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This  Tolome  contains  a  full  account  of  the  most  interesting  uncivilized 
tribes  that  inhabit,  or  once  inhabited,  America  and  the  islands  lying  between 
America  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  including  the  great  groups  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  Some  account  is  also  given  of  the  partial  civilization  of 
India,  China,  and  Siam,  and  a  new  chapter  notes  the  wonderful  progress  made 
by  Japan,  within  a  decade,  since  the  adoption  of  western  civilization  by  that 
empire. 

The  value  of  the  present  edition  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  extensive 
additions  of  entirely  new  matter.  This  fresh  information  covers  the  important 
explorations  by  Stanley  in  Equatorial  Africa  since  1874-77.  Next  to  nothing 
has  been  known  of  the  interior  of  Corea  and  the  customs  and  habits  of  the 
people  of  that  "  Forbidden  Land"  till  the  recent  publication  of  OflTert  s  dis- 
coveries, a  condensation  of  which  is  given.  The  close  of  the  British  war  in 
Znluland,  by  the  capture  of  King  Cety  wayo,  has  brought  to  light  the  whole 
story  of  the  Zulus  and  their  kingdom,  and  all  the  important  information  is 
here  included.  Further  interesting  matter  is  added  respecting  the  Mongols, 
whose  vast  desert  territory  has  lately  been  penetrated  by  a  Russian  expedi- 
tion. New  chapters  cover  the  latest  archaeological  investigations  in  respect 
of  those  vanished  races — ^the  Cave-dwellers,  the  Lake-dwellers,  and  the  Mound- 
builders.  With  regard  to  these  prehistoric  peoples  we  have  introduced  all 
the  information  which  science  and  discovery  have  evolved. 

It  seems  quite  proper  that  a  work  of  this  character,  presenting  a  full  history 
of  the  tmcivilized  races  of  the  world,  with  much  mention  of  nations  now 
extinct,  should  also  include  an  exposition  of  the  modern  theory  of  the  origin 
of  speciea  Accordingly,  we  have  added  a  condensation  of  the  doctrine  of 
Charles  Darwin  respecting  the  descent  of  man.  In  no  instance,  however, 
hi^e  we  advanced  an  argument  or  opinion  of  our  own,  but  have  confined 
onrselves  strictly  to  a  fair  presentation  of  the  views  expressed  by  that  emi- 
nent natoxalisi 
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CHAPTER  LXXVI. 


AUSTE  ALIA  —  Co7itinued. 


MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  AND  THE  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  DEAD. 


VnAO0,  OB  9ATTVE  DOCTORS  —  WOUNDS  AND  BRUISES  —  A  STRANGE  CUBE  —  TREATMENT  OF  THE  HEAD- 
ACHE—  A  DREAM  AND  ITS  RESULTS  —  THE  MAGIC  CRYSTAL,  OR  DOCTOR-STONE^ ITS  EFFECTS  ON 
WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN — THE  DOCTOR-HOUSE  —  SUCTION  AS  A  MEANS  OF  CURE  —BELIEF  IN 
CHARMS  —  THE  PARENT'S  SKULL  —  CEREMONIES  OF  MOURNING  —  CUTTING  THE  HEAD  AND  BODY 
AS  A  SIGN  OF  WOE — DRIVING  AWAY  THE  EVIL  SPIRITS  —  FEAR  OF  GHOSTS  —  BURIAL  AMONG  THE 
PAUNKALLAS  AND  NAUOS  — THE  TOMB  OF  SKULLS  —  A  SUMMARY  MODE  OF  BURIAL — FUNERAL 
OP  BOYS  —  THE  TREE-TOMBS  —  SMOKING  THE  WARRIORS  —  INCONSISTENT  BEHAVIOR  —  BURIAL 
OF  OLD  WOMEN  —  THE  WIDOWS'  CAPS  —  RELIGIOUS  IDEAS  OF  THE  ABORIGINES  —  THE  VARIOUS 
EVIL  SPDUTS  —  THE  BUNYIP  —  ROCK  AND  CAVE  PAINTINGS — THEORY  OF  TRANSMIGRATION. 


We  will  now  see  how  the  Australian  na- 
tiYes  treat  sickness  of  various  kinds.  Among 
them  are  certain  personages  called  bilbos, 
or  doctors,  to  whom  the  sick  usually  appeal 
m  cases  of  illness  or  pain.  It  is  not  known, 
however,  whether  the  mere  fact  of  age  gives  a 
man  the  rank  of  bilbo,  or  whether  it  is  at- 
tajned  by  sundry  ceremonials,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Africans  and  other  savages. 

The   most  usual  mode  of  treating  any 
local  disease  or  pain   is    by  pressing  the 
hands  upon  the  affected  part,  and  kneading 
it,  a  remedy  which  is  found  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  and  which  is  really  efficacious  in 
many  complaints,  esi)ecially   in  rheumatic 
auctions,  or  in  sprained   or  over-exerted 
muscles.    If  a  limb  be  wounded,  bruised,  or 
•ore,  the   native   practitioners    tic  a  fillet 
^[htly  above  it^  for  the  purpose,  as  they  say, 
tijireventing  the  malaay  from  reaching  the 
my.    Headaches  are  treated  by  tying  a 
Unda^e  firmly  round  the  temples,  and,  if 
fte  pain  be  oratinate,  the  doctors  bleed  the 
patient  under  the  arm^ing  a  sharp  piece  of 
^BartK  as  a  lancet    The  flowing  blood  is 
never  allowed  to  be  wasted,  but  is  received 
OD  the  body  of  the  operator,  and  diligently 
nibbed  into  the  skin,  under  the  notion  that 
by  this  process  both  parties  are  strength- 
ened.   This  depends,  nowever,  on  the  sex 
of  the  patient,  women  beins  never  bled, 
WOT  allowed  to  liaTe  the  blood  of  any  other 
person  sprinklad  opon  them. 

About  1833,  a  curious  disease  broke  out 
among  tlie  nnthron  of  Wellington  Valley, 


resembling  the  small-pox  in  many  things, 
and  yet  displaying  symptoms  which  scarcely 
belong  to  that  dread  disease,  the  one  fatal 
scourge  of  savage  tribes.  It  was  preceded 
by  headache,  fever,  sore-throat,  &c.,  and 
accompanied  by  pustules  very  much  resem- 
bling those  of  the  small-pox.  It  was,  how- 
ever, scarcely  virulent  enough  for  the  real 
disease,  though  it  was  probably  a  milder 
form  of  it,  and  was  subject  to  the  power  of 
vaccine  matter.  It  was  not  limited  to  the 
natives,  but  attacked  many  Europeans  just 
like  the  genuine  small-pox,  and  in  one  case 
was  fatal. 

It  is  here  mentioned  on  account  of  the 
mode  of  cure  adopted  by  the  native  doctors. 
They  punctured  the  pustules  with  sharp 
fish-bones,  and  squeezed  them  well  with 
the  blunt  end  of  their  rude  lancets,  and  it 
is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  rate  of  mortal- 
ity was  very  much  reduce(t  Of  course  the 
doctors  used  other  modes,  whereby  they 
gave    their    patients    confidence    in    their 

Eowers.  The  chief  of  these  was  performed 
y  means  of  a  number  of  slender  rods,  six 
to  nine  feet  in  length,  which  were  stuck  in 
the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and 
addressed  with  long  speeches  and  many 
mysterious  gestures.  Among  the  Austra- 
lians, this  disease,  whatever  it  may  be,  does 
not  strike  the  abject  terror  with  which  it  is 
usually  accompanied.  Although  they  know 
that  it  is  infectious,  they  do  not  abandon 
the  sict  person,  unless  perhaps  the  doctor 
pronounces  the  patient  incurable;  in  whidx 
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case  they  save  him  prolonged  pain,  and 
themselves  useless  trouble,  by  burviug  him 
alive.  The  native  term  for  this  (fisL-asc  is 
*'  thunna-thunna,''  and  it  is  known  to  have 
existed  when  the  country  was  tirst  discov- 
ered, so  that  it  is  not  imported  from  civilized 
countries. 

Another  remarkable  kind  of  cure  for  the 
headache  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  An^iis.  The 
patient  being  seated  on  the  ground,  a  string 
18  tied  round  his  head,  the  knot  being  care- 
fully adjusted  to  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 
The  operator,  who  is  always  a  woman,  seals 
herself  opposite  the  patient,  places  the  line 
between  her  lips,  antl  frets  them  with  it 
until  they  bleed  freely.  The  idea  is  that 
the  disease,  attracted  by  the  blood,  passes 
along  the  line  from  the  patient's  head,  and 
is  cast  out  together  with  tlie  blood. 

A  very  remarkable  instiince  of  this  mode 
of  cure  is  related  in  Tverman  and  Bennett's 
"  Voyage  round  the  World."  A  man  had 
dreamed  that  he  had  been  speared  in  the 
side,  and  had  died  in  consequence  of  the 
wound.  Although,  when  he  woke,  he  knew 
it  was  but  a  dream,  he  was  so  frightened 
that  he  became  very  ill,  retired  to  his  hut, 
chose  the  place  of  his  burial,  and  la}'  down  to 
die. 

Nearly  a  week  elapsed,  during  which  he 
could  tjike  no  food,  grew  worse  and  worse, 
and  it  wiis  plain  that  nature  would  not  hold 
out  much  longer.  The  priests  —  or  rather 
sorcerers,  for  it  cannot  be  ascertained  that 
the  Xew  Hollanders  have  anv  other  kind  of 
priests,  having,  in  fact,  np  religioiLS  worship 
—  came  to  do  what  they  could  for  him  with 
their  enchantments.  By  their  order  he  was 
carried  down  to  the  side  of  a  running  water, 
and  tumbled  into  the  stream,  where  it  was 
pretty  deep,  head  foremost.  Wlien  taken 
out,  fie  w^as  rolled  in  the  sand  till  his  body 
was  quite  encased  with  it.  This  again  was 
washed  off  by  pouring  water  over  him. 

"  Meanwhile  a  young  woman  of  the  com- 
pany wjus  perceived  plaiting  a  cord  of  kan- 
faroo's  hair,  which,  when  completed,  was 
ound  round  his  chest,  and  a  knot,  very 
cunningly  implicated  by  one  of  the  opera- 
tors, was  placed  over  tliat  part  of  his  side 
into  which  the  spear  of  his  dream  had  en- 
tered. From  this  knot  a  line  was  passed 
to  the  young  woman  who  had  prepared  the 
bandage.  This  she  drew  through  her  mouth 
backward  and  forward  (as  children  some- 
times do  with  a  piece  of  packthread)  until 
she  began  to  spit  blood,  which  was  said  to 
be  sucked  by  that  process  from  the  woimd 
in  the  sick  man^s  side.  There  it  was  now 
perceptible  that,  from  whatever  cause,  a 
consiaerable  swelling  had  arisen  under  the 
knot  Toward  this  one  of  the  sorcerers 
began  to  stroke  the  man's  flesh  from  all  the 
adjacent  regions  of  the  back,  belly,  and  chest, 
as  though  to  force  the  blood  thither.  He 
ilien  applied  his  mouth  to  the  swellinc,  and, 
with  hideous  noises,  sometimes  sucked  it 


with  his  lips,  sometimes  pressed  it  violent 
with  his  hands,  till  forth  came  the  point  of 
spear^  four  inches  in  length,  which  he  pr 
sented  to  the  astonished  spectators  and  tl 
expecting  sullerer,  as  verily  extractet^  fro 
the  man's  side. 

"  Then  he  applied  his  mouth  again  to  tJ 
swollen  part,  from  which,  although  the: 
was  no  visible  wound,  he  appeared  to  dra 
blood  and  corrupt  matter,  stains  of  boi 
being  soon  seen  on  the  swarthy  skin.  J 
length,  with  distended  cheeks,  as'  though  1 
had  filled  his  mouth  with  the  abominab 
matter,  he  ran  about,  anxiously  looking  £ 
a  fit  place  to  divscharge  it  upon;  but,  aSfec 
iug  to  find  none,  he  crosscu  the  water,  ai 
dej)Osited  the  naus(;ous  extract  behind 
bush.  The  poor  man's  hopes  revived,  ai 
he  now  believed  that  he  should  get  wc 
again.  Mr.  Dunlop  thereupon  sent  hi 
some  tea,  which,  however,  he  would  ni 
drink,  but  requested  that  it  might  be  give 
to  the  sorcerer,  and,  if  he  drank  it,  then 
would  do  himself  (the  patient)  good.  B 
was  deceived,  disap])ointed,  and  died." 

TIh;  Australians  are  tolerably  good  bh 
geous  in  a  rough-and-ready  sort  of  way,  an 
are  clever  at  setting  broken  limbs.  A£fc< 
bringing  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  ti 
gcther,  they  support  the  limb  by  sever 
pieces  of  wood  which  act  as  splints,  and  the 
make  the  whole  secure  by  bandages,  whic 
tlu^'  often  strengthen  with  gum,  exactly  i 
is  done  in  modern  surgery. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  remedies  en 
ployed  by  the  native  practitioners  is  fli 
'*  doctor-stone."'  This  is  nothing  but  a  con 
mon  quartz  crystal;  but  the  doctors  avi 
that  they  manufacture  it  themselves,  an 
that  the  ingredients  are  kept  secret  Lil 
the  witarna,  mentioned  on  page  747,  wome 
are  never  allowed  even  to  look  upon  ti 
doctor-stone,  and  are  impressed  with  tl 
belief  that,  if  they  dared  to  set  their  ey« 
upon  the  forbidden  object,  they  would  I 
immediately  killed  by  its  radiant  poweo 
The  larger  the  crystal,  the  more  valuable  1 
it;  and  a  tolerably  large  one  can  scarcely  li 
procured  from  the  natires  at  any  price. 

The  doctors  say  that  this  stone  is  not  odI 
fatal  to  women,  but  also  destroys  men  i 
flung  at  them  with  certain  incantations.  A 
European  settler  once  challenged  a  natiy 
doctor  to  say  as  many  charms  as  he  likM 
and  throw  the  magic  stone  as  much  as  h 
pleased.  This  ofi'er,  however,  he  dedind 
giving  the  usual  excuse  of  savages,  that  fb 
white  man  belonged  to  a  totally  difibrei 
order  of  beings,  and,  although  the  poor  blie 
fellow  would  die  from  the  effects  of  tb 
doctor-stone,  the  white  man  was  much  td 
powerful  to  oe  hlirt  by  it. 

The  mode  in  which  the  crrstal  is  used  I 
very  curious,  and  has  been  described  1^  a 
eye-witness. 

A  native  of  the  Tumat  country,  nam 
Golong,  was  suffering  from  a  spear  wom 
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neeived  in  a  skirmish  Avith  a  hastile  tribo, 
uid  was  brouglit  to  a  bilbo,  nauuui  l^ara- 
mumbup.  to  be  healed.  The  patiout  being 
laid  on  the  ground  outHide  the  encamp- 
ment 80  that  women  could  not  run  the 
Tuk  of  death  through  the  accidental  sight 
of  the  crj'stal,  the  d»>ctor  begun  a  close,  ex- 
amioatiuu  of  the  wound,  and  sucked  it. 
He  then  retired  to  a  distance  from  the 
paddit,  muttered  some  magic  words  for  a 
minute  or  so,  and  placed  the  crystal  in  his 
mouth.  Having  retained  it  there  for  a  short 
I  time,  he  removed  it,  spat  on  the  ground,  and 
I  with  his  feet  trampled  on  the  sSiva,  j)ress- 
ing  it  deeply  into  the  ground.  This  was 
repeated  several  times,  and  the  doctor  took 
hid  leave. 

[      For  !«everal  successive  evenings  the  whole 

[  of  the  process  was  gone  through,  and  the 

f  recovery  of  the  patient,  which   wa>s  really 

F  npld,  was  attributed   by  all  parties   to  the 

[  wonderful  efflcjicy  of  the  doctor-stone.     "  On 

I  Baking  inquirv,'-  writes  Dr.  Bennett,  "  why 

i  fte  phvsician  IS  so  careful  in  trampling  the 

f  n]i\'a  Qiik'lLarg<^d  from  his  mouth   into  the 

■  ground,  no  satisfactory  reason  could  be  ob- 

,  tained,a  vague  answer  only  being  returned 

:  tothequer}'.    But  it  is  not  improbable  that 

:  they  cf>nsiJler,  by  this  practice,  that  they 

inally  destroy  the  power  of  the  evil  spirit, 

tttracted  by  the  operation  through  the  vir- 

tac8  of  the^  stone.    Some  such  reason  for 

this  proceeding  may  be   inferred  from  an 

observation    made  to  any   European    who 

:  B»ybe  present  at  this  part  of  the  ceremony, 

*that  he  (i.  e.  the  disea-so)  may  not  come  lip 

•gain.'"' 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  ceremony  almost 
Bactly  identical  in  principle  is  emjdoyed  by 
theGuaycura  tribe  of  Bnizil.  Among  them 
k  doctors,  or  pay  (is,  cure  local  ailm(>nts, 
vhether  wounds  or  otherwise,  by  sucking 
Ae  part  affected,  .spitting  into  a  hole  dug  in 
fte  ground,  and  then  filling  in  the  earth,  as 
if  to  bnrv  the  complaint. 

The  Australian  doctors  make  great  use  of 
fc  principle  of  suction,  and  employ  it  in 
iDkmds  of  case.8.  If,  for  example,  a  patient 
ki  a  bad  pain  in  his  stomach  from  over- 
iitiDg,  or  suffers  more  than  he  thinks  right 
fan  Uie  blow  of  a  waddy,  the  doctor  sucks 
^  the  afflictod  part  vigoroasly,  and  at  last 
fndocea  from  his  mouth  a  piece  of  bone,  or 
Ite  other  hard  substance,  which  he  asserts 
te  he  the  concentrated  essence  of  the  pain, 
^•ther  ailment  The  reader  may  remark 
te  the  bones  with  which  the  gums  of 
l^flha  are  lanced  in  the  ceremonies  of  initi- 
f  !^  ^^  supposeil  to  be  produced  fVom  the 
f  kdiefl  of  the  operators  by  means  of  suction. 
'  A  Tevy  remarkable  curative  agent  is 
i'knrn  in  the  illustration  No.  3,  pi^e  765, 
vbich  is  taken  from  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Baines. 
U  consists  of  a  stone  building,  which  at 
Irit  sight  looks  so  like  an  ordinary  Druid- 
ktl  remain  tiiat  it  might  be  taken  for 
Me,  exoept  fur  its  dimensions.     Instead, 


however,  of  being  composed  of  huge  stones, 
each  weighing  several  tons,  it  is  quite  a 
tiuy  ediliee,  isearcely  larger  than  the  grotto 
which  children  erect  with  oyster-slK-lls.  The 
l)atient  lies  in,  or  rather  under  it,  the  aper- 
ture being  just  wide  enough  to  admit  his 
body,  and  the  small  roof  only  covering  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  inmate.  Sundry 
superstitious  rites  an;  employeil  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  njmedy  is  ellieaeious,  like  the 
crystal  already  mentione<l,  in  consequence 
of  enlisting  the  imagination  of  the  sufterer. 

These  little  buildings  are  found  along  the 
Victoria  River,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
the  object  for  which  they  were  built  greatly 
puzzled  the  discoverers. 

A  mcMlieine  scarcely  less  eliicacious  than 
th(^  doctor's  stone  is  Imman  fat,  which  is 
carefully  j)rescrved,  and  atlministered  by 
being  rubbed  in  and  around  the  adected 
part.  As,  however,  it  is  highly  valued  by 
the  warriors  it  is  not  ea**ily  procured,  and, 
had  it  to  be  t:ikeu  solelv  from  the  bodies  of 
slain  enemies,  would  in  all  probability  never 
be  used  at  all.  The  efficacy  of  this  repulsive 
remedy  <loes  not  depend  on  the  individual 
from  whom  it  is  taken,  that  of  a  child  or 
woman  being  quite  as  useful  as  that  of  a 
warrior. 

According  to  Mr.  G.  T.  Lloyd,  the  prac- 
tice of  tleserting  the  helpless  is  found  in 
Australia  ius  well  as  in  other  countries,  and 
is  practised  exactly  as  is  the  ca^se  in  Africa. 
When  a  person  is  ill  the  relations,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  trouble  themselves  to  visit  the  sick 
person,  and,  when  there  is  no  apparent  hope 
of  recovery,  a  supplv  of  food  and  firing 
enough  to  last  them  for  several  days  is  left 
near  them,  and  they  are  then  abandoned  to 
their  fate.  Ev(?n  in  the  case  of  poor  old 
Tarmeenia,  mentioned  on  page  747,  the  son, 
although  he  carried  his  wounded  father 
more  tlian  four  miles  in  order  to  place  him 
in  safety,  never  once  came  to  sec  him. 

Seeing  that  the  natives  place  such  implicit 
faith  in  the  healing  power  of  the  doctor's 
stone,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  also 
beli(;ve  in  sundry  charms  as  preservatives 
against  disease  and  misfortune.  One  of 
these  charms  is  a  sort  of  girdle,  several 
inches  wide  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  to  a 
mere  thong  at  each  end.  If  it  be  made  of 
string  prejmred  from  the  bulrush  root,  it  is 
called  Taara  or  Kurctti;  and  if  made  of 
human  hair,  it  goes  by  the  name  Godlotti. 
It  is  used  more  as  a  curative  than  a  preven- 
tive, and  is  mostly  found  among  the  tribes 
of  the  lower  Murray  River.  The  hair,  when 
twisted  into  thread^  is  wound  upon  a  curious 
spindle,  consisting  of  two  slender  pieces  of 
wood  placed  across  each  other  at  right 
angles. 

Anotlier  charm  is  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion No.  2,  on  the  7G5th  paj^e,  slung  round 
the  neck  of  the  boy.  It  is  tlie  beak  of  the 
black  swan,  which,  fVom  its  scarlet  color, 
contrasts  well  with  the  black  skin  of  the 
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wearer.  The  little  bov's  name  is  Rimmilli- 
peringcr}',  and  Mr.  (jr.  F.  Augas  remarks 
that  lie  was  an  engaging  litiio  IVliow,  ami 
had  the  largest  and  noltest  pair  of  dark  eyes 
that  could  be  imagined.  The  elder  figure  is 
tliat  of  a  young  man  named  Tyilkilli,  belong- 
ing to  the  Parnkalla  tribe  of  Port  Lincoln. 
He  has  been  selected  as  a  favorable  exam- 
ple of  the  Australian  young  man  in  good 
circumstances,  well-fed,  careless,  and  gay 
with  the  unthinking  happiness  or  mere  ani- 
mal life,  which  finds  a  joy  in  the  very  fact  of 
existence. 

Among  many  of  the  tribes  may  be  seen  a 
strange  sort  of  ornament,  or  rather  utensil; 
namely,  a  drinking-cup  made  of  a  human 
skull.  It  is  slung  on  cords  and  carried  by 
them,  and  the  owner  takes  it  wherever  he 
or  she  goes.  These  ghastl}'  utensils  arc 
made  from  the  skulls  of  the  nearest  and 
dearest  relatives;  and  when  an  Australian 
mother  dies,  it  is  thought  right  that  her 
dau«^liter  should  form  the  skull  of  her 
mother  into  a  drinking-vessel.  The  prei)a- 
ration  is  simple  enough.  The  lower  jaw  is 
removed,  the  brains  are  extracted,  and  the 
whole  of  the  skull  thoroughly  clean(?d.  A 
rope  handle  made  of  bulrush  libre  is  then 
attached  to  it,  and  it  is  considered  fit  for 
use.  It  is  filled  with  water  through  tlie  ver- 
tebral aperture,  into  which  a  wisp  of  grahs 
is  always  stufled,  so  as  to  prevent  the  water 
from  being  spilled. 

Inconsistency  is  ever  the  attribute  of  sav- 
age minds.  Although  they  consider  that  to 
convert  the  skull  ol  a  parent  into  a  drink- 
ing vessel,  and  to  carry  it  al)out  with  them, 
is  an  important  branch  of  filial  duty  they 
seem  to  have  no  very  deep  feelings  no  the 
subject.  In  fact,  a  native  named  Wooloo 
sold  his  mother's  skull  for  a  small  ^/lece  of 
tobacco.  His  mind  was  evidently  not  com- 
prehensive enough  to  admit  two  ideas  to- 
gether, and  the  objective  idea  of  prescjnt 
tobacco  was  evidently  more  powerful  than 
the  comparative  abstraction  of  filial  rever- 
ence. 

Mr.  Angas  saw  one  which  was  carried  by 
a  little  girl  ten  years  of  age.  Like  "  Littfe 
Nell,"  she  was  m  attendance  upon  an  old 
and  infirm  grandfather,  and  devoted  her 
little  life  to  him.  In  nothing  was  the  differ- 
ence of  human  customs  shown  more  plainly 
than  in  the  use  of  the  mothers  skull  as  a 
drinking  vessel  —  an  act  which  we  should 
consider  as  the  acme  of  heathen  brutality, 
but  with  these  aborigines  is  held  to  be  a 
duty  owed  by  the  chila  to  the  parent. 

Perhaps  my  classical  readers  will  remem- 
ber a  chapter  in  Herodotus  which  bears  on 
this  very  subject  He  finds  fault  with  Cam- 
byses  for  breaking  into  the  temples  of  the 
Cabeiri,  burning  their  idols,  and  so  hurting 
l^e  religious  ^elings  of  the  people;  and 
remarks  that  he  was  wary  in  offending 
against  any  religious  sentiment,  however 
i^Burd  it  might  appear  to  himself    He  then 


proceeds  to  tell  an  anecdote  of  Darius,  whC3 
had  at  his  court  some  "  Indians  called  Calla^- 
tians,"  and  some  Greeks.  He  asked  the 
Greeks  (who  always  burned  their  dead,  afl 
the  Hindoos  do  now),  what  bribe  would 
induce  them  to  eat  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
parents,  and  they  naturally  replied  that  for* 
no  bribe  could  they  perform  so  horrible  ft> 
deed.  Then,  in  the  presence  of  the  Greeks- 
he  Jisked  the  Callatians,  who  ate  their  deacL 
(as  several  savage  nations  do  now),  for 
what  sum  they  would  consent  to  burn  tho 
bodies  of  theiV  dead.  They,  as  it  appears 
from  the  style  of  their  answer,  were  evea 
more  shocked  than  the  Greeks  at  the  idea  of 
such  horrible  sacrilege,  and  would  not  deign. 
to  give  a  direct  answer,  but  begged  Darius 
to  '*  speak  words  of  good  omen.'-  (See 
Thalia^  xxxvii.  8.) 

A  somewhat  similar  proceeding  is  narrated 
in  the  life  of  Xussir-er-deen,  the  late  king  oT 
Oude.  His  native  ministers,  iealous  of  thft 
influence  exercised  over  him  by  some  of  his 
European  friends,  complained  that  the  Eng- 
lish guests  treated  the  monarch  with  dis- 
respect, by  retaining  their  shoes  in  his  royal 
j)resence.  The  king,  who,  enervated  as  he 
was  by  vanit}',  dissipation,  self-indulgence, 
and  flatteiy.  was  no  fool,  immediately  pro- 
posed a  comi)romise.  "  Listen  to  me.  nawab: 
and  you,  general,  listen  to  me.  The  King  of 
England  is  my  master,  and  these  gentlemen 
would  go  into  his  presence;  with  their  shoes 
on.  Shall  they  not  come  into  mine,  then? 
Do  they  come  before  me  with  their  hats  on? 
Answer  me,  your  excellency." 

**  They  do  not,  your  majesty." 

''  No,  that  is  their  way  of  showing  respect 
They  take  off  their  hats,  and  yon  take  oflf 
your  shoes.  But  come  now,  let  us  have  a 
bargain.  Wallah  !  but  I  will  get  them  to 
take  off  their  shoes  and  leave  them  without, 
as  you  do,  if  you  will  tak(^  ofi*  your  turban 
and  leave  it 'without,  as  they  do."  (See 
Knighton's  *' Private  Life  of  an  Eastern 
King.") 

We  now  come  naturally  to  the  burial  of 
the  dead,  and  the  various  ceremonies  which 
accompany  the  time  of  mourning.  Altliough 
the  relatives  seem  so  careless  about  the  sick 
person,  they  really  keep  a  watch,  and,  aa 
soon  as  death  actually  takes  place,  they  an- 
nounce the  fact  by  loud  cries.  The  women 
are  the  principaf  mourners,  and  thev  con- 
tinue to  sob  and  shriek  and  moan  until  they 
are  forced  to  cease  from  absolute  exhaustion. 
They  cut  their  bodies  until  the  blood  streams 
freely  from  their  wounds,  and  some  of  them 
chop'  their  own  heads  with  their  tomaliawks 
until  their  shoulders  and  bodies  are  covered 
with  blood. 

The  reader  will  probably  have  noticed  how 
widely  spread  is  this  custom  of  wounding  the 
body  as  a  sign  of  mourning,  and  est)ecially  as 
a  lamentation  for  the  dead.  We  have  seen 
that  it  exist«  in  Aftica,  and  we  shall  see  that 
it  is  practised  in  many  other  countries.    That 
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it  was  practised  in  ancient  days  by  the  peo- 
ple Amon'jT  wlioni  the  Jews  lived,  wo  see  trom 
eevemi  |)iv*sa«;es  of  Scripture.  See  for  I'X- 
ample  Dout.  xiv.  1:  "•  Ye  shall  not  cut  your- 
selves, nor  make  any  baldness  between  your 
evcsforthe  dead/'  "Also  Jer.  xvi.  0:  *•  "Phey 
shall  not  be  buried,  neither  shall  men  lament 

[for  them,  nor  cut  themselves,  nor  make  them- 
selvM  bald  for  them.*'  There  is  also  the 
well-kaown  passa«ije  concerning  the  sacrifice 
that  the  priests  of  Biial  olVered,  in  the  course 
of  which  they  "  cut  themselves  after  their 
iMDner  with  knives  and  lancets,  till  the  blood 
gibhi-'d  out  upon  thcmi/' 

The  body  is  not  disposed  of  at  once,  but  is 
suffered  to  remain  for  a  considerabU;  time, 
duriiij?  which  decomposition  takes  nlace,  and 
isallowed  to  work  its  (course  until  the  llesh  is 
sepjirated  from  the  bones.  The  body  is 
wai<|bed  carefully  during  the  nifjjht;  and  if  a 
pawing  meteor  .should  app(?ar  in  the  sky,  the 
people  shout  and  wave  firebrands  in  order 
lu  drive  away  a  certain  evil  spirit  named 
Yamburhar,  which  is  thou^^ht  to  be  the  real 
thuu^h  invisible  cause  of  death  and  all  calami- 
tiw.and  to  haunt  the  spot  where  a  dead  body 
lies  tor  tile  purjiose  of  feeding  upon  it. 

When  ilecompositiou  has  done  its  work,  the 
bones  are   carefidly  collected,  cleaned,  and 
paiiited  red,  aller  which  they  are  wrapped 
Bp  in  bark,  and  carried  about  with  the  tribe 
for  a  time.    This  term  !)eing  fuUilled,  they 
sre  finally  disposed  of  in  various  ways,  ac- 
conling  to  the  customs  of  the  tribe  to  which 
tliey  belonged.    Some  tribes  scoop  holes  in 
8^  RK-ks,  and  place  the  remains   therein, 
vhile  others  prefer  hollow  trees  for  that  pur- 
pose.   Sometimes  the  body  is  i)laced  in  the 
cave  without  being  reduced  to  a  skeleton, 
and  in  some  places  the  soil  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  the  bwly  becomes  dried    before 
decomiK)sition  can  proceed  very  far.    During 
the  Exhibition  of  ltS()2  one  of  these  desic- 
ated  bodies  was  exhibited  in  England,  and 
called  the  "  petrified  ■■  man.    It  was,  how- 
ever, nothing  but  a  shrivelled  and  dried-up 
body,  such  as  id  often  found  in  very  dry  soils. 
Xear  the    Murrumbidgee   River,  in   the 
Wellington  Valley,  there  is  a  remarkable  sta- 
kctjtic  cavern,  divided  into  several ''  halls." 
Thi«  cavern  is,  or  has  been,  a  favorite  bury- 
ing-place  of  the  aborigines,  who  seem  to  have 
employed  it  for  the  same  purpose  that  Abra- 
ham purchajsed  the  cave  of  Machpelah.    In 
eDn»equcncG  of  the  use  of  the  cavern  as  a 
burial  place,  the  natives  are  rather  nervous 
about  entering  it^  and  they  flatly  refuse  to 
venture  into  the  darker  recesses,  for  fear  of 
the    '^dibbil-dibbil."    When   Dr.    Bennett 
Tuited  it  in  1832,  he  found  in  a  small  side 
cave  the  skeleton  of  a  woman.    The  bones 
had  been  placed  there  nearly  twenty  years 
before. 

The  Pamkalla  and  Nauo  tribes  have  an- 
other mode  of  burial,  which  somewhat  rc- 
sembles  that  which  is  employed  by  the  Be- 
chnanas.    The  body  ib  placea  in  a  crouching 


or  squatting];  position,  such  as  is  employed  by 
the  natives  when  sitting,  the  knees  "being 
drawn  up  to  the  chin,  the  legs  close  to  the 
bo<ly,  and  the  hands  clasped  over  the  legs. 
Examples  of  this  attitude  may  be  seen  in 
mail}'  of  the  illustrations.  A  circular  j)it  or 
grave,  about  five  feet  in  depth,  is  then  dug, 
and  after  the  body  is  lowered  into  the  pit  a 
num])er  of  sticks  are  laid  over  the  grave, 
nearly  touching  one  another.  A  thick  layer 
of  leaves  jiiid  another  of  grass  are  then  placed 
on  the  sticks,  and  over  all  is  heap(>d  the  earth 
which  has  be(^n  dug  out  of  the  pit,  so  that 
the  grav^  looks  something  like  a  huge 
anthill. 

In  Xorth(?rn  Australia  the  natives  have  a 
curious  m(^tlK)d  of  dis])osing  of  the  dead. 
Thc^y  gather  the  skulls  toguther,  and  heap 
them  into  a  circular  mound,  placing  stones 
round  them  to  keep  them  in  their  places. 
They  do  not  c\»ver  tin*  skulls,  but  make  the 
tomb  in  an  open  and  conspicuous  place. 
Such  a  tomb  is  illustrated  on  page  705. 

The  blacks  of  the  Clarence  l^iver  build 
monuments  which  are  somewhat  feimilar  in 
appearance,  but  are  mad(*  of  difterent  ma- 
terials. They  place  a  number  of  stones  in  a 
circle,  and  iii  the  centre  they  erc^t  an  up- 
right slal)  of  stone.  Thev  can"  give  no  nsison 
for  this  custom,  but  only  say  that  "black- 
fella  make  it  so,''  or  "  it  belong  to  blaek-felhu" 
The  former  rei)ly  signifies  that  the  custom 
htis  always  ])revaih;d  among  the  natives:  and 
the  second,  that  the  tomb  shows  that  a  native 
lies  buried  beneath  the  upright  stone. 

Some  of  the  tribes  along  the  Clarence 
lliver  have  a  curious  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
deiid  —  a  mode  which  certainly  has  its  advan- 
tages in  its  great  economy  of  trouble.  When 
an  old  man  feels  that  the  l\^nd  of  death  is  on 
him,  he  looks  out  for  a  hollow  tree,  climbs  it, 
hits  himself  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hol- 
low, and  so  dies  in  his  toml). 

In  New  ^^outh  Wales  the  young  people 
are  buried  bein*ath  small  tinnuli,  but  the 
adults  are  buried  in  a  rather  curious  fashion. 
A  pile  of  dry  wood,  leaves,  &c.  is  built,  about 
three  feet  in  height  and  six  or  seven  in  length. 
On  the  i)ile  the  body  is  laid  on  its  back,  hav- 
ing the  fiice  directed  toward  the  rising  sun. 
The  fishing  apparatus,  spears,  and  other  wea- 
pons and  impl(!ments  of  the  dead  man  are 
next  laid  on  the  pile,  and  the  body  is  then 
covered  over  with  large  logs  of  wo(»d.  The 
pile  is  fired  by  the  nearest  relative,  and  on  the 
following  day,  when  the  jdace  is  cool,  the 
ashes  of  Ihe  (lead  are  collected,  and  carefully 
buried. 

Should  a  woman  die,  leaving  an  unweaned 
child,  the  poor  little  creature  is  buried 
together  ^^ith  the  ashes  of  its  mother.  The 
natives  de^nd  this  practice  as  a  humane 
one,  saying,  with  savage  justice,  that  it  is 
better  to  kill  the  child  speedily  than  to  allow 
it  to  pine  to  death  from  starvation. 

As  is  the  case  with  many  tribes  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world,  as  soon  as  any  one 
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dies  the  name  borne  by  the  deceased  is  no 
more  mentioned.  So  strictly  is  this  rule 
observed,  that  if  another  member  of  the  tribe 
should  happen  to  bear  the  same  name,  it 
must  be  abandoned,  and  a  new  name  taken, 
by  which  the  bearer  will  ever  afterward  be 
known. 

Mr.  Angas,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
so  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Austra- 
lians, gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
burial  of  a  boy,  as  described  to  him  by  an 
eye-witness  : 

"  Previously  to  burying  the  corpse  of  the 
boy,  a  contest  with  clubs  and  »pears  took 
place,  out  no  injury  was  done  to  the  parties 
engaged.  The  body  was  placed  in  a  bark 
canoe,  cut  to  the  proper  length,  a  spear,  a 
fishing-spear,  and  a  throw ing-stick,  with 
several  other  articles,  being  placed  besides 
the  corpse.  The  women  and  children  made 
great  lamentations  during  the  ceremony, 
and  the  father  stood  apart,  a  picture  of  silent 
grief. 

"  The  canoe  was  placed  on  the  heads  of 
two  natives,  who  proceeded  with  it  slowly 
toward  the  grave;  some  of  the  attendants 
waving  tufts  of  dried  grass  backward  and 
forward  under  the  canoe  and  amongst  the 
bushes  as  they  parsed  along.  The  grave 
being  dug,  a  native  strewed  it  with  gra^s, 
and  stretched  himself  at  full  length  in  the 
grave,  first  on  his  back  and  then  on  his  side. 
As  they  were  about  to  let  down  the  child 
into  the  grave,  they  first  pointed  to  the  de- 
ceased and  then  to  the  skies,  as  though  they 
had  a  vague  idea  that  the  spirit  had  ascended 
to  another  world. 

"The  body  was  then  laid  in  the  grave, 
with  the  face  looking  toward  the  rising  sun, 
and,  in  order  that  the  sunshine  might  fall 
upon  the  spot,  care  was  taken  to  cut  down 
all  shrubs  around  that  could  in  any  way 
obstruct  its  beams.  Branches  were  placed 
over  the  grave,  grass  and  boughs  on  them, 
and  the  wnole  was  crowned  with  a  log  of 
wood,  on  which  a  native  extended  himself 
for  some  minutes,  with  his  face  to  the  sky." 

At  the  beginning  of  this  description  is 
mentioned  a  sham  fight.  This  is  held  in 
consequence  of  a  curious  notion  prevalent 
among  the  aborigines,  that  death  from  na- 
tural causes  must  be  ransomed  with  blood. 
It  sufiices  if  blood  be  drawn  even  from  a 
firiend,  and  the  mode  by  which  they  make 
the  required  ofiering,  and  at  the  same  time 
gratify  their  combative  nature,  is  by  get- 
ting up  a  sham  fight,  in  which  some  one  is 
nearly  sure  to  be  wounded  more  or  less 
severely. 

Sometimes  the  body  of  the  dead  man  is 
disposed  of  rather  oddly.  In  some  parts  of 
Australia  the  natives,  instead  of  consuming 
the  body  by  fire,  or  hiding  it  in  caves  or  in 
graves,  make  it  a  peculiarly  conspicuous 
object  Should  a  tree  grow  favorably  for 
Hieir  purpose,  they  will  employ  it  as  the  final 
restiiig-place  of  ihe  dead  body.    Lying  in  its 


canoe  coffin,  and  so  covered  over  with  leave 
and  grass  that  its  shape  is  quite  disguise( 
the  body  is  lifted  into  a  convenient  fork  c 
the  tree,  and  lashed  to  the  boughs  by  nativ 
ropes.  No  further  care  is  taken  of  it,  and  i 
in  process  of  time,  it  should  be  blown  out  c 
the  tree,  no  one  will  take  the  trouble  of  r€ 
placing  it 

Should  no  tree  be  growing  in  the  selectc 
spot,  an  artificial  platform  is  made  for  th 
body,  by  fixing  the  ends  of  stout  branches  i: 
the  ground,  and  connecting  them  at  thei 
tops  by  smaller  horizontal  oranchcs.  Sue! 
are  the  curious  tombs  which  are  rei)resente 
in  the  illustration  No.  3,  on  page  775.  Tlies 
strange  tombs  are  mostly  placed  among  th 
reeds,  so  that  nothing  can  be  mori^  mourn 
ful  than  the  sound  of  the  wind  as  it  shake 
the  reeds  below  the  l)ranch  in  which  th 
corpse  is  lying.  The  object  of  this  aerii; 
tomb  is  evfdent  enough,  namely,  to  protet 
the  corpse  from  the  dincjo,  or  native  do^ 
That  the  ravens  and  other  carrion-eatiiv 
birds  should  make  a  banquet  upon  the  bod; 
of  the  dead  man  does  not  seem  to  troubl 
the  survivoi-8  in  the  least,  and  it  oftei 
hapi)ens  that  the  traveller  is  told  by  th 
croak  of  the  disturbed  ravens  that  the  body  c 
a  dead  Australian  is  lying  in  the  brancKe 
over  his  liead. 

The  aerial  tombs  are  mostly  erected  fo 
the  bodies  of  old  men  who  have  died 
natural  death ;  but  when  a  young  warrio 
has  fallen  in  battle  the  body  is  treated  in 
Ycry  diflerent  manner.  A  moderately  higl 
platform  is  erected,  and  upon  this  is  seate< 
the  body  of  the  dead  warrior,  with  the  fac 
toward  the  rising  sun.  The  legs  are  crossed 
and  the  arms  kept  extended  by  means  <] 
sticks.  The  fat  is  then  removed,  and,  afte 
being  mixed  with  red  ochre,  is  rubbed  ove 
the  body,  which  has  previously  been  carefully 
denuded  of  hair,  as  is  done  in  the  ceremony 
of  initiation.  The  legs  and  arms  are  cov 
ered  with  zebra-like  stripes  of  red,  white 
and  yellow,  and  the  weapons  of  the  dead  mai 
are  laid  across  his  lap. 

The  body  being  thus  arranged,  fires  ar'd 
lighted  under  the  platform,  and  kept  up  fo] 
ten  days  or  more,  during  the  whole  of  whicl 
time  the  friends  and  mourners  remain  bj 
the  body,  and  are  not  permitted  to  speak 
Sentinels  relieve  each  other  at  appointee 
intervals,  their  duty  being  to  see  that  th< 
fires  are  not  suffered  to  go  out,  and  to  keej 
the  flies  away  by  waving  leafy  boughs  o: 
bunches  of  emu  feathers.  When  a  body  ha 
been  treated  in  this  manner,  it  becbmei 
hard  and  mummy-like,  and  the  stranges 
point  is,  that  the  wild  dogs  will  not  touch  i 
after  it  has  been  so  long  smoked.  It  re 
mains  sitting  on  the  platform  for  tw< 
months  or  so,  and  is  then  taken  down  an< 
buried,  with  the  exception  of  the  skull 
which  is  made  into  a  drinklng-cup  for  th 
nearest  relative,  as  has  alrendy  been  men 
tioned. 
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Considering  the  trouble  which  is  taken  in 
the  preparation  of  these  bodies,  and  tlio 
evident  respect  which  is  felt  lor  a  brave 
warrior  in  death  as  well  as  in  life,  the  after 
treatment  of  them  is  very  remarkable. 
When  a  friend,  or  even  an  individual  of  the 
same  tribe,  sees  one  of  these  mummified 
bodies  for  the  first  time,  he  pays  no  honor  to 
it,  but  loads  it  with  reproaches,  abusing  the 
dtadman  for  dvin<?  when  the  tribe  stood  in 
mn  need  of  brave  and  skilful  men,  and  say- 
ing tliat  l^e  ought  to  have  known  better  than 
to  die  when  there  was  plenty  of  food  in  the 
country.  Then,  after  contemplating  the 
body  for  some  time,  he  hurls  his  spear  and 
'•lub  at  it,  crying  out  at  the  same  time, 
MFhy  did  vou  die?    Take  that  for  dying." 

In  the  illustration   No.  2,  on  page  775, 
two  of  these  bodies  are  seen  seated  on  the 
platform,  sujijiorted  by  being  tied  to  the  up- 
rights by  their  hands  and  heads,  and  having 
tfcir  weapons  in  their  laps.    On  one  side  is 
one  of  the  sentinels  engaged  in  driving  away 
thetlies  with  his  flapper,  and  on  the  other 
is  a  second  sentinel  bringing  fuel  for  the  fire. 
The  seated  figures  belong  to  the  same  tribe. 
Around  Portland   Bay,  and   toward  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  the  continent,  the  na- 
tives have  a  curious  combination  of  entomb- 
ment au<l  burning.    They  let  the  dejid  body 
dowrn  into  one  of  the  hollow  trees,  where  it 
18  sapported  in  an  upright  position.    A  quan- 
tity of  dry  leaves  and  grass  is  then  heaped 
upon  the  tree,  and  the  whole  consumed   by 
fire,  amid  the  dismal  screams  and  cries  of 
the  women. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  funeral  ceremonies 
are  only  employed  in  the  case  of  those  whose 
death  is  supposed  to  be  a  loss  to  the  tribe. 
Men,  and  even  boys,  are  therefore  honored 
with  funeral  rites,  becaase  the  younger  men 
are  warriors,  the  boys  would  have  been  war- 
riors, and  the  old  naen  have  done  service  by 
arms,  and  are  still  useful  for  their  wisdom. 
Even  young  women  are  buried  with  some 
amount  of  show,  because  they  produce  chil- 
dren for  the  tribe. 

•But  of  all  beings  an  old  woman  is  most  ut- 
terly despised.    She  can  render  no  service; 
«he  has  never  been  considered  as  anything 
bat  a  mere  domesticated  animal,  and  even 
for  domestic  purposes  she  has  ceased  to  be 
lueful.    When  sne  dies,  therefore,  no  one 
relets  her.    She  is  nothing  but  a  useless 
burden  on  her  people,  consuming  food  which 
the  does  not  earn,  and  sitting  by  the  fire 
when  the  youn«jer  women  arc  engaged  in 
work.    It  is  nothing  to  them  that  she  has 
worn  herself  out  in  the  hard,  thankless,  and 
never  ceasing  labor  which  constitutes  the 
life  of  an  Australian  woman,  and  so  when 
■he  dies  her  body  is  drawn  away  out  of  the 
camp  bj  the  heels,  and  stuffed  away  hastily 
in  some  hollow  tree  or  cave   that  may  be 
most  convenient    Sometimes  the  bojy  is 
laid  <Mi  a  bough,  as  has  already  been  de- 
^•cribed;  )ral  eveii  in  such  a  case  it  is  merely 


laid  on  the  branch,  without  being  placed  in 
a  canoe,  or  covered  with  matting,  boughs, 
and  leaves,  as  is  the  case  with  the  bodies  oi 
meu.  The  corpse  is  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  branch  until  it  falls  to  pieces;  and  when 
any  of  her  relatives  choose  to  ttike  the  trou- 
ble, they  will  scra])e  a  hole  in  the  sand  and 
bury  the  scattered  bones. 

Tlie  shee-oak,  or  casuarina,  is  the  tree 
which  is  generally  selected  for  this  pur|)Ose, 
partly  because  it  is  one  of  the  commonest 
trees  of  Australia,  and  partly  because  the 
peculiar,  growth  of  its  boughs  aflbrds  a  firm 
platform  for  the  corpse. 

Tlie  time  of  mourning  docs  not  cease  with 
the  funeral,  nor,  in  case  of  a  tree-tomb,  with 
the  subsequent  interment  of  the  bones.  At 
stated  times  the  women,  by  whom  the  mourn- 
ing is  chiefly  performed,  visit  the  tomb,  and 
with  their  kattiis,  or  digging-sticks,  peck  up 
the  earth  around  them,  and  make  the  place 
look  neat.  This  done  they  sit  down  and  ut- 
ter their  most  doleful  cries  and  lamentations. 
In  some  places  they  content  themselves  with 
vocal  lamentations,  but  in  others  the  women 
think  it  necessary  to  show  their  grief  by 
repeating  the  head  chopping,  limb  scarring, 
and  other  marks  of  blood-letting  which  ac- 
comj)any  that  portion  of  the  funeral  cere- 
monies. 

In  one  part  of  Australia,  near  the  north- 
west bend  of  the  Murray,  a  most  remarkable 
custom  prevails.  Widows  attend  upon  the 
tombs  of  their  dead  husbands,  and,  after 
shaving  their  heads,  cover  them  with  pme- 
clay  kneaded  into  a  paste.  The  head  is  first 
covered  with  a  net,  to  prevent  the  pipe-clay 
from  sticking  too  tightly  to  the  skin,  a  mis- 
fortune which  is  partly  averted  by  the 
amount  of  grease  with  which  every  Austra- 
lian is  anointed. 

A  layer  of  this  clay  more  than  an  inch  in 
thickness  is  plastered  over  the  head,  and 
when  dry  it  forms  a  skull-cap  exactly  fitting 
the  head  on  which  it  was  moulded,  and  on 
account  of  its  weight,  which  is  several 
pounds,  must  be  very  uncomfortable  to  the 
wearer.  These  badges  of  mourning  may  be 
found  lying  about  near  the  tumuli,  and,  until 
their  real  use  was  discovered,  they  were  very 
mysterious  objects  to  travellers.  In  the  il- 
lustration No.  1,  on  the  781st  page,  is  seen  a 
burying  place  near  the  river.  Several  of  the 
mound  tombs  of  the  natives  are  shown,  and 
in  the  foreground  are  two  widows,  seated  in 
the  peculiar  attitude  of  Australian  women, 
and  wearing  the  widow's  cap  of  pipe-clay. 
Several  other  caps  are  lying  near  tne  tombs, 
having  been  already  employed  in  the  cere- 
monies of  mourning. 

So  careful  are  the  natives  of  the  marks  of 
respect  due  from  the  survivors  to  the  dead, 
that  a  widow  belonging  to  one  of  the  tribes 
on  the  Clarence  River  was  put  to  death  be- 
cause she  neglected  to  keep  in  order  the  tomb 
of  her  late  husband,  and  to  dig  up  periodi- 
cally the  earth  around  it. 
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From  the  disponal  of  the  dead,  we  are  nat- 
urally led  to  the  religious  belief  of  the  Au- 
stralians. Like  all  savages,  they  are  very 
reticent  about  their  religious  feelings,  con- 
cealing as  far  as  possible  their  outward  ob- 
Bervances  from  the  white  people,  and  avow- 
ing ignorance,  if  questioned  respecting  the 
meaning  of  those  which  have  become  known 
to  the  strangers.  Some  observances,  how- 
ever, have  been  explained  by  Gi'om,  the  un- 
fortunate Scotch  woman  who  had  to  reside 
so  long  among  the  Kowrdregas,  and  others 
by  native  converts  to  Christianity.  Even 
these  latter  have  not  been  able  to  shake 
off  the  superstitious  ideas  which  they  had 
contracted  through  the  whole  of  their  pre- 
vious lives,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  concealed  much  from  their  interro- 
gators, and,  if  pressed  too  closely,  wilfully 
misled  them. 

The  following  short  account  will,  however, 
give  an  idea  of  the  state  of  religious  feeling 
among  the  aborigines,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained. And,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid 
and  steady  decrease  of  the  native  tribes,  it  is 
possible  tliat  our  knowledge  of  this  subject 
will  never  be  greater  than  it  is  at  present 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  no  grounds  for 
thinking  that  the  aborigines  believe  in  any 
one  Supreme  Deity,  nor,  in  fact,  in  a  deity 
of  any  kind  whatever.  As  is  usual  with  most 
savage  nations,  their  belief  in  supernatural 
beings  is  limited  to  those  who  are  capable  of 
doing  mischief,  and,  although  the  conception 
of  a  beneficent  spirit  which  will  do  good 
never  seems  to  enter  an  Australian's  mind, 
he  believes  fully,  in  his  misty  fashion,  in  the 
existence  of  many  evil  spirits  which  will  do 
harm. 

Of  these  there  are  many.  One  of  them  is 
the  Arlak^  a  being  which  takes  the  shape  of 
a  man.  It  is  onlv  seen  at  night,  and  is  in 
the  habit  of  watching  for  stragglers  in  the 
dark,  seizinjj  them  and  earning  them  off. 
Severid  natives  told  Mr.  Mc(jillivray  that 
they  had  seen  the  arlak;  and  one  man,  who 
had  summoned  enough  courage  to  fight  it 
when  it  attacked  him,  showed  the  marks  of 
the  demon's  teeth  upon  his  body.  For- 
tunately, the  arlak  cannot  endure  light,  and 
therefore  the  natives,  if  they  have  to  go  the 
smallest  distance  in  the  dark,  take  a  fire-stick 
in  one  hand  and  a  weapon  of  some  sort  in 
the  other. 

One  kind  of  evil  spirit,  which  is  very  much 
dreaded  by  the  aborigines,  is  the  one  in 
whom  death  is  personified.  He  is  short, 
thick,  very  ugly,  and  has  a  disagreeable 
smell.  The  natives  of  the  Moorundi  dis- 
trict believe  in  a  native  spirit,  wonderftilly 
similar  in  attributes  to  the  Necker  of  Ger- 
man mythology.  Although,  according  to 
their  accounts,  it  is  very  common,  they  have 
great  difficulty  in  describing  it,  and,  as  far 
as  can  be  ascertained  from  their  statements, 
it  is  like  a  huge  star-fish.  This  demon  in- 
babits  the  fresn  water,  or  there  might  have 


been  grounds  for  believing  it  to  be  merely 
an  exaggeration  of  the  cuttle-fish. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Australia 
is  found  the  belief  in  the  iiunyip,  a  demon 
which  infests  woods,  and  which-  has  been 
seen,  as  is  said,  not  only  by  natives  but  by 
white  men.  The  different  accounts  of  the 
animal  vary  extremel}-.  Some  who  have 
seen  it  aver  it  to  be  as  large  as  a  horse,  to 
have  a  pair  of  eyes  as  big  as  saucers,  and  a 
pair  of  enormous  horns. 

Others  ^ive  a  very  different  account  of  it, 
and  one  ot  the  Barrabool  Hill  natives  gave  a 
very  animated  description  of  the  dreaded 
buiij'ip.  He  illustrated  his  lecture  by  a 
spirited  drawing,  in  which  the  bunyij)  was 
represented  as  having  a  long  n(;ck  and  head, 
something  like  that  of  the  giraffe,  a  thick 
flowing  mane,  and  two  short  and  massive 
fore-legs,  each  of  which  was  armed  with 
four  powerful  tnlons.  The  entire  body  was 
covered  with  strong  scales,  overlapj)ing  each 
other  like  those  of  the  hawksbill  turtle. 
This  creature  he  represented  as  half  beast, 
half  demon,  and  vaunted  the  superior  cour- 
age of  his  ancestors,  who  ventured  to  oppose 
this  terrible  creature  as  it  lay  in  wait  for 
their  wives  and  children,  and  drove  it  out  of 
the  reeds  and  bush  into  the  water  whence  it 
came. 

Thinking  that  some  large  and  now  extinct 
beast  miglit  have  lived  in  Australia,  which 
might  have  been  traditionally  known  to  the 
aborigines,  scientific  men  have  taken  par- 
ticular pains  to  ransack  those  portions  ot  the 
country  which  they  could  reach,  in  hopes  of 
finding  remains  wfiich  might  be  to  Australia 
what  those  of  the  megatlurium  and  other 
huge  monsters  are  to  the  Old  W(rrld.  Noth- 
ing of  the  kind  has,  however,  been  found. 
Some  very  large  bones  were  once  discovered 
on  the  banks  of  a  shallow  salt  lagoon  (just 
the  idace  for  the  bunvi})),  but  when  sent  to 
the  British  Museum  they  were  at  once  tbund 
to  be  the  remains  of  a  gigantic  kangaroo.  At 
j)resent,  the  legend  of  the  bunyip  stands  on 
a  level  with  that  of  the  kraken  —  everj''  na- 
tive believes  it,  some  aver  that  they  htive 
seen  it,  but  no  one  has  ever  discovered  the 
least  tingible  proof  of  its  existence. 

To  these  evil  spirits  the  natives  attribute 
every  illness  or  misfortune,  and  in  conse- 
quence are  anxious  to  avoid  or  drive  them 
awa3^  All  meteors  are  reckoned  by  them 
among  the  evil  spirits,  and  are  fancifully 
thouglit  to  be  ghosts  which  multiply  by  selt- 
division.  The  aborigines  think,  however, 
that  by  breathing  as  loudly  as  they  can,  and 
repeating  some  cabalistic  words,  they  disarm 
the  demons  of  their  power. 

Tliey  have  one  very  curious  belief, — 
namely,  that  any  one  who  ventured  to  sleep 
on  the  grave  of  a  deceased  person,  he  would 
ever  afterward  be  freed  from  the  power  of 
evil  spirits.  The  ordeal  is,  however,  so  ter- 
rible that  very  few  summon  up  sufficient 
courage  to  &ce  it.     "During  that  awfol 
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8le(?p  the  spirit  of  the  doceased  would  visit 
him, siizu  lujn  by  the  throat,  and,  open iui:: 
hira,  UaO  out  his  bowels,  which  it  woultl 
aftorwanl  rcplotM',  and  closo  up  the  wound  I 
Such  as  ;uv  hardy  enough  to  j^o  throu<!:h  this 
terribivi  i.»ide;il  —  encounter  the  darkness  of 
theniihr  an  I  the  solemnity  of  the  »j:rave  — 
ar,-  tlkiiafurth  *  koradjee  ■  men,  or  priests, 
and  pniL't  i.se  sorcer}-  .iml  incantations  upon 
the  oih'.-rs  of  their  tribe.'' 

luSiiutheru  Australia,  the  natives  believe 
tliarrh«»  sun  and  moon  arc  liuman  beinj^s. 
Thy  ouce  inhabited  the  earth.  Th«^  planets 
are  Joi?*  beloniJjing  to  the  moon,  who  run 
aljout  Iut;  and  the  various  constellations  are 
grrmjjsof  chiIdr^?n.  An  eclipse  i>f  either  the 
?»n  or  moon  is  looketl  upon  as  a  terril.»l(^ 
caluinity,  beinix  sure  to  be  the  forerunner  of 
dijK;a'<e  and  death. 

All iHuial-places  (jf  the  dead  are  held  as 
liaMi'  ti  be  haunted  by  (!vil  spirits,  and  are 
th.Tofoni  avoided.  I*rom«>ntories,  esju'cially 
thuse  \vhi«:h  have  rocky  headlands,  an^  also 
consiilfn-d  as  sacred;  and  it  is  probably  on 
acc«»uiit  of  that  idi-a  that  the  skull  ml)nu- 
mentH,  unMitioned  on  page  77.J,  an*  raisi^l. 

Si»mf  of  these  places  are  rendered  inter- 
esting by  specimens  of  native  drawings, 
ahowiiiir'  that  the  aborigines  of  Australia 
really  possess  the  undeveloj)ed  elements  of 
aninic  power.  Owing  to  thu  su])erstition 
whirh  prevails,  the  natives  can  scarcelv  be 
iniluced  to  visit  such  Hi)ots,  giving  as  tlieir 
rt?a-<rpu  tor  refusing  that  "too  much  dibbil- 
dibbil  walk  there."  Mr.  Angas  was  fortu- 
nate enough,  however,  to  discjover  a  con- 
sitk-rable  number  of  these  drawings  and 
caning*,  and  succeedcnl  in  imi)ressing  into 
hii*  Service  an  old  native  woman.  His  de- 
scription is  so  vivid,  that  it  must  be  given  in 
hLs  own  won  Is:  — 

"Thi^  most  important  result  of  our  ram- 
bles around  the  bays  and  rocky  promontories 
of  Port  Jackson  was  the  discovery  of  a  new 
ami  remarkable  feature  connected  with  tluj 
history  of  the  natives  formerly  inhabiting 
this  portion  of  New  South  Wales. 

**  I  refer  to  tlieir  carvings  in  outline,  cut 
into  the  surface  of  flat  rocks  in  the  neighbor- 
bood.  and  especially  on  the  summits  of  the 
"vwious  promontories  about  the  harbors  of 
the  ooaitt.    Although  these  carvings  exist  in 
considerable  numbers,  covering  all  the  llat 
wcks  upon  many  of  the  headlands  overlook- 
ing the  water,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  up  to 
the  present  time  they  appear  to  have  re- 
inained  unobserved;  and  it  was  not  until  my 
fiiend  Mr.  Miles  first  noticed  the  rude  tigure 
of  a  kangaroo  cut  upon  the  surlace  of  a  Hat 
rock  near  Camp  Cove,  that  we  were  led  to 
piake  a  careful  search  for  these  singular  and 
interesting  remains  of  a  people  who  are  now 
nearly  extinct 

"  About  a  dozen  natives  of  the  Sydney  and 
Broken  Bay  tribes  were  encamped  amongst 
the  bushes  6n  the  margin  of  a  small  fresh- 
water^ lake,  dose  to  Camp  Cove;  and  iVom 


amongst  them  we  selected  *01d  Queen 
Gooseberry '  (as  she  is  generally  styled  by 
the  colonists)  t^)  be  our  guide,  prouusing 
her  a  reward  of  tU)ur  and  tobacco  if  she 
would  tell  us  what  she  knew  about  these 
carvings,  and  conduct  us  to  all  the  rocks  and 
headlands  in  the  neighborhood  when?  like 
tigures  existed.  At  lirst  the  old  woman 
objected,  saying  that  su(rh  places  were  all 
konidlw.  ground,  or  •priest's  ground,'  and 
that  she  must  not  visit  them;  but  at  length, 
becoming  more  communicative,  she  tobf  us 
all  she  knew,  and  all  that  she  had  heard  her 
lather  sav,  resi)ecting  them.  She  likewise 
couftentcil  at  last  to  guide  us  to  several  spots 
near  the  North  Land,  where  she  said  the 
carvings  existed  in  greater  numbers;  as  also 
the  impressions  of  hands  upon  the  sides  of 
high  rocks. 

''  With  some  difficulty  we  prevailed  upon 
the  haggard  old  creature  to  venture  with  us 
into  a  whale-boat;  so,  with  Queen  (Jo<\«»e- 
berry  for  our  guide,  we  crossed  t(»  the  North 
Land.  After  examining  the  Hat  rocks  in 
every  dinction,  we  found  sutlicrifc^nt  ex- 
amples of  these  singular  outlines  to  con  linn 
at  once  the  oi>iuion  that  they  wen»  executed 
by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants;  but  at  what 
period  is  quite  uncertain.  From  tin*  half- 
t)blitt»rated  state  of  many  of  them  (although 
the  lines  are  cut  nearly  an  inch  deep  into 
the  hard  rock),  and  fnun  the;  fact  that  from 
several  of  them  we  were  compelUrd  to  clear 
away  soil  and  shrubs  of  long-continued 
growth,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  been 
executed  a  very  long  time. 

'"At  first  we  could  not  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  that  these  carvings  Avere  the  work  of 
savages,  an<l  we  conjectured  that  the  ligure 
of  the  kangaroo  might  have?  ])een  the  Avork 
of  some  European;  but  when,  ]un*suing  our 
researches  further,  we  found  all  the  most 
out-of-the-way  and  least  accessibh^  heacl- 
lands  adorned  with  similar  carvings,  and 
also  that  the  whole  of  the  subjects  rei)re- 
sentcd  intlUjaions  objects  —  such  as  kanga- 
roos, o])ossums,  sharks,  the  hclleman  or 
shield,  the  boomerang,  and,  above  all,  the 
human  figure  in  the  attitmhs  of  the  cnrrob- 
boree  (hotces  —  we  could  c(mie  to  nt>  other 
conclusion  than  that  they  were  of  native 
origin.  Europeans  would  have  drawn  ships, 
and  horses,  and  men  with  hats  u])on  their 
heads,  had  th(»y  attempted  such  a  laborious 
and  tedious  occupation. 

"*An  old  writer  on  Xew  South  Wales, 
about  the  y(\'ir  180.3,  remarks,  when  refer- 
ring to  the  natives,  '  They  have  some  taste 
for  sculpture,  most  of  their  instruments  being 
carved  with  rude  work,  eftected  with  pieces 
of  broken  shell;  and  on  the  rockn  iwo  fre- 
qu(aitly  to  be  seen  various  figures  of  ./iVi, 
cluhs^  W'o/v7,s,  animnh,  ttc,  not  contempti- 
bly re])resented.' 

*'Some  of  the  figures  of  fish  measured 
twenty-five  feet  in  length;  and  it  is  curious 
that  the  representations  of  the  sliield  ^x- 
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actly  corresponded  with  that  used  by  the 
natives  of  Port  Stephens  at  the  present  da}'. 
These  sculptured  forms  prove  that  the  New 
Hollanders  exercised  the  art  of  desijjn, 
which  has  been  questioned,  and  they  also 
serve  to  corroborate  Captain  Groy's  discov- 
eries of  native  delineations  in  caves  upon  the 
north-west  coast  of  Australia,  during  his 
expedition  of  discoverv.  At  Lane  Cove,  at 
Port  Aiken,  and  at  Point  Pipj^r,  we  also 
met  with  similar  carvings.  Whilst  on  a 
visit  at  the  latter  place,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  on  the  flat  rocks  at  the  extremity  of  the 
grounds  belonging  to  the  estate  where  I  was 
staying,  there  mi^ht  be  carvings  similar  to 
those  at  the  Heads;  and  on  searching  care- 
fully I  found  considerable  numbers  of  them 
in  a  tolerably  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
Of  all  these  I  took  measurements,  and 
made  careful  fac-simile  drawings  on  the 
spot" 

In  the  appendix  to  his  work,  Mr.  Angas 
gives  reduced  copies  of  these  figures,  sonie 
of  which  are  executed  with  wonderful  spirit 
and  fidelity.  Even  the  human  figures, 
which  are  shown  with  extended  arms  and 
spread  legs,  as  in  the  dance,  are  far  better 
tnan  those  usually  drawn  by  savages,  infi- 
nitely superior  to  those  produced  by  the 
artists  of  Western  Africa,  while  some  of  the 
animals  are  marvellously  accurate,  remind- 
ing the  observ^er  of  the  outline  drawings 
upon  Egyptian  monuments.  The  best  are, 
perhaps,  a  shark  and  a  kangaroo.  The  lat- 
ter is  re])resentcd  in  the  attitude  of  feeding. 

In  some  parts  of  Australia,  the  carvings 
and  paintings  are  usually  in  caves  by  the 
water's  edge,  and  of  such  a  character  is 
the  cave  which  is  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion No.  2,  on  the  following  page.  These 
caves  are  in  sandstone  rock,  and  the  figures 
Vpon  them  are  mostly  those  of  men  and 
kangaroos,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
in  the  human  figures,  although  their  eyes, 
noses,  and  even  the  joints  of  the  knees,  are 
boldly  marked,  the  mouth  is  invariably 
absent. 

Human  hands  and  arms  arc  often  carved 
on  rocks.  One  very  remarkable  example 
was  discovered  by  Captain  Grey  in  North- 
West  Australia.  When  penetrating  into  a 
large  cave,  out  of  which  ran  a  number  of 
smaller  caves,  the  explorers  were  struck  by 
a  really  astonishing  trick  of  native  art  The 
sculptor  had  selected  a  rock  at  the  side  of 
the  cavity,  and  had  drawn  upon  it  the  figure 
of  a  hand  and  arm.  This  had  then  been 
painted  black,  and  the  rock  around  it  col- 
ored white  with  pipe-clay,  so  that  on  enter- 
ing the  cave  it  appeared  exactly  as  if  the 
hand  and  arm  of  a. black  man  were  project- 
ing through  some  crevice  which  admitted 
ligiit. 

Their  belief  in  ghosts  implies  a  knowledge 
that  the  spirit  of  man  is  immortal.  Yet 
their  ideas  on  this  subject  are  singularly 
misty,  not  to  say  inconslBtent,  one  part  of 


their  belief  entirely  contradicting  the  oth 
They  believe,  for  example,  that  when  i 
spirit  leaves  the  body,  it  wanders  about 
some  time  in  darkness,  until  at  last  it  fii 
a  cord,  by  means  of  which  a  *'  big  black-fc 
spirit "  named  Oomudoo  i)ulls  it  uj)  from  1 
earth.  Yet  they  apj)ropriate  certain  partJ 
the  earth  as  the  future  residence  of  the  diff 
ent  tribes,  the  spirits  of  the  departed  Nai 
being  thought  to  dwell  in  the  islands 
Spencers  Gulf,  while  those  of  the  Parnl< 
las  go  to  other  islands  toward  the  west 
if  to  contradict  both  ideas,  we  have  alrca 
seen  that  throughout  the  whole  of  Austrg 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  su])posed 
haunt  the  spots  where  their  bodies 
buried. 

And,  to  make  confusion  worse  confound 
the  aborigines  believe  very  firmly  in  tra; 
migration,  some  fancyin^j  that  tlie  spirits 
the  departed  take  lip  tlieir  abode  in  a 
mals,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  1 
lieving  that  they  are  transformed  into  wh 
men.  This  latter  belief  was  put  ver\'  si 
cinctly  bv  a  native,  who  stated  in  the  odd  j 
gon  employed  by  them,  that  **  when  bla< 
fella  tumble  down,  he  jump  up  all  sa: 
white-fella.'" 

This  idea  of  transmigration  into  the  for 
of  white  men  is  very  remarkable,  as  it 
shared  by  tlie  negro  of  Africa,  who  coi 
not  have  had  any  communication  with  1 
blac!k  native  of  Australia.  And,  still  m< 
strangely,  like  the  Africans,  thev  have  t 
same  word  for  a  white  man  and  tor  a  spii 
The  reader  may  remember  that  when  M 
Thompson  was  captured  by  the  natives,  o 
of  them  declared  that  she  was  his  daugh 
Gi'om,  who  had  become  a  white  womi 
and  the  rest  of  the  tribe  coincided  in  t 
belief.  Yet,  though  she  became  for  t 
second  time  a  member  of  the  tribe,  th 
always  seemed  to  feel  a  sort  of  mistni 
and  orten,when  the  children  were  jeering 
her  on  account  of  her  light  complexion  a 
ignorance  of  Australian  accom])lishnien 
some  elderly  person  would  check  them,  a 
tell  them  to  leave  her  in  peace,  as,  poor  Uiii 
she  was  nothino^  but  a  ghost. 

It  has  been  found,  also,  that  numbers 
white  persons  have  been  recognized  by  t 
blacks  as  being  the  spirits  of  their  lost  re 
tives,  and  have  in  consequence  been  digi 
fied  with  the  names  of  those  whom  th 
represented.  Mr.  M'Gillivray  mentions  th 
the  natives  of  Port  Essington  have  a  sli^ 
modification  of  this  theorv.  believing  ti: 
after  death  they  become  Malays. 

Of  their  belief  in  the  metempsychosis, 
transmigration  into  animal  forms,  there  a 
but  few  examples.  Dr.  Bennett  mentio 
that  on  one  occasion,  at  Bcrana  Plains,  wh 
an  European  was  chasing  one  of  the  nati 
animals,  a  native  who  was  with  him  begg 
him  not  to  kill  it,  but  to  take  it  alive,  ais 
was  "him  brother."  When  it  was  kilh 
he  was  very  angry,  and,  as  a  proof  his  8: 
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cerity,  refiised  to  eat  any  of  it,  continually 
grumbling  and  complaining  of  the  "  tum- 
bling down  him  brother." 

The  Nauo  tribe  preserve  a  tradition  which 

involves  this  metempsychosis.    Once  upon 

a   time,  a   certain    great  warrior,   named 

Willoo,  fought  their  tribe,  and  carried  off  all 

the  women,  and  killed  all  the  men  except 

twa    The  survivors  climbed  up  a  great  tree, 

foIIowe<l  by  Willoo.    They,  however,  broke 

off  the  branch  on  which  he  was  climbing, 

so  that  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  seiz^ 

by  a  dingo  below,  when  he  immediately  died, 

and  was  changed  into  an  ca^le  hawk,  which 

has  ever  afterward  been  calTed  by  the  name 

of  Willoo. 

The  same  tribe  think  that  a  small  lizard 
was  the  originator  of  the  sexes,  and  in  con- 
sequence call  it  by  different  names;  the  men 
using  the  term  ibirTri,  and  the  women  waka. 
Following  up  the  idea,  the  men  kill  every 
male  lizard  that  they  can  find,  while  the 
women  do  the  same  by  the  females. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  their  idea 
of  creation.  Of  a  single  Creator  of  all  things 
they  have  not  the  least  notion,  but  they  pos- 
sess some  traditions  as  to  the  origin  of  men 


or  natural  obiects.  The  Kowrdrega  tribe 
say  that  the  first  created  man  was  a  huge 
^iant  named  Adi.  One  dav,  while  he  was 
fishing  off  Hammond  Island,  he  was  caught 
by  the  tide  and  drowned,  a  great  rock  starts 
ing  up  to  mark  the  spot.  This  is  now  called 
Hammond's  Rock.  His  wives  saw  his  fate, 
committed  suicide  by  flinging  themselves 
into  the  sea,  and  were  immediately  changed 
into  a  series  of  dry  rocks  on  a  neighboring 
reef.  These  rocks  are  still  called  by  the  na- 
tives iplfe,  {.  c.  the  Wives. 

The  natives  of  the  Lower  Murray  have  a 
curious  tradition  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  river,  and  the  Alexandrina  and  Albert 
Lakes.  The  river  was  made  by  Oomudoo, 
the  '*big  black-fella  spirit,"  already  men- 
tioned. He  came  down  from  the  sky  in  his 
canoe,  and  ordered  the  water  to  rise  and 
form  the  river,  which  he  then  clothed  with 
bulrushes  and  populated  with  fish.  He 
brought  two  wives  with  him,  but  they  unfor- 
tunately proved  intractable,  and  ran  away 
from  him,  whereupon  Oomudoo  made  the 
two  lakes  in  question,  one  of  which  drowned 
each  wife. 
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In  many  points  the  Australian  savage  bears 
a  curious  resemblance  to  the  Bosjesmau  of 
Southern  Africa,  of  whom  a  full  account  has 
alreaily  been  ^iven  at  242-268  page. 

So  similar,  indeed,  arc  they,  that  the  col- 
onists use  the  word  Bushman  to  designate 
tlie  native  savage,  just  as  they  call  the  spot- 
ted dasyure  by  the  name  p'f  cat,  and  the 


than  her  forefathers,  that  she  should  wa 
to  wear  clothes  like  the  white  strange 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  a  day  or  t^ 
the  solitary  garment  was  thrown  aside,  a 
she  walked  about  as  before,  in  the  primiti 
accoutrements  of  her  tribe. 

Like  the  African  Bosjcsman,  the  Austi 
lian  native  has  no  settled   home,  althou; 


wombat  by  that  of  badger.     Much  confusion  .  he  considers  himself  as  having  a  right  to  t 


has  consequentlv  arisen ;  and  there  is  now 
before  me  a  book  descriptive  of  savage  life, 
in  which  the  author  has  mixed  up  the  Bos- 
jesman  of  Africa  and  the  Bushman  of  Au- 
stralia in  the  most  amusing  manner,  actually 
transplanting  a  quotation  from  a  book  of 
African  travels  into  the  account  of  Au- 
stralia. 

Like  the  Bosjesman,  the  Australian  de- 
pends upon  his  weapons  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  food,  living  almost  entirely  upon  the 

game  which  he  Kills,  and  being  skilled  in 
le  art  of  destroying  the  wariest  and  most 
active  of  animals  with  the  simplest  of 
weapons.  Ho  lives  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
feud,  his  quarrels  not  being  worthy  of  the 
name  of  warfare;  and  his6eaa  tVZ^aZof  a  war- 
rior is  a  man  who  steals  upon  his  enemy  by 
craft,  and  kills  his  foe  without  danger  to 
himself. 

He  cultivates  no  land,  neither  has  he  the 
least  notion  of  improving  his  social  condi- 
tion. He  cares  nothing  mr  clothes,  except, 
perhaps,  as  a  partial  shelter  from  the  ele- 
ments, and  utterly  ridicules  the  notion  that 
there  is  any  connexion  between  clothing  and 
modesty. 

Indeed,  on  one  occasion,  when  a  girl  had 
been  presented  with  a  petticoat  by  a  white 
lady,  and  returned  to  her  people,  displaying 
witn  pride  her  newly  acquired  [property,  her 
companions  instead  of  displaying  envy  at 
her  finery,  only  Jeered  at  her,  inquiring 
whether  she  thought  herself  so  much  better 


district  in  which  his  tribe  have  taken 
their  abode.  Contrary  to  the  usage  of  civ 
ized  life,  he  is  sensitive  on  the  general  q\n 
tion,  and  careless  in  detail.  With  civiliz 
beings  the  hearth  and  home  take  the  ti: 
place  in  the  aftections,  the  love  of  count 
being  merely  an  extension  of  the  love 
home.  With  the  Australian,  however, 
well  as  the  Bosjesman,  the  case  is  just  i 
versed.  He  has  no  home,  and  cares  not  1 
any  one  spot  more  than  another,  except  i\ 
some  spots  are  sheltered  and  others  c 
posed.  He  passes  a  semi-nomad  existen* 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Arab,  save  that  i 
stead  of  pitching  his  tent  on  a  convenit 
spot,  and  taking  it  away  when  he  leaves 
he  does  not  trouble  himself  even  to  car 
tlie  simple  materials  of  a  tent,  but  buildj 
rude  hut  in  any  spot  which  he  may  happ 
to  fancy,  and  leaves  it  to  decay  when  he  f( 
sakes  tlie  spot 

The  chief  object  of  the  ordinary  h 
made  by  an  Australian  savage  is  to  ( 
fend  the  inmates  from  the  cold  south-w< 
breezes.  Consequently,  the  entrances  of  t 
huts  may  be  found,  as  a  rule,  turned  towa 
the  north-east,  whence  come  the  warm  win 
that  have  passed  over  the  equator. 

The  summer  encampment  (see  page  7^ 
of  an  Australian  family  is  very  simple, 
number  of  leafy  boughs  are  stuck  in  t 
ground  in  a  semicircular  form,  the  size 
the  enclosed  space  varying  with  the  numl 
of  the  family.    These  boughs  are  8eld< 
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more  than  four  foot  in  height,  and  often 
ttarcely  exceed  a  vard,  their  only  object 
being  to  keep  oft  the  wind  from  the  lire, 
and  from  tlie  bodies  of  the  natives  as  tliey 
squat  round  the  flame  or  lie  asleep.  That 
any  one  should  expect  a  shelter  while  he 
is  standing  never  seems  to  enter  the  iniasji- 
nation  of  an  Australian  savage,  who,  like 
other  savages,  never  dreams  of  standing 
when  he  can  sit,  or,  indeed,  of  taking  any 
trouble  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
All  the  stories  that  are  told  of  the  indus- 
tiT  of  savage  life  are  pure  inventions,  and 
if  labor  be,  sxs  we  arc  often  told,  the  truest 
nobility,  wc  ought  to  hear  no  more  of  the 
" noble  savage."  Consistently  wi th  this  idea, 
the  native  Australian's  only  idea  of  the  hut  is 
I  place  where  he  can  sit  and  gorge  himself 
with  food,  and  lie  down  to  sleep  after  his 
enormous  meal.  A  fence  a  yard  in  height 
is  therefore  quite   good  enough    for  him, 

Sas  long  as  no  rain  falls,  he  thinks  a 
to  be  a  needless  expenditure  of  labor. 
In  the  illustration  referred  to  wc  have  an 
example  of  an  encampment  on  which  the 
natJTeshave  bestowed  father  more  care  than 
wnal,  and  have  actually  taken  the  pains  to 
form  the   branches    into  rude  huts.    The 
tpem.  shields,  and  other  weaj^ons  of  the 
natives  are    seen   scattered   about,    while 
round  the  fire  sit  or  lie  the  men  who  have 
ittisfied   their    hunger.     The    reader  will 
perceive  that  from  a  little  distance  such 
•n encampment  would  be  almost  invisible: 
ttd,  indeed,  except  by  the  thin  smoke  of 
the  fire,    the     most    practised    eye    can 
•carcely   detect    the    spot    where    natives 
itt  encamping.    Even    the    spears    which 

gject  above  the  bush  huts  look  at  a  little 
tance  merely  like  dried  sticks;  and,  if 
fte  inhabitants  be  very  anxious  to  escape 
ttbaervation,  they  establish  their  encamp- 
lient  in  a  retired  spot,  where  the  surround- 
^  objects  harmonize  as  closely  as  possible 
^mh  the  rude  shelter  which  answers  all 
tlinr  needs. 

In  many  places  the  natives  construct  a 
Ittbitation  similar  in  principle,  but  differing 
tnrtractare.  Should  the  locality  abound  iu 
4ie  eacalypytas,  or  stringy-bark  tree,  the 
iMtires  make  a  hut  altogether  different  in 
^gevance.  With  wonderful  dexterity,  they 
■Hpoff  the  bark  of  the  tree  in  lar^e  flakes, 
^€r  seven  feet  in  length.  A  few  large 
^lodies  of  trees   are   then   laid    on  the 

ef  80  that  they  form  a  rough  sort  of 
ork,  and  upon  these  branches  the 
dkes  of  bark  are  laid.    An  hour's  labor 
^make  one  of  Uiese  huts,  so  that  the  na- 
ttres  have  really  no  inducement  to  take 
^^  care  of  them.    Even  the  very  best  hut 
^wdi  a  natiye  Australian  evor  made  would 
be  inferior  to  the  handiwork  of  an  English 
hoj  of  ten  years  old.    For  my  own  part, 
1  remember  bnildinff  ikr  better  huts  than 
tbose  at  the  Austnuians,  though  I  was  at 
Ae  Usae  much  bdow  ten  years  of  age,  and 


had  gained  all  my  knowledge  of  practical 
architecture  from '*  Sandford  arid  Merton." 

There  is,  however,  one  gr(;at  advantage  in 
these  bark  huts  —  namely,  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  can  be  made,  and  the  sheltet 
which  they  really  do  give  from  the  travel- 
ler's great  enemy,  the  night  wind.  Even 
European  travellers  have  been  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  simple  structures,  and 
have  appreciated  the  invaluable  aid  of  a 
few  sheets  of  bark  propped  against  a  fallen 
branch.  Those  who  have  been  forced  to 
travel  without  tents  through  a  houseless 
country  have  learned  by  experience  that 
the  verv  best  shelter  from  the  night  winds  is 
not  height,  but  width.  A  tree,  tor  example, 
forms  but  a  very  poor  shelter,  while  a  low 
wall  barely  eigliteen  inches  high  and  six 
feet  in  length  keeps  off  the  wind,  and  ena- 
bles the  wearied  traveller  to  rest  in  compar- 
ative comfort.  Such  a  shelter  is  easily  made 
from  the  sheets  of  stringy  bark,  one  "or  two 
of  which  will  form  a  shelter  for  several 
sleepers. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  huts  that  human 
beings  ever  dignified  by  the  name  of  habita- 
tion are  those  which  are  made  by  the  women 
of  a  tribe  when  the  men  are  away.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  whole  of  the  adult 
males  go  oft'  on  an  expedition  which  will 
last  for  a  considerable  time  —  such,  for  ex- 
amplp,  as  a  raid  upon  a  nei*jhboring  tribe 
—  leaving  the  women  and  children  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  These,  knowing  that 
they  might  be  pounced  upon  by  enemies 
who  would  take  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  their  defenders,  retire  into  the  recesses 
of  the  woods,  where  they  build  the  oddest 
houses  imaginable,  half  burrows  scraped 
among  the  roots  of  trees,  and  half  huts 
made  of  bark  and  decayed  wood.  These 
habitations  are  so  inconspicuous  that  even 
the  practised  eye  of  the  native  can  scarcely 
discover  them. 

On  the  shores  of  Encounter  Bay  may  be 
seen  some  very  curious  habitations.  Every 
now  and  then  a  whale  is  thrown  ashore  by 
a  tempest;  and  in  such  a  case  the  tribes  of 
the  neighborhood  flock  round  it  with  great 
rejoicings,  seeing  in  it  an  unlimited  supply 
o^  food.  Iluge  as  the  animal  may  be,  it  is 
ere  long  consumed,  and  nothing  left  but  the 
skeleton.  Of  the  bones  the  natives  make 
the  framework  of  their  huts,  the  ends  of 
the  ribs  being  fixed  in  the  ground,  so  that 
the- bones  form  the  supports  of  the  arched 
roof,  which  is  nothing  more  than  boughs, 
grass,  and  matting  thrown  almost  at  random 
upon  the  bony  framework. 

During  the  winter  time  the  native  huts 
are  of  better  construction,  although  the 
best  hut  that  an  Australian  ever  made  is 
but  a  very  rude  and  primitive  specimen  of 
architecture.  These  winter  huts  are  made 
on  the  same  principle  as  those  employed  in 
summer,  but  the  materials  are  more  closely 
put  together.    The  framework  of  these  huts 
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is  made  by  sticking  a  number  of  saplings 
in  the  ground,  and  tying  them  together. 
Smaller  branches  and  twigs  are  then  passed 
in  and  out  of  the  uprights,  and  presse(idown 
to  make  a  tolerably  firm  wall.  Over  the 
wall  comes  a  layer  of  large  leaves,  and  an 
outer  covering  of  tea-tree  bark  is  placed 
over  the  trees,  and  held  in  its  place  by  a 
lashing  of  rattan.  These  houses  are  about 
five  feet  in  height,  and  have  an  arched  open- 
ing iust  large  enough  for  a  man  to  enter  on 
his  hands  and  knees. 

Such  huts  as  these,  however,  arc  but  sel- 
dom seen,  the  ordinary  winter  dwellings 
being  made  of  bushes,  as  seen  in  an  illuV 
tration  on  the  next  page.  Near  the  en- 
trance, but  not  within  it,^the  fire  is  kindled, 
and  at  night  the  natives  crowd  into  the  hut, 
filling  it  so  completely  that  a  view  of  tlie 
interior  displays  nothing  but  a  confused 
mass  of  human  limbs.  The  reader  will  per- 
ceive that  the  luxury  of  a  door  has  not  been 
contemplated  by  the  native  architects  —  an 
omission  which  is  perhaps  rather  fortunate, 
considering  the  crowded  state  of  the  in- 
terior. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  Coorung  a  rather 
peculiar  kind  of  habitation  is  used.  It  must 
first  be  mentioned  that  the  Coorung  is  a 
back-water  inlet  of  the  sea,  running  parallel 
to  it  for  some  ninety  miles  or  so,  never  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sea,  and 
divided  from  it  only  by  a  range  of  enormous 
sandhills.  It  is  a  wild  and  desolate  place, 
but  is  inhabited  by  the  Milmendura  tribe, 
who  made  themselves  so  notorious  for  the 
massacre  of  the  passengers  and  men  of  the 
ship  Maria,  The  natives  probably  like  the 
spot,  because  in  the  Coorung,  which  is  pro- 
tected from  the  ocean  wavetf  by  the  sand- 
hills, they  can  take  fish  without  danger,  and 
because  the  sandhills  furnish  a  fruit  called 
the  monterry,  or  native  apple,  as,  although 
a  berry  crowing  upon  a  creeping  plant,  it 
looks  and  tastes  like  a  miniature  apple. 

The  situation  is  much  exposed  in  tlie 
winter  time  to  the  cold  south-west  blasts, 
and  tlie  natives  accordingly  make  compara- 
tively strong  huts.  Their  dwellings  are 
formed  of  a  framework  of  sticks,  over  which 
is  plastered  a  thick  layer  of  turf  and  mud. 
In  addition  to  this  they  heap  over  the  hut 
a  ^eat  quantity  of  the  sand  and  shells  of 
which  the  ground  is  chiefly  composed,  so 
that  the  houses  of  the  Milmendura  look  like 
mere  mounds  or  hillocks  rising  from  the 
sandy  soil 

The  fire  which  is  found  in  every  Austra- 
lian encampment  is  generally  procured  by 
friction  from  two  pieces  of  wood,  one  being 
twirled  rapidly  between  the  hands  and  the 
other  held  firmly  by  the  feet  Indeed,  the 
Australian  savage  produces  fire  exactly  as 
does  the  South  ATrican  (see  page  100).  This 
accomplishment,  however,  is  not  universal, 
some  tribes  beii^  unable  to  produce  fire,  and 
being  dependent  on  the  ^^  fire-sticks ''  whidi 


the  women  carry  with  them.  It  has  occa- 
sionally happened  that  the  women  have  been 
careless  enough  to  allow  all  their  fire-sticla 
to  expire,  and  in  such  a  case  they  are  obliged 
to  go  to  the  nearest  friendly  tribe,  and  beg  a 
liffht  from  them,  in  order  to  procure  nre 
wnerewith  to  cook  the  game  that  their  hus- 
bands have  brought  home. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  ifci 
will  be  as  well  to  mention  briefly  a  few  d 
the  devices  used  by  the  Australian  nativei 
in  taking  their  game. 

One  of  these  devices  is  remarkably  in- 

Senious,  and  is  principally  employeSl  in 
uck  catching.  The  natives  find  out  a  jpot 
where  the  ducks  resort  in  order  to  feed,  and 
arrange  their  nets  so  that  they  may  inte^ 
cept  birds  that  flv  down  upon  them.  When 
the  ducks  are  all  busy  feeding,  the  native 
hunter,  who  has  concealed  himself  near  tbe 
place,  alarms  the  birds  by  suddenly  imitat- 
mg  the  cry  of  the  fish-liawk,  one  of  their 
deadliest  foes.  The  terrified  ducks  rise  in  s 
body;  but,  just  as  they  ascend,  the  wily  ni" 
tive  Ilin^s  into  the  air  a  triangular  piece  <rf 
bark,  imitating  again  the  cry  of  the  hawk 
The  birds,  fancying  that  the  hawk  is  sweep- 
ing down  upon  them,  try  to  escape  by  dart- 
ing into  the  reeds,  and  are  caught  in  the  nets. 

Another  ingenious  plan  is  used  for  cap- 
turing birds  singly.  The  native  makes  a 
sort  of  screen  of  branches,  and  conceals 
himself  within  it  In  his  hand  he  carries  a 
long  and  slender  rod,  at  the  end  of  which 
there  is  a  noose,  and  within  the  noose  a  bait 
Under  cover  of  the  screen  he  comes  close  to 
the  bird,  and  crently  places  the  treacherous 
noose  near  it  By  degrees  the  bird  comes 
closer  and  closer  to  the  bait,  and,  as  soon 
as  its  head  is  fairly  within  the  noose,  it  is 
secured  by  a  dexterous  twist  of  the  hand. 
Sometimes  the  native  does  not  employ  a 
bait  lie  builds  his  simple  shelter  by  some 
spot  where  birds  are  accustomed  to  drink 
and  calls  them  by  imitating  their  note 
They  come  to  the  spot,  and,  not  seeing  then 
companions,  perch  upon  the  sticks  undci 
which  the  hunter  is  concealed,  a  large  bund 
of  grass  being  generally  used  to  prevent  th< 
birds  from  seeing  him.  As  soon  as  the  bin 
perches,  he  slips  the  noose  over  its  head 
draws  it  inside  tlie  shelter,  kills  it,  and  wait 
for  another. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  nativoi 
make  a  self  acting  snare,  very  much  on  th< 
principle  of  the  nets  used  in  snaring  rabbits 
It  consists  of  a  sort  of  bag,  and  has  its  open 
ing  encircled  by  a  running  string,  the  othei 
end  of  which  is  fastened  to  some  fixed  ob 
ject,  such  as  a  tree-stump.  The  bag  is  mad< 
of  split  rattans,  so  that  it  remains  open,  and 
as  tne  meshes  are  very  wide,  the  bait  whici 
is  placed  within  it  can  easily  be  seen. 

If  a  bird  or  animal  should  come  to  th< 
bait,  which  is  fixed  at  the  very  extremity  o 
the  bag,  it  naturally  forces  its  way  towan 
the  tempting  object,  and  in  so  doing  pulL 
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upon  the  string  and  closes  the  mouth  of  the 
bag  behind  it  The  more  it  struggles,  the 
firmer  is  it  held;  and  so  it  remains  until  it  is 
taken  out,  and  the  trap  set  again.  This  ver^ 
ingenious  snare  is  used  mostly  for  bandi- 
coots and  similar  animals,  though  birds  are 
wmetirae*  caught  in  it 

The  natives^nave  another  self-acting  trap, 
which  is  identical  in  principle  with  the  eel 
baskets  and  lobster  pots  of  our  own  country. 
A  number  of  these  traps  were  found  by 
Mr,  Carron  in  some  huts   near    Princess 
Charlotte's  Bay.    They  were  made  of  strips 
of  cane,  and  were  about  five  feet  in  length 
by  ei^ht  or  nine  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
mouth.    From  the  opening  they  graduallv 
tapered  tor  some  four  feet,  an(I  then  sucT- 
denly  enlarged  into  a  large  round  basket  or 
pocket,  th.^  lower  ends  of  the  neck  projecting 
into  the  bask(!t  so  as  to  hinder  any  animal 
from  roturniui?    through    the    passage  by 
which  it  entered.    This  trap  was  used  in- 
diffen^ntly  for  catching  fish  and  small  .ani- 
mals. For  the  latter  purpose  it  was  laid  in 
their  track,  and  for  the  former  it  was  placed 
in  a  narrow  channel,  through  which  the  fish 
were  forced  to  pass  by  being  driven  by  a 
I     party  of  natives  in  the  water. 

Tiie  reader  will  remember  that  on  page 
785  tliere  is  a  reference  to  the  "  stringy- 
bark,"  and  its  use  in   architecture.     The 
same  bark  is  used  for  a  great  number  of 
purposes,  among  which  that  of  boat-building 
L**  pirhaps  the  most  conspicuous.    Should  a 
native  come  to  the  side  of  a  river  which  he 
<loe,s  not  wish  to  swim,  he  supplies  himself 
with  a  boat  in  a  very  expeditious  manner. 
Going  to  the  nearest  stringy-bark  trees,  and 
choosing  one  which  has  the  lines  of  the 
^ric  straight  and  not  gnarled,  he  chops  a 
rir»'le  round  the  tree  so  as  to  sever  the  bark, 
I    ttd  about  seven  or  eight  feet  higher  he 
t    fbops  a  second  circle.    His  next  proceeding 
i    ^  to  make  a  longitudinal  cut  down  one  side 
of  the  tree,  and  a  corresponding  one  on  the 
!    other  side.    He  then  inserts  the  handle  of 
I    jus  tomahawk,  his  digging-stick,  or  any  such 
'    ininlement,  between  the  bark  and  the  wood, 
•nd,  by  judicious  handling,  strips  off"  the 
bark  in  two    semi-cylindrical,  trough-like 
pieces  each  of  which  is  capable  of  being  made 
Uito  a  boat 

Should  he  be  alone,  he  seldom  troubles 
nimself  to  do  more  than  tie  the  bark  to- 
gether at  each  end  of  the  trough,  and  in 
ftis  frail  vesssel  he  will  commit  himself  to 
^e  river.  But  if  his  wife,  or  any  second 
person,  shonld  be  with  him,  he  makes  the 
"niple  boat  more  trustworthy  by  digging  a 
Qnantity  of  clav  out  of  the  river  bank,  knead- 
^  it  into  each  end  of  the  trough,  and  tying 
">e  bark  over  the  clay.  As  soon  as  he 
^hes  the  opposite  shore,  he  lands,  pushes 
|he  canoe  back  into  the  river  and  abandons 
^  knowing  that  to  make  a  second  canoe  will 
^  be  nearly  to  troublesome  as  to  take  care 


If,  however,  he  wants  a  canoe  in  which  he 
goes  fishing,  and  which,  in  consequence, 
must  be  of  a  stronger  make,  he  still  adheres 
to  the  stringy  bark  as  his  material,  though 
he  takes  more  care  in  the  manufacture. 
The  bark  is  bent,  like  the  birch  bark  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  by  moisture  and 
heat;  and  even  with  this  better  kind  of 
boat  clay  is  required  at  each  end,  and  is  also 
used  for  stopping  up  any  leakage. 

He  also  exhibits  a  still  better  use  of  the 
stringy-bark.  The  bark  is  not  only  formed 
into  a  boat-like  shape,  but  it  is  kept  in  its 
form  by  cross-pieces  of  wood.  The  edges 
are  also  strengthened:  and  altogether  this 
canoe  shows  a  wonderful  advance  in  boat- 
building. The  vessel  is  propelled  with  a 
regular  paddle  instead  of  the  fish  spear:  and 
altogether  the  boat  and  the  accompanying 
implements  remind  the  observer  of  the 
birch-bark  canoes  and  vessels  of  America. 

Another  simple  form  of  boat  is  made  on  a 
totally  different  principle  from  those  which 
have  already  been  described,  and,  instead  of 
being  a  hollow  trough  of  bark,  is  a  solid 
bundle  of  reeds  and  sticks  tied  together  in 
a  very  ingenious  manner,  and  giving  sup- 
port to  one  or  more  persons,  according  to  its 
size. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  Australia,  whose  remarkable  man- 
ners and  customs  are  fast  disappearing,  to- 
gether with  the  natives  themselves.  The 
poor  creatures  are  aware  of  the  fact,  and 
seem  to  have  lost  all  pleasure  in  the  games 
and  dances  that  formerly  enlivened  their 
existence.  Many  of  the  tribes  are  alto- 
gether extinct,  and  others  are  disappearing 
so  fast  that  the  people  have  lost  all  heart 
and  spirit,  and  succumb  almost  without 
complaint  to  the  fate  which  awaits  them. 
In  one  tribe,  for  example,  the  Barrabool, 
which  numbered  upward  or  three  hundred, 
the  births  during  seventeen  years  were 
only  twenty-four,  being  scarcely  two  births 
in  three  years;  while  the  deaths  had  been 
between  eighteen  and  nineteen  per  annum. 

Mr.  Lloyd  gives  a  touching  account  of 
the  survivors  of  this  once  fiourishing 
tribe  :  — 

''  When  I  first  landed  in  Geelong,  in  1837, 
the  Barrabool  tribe  numbered  upward  of 
three  hundred  sleek  and  healthy-looking 
blacks.  A  few  months  previous  to  my  leav- 
ing that  town,  in  May  1853,  on  casually 
strolling  up  to  a  couple  of  miam-miams,  or 
native  nuts,  that  were  erected  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Burwan  River,  I  observed 
seated  there  nine  loobras  (women)  and  one 
sickly  child. 

"  Seeing  so  few  natives,  I  was  induced  to 
ask  alter  numbers  of  my  old  dark  friends  of 
early  days  —  Ballyyang,  the  chief  of  the  Bar- 
rabool tribe,  the  great  Jaga-jaga,  Panige- 
rong,  and  many  others,  when  I  received 
the Mlo wing  pathetic  reply:  'Aha,  Mitter 
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Looyed,  Ballyyang  dedac  (dead),  Jaga-jaga 
dedac;  Panigerong  dedac,'  «fcc.,  naming 
many  others;  and,  continuing  their  sorrowful 
tale,  they  chanted,  in  minor  and  funereal 
tones,  in  their  own  soft  language,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect: 

" '  The  stranger  white  man  came  in  his 
great  swimming  corong  f vessel),  and  landed 
at  Corayio  with  his  aedabul  boulganas 
Har^e  animals),  and  his  anaki  boulganas 
(little  animals).  He  came  with  his  boom- 
booms  (double  guns),  his  white  miam- 
miams  (tents),  blankets,  and  tomahawks; 
and  the  dedabul  ummageet  (great  white 
stranger)  took  away  the  long-inherited  hunt- 
ing-grounds of  the  poor  Barrabool  coolies 
and  their  children,'  <fcc.,  &c. 

"  Having  worked  themselves  into  a  fit  of 
passionate  and  excited  grief,  weeping,  shak- 
ing their  heads,  and  holding  up  their  hands 
in  bitter  sorrow,  they  exclaimed,  in  wild 
and  frenzied  tones:  'Coolie I  coolie!  coolie! 
where  are  our  coolies  now!  "Where  arc 
our  fathers  —  mothers  —  brothers  —  sisters? 
Dead  !  —  all  gone!  dead! '  Then,  in  broken 
English,  they  said,  'Nebber  mind,  Mitter 
Looyed,  tir;  by  'm  by  all  dem  black  fella 
come  back  white  fella  like  it  you.'  Such  is 
the  belief  of  the  poor  aborigines  of  Victoria; 
hence  we  may  firmly  infer  that  they  possess 
a  latent  spark  of  hope  in  their  minus  as  to 
another  and  better  world. 

"  Then,  with  outstjetched  finger,  they 
showed  me  the  unhappy  state  of  the  aborig- 
inal population.  From  their  statement  it 
appeared  that  there  existed  of  the  tribe  at 
tiiat  moment  only  nine  Women,  seven  men, 
and  one  child.  Their  rapid  diminution  in 
numbers  may  be  traceci  to  a  variety  of 
causes.  First,  the  chances  of  obtaining 
their  natural  food  were  considerably  les- 
sened by  tlie  entire  occupation  of  the  best 
grassed  parts  of  the  country,  which  origin- 
ally abounded  in  kangaroo  and  other  ani- 
mals upon  which  they  subsisted.  The 
greater  number  of  these  valuable  creatures, 
as  an  irresistible  consequence,  retired  into 
the  wild  uninhabitable  countries^  far  from 
the  haunts  of  the  whitx)  man  and  his  destruc- 
tive dogs. 

"  Havinff  refused  the  aid  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  Sie  Missionary  Societies'  establish- 
ments at  the  River  Burwan  and  Mount 
Rouse,  the  natives  were  to  a  serious  extent 
deprived  of  animal  food,  so  essential  to  a 
people  who  were  ever  exposed  to  the  inclem- 
encies of  winter  and  the  exhausting  heats  of 
summer.  Influenza  was  one  of  the  greatest 
scourges  under  which  they  suffered.  Then, 
among  other  evils  attending  their  associ- 
ation with  tlie  colonists,  the  brandy,  rum,  and 
tobacco  told  fearfully  upon  their  already 
weakened  constitutions." 

This  one  tribe  is  but  an  example  of  the 
others,  all  of  whom  are  surely,  ana  some  not 
slowly,  approaching  the  end.  of  their  ex- 
istence.   For  many  reasons  we  cannot  but 


regret  that  entire  races  of  men,  possessing 
many  fine  qualities,  should  be  thus  passing 
away;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
that  they  are  but  following  the  order  of  the 
world,  the  lower  race  preparing  a  home  for 
the  higher. 

In  the  present  instance,  for  example,  the 
aborigines  performed  barely  lialf  of  their 
duties  as   men.    They   partially   exercised 
their  dominion  over  the  beasts  and  the  birds 
— killing,  but  not  otherwise  utilizing  them. 
But,  although  they  inherited  the  earth,  they 
did  not  subdue  it,  nor  replenish  it.    They 
cleared  away  no  useless  bush  or  forest,  to  re- 
place them  with  fruits;  and  they  tilled  no 
land,  leaving  the  earth  exactly  in  the  same 
condition  that  they  found  it.    Living  almost 
entirely  by  the  chase,  it  required  a  very 
large  hunting-^ound  to  support  each  man, 
and  a  single  tribe  gained  a  sainty  and  pre- 
carious living  on  a  tract  of  land  sufticient,. 
when  cultivated,  to  feed  a  thousand  timei 
their  number.     In  fact,  they  occupied  pre 
cisely  the  same  relative  position  toward  th 
human  race  as  do  the  lion,  tiger,  and  Icopan 
toward  the  lower  animals,  and  suffered  i 
consequence  from  the  same  law  of  extinctio 

In  process  of  time  white  men  came  to  ii^^ 
troduce  new  arts  into  their  country,  clea 
ing  away  useless  forest,  and  covering  tl^^ 
rescued  earth  with  luxuriant  wheat  crop 
sufticient  to  feed  the  whole  of  the  aborigin^sz^-s 
of  the  country ;  bringing  also  with  them  lier«-"ls 
of  sheep  and  horned  cattle  to  feed  upon  t^-^c 
vast  plains  which  formerly  nourished  but  a 
few  kangaroo,  and  to  multiply  in  such  nu^^^i- 
bers  that  they  not  only  supplied  the  whe>Ic 
of  their  adopted  land  with  food,  but  ttK^^^ 
flesh  was  exported  to  the  mother  country  - 

The  superior  knowledge  of  the  white  xir^^^ 
thus  gave  to  the  aborigines  the  means  of"_^^^ 
curing  their  supplies  of  food;  and  there  i"*^^^' 
his  advent  was  not  a  curse,  but  a  benefi.  *-  ^ 
them.  But  they  could  not  take  advan  ^  ^^2 
of  the  opportunities  thus  oftered  to  tl  »- *^^ 
and,  instead  of  seizing  upon  these  new  m  ^^r^^  ^ 
of  procuring  the  three  great  necessari  ^-^^^ 
human  life,  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  ^•^  ^• 
not  only  refused  to  employ  them,  but::- 
their  best  to  drive  them  out  of  the  cou 
murdering  the  colonists,  killing  their  c^ 
destroying  their  crops,  and  burning 
houses. 

The  means  were  offered  to  them 
finitely  bettering  their  social  conditio!^ 
the  opportunity  given  them,  by  substiti^ 
peaceful  labor  for  perpetual  feuds,  a 
turning  professional   murderers   into 
producers,  of  replenishing  the  land 
their  everlasting  quarrels,  irregular  m 
existence,  and  carelessness  of  human  li- 
well-nigh  depopulated.    These  niean^^ 
could  not  appreciate,  and,  as  a  natura 
sequence,  had  to  make  way  for  thos^ 
could.    The  inferior  must  always  ma" 
for  the  superior,  and  such  has  eVer  be 
case  with  the  savage.    I  am  persuade 
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tbe  comms  of  the  white  man  is  not  the  sole, 
nor  even  Uie  chief^  cause  of  the  decadence 
of  savage  tribes.  I  have  already  shown  that 
we  can  introdul^  no  vice  in  which  the  savage 
Ss  not  profoundly  versed,  and  feel  sure  tlmt 


the  cause  of  extinction  lies  within  the  savage 
himself,  and  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to 
the  white  man,  who  comes  t6  take  the  place 
which  the  savage  has  practically  vacated. 
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Southward  and  eastward  of  Australia  we 
come  to  the  group  of  islands  known  collec- 
tively as  New  Zealand.  Like  Australia, 
New  Zealand  possesses  many  peculiarities 
of  climate  and  natural  production,  and  is  in- 
habited by  a  number  of  tribes  which  are  gen- 
erally hostile  to  each  other,  but  which  are 
almost  identical  in  appearance  and  habits. 
We  shall  therefore  be  enabled  to  treat  of  this 
important  portion  of  the  globe  with  much 
more  brevity  than  could  be  the  case  if,  as  in 
Africa,  the  tribes  differed  from  each  other 
in  hue,  dress,  and  customs. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  New  Zealanders  are 
a  singularly  fine  race  of  people — tall,  power- 
ful, and  well  made.  Though  varying  some- 
what in  shade,  the  color  is  always  a  brown 
of  some  kind,  the  complexion  being  some- 
times as  light  as  that  of  a  Spaniard,  and  some- 
times of  a  dark  umber.  It  is,  however, 
always  of  a  clear  tint  and  never  approaches 
to  the  deep  black  of  thf  Australian.  The 
nose  is  straight  and  well  formed,  in  many 
cases  being  boldly  aquiline;  and  the  mouth 
is  rather  large,  and  the  lips  moderately  full, 
though  not  resembling  those  of  the  negro. 
The  cheekbones  are  rather  high,  but  not 
much   more  prominent  than   those  of  a 

genuine  Scotchman;  and  tlie  eyes  are  large, 
ark,  and  vivacious. 

The  teeth  are  remarkably  white  and  even, 
and  the  feet  and  hands  small  and  well  pro- 
portioned, The  foot  is  very  well  developed, 
the  native  never  having  spoiled  its  beautiflil 
mechanism  with  shoe^  or  boots,  and  being 
accustomed  to  use  the  toes  in  many  tasks 
wherein  a  civilized  European  requires  his 
fingers.    The  toes  are,  for  example,  contin- 


ually employed  in  holding  one  end  of  a  rope, 
while  the  fingers  are  engaged  in  twisting  or 
plaiting  it;  and  the  consequence  is  that  th^t 
natives  are  able  to  ridicule  with  justice  th^ 
misshapen  feet  and  toes  of  the  European. 

The  men  have  naturally  a  full  beard;  bu. 
they  always  remove  every  vestige  of  hair  o^ 
the  face,  in  order  to  show  the  patterns  whic — 
are  tattooed  upon  it.    Now  and  then  a  ver 
old  and  powerful  chief  will  dare  to  allow  hi 
beard  to  grow;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  face  is  d 
vested  of  all  covering:  so  that  the  absenc 
of  the  beard,  together  with  tlie  profuse  tatto* 
destroys  all  evidences  of  age,  and  makes  tt 
countenance  of  a  young  man  of  twenty  loo: 
nearly  as  old  as  that  of  his  grandfather  ag 
sixty. 


The  hair  is  plentiful,  and  mostly  straigl^ 
being  twisted  and  curled  by  art  into  tkr  J 
various  fashionable  forms.    In  some  cases 
is  light,  or  even  reddish,  in  color;  and  L 
sudi  instances  accompanies  a  complexion 
peculiar  fairness.    Albinism  exists  amoL 
the  New  Zealanders,  but  is  not  agreeabi 
in  appearance,  the  eyes  being  aJways  wea 
and  the  skin  looking  as  if  it  had  been  arti*. 
cially  whitened.     In  fact,  such  an  albm 
looks  among  his  dark  fellows  like  a  plan 
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that  has  been  bleached  by  growing  in  th 
dark. 

There  seems  to  be  two  castes  of  mer:^ 
among  the  New  Zealanders.     The  uppe:^ 
caste  IS  distinguished  by  the  above  chai-^ 
acteristics;  but  the  lower  is  shorter  in  stat^ 
ure,  and  has  coarse  and  curly,  though  not 
woolly  hair,  more  prominent  cheekbone?, 
and  a  much  blacker  skin.    This  second  race, 
according  to  Dr.  Diefienbach,  *'  is  mixed  in 
insensible  gradations  with  the  former,  and  is 
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far  less  numerous;  it  does  not  prcvloinsnatc  |  upon  their  shoulders,  and  the  lot  of  an  ordi- 

in  any  one  part  of  the  island,  nor  docts  it  |  nary  New  Zealand  wife  is  rather  a  severe 

occupy  any  i>articular  station  in  a  tribe;  and    one.     She   has  to  cultivate  the  i^round,  to 

thin-  is  no  (lifK-rence  made  between  the  two   carry  the  jiroduce  of  the  distant  lields  to  the 

lacfS  among  themselves.  .  house,  and,  when  the   family  is   travelling, 

**l{iit  I  must  observe  that  I  never  met  [  the  women  have  to  carryall  the  heavy  loads. 

any  nun  of  ccmscquence  belonging  to  this    It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  life  of  such 

tril't',and  that,  although  freemen,  they  occu- 1  drudgery  should  tell  upim  the  women,  both 

piiil  the  lowirr  grades:  from  this  we  may,   in  j)reventing  the  proper  develoj)m(»nt  ol' 

perhajjs,  infer  the   relation   in  whh^h   they  I  their  franu?  and  in  causing  their  beauty  to 

si'XKJ  to  the  earliest  immigrants   into   the  |  decay.     Those;  who  i)reserv(;   thi'ir  beauty 

coantry.  although  their  traditions  and  leg- 1  longest  are  the  daughters  of  wealthy  cliiefs, 

,    en'Is  are  silent  on  the  subj«»ct.  j  who  can  afford  slaves  by  whom  all  the  hanl 

"From  the  existence  of  two  races  in  New  i  work  is  done,  and  who  therefore  free  their 

Zoalin^l  the  conclusion  might  be  drawn  that   mistn^sses  from  one  of  the  causes  of  deteri- 

I    tln>  iLirker  were  the  original  propriot^)rs  of  |  oration, 

the  soil,  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  a  stock  Tliere  is,  however,  another  cause,  which 
ofinu-  Polviiesian  origin;  that  they  were  i  is  pta-haps  equally  effective,  but  not  so  pal- 
wnqihTL-d  In*  the  latter,  and  m^arly'  exter- 1  pable.  This  is  the  very  lax  code  of  nu)rality 
miiLited.  This  opinion  has  been  4»ntertaini'd  which  prevails  among  them,  a  young  girl 
ronliugall  Polynesian  islands;  ])ut  I  nmst  l  being  permitted  the  utmost  freedom  until 
I  olsrne  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether !  she  is  married,  although  afterward  she  is  a 
th<"Sf  ililfi-rences  wliich  we  observe  among  model  of  cimstancv.  This  liciense  is  extT- 
tiio  natives  of  New  Zealand  are  really  due*  cised  at  a  very  early  jige,  and  the  natural 
p'sa-.h  a  s«>urcc.  We  find  similar  vari(?ties  |  consecjueiKre  is  that  the  <lue  development  of 
inaJl  Polynesian  Islands,  and  it  is  probable  .  the  frauK^  is  checkc^d.  This  vicious  system 
thiit  they  arc  a  consequence  of  the;  dilVer- '  is  so  much  a  matt(;r  of  com-se,  that  it  car- 
•"iiie  nf  castes  so  ext<^n.<ively  s]>read  among   ries  no  rei)roach  with  it,  and  the  young  jjfirls 

are  remarkable  for  their  modest  and  ehild- 
like  d(imeanor. 
Of  course  they  become  aged  much  earlier 
Ztaland  are  a  distinct  race  —  a  fact  which  than  those  whose  development  takes  j)lacc 
wunot  be  denied  as  regards  other  islands —  at  a  lat(»r  period  of  life;  but  they  eompen- 
it  is  venr  curious  that  there  should  be  no  sal(^  for  their  deteriorated  appearnnci*  by 
traces  of  such  a  blending  in  the  languag4\  i  their  i)eculiar  kindliness  of  demeanor.  The 
wlii:re  they  would  have  been  most  durabli*, '  tmgraving  No.  1,  illustrates  the  counliiiance 
or  iu  the  traditions,  which  certainly  would  i  and  dress  of  a  New  Zealand  woman  and 
bve  mentioned  the  concpiest  of  one   ra(!e    her  boy. 

hy  the  other,  if  it  ha«l  happened.  Cai)tain  Unlike  the  m<;n,  the  women  do  not  dis- 
Grozet,a  Frenchman,  who  early  visit<;d  New  figure  their  faces  by  the  tattoo,  which  gives 
Z(-aland,  says  tliat  he  found  a  tribe  at  the  ■  to  them  the  stern  "and  fixed  expression  so 
North  Cape  darker  than  the  rest.  I  could '  characteristic  of  a  New  Zealand  warrior; 
observe  nothing  of  the  kind  there,  though  j  and  they  thus  allow  the  really  flexible  and 
I  Tinted  aU  the   natives.     Nor  are   those  [  intelligent  filatures  to  have  full  j)lay.     The 


ihe  inliabitants  of  the  tribes  of  the  great 
oci^an. 
"If  one  part  of  the  population  of  New 


darkei^colored  individuals    more    common 

in  the  interior;  I  should  say,  t?v(;n  less  so. 

"There  is  undoubtedly  a  greater  variety 

of  color  and  countenance  am6n<r  the  natives 


onlv  portions  of  the  face  that  are  marked 
with  the  tiittoo  are  the  lips,  which  are  ren- 
dered blue  bv  the  process,  as'  it  is  considered 
disgraceful  for  a  woman   to  have  red  lips. 


of  New  Zealand  than  one  would  expect — a  The  tattooing  is  always  performed  when  the 
circumstance  wliich  might  prove  either  an  I  child  is  allowed  tr)  "^take  her  place  among 
early  blending  of  different  races,  or  a  differ-  women;  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  it  gives  a 
'^n^-i*  of  social  conditions,  which  latter  sup-  livid  and  altogether  unpleasant  appearance 
[►o-iirion  would  go  far  to  explain  the  fiict.    to  the  mouth. 

All  the  New  Zealanders  speak  of  the  Man-  The  ehihlren  are  very  pleasing  and  inter- 
go- M;mgo,  or  Blacks  of  New  South  Wales,  esting  little  creatiin^s*  They  are  full  of 
a«  ini'-onnected  with  and  inferior  to  them-  intelJig(»nc(;,  and  unusually  free  and  o))en  in 
>elvts:  but  they  never  make  siu'h  a  distiuc-  their  manner.  Unlike  the  children  of  most 
tiin  reuardinir  their  own  tribes."  savage  nations,  they  live  as  much  with  the 

A.«  is  often  the  case  with  uncivilized  peo-  |  men  as  with  the  women,  an<l  partake  4'Veu 
pie,  the  women  are  decidf»dlv  inferior  to  j  in  the  c«»uncils  of  tlieir  parents,  thus  having 
'-lie  mi»n.  being  much  shorter,  and  not  nearly  '  their  fju'ulties  sharpened  at  a  very  c^arly  age. 
so  well  mad'3.  They  are  not  treated  with  I  Thi^  illustration  opposite  gives  typicsil  ex- 
ihe  harshness  which*  is  the  usual  charact(?r-  ami)les  of  the  New  Zealander  from  child- 
i>tic  of  married  life  among  savages,  and  are  '  hood  to  age,  and  the  reader  will  notice  the 
even  taken  into  their  hu»*ban<is'  counsels,  {»ontrast  betw(?en  the  sr>fl  and  rounded  out- 
and  have  great  influence  iu  politicnl  affairs,  lines  of  th(;  youth,  and  the  harsh,  rigi<l  coun- 
Still,  the  heavy  work  of  the  household  falls  I  teminccs  of  ^thc  old  man  and  his  consort 
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In  proportion  to  the  dimeusions  of  New 
Zealand,  the  population  is  very  small;  and, 
«ven  in  the  earliest  days  of  our  acquain- 
tance with  it,  the  land  seems  to  have  been 
but  thinly  inhabited.  That  such  should  be 
the  case  is  very  remarkable,  as  a  very  thin 
population  is  generally  found  in  those  coun- 
tries where,  as  in  Australia,  the  inhabitants 
live  principally  by  the  chase,  and  therefore 
require  a  very  large  tract  of  land  to  support 
them.  The  New  Zealanders,  however,  do 
not  live  by  the  chase,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  are  no  animals  which  are  worth 
the  trouble  of  hunting;  so  that  a  family  of 
twenty  or  so,  even  it*  they  had  the  entire 
country  as  a  hunting-ground,  would  find 
themselves  in  very  great  straits  were  they 
obliged  to  procure  their  food  by  the  chase. 
The  reasons  for  this  thin  population  will  be 
presently  seen. 

Acconling  to  Dieffenbach's  calculation,  the 
native  population  of  the  entire  country  may 
be  reckoned  rather  below  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand.  These  are  divided  into 
twelve  great  tribes,  which  are  again  subdi- 
vided into  sub-tribes,  or  clans,  each  of  which 
has  its  separate  name,  and  is  supposed  to 
belong  to  a  certain  district.  The  fighting 
men,  or  warriors,  form  about  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  population;  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  being  made  up  of  old  men,  women,  and 
children.  Since  this  calculation  the  numbers 
of  the  aborigines  have  considerabl}-  lessened. 
The  most  important  of  the  tribes  seems  to 
be  the  Waikato,  which  is  divided  into  eigh- 
teen clans,  and  which  occupies  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  country.  This  tribe  alone 
can  bring  into  the  field  six  thousand  fight- 
ing men;  so  that  the  entire  number  of  the 
trioe  may  be  calculated  at  twenty-four  thou- 
sand or  so. 

The  Waikato  clans  have  managed  to  pre- 
serve their  individuality  better  than  the 
others,  and,  though  brought  much  in  con- 
tact with  civilization,  and  having  adopted 
some  of  the  habits  of  their  white  visitors, 
they  have  still  retained  many  of  their 
ancient  customs,  and,  as  Diefenbach  re- 
marks, have  preserved  much  of  their  ancient 
vigor  and  original  virtues. 

The  tribe  that  is  strongest  in  mere  num- 
bers is  the  Nga-te-kahuhuna,  which  inhab- 
its the  east  coast,  and  may  be  reckoned  at 
thirty-six  thousand  strong.  In  fact,  these 
two  tribes  alone  outnumber  the  whole  of 
the  others  taken  collectively.  One  tribe, 
the  Rangitani,  is  interesting  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  described  by  Captain  Cook.  In 
his  days  it  was  evidently  a  large  and  flour- 
ishing tribe,  but  some  few  years  ago  it  could 
scarcely  muster  three  hundred  warriors, 
representing  a  total  number  of  twelve  hun- 
dred. The  decadence  of  this  tribe  is  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  destructive  wars  in  which 
the  New  Zealanders  engage,  and  which  are 
often  so  fierce  as  to  erase  a  tribe  entirely. 

The  government  of  the  New  Zealanders 


is  a  curious  mixture  of  simplicity  and  com- 
plication. Monarchy  is  unknown,  each  tribe 
having  its  own  great  chief,  while  an  inferior 
chief  presides  over  each  clan,  or  sub-tribe. 
The  wnole  of  the  population  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  three  ranks.  First  come  the 
nobility,  then  the  free  men,  and  lastly  the 
slaves.  The  nobility  go  bjr  the  general  name 
of  Rangatira  —  a  title  which  is  always  given 
to  officers,  missionaries,  and  other  white  men 
who  are  placed  in  command  over  others. 

In  each  tribe  one  of  the  Rangatira  is  the 
Ariki,  or  principal  chief;  but,  as  he  is  neces- 
sarily a  Rangatira,  he  is  always  addressed 
by  that  title,  and,  in  consequence,  a  stran- 
ger finds  some  difficulty,  even  after  a  pro- 
longed visit,  in  ascertaining  who  is  the  ArikL 
Among  the  New  Zealanders  there  is  no  Salic 
law,  so  that  the  Ariki  need  not  be  a  warrior, 
and  may  be  a  woman.  The  office  is  hered- 
itary, and  the  existing  Ariki  is  always  held 
in  the  highest  veneration  in  virtue  of  his 
descent.  Even  the  hostile  tribes  respect  an 
Ariki,  and  in  most  cases,  if  he  should  be 
captured  in  battle,  the  victors  will  spare 
his  life.  One  or  two  of  the  most  powerful 
chiefs  living  have  been  captured  and  after- 
ward released,  whereas,  had  they  been  com- 
mon men,  or  even  ordinary  Rangatiras, 
they  would  have  been  killed,  their  bodies 
eaten,  and  their  heads  dried  and  fixed  a^ 
trophies  on  the  houses  of  their  conquerors^ 

A  sort  of  tax,  or  tribute,  is  paid  by  tlrm.< 
different  families,  though  the  tax  is  entire "M^; 
a  voluntary  one,  and  may  be  great  or  sma  "^ 
or  withheld  altogether,  at  pleasure.  Most^ 
the  Ariki  is  a  man  of  considerable  mentuzi: 
powers,  and,  in  such  a  case,  he  exercis  ^■ 
great  authority  over  the  tribe,  either  as  — 
priest  or  a  warrior.  There  is  nothing  ^ 
prevent  the  Ariki  from  assuming  the  offi-  ^ 
of  priest,  and  in  many  instances  he  h  -^ 
been  able  to  exercise  a  far  greater  influen*  -^ 
by  spiritual  than  by  physical  means. 


The  Rangatira  are    the    great    men, 


nobles,  of  the  land,  and  with  them,  as  wir  ^ 
the  Ariki,  the  rank  is  hereditary.  The  la.^^ 
of  succession  is  very  remarkable,  the  elde  -^ 
son  being  the  heir  to  his  father's  rank;  b^^  ^ 
if  the  child  dies,  the  youngest,  and  not  tb:^- 
next  eldest,  becomes  the  lawful  successo^-^ 
Tliese  two  heirs,  the  eldest  and  the  ^- oung^  ^ 
est  sons,  are  called  by  a  name  which  signifid^  -• 
the  fat  of  the  earth. 

Each  Rangatira  is  independent  of  h:-^ 
fellows,  though  they  collectively  form  a  sor  ^ 
of  body  which  we"  may  compare  with  thc^ 
House  of  Peers  in  England.  Any  Rang^'^ 
tira  who  has  sufficient  influence  may  gather  - 
together  the  members  of  his  clan,  build 
fortified  village,  or  pah,  and  becomi?  a  pett:^ 
sovereign  in  his  own  dominions.  It  is  i -^ 
this  waiy  that  the  various  clans,  or  sut^ 
tribes,  are  formed,  each  gathering  round 
noble  of  more  than  usual  ability,  and  adopt'  ^ 
ing  a  name  by  which  the  members  will 
sd'terward  be  Known. 
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The  free  men  form  the  great  body  of  the 
warriors;  some  of  them  being  the  sons  of 
Rangatira,  and  others  merely  having  the 
privBege  of  free  birth;  which  carries  with 
it  the  right  of  tattooing  the  face.  Some- 
times a  free  man  who  is  remarkable  for  his 
generalship  and  courage  will  take  the  com- 
mand of  an  expedition,  even  though  men  of 
hij^er  rank  than  himself  should  be  engaged 
in  it> 

Last  come  the  slaves.  These  are  always 
procured  from  two  sources:  they  arc  either 
captives  taken  in  battle,  or  arc  the  children 
of  such  captives.  The  value  of  such  slaves 
la  very  great  All  savages  are  idle,  but  the 
New  Zealander  is  one  of  the  laziest  of  mor- 
tals in  time  of  peace.  In  war  he  is  all  fire 
and  spirit;  but  m  peace  li^  lounges  listlessly 
about,  and  will  not  do  a  stroke  of  work  that 
can  possibly  be  avoided. 

He  may,  perhaps,  condescend  to  carve  the 

Cjof  his  house  into  some  fantastical  sem- 
ce  of  the  human  form,  or  he  may,  per- 
chance, employ  himself  in  slowly  rub'l)ing  a 
itone  club  into  shape,  or  in  polishing  or 
adorning  his  weapons.  Whatever  real  work 
is  to  be  done  is  left  to  the  women  or  the 
slaves,  and  a  man  who  values  his  wife  or 
daughter  will  endeavor  to  procure  slaves  who 
will  relieve  her  of  the  drudgery. 

There  are  slaves  of  both  sexes,  to  whom 
fte  appropriate  work  is  allotted.  They  are 
oonsidercu  the  absolute  property  of  their 
owner,  who  may  treat  them  as  lie  phrases, 
ind,  if  he  prefers  to  kill  them,  may  do  so 
without  attracting  any  attention.  Of  course 
ke  would  not  do  so  excei)t  for  very  good 
Jfasons,  as  he  would  deprive  himself  of  a 
'iluable  article  of  property.  There  have 
been  cases,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  when 
fte  owner  of  slaves  has  deliberately  mur- 
fced  them  for  the  sake  of  selling  their 
kads. 

Once  a  slave,  always  a  slave.  Should  one 
^  these  unfortunates  manage  to  escape  and 
9^  back  to  his  own  tribe,  his  owner  would 
Jply  for  him,  and  he  would  be  given  up, 
4e  right  of  the  master  to  his  slave  being 
^versally  recognized.  Still,  as  a  rule,  the 
■hfes  are  treated  well,  and  some  of  them, 
^  have  attained  excellence  in  certiin 
^  often  become  richer  men  than  their 
•wners.  So  great  is  the  value  of  slaves,  that 
i&aoja  war  has  been  undertaken  for  the 
^ere  purpose  of  slave  hunting,  and  some  of 
^  most  disastrous  and  obstinate  feuds  have 
^^oated  in  the  slave  hunt 

Connected  with  the  government  of  the 
^ew  Zealanders  is  the  land  question.  Tliis 
|>  A  atrangely  complicated  business,  as  every 
^  of  ground  has  an  actual  owner,  while 
^m  are  usually  several  claimants  who  al- 
low their  rights,  real  or  imagined,  to  lie  in 
^yanoe  as  lonft  as  the  lana  is  owned  bv 
ADe  who  can  hold  his  own,  while  they  will 
>n  pefer  their  claims  at  his  death,  or  even 
dnnng  a  lengthened  absence. 


So  it  has  often  happened  that  the  white 
men,  while  desiring  to  act  according  to  law 
and  honor,  have  involved  themselves  in  a 
very  net  of  dilhculties.  A  chief,  for  ex- 
ample, may  agree  to  sell  a  portion  of  terri- 
tory, will  receive  the  price,  and  will  sign  a 
deed,  which  will  be  witnessed  by  natives  as 
well  as  by  Europeans.  No  sooner  has  he 
done  so,  than  a  claimant  comes  forward, 
declaring  that  the  chief  in  question  had  no 
real  right  to  the  land,  and  therefore  had  no 
right  to  sell  it. 

His  claim  will  be  inquired  into,  and,  if  it 
seems  to  be  tolerably  consistent  with  likeli- 
hood, the  man  will  be  paid  an  additional 
sum  for  his  consent  to  tne  sale.  The  mat- 
ter, however,  is  n6t  at  an  end,  for  such  is 
the  jealousy  with  which  the  natives  regard 
land,  that,  as  long  as  a  foreigner  holds  an 
inch  of  ground,  so  long  will  there  be  a  na- 
tive who  prefers  a  claim  to  it.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  white  man  would  incur  less 
odium  by  taking  the  land  by  force,  and  s(;izing 
it  by  right  of  conquest,  than  by  tr}'ing  to  act 
according  to  justice  and  equity. 

War  is  a  fertile  source  of  misunderstand- 
ing about  land.  A  tribe  may  be  driven  out 
of  a  district,  and  their  land  given  to  others, 
who  hold  it  as  long  as  they  can  keep  it,  the 
original  possessors  being  sure  to  reconquer 
it  if  possible.  It  has  sometimes  happened 
that  a  chief  to  whom  such  lands  have  been 
presented  has  transferred  them  to  another 
chief,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  has  sold  them  to 
European  settlers,  the  bargain  being  ratified 
by  his  own  followers,  who  are  considered  as 
having  a  share  in  such  property. 

The  colonists  take  the  land,  clear  it,  culti- 
vate it,  and  when  the  crops  are  fairly  in  the 
ground,  the  dispossessed  tribe  will  come  for- 
ward and  prefer  their  claim  to  it.  Those  to 
whom  it  was  sold  have  already  received 
their  price,  and  do  not  trouble  themselves 
to  oppose  the  claim:  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  the  colonists  are  obliged  either  to 
make  a  second  payment  or  to  run  the  risk  of 
war. 

As  to  the  claims  themselves,  they  are  of 
the  most  curious  and  unexpected  character, 
such  as  no  European  would  be  likely  U}  an- 
ticipate. According  to  Dielfenbach,  *"  There 
exists  a  very  distinct  notion  of  the  rights  of 
landed  property  among  the  natives,  and  every 
inch  of  land  in  New  Zealand  has  its  proprie- 
tor. Sometimes  land  is  given  to  a  strange 
tribe,  either  as  pay,  or  from  other  consider- 
ations, but  the  proprietor  reserves  certain 
rights,  some  of  which  are  what  we  should 
term  manorial. 

"  It  was  formerly  verv'^  common  that  the 
fat  of  the  native  rats  (Kiore)  killed  on  such 
lands  should  be  given  to  the  principal  pro- 
prietor, and  in  many  cases  a  title  to  land 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  fact  of 
having  killed  rats  on  it  Thus  a  chief  will 
say,  'This  or  that  piece  of  land  is  mine;  I 
have  killed  rats  on  it'     Generally,  how- 
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ever,  land  descends,  as  with  us,  by  inheri- 
tance/' 

Such  being  the  complicated  tenure  on 
which  land  is  held — a  tenure  which  is  often 
puzzling  to  the  natives  themselves  —  it  is 
no  matter  of  wonder  that  English  settlers 
should  have  found  themselves  in  difficulties. 
It  is  said  that  the  colonists  tried  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  land  by  unfair 
moans,  i.  e.  either  by  forcibly  taking  posses- 
sion of  it,  or  by  inveiglin;;  the  ignorant  na- 
tives into  signing  documents  which  they  did 
not  understand,  and  thus  selling  their  pater- 
nal estates  for  rum,  tobacco,  and  a  few  blan- 
kets. 

This  may  to  some  e:^nt  have  been  the 
case  when  the  colonists  first  came  to  settle 
in  the  countr}'.  But  the  natives  are  far  too 
int(flligent  to  remain  long  ignorant  of  the 
power  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  they  intention- 
ally outwitted  the  purchaser,  either  by  put- 
ting forward  a  sham  tJwner  of  the  ground, 
who  had  no  ri^ht  to  sell  it,  and  who  van- 
ished with  his  sliare  of  the  i)rize  as  soon  as 
the  bargain  was  concluded,  or  ])y  asserting 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  document 
which  hjul  been  signed,  and  refusing  to 
carry  out  its  conditions.  That  the  white 
men  succeeded  too  often  in  cheating  the 
natives  is  unfortunately  true,  but  it  is  no  less 
true  that  the  natives  as  often  cheated  the  col- 
onists. 

Law  among  the  New  Zealanders  seems  to 
be  of  the  simplest  kind,  and,  as  far  as  we 
know,  is  not  so  well  developed  as  among 
some  of  the  tribes  of  Southern  Africa,  The 
tlirec  offences  of  which  the  law  takes  cog- 
nizance are  murder,  theft,  and  adultery. 
For  the  first  of  these  oflences  a  sort  of  lex 
talionis  holds  good,  the  relatives  of  the  slain 
man  being  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  kill  the 
murderer,  unless  he  manages  to  compromise 
with  them.  Even  theft  is  punished  in  a 
similiar  fashion,  the  thief  being  robbed  in 
his  turn. 

As  to  the  third  offence,  it  is  punishable  in 
various  ways;  but  both  the  offending  parties 
are  supposed  to  have  forfeited  their  lives  tc 
the  husband.  If,  therefore,  the  fact  be  dis- 
covered, and  the  culprit  be  a  person  of  low 
rank,  he  seeks  sidet?^'  in  flight,  while,  if  he 
be  a  man  of  rank,  lie  expects  that  the  of- 
fended husband  will  make  war  upon  him. 
Sometimes,  if  a  wife  discovers  that  her  hus- 
band has  been  unfaithful  to  her,  she  will  kill 
his  paramour,  or,  at  all  events,  disgrace  her 
after  the  native  custom,  ])y  stripping  off  all 
Jier  clothes,  and  exposing  her  in  public. 
Even  the  husband  is  sometimes  subjected 
to  this  punishment  by  the  wife's  relations; 
and  so  much  dreaded'  is  this  disgrace  that 
men  have  been  known  to  commit  suicide 
when  their  offence  has  been  discovered. 

Suicide,  by  the  way,  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
among  the  New  Zealanders,  who  always 
think  that  deatii  is  better  than  disgrace,  and 


sometimes  destroy  themselves  under  the 
most  trivial  provocation.  One  such  case  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Angas.  "  On  amving 
at  the  village  or  kainga  of  Ko  Nghahokowitu, 
we  found  all  the  natives  in  a  state  of  ex- 
traordinary excitement  We  had  observed 
numbers  of  people  running  in  that  direc- 
tion, along  the  margin  of  the  river,  from  the 
different  plantations,  and,  on  inquirj-,  we 
learned  that  an  hour  previouslv  to  our  ar- 
rival the  son  of  an  influential  chief  had  com- 
mitted suicide  by  shooting  himself  with  a 
musket. 

"  Our    fellow-travellers,    with    Wisihona 
their  chief,  were  all  assembled,  and  we  iol- 
lowed  them  to  the  shed  where  the  act  had 
been  perpetrated,  and  where  the  body  still 
lay  as  it  fell,  but  covered  with  a  blanket. 
The  mourners  were  gathered  round,  and  the 
women  commenced  crying  most  dolefully, 
wringing   their  hands,  and  bending   their 
bodies   to   the  earth.    We  approached   the 
body,  and  were   permitted   to  remove   the 
blanket   from    the  faee   and   bn^ast.      The 
countenance  was  perfectly  placid,  and  tlie 
yellow  tint  of  the  skin,  combined  with  the 
tattooing,  gave  the  corpse  almost  the  a[)pear- 
ance  of  a  wax  modcd.    The  deceased  was  a 
fine  and  well-made  young  man.    lie*   had 
placed  the  musket  to" his  breast,  and  delib- 
erately pushed  the  trigg(?r  with  his  toes,  the 
bullet    j)assing    right    through    his    lungs. 
Blood  was  still  oozing  from  the  orifice  mivder^ 
b\'  the  bullet,  and  also  from  the  mouth,  anc^ 
the  body  was  still  warm." 

Tlie  cause  of  this  suicide  was  that  whio"Xi 
has  already  been  mentioned.  The  yoiixrk<2 
man  had  been  detected  in  an  illicit  corx-o 
spondenee  with  the  wife  of  another  man  ix 
tlie  same  village.  The  woman  had  bt*  oi 
sent  away  to  a  distant  settlement,  a  i^  i'<* 
ceeding  which  had  already  made  her  U>  ^^f' 
sullen  and  gloomy;  and,  on  the  <lav  wE  ^*-' 
Mr.  Angas  visited  the  place,  he  had  !)cc(  ■  "ti^' 
so  angry  at  the  r(?proaches  whic^h  were  i  <-*'^' 
elled  at  him  bv  some  of  his  relaticms,  L  ^^^ 
he  stepped  aside  and  shot  himself.       ^^ 

The  determined  manner  in  which  Ihe  2^  ^^ 
Zeahmders  will  sometimes  ci^mmit  tuic_"  i"^ 
wa^  exemplified  by  the  condu(rt  of  a  not  'Mi^^ 
man,  who  deliberately  wrapped  himself  r-X'*  ^-° 
his  blanket,  and  strangled  himself  wilh  ^^*^ 
own  hands.  The  crime  was  perpetrated  in  **'? 
common  sleeping-house,  and  was  achie"^^?^ 
with  so  much  boldness  that  it  was  not  *^*'' 
covered  until  the  man  had  been  dead  ^^^ 
s(5me  time. 


A  remarkable  instance  of  this  phase 


nf 


New    Zealand    law   took   place  when  3^'"' 
Dieffenbach  visited  the  Waipa  distriet.     J*^ 
was  accompanied  by  a  chief,  who  called  ^ 
girl  to  him,  and  handed   her  over  to   tb^ 
police  magistrate  as  a  murderess.    The  facj 
was,  that  her  brother,  a  married  man,  hal* 
formed  an  intimacy  with  a  slave  girl,  and^ 
fearinjj  the  vengeance  of  his  wife's  relativePf 
had  killed  himself.    His  sister,  in  order  to 
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aven^  the  death  of  her  brother,  found  out 
the  slaye  girl  in  the  bush,  and  killed  her. 
The  strangest  part  of  the  business  was,  that 
the  accus^  girl  was  the  daughter  of  the 
chief  who  denounced  her. 

The  girl  pleaded  her  own  cause  well,  say- 
ing, w&t  was  perfectly  true,  that  she  had 
acted  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  in 
avenging  the  death  of  her  brother,  and  was 


not  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  white  man, 
which  had  not  yet  been  introduced  into  her 
country.  As  might  be  imagined,  her  plea 
was  received, and  the  girl  was  set  at  liberty; 
but  her  father  was  so  earnest  in  his  wish  to 
check  the  system  of  retaliatory  murder,  that 
he  actually  offered  himself  in  the  place  of 
his  daughter,  as  being  her  nearest  rela- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 
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We  will  now  proceed  to  the  appearance  and 
dress  of  the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  or 
Maories,  as  they  term  themselves.  As  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  New  Zca- 
lander's  adornment  is  the  tattooing  with 
which  the  face  and  some  other  portions  of 
the  body  are  decorated,  we  will  begin  our 
account  with  a  description  of  the  moko,  as 
it  is  called  by  the  natives. 

There  are  many  parts  of  the  world  where 
the  tattoo  is  employed,  but  in  none  is  it  of 
80  formidable  a  description  as  amonc^  the 
New  Zealanders.  As  tne  reader  is  probably 
aware,  the  tattoo  consists  of  patterns  made 
by  introducing  certain  coloring  matters 
under  the  skin;  charcoal,  variously  pre- 
pared, being  the  usual  material  for  the 
purpose.  We  have  already  seen  among  the 
Kaffirs  examples  of  ornamenting  the  skm  by 
cutting  it  deeply  so  as  to  form  scars,  and  in 
Australia  a  similar  but  more  cruel  custom 
prevails.  In  neither  of  these  countries,  how- 
ever, is  there  any  attempt  at  producing  an 
artistic  effect,  while  in  New  Zealand  beauty 
of  design  is  tne  very  object  of  the  tattoo. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  the  tattoo 
of  the  New  Zealanders  and  the  Polynesians; 
that  of  the  latter  people  being  formed  by 
rows  of  little  dots,  and  that  of  the  former  by 
lines  cut  completely  through  the  skin.  Oh 
account  of  this  distinction,  though  a  New 
Zealander  and  a  Polynesian  be  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  tattoo  marks,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  mistaking  the  one  for  the  other. 

Tlie  moko  of  the  New  Zealand«r  is  a  mark 
of  rank,  none  but  slaves  being  without  a 
more  or  less  complete  tattooing  of  the  face. 
In  the  present  day,  even  the  chiefs  have 
beffun  to  discontinue  the  ancient  custom, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  mis- 


sionaries, who  objected  to  the  practice  i 
mark  of  heathendom.  Consequently,  sev 
of  the  most  powerful  convert  chiefs  prci 
a  very  curious,  not  to  say  ludicrous,  asp 
which  can  hardly  have  a  good  effect 
recommending  Christianity  to  the  peo 
Having  been  converted  before  the  m 
was  completed,  and  being  unwilling  to  c 
tinue  the  process  and  unable  to  oblitei 
those  portions  which  were  already  dra 
they  appear  with  one  half  of  their  faces 
tooed  and  the  other  half  plain,  or  pert 
with  a  solitary  ring  round  one  eye,  an 
couple  of  curves  round  one  side  of 
mouth. 

As,  however,  the  present  work  treats  ( 
of  the  native  customs,  and  not  of  mo<i 
civilization,  the  New  Zealanders  will 
described  as  they  were  before  they 
learned  to  abandon  the  once-prized  tat 
to  exchange  the  native  mat  for  the  Eng 
blanket,  the  picturesque  war  canoe  for 
commonplace  whaling  boat,  and  the  s] 
and  club  for  the  rifle  and  bayonet. 

The  principal  tattoo  is  that  of  the  face 
upper  part  or  the  head,  which,  when  c 
pleted,  leaves  scarcely  an  untouched  » 
on  which  the  finger  can  be  placed.  W 
finished,  the  whole  face  is  covered  v 
spiral  scrolls,  circles,  and  curved  lines; 
it  is  remarkable,  that  though  a  certain  or 
is  observed,  and  the  position  of  the  princ 
marks  is  the  same  in  every  case,  no  two  ] 
sons  are  tattooed  in  precisely  the  same  m 
ner,  the  artists  being  able  to  produce 
infinite  variety  with  the  few  materials 
his  command. 

For  example,  the  first  portion  of  the 
too  is  always  a  series  of  curved  lines,  rei 
ing  from  the  corners  of  the  nose  to  the  e 
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ad  passing  round  the  mouth.    This  portion 
f  the  tattoo  goes  by  the  name  of  rerepi. 
^ext  comes  a  spiral  scroll  on  the  cheek- 
bone; and  below  it  is  another  spiral,  reach- 
inj  as  low  as   the   jaw-bone.     These   are 
cafied  respectively    Icakoti    and    koroha/ui. 
^extcorae  four  lines  on  the  middle  of  the 
forehead,  called  titi;  and  besides  these  there 
arc  several  lines  which  run  up  the  centre  of 
the  nose  and  cover  its  sides,  some  which 
spread  over  the  forehead,  others  which  oc- 
cm  the  chin ;  and  even  the  lips,  eyelids, 
ana  ears  are  adorned  with    this  singular 
omametit 

Besides  possessing  tliese  marks,  a  great 
chief  is  seldom  content  unless  he  can  cover 
hi3  hips  with  similar  lines,  each  of  which 
has,  like  those  of  the  face,  its  proper  name. 

Although  the  moko  was  considered  as  a 
mark  of  rank,  there  were   no  sum])tuary 
laws  which  forbade  its  use.    Any  one,  pro- 
vided he  were  not  a  slave,  mi^ht  be  tattooed 
as  mochas  he  pleased;  but  the  expense  of 
the  operation  was  so  great,  that  none  but 
men  ofposition  could  afford  a  complete  suit 
of  moko.    Xo  man  could  tattoo  himself,  and 
the  delicacy  of  touch  and  certainty  of  line 
iwtt  so  difficult  of  attainment,  that  tattooing 
became  an  art  or  science,  which  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  practitioners^  who  derived 
ilpood  income  from  their  business.    Some 
M  those  who  had  attained  much  reputation 
br  their  skill  used  to  command  very  high 
fees  when  cidled  in  to  decorate  a  client,  and 
iheir  services  could  therefore  only  be  se- 
sired  by  the  men  of  high  position.    It  is 
ither  remarkable  that  some  of  the  most 
5elebrated  operators  were  slaves,  nden  who 
rere  forbidden  to  wear  the  tattoo  on  their 
)»n  persons. 

The  morie  of  operation  is  as  follows.  The 
»atient  lies  on  his  back,  and  places  his  head 
tetween  the  knees  of  the  operator,  who 
•inatB  on  the  ground  after  the  usual  native 
ittluon.  The  latter  then  takes  a  little  of  the 
[lack  pigment,  and  draws  on  the  face  the 
ine  of  the  pattern  which  ho  intends  to  fol- 
vw;  and  in  some  cases  he  slightly  scratches 
wwith  a  sharp  instrument,  so  as  to  make 
tiketch  or  outline  drawing.  The  object  of 
to  acratchin^  is  to  prevent  the  pattern 
tatt  being  obliterated  by  the  flowing  blood 
^the  black  pigment  which  is  rubbed  into 
wvounds. 

Kext,  he  takes  his  instrument  or  chisel, 
>Uch  is  usually  made  of  teeth,  or  the  bone 
'  a  bird,  and  with  it  follows  the  pattern, 
Jittuig  completely  through  the  skin.  Some- 
nnea,  when  engaged  in  tattooing  the  face,  a 
veless  operator  nas  been  known  to  cut 
Mnpletelj  through  the  cheek,  so  as  to  put  a 
mporaiy  check  to  smoking,  the  sunerer 
cperiencing  some  difficulty  in  getting  the 
aoke  into  nis  mouth  at  all,  and  then  flnd- 
g  it  escape  Uiroogh  the  holes  in  his  cheek. 
1  pace  722  ^e  reader  may  find  an  illustra- 
•n  woich  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  different 


forms  of  the  tattooing  chisel.  As  the  opera- 
tor proceeds,  he  continually  dips  the  edge  of 
his  chisel  in  the  black  pigment,  and,  when  he 
has  cut  a  line  of  a  few  inches  in  length,  he 
rubs  more  of  the  pigment  into  the  wound, 
using  a  little  bunch  of  fibre  by  way  of  a  brush 
or  sponge. 

The  cutting  is  not  done  as  with  a  knife, 
but  by  placing  the  edge  of  the  chisel  on  the 
skin,  and  driving  it  along  the  lines  of  the 
pahcrn  by  repeated  blows  with  a  small 
mallet.  As  may  be  imagined,  the  pain 
caused  by  this  operation  is  excruciating. 
It  is  painful  enougn  to  have  the  skin  cut  at 
all,  even  with  the  keenest  blade,  as  any  one 
can  testify  who  has  been  unfortunate  enough 
to  come  under  the  surgeon's  knife.  But 
when  the  instrument  employed  is  a  shark's 
tooth,  or  a  piece  of  bone,  when  it  is  driven 
slowly  through  the  skin  by  repeated  blows, 
and  when  the  wound  is  at  once  filled  with 
an  irritating  pigment,  it  may  be  imagined 
that  the  torture  must  be  dreadful.  It  is, 
however,  reckoned  a  point  of  honor  to 
endure  it  without  giving  any  signs  of  suffer- 
ing. 

Owing  to  the  character  of  the  tattoo,  the 
destruction  of  the  skin,  and  the  consequent 
derangement  of  its  functions,  only  a  small 
portion  can  be  executed  at  a  time,  a  com- 
plete moko  taking  from  two  to  three  years, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  individ- 
ual. Dreadful  swellings  are  always  caused 
by  it,  especially  of  the  glands  in  th(j  neigh- 
borhood of  the  wounds,  and  the  effects  are 
so  severe  that  men  have  died  when  too  large 
a  portion  has  been  executed  at  one  time. 

Every  stroke  of  the  chisel  or  uki  leaving 
an  indelible  mark,  it  is  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence that  the  operator  should  be  a  man 
of  skill,  and  devote  all  his  energies  to  trac- 
ing a  clear,  though  elaborate  pattern,  in 
which  the  lines  are  set  closely  together, 
sweep  in  regular  curves,  and  never  interfere 
with  each  other. 

While  a  man  is  being  tattooed,  his  friends 
and  those  of  the  operator  sing  songs  to  him, 
in  which  he  is  encouraged  to  endure .  the 

{)ain  bravely,  and  to  bear  in  mind  the  lasting 
)eauty  which  will  be  conferred  upon  him 
when  the  pattern  is  completed.  The  songs 
of  the  operator's  friends  contain  some  very 
broad  hints  as  to  the  scale  of  payment  which 
is  expected.  Although,  as  has  been  stated, 
the  best  of  tattooers  are  paid  very  highly, 
there  is  no  definite  fee,  neither  is  any  bar- 
gain made,  the  operator  trusting  to  the 
liberality  of  his  client.  But,  as  a  man  would 
be  contemned  as  a  skulking  fellow  if  he  were 
to  ask  the  services  of  a  good  operator  and 
then  pay  him  badly,  the  practical  result  is 
that  a  good  tattooer  always  secures  good 
pay. 

Moreover,  he  has  always  the  opportunity 
of  avenging  himself.  As  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  moko  can  be  executed  at  a  time 
—  say,  for  example,  the  spiral  curve  on  one 
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cheek — if  the  operator  be  badly  paid  for  the 
first  portion  of  his  work,  he  will  take  care  to 
let  the  chisel  slip  out  of  its  course  when  he 
proceeds  to  the  second  part,  or  will  cut  his 
lines  coarsely  and  irregularly,  thus  disfigur- 
ing the  stingy  man  for  life. 

Mr.  Taylor  givcts  a  translation  of  one  of 
these  tattooing  songs : 


•f 


He  who  pays  well,  let  him  be  beautifully  oma- 

nicnted ; 
But  he  who  forgets  the  operator,  let  him  be  doue 

CArelt'8sly. 
Be  the  lines  wide  apart 
O  hiki  Tangaroa! 
O  liiki  Tanj^aroa! 
Strike  that  the  chi8el  as  it  cuts  along  may  sound. 

O  hiki  Tangaroa! 
Men  do  not  know  the  skill  of  the  operator  in 
driving  his  sounding  chisel  along. 
O  hiki  Tangaroa! 


The  reader  will  see  that  the  song  is  a  very 
ingenious  one,  magnifying  the  skill  of  the 
operator,  promising  a  handsome  moko  to  the 
liberal  man,  and  threatening  to  disfigure 
him  if  he  be  niggardly  in  his  payments. 

While  the  operation  of  tattooing  is  going 
on,  all  persons  in  the  pah,  or  enclosure,  are 
under  the  tabu,  or  tapu,  lest  any  harm  should 
happen  to  them ;  the  work  of  tattooing  being 
looked  upon  witl^  a  kind  of  superstitious 
reverence.  The  meaning  of  the  word  '  tapu ' 
will  be  explained  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
the  religious  system  of  the  New  Zealander. 

The  effect  of  the  moko  on  the  face  is  well 
shown  in  illustration  No.  2,  on  the  next 
page,  which  represents  a  chief  and  his  wife. 
The  reader  will  probably  observe  that  on 
the  face  of  the  woman  there  are  marks 
wliich  resemble  the  tattoo.  They  are,  how- 
ever, the  scars  left  by  mourning  over  the 
body  of  some  relative,  a  ceremony  in  which 
the  women  cut  themselves  unmercifully. 
The  dress  worn  by  both  persons  will  be 
presently  described. 

The  pigment  used  in  tattooing  is  made 
from  the  resin  of  the  kauri  pine,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  made  at  one  spot,  where 
the  tree  grows  plentifully.  There  is  a  rocky 
precipice,  and  a  little  distance  from  its  edge 
a  deep  and  narrow  pit  is  sunk.  A  channel 
is  cut  through  the  face  of  the  cliff"  into  the 
pit,  and  the  apparatus  is  complete.  When  a 
native  wishes  to  make  a  supply  of  tattooing 
pigment,  he  cuts  a  quantity  of  kauri  wood, 
places  it  in  the  pit,  and  sets  fire  to  it,  thus 
causing  the  burnt  resin  to  fall  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pit,  whence  it  is  scraped  out  through 
the  channel. 

Scarlet  paint  is  much  employed  by  the  na- 
tives, especially  when  they  decorate  them- 
selves for  battle.  It  is  obtained  from  an 
ochreous  substance  which  is  deposited  in 
many  places  where  water  has  been  allowed 
to  become  stagnant.  Some  spots  are  cele- 
brated for  the  excellence  of  the  ochre,  and 
the  natives  come  from  great  distances  to  pro- 
cure it    When  they  wish  to  make  tneir 


scarlet  paint,  they  first  carefully  dry  and 
then  burn  the  ochre;  the  result  of  which 
operation  is,  that  a  really  fine  vermilion  is 
obtained. 

This  paint  is  used  for  many  purposes,  and 
before  being  used  it  is  mixea  with  oil  ob- 
tained from  the  shark.  The  natives  are  fond 
of  decorating  their  houses  with  it,  and  by 
means  of  the  scarlet  lines  increase,  according 
to  their  own  ideas,  the  beauty  of  the  carved 
work  with  which  every  available  point  is 
adorned.  Even  their  household  goods  are 
painted  after  a  similar  manner,  the  fash- 
ionable mode  being  to  paint  all  the  hollows 
scarlet,  and  the  projecting  portions  black. 
Their  canoes  and  wooden  ornaments  are  pro- 
fusely adorned  with  red  paint  But  the  most 
valued  use  of  this  pigment  is  the  part  which 
it  plays  in  the  decoration  of  a  warrior  when 
he  goes  to  battle. 

In  such  cases  paint  constitutes  the  whole 
of  his  costume,  tne  mats  in  which  he  takes 
so  ffreat  a  pride  in  time  of  peace  being  laid 
aside,  many  warriors  being  perfectly  naked, 
and  with  the  others  the  only  covering  of  any 
kind  being  a  belt  made  of  plaited  leaves. 

One  of  these  belts  in  my  collection  is  seven 
feet  in  length,  and  only  three  and  a  half  in- 
ches wide  in  the  broadest  part;  while  aU 
either  end  it  diminishes  to  a  mere  plaited— 
thong.    It  is  folded  fourfold,  and  on  opening- 
it  the  mode  of  construction  is  plainly  seen^. 
all  the  loose  ends  being  tucked  inside. 

The  material  is  phormium  leaf  cut  inta^ 
strips  an  inch  in  width,  each  alternate  stri^j" 
being  dyed  black.  Each  strip  is  then  divideo^- 
into  eight  little  strips  or  thongs^  and  they 

are  so  plaited  as  to  produce  an  artistic  check 

ered  pattern  of  black  and  white.    The  in 

genuity  in  forming  so  elaborate  a  pattern- — 
with  so  simple  a  material  is  extreme;  and,^ 
as  if  to  add  to  the  difficulty  of  his  task,  the 
dusky  artist  has  entirely  changed  the  pattern — 
at  either  end  of  the  belt,  making  it  run  at 
right  angles  to  the  rest  of  the  fabric,  '  The 
belt  is  also  used  in  lieu  of  clothing  when  the 
men  are  engaged  in  paddling  a  canoe. 

The  paint,  therefore,  becomes  the  charac- 
teristic portion  of  the  New  Zealander's  war 
dress,  and  is  applied  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing himself  Iook  as  terrible  as  possible,  and 
of  striking  terror  into  his  enemies.  It  is, 
however,  used  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war, 
being  regarded  as  a  good  preservative  against 
the  bites  and  stings  of  insects,  especially  the 
sandflies  and  mosquitoes.  It  is  adso  used  in 
mourning,  being  rubbed  on  the  body  as  a 
sign  of  grief,  precisely  as  ashes  are  used 
among  some  or  the  Oriental  nations.  Some 
travellers  have  thought  that  the  continual 
use  of  this  pigment  gives  to  the  New  Zea- 
landers  the  peculiar  softness  and  sleekness 
of  skin  for  which  they  are  remarkable,  and 
which  distinguishes  them  from  the  Fijians, 
whose  skin  feels  as  if  it  had  been  roughened 
with  a  file.  This  theory,  however,  is  scarcely 
tenable,  the  soft  texture  of  the  skin  being 
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Bvidently  due  to  physical  and  not  to  external 
causes. 

A  warrior  adorned  in  all  the  pride  of  the 
Dattoo  and  scarlet  paint  is  certainly  a  terrific 
object,  and  i.s  well  calculated  to  strike  terror 
iuio  those  who  have    been  accustomed  to 
regard  the  Maori  warriors  with  awe.     When, 
howevtT,  the  natives  found  that  all  the  paint- 
iii;?  in  the  world  had  no  et!ect  ui)on  the  dis- 
ciplined soldiers  of  the  foreigner,  they  aban- 
doned it,  and  contented  themselves  with  the 
TTeapous  that  none  are  more  able  to  wield 
than  themselves. 

Moreover,  the  paint  and  tattoo,  however 
well  it  mii^ht  look  on  a  warrior  armed  after 
the  primitive?  fashion,  has  rather  a  ludicrous 
effei*t  when  contrasted  with  the  weapons  of 
civilization.  There  is  now  before  nie  a  por- 
trait of  a  Maori  chief  in  full  battle  array. 
Except  a  bunch  of  feathers  in  his  hair,  and 
I  ach(>ck(Ml  handkerchieftied  round  his  loins, 
evidently  at  the  request  of  the  photographer, 
hij  h:i.s  no  dress  whatever.  He  is  tall,  splen- 
rti'lly  made,  ste.rn,  and  soldierlike  of  aspect. 
But  instead  of  the  club,  his  proper  weapon, 
he  Ixars  in  his  liand  a  Belgian  rifle,  with 
fixi'd  bayonet.  an<i  has  a  cartouche-box  fas- 
leu  hI  hy  a  l)elt  round  his  naked  body. 

lih  face  is  tattooed,  and  so  are  his  hii)s, 
which  iire  covered  with  a  most  elaborate 
pattern,  that  contrasts  boldly  with  his  really 
jairskin.  Had  he  his  club  and  chiefs  staff 
in  his  hands,  he  would  look  magnificent; 
havinija  ritle  and  a  cartouche-box,  he  looks 
aljsurd.  Even  a  sword  would  become  him 
hotter  than  a  rifle,  for  we  are  so  accustomed 
foa«S4K.riiite  a  ritle  with  a  private  soldier,  that 
iti.«  tlilticult  to  understand  that  a  powerful 
chiotw.mlil  carry  such  a  weapon. 

The  ciu-ious  mixture  of  native  and  Euro- 
pean tlre^*i  which  the  Maories  are  fond  of 
^eariiij;  i.s  well  described  by  Mr.  Angas. 
"Riiupaliara's  wife  is  an  exceedingly  stout 
';>ni  in.  and  wears  ln?r  hair,  which  is  very 
Miti'aiid  wiry,  combed  up  into  an  erect  mass 
'^n  hiT  liead  about  a  foot  in  height,  some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  the  Tonga  island(;rs, 
Jhich,  when  coml)ined  with  her  size,  gives 
*ra  remarkable  appearance. 
"She  was  well  dressed  in  a  flax  mat  of 
''itive  mamifacture,  thickl}'^  ornamented  with 
^fisof  cotton  wool;  and  one  of  her  nieces 
»ure  silk  stockings  and  slippers  of  patent 
'hither.  This  gay  damsel  was,  moreover,  a 
J^ry  DHftty  girl,  and  knew  how  to  set  off 
««r  charins  to  advantage;  for  over  an  Eu- 
'ypean  dress  she  had  retained  her  native 
^amonts.  and  had  wrapped  herself  coquet- 
[ishly  in  a  beautiful,'  kaiUika,'  displaying  her 
^r^e  hazel  eyes  above  its  silky  folds." 

It  has  often  been  thought  that  the  warrior 
'fJfanled  his  moko,  or  tattoo,  as  his  name, 
P^nnaaently  inscribed  on  his  face;  and  this 
Motion  was  strengthened  by  two  facts;  the 
^?^  that  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  colo- 
•^t^  tlie  nativefl  signed  documents  by  ap- 
I^odiag  a  copy  of  their  moko;   anri  the 


other,  that  each  man  knows  every  line  of 
his  tattoo,  and  sometimes  carves  a  wooden 
bust  on  which  he  copies  with  admirable 
fidelity  everv  line  which  appears  on  his  own 
hejid  or  facte.  Such  a  work  of  art  is  greatly 
valued  by  the  Maories,  and  a  man  who  has 
carved  one  of  them  can  scarcely  be  induced 
by  any  bribe  to  part  with  it 
'  Moreover,  the  moko  of  a  warrior  is  often 
accepted  as  the  conventional  representation 
of  himself.  For  example,  on  the  pillars  of 
a  very  celebrated  house,  which  we  shall 
presently  describe,  are  numerous  human 
figures  which  represent  certain  great  chiefs, 
^\dlile  men  of  lesser  mark  are  indicated  by 
thcdr  moko  carved  on  the  posts.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  moko  of  a  chief  is  as 
well  known  to  others  as  to  himself,  and 
that  the  practised  eye  of  the  native  discerns 
among  the  various  curves  and  spirals,  which 
are  conmion  to  all  free  men,  the  characteris- 
tic lines  which  denote  a  man's  individuality, 
and  in  producing  which  the  tattoofers'  skill 
is  often  sorely  tried. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  when 
a  warrior  falls  ni  battle,  and  his  body  can  be 
carried  off  by  the  enemy,  the  head  is  pre- 
served, and  fixed  on  the  dwelling  of  the  con- 
queror. No  dishonor  atuiches  itself  to  such 
an  en<l;  and,  indeed,  a  Maori  warrior  would 
feel  himself  direfully  insulted  if  he  were 
told  that  in  case  of  his  death  in  the  field  his 
body  would  be  allowed  to  remain  untouched. 

In  fact,  he  regards  his  moko  precisely  in 
the  same  light  that  an  American  Indian 
looks  upon  his  scalp-lock ;  an<l,  indeed,  there 
are  many  traits  in  the  charact(?r  of  the 
Maori  warrior  in  which  he  strangely  resem- 
bles the  best  examples  of  North  American 


savages. 


In  order  to  preserve  the  head  of  a  slain 
warrior,  some  process  of  embalming  must 
(!vidently  be  pursued,  and  that  which  is 
commonly  followed  is  simple  enough. 

The  head  being  cut  off,  the  hair  is  re- 
moved, and  so  are  the  eyes;  the  i)laces  of 
which  are  filled  up  with  pledgets  of  tow, 
over  which  the  eyelids  are  sewed.  Pieces 
of  stick  are  then  placed  in  the  nostrils  in 
order  to  keep  them  properly  distend(;d,  and 
the  head  is  hung  in  the  smoke  of  the  wood 
fire  until  it  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  the 
pyroligneous  acid.  The  residt  of  this  mode 
of  preparation  is,  that  the  flesh  shrinks  up, 
and  the  features  become  much  distortea; 
though,  as  the  Maori  warrior  always  distorts 
his  countenance  as  nmch  as  possible  before 
battle,  this  effect  is  rather  realistic  than 
otherwise. 

It  is  often  said  that  heads  prepared  in  this 
fashion  are  proof  against  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects. This  is  certainly  not  the  case,  as  I 
have  seen  several  specimens  completely 
riddled  by  the  ptilinus  and  similar  crea- 
tures, and  have  been  obliged  to  destroy  the 
little  peste  by  injecting  a  solution  of  corro- 
sive sublimate.    In  spite  of  the  shrivelling 
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to  which  the  flesh  and  skin  are  subject,  the 
tattooing  retains  its  form;  and  it  is  most 
curious  to  observe  how  the  finest  lines  com- 
pletely retain  their  relative  position  to  each 
other. 

Not  only  are  the  heads  of  enemies 
treated  in  this  &shion,  but  those  of  friends 
are  also  preserved.  The  difference  is  easily 
perceptible  bv  looking  at  the  mouth,  which, 
if  the  head  be  that  of  a  friend,  is  closed, 
and  if  of  an  enemy,  is  widely  opened. 

Some  years  ago,  a  considerable  nmnber  of 
these  preserved  heads  were  brought  into 
Europe,  having  been  purchased  from  the 
natives.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  trade 
in  them  has  been  strictly  forbidden,  and  on 
very  good  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  no 
man  who  was  well  tattooed  was  safe  for  an 
hour,  unless  he  were  a  great  chief,  for  he 
might  at  any  time  be  watched  until  he  was 
off  his  guard,  and  then  knocked  down, 
killed,  and  his  head  sold  to  the  traders. 
Then,  when  the  natives  became  too  cautious 
to  render  head  hunting  a  profitable  trade,  a 
new  expedient  was  discovered. 

It  was  found  that  a  newly  tattooed  head 


looked  as  well  when  preserved  as  one  which 
had  been  tattooed  for  years.  The  chieft 
were  not  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  this 
discovery,  and  immediately  set  to  work  at 
killing  the  least  valuable  of  their  slaves, 
tattooing  their  heads  as  though  they  had 
belonged  to  men  of  high  rank,  drying,  and 
then  selling  them. 

One  of  my  friends  lately  gave  me  a  ca- 
rious illustration  of  the  trade  m  heads.  His 
father  wanted  to  purchase  one  of  the  dried 
heads,  but  did  not  approve  of  any  that  were 
brought  for  sale,  on  tne  ground  that  the  tat- 
too was  poor,  and  was  not  a  good  example 
of  the  skill  of  the  native  artists.  The  chief 
allowed  the  force  of  the  argument,  and. 
pointing  to  a  number  of  his  people  who  baa 
come  on  board^  he  turned  to  the  intending 

Purchaser,  saying,  "Choose  which  of  these' 
eads  you  like  best,  and  when  you  come 
back  I  will  take  care  to  have  it  dried  and 
ready  for  your  acceptance."  As  may  be 
imagined,  this  speech  put  an  abrupt  end  to 
all  head  purchasing,  and  gave  an  unexpected 
insight  into  the  mysteries  of  trading  as  con- 
ducted by  savage  nations. 
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E  now  come  to  the  costume  of  the  New 
salandcrs.  This  is  of  a  rather  remarkable 
taracter,  and  may  be  characterized  by  the 
meric  title  of  mat,  with  the  exception  of 
le  belt  which  has  just  been  described.  The 
IBitame  of  the  New  Zealander  consists  of  a 
e  or  oblong  mat,  varying  considerably 
ttze,  tJiough  always  made  on  the  same 
:iple.  In  this  mat  the  natives  envelop 
Ives  after  a  very  curious  fashion, 
Jly  muffling  themselves  up  to  the 
aiid  often  Sirowing  the  folds  round 
after  the  fashion  of  a  conventional 
villain. 

mats  are  of  various  textures,  and 

as  much  in  excellence  and  value  as  do 

fiibrics  of  more  civilized  lands.    The 

is,  however,  the  same  in  all  cases, 

even  the  mode  of  wearing  the  garment, 

vihie  being  estimated  by  the  fineness  of 

■aterial^  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed 

it,  aod  the  ornaments  introduced  into 

Be  material  of  which  the  mats  arc  made 
fc  fts  so-caUed  New  Zealand  ^^  flax,'^  scien- 
mkaSfy  known  by  the  name  of  Phormium 
Imbl  It  belongs  to  the  natural  family  of 
hn  liliaceffi  and  the  tribe  Asparagacese. 
thfB  plant  has  a  number  of  showy  yellow 
bven  arranged  on  a  tall  branch-panicle, 
■d  a  number  of  strai^htish  leaves,  all  start- 
lg  from  tihe  root,  and  being  five  or  six  feet 
BfL  and  m>t  more  than  two  inches  wide  at 
ifroroadest  part 

Tbe  fibres  whkh  nm  along  these  leaves 
•  rmcj  strong  and  fine,  and,  when  properly 
lOved  and  combed,  have  a  beautiful  silky 


look  about  them.  At  one  time  great  quan- 
tities of  New  Zealand  flax,  as  it  was  called, 
were  imported  into  Europe,  and  the  plant 
was  cultivated  in  some  of  the  southern  parts 
of  the  Continent  Strong,  however,  as  it 
may  be,  it  has  the  curious  fault  of  snapping 
easily  when  tied  in  a  knot,  and  on  this 
account  is  not  valued  so  much  in  Europe  as 
in  its  own  country.  I  have  before  me  a 
large  roll  of  string  made  by  natives  from 
the  phormium.  It  is  very  strong  in  propor- 
tion to  its  thickness,  and  much  of  it  has 
been  used  in  suspending  various  curiosities 
in  my  collection;  but  it  cannot  endure  being 
made  into  a  knot.  It  is  useful  enoun;b  in 
hitches,  especially  the  "  clove-hitch ;  "  but 
as  soon  as  it  is  tied  into  a  knot,  it  will  hardly 
bear  the  least  strain. 

The  principle  on  which  the  mats  are 
made  is  very  simple.  A  weaving  frame  is 
erected  on  sticks  a  foot  or  so  from  the 
ground,  and  upon  it  is  arranged  the  weft, 
made  of  strings  or  yarns,  placed  as  closely 
together  as  possible,  and  drawn  quite  tight 
The  weft  is  double,  and  is  passed  under  and 
over  each  yarn,  and  the  upper  one  is  always 

Eassed  between  the  ends  of  the  under  weft 
efore  it  is  drawn  tight.  The  mat  is  there- 
fore nothing  more  than  a  number  of  parallel 
strings  laid  side  by  side,  and  connected,  at 
intervals  of  an  inch  or  so,  by  others  that 
pass  across  them.  More  care  is  taken  of 
the  edges,  which  are  turned  over,  and  the 
yarns  are  so  interwoven  as  to  make  a  thick 
knd  strong  border. 

When  the  wefts  are  hauled  tight,  they  are 
beaten  into  their  place  by  means  of  a'boxi^ 
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instrument,  ver>'  much  like  a-paper  knife  in 
shape;  and  in  every  respect  the  weaving  of 
a  ]N  ew  Zealander  niost  strongly  reminds  the 
spectator  of  the  process  of  making  the  Gobe- 
lin tapestries.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  fixed 
warp  on  which  the  weft  is  laboriously  woven 
by  hand,  and  is  kept  straight  and  regular  by 
being  struck  with  an  instrument  that  passes 
between  the  threads  of  the  warp.  Although 
at  the  present  day  the  warp  of  the  Gobelin 
tapestry  is  stretched  perpendicularly,  in 
former  times  it  wjis  stretched  longitudinally 
in  a  low  frame,  exactly  similar  in  principle 
to  that  which  is  employed  by  the  New  Zea- 
lander. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  process 
of  weaving  one  of  these  mats  must  be  a 
work  of  considerable  time,  and  an  industri- 
ous woman  can  scarcely  complete  even  a 
common  mat  under  eighteen  months,  while 
one  of  tlu"  more  elaborate  robes  will  occupy 
twice  thr- 1  time. 

The  illustration  No.  1  on  the  next  page,  is 
drawn  from  a  sketch  of  a  house  belonging 
to  one  of  the  groat  chiefs,  and  in  it  are  seen 
some  women  busily  employed  in  making 
mats.  Oue  of  them  is  scraping  the  leaves* 
with  a  slu^U  or  stone,  while  another  is 
engaged  at  the  primitive  loom.  The  mat  is 
represented  fis  nearly  complected,  and  the 
woman  is  seen  with  the  four  ends  of  the 
doubh;  weft  in  her  hand,  pai^sing  them 
across  each  other  betV)re  she  draws  them 
tight.  A  h(;ap  of  dressed  leaves  of  the 
phormium  is  seen  in  tlie  background,  and 
a  bundle  of  the  long  swordlike  leaves  is 
strewn  on  the  lloor.  Various  baskets  and 
other  imy)lemcn<s,  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, are  hung  from  the  rafters;  and  in  front 
is  one  r)f  the  curiously  carved  poles  which 
support  the  roof. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  there  is  but 
one  principle  on  whi(;h  all  the  mats  are 
made,  but  that  there  is  a  very  great  variety 
in  making  them.  There  is,  f()r  example, 
the  rain  mat,  which  is  used  in  wet  weather. 
As  the  structure  jiroceeds,  the  manufacturer 
inserts  into  each  knot  of  the  weft  an  un- 
dressed blade  of  the  phormium  upon  which 
the  epidermis  luus  been  allowed  to  remain. 
TVh(»n  wrapijed  round  the  body,  the  leaves 
all  fall  over  each  other,  so  as  to  make  a  sort 
of  penthouse,  and  to  allow  the  rain  to  run 
over  their  smooth  and  polished  surfaces  until 
it  falls  to  the  ground. 

When  rain  comes  on,  and  a  number  of 
natives  are  seen  squatting  on  the  ground, 
each  wearing  his  rain  mat,  they  have  a 
most  absurd  appearance,  and  look  like  a 
number  of  human  beings  who  had  hidden 
themselves  in  haycocks.  On  page  803  may 
be  s(;en  the?  figure  of  a  chief  wearing  one  of 
these  dresses.  The  name  of  the  mat  is  E 
man^aika. 

I  have  seen  another  kind  of  mat,  which 
is  miule  in  a  kind  of  open-work  pattern,  pro- 
duced by  crossing  every  fifth  strand  of  tiie 


warp.  This  mat  is  of  the  very  best  quality, 
and,  considering  the  nature  of  the  material 
of  which  it  is  made,  is  wonderfully  light,  sott, 
and  pliant 

Another  kind  is  the  woman^s  mat,  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties.  It  is  of 
larger  size  than  that  employed  by  the  men, 
and  is  capable  of  enveloping  the  entire 
figure  from  head  to  foot  It  is  of  rather 
lighter  material  than  the  rain  mat,  and  is 
decorated  on  the  exterior  with  a  number 
of  strings,  varj'ing  in  length  from  a  few 
inches  to  three  feet  or  so.  A  variety  of  this 
mat  is  distinguished  by  having  the  strings 
white  instead  of  black.'  Specimens  of  b<ith 
these  mats  are  in  my  collection,  and  the  gen- 
eral eflc'ct  of  them  can  bo  seen  by  reference 
to  any  of  the  illustrations  whicli  represent 
the  native  women. 

Strings  or  tags  are  undoubtedly  tho  most 
characteristic  portion  of  the  dress',  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  mat  of  any  descrijition  that  is 
not  ornamented  with  tliem.    One  variety  of 
mat,  which  is  called  E  wakaiwa,  is  covered 
with  hmg  cylindrical  ornaments  that  look 
very  much  as  if  they  were  made  of  porcu- 
pine quills,  being  hard,  and  colored  alter- 
nately black  and  yellow.    The  ornanuuts 
are,  however,  made  of  the  phoimium  leaf  in 
a  very  ingenious  manm  r.    The  <  indiTnii!* 
is  carefully  scrajied  otf  the  under  side  of  th».» 
leaf  with  a  sharp-edg(d  shell,  and  the  h;af  is 
then  turned  over.     On  the  upper  side  tlic 
ej)iilei*mis  is  remove  d  at  n  gular  intervals,  so 
as  to  expose  the  fibres. 

The  next   process  is  to  put  the  pcra])cd 
leaf  into  a  dye  made  of  a  decoction  of  kiimn 
hark,  and  to*  let  it  remain  for  a  definite  time. 
When  it  is  taken  out.  th(»  dye  has  staini»\ 
the  exposed  fibres  a  dee])  glossy  black,  whiV^ 
it  hixs  not  been  able  to  touch  the  polisli*:*^^ 
vellow  i'pidermis  that  is  allowed  to  remai'^V. 
The  dyed   leaves  are  next  rolled   up  uri  "^^ 
they  form  cylinders  as  larg<»  as  goose  qui"^  ^'** 
and  are  then  woven  in  regular  rows  into  t   ^^ 
material  of  a  mat.    As  the  wearer  mo^^"^ 
about,  the  cylinders  rustle  and  chit  tor  agaii      ^^ 
each  other,  producing  a  sound  which  see 
to  be  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  ears  of 
natives.      Sucli   a  mat  or  cloak   is  higt: 
prized.     Several  of  these  mats  are  in  my  c 
lection,  and  very  curious  examples  of  naf 
art  they  are. 

One  of  these  has  cost  the  weaver  an  in 
ity  of  trouble.     It  is  nearly  five  feet  wi 
aiid   three   in   depth.    The' warp  has  be 
dyed  black,  while  the  weft  is  white;  and 
effect  of  till*  weft  passing  in  reverse  lin 
across  the  warp  is  very  good.    Everj-  oth 
line  of  weft  is  decorated  with  the  evlindi 
wil  tassels  crach  of  which  is  nme  inches   t  ^ 
length,  and  is  divided  into  four  parts  by  tl"*^ 
removal  of    the   epidermis.     Tnese   tti^c-J^ 
l)egin  at  the  fourth   line  of  warp,  and  are 
regularly    continued    to    the    lower    edge, 
whence  they  hang  so  as  to  form  a  frinp?. 
On  account  of  their  number,  they  would 
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qualify  the  garment  as  a  rain  mat  on  an 
emergency';  and  the  rattling  they  make  a« 
the  mat  is  moved  is  very  much  like  that 
which  is  produced  by  a  peacock  when  it  rus- 
tles it8  train. 

Along  the  upper  edge,  which  passes  over 
the  shoulders,  the  strings  have  been  rolled 
together  into  ropes  as  thick  as  the  finger, 
and  then  plaited  so  as  to  form  a  thick  and 
soft  border  which  will  not  hurt  the  neck. 
The  portion  of  the  mat  which  comes  between 
the  ed^e  and  the  first  row  of  tassels  is  orna- 
mented with  scraps  of  scarlet  wool  plaitcnl 
into  the  weft.  This  wool  is  a  favorite  though 
costly  ornament  to  the  natives,  being  pro- 
cured from  seamen's  woollen  caps,  which 
they  unpick,  and  the  yarns  used  to  ornament 
the  dress. 

One  of  these  mantles  brought  from  New 
Zealand  bv  Stivurd  Vores,  Esq.,  is  adorned 
Very  largely  with  scarlet  wool.  It  is  com- 
pletely bordered  with  the  precious  material, 
a  narrow  line  of  scarlet  running  under  the 
upper  edge,  a  broader  under  the  lower,  while 
the  two  sides  are  decorated  with  a  band 
nearly  four  inches  in  width.  In  this  case 
the  wool  has  b(;en  arran;jed  in  a  series  of 
loops;  but  in  another  specimen  the  loops  are 
cut  so  as  to  form  a  fringe. 

In  this  latter  mantle  the  tags,  instead  of 
being  cylindrical  and  alternately  black  and 
yellow,  are  entirely  black,  each  rolled  leaf 
Dein«:  wholly  divested  of  its  epidermis,  and 
the  fibres  riuliating  from  each  other  in  tas- 
sel fashion.  I  rather  think  that  the  object 
of  this  mode  of  treatment  is  to  prevent  the 
eye  from  beinu  distracted  by  the  jangling 
yellow  tags,  and  so  to  permit  the  scarlet  bor- 
der to  exhibit  its  beauties  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

Scarlet  worsted  is,  of  course,  a  compara^ 
tively  late  invention,  and  has  only  been 
introdured  since  the  visits  of  Europeans. 
In  former  days  the  natives  were  equally 
fond  of  ornamenting  their  cloaks,  and  W(!re 
obliged  to  use  the  plumage  of  birds  for  the 
Wpose.  The  feathers  taken  from  the 
Meast  of  the  kaka  (a  species  of  nestor)  were 
inostly  iLsed  for  this  purpose.  Although  the 
wAorid  ornaments  are  generally  disposed  in 
"J^they  are  sometimes  arranged  in  tufts, 
^teiare  disposed  in  regular  intervals  over 
JM  thole  of  the  dress.  Examples  of  this 
JM^i  of  decoration  may  be  seen  in  several 
«  the  costumes  which  are  drawn  in  this 
wort 

The  yams  or  strings  of  which  the  warp  is 
^"^  are  not  twisted  or  plaited,  but  consist 
Jerely  of  the  phormium  fibres  as  they  lie  in 
^"C  leaf.  The  leaves  are  prepared  lor  this 
Pjjpose  by  scraping  off  the  epidermis  on 
''^  sides,*  and  then  beating  them  on  a  flat 
•^De  with  a  ])estle  made  of  tlie  hard  volcanic 
•*^Qe  emploved  in  the  manufacture  of  adzes 
•nd  other  tools. 

The  most  valuable  of  all  the  dresses  are 
ve  irar  cloaks  of  the  great  chielk.    They  are 


very  large,  being  sometimes  nearly  six  feet 
in  depth,  and  wide  enough  to  be  wrapped 
over  the  entire  body  and  limbs.  Their  na- 
tive name  is  Parawai. 

Before  making  one  of  these  great  war 
mats,  the  weaver  collects  a  large  quantity  of 
door's  hair,  which  she  assorts  into  parcels  of 
different  colors.  She  tlien  sets  up  her  sim- 
ple loom,  and  fixes  the  warp  as  usual.  But 
with  every  knot  or  mesh  whieb  she  makes 
with  the  wefl  she  introduces  a  tuft  of  hair, 
taking  care  to  niiike  each  tuft  long  enough 
to  overlap  and  conceal  the  insertion  of  the 
tufts  in  the  next  row.  She  is  also  careful 
about  the  regular  arrangement  of  the  hues, 
so  that  when  a  complete  mat  is  matle  by  a 
skilful  weaver,  it  looks  exactly  as  if  it  was 
composed  of  the  skin  of  some  large  animal, 
the  vegetable  fibres  whicli  form  the  fabric 
itself  being  entirely  concealed  by  the  tufts 
of  hair. 

One  of  these  mats  is  tlie  result  of  some 
four  years'  constant  labor,  and  causes  some 
surprise  that  a  people  so  naturally  indolent  as 
the  Maories  should  prove  themselves  capa- 
ble of  such  long  and  steady  industry.  But 
the  fact  is,  the  mat  maker  is  a  woman  and 
not  a  man,  and  in  consequence  is  obliged  to 
work,  whether  she  likes  it  or  not. 

In  the  next  place,  mat  weaving  scarcely 
comes  under  the  denomination  of  labor. 
The  woman  is  not  tied  to  time,  nor  even 
bound  to  produce  a  given  number  of  mats 
within  a  given  period.  Her  living,  too,  does 
not  depend  up(m  the  rate  of  her  work,  and 
whether  she  takes  eighteen  mouths  or  two 
years  to  produce  a  garment  is  a  matter  of 
total  indift'erence  to  all  parties.  Besides,  she 
never  works  alone,  but  is  always  accomi)ar 
nied  by  friends,  one  of  whom,  perhaps,  may 
be  occupied  in  a  similar  manner,  anothei  ' 
may  be  employed  in  scraping  the  phormium 
leaves,  and  another  is  engaged  in  pounding 
and  softening  the  fibres,  or  drying  those  that 
have  just  been  dyed  black. 

But,  whatever  their  hands  may  be  doing, 
the  weavers'  tongues  are  never  still.  A 
continual  stream  of  talk  flows  round  the 
looms,  and  the  duty  of  mat  making  is  thus 
changed  into  an  agreeable  mode  of  enjoy- 
ing the  pleasures  of  conversation  while  tne 
hands  are  employed  in  a  light  and  easy 
labor. 

Very  great  ingenuity  is  displayed  by  tlie 
woman  to  whoni  is  entrusted  tlie  onerous 
task  of  making  a  war  mat  No  two  are 
alike,  the  weaver  exercising  her  discretion 
respecting  the  colors  and  their  arrangement 
Some  of  them  are  made  on  the  same  princi- 
ple as  the  Bechiuina  kaross, —  namely,  dark- 
est in  the  centre,  and  fading  into  the  lightest 
hues  round  the  edges.  Others  an*  white  or 
pale  in  the  middle,  apd  edged  with  a  broad 
f)and  of  black  or  dark  brown  hair.  Some- 
times the  colors  are  arranged  in  a  zigzag 
pattern,  and  several  mats  are  striped  like 
tiger  skins.    They  always  have  a  sort  of 
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collar,  composed  of  strips  of  fur,  which  hang 
about  six  iuchcs  over  the  shoulders. 

In  New  Zealand  there  are  one  or  two 
dresses  which  are  made  almost  entirely  of 
fur,  the  skins  being  dressed  with  the  hair 
adhering  to  them,  and  then  sewed  together. 
A  very  remarkable  mat  is  possessed  by  a 
powerful  chief  named  Paratene  Maioha.  It 
IS  made  of  strips  of  dogs'  fur  sewed  over  a 
large  llaxon  mat.  Of  this  garment  he  is 
very  proud,  and  reserves  it  to  be  worn  on 
grana  occasions.  A  portrait  of  this  cele- 
brated chief  is  given  in  the  illustration  No. 
1,  on  the  820th  page,  partly  to  show  the 
aspect  of  a  Maori  chief  in  time  of  peace, 
and  partly  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
peculiar  look  of  tlie  war  cloak. 

There  is  also  before  me  a  photographic 
portrait  of  Pardtene,  authenticated  by  his 
autograph,  in  which  he  is  represented  as 
clad  in  a  dilferent  manner.  He  wears  two 
mats  or  cloaks,  the  lower  being  of  the  finest 
flax,  and  called  by  the  natives  kaitaka.  A 
description  of  this  kind  of  cloak  will  be  pre- 
sently given.  Over  the  kaitaka  he  wears  a 
very  remarkable  war  cloak,  which  is  made 
of  dogs'  fur  sewed  upon  a  flax  mat.  It 
reaches  a  little  below  the  knees,  and  is  made 
in  perpendicular  stripes  alternately  dark  and 
pale,  and  is  furnishea  with  a  thick  collar  or 
cape  of  the  same  material.  This  cape,  by 
the  way,  bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  the 
ornament  which  is  worn  by  the  Abyssinian 
chiefs. 

Unfortunat<jly  for  the  general  effect  of  the 
picture,  Pardtene  has  combed,  divided,  and 
Drushed  his  hair  in  European  fashion;  and 
muflled  up  as  he  is  to  the  chin,  it  is  too  evi- 
dent that  he  is  wearinga  complete  European 
suit  under  his  mats.  The  cape  has  fallen  off* 
a  little  on  the  right  side,  and  we  have  the 
absurd  anomaly  of  a  face  profusely  tattooed 
surmounted  with  hair  that  has  just  been 
brushed  and  combed,  a  dog-skin  war  mat, 
from  which  protrudes  a  bare  right  arm,  a 
jade  earring  six  inches  long,  and  a  black 
cravat  and  turn-do\\'n  collar.  In  his  ri<jht 
hand  he  grasps  his  cherished  merai;  his 
staff  of  office,  or  E'hani,  rests  against  his 
shoulder;  and  bv  his  side  is  his  long  battle- 
axe,  adorned  with  a  tuft  of  feathers  and  dog- 
skin. This  same  I^ardtene  is  a  man  of  great 
mark  among  the  Maorics. 

As  is  the  case  with  natives  of  rank  who 
have  associated  with  Europeans,  he  is  known 
by  several  names.  The  following  account 
of  him  is  given  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Angas: 

"Pardtene  (Broughton),  whose  native 
name  was  Te  Maihoa,  is  a  cousin  of  Te 
TVhero-whero,  and  one  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  Ngatimahuta  branch  of  the  Waikato 
tribes.  He  generally  resides  in  a  village 
(or  kainga)  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
picturesque  little  harbor  of  Waingaroa,  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  Northern  Island;  and 
the  correctness  of  his  general  conduct,  and 
the  gravity  of  his  demeanor,  have  obtained 


for  him  a  marked  ascendancy  over  manyi 
his  equals  in  rank. 

"  Eccentricity  is  the  principal  feature 
the  character  of  this  chief;  and  the  scruf 
lous  attention  which  he  invariably  pays 
those  trifling  circumstances  which  constil 
his  notions  of  etiquette  often  renders 
conduct  highly  cunous.    He  has  gained,! 
unwearied  application,  a  smattering  of  i 
metic,  and  one  of  his  most  self-satisf 
exploits  is  the  correct  solution  of  some  i 
important  problem  as  the  value  of  SLpg 
a  certain  weight,  at  a  given  price  per 
making  the  usual  deduction   for  the 
His  erudite  quality  and  the  dignified 
of  his  carriage  have  commanded  the  dc 
ential  respect  of  his  people,  and  encoi 
them  to  consider  him  quite  an  oracle. 

"  One  little  incident  will  place  the 
less  foible  of  this  chiei's  character  in  ai 
ing  light.    When  the  author  was  about 
employ  his  pencil  in  the  delineation  of! 
figure,  Pardtene  desired  to  be  excused  ftri 
few  moments.    Having  gained  his  point,! 
sought  an  interview  with  Mrs.  TV  ells," 
missionary's  wife  (under  whose  hospii 
roof  his  portrait  was  taken),  and,  pref 
his  request  with  some  solemn  iutimatiooK 
its  paramount  importance,  begged  '  Mot' 
to  lend  him  a  looking-glass,  that  he 
compose  his  features  in  a  manner  suit 
to  his  own  idea  of  propriety  ere  he  took 
stand  before  tlie  easel  of  the  artist." 

It  may  be  observed,  by  the  way, 
''  Mother  "  is  the  term  always  employed 
the  natives  when  addressing  the  wife  of] 
missionary.    The  autograph  of  Pardiene,) 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made, 
written  with  pencil,  and  is  perfectly  ii 
ligible,  thougii    the  characters  are 
large,  and  spmwling,  and  look  as  if  they! 
been  made  by  fingers  more  accustomed 
handle  the  club  than  the  penciL 

The  last  kind  of  mat  which  will  be 
tioned  is  the  kaitaka.  This  garment  is 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  flax,  cultiyated  for 
express  purpose,  and  furnishing  a  fibre  wl 
is  soil  and  nne  as  silk.  The  whole  of 
mat  is  plain,  except  the  border,  which  is 
some  cases  two  feet  in  depth,  and  which 
most  elaborately  woven  into  a  vandyl 
pattern  of  black,  red,  and  white.  At 
present  day  a  good  kaitaka  is  scarcely 
where  to  be  seen,  the  skill  required  in 
ing  them  being  so  great  that  only  a 
weavers  can  produce  them,  and  Ei 
blankets  being  so  easily  procured  thi 
natives  will  not  take  the  trouble  of  we*ff 
ing  garments  that  take  so  much  timeanl 
trouble. 

Handsome  as  are  these  native  gannenAi 
they  are  not  very  pleasant  to  wear.  Ab  dk 
threads  are  only  laid  parallel  to  each  othei 
and  are  not  crossed,  as  in  &bric8  woTen  i 
the  loom,  they  form  scarcely  any  protectifll 
against  the  wind,  although  they  may  sen 
to  keep  out  the  rain.    The  mats  are  vei 
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heavy,  my  own  small  specimen  of  tho 
walkawa  cloak  weighing  tive  pounds  and 
a  half,  and  so  stiff*  that  they  cannot  bo  con- 
veniently rolled  up  and  packed  away  when 
out  of  use.  An  English  blanket,  on  the 
contrary,  is  close-textured,  resist**  the  wind, 
is  very' light,  and  can  be  rolled  up  into  a 
small  compass;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  natives  prefer  it. 

Unfortunately  for  them,  it  is  not  nearly  so 
healthy  a  garment  as  tliat  which  is  miule  by 
themselves,  as  it  is  worn  for  a  lung  time 
without  being  washed,  and  so  becomes  satu- 
rated with  the  grease  and  paint  with  wliich 
the  natives  are  fond  of  adorning  their  bodies. 
In  consequence,  it  fosters  several  disejvses 
of  the  skin  to  which  the  Maories  aresuliject, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  those  who  wear 
blankets  are  much  more  subject  to  such  ail- 
ments than  those  who  adhere  to  the  native 
raiment. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  where  the 
CTound  is  hard  and  stony,  the  natives  phiit 
for  themselves  sandals  or  slippers,  which 
Vf  ry  much  resemble  those  which  are  used  by 
the*  Japanese.  They  consist  of  the  evcr-use- 
fiil  nhormium  fibres,  which  are  twisted  into 
oorus,  and  then  plaited  firmly  into  the  shape 
oi'  a  shoe  sole. 

"We  now  proceed  from  the  dress  to  the 
ornaments  worn  by  the  New  Zealanders. 

Ill   some   respects    they  resemble   those 
which  are  in  use  among  other  (Lark  tribes, 
i   leathers   are  much  valued   by  them,  and 
imong  the  commonest  of  these  adornments 
is  a  bunch  of  white  feathers  tiiken  from  the 
p»flicau,  and  fastened  to  the  ears  so  as  to  fall 
on  the  shoulder.    An  example  of  this  may 
bc^^en  iu  the  portniit  of  the  oH  warrior  on 
J»i:«'7i)4.    Sometimes  the  skin  of  a  small 
wnl  is  nidely  stuffed,  and   then  suspended 
to  an  tarring*  and  sometimes  one  wing  will 
be  pljiord  at  each  side  of  the  head,  the  tips 
Dearly  meeting  above. 

The  most  prized  of  these  adornments  are 
fte  tail  feathers  of  the  bird  called  by  the 
natives  E  Elia,  or  E  Iluia  (  yeoninrpha  (Croul- 
^)'  It  is  allied  to  the  hoopoos,  and  is  rtv- 
•wltahle  for  the  fact  that  the  beak  of  the 
J^  is  straight  and  stout,  while  that  of  the 
Jjttlo  is  long,  slender,  «and  siekle-shaped. 
*Mecf»l(»r  of  the  bird  is  a  dark  glossy  green 
^'f^odi'Cp  a  hue  that  in  some  lights  it  seems 
^  be  black.  The  tail  feathers,  howev<T,  are 
JjpM  wilh  snowy  white,  so  that  when  the 
bml  sprejiils  its  plumage  for  tlight,  the  tail 
Jyksat  a  little  difftance  as  if  it  were  black, 
^M  with  white. 

Tile  bird  is  only  found  in  the  hills  near 
"^rt  Nicholson,  and,  as  it  is  very  wary,  can 
■Cftfcely  be  obtained  except  bv  the  lielp  of 
•Dative,  who  imitates  its  cry  wfth  wonderful 
perfection.  Tlic  name  E  felia  is  said  to  be 
^tflj  an  imitation  of  the  long  shrill  whistle 
2  the  bird.  The  birds  are  so  valued  by  the 
^ries  that  in  all  probability  the  species 
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would  have  been  extinct  by  this  time,  but 
for  the  introduction  of  European  customs, 
which  to  a  certam  degree  have  di'iven  out 
the  ancient  customs. 

The  feathers  of  the  tail  are  the  parts  of  the 
bird  that  are  most  valued  ])y  the  chiefs,  who 
place  them  in  their  hair  on  great  occasions. 
So  much  do  they  prize  these  feathers,  that 
they  take  the  troiibhi  to  make  boxes  in  which 
they  are  kept  with  the  greatest  care.  These 
boxes  are  made  by  the  chiefs  themselves, 
and  are  covered  with  the  most  elaborate 
carvings,  sonn»  of  them  being  the  finest  spec- 
imens of  art  that  (tan  be  found  in  Xew  Zea- 
land. Thev  arc  (»f  various  shap(?s,  but  a  very 
good  idea  of'  their  usual  form  may  be  obtained 
from  the  illustration  No.  3,  on  page  775.  The 
usual  lorms  are  similar  to  that  of  the  illus- 
trati(m,  but  in  some  cases  the  boxes  are 
oblong.  Th(?re  is  now  bitfore  me  a  drawing 
of  one  of  th(jse  boxes,  which  is  covered  with 
an  equally  elab(»rate  pattern,  in  which  the 
lines  are  mostlv  straight  instead  of  curved, 
the  pattern  being  of  a  vandyked  character, 
similar  to  that  upon  the  kaitaka  cl(»ak. 
There  is  a  projecting  handle  upon  the  lid, 
and  an  almost  similar  handle  upon  each  end. 

The  njitivesdo  not,  however,  confine  them- 
selves to  wearing  the  tail  feathers,  but,  when 
they  can  obtain  so  valuable  a  bird,  are  sure 
to  use  every  portion  of  it  The  head  seems 
to  be  thought  of  next  importimce  to  the  tail, 
and  is  suspended  to  the  ear  by  a  thong. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  ornaments 
tliat  arc  worn  by  the  New  Zealanders  are 
those  which  are  made  of  ^reen  jade.  This 
mineral,  called  by  the  natives  rc^onanui,  is 
mostly  found  near  the  lakes  in  the  Middle 
Island,  and  is  valued  by  them  with  almost  a 
sup(;rstitious  reverence.  If  a  very  large  piece 
be  found,  it  is  Uiken  by  some  chief,  who  sets  to 
work  to  make  a  club  from  it.  This  club, 
called  a  merai,  will  be  described  wheu  we 
come  to  treat  of  war  as  conducted  by  the 
Maories. 

In  the  illustration  No.  1,  on  page  fi41,  are 
represented  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
jade  ornaments. 

Fig.  1  is  a  flat  image  bearing  the  rude  sem- 
blance of  a  human  being,  and  made  of  various 
sizes.  That  which  is  here  given  is  rather 
smaller  than  the  usual  dimensions.  It  is 
called  by  the  natives  Tiki,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  commonest  and  the  highest 
prized  articles  among  the  New  Zealanders. 
A  new  one  can  be  j)urchased  for  a  sum  which, 
though  it  wr>uldbe  considered  absurdly  high 
in  England  for  such  an  object,  is  in  New 
Zealand  really  a  low  price,  and  scarcely 
repays  the  trou])le  of  carving  it. 

Jade  is  an  extremely  hard  mineral,  rank- 
ing next  to  the  ruby  in  that  respect,  and,  in 
conse(juence  of  its  extreme  hardness,  taking 
a  peculiar  glossy  polish  that  is  seen  on  no 
other  subsSince.  The  time  which  is  oc- 
cupied in  c^arving  one  of  these  ornaments  is 
necessarily  very  great,  as  the  native  does 
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not  possess  the  mechanical  means  which 
render  its  manipulation  a  comparatively  easy 
task  to  tlie  European  en<;ravcr,  and  can  only 
sliape  his  ornaments  by  laboriously  rubbing 
one  piece  of  stone  upon  another. 

That  ornaments  made  of  such  a  material 
should  be  highly  prized  is  not  a  matter  of 
surprise,  and  it  is  found  that  a  wealthy  chief 
will  give  an  extraordinarily  high  price  for  a 
handsome  jade  ornament.  There  is  in  my 
collection  a  very  ancient  Buddhist  amulet, 
made  of  the  purest  green  jade,  and  beauti- 
fully carved,  the  remarkable  portion  of  it 
being  a  revolving  wheel  with  spiral  spokes, 
the  wheel  being  cut  out  of  the  solid  jade. 
The  amulet  was  found  in  the  apartments  of 
the  Queen  of  Oude,  and  had  evidently  been 
imported  from  China,  where  it  was  en- 
graved, the  whole  character  of  the  work 
belonging  to  a  very  ancient  epoch  of  Chi- 
nese art.  It  was  shown  to  a  Maori  chic^f, 
who  was  then  visiting  England,  and  who 
was  intensely  pleased  with  it,  saying  that, 
if  it  were  sent  to  New  Zealand  aiid  olTered 
for  sale  to  one  of  the  great  chiefs,  it  would 
be  purchased  for  £20  or  £2o  of  English 
money. 

It  has  been  just  mentioned  that,  in  spite 
of  the  labor  bestowed  on  the  ornament,  a 
new  tiki  can  be  purchased  for  a  moderate 
sum.  Such,  however,  wouW  not  be  the  case 
were  the  tiki  an  old  one.  These  ornaments 
are  handtjd  down  from  father  to  son,  and  in 
process  of  time  are  looked  upon  with  the 
greatest  reverence,  and  treat^tl  as  heirlooms 
which  no  money  can  buy. 

One  of  these  tikis  was  seen  by  Mr.  Angas 
lying  on  the  tomb  of  a  child,  where  it  had 
been  placed  as  an  offering  by  the  pareut'=i. 
It  had  lain  there  for  a  long  time;  but,  in 
spite  of  the  value  of  the  ornament,  no  one 
had  ventured  to  touch  it.  It  was  a  very 
small  one,  even  less  in  size  than  the  draw- 
inf^  in  the  illustration,  and  had  in  all  proba- 
bifity  been  worn  by  the  child  on  whose 
tomb  it  lay. 

Most  of  these  tikis  are  plain,  but  some  of 
them  have  tlieir  beautj'  increased  by  two 
patches  of  scarlet  cement  with  which  the 
sockets  of  the  eyes  are  filled. 

The  tikis  are  worn  on  the  breast,  sus- 
pended by  a  cord  round  the  neck;  and 
almost  every  person  of  rank,  whether  man 
or  woman,  possesses  one.  They  are  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  idols,  and  are  labelled 
as  such  in  man}'  museums;  but  there  is  not 
the  least  reason  for  btdieving  them  to  fulfil 
any  office  except  that  of  personal  decora- 
tion. The  Maories  are  fond  of  carving  the 
human  figiire  upon  everything  that  can  be 
carved.  Their  houses  are  covered  with  hu- 
man figures,  their  canoes  are  decorated  with 
grotesque  human  faces,  and  there  is  not  an  im- 
plement or  utensil  which  will  not  have  upon 
it  some  conventional  representation  of  the 
human  form.  It  is  therefore  not  remarkable 
that  when  a  New  Zealander  finds  a  piece  of 


jade  which  is  too  small  to  be  converted  into  t 
weapon,  and  too  flat  to  be  carved  into  one 
of  the  cylindrical  earrings  which  are  so 
much  valued,  he  should  trace  upon  it  the 
same  figure  as  that  which  surrounds  him  on 
every  side. 

The  most  common  forms  of  earring  an 
those  which  are  shown  at  figs.  4  and  5,  the 
latter  beiiij^  most  usually  seen.  It  is  so 
strangely  shaped  that  no  one  who  did  not 
know  its  use  would  be  likely  to  imagine 
that  it  was  ever  intended  to  be  worn  in  the 
ear.  Two  rather  remarkable  earrings  are 
worn  in  New  Zealand  as  marks  of  rank; 
one  being  a  natural  object,  and  the  other  an 
imitation  of  it.  This  earring  is  called  mako 
tamina,  and  is  nothing  but  a  tooth  of  the 
tiger  shark.  Simple  though  it  be,  it  is 
greatly  prized,  as  being  a  mark  of  high 
rank,  and  is  valu(»d  as  much  as  a  plain  red 
button  by  a  Chinese  mandarin,  or,  to  come 
nearer  home,  the  privilege  of  wearing  a 
piece  of  blue  rib])on  among  ourselves. 

Still  more  prized  than  the  tooth  itself  is 
an  imitation  of  it  in  pellucid  jade.    The 
native  carver  contrives  to  imitate  his  model 
wonderfully  well,  giving  the  peculiar  curves 
of  a  shark  s  tooth  with  singular  exactness- 
Such  an  ornament  as  this  is  exceedingly 
scarce,  and  iS  only  to  ])e  seen  in  the  eai*s  o€ 
the  very  greatest  chiefs.    Anything  seeias 
to  serve  as  an  earring,  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  natives  of  either  sex  wearing  itm^ 
their  ears  a  brass  button,  a  key,  a  button.— 
hook,  or  even  a  pipe. 

There  is  very  little  variety  in  the  mode  o^ 
dressing  the  hair,  especially  among  womett- 
Men  generally  keep  it  rather  short,  having  i'^ 
cut  at  remilar  intervals,  while  some  of  tl».  * 
elders  adhere  to  the  ancient  custom  of  weftBT"- 
iiig  it  long,  turning  it  uj)  in  a  bunch  on  Ub.  * 
top  of  the  head,  and  fastening  it  with  comb^ 

Tliese  are  formed  after  a  fashion  commo  ^ 
to  all  Polynesia,  and  extending  even  t-^ 
Western  Africa.  The  teeth  are  not  cut  oix  " 
of  a  sin<jle  piece  of  wood,  but  each  is  maJ.  ^ 
separately,  and  fastened  to  its  neighbor  l^^ 
a  strong  cross-lashing.  The  teeth,  althoug'^ 
slight,  are  strong  and  elastic,  and  are  wt?  ^ 
capable  of  enduring  the  rather  rough  hanc^" 
ling  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

Children  of  both  sexes*  always  wear  tl*-  ^ 
hair  short  like  the  men;  but  as  the  gir^^ 
grow  up,  they  allow  the  hair  to  grow,  an- ^ 
permit  it  to  flow  over  their  shoulders  o  ^ 
cither  side  of  the  face.  They  do  not  pa*^ 
it,  but  bring  it  down  over  the  forehead,  an  ^ 
cut  it  in  a  straight  line  Just  al)ovc  the  eye 
brows.  "VTlien  they  marry,  they  allow  th 
whole  of  the  hair  to  grow,  and  part  it  ii 
the  middle.  They  do  not  plait  or  otherwise 
dress  it,  but  merely  allow  it  to  hang  loosely^ 
in  its  natural  curls. 

Hair-cutting  is  with  the  New  Zealander^ 
a  long  and  tedious  operation,  and  is  con^ 
ducted  after  the  fashion  which  prevails  in  bo 
many  parts  of  the  world.    Not  knowing  the 
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cissoTS,  and  being  incapable  of  pro- 
iny  cutting  instrument  with  an  edge 
ough  to  smive,  they  use  a  couple  of 
•r  the  operation,  placing  the  eage  of 
ler  the  hair  that  is  to  be  cut,  and 
r  it  with  the  edge  of  the  other, 
ugh  iliis  plan  is  necessarily  a  very 
e,  it  is  much  more  efficacious  than 
•e  imagined,  and  is  able  not  only  to 
hair  of  the  head,  but  to  shave  the 
urds  of  the  men.    In  performing  the 


latter  operation,  the  barber  lays  the  edge  of 
the  lower  shell  upon  the  skin,  and  presses 
it  well  downward,  so  as  to  enable  the  upper 
shell  to  scrape  off  the  hair  close  to  the  skin. 
Beard-shaving  is  necessarily  a  longer  pro- 
cess than  hair-cutting,  because  it  is  not 
possible  to  cut  more  than  one  or  two  hairs 
at  a  time,  and  each  of  them  takes  some  little 
time  in  being  rubbed  asunder  between  th» 
edges  of  the  shells. 
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We  will  now  examine  the  domestic  life  of 
the  New  Zealander,  and  begin  at  the  begin- 
ming,  i.  e.  with  his  birth. 

As  is  mostly  the  case  in  those  nations 
which  do  not  lead  the  artificial  life  of  civili- 
zation, there  is  very  little  trouble  or  cere- 
mony about  the  introduction  of  a  new  mem- 
ber of  society.  The  mother  does  not  trouble 
herself  about  medical  attendants  or  nurses, 
but  simply  goes  otf  into  some  retired  pLice 
near  a  stream,  and  seldom  takes  with  her 
even  a  companion  of  her  own  sex.  When 
the  baby  is  born,  the  mother  bathes  her 
child  and  then  herself  in  the  stream,  ties 
the  infant  on  her  back,  and  in  a  short  time 
resumes  the  business  in  which  she  was 
engaged.  Until  the  child  is  named  the 
mother  is  sacred,  or  "tapu,"  and  may  not 
be  touched  by  any  one. 

The  New  Zealand  women  are  too  often 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  infanticide,  aa  indeed 
might  be  imagined  to  be  the  case  in  a  land 
where  human  life  is  held  at  so  cheap  a  rate. 
Various  causes  combine  to  produce  this 
result  If,  for  example,  the  child  is  de- 
formed or  seems  sickly,  it  is  sacrificed  as 
an  act  of  mercjr  toward  itself,  the  Maories 
thinking  that  it  is  better  for  the  scarcely 
conscious  child  to  be  destroyed  at  once  than 
to  die  slowly  under  disease,  or  to  live  a 
despised  life  as  a  cripple. 

Revenge,  the  leading  characteristic  of  the 
Maori  mind,  has  caused  the  death  of  many 
an  infant,  the  mother  being  jealous  of  her 
husband,  or  being  separated  from  him  longer 
than  she  thinks  to  be  necessary.  Even  a 
midden  quarrel  will  Bometimes  cause  the 


woman,  maddened  by  anger,  to  destrolj 
child  in  the  hope  of  avenging  herself 
her  husband.      Slave  women  often 
matically    destroy  their   children, 
desire  to  save  tliem  from  the  life  of 
tude  to  which  they  are  born.     In 
cases    the  life    of  the    child    is    sac 
through  superstitious  terror. 

A  very  curious  example  of  such  a 
given  bv  Dr.  Dieflenbach.    A  recently; 
ried  wife  of  a  young  chief  was  sitting 
pah  or  village,  on  the  fence  of  which  - 
priestess  had  hung  her  blanket    As  is 
e rally  the  case  with  New  Zealand 
the  blanket  was  infested  with  vermin, 
vouug  woman  saw  one  of  these  lc_ 
insects  crawling  on  the  blanket,  cai 
and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
ate  it    The  old  woman  to  whom  the 
ment  belonged  flew  into  a  violent . 
poured  a  volley  of  curses  on  the  gill] 
meddling  with    the  sacred    garment  r' 
priestess,  and  finished  by  prophesying 
the  delinquent  would  kill  and  eat  tht 
which  she  was  expecting. 

The  spirit  of  revenge  was  strong  in^ 
old  hag,  who  renewed  her  impi 
whenever  she  met  the  young  woman, 
succeeded  in  terrifying  her  to  such  a  de|^ 
that  she  was  almost  driven  mad.  Iminll 
ately  after  the  child  was  bom  the  old  wont! 
found  out  her  victim,  and  renewed  I 
threats,  until  the  young  mother'^s  mind  i 
so  completely  unhinged,  that  she  haii| 
dug  a  nole.  threw  her  child  intx)  It^yt 
buried  it  alive.  She  was,  however,  fli 
with  remorse  for  the  crime  that  tha  1 
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>mmitted;  and  before  very  long  both  she 
id  her  husband  had  emancipated  theni- 
Ives  from  their  superstitious  thraldom, 
id  had  become  converts  to  Christianity. 
It  is  suldom,  however,  that  a  motlier  kills 
jr  child  after  it  has  lived  a  day;  and,  as  a 
meral  rule,  if  an  infant  survives  its  birth 
it  for  a  few  hours,  its  life  may  be  consid- 
"ed  as  safe  from  violence.  Both  parents 
em  equally  fond  of  infants,  the  father 
irsin*:  them  quite  as  tenderly  as  the 
other,  lulling  it  to  sleep  by  simple  son<js, 
id  wrapping:"  its  little  naked  body  in  tne 
Ids  of  his  mat 

Soon  after  its  birth  the  child  is  named, 
ther  by  its  parents  or  other  relatives,  the 
ime  always  having  some  definite  significa- 
m,  and  mostly  alluding  to  some  supposed 
lalitv.  or  to  some  accidental  circumstance 
hich  may  liave  happened  at  the  time  of 
irth.  Much  ingenuity  is  shown  in  the 
ivention  of  these  names,  and  it  is  very 
ddom  found  th  it  the  son  is  named  after 
is  father  or  other  relative.  All  the  names 
•e  harmonious  in  sound,  and  end  with  a 
>wel;  and  even  in  the  European  names 
At  are  given  by  the  missionaries  at  bap- 
*m  the  terminal  syllable  is  always  changed 
to  a  vowel,  in  order  to  suit  tlie  native 
eas  of  euphony. 

When  the  child  is  about  two  or  three 
ontlLS  old,  a  ceremony  is  performed  which 
remarkable  for  its  resemblance  to  Chris- 
m  baptism-  The  origin  of  the  ceremony 
not  known,  and  even  the  signification  of 
le  words  which  are  employed  is  very  ob- 
jure. Very  few  persons  are  present  at  the 
eremonv,  which  is  carried  on  with  much 
aystery,  and  is  performed  by  the  priest 

The  three  principal  parts  of  the  rite  are 
that  the  child  should  be  laid  on  a  mat,  that 
it  should  be  sprinkled  with  water  by  the 
priest,  and  that  certain  words  should   be 
Wei    As  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  the 
ttode  of  conducting  the  ceremony  is    as 
follows:    The  women  and  girls  bring  the 
chOil  and  lay  it  on  a  mat,  while  the  priest 
Itao'ls  by  with  a  green  branch  dipped  in  a 
^bash  of  water.    A  sort  of  incantation  is 
w«J  said,  aft^ir  which  the  priest  sprinkles 
Htt  child  with  water.    The  incantation  dif- 
'tts  acconling  to  the  sex  of  the  child,  but 
we  sense  of  it  is  very  obscure.     Indeed, 
f Ten  the  natives  cannot  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  tlie  j^reater  part  of  the  incantation: 
•0  that  in  all  probability  it  consists  of  obso- 
fete  words,  the  sounds  of  which  have  been 
rttained,  while  their  sense  has  been  lost 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  incanta- 
iton  consists  of  a  sort  of  dialogue  between 
fce  priest  and  the  women  who  lay  the  child 
H  the  mat  The  following  lines  are  given 
J  Dieffenbach,  as  the  translation  of  the 
eginnin^;  of  the  incantation  said  over 
male  children.  He  does  not,  however, 
larantee  its  entire  accuracy,  and  remarks 
lat  the  true  sense  of  several  of  the  words 


is  verj'  doubtful.  The  translation  runs  as 
follows: 

Girls,  "  We  wish  this  child  to  be  im- 
mersed." —  Priest.  "  Let  it  be  sprinkled." 

Crirls.  *'  We  wish  the  child  to  live  to 
womanhood.'"  —  rriest  ''  Dance  for  Atua." 

Cfirhi.  '*  Ml-  ta  nganahau."  (These  words 
are  unintelligible.^  —  Priest  "  It  is  sprinkled 
in  the  waters  of  Atua." 

Girls,  ^  The  mat  is  spread."  —  P)i,esL 
*'  Dance  in  a  circle." 

''  Thread  the  dance." 

The  reader  must  here  be  told  that  the 
word  "  Atua  "  signifies  a  god,  and  that  the 
word  which  is  translated  as  *'  womanhood  " 
is  a  term  that  signifies  the  tattooing  of 
the  lips,  which  is  performed  when  girls  are 
admitted  into  the  ranks  of  womcm.  The 
above  sentences  form  only  the  commence- 
ment of  the  incantation,  the  remainder  of 
which  is  wholly  unintelligible. 

When  the  child  is  old  enough  to  under- 
take a  journey  to  the  priest's  house,  another 
ceremony  takes  place,  in  which  the  baby 
name  that  the  parents  have  given  to  the 
infant  is  exchanged  for  another.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Taylor's  interesting  account, 
when  the  child  has  arrived  at  the  house  of 
the  priest,  the  latter  plants  a  sapling  as  a 
sign  of  vigorous  life,  and  holds  a  wooden 
idol  to  the  ear  of  the  child,  while  he  enu- 
merates a  long  string  of  names  which  had 
belonged  to  its  ancestors.  As  soon  as  the 
child  sneezes,  the  priest  stops,  the  name 
which  he  last  uttered  being  that  which  is 
assumed  by  the  child.  We  are  left  to  infer 
that  some  artificial  means  must  be  used  to 
produce  sneezin<j,  as  otherwise  the  task  of 
the  priest  would  oe  rather  a  tedious  one. 

After  tlie  requisite  sign  has  been  given, 
and  the  child  has  signilicd  its  lussent  to  the 
name,  the  priest  delivers  a  metrical  address, 
differing  according  to  the  sex.  Boys  are 
told  to  clear  the  land  and  be  strong  to  work; 
to  be  bold  and  courageous  in  battle,  and 
comport  themselves  like  men.  Girls  are 
enjoined  to  "  seek  food  for  themselves  with 
panting  of  breath,"  to  weave  garments,  and 
to  perform  the  other  duties  which  belong  to 
their  sex. 

Even  this  second  name  is  not  retained 
through  life,  but  may  be  changed  in  after 
life  in  consequence  of  any  feat  in  war,  or  of 
any  important  circumsta,nce.  Such  names,^ 
like  the  titles  of  the  peerage  among  ourselves, 
supersede  the  original  name  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  same  person  may  be  known  by 
several  totally  distinct  names  at  different 
periods  of  his  life. 

There  seems  to  be  no  definite  ceremony 
by  which  the  young  New  Zealand  lad  is 
admitted  into  the  ranks  of  men.  The  tat- 
too is  certainly  a  sign  that  his  manhood  is 
acknowledged;  but  this  is  a  long  process, 
extending  over  several  years,  and  cannot  be 
considered  as  an  initiatory  rite  like  those 
wl^ch  are  performed  by  the  Australians. 
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"WTien  a  young  man  finds  himself  able  to 
maintain  a  wile,  he  thinks  about  getting 
married,  and  sets  about  it  very  deliberately. 
Usually  there  is  a  long  courtship,  and,  as  a 
general  fact,  when  a  young  man  fixes  his 
aftections  on  a  girl,  he  is  sure  to  marry  her 
in  the  end,  however  much  she  or  her  friends 
may  object  to  the  mat<;h.  He  thinks  his 
honor  involved  in  success,  and  it  is  but  sel- 
dom that  he  fails. 

Sometimes  a  girl  is  sought  by  two  men  of 
tolerably  equal  pretensions;  aiid  when  this 
is  the  case,  they  are  told  by  the  father  to 
settle  the  matter  by  a  iniUing  match.  This 
is  a  very  simple  process,  each  suitor  takiug 
one  of  the  girl's  arms,  and  trj'ing  to  drag 
her  away  to  his  own  house.  This  is  a  very 
exciting  })usinosft  for  the  rivals  as  well  as  for 
the  fricjnds  and  spectators,  and  indeed  to 
every  one  except  the  girl  herself,  who  is  al- 
ways much  injured  by  the  contest,  her  arms 
being  sometimes  disloc4ited,  and  always  so 
much  strained  as  to  be  useless  for  some 
time. 

In  former  times  the  struggle  for  a  wife  as- 
sumed a  more  formidable  aspect,  and  sev- 
eral modern  travellers  have  related  in- 
stances where  the  result  has  been  a  tragic 
one.  If  a  young  man  has  asked  for  a  f^irl 
and  been  ret us(;d,  his  only  plan  is  to  take  her 
by  force.  For  this  purpose  he  assembles  his 
male  friends,  and  makes  up  \^s  mind  to 
carry  the  lady  off  forcibly  if  he  cannot  obtiiin 
her  peacefully.  Her  friends  in  the  mean- 
time know  well  what  to  expect,  and  in  their 
turn  a.ssemble  to  protect  her.  A  fierce  fight 
then  ensues,  clubs,  and  even  more  danger- 
ous weapons  being  freely  used;  and  in  more 
than  one  case  the  intended  bride  has  been 
killed  by  one  of  the  losing  side.  Sometimes, 
though  not  very  often,  a  girl  is  betrothed 
when  she  is  quite  a  child.  *  In  that  case  she 
is  as  strictly  sacred  as  if  she  were  actually  a 
married  woman,  and  the  extreme  laxity  of 
morals  which  has  been  mentioned  cannot 
be  imputed  to  such  betrothed  maidens. 
Should  one  of  them  err,  she 'is  liable  to  the 
same  ijenalties  as  if  she  were  actually  mar- 
ried. 

The  New  Zealanders  seldom  have  more 
than  one  wife.  Examples  are  known  where 
a  chief  has  possessed  tAvo  and  even  more 
wives;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  a  man  has  but 
one  wife.  Among  the  Maories  the  wife  has 
very  much  more  acknowledged  influence 
than  is  usually  the  case  among  uncivilized 
people,  and  tlie  wife  always  expect*  to  be 
consulted  by  her  husband"  in  every  impor- 
tant undertaking.  Marriage  usually  takes 
place  about  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
sometimes  at  an  earlier  age  in  the  case  of 
the  woman  and  a  later  in  the  case  of  the- 
man. 

As  to  the  amusements  of  the  New  Zea- 
landers, they  are  tolerably  varied,  and  are 
far  superior  to  the  mere  succession  of  sing- 
ing and  dancing,  in  which  are  summed  up 


the  amusements  of  many  uncivilized  race& 
Songs  and  dances  form  part  of  th(j  amuse- 
ments of  tliis  people,  but  only  a  part,  and 
they  are  suplemented  by  many  othei*s. 

One  of  the  most  curious  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Angas  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  but 
never  on  the  coast«.  A  tall  and  stout  pole, 
generally  the  trunk  of  a  pine,  is  firmly  set  in 
the  ground  on  the  top  of  a  steep  bank,  and 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  pole  are  sus- 
pended a  number  of  ropes  made  of  phor- 
mium  fibre.  The  game  consists  in  seizing 
one  of  the  ropes,  running  down  the  bank, 
and  swinging  as  far  as  possible  into  the  air. 
Sometimes  they  even  run  round  and  round 
the  pole  as  if  they  were  exercising  on  the 
giant  stride;  but  as  they  hiivo  not  learned  to 
make  a  revolving  top  to  the  pole  or  swivels 
for  the  ropes,  they  cannot  keep  iip  this 
amusement  for  any  long  time. 

They  have  a  game  which  is  very  similar 
to  our  draughts,  and  is  played  on'a  check- 
ered board  with  pebbles  or^  similar  objects 
as  men.  Indeed,  the  game  bears  so  close  a 
resemblance  to  draughts,  that  it  may  proba- 
bly be  a  mere  variation  of  that  game,  which 
some  New  Zealander  has  learned  from  an 
European,  and  imported  into  his  country. 

There  is  also  a  game  which  much  re- 
sembles the  almost  universal  '*  nioiTo,'-  and 
which  consists  in  opening  and  closing  the 
hand  and  bending  the  elbow,  performing 
both  actions  very  sharpl}-,  and  accompany- 
ing them  with  a  sort  of  doggrel  recitation, 
which  has  to  be  said  in  one  breath. 

The  children  have  many  games  which  are 
very  similar  to  those  in  us(5  among  our- 
selves. They  spin  tops,  for  exam])le,  and 
fly  kites,  the  latter  toy  being  cleverly  made 
of  the  fiat  leaves  of  a  kind  of  sedge.  It  is 
triangular  in  form,  and  the  cord  is  made 
of  the  universal  flax  fibre.  Kite-flvin*j  is 
always  accompanied  by  a  song;  and  when 
the  fiites  are  seen  flying  near  a  village,  tliey 
are  a  sign  that  the  village  is  at  j)eacc,  and 
may  be  approached  with  safety. 

Perhaps  the  chief  amusement  of  the  chil- 
dren is  the  game  called  Maui,  which  is  in 
fact  a  sort  of  "  cat's-cradle."  The  Maori 
children,  how^ever,  are  wonderful  j^roficients 
at  the  game,  and  would  lookwith  contc  nipt 
on  the  few  and  simple  forms  which  English 
children  produce.  Instead  of  limiting  them- 
selves to  the  "  cradle,"  the  "  pound  of  can- 
dles," the  *'  net,"  and  the  "  i>urse,''  the  New 
Zealander  produces  figures  of  houses,  canoes, 
men  and  women,  and  various  other  jiatttrus. 
They  say  that  this  game  was  left  to  them  as 
an  inheritance  by  Maui,  the  Adam  of  New 
Zealand,  and  it  appears  to  })e  intimately 
connected  with  their  early  traditions. 

The  elder  children  amuse  themselves  with 
spear- thro  wing,  making  thcjir  mimic  weapons 
of  fern-stems  bound  at  the  end.  These  they 
throw  with  groat  dexteritv.  and  emulate 
each  other  in  aiming  at  a  small  target. 
Swimming  is  one  of  the  favorite  amuse* 
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t  s  <jf  the  New  Zealanders,  who  can  swim 
»st  as  soon  as  they  can  walk,  and  never 
'  an  iiiea  that  the* water  is  an  unfriendly 
lent.  Both  sexes  s\\ini  alike  well,  and 
ho  i*ame  manner,  i,  c.  after  the  la^liion 
•h  we  call  "  swimmin;^  like  a  dog,*-  pad- 
ir  the  water  with  each  arm  alternatelv. 
iiL^  ct)nslantlyin  the  water,  they  can  keep 
\hi'  ext-rtion  for  a  long  time,  and  in  their 
hinir  parties  sport  ahout  as  if  they  were 
\)hil»ious  beings.  They  dive  as  well  as 
•V  «^wini,  and  the  women  sj»end  much  of 
I'.r  time  in  divhig  for  crayfish, 
lull  lose  parts  of  the  country  where  hot 
iriii^<  are  found  tlie  nativ(!s  are  fond  of  bath- 
^  ill  ih(^  heated  water.  Mr.  Angas  makes 
II'  iMllowiUi;  observations  on  this  custom:  — 
Ujion  the  i>each  of  the  lake,  near  Te  Knpa, 
HTL-  i<4  a  charming  natural  hot  bath,  in 
hi'li  the  natives,  especially  th(i  young 
)lk>.  luxuriate  daily.  Siniset  is  the  favorite 
imet.ir  l»:ithing,and  I  have  frequently  seen 
fan  L'V-t.ning  at  least  tWi5nty  persons  squat- 
i^Toirethef  in  the  water,  with  only  their 
iH'h  aI»ove  the  surface. 
"Boiling  springs  burst  out  of  the  ground, 
)*e  to  a  iar^e  circular  basin  in  the  volcanic 
:k,  which,  by  the  assishuice  of  a  little  art, 
1  been  rendered  a  capacious  bath.  The 
ling  stream  is  conducted  into  this  reser- 
r  gradually,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
ri?r  is  kept  up  or  decreased  by  stopping 
the  boiling  stream  with  stones,  throu;jh 
>;h  it  trickles  sl(»wly,  whilst  the  main 
y  runs  steaming  into  the  lake. 
The  medicinal  properties  of  these  hot 
eral  springs  preserve  the  natives  in  a 
Ifliy  state,  and  render  their  skins  beauti- 
i-  >mooth  and  clear.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
St  people  in  the  island  are  to  be  obs(5rv(Hl 
lit  Taiipo,  and  the  beauty  and  symmetry 
ii«'  limbs  of  many  of  the  youth  would 
ler  them  admirable  studies  for  the  sculp- 

V-rhaps  the  oddost  amusement  with  which 
New  Zealanders  Imve  ever  recreated 
nifselves  is  one  tliat  only  occ^urred  some 
v  years  ago,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
Jiice  1.  Ar>6at  that  date  Cai)tain  King 
k  away  two  New  Zealanders  to  Norfolk 
uid  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  set- 
rs  the  art  of  flax-dressing.  When  he 
ae  back  to  restore  them  to  their  homes, 
piloted  a  quantity  of  maize,  which  was 
a  new  in  the  country,  and  presfjnted  th(j. 
ives  with  three  pigs.  Most  of  them  had 
rer  seen  any  animal  larger  than  a  cat,  and 
others,  who  had  a  vaijuc  recollection  of 
ing  horses  on  board  Captain  Cook's  ves- 
naturally  mistook  them  for  those;  animals, 
inking  them  to  be  horses,  they  treated 
na  as  horses,  and  speedily  rode  two  of 
m  to  death.  The  third  did  not  come  to  a 
ter  end,  for  It  strayed  into  a  burial-ground, 
was  killed  by  the  indignant  natives. 
'owadays  the^  Maories'  understand  pigs 
too  well  to  ride  them.    Figs  have  be- 


come quite  an  institution  in  New  Zealand. 
Every  village  is  plentifully  populated  with 
pigs,  and,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  ilhir^t ration 
of  a  village  which  will  be  given  on  a  future 
l)age,  one  of  the  commonest  objects  is  a  sow 
wilh  a  litter  of  pigs. 

Little  pigs  may  be  seen  tottering  about 
the  housi's,  and  the  natives,  especially  the 
women,  pet  ])igs  exactly  a>s  European  women 
pet  dogs  and  cats,  lliev  carry  them  in  their 
arms,  fondh;  and  pet  them;  and  nothing  is 
more  connnon  than  to  si*e  a  young  girl  un- 
fold her  mantle  and  discover  a  pig  nestling 
under  its  folds.  Such  a  girl,  for  example,  fus 
the  on(5  who  is  represented  in  the  illustra- 
tion X»\  'J,  on  the  precinling  page,  would  be 
very  likely  indeed  to  have  a  pig  in  her  arms 
under  the  shelter  of  her  mantle. 

The  figure  in  question  is  the  ])ortrait 
of  the  dauf:;hter  of  a  chief.  Her  name  is 
Tienga,  and  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  very 
powerful  and  ct*lebrated  chi(*f.  Her  costume 
is,  like  her  character,  an  odd  mixture  of  civ- 
ilization and  nature.  Her  mantle  is  the 
native  Hax  mat,  under  which  she  may  prob- 
ablv  wear  a  muslin,  or  even  silken,  garment, 
articles  of  dress  of  which  the  young  ladv  in 
question  was,  when  her  portrait  was  taken, 
ex(!e(?dingly  proud.  On  her  head  she  wears 
a  common  straw  hat,  ])urchased  from  the 
trader  at  some  five  hundred  per  cent,  or  so 
above  its  value,  and  round  it  she  has  twisted 
a  bunch  of  a  species  of  clematis,  which  grows 
with  great  luxuriance  in  the  forests. 

It  is  a  curious  study  to  note  the  dilfer- 
<?nt  characteristics  of  the  human  mind.  An 
Oriental  would  turn  with  unspeakable  dis- 
gust Irom  the  vt?ry  touch  of  a  ])ig,  and  is 
scarcelv  less  fastidious  concerning  the  dog. 
Yet  the  inhabitants  of  that  w»)nderful  group 
of  islands  which  stretches  from  Asia  to 
America  have  a  wonderful  atHnity  for  both 
these  animals,  and  es])ecially  for  ])igs,  dis- 
playing, as  we  shall  find  on  a  future  page, 
th(;ir  attection  in  a  manner  that  seems  to 
our  minds  extremely  ludicrous. 

Pigs  are  now  fjist  becoming  acclimatized 
to  the  country,  just  like  the  mustauix  horses 
of  America.  When  a  tribe  has  sufienMl  ex- 
tinction, as  too  often  ha])pens  in  the  san- 
guinary and  f(?rr>eious  wars  in  which  the 
people  engage,  tlui  jugs  (•sca]>e  as  well  as 
they  can;  and  those  that  eva(le  the  enemy 
have  to  shift  U)r  tljmselves,  and  soon 
resume  all  the  habits  of  the  wild  swine 
from  which  th(\y  were  originally  descended. 
Those  which  now  inhabit  the  country  are 
easily  to  be  distinguished  from  their  imme- 
diftte  ancestors,  having  short  heads  and  legs 
and  round  c()m])act  bodies. 

The  native  name  for  the  pig  is  ^'poaka,''  a 
word  which  some  have  thought  to  be  dtM'ivcd 
from  the  English  word  "*  pork.''  Dr.  Dietfen- 
bach,  however,  differs  from  this  theory,  and 
thinks  that  the  native  word,  although  of 
European  origin,  is  derived  from  a  source 
1  common  both  to  England  and  New  Zealand. 
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He  thinks  that  the  New  Zealanders  had  some  |  which  is  known  as  E  -  Uaka  the  bodily 
knowkMljje  of  the  pig  previous  to  it8  iiitroduc-  j  ertion  is  extreme.    The  singers  sit  duwni 


tion  by  England,  and  that  they  derived  their 
knowledge  from  Spanish  voyagers.  lie  is 
strengthened  in  thisoi)inion  by  the  fact  that 
the  name  for  dog,  "  i>erro,''  is  likewise  Span- 
ish. 

Pigs  and  dogs  are  not  the  only  pets,  the 
natives  being  in  the  habit  of  catehing  the 
kaka  parrot,  which  has  .alreavly  been  mL*n- 
tiont'd,  and  keeping  it  tame*  about  their 
houses.  Thev  make  a  very  effective  and  pic- 
turesque percli  for  the  biril,  covering  it  with 
a  sloping  roof  as  a  protection  against  the 
sun,  and  securing  it  to  the  j)erch  by  a  string 
round  its  leg.  Mr.  Angas  mentions  that  he 
has  brought  these  birds  to  England,  but  that 
the  climate  did  not  agree  with  them,  and  they 
all  died. 


a  circle,  throw  off  their  upper  mats,  and  i 
in  concert,  accompanying  the  song  withi 
wildest  imaginable  gestures,  squinting 
turning  up  their  eyes  so  as  to  show  nc " 
but  the  whites. 

Of  musical  instruments  they  have  but^ 
vague   and    faint   ideas.     Even  the 
which  is  perhaps  the  instrument  that  has  I 
widest  range  through  the  world,  is  ui " 
to  the  native  New  Zeiilander.    Dranu 
sound  in  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, butt 
New  Zealander  never  indulges  himwlf 
drumming.     The  sole  really  musical  ii 
ment  which  he  possesses  is  a  sort  of  fife  i 
out  of  human  bone.    Generally,  the  " 
formed  from  tht;  thigh-bone  of  a  sljun  em 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  Maori 


Many  of  the  New  Zealanders,  espeeijUly   j)rizes  the  instrument  iuordinatelv.  and 


the  women,  are  dextiTous  ball-players,  throw- 
ing four  balls  in  various  ways  so  as  always  to 
keep  them  in  the  air.  Some  few  of  them  are 
so  skilful  that  they  surpass  our  best  jugglers, 
pLiying  with  five  balls  at  a  time,  and  throw- 
ing them  over  the  head,  round  the  neck,  and 
m  various  other  ingenious  modes  of  increas- 


ing the  dil!i(^ulty  of  the  performance. 

Most  of  their  sports  are  ac(M>miianied  with 
songs,  which,  indeed,  seirm  to  })esuit('d  to  all 

phages  of  a  New  Zealander's  life.     In  pad-   with  a  deep   groove    in   the   centre. 
dling  canoes,  lor  example,  the  best  songster    **  beU"  is  suspended  horizAmtally  by 


ries  it  susj)ended  to  the  tiki  whicli  hewj 
slung  on  his  breast. 

There  are  certainly  two  noise-prodi 
instruments,  which  'h.nve  no  rigiit  to 
honored   with   the  title  ol  nnisieal  h 
ments.    These  are  the  war  bell  and  ihei 
trumpet. 

The  former  is  called  the  war  bell  in  d« 
of  a  better  word.    It  consists  of  a  bloA( 
hard  wood  about  six  feet  long  and  two  I 


takes  his  stand  in  the  h(»ad  of  a  vessel  and 
begins  a  song,  the  chorus  of  which  is  taken 
up  by  the  crew,  who  paddle  in  exact  time  to 
the  melodv. 
Resj 


and  struck  by  a  man  who  squats  on  ai 
fold  under  it.    AVith  a  stick  made  of  he 
wood  he  delivers  slow  and  regular  strukeil 
the  groove,  the  effect  being  to  proilucej 


Respecting  the  general  character  of  these  j  most  melancholy  sound,  dinly  boomine  I 
songs  Dietfenbach  writes  as  follows:  "  Some  i  the  stillness  of  the  night.    The  war  bSD 


songs  are  lyric,  ancl  are  sung  to  a  low,  i)lain-  i  never  sounded  by  day,  the  ol\ject  being 
tive"  uniform,  but  not  at  all  disagreeable  tune.  I  tell  the  people  inside  th(;  pah,  or  vilhige,! 
E'  Waiata  is  a  sonff  of  a  iovful  nature:  i  the  sentinel  is  awake,  and  to  tell  any 
E 

mmiK 
tation 

this  praver  there  is  generallv  no  modulation  I     The  war  trumpet  is  called  Putara-p 
ofthe  voice,  but  svUables  are  lengthened  and  I  It  is  a  most  unwieldlv  instrument,  at 
shortened,  and  it  produces  the  same  effect  as  |  seven  feet  in  length.     It  is  hollowed  outc 
reading  the  Talmud  in  synagogues.     Most   suitably-shaped  piece  of  hard  wood,  and 
of  these  songs  live  in  the  memory  of  all,  but 
with  numerous  variations.     Certniin  Karakia, 


.  .  rJ    Waiata  IS  a  song  or    ajoyuii  nature:  |  me  senimei  is  awaKe,  anu  to   icn  nnyi 
*  Ilaka  one    accompanied  by  gestures   of  i  pn»aching  enemy  that  it  would  be  useless: 
limicry  ;*  E  'Karakia  is  a  prayer  or  an  incan- 1  him  to  attempt' an  attack  by  surprise, 
ition  used  on  certain  oc^casions.     In  saving    native  name  is  Pahu. 


(?x]\anding  mouth  is  given  to  it  by  meaosj 
several  pieces  of  wood  lashed  together 


or  invocations,  however,  are  less  generallv  I  flaxen  fibre,  and  fitted  to  each  other  hketfj 
known,  and  a  stranger  o}»tains  them  with  \  staves  of  a  cask.  Toward  the  niouth^e« 
difficultv,  as  thev  are  onlv    handed    down  j  it  is  covered  with  the  grotesque  car\inga  J 

which  the  New  Zealanders  are  so  fond.   * 
is  only  used  on  occasions  of  alarm,  when  i 


is  laid  ov(?r  the  fence  of  the  pah,  and  soundc 


among  the  tohunga,  or  priest.s,  from  father  to 
son. 

**To  adapt  words  to  a  certain  tune,  and  . .       . 

thus  to  commemorate  a  passinix  event,  is  com-  !  by  a  strong-lunged  native.  The  note  wmC 
mon  in  New  Zealand,  and  has  i»een  the  begin-  I  tl'ie  trumpet  produces  is  a  loud  roaring  souO 
ninir  of  all  national  poetrv.  Many  of  these  \  which,  as  the  natives  aver,  can  be  heard^C 
rhildren  of  the  moment  have  along  exist-  ,  a  calm  night,  the  distance  of  several  mil« 
ence,  and  are  transmitted  through  several  I  In  fa<'t,  the*  sound  appears  to  be  ven*  mw 
generations:  but  their  allusions  become  unin- I  the  same  as  that  which  is  produced  by  ti 
telligible,  and  foreign  names,  having  imder-  '  celebrated  Blowing  Stone  or  Wiltshire- 

In  some  places  a  smaller  trumpet  is  U8 

in  time  of  war.    The  body  of  this  trumi 


gone  a  thorough  change,  cannot  be  recog- 
nized." 

All  these  songs  are  accom])anied  ])v  gestic-   is  always  made  of  a  large  shell,  generi 
Illations  more  or  less  violent   and '  in  that  i  that  of  a  triton,  and  the  mode  of  blowing 
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differs  accordinff  to  the  locality.  The  sim- 
plest kind  of  shell-trumpet  ia  that  which  is  iu 
use  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Pacific  Isl- 
andi).  It  is  made  by  t;iking  a  large  empty 
qhcll,  and  boring  a  round  hole  on  one  side 
near  the  point.  The  shell  is  blown  like  a 
flute,  being  i)laced  horizontally  to  the  lips, 
and  tlie  air  directed  across  the  aperture.  In 
fact,  it  exactly  resembles  in  principle  the 
horn  and  ivory  trumpets  of  Africa,  which  are 
shown  on  a  preceding  page. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  British  Museum 
a  much  more  elaborate  fonn  of  trumpet, 
which  is  blowni  with  a  mouth-i)iece.  In  this 
case  the  point  of  the  shell  has  been  removed 
and  a  wooden  mouth-piece  substituted  for  it, 
so  that  it  is  blown  at  the  end,  like  trumpets 
in  our  own  country. 

The  dances  of  the  New  Zealander  are 
almoi!it  entinily  connected  with  war  and  will 
therefore  be  mentioned  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  that  subject. 

Tiie  mode  of  salutation  at  parting  and 
meeting  is  very  curious,  and  to  an  European 
sufficiently  ludicrous.    When   two  persons 
meet  who' have;  not  seen  each  other  for  some 
time,  it  is  ccjusidered  a  necessary  point  of 
etiquette  to  go  through  the  ceremony  called 
tanf^L    The  "  g/'  by  the  wav,  is  pronounced 
hanl,  a.s  in  the  word**'  begin.'^  They  envelope 
themselves  in  tlwjir  mats,  covering  even  their 
faces,  except  one  eye,  squat  on  the  ground 
opposite  each  other,  and  begin  to  weep  co- 
piously.   They  seem  to  have  tears  at  com- 
man>K  and  they  nv'ver  fail  to  go  through  the 
whole  of  the  ceremony  as  often  as  etiquette 
demanls  it.    Having 'finished  their  cry,  they 
approach  e.och  other,   press  their   noses  t(>- 
getluT  for  some  time,  uttering  the  while  a 
serjv^  of  short  gruntsi    Etiquette   is   now 
■Alwfied  an»l  both  parties  become  verycheer- 
fol  and  lively,  ch:ittiiig  and  laughing  as  if 
^ere  had  never  been  such  a  thing  as  a  tear 
inexUtence. 

Mr.  Aligns  tells  a  ludicrous  story  of  a  tangi 

^ch  he  ont'o  witnessed.    A  woman  was 

Ndling  a  veiy  small  canoe,  and  fell  in  with 

*«c  exploring  party,  who  were  in  two  large 

Jooes.    Seizing  scrnie  friends  on  board  of 

^  large  canoes,  she  ran  her  little  vessel 

i?^"  them,  and  began  a  vigorous  tangi. 

Time  being  pressing,  she  could  not  stop 

?  Wrap  herself  up  in  the  orthodox  style, 

^^  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  in  the  most 

■Pproved  fashion,  and  paddled  and  howled 

7}^  equal  vigor.    Still  crying,  she  put  on 

^ird  a  basket  of  potatoes  as  a  present,  and 

JJ^ived  in  return  a  fig  of  tobjicco.    The 

^Ogi  biMiig  by  this  time  complete,  the  old 

Jfofnan    burst    into  a  loud    laugh,  had   a 

«Vcly  talk  with  her  friends,  turned  her  little 

Candc  round,  and  paddled  briskly  out  of 

%hL 

In  one  instance  this  force  of  habit  was 
titber  ludicrously  exemplified.    The  writer 
shall  tell  his  own  stoiy. 
**At  Hopeton  we  met  with  a  sister  of 


Karake,  or  Clark,  the  chief  of  "Waikato 
Heads,  whose  p()rtrait  I  hail  i)ainteii  when 
at  Auckland.  This  portrait  I  showed  to  the 
old  woman,  who  had  not  seen  her  brother 
for  some  time,  when,  to  my  surprise  and 
amusement,  she  at  once  commenced  a  most 
allectionate  tangi  before  the  sketch;  waving 
her  hands  in  the  usual  manner,  and  uttering 
successively  low  whining  sounds  expressive 
of  her  Joy. 

"  After  she  had,  as  I  imagined,  satisfied 
herself  with  seeing  the  representation  of  her 
brother,  I  was  about  to  rei)l€'ice  the  sketch 
in  my  portfolio,  when  she  begged  of  For- 
saith'that  she  might  be  j)ermitted  to  tangi 
over  it  in  good  earnest,  saving, '  It  was  her 
brother — her  brother;  and  she  must  tangi 
till  the  tears  come."  And  sure  enough, 
presently  the  tears  did  come,  and  the  old 
woman  wept  and  moaned,  and  waved  her 
hands  before  the  picture,  with  as  much 
apparent  feeling  as  if  Ikt  brother  himself 
had  thus  suddenly  appeare<l  to  her.  I  could 
not  prevail  upon  the  old  creature  to  desist, 
and  was  at  length  compelled  to  leave  the 
portrait  in  Forsaith's  care,  whilst  I  was 
employed  in  sketching  elsewhere.  In  future 
I  shall  be  more  cautious  how  I  show  my 
sketches  to  the  old  women,  finding  that 
they  are  liable  to  produce  such  melancholy 
results." 

Mr.  A.  Christie,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  much  information  about  the  country, 
told  me  an  anecdote  of  a  tangi  performed  in 
England  by  a  party  of  Maories  who  had 
visited  this  country.  They  were  about  to 
bid  farewell  to  one  of  their  friends,  and  vis- 
ited  his  house,  for  that  ])ur]^ose,  desiring  to 
be  allowed  to  perform  the  timgi. 

Knowing  their  customs,  their  host  took 
them  into  an  empty  room,  ])reviously  cau- 
tioning his  family  not  to  be  surprised  at  the 
ceremony.  The  whole  party  then  sat  down 
on  the  floor,  and  raised  a  most  dismal  howl, 
wailing,  waving  their  hands,  shedding  floods 
of  tears,  and,  in  fact,  enjoviug  themselves 
in  their  own  queer  way.  'Tiie  tingi  being 
over,  they  all  became  lively  and  chatty,  and 
finally  took  leave  after  the  untlemonsfrative 
English  fashion. 

To  a  stranger  the  performance  of  the 
tangi  is  very  amusing  for  the  lirsL  f«^w  times 
of  witnessing  it;  but  he  soon  becomes  tired 
of  it,  and  at  last  looks  upon  it  as  an  unmiti- 
gated nuisance,  wasting  tim(\  and  subject- 
ing him  to  a  series  of  doleful  howls  from 
which  he  has  no  mode  of  esca])e.  Mr. 
Angas  describes  a  tangi  to  which  he  was 
subjected. 

'•  At  sunset  we  reached  a  small  fortified 
port,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  overlooking 
the  lake.  There  were  but  f(*w  natives  resid- 
ing in  it,  to  whom  the  sight  of  a  pakeha 
(white  man)  was  indeed  astonishing;  and, 
after  the  salutation  of  w(dcome,  they  com- 
menced a  tangi  at  my  guides  and  myself. 

"The  man  who  introduced  us  uttered  a 
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faint  sound  in  his  throat,  like  that  of  a  per- 
son crying  at  a  distance,  and  continued  to 
look  mournluUy  on  the  ground.  The  wel- 
come of  the  men  was  voluble  and  loud: 
they  howled  dismally,  and  their  tears  fell 
fast  for  some  time. 

"  Another  female  soon  arrived,  who, 
squatting  on  the  ground,  commenced  a 
tangi  with  her  friends,  so  loud  and  doleful  — 
now  muttering  and  anon  howling  like  a 
hyena  —  that  it  made  me  feel  quite  dismal. 
There  she  sat,  yelling  horribly,  to  my  great 
annoyance,  but  Maori  etiquette  compelled 
me  to  look  grave  and  not  to  disturb  her. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  this  woman's 
wailings  of  welcome.  The  night  was  cold, 
and  she  still  continued  to  sit  by  the  fire 
prolonging  her  lugubrious  and  discordant 
strains.  Sometimes  she  would  pitch  a 
higher  key,  going  upward  with  a  scream, 
shaking  her  voice,  and  muttering  between 
every  howl;  then  it  would  be  a  squall  with 
variations,  like  '  housetop  cats  on  moonlight 
nights.' 

*'  Then  blowing  her  nose  with  her  fingers, 
she  made  some  remarks  to  the  woman  next 
her,  and  recommenced  howling  in  the  most 
systematic  way.  Once  again  she  became 
furious;  then,  during  an  interval,  she  spoke 
about  the  i)akeha,  joined  in  a  hearty  laugh 
with  all  the  rest,  and  at  last,  after  one  long 
continued  howl,  all  was  silent,  to  my  great 
rehef." 

The  manner  in  which  the  natives  can 
produce  such  torrents  of  tears  is  really 
marvellous;  and  they  exhibit  such  apparent 
agony  of  grief,  acting  the  part  to  such  per- 
fection, that  for  some  time  a  stranger  can 
hardly  believe  that  the  profhsely  weeping 
natives  are  simply  acting  a  conventional 
part. 

In  the  illustration  No.  2,  on  the  809th 
page,  is  shown  the  sort  of  scene  which  takes 
pl^e  at  a  pah  when  some  of  the  inhabitants 
return  after  a  long  absence  — a  scene  which 
would  be  very  pathetic  did  it  not  trench 
upon  the  ludicrous. 

When  a  party  of  strangers  arrive  at  a 
pah,  the  preliminary  part  of  the  tangi,  *.  e, 
the  sitting  down  and^  weeping,  is  omitted, 
another  ceremony  being  substituted  for  it. 
The  visitors  are  introduced  into  the  interior 
of  the  pah,  where  a  large  space  has  been 
kept  clear.  The  principal  chief  of  the  vil- 
lage then  advances,  clad  as  if  for  war,  i.  e. 
wearing  nothing  but  his  moko  and  plenty 
of  scarlet  paint,  and  bearing  a  spear  in  his 
hand.  He  brandishes  and  aims  the  spear 
as  if  he  meant  to  pierce  the  chief  of  the  op- 
posite party,  and  then  throws  it  toward,  but 
not  at,  the  straneer.  The  visitors  then 
sauat  silently  on  me  ground,  according  to 
Maori  etiquette,  and  presently  each  stranger 
is  faced  by  one  of  the  receiving  tribe,  who 
goes  through  the  ceremony  of  ongi,  or  press- 
ing noses,  which  is  the  last  part  of  the  tangi. 
Tms  lasts  for  some  time,  and,  when  it  is  com- 


pleted, the  provisions  are  brought  out  and  a 
great  feasting  ensues. 

As  to  the  general  character  of  the  natives, 
it  presents  a  curious  mixture  of  wildness  and 
ferocity,  affection  and  fickleness,  benevo- 
lence and  vengefulness,  hospitality  and  cov- 
etousness.  The  leading  characteristic  of 
the  Maori  mind  is  self-esteem,  which  some- 
times takes  the  form  of  a  lofty  and  even 
chivalrous  pride,  and  at  other  times  degen- 
erates into  childish  vanity.  It  is  this  feel- 
ing which  leads  a  New  Zealander  to  kill 
himself  rather  than  live  to  suffer  disgrace, 
and  which  causes  him  to  behave  with  the 
politeness  for  which  the  well-bred  New  Zea- 
lander is  so  conspicuous.  Degenerating 
into  vanitv,  it  is  easilv  wounded;  and  hence 
the  accidentally  hurt  feelings  of  a  Maori, 
added  to  the  vengefulness  which  forms  so 
large  a  portion  of  his  nature,  have  occasioned 
long  and  desolating  wars,  in  which  whole 
tribes  have  been  extinguished. 

The  temper  of  the  Maori es  is,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  uncultivated  natures,  quick, 
tetchy,  and,  though  pleasing  enough  as  a 
general  rule,  is  apt  to  change  suddenly  with- 
out the  least  provocation;  a  lively,  agreea- 
ble person  becoming^ suddenly  dull,  sullen, 
and  ill-tempered.  This  fickleness  of  de- 
meanor is  very  troublesome  to  Europeans, 
and,  indeed,  is  sometimes  assumed  by  the 
natives,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  much 
their  white  companion  will  endure.  When 
they  find  that  he  meets  them  with  firmness, 
they  lay  aside  their  unj)leasaut  manner,  and 
bec(mie  quite  gay  and  sociable. 

Often,  howeveV,  an  European  hurts  their 
feelings  quite  unintentionally,  through  sheer 
ignorance  of  the  minute  code  of  (etiquette 
which  they  observe.  If,  for  example  two 
Europeans  meet  and  wish  to  discuss  a  sub- 
ject, they  stand  still  and  have  their  talk,  or 
perhaps  they  walk  backwjird  and  forward. 
Two  New  Zealanders, on  the  contrary,  would 
always  sit  down,  as  it  is  thought  a  mark  of 
inattention  to  stand  while  addressed  by 
another.  Again,  when  a  New  Zealander 
enters  a  house,  he  makes  his  salutation  and 
then  squats  down  in  silence  for  some  time, 
the  omission  of  this  ceremony  being  looked 
upon  as  great  a  mark  of  ill-breeding  as  to  go 
into  a  drawing-room  with  the  hat  on  is  con- 
sidered among  ourselves. 

One  curious  trait  of  the  Maori  character  is 
the  inability  to  keep  a  secret.  This  curious 
disposition  sometimes  subjects  the  natives 
to  very  unpleasant  consequences.  Those, 
for  example,  who  have  adopted  the  laws  (»i' 
the  white  man,  have  discovered  that  there  are 
many  delinquencies  which  can  be  done  with 
impunity,  provided  tliat  they  are  coniniit- 
ted  in  secret.  But  according  to  Dieflenbach, 
"  with  the  art  of  keeping  a  secret  the  New 
Zealander  is  little  acquainted.  Although  he 
possesses  in  many  other  respects  great  self- 
control,  the  secret  must  come  out,  even  if  his 
death  should  be  the  immediate  consequence.'' 
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They  have  a  strong  and  tenacious  mem- 
ory, easily  acquiring  knowledge,  and  re- 
taining it  with  wonderful  accuracy.  The 
strength  of  their  memory  is  well  exempli- 
fied by  the  native  converts  to  Christianity, 
who  will  repeat  long  passages  of  the  Bible 
and  many  hymns  with  absolute  exactness. 

One  or  the  most  remarkable  examples  of 
this  characteristic  is  afforded  by  an  old  chief 
named  Horomana  Marahau,  who  is  popu- 
larly known  as  Blind  Solomon.  He  has  led 
a  most  exciting  and  varied  life,  having  been 
engaged  in  war  ever  since  he  was  a  boy,  and 
once  actually  taken  prisoner  by  the  ferocious 
chief  E'  Hongi,  or  Shongi,  as  he  is  generally 
called.  He  lias  captured  many  a  pah,  and 
assisted  in  eating  many  a  slain  enemy,  and 
had  he  not  escaped  when  he  himself  was 
made  prisoner,  he  would  have  shared  the 
&ame  fate. 

His  last  exploit  was  an  attack  on  Poverty 
Bay  where  he  and  his  followers  took  the 
pah,  and  killed  and  afterward  ate  six  hun- 
dred of  the  enemy.  Shortly  after  this  feat 
he  became  blind,  at  Otawaho,  where  he  first 
met  with  the  missionary.  In  process  of 
time  he  became  a  convert,  and  afterward 
labored  as  a  teacher,  displaying  the  same 
earnest  energy  which  distinguished  his  mil- 
itary career,  and,  though  an  old  man,  under- 
taking lon^  and  toilsome  journeys  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  his  fellow-country- 
man. Mr.  Angas  once  heard  him  deliver  a 
funeral  oration  over  the  body  of  a  child, 
which  he  describes  as  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  impassioned  bursts  of  eloquence  he 
ever  heard. 


Horomana  was  peculiarly  suited  for  the 
office  of  instructor  in  consequence  of  his 
exceptionally  retentive  memory.  He  knows 
the  whole  of  the  Church  Service  by  heart, 
together  with  many  hymns  and  long  pas- 
sages of  the  Bible,  and  when  he  was  exam- 
ined in  the  Catechism,  it  was  found  that  he 
knew  every  word  correctly.  This  strength 
of  memory,  by  the  way,  useful  as  it  is  when 
rightly  employed,  is  sometimes  abused  by 
becoming  an  instrument  of  revenge,  a  Maori 
never  forgetting  an  insult,  whetlier  real  or 
imaginary,  nor  the  face  of  the  person  by 
whom  he  was  insulted.  • 

The  curiosity  of  the  people  is  insatiable, 
and  they  always  want  to  hear  all  about 
everything  they  see.  This  spirit  of  curiosity 
has  naturally  led  them  to  take  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  various  arts  and  sciences 
possessed  by  the  white  man,  and  in  order 
to  gratify  it  they  will  often  hire  themselves 
as  sailors  in  European  ships.  Accustomed 
to  the  water  all  their  lives,  and  being  ad- 
mirable canoe  men,  they  make  excellent 
sailors,  and  soon  learn  to  manage  boats  after 
the  European  fashion,  which  differs  essen- 
tially from  their  own.  Some  of  them  pene- 
trate into  the  higher  mysteries  of  navigation, 
and  in  1843  a  !New  Zealander  was  captain  of 
a  whaler. 

They  take  quite  as  much  interest  in  the 
familiar  objects  of  their  own  country  as  in 
those  which  are  brought  to  them  by  for- 
eigners. They  have  names  for  all  their 
animal,  vegetable,  and  even  mineral  pro- 
ducti6ns,  pointing  out  and  remarking  upon 
any  pecidiarities  which  may  be  found  in  them. 
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The  New  Zealanders  are  the  most  hos- 
pitable and  generous  of  people;  a  straYiger. 
whether  native  or  European,  is  welcomea 
into  the  villages,  is  furnished  with  shelter, 
and  provided  at  once  with  food.  Should  the 
visitor  be  a  relative,  or  even  an  intimate 
friend,  they  hold  all  their  property  in  com- 
mon, and  will  divide  with  him  everything 
that  they  possess.  Even  if  a  Maori  has 
earned  by  long  labor  some  article  of  prop- 
erty which  he  was  v(!ry  anxious  to  possess, 
he  will  give  it  to  a  relation  or  friend  who 
meets  him  after  a  long  separation. 

This  generosity  of  disposition  has  unfor- 
tunately been  much  checked  by  contact  with 
the  white  man,  and  those  natives  who  have 
much  to  do  with  the  white  settlers  have  lost 
much  of  their  politeness  as  well  as  their 
hospitality.  Instead  of  welcoming  the  trav- 
eller, housing  him  in  their  best  hut,  provid- 
ing him  with  their  choicest  food,  and  tending 
him  as  if  he  were  a  near  relation,  they  have 
become  covetous  and  suspicious,  and  instead 
of  offering  aid  gratuitously  will  sometimes 
refuse  it  altogether,  and  at  the  best  demand 
a  high  rate  of  payment  for  their  assistance. 

The  native  converts  to  Christianity  have 
deteriorated  greatly  in  this  respect  through 
the  misjudged  zeal  of  the  missionaries, 
who  have  taught  their  pupils  to  refuse 
food  and  shelter  to,  or  to  perform  any  kind 
of  work  for,  a  traveller  who  happens  to  ar- 
rive at  their  houses  on  a  Sunday  —  a  circum- 


stance which  must  continually  occur  in  i 
country  where  the  travellers  are  entirely 
dependent  on  the  natives.  Dr.  Dieffenbad^ 
who  always  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  ol 
the  zeal  and  self-denial  of  the  missionarieii 
writes  as  follows  on  this  subject:  *'  Highly 
as  I  a])preciate  the  merits  of  the  mission- 
aries, 1  must  say  that  they  have  omitted  tfl 
teach  their  converts  some  most  important 
social,  and  therefore  moral,  duties,  wlaA 
they  will  only  acquire  by  a  more  intimatB 
intercourse  \vith  civilized  Europeans. 

*'In  their  native  state  they  are  as  labo- 
rious as  their  wants  require;  but,  easily  saj" 
isfying  those,  and  incapal>le  even  by  tJieii 
utmost  exertions  to  compete  with  the  lowerf 
of  Europeans,  they  get  lazy  and  indoleoti 
prefer  begj^in^  to  working,  and  pass  a  gr^ 
part  of  their  time  in  showing  their  acquired 
fineries  and  in  contemplating  the  resflc* 
doings  of  the  colonist.  As  servants  thel 
are  verj'  independent,  and  Europeans  in* 
do  well,  if  they  want  any  native  helpers^ 
treat  them  with  attention,  and  rather  as  be 
longing  to  the  family  than  as  servant^ 
They  have  this  feeling  of  independenC 
very  strongly,  and  it  is  very  creaitable  t 
them. 

"  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  b 
a  short  time  the  character  of  the  New  Zea 
landers  will  be  entirely  changed,  and  an; 
one  who  wishes  to  see  what  tney  were  foi 
merly  must   study  them  in   the  interim 
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where  they  are  still  little  influenced  b}"^  in- 
tercourse with  us,  which  I  must  repeat,  has 
been  little  advantageous  to  thcin.'' 

The  same  writer  relates  an  amusing  anec- 
dote respecting  the  ancient  custom  of  hos- 
pitality. He  had  been  travelling  for  some 
distance  with  scarcely  any  provisions,  and 
came  upon  a  tribe  which  churlishly  refused 
hospitality  to  the  party,  and  would  not  even 
furnish  a'  guide  to  show  them  their  way. 
Cue  of  them  condescended  to  sell  a  small 
basket  of  potatoes  in  exchange  for  some 
needles,  but  nothing  more  could  be  ob- 
tained, and,  alter  spending  a  day  in  vain, 
the  party  had  to  pack  up  and  resume  their 
march. 

After  they  had  left  the  pah,  they  came 
suddenly  across  a  family  of  pigs.  One  of 
the  native  attendants  imme(] lately  killed  a 
large  sow.  and  in  a  few  minutiss  the  animal 
was  cut  uj)  and  the  pieces  distributed.  Xot 
liking^  to  take  food  without  paying  for  it, 
Dr.  Dieffenbach  hunij  the  olfal  of  the  pig 
on  a  bush,  together  with  an  old  pair  of  trou- 
sers and  an  iron  kettle.  Ilis  attendants, 
however,  went  back  and  took  them  away, 
saying  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  couii- 
trj'  that  a  stranger  sliould  bo  supplied  with 
food,  and  that,  if  it  were  not  given  to  him, 
he  bad  a  right  to  take  it  when,  where, 
and  how  he  could.  They  were  very  much 
amused  at  the  whole  proceeding,  and  made 
many  jokes  on  the  (lisappointment  of  the 
churlish  pcr»ple  who  refused  to  sell  a  pig 
at  a  good  price,  and  then  found  that  it  had 
been  taken  for  nothing. 

Hospitality  being  such  a  universal  and 
imperative  characteristic  of  the  aboriginal 
Maori,  it  may  be  imagined  that  when  a 
chief  gives  a  feast  he  docs  so  with  a  liberal 
hand.  Indeed,  some  of  these  banquets  are 
on  so  enormous  a  scale,  that  a  whole  dis- 
trict is  ransacked  to  furnish  sufficient  pro- 
visions, and  the  inhabitant's  have  in  conse- 
auence  to  live  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation 
for  many  month><.  Mr.  Angas  mentions  that, 
when  he  visited  the  celebrated  chief  To 
Whero-Whero,  he  saw  more  than  a  thousand 
men  planting  sweet  potatoes  in  order  to  fur- 
nish provisions  for  a  feast  th^it  the  chief 
intenaed  to  *jjive  to  all  the  Waikato  tribes 
in  the  following  spring. 

These  feasts  are  continued  as  long  ns  any 
food  is  left,  iiUi\  a  very  liberal  chief  will 
sometimes  get  together  so  enormous  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions  that  the  banquet  livsts  for 
several  weeks.  Songs  and  dances,  espe- 
cially the  war  dance,  are  performed  at  m- 
tervals  throujjhout  the  time  of  feasting. 

The  first  illustration  on  the  Sinst  page 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  preliminaries  which 
are  observed  before  the  celebration  of  an 
ordinary  feast,  such  as  would  be  given 
by  a  well-to-do  liangatira.  A  sort  of  scaf- 
ibld  is  erected,  on  the  bars  of  which  are 
hunff  large  supplies  of  fish,  mostly  dried 
shark,  together  with  pieces  of  pork,  and 


similar  luxuries.  The  upper  part  of  the 
scatTold  is  formed  into  a  flat  stage,  on  which 
are  placed  large  basket*  full  of  sweet  pota- 
toes and  common  potatoes.  The  guests 
range  themselves  in  a  circle  round  the 
scalfold,  and  the  chief  who  gives  the  feast 
makes  a  speech  to  them,  brandishing  his 
slalf  of  olfice,  running  up  and  down  the 
open  space,  leaping  in  the  air,  and  working 
lumself  up  by  gestures  to  an  extraordinary 
pitch  of  excitement. 

One  of  my  fricmds  was  distinguished  by 
having  a  feast  given  in  his  honor,  and  de- 
scribed the  ceremony  in  a  very  amusing 
manner.  The  generous  founder  of  the  feast 
had  built  a  sort  of  wall,  the  contents  of 
which  were  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  pigs, 
and  fish.  By  way  of  ornament,  he  had  fixed 
a  number  of  sticks  into  the  wall,  like  so 
many  iiagst^iffs,  and  to  the  top  of  each  he 
hiwl  fastened  a  living  eel  by  way  of  a  flag 
or  streamer,  its  contortions  giving,  accord- 
ing to  his  ideas,  a  spirit  to  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings. 

lie  then  marched  quickly  backward  and 
forward  between  the  wall  of  provisions 
and  his  guests,  who  were  all  seated  on  the 
ground,  and  as  he  niarchcid  uttered  a  few 
broken  sentences.  By  degrees  his  walk  be- 
came quicker  and  quicker,  and  changed  into 
a  run,  diversified  with  much  fSaping  into 
the  air,  brandishing  of  imaginary  wi*a])on8, 
and  utterance  of  loud  yells.  Xt  last  he 
worked  himself  up  into  "a  pitch  of  almost 
savage  fury,  and  then  smldenlv  squatted 
down  silently,  and  made  way  tor  another 
orator. 

The  waste  which  takes  place  at  such  a  feast, 
which  is  called  in  the  native  language  km, 
is  necessarily  very  great.  In  one  suchjiarty 
mentioned  by  !NIr.  Angas,  the  donor  ar- 
ranged the  provisions  and  i)rosen(s  for  his 
guests  in  the  form  of  a  wall,  which  was  five 
feet  high,  as  many  wide,  more  than  a  mile 
ill  lengthy  and  supi)lied  for  many  days  thou- 
sands of  natives  who  came  to  the  f^ast  from 
very  great  distances.  The  great  chiefs  take 
great  pleasure  in  rivalling  each  other  in  their 
expenditure,  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
building  ^  still  larger  food  wall  that  Te 
Whero-Whero  was  so  busily  setting  his 
men  to  work  in  planting  the'  kumeras,  or 
sweet  potatoes. 

Considerable, variety  is  shown  in  the  man- 
ner of  presenting  the  foo<l  to  the  guests. 
Generally  it  is  intended  to  be  eaten  on  the 
spot,  but  sometimes  it  is  meant  to  be  given 
away  to  the  people,  to  be  consumed  when 
and  where  they  like.  In  such  a  case  either 
the  scalfold  or  the  wall  is  used.  The  scaf- 
fold is  sometimes  fifty  or  sixty  feet  hi<>h,and 
divided  into  a  number  of  stories,  each  of 
which  is  loaded  with  food.  If  the  wall  be 
employed,  it  is  8ei)arat(?d  into  a  nimiber  of 
divisions.  In  either  case,  when  the  guests 
are  seated,  a  chief  who  acts  as  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies  marches  about  and  makes  a 
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speech,  after  the  fashion  of  hiscouutry;  and, 
alter  hjiviug  delivered  his  oration,  he  points 
out  to  each  tribe  the  portion  which  is  in- 
tended for  it.  The  cliief  man  of  each  tribe 
takes  possession  of  the  gift,  and  afterward 
Bubdivides  it  among  his  followers. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  baskets 
(n  which  the  provisions  are  served  are  made 
for  the  express  puri)Ose,  and,  having  fulfilled 
their  office,  are  thrown  aside  and  never  used 
again.  Should  a  chief  take  one  of  these  bas- 
kets and  begin  to  eat  from  it,  not  only  the 
basket  but  any  food  which  he  may  leave  in 
it  is  thrown  away,  no  chief  ever  eating  after 
any  one,  or  allowing  any  one  to  eat  afUjr 
him. 

So  when  a  chief  takes  his  basket  of  food, 
he  withdraws  himself  from  the  rest  of  the 
company  and  consumes  his  food,  so  that 
no  one  shall  be  incommoded  by  his  rank. 
Ordiuarj'  people,  even  the  Rangatiras,  are 
not  nearly  so  fastidious,  one  basket  of  food 
sufficing  several  of  them,  three  or  four  being 
the  usual  number  for  a  basket.  Each  of 
these  baskets  contains  a  complete  meal,  and 
is  usually  supplied  with  plenty  of  potatoes 
and  kumeras,  some  fish,  and  a  piece  of  pork. 
The  meat  is  passed  from  one  to  another, 
each  takinjT  a  bite,  or  tearing  off"  a  portion; 
and  when  tyey  have  finished,  they  wipe  their 
hands  on  the  backs  of  the  dogs  which  are 
sure  to  thrust  themselves  among  the  revel- 
lers. 

These  feasts  naturally  lead  us  to  the  various 
kinds  of  food  used  by  the  New  Zealanders, 
and  their  modes  of  procuring  and  preparing 
them. 

AVe  will  begin  with  the  plant  wOiich  is  the 
very  start*  of  hfe  to  the  New  Zealander, 
namely,  the  kumera,  or  sweet  potato,  as  it  is 
popularly  though  erroneously  called.  This 
plant  Ls'^largely  cultivated  by  the  Miiorics, 
who  are  verv  careful  in  selecting  a  proper 
soil  for  it  ^he  b(^st  ground  for  the  kumera 
is  that  which  has  been  thickly  w^ooded,  and 
is  cleared  for  the  pui-pose.  The  natives  take 
but  little  trouble  about  preparing  the  land, 
merely  cutting  down  the  trees  and  burning 
the  brusliwood,  but  never  attempting  to  root 
up  the  stumps. 

The  groinid  is  torn  up  rather  than  dug  by 
a  simple  instrument,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  sharpened  pole  with  a  cross-piece 
fastened  to  it,  on  which  the  foot  can  rest 
As  the  New  Zealanders  do  not  wear  shoes, 
they  cannot  use  an  iron  spade  as  we  do;  and 
it  mav  easily  be  imagined  that  the  unpro- 
tected foot  of  the  Maori  would  suffer  terribly 
in  performing  a  task  which,  even  among  our 
stoutly-shod  laborers,  forces  them  to  wear  a 
plate  of  iron  on  the  sole  of  the  boot 

The  kah^^r^i,  as  this  tool  is  called,  is  more 
effective  than  an  iron  spade  could  be,  in 
consequence  of  the  ])eculiar  character  of  the 
soil,  which  is  thickly  interlaced  with  the 
roots  of  ferns,  brushVood,  and  shrubs.  A 
few  of  these  curious  spades  are  tipped  with 


a  piece  of  ^een  ^ade,  and  are  then  hi 
valued  by  tne  natives.    Such  a  tool  is  c 
E  Toki.    The  Maories  have  also  a  kindol 
hoe  which  is  very  useful  in  some  soils. 

The  kumeras  are  planted  in  regular  rom, 
and  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  keep  Um 
field  clear  of  weeds.  The  dark  agriculto- 
rists  even  remove  every  caterpillar  that  ii 
seen  upon  the  plants;  and  altogether  such 
elaborate  care  is  taken  that  the  best  nuor  ! 
aged  field  in  Europe  cannot  surpass,  and 
very  few  even  equal,  a  piece  of  land  culti- 
vated by  the  New  Zealander. 

Each  family  has  its  own  peculiar  field,  the 
produce  of  which  is  presumed  to  beloDjZ  to 
the  family.  But  a  great  portion  of  the  labor 
performed  in  it  may  be  done  by  poor  men 
who  have  no  land  of  their  own.  In  such  a 
case,  thev  acquire,  in  virtue  of  their  labor,  a 
legal  right  over  the  fruits  of  the  land  whiiA 
they  have  helped  to  till.  Sometimes  the  held 
or  chief  of  a  tribe,  consideripg  himself  M 
the  father  of  the  family,  institutes  a  genenl 
sale,  and  distributes  the  proceeds  accorduf  - 
to  the  amount  of  material  or  labor  whim  j 
each  has  contributed.  i 

Before  the  potatoes  are  cooked,  they  are  I 
carefully  washed  in  a  simple  and  very  effeo-  j 
tive  manner.    A  woman  puts  them  into  a 
basket  with  two  handles,  popularly  called  a 
**  kit,"  wades  into  a  running  stream,  puts  one  . 
foot  into  the  basket,  takes  hold  of  the  liandle&  ' 
and  rocks  the   basket  violently  backward 
and  forward,  while  with  her  foot  she  continr 
ually  stirs  up  and  rubs  the  potatoes.    In  this  j 
mariner  tlie  earth  is  washed  away  from  the  ' 
vegetables,  and  is  carried  off*  by  the  stream 
through  the  interstices  of  the  basket 

At  the  present  day,  the  kumera,  although 
very  highly  valued,  and  used  at  every  im- 
portant feast,  has  been  rivalled,  if  not  su- 
perseded, by  the  common  potato  which  can 
be  raised  with  less  trouble  and  cooked  more 
easily.  Both  the  kumera  and  potato  are  i 
cooked  in  a  sort  of  oven,  made  by  heating 
stones,  and  much  resembling  the  cookinj- 
place  of  the  Australians.  No  cooking  u 
allowed  to  take  place  in  the  house,  the  act 
of  preparing  food  bein^  looked  upon  as  a  des- 
ecration of  any  buildmg.  Through  igno- 
rance of  this  curious  superstition,  Europeaitf 
have  frequently  brought  upon  themselves  the 
ang(;r  of  the  nati  ves  by  eatmg,  and  even  cook- 
ing, food  within  a  house  whicli  is  looked  upon 
as  sacred. 

In  consequence  of  this  notion,  the  oven  ia 
either  constructed  in  the  open  air,  or  at 
best  in  a  special  house  called  Te-kauta, 
which  is  made  of  logs  piled  loosely  upon 
each  other,  so  as  to  permit  the  smoke  to 
escape. 

The  bud,  or  "  cabbage,"  of  the  nlkau-palm, 
a  species  of  Areca,  is  highly  prized  by  the 
Maories,  who  fell  every  tree  which  they 
think  likely  to  produce  a  young  and  tender 
bud.  This  vegetable  is  sometimes  eaten 
raw,  and  sometimes  cooked  in  the  same 
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mode  as  the  potato.  Fortunately,  the  tree 
is  not  was  tea  by  being  cut  down,  as  its 
leaves  are  used  for  many  purposes,  such  as 
making  temporary  sheds  when  travellers  are 
benighted  in  the  forest,  thatching  houses, 
and  sim.lar  uses.  Still,  the  destruction  of 
this  useful  and  graceful  palm  is  very  great, 
and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  improvi- 
dent natives  will  wholly  extirpate  it,  unless 
means  be  taken  to  preserve  it  by  ibrce  of 
law. 

The  Maories  have  one  curious  plan  of  pre- 
paring food,  which  seems  to  have  been  in- 
vented for  the  purpose  of  making  it  as  dis- 
gusting as  possible.  They  take  the  kumera, 
the  potato,  or  the  maize,  and  steep  it  in 
fresh  water  for  several  weeks,  until  it  is 
quite  putrid.  It  is  then,  made  into  cakes, 
and  eaten  with  the  greatest  zest.  To  an 
European  nothing  can  be  more  offiinsive, 
and  the  very  smell  of  it,  not  to  mention  the 
flavor,  is  so^  utterly  disgusting  that  even  a 
starving  man  can  hardly  manage  to  eat  it. 
The  odor  is  so  powerful,  so  rancid,  and  so 
penetrating,  thiit  when  Europeans  have  been 
sitting  inside  a  house  and  a  man  has  been  sit- 
ting in  the  open  air  eating  thia  putrid  bread, 
they  have  been  forced  to  send  him  away 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  door.  By  degrees 
travellers  become  more  accustomed  to  it, 
but  at  first  the  effect  is  inexpressibly  dis- 
gustiug;  and  when  it  is  cooked,  the  odor  is 
enough  to  drive  every  European  out  of  the 
village. 

In  former  da\- s  the  fern-root  (Pteris  escu- 

lento)  was  largely  eaten  by  the  natives,  but 

the  pot:itoes  and  maize  have  so  completely 

superseded  it  that  fern  root  is  very  seldom 

eaten,  except  on    occasions  when   nothing 

elsb  can  be  obtained.     When  the  fern  root 

is  cooked,  it  is  cut  into  pieces  about  a  foot 

long,  and  then  roasted.    After  it  is  suflli- 

cienily  cooked,  it  is  scraped  clean  with  a 

shell.    The  flavor  of  this  root  is  not  prepos- 

•ewin;?,  having  an  unpleasant  mixture  of  the 

earthy  and  the  medicinal  about  it. 

About  December  another  kind  of  food 
cornea  into  season.  This  is  the  pulpous  stem 
of  one  of  the  tree-ferns  which  are  so  plenti- 
5*^  in  New  Zealand  (Cyathea  medullaris). 
It  reauires  long  cooking,  and  is  generally 
P«*d  in  the  oven  in  the  evening,  and  eaten 
^  *^e  morning. 

With  regard  to  the  vegetables  used  in 
Aew  Zealand,  Dr.  DiefTenbach  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarks.  After  mentioning  the  na- 
jjve  idea  that  they  were  conquerors  of  New 
Z^nd,  and  brought  with  them  the  dog 
*"«  the  taro  plant  (Arum  esculentum)^  he 
proceeds  as  follows  :  —  "A  change  took  place 
»n  their  food  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Jjeet  potato  or  kumera  (^Convolvulus  6a- 
"to)— an  introduction  which  is  gratefully 
wmembered  and  recorded  in  many  of  their 

•^5^*^^^  ^  given  rise  to  certain  religious 
obterrances. 

**  It  nay  ht  asked,  What  was  the  period 


when  the  poor  natives  received  the  gift  of 
this  wholesome  food,  and  who  was  their 
benefactor?  On  the  first  point  they  know 
nothmg;  their  recollection  attaches  itself  to 
events,  but  not  to  time.  The  name,  how- 
ever, of  the  donor  lives  in  their  memory.  It 
is  E'  Paul,  or  Ko  Paul,  the  wife  of  E'  Tiki, 
who  brought  the  first  seeds  from  the  island 
of  Tawai.  E'Tiki  was  a  native  of  the  island 
of  Tawai,  which  is  not  that  whence,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  ancestors  of  the  New 
Zealanders  had  come.  He  came  to  New  Zea- 
land with  his  wife,  whether  in  less  frail  ves- 
sels than  they  possess  at  present,  and  whether 
purposely  or  driven  there  by  accident,  tra- 
dition is  silent. 

''He  was  well  received,  but  soon  per- 
ceived that  food  was  more  scanty  here  tnan 
in  the  happy  isle  whence  he  came.  Hj 
wished  to  confer  a  benefit  upon  his  hosts, 
but  knew  not  how  to  do  it,  until  his  wife, 
E'Paui,  offered  to  go  back  and  feteh  kumera, 
that  the  people  who  had  received  them  kindly 
might  not  suffer  want  any  longer.  This  she 
ficcomplished,  and  returned  in  safety  to  the 
shores  of  New  Zealand. 

*'  AVhat  a  tale  of  heroism  may  lie  hidden 
under  this  simple  tradition!  Is  it  a  tale 
connected  with  tne  Polynesian  race  itself?  or 
does  it  not  rather  refer  to  the  arrival  in 
New  Zealand  of  the  early  Si)anish  naviga- 
tors, who  may  have  brought  this  valuable 
product  from  the  island  of  Tawai,  one  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  where  the  plant  is  still 
most  extensively  cultivated?  llunv.  can  be 
scarcely  any  doubt  but  that  New  Zealand 
was  visited  by  some  people  antecedent  to 
Tasman.  Kaipuke  is  the  name  of  a  ship  in 
New  Zealand  —  huque  is  a  Spanish  word  — 
Kai  means  to  eat,  or  live.  No  other  Poly- 
nesian nation  has  this  word  to  designate  a 
ship.  Pero  (dog)  and  poaca  (pig)  are  also 
Spanish.  Tawai,  whence  E'Paui  brought 
the  kumera,  is  situated  to  the  east  of  New 
Zealand  according  to  tradition,  and  the  first 
discoverers  in  the  great  ocean,  Alvaro  Men- 
dana  (1595),  Quiros  (1608),  Lemaire,  and 
others,  arrived  from  the  eastward,  as  they 
did  at  Tahiti,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  inhabitants.  Tasman  did  not  come  to 
New  Zealand  until  1642." 

However  this  may  be,  the  fields  of  ku- 
mera are  strictly  "  ta])u,"  and  any  theft 
from  them  is  severely  puiushod.  The 
women  who  are  engaged  in  tlieir  cultiva- 
tion ire  also  tapu.  Th(»y  must  pray  to- 
gether with  the  priests  for  the  increase  of 
the  harvest.  These  women  arc  never  al- 
lowed to  join  in  the  cannibal  feasts,  and  it 
is  only  after  the  kumera  is  dug  up  that  they 
are  released  from  the  strict  observance  of 
the  tapu.  They  believe  that  kumera  is  the 
food  consumed  in  the  *'  reinga,"  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  the  departed  spirits;  and  it  is 
certainly  the  food  most  esteemed  among  the 
living. 

They  have  several  ways  of  preparing  the 
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sweet  potato.  It  is  either  simply  boiled,  or 
dried  slowly  in  a  "  hangi,"  when  it  has  the 
taste  of  dates,  or  ground  into  powder  and 
baked  into  cakes.  The  kumera,  like  most 
importations,  is  rather  a  delicate  vegetable, 
and  while  it  is  young  it  is  sheltered  by 
fences  made  of  brushwood,  which  are  set  up 
on  the  windward  side  of  the  plantation 
when  bad  weather  is  apprehended.  Great 
stacks  of  dried  brushwood  are  seen  in  all 
well-managed  kumera  gardens,  ready  to  be 
used  when  wanted.  So  great  is  the  venera- 
tion of  the  natives  for  the  kumera,  that  the 
storehouses  wherein  it  is  kept  are  usually 
decorated  in  a  superior  st>ie  to  the  dwelling 
of  the  person  who  owns  tnem. 

In  illustration  No.  2,  on  the  next  page, 
several  of  these  elaborate  storehouses  are 
shown.  They  are  always  supported  on 
posts  in  such  a  way  that  the  rats  cannot  get 
among  the  contents,  and  in  some  instances 
they  are  set  at  the  top  of  poles  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  winch  arc  climbed  by 
means  of  notches  in  them.  These,  however, 
are  almost  without  ornamentation,  whereas 
those  which  belong  specially  to  the  chief  are 
comparatively  low,  and  in  some  cases  every 
inch  of  them  is  covered  with  graceful  or 
grotesque  patterns,  in  which  the  human  face 
always  predominates. 

Some  of  these  curious  storehouses  are  not 
rectangular,  but  cylindrical,  the  cylinder 
Ijing  horizontally,  with  the  door  at  the  end, 
and  being  covereJl  with  a  pointed  roof.  Even 
the  very  posts  on  which  the  storehouses 
stand  are  carved  into  the  rude  semblance  of 
the  human  form. 

The  Maori(  s  also  say  that  the  calabash,  or 
ftwe,  is  of  comparatively  late  introduction, 
the  seeds  having  been  obtained  from  a  cala- 
bash which  was  e^irried  by  a  whale  and 
thrown  on  their  shores. 

A  very  curious  article  of  vegetable  food  is 
the  cowilie  gum,  which  issues  irom  a  species 
of  pine.  This  gum  exudes  in  great  quanti- 
ties from  the  trees,  and  is  found  in  largre 
masses  adhering  to  the  trunk,  and  also  m 
detached  pieces  on  the  ground.  It  is  a  clear, 
yellowish  resin;  and  it  is  imported  into 
England,  when*  it  is  converted  into  varnish. 
The  flavor  of  the  cowdic;  gum  is  powerfully 
aromatic,  and  the  natives  of  the  northeria 
island  chew  it  just  as  sailors  chew  tobacco. 
They  think  so  much  of  this  gum,  that  when 
a  stranger  cbmes  to  visit  them,  the  highest 
compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  him  is  for 
the  host  to  take  a  partially  chewed  piece  of 
^um  from  his  mouth,  and  offer  it  to  the  vis- 
itor. 

The  New  Zealanders  eat  great  quantities 
of  the  pawa,  a  species  of  Ilaliotis,  from 
which  they  procure  the  pearly  shell  with 
which  they  are  so  fond  of  inlaying  their 
carvings,  especially  the  eyes  of  the  human 
figures.  Shells  belonging'  to  this  group  are 
well  known  in  the  Channel  Islands  under 
the  name  of  Ormer  shells,  and  the  molluscs 


are  favorite  articles  of  diet.  Those  which 
are  found  in  New  Zealand  are  very  much 
larger  than  the  species  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  the  inhabitants  are  tough  and, 
to  European  taste,  very  unpalatable.  Great 
quantities  are,  however,  gathered  for  food. 
The  putrid  potato  cakes  are  generally  eaten 
with  the  pawa;  and  the  two  together  form  a 
banquet  which  an  Englishman  could  hardly 
prevail  on  himself  to  taste,  even  though  Ke 
were  dying  of  hunger. 

Mussels,  too,  are  largely  used  for  food: 
and  the  natives  have  a  way  of  opening  and 
taking  out  tlie  inmate  which  I  have  often 
practised.  If  the  bases  of  two  mussels  be 
placed  together  so  that  the  projections 
interlock,  and  a  shaq)  twist  be  given  in 
opposite  directions,  the  weaker  of  the  two 
gives  way,  and  the  shell  is  opened.  Either 
shell  makes  an  admirable  knife,  and  scrapes 
the  mollusc  out  of  its  home  even  better  than 
a  regular  oyster-knife. 

Oysters,  especially  the  Cockscomb  oyster 
(Osiraaa  cristata)^  are  very  plentiful  in  many 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  aflbrd  an  unfailing 
supply  of  food  to  the  natives.  They  are 
mostly  gathered  by  women,  who  are  in 
some  places  able  to  obtain  them  by  waiting 
until  low  water,  and  at  other  ])Iaces  are 
forced  to  dive  at  all  states  of  the  tide. 

Fish  form  a  large  portion  of  New  Zealand 
diet;  and  one  ot  their  favorite  dishes  is 
shark's  flesh  dried  and  nearly  putrescent. 
In  this  state  it  exhales  an  odor  whieh  ij= 
onl}'  less  horrible  than  that  of  the  putri'BI 
cakes.  Mr.  Angas  mentions  one  instance^ 
wh(?re  he  Mas  greatly  inconvenienced  by— 
the  fondness  of  the  natives  for  these  ollen — 
sive  articles  of  diet  He  was  travelling 
through  the  country  with  some  nativt 
guides,  and  on  arriving  at  a  pah  had  pro- 
cured for  breakfast  some  remarkably  tint 
kumeras.  The  natives  immediately  set  t< 
work  at  cooking  the  kumeras,  amoncf  whicl 
they  introduced  a  quantity  of  semi-putri( 
shark's  flesh.  This  was  not  the  worst  of  thi 
business,  lor  they  next  wove  some  of  thi 
phormium  baskets  whieh  have  already  beei 
descri]>ed,  filled  them  with  the  newly-cookec::^* 
provisions,  and  carried  them  until  the  even  - 
ing  repast,  giving  the  traveller  the  benefi  — 
of  the  horrible  odor  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Fish  are  either  taken  with  tlie  net,  th^^ 
weir,  or  the  hook.  The  net  presents  noth — g 
ing  remarkable,  and  is  used  as  are  nets  aJ^^ 
over  the  world,  the  natives  weighting  then^^ 
at  the  bottom,  floating  them  at  the  toj  * 
shooting  them  in  moderately  shallow  vraiec^ 
and  then  beating  the  water  with  poles  i^^ 
order  to  frighten  the  fish  into  the  meshes. 

Traps,  called  pukoro-tuna,  are  made  c^^ 
funnel-shaped  baskets,  just  like  the  eel-trap^ 
of  our  own  country;  but  the  most  ingenion^ 
device  is  the  weir,  which  is  built  quit-^ 
across  the  river,  and  supported  by  poles  f(^^ 
many  yards  along  its  siae.  Often,  when  Hl^ 
net  or  the  weir  is  used,  the  fisn  taken  ar^ 
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considered  as  belonging  to  the  community 
in  general,  and  are  divided  equallv  bv  tlie 
eh  I  el. 

Sometimes  a  singularly  ingenious  net  is 
used,  which  has  neither  lloat  nor  sinkers. 
This  net  is  about  four  feet  wide,  thirty  or 
forty  fei?t  in  length,  and  is  tied  at  each  end 
to  Ji  stout  stick.  Ropes  are  lashed  to  the 
stick,  and  the  net  is  then  token  out  to  sea  in 
a  canoe.  When  they  have  arrived  at  a  con- 
venient spot,  the  natives  throw  the  net  over 
the  side  of  the  canoe,  holding  the  ropes 
at  either  end  of  the  boat,  so  that  the  net 
forms  a  large  semicircle  in  the  water  aS  the 
boat  drifis  along.  In  fact  it  is  managed 
much  as  an  English  fisherman  manages  ids 
dredge. 

In"  the  middle  of  the  canoe  is  posted  a 
man,  who  bears  in  his  hand  a  very  b>ng  and 
light  pole,  having  a  tuft  of  feathers  tied  to 
one  end  of  it.  With  the  tufted  end  he  beats 
and  stirs  the  water,  thus  driving  into  the 
meshes  of  the  net  all  th(?  small  fislics  within 
the  curve  of  the  net.  Those  who  hold  the 
ropes  can  tell  by  the  strain  upon  the  cords 
whetlier  there  are  enough  fish  in  the  net  to 
make  a  haul  advisable,  and  when  that  is  the 
case,  the  net  is  brought  to  the  side  of  the 
canoe,  emptied,  and  again  shot. 

Spearing  fish  is  sometimes,  but  not  very 
largely,  employed.    The  hooks  employed  by 
the  New  Zealanders  present  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  simplicity  ana  ingenuity.    It  really 
seems  strange  that  any  fish  should  be  stupid 
enough  to  take  such  an  object  in  its  mouth. 
There  is,  however,  one  which  is  a  singularly 
admirable  contrivance.     The  body  of  the 
book  is  made  of  wood,  curved,  and  rather 
hollowed  on  the  inside.    The  hook  itself  is 
bone,  and  is  always  made  from  the  bone  of 
a  slain  enemyi  so  that  it  is  valued  as  a  trophy, 
as  well  as  a  means  of  catching  fish.    This 
bone  is  fastened  to  the  rest  of  the  hook  by 
a  very  ingenious    lashing;    and,  in    some 
instances,  even  the  bone  is  in  two  pieces, 
vVicb  are  firmly  lashed  together.    In  con- 
sonance with  the  warlike  character  of  the 
oalives,  who  seem  to  be  as  ready  to  offer  an 
^nlt  to  other  tribes    as  to  take  ofTence 
tWmselves,  tlie  use  of  the  enemv's  bone  is 
wended  as  an  insult  and  a  defiance  to  a 
hostile  tribe. 

The  body  of  the  hook  is  lined  with  the 
pawa  shell,  and  to  the  bottom  of  it  is 
*ttaclied  a  tuft  of  fibres.  This  hook  is 
remarkable  for  requiring  no  bait.  It  is 
towed  aalem  of  the  canoe,  and  when  pulled 
jy^y  tbrouRb  the  wator  it  revolves  rap- 
W,  the  pearly  lining  flashing  in  the  light 
Jke  tile  white  belly  of  fish,  and  the  tuft  of 


bvik  ^presents,  dash  at  it  as  it  flashes 
fiLo?**?'.*'*^  *'^«  hooked  before  they  dis- 
SaSm  V  ^  ^^^^  ^  any  of  my  readers 
■eTftk.^^SP*'^  ^  ^  anglers,  thev  will 
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is  exactly  similar  In  principle  with  the 
" spoon-bait''  which  is  so  eflicacious  in  prac- 
tised hands.  One  of  these  hooks  in  my 
collection  is  qui  to  a  model  of  form,  the 
curves  being  peculiarly  graceful,  and  the 
etlcct  being  as  artistic  as  if  the  maker  had 
been  a  professor  in  the  school  of  design.. 
The  length  of  my  hook  is  rather  more  than 
four  inches:  and  this  is  about  the  average 
size  of  these  implements.  The  sti'ing  by 
which  it  is  held  is  fastiiued  to  the  hook  in 
a  very  ingenious  manner;  and  indeed  it 
scarcely  seems  possible  that  so  apparently 
slight  a  lashing  could  hold  firmly  enough  to 
batfle  the  struggles  of  a  fish  large  enough 
to  swiiUow  a  hook  more  than  four  inches  in 
length,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
width.  Some  of  these  hooks  are  furnished 
with  a  feather  of  the  apteryx,  which  serves 
the  purpose  of  an  artificial  fly. 

Both  salt  and  fresh  water  crayfish  are  taken 
in  large  quantities.  The  latt^^r,  which  are 
very  large,  are  almost  invariably  captured  by 
the  women,  who  have  to  dive  for  them,  and 
the  formor  are  taken  in  traps  baited  with 
llesh,  much  like  our  own  lobster-pots.  Birds 
are  almost  always  caught  by  calling  them 
with  the  voice,  or  by  using  a  decoy  bird. 
The  apteryx,  or  kiwi-kiwi,  is  taken  by  the 
first  of  these  methods.  It  is  of  nocturnal 
habits,  and  is  seldom  seen,  never  venturing 
out  of  its  haunts  by  day.  It  is  very  thinly 
scattered,  living  in  pairs,  and  each  pair  in- 
habiting a  tolerably  large  district.  At  night 
it  creeps  out  of  its  dark  resting-place  amrmg 
the  ferns,  where  it  has  been  sleei)mg  through- 
out the  day,  and  sets  off  in  search  of  worms, 
grubs,  and  other  creatures,  which  it  scratches 
out  of  the  ground  with  its  powerful  feet. 
During  the  night  it  occasionally  utters  ita 
shrill  cry;  that  of  the  male  being  somewhat 
like  the  words  "  hoire,  hoire,  hoire,"  and  that 
of  the  female  like  *'  ho,  ho,  ho." 

When  the  natives  wish  to  catch  the  ap- 
teryx, they  go  to  the  district  where  the  bird 
lives,  and  ifnitote  its  cry.  As  soon  as  it 
shows  itself,  it  is  seized  by  a  dog  which  the 
hunter  hiis  with  him,  and  which  is  trained 
for  the  purpose.  As  the  bird  is  a  very  strong 
one,  there  is  generally  a  fight  between  itself 
and  the  dog,  in  which  the  powerful  leg»and- 
shaq)  claws  of  the  bird  are  used- with  great 
effect  Sometimes  the  hunter  has  ready  a 
torch  made  of  the  cowdie  rosin,  and  by  light-- 
ing  it  as  soon  as  the  kiwi-kiwi  ceraesin  sight 
he  blinds  the  bird  so  effectually  by  the  un-^ 
wonted  light  that  it  is  quite  bewildered,doe8 . 
not  know  in  what  directionto  run,-and  allows- 
itself  to  be  taken  alive. 

At  some  seasons  of  the  year  the  bird  is  very 
fat,  and  its  flesh  is  said  to-  be  well  flavored. 
In  former  days,  when  it  was  plentiful,  it  was 
much  used  for  food,  but  at  the  present  time 
it  is  too  scarce  to  hold  any  realj;)lace  among 
the  food-producing  animals  of  Kew  Zealan<^ 
its  wingless  state  rendering  it  an  easy  pre^ 
to  those  who  know  its  habits.    The  skin  la 
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very  tough,  and,  when  dressed,  was  used  in 
theinhuufacture  of  mantles. 

The  jjarrots  are  cauf^ht  by  means  of  a  decoy 
bird.  Tlie  fowler  takes  with  him  a  parrot 
which  he  has  taught  to  call  its  companions, 
and  ciHiceals  himself  under  a  shelter  made  of 
branches.  From  the  shelter  a  long  rod 
reaches  to  the  branches  of  a  neighboring  tree, 
and  when  the  bird  calls,  its  companions  are 
attracted  by  its  cries,  Hy  to  the  tree,  and  then 
walk  downthe  rod  in  parrot  fashion,  and  are 
captured  by  the  man  in  the  cover. 

Formerly  the  native  dog  used  to  be  much 
eaten;  but  as  the  species  has  almost  entirely 
been  transformed  by  admixture  with  the 
various  breeds  of  English  dogs,  its  use,  as  an 
article  of  food,  hjw  been  abandoned.  Pigs 
are  almost  the  only  mammalia  that  are  now 
eaten;  but  they  are  not  considered  as  form- 
ing an  article;  of  ordinary  diet,  being  reserved 
for  festive  occasions,  "fhe  pork  of  New  Zea- 
land pigs  is  said  to  surpass  that  of  their 
European  congeners,  and  to  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  veal.  This  superiority  of  llavor 
is  caused  by  tlu-ir  constantly  feeding  on  the 
fern  roots.  In  eolor  they  aVe  mostly  black, 
and.  although  tame  and  "quiet  enough  with 
their  owners,  are  terribly  frightened  when 
tliey  see  a  white  man,  erect  their  bristles  and 
dash  off  into  the  busli. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  canni- 
balism, a  custom  which  seems  to  have  re- 
sisted civilization  longer  in  New  Zealand 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  In  some 
places  cannibalism  is  an  exception;  here,  as 
among  tlie  Neam-Nam  of  Africa,  it  is  a  rule. 
An  illustration  on  the  next  page  repnisents 
a  cannil>al  cooking-house,  that  was  erected 
bv  a  cehibrated  Maori  chief,  in  the  AVaita- 
hanui  Pali.  This  was  once  a  celebrated  fort, 
and  was  originally  erected  in  order  to  defend 
the  inhabitants  of  Te  Hapa  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Waikato  tribes.  Both  these  and  their 
enemies  having,  as  a  rule,  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, and  laid  aside  their  feuds,  the  i)ah 
has  long  been  deserted,  and  will  probably 
fall  into  decay  before  many  years  have 
passed.  Mr.  Angas,  description  of  this  pah 
IS  an  exceedingly  interesting  one. 

"  Waitahanui  Pah  stands  on  a  neck  of  low 
swampy  land  jutting  into  the  lake,  and  a 
broad,  deep  river,  forming  a  delta  called  the 
Tongariro,  and  by  some  the  AVaikato  (as  that 
river  runs  out  again  at  the  other  end  of 
Tampo  Lake),  empties  itself  near  the  pah. 
Tlie  long  facade  of  the  pah  presents  an  im- 
posing appearance  when  viewed  from  the 
lake;  aline  of  fortifications,  composed  of 
upright  poles  and  stakes,  extending  for  at 
least  half  a  mile  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
water.  On  the  top  of  many  of  the  posts  are 
carved  figures,  much  larger  than  life,  of  men 
in  the  act  of  defiance,  and  in  the  most  sav- 
age posture,  having  enormous  protruding 
tongues;  and,  like  all  the  Maori  carvings, 
these  images,  or  waikapokos,  are  colored  with 
knkowai,  or  red  ochre. 


^^  The  entire  pah  is  now  in  rains,  and  bat 
been   made  tapu  by  Te  Heuheu  since  iti 
desertion.    Here,  then,  all  was   forbidden 
ground;  but  I  eluded  the  suspicions  of  oor 
natives,  and  rambled  about  all  day  amongst 
the  decaying  memorials  of  the  past,  making 
drawings  of  the  most  striking  and  peouliff 
objects  within  the  pah.    The  cook  houaei^ 
where  the  father  of  Te  Heuheu  had  Idl 
original  establishment,  remained  in  a  , 
feet  state ;  the  only  entrance  to  these  Im] 
ings  was  a  series  of  circular  apertures, 
and  out  of  which  the  slaves  engaged  in  p»' 
paring  the  food  were  obliged  to  craWL 

''Near  to  the  cook  houses  there  stood 
(carved  ])atuka,  which  was  the  receptkk 
the  sacred  food  of  the  chief:  and 
could  exceed  the  richness  of  the  e 
carving   that  adorned    tliis   storehonn. 
made  a  careful  drawing  of  it,  as  the 
material    was    falling    to    decay. 
houses — many  of  them    once    beaiitifid|f: 
ornamented  and  richlv  carved  —  numi 
iraki-tapu^  and  other  heathen  remains 
images  and  carved  posts,  occur  in 
])ortions    of  this    extensive   pah;    M 
other  places  the  hand  of  Time  has  so 
tually  destroyed  the  buildings  as  to 
tlicin  but  an  unintelligible  mass  of 
The   situation    of  this   pah    is    ad 
adapted  for    the    security  of  its  in 
it  commands  the    lake    on    the   one 
and  the  other  fronts  the  extensive  ma 
of  Tukaiiu,  where  a  strong  palisade  and 
deej)  moat   aflbrd    protection    against    " 
sudden  attack.    Water  is  conveyed  into 
pah  through  a  sluice  or  canal  for  the  su; 
of  the  besieged  in  times  of  war. 

"  There  was  an  air  of  solitude  and  gl 
desolation  about  the  whole  pah,   that 
heightened  by  the  screams  of  the  plo' 
and'  the  tern,  as  they  uttered  their  mooxig 
ful   crv   through    the    deserted    courts 


rambled  over  the  scenes  of  many  sai 
deeds.    Ovens,  where  human  flesh  nad 
cooked  in  heaps,  still  remained,  wJfli  flg 
stones  used  for  iieating  them  lying  scattaN^ 
around,  blackened  by  fire;  and  here  ■• ' 
there  a  dry  skull  lay  bleachine  in  the  IB 
and  wind,  a  grim  memorial  of  the  past" 

The  chief  reason  for  the  persistent  fl^ 
vival  of  cannibalism  is  to  be  found  IbMT 
light  in  which  the  natives  regard  tbe  tA' 
As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  IfaoriM'^ 
do  not  eat  their  fellow-men  simply  bccwwy^ 
they  have  any  especial  liking  fbr  hnoi*. 
flesh,  although,  as  might  be  expected,  tki^ 
are  still  to  be  found  some  men  wbo  M^ 
contracted  a  strong  taste  for  the  tab  ^ 
man.  The  real  reason  for  the  cDStaB*^ 
based  on  the  superstitious  notion  fluk  104 
one  who  eats  the  flesh  of  another  beeQV#.] 
endowed  with  all  the  best  qualities  of  ijj 
slain  person.  For  this  reason,  a  citf] 
will  often  content  himself  with  the  W 
eye  of  an  adversary,  that  portion  of  A* 
body  being  considered  as  the  sesit  of  W 
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A  similar    idea  prevails  regarding 

kI. 

1  the  dead  bodies  of  enemies  are 

:  into  the  villages,  much  ceremony 

the  cooking  and  eating  of  them, 
•e  considered  as  tapu,  or  prohibited, 
10  tohunga,  or  priest,  has  done  his 
This  consists  in  cutting  off  part  of 
h,  and  hanging  it  up  on  a  tree  or  a 
k,  as  an  oSering  to  the  deities,  ac- 
ying  his  proceedings  with  certain 
I) ravers  and  invocations, 
women  are  forbidden  to  eat  human 
id  so  are  some  men  and  all  young 
I.  When  the  latter  reach  a  certain 
iy  are  permitted  to  become  eaters 
III  flesh,  and  are  inducted  into  their 
vileges  by  the  singing  of  chants  and 
;he  meariinjj  of  which  none  of  the 
I  understand,  and  which,  it  is  prob- 
•e  equally  a  mystery  to  the  priest 
who  chants  them, 
lalms  of  the  hands  and  the  breast 
)0j*ed  to  be  the  best  parts;  and  some 
Ider  warriors,  when  they  have  over- 
eir  reluctance  to  talk  on  a  subject 
hey  know  will  shock  their  interloc- 
3eak  in  quite  enthusiastic  terms  of 
lesh  as  an  article  of  food, 
cannibalism  is  a  custom  which  de- 
u   warfare    is  evident  from  many 

In  war,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 

w  Zealander  can  hardly  be  recog- 

the  same  being  in  a  state  of  peace. 

le  soul  is  filled  with  but  one  idea — 

vengeance;  and  it  is  the  spirit  of 

and  not  the  mere  vulgar  instinct 
3ny,  that  induces  him  to  eat  the 
)f  his  fellow-men.  A  New  Zea- 
ould  not  dream  of  eating  the  body 
I  who  had  died  a  natural  death,  and 
could  be  further  from  his  thoughts 
»  deliberate  and  systematic  canni- 
'hich  disgraces  several  of  the  Afri- 
ts. 

x>nipletely  this  spirit  of  vengeance 
ito  the  very  soul  of  the  Maories 
iferred  from  a  short  anecdote  of  a 
rhere  is  a  small  island  in  the  Bay 
r  called  Tuhua,  or  Mayor's  Island, 
bitants  of  which,  about  two  hun- 
lumber,  had  erected  a  strong  pah, 
I  order  to  defend  themselves  from 
ca  of  bribes  who  lived  on  the  main- 


land, and  wanted  to  capture  this  very  con- 
venient little  island.  The  fort  was  built  on 
a  very  steep  part  of  the  island,  craggy,  pre- 
cipitous, and  chiefly  made  up  of  iava. 

Afler  making  several  unsuccessful  attacks, 
the  enemy  at  last  made  an  onslaught  in  the 
night,  hoping  to  take  the  people  off  their 
guard.  The  inmates  were,  however,  awake 
and  prepared  for  resistance;  and  as  soon  as 
the  enemy  attacked  the  pah,  the  defenders 
retaliated  on  them  by  allowing  them  to  come 
partly  up  the  h)ll  on  which  the  pah  stands, 
and  then  rolling  great  stones  upon  them. 
Very  many  of  the  assailants  were  killed, 
and  the  rest  retreated. 

Next  morning  the  successfiil  defenders  re- 
lated this  tale  to  a  missionary,  and  showed 
the  spot  where  so  sanguinary  an  encounter 
had  taken  place.  The  missionary,  finding 
that  all  the  stones  and  rocks  were  perfectly 
clean,  and  betrayed  no  traces  of  the  bloody 
struggle  which  had  taken  place  only  a  few 
hours  previously,  asked  to  be  shown  the 
marks  of  the  blood.  His  guide  at  once  an- 
swered that  the  women  had  licked  it  off. 
It  has  sometimes  been  stated  that  the  Ma- 
ories will  kill  their  slaves  in  order  to  fur- 
nish a  banquet  for  themselves;  but  such 
statements  are  altogether  false. 

Cannibalism  is  at  the  present  day  nearly, 
though  not  quite,  extinct.  Chiefiy  by  the 
efforts  of  the  missionaries,  it  has  been 
greatly  reduced;  and  even  in  cases  where 
it  does  take  place  the  natives  are  chary 
of  speaking  about  it  In  wars  that  took 
place  some  forty  years  ago,  we  learn  that 
several  hundred  warriors  were  slain,  and 
their  bodies  eaten  by  their  victors.  In 
comparatively  recent  times  twenty  or  thirty 
bodies  have  been  brought  into  the  pah  and 
eaten,  while  at  the  present  day  many  a  na- 
tive has  never  seen  an  act  of  cannibalism. 
This  strange  and  ghastly  custom  is,  how- 
ever, so  dear  to  the  Maori  mind  that  one  of 
the  chief  obstacles  to  the  conversion  of  the 
natives  to  Christianitv  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  dnristian  natives  are 
obliged  to  abjure  the  use  of  human  fiesh. 
Still,  the  national  instinct  of  vengeance  is 
rather  repressed  than  extirpated,  and  there 
are  many  well-known  occasions  when  it  has 
burst  through  all  its  bonds,  and  the  savage 
nature  of  the  Maori  has  for  a  time  gained 
ascendency  over  him. 
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We  now  come  to  the  one  great  object  of  a 
Maori's  life,  namely,  war.  Before'  we  treat 
of  actual  warfare,  it  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
scribe the  weapons  which  are  used,  as  much 
of  the  character  of  warfare  materially  depends 
on  them. 

In  those  parts  of  the  world,  for  instance, 
where  missiles,  such  as  bows  and  arrows  or 
spears,  are  the  princip^  weapons,  war  be- 
comes a  series  of  skirmishes,  each  individual 
trying  to  conceal  himself  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  the  enemy,  and  to  deal  his  own 
blows  without  exposing  himself  to  retalia- 
tion. But  when  the  weapons  are  of  a  nature 
that  necessitates  hand-tcnhand  combat,  war- 
fare naturally  assumes  a  different  aspect, 
and,  if  the  forces  be  at  all  disciplined,  more 
resembles  the  regulated  war  of  civilized 
nations  than  the  independent  single  combats 
which  represent  war  in  most  savage  coun- 
tries. 

To  this  latter  category  belong  the  weapons 
of  the  New  Zealander.  In  former  days  the 
Maori  warriors  used  to  employ  the  spear, 
but  that  weapon  has  long  been  laid  aside.  A 
few  specimens  are  still  retained,  but  they 
are  intended,  not  to  be  used  against  an 
enemy,  but  in  welcoming  a  friend,  the  chief 
who  receives  his  guests  pointing  the  spear 
at  them,  and  throwing  it  toward  them,  as 
has  already  been  described.  When  Mr. 
Angas  visited  the  islands,  he  found  only  a 
very  few  of  these  spears,  and  they  were  used 
entirely  for  peaceful  purposes.  They  were 
of  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  great 


Polynesian  croup,  i,  e.  made  entirely  of  wood, 
long,  sharply  pointed,  and  armed  with  a 
series  of  barbs. 

One  of  these  spears  is  shown  at  figure 
1,  of  "  Maori  weapons,"  on  page  841.     The 
reader  will  understand  that  only  the  head  of 
the  spear  is  shown,  the  entire  len^h  of  the 
weapon  being  about  twelve  feet.    The  barbs 
are  seen  to  be  arranged  in  double  order,  a 
number  of  them  pointing  backward,  and 
then,  after  a  blank  space,  several  rows  point- 
ing forward.    The  object  of  this  device  was 
ingenious  enough.    The  spear  was  supposed 
to  be  pushed  through  the  body  of  a  man. 
until  it  was  stopped  by  the  second  row  oC 
barbs.    It  will  be  seen  that  his  body  woul<3L 
then  rest  in  the  blank  space,  and  the  barl>B 
on  either  side  of  him  would  prevent  it  fro"r«i 
being  drawn  out  or  pushed  through,  so  th  ^t 
a  wound  from  the  weapon  was  necessaril-y 
mortal.    A  spear  made  on  the  same  prince*" 
pie,  and  emploved  by  the  Bechuanas,     ^^ 
shown  on  page  281. 

The  weapons  used  by  the  Maories  a-^^ 
very  few  in  number,  and  of  the  simple  ^* 

Eossible  construction.    It  is  extraordinar^y* 
y  the  way,  what  misconceptions  exist  o^ 
this  subject   With  the  generality  of  perso*^ 
almost  every  club,  axe,  or  spear  is  set  do^jj 
as  belonging  to  New  Zealand,  especially  ** 
it  has  any  carving  about  it    Even  the  be** 
public  collections  are  not  free  from  the^ 
errors,  and  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
collections  of  arms  I  discovered  within  flw 
minutes  ten  or  twelve  wrong  labels. 
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There  Is  now  before  me  an  illustrated 
work  on  savap:e  manners  and  customs,  in 
which  is  a  irroup  of  '*  New  Zealand  arms," 
contiinin«f  thirteen  object^.  Of  these  only 
one  is  a  i^enuine  weapon  of  New  Zealand, 
and  two  others  are  doubtful.  There  are  twii 
Piji  clubs  (one  of  them  with  a  hollow  tubu- 
lar handle  I),  one  stone  knife  of  New  Cale- 
donia, two  clubs  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  one 
Maori  chiefs  staff  of  office,  one  New  Zea- 
lanilor's  c;irpcnter'8  adze,  one  "  |)oi "  mallet 
and  one  ''gnatoo''  mallet  from  Tonga,  and 
two  articles  which  the  draughtsman  may 
have  intended  for  clubs,  but  which  have 
been  transformed  by  the  engraver-s  art  into 
bottle-gourds.  Besidi;s,  there  is  one  non- 
deJK;riT>t  article  which  may  ])e  a  drum  (and 
tlierelore  cannot  belong  to  New  Zealand), 
or  it  may  be  a  pail,  or  it  may  be  a  jar,  and 
anoth'.T  nondescript  article. 

We  need  not,  however,  wonder  at  these 
trilling  errors  when,  in  the  same   work,  a 
scene  in  a  North  American  wigwam  is  de- 
scrifwd  as  a  "  New  Zealand   christening:,'' 
and  the  '•  Interior  of  a  CalFre  hut "  is  litted 
with  Abyssinian  arms  and  implemc^nts:  the 
nii^n  are  represented  as  weanng  long  two- 
forkeil  beards  like  those  of  the  Fans,  head- 
dresses like  those  of  Tonga,  and  capes  like 
those  of  Abyssinia;  while  a  smooth-haired 
woman,  instejxd  of  being  dressed  in  Kaffir 
fa.shion,  is  naked  with  the  exception  of  a 
white  cloth  tied  round  her  hips.    The  hut 
itself  is  a  singularly  ingenious  example  of 
perversity  on  the  part  of  the  draughtsman, 
who  has  selected  precisely  those  yery  char- 
aet^^ristics  wliich  do  not  belong  to  the  Kaffir 
but    In  the  first  place,  the  hut  is  three 
times  too  large,  and  the  walls  are  apparently 
of  clay  —  certainly  not  of  the  basket-work 
employed  by  Kaffirs  in  house-building.  The 
floor,  which  in  a  Kaffir  hut  is  laid  down 
^ith  clay,  as  smooth  as  a  table  and  hard  as 
concrete, is  irregular  and  covered  with  grass; 
^ile,  by  way  of  climax,  the  door  is  high 
?tough  to  allow  a  man  to  pass  without  stoop- 
^  and  is  finished  with  a  beautiful  arched 
pwcU  covered  with  creepers. 

With  the  exception  of  one  man,  who  may, 
^8ome  stretch  of  imagination,  be  taken 
w  a  Hottentot,  neither  the  hut,  its  furni- 
*^.  Its  inhabitants,  nor  their  weapons,  bear 
fte  slightest  similitude  to  those  of  any  part 
".Southern  Africa.  Such  being  the  case 
^th  museums  and  books,  wtj  need  not  be 
JJT>rised  that  the  popular  ideas  respecting 
"^Weapons  and  warfare  of  New  Zealand  are 
'««y  intJeflnite. 

Of  course,  at  the  present  day,  the  Maories 

"*^e  practically    discarded    their    ancient 

*^na  in  fever  of  the  rifle,  which  they 

»Dov  well  how  to  use,  retaining  the  a))orig- 

^  weapons  more  as  marks  of  rank  than  for 

Mye  service.     We  have,  however,  nothing 

to  do  with  these  modem  innovations,  and 

^  restrict  ourselves  to  the  weapons  that 

belong  to  the  country. 


The  first  and  most  important  of  these  Is 
the  merai,  or  short  club.  This  weapon  is 
exactly  analogous  to  the  short  sword  used 
by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  in  some  cases 
resembles  it  so  closely  that  if  the  cross-guard 
were  removed  from  the  sword  and  the  blade 
rendered  convex  instead  of  fiat,  the  shaj)e8 
of  the  two  weapons  would  be  almost  exactly 
identical. 

The  material  of  which  these  weapons  are 
made  is  sometimes  wood  and  sometimes 
stone,  but  mostly  bone,  the  latter  material 
])eing  furnished  by  the  spemuiceti  whale. 
The  stone  merai  is  the  most  valued,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable 
piece  for  the  puq)ose,  and  of  the  enormous 
time  which  is  consumed  in  cutting  it  to  the 
desired  shape  with  the  very  imperfect  in- 
strument which  the  Maori  possesses.  In 
fact,  a  stone  merai  is  lowly  and  laboriously 
ground  into  shape  by  rubbfng  it  with  a  piece 
of  stone  and  a  sort  of  emery  powder. 

Every  merai  has  a  hole  (Irilled  through 
the  end  of  the  handle.  Through  this  hole  is 
piLssed  a  loop  of  plaited  cord,  by  means  of 
which  the  weapon  is  slung  to  the  wrist,  to 
prevent  the  wearer  from  being  disarmed  in 
battle.  Drilling  the  hole  is  a  very  slow  pro- 
cess, and  is  done  by  means  of  a  wetted  stick 
dipped  in  emery  powder. 

The  finest  merai  of  this  description  that  I 
have  seen  belongs  to  H.  Christie,  Esq.,  and  is 
remarkable  not  merely  for  its  size,  but  for  the 
regularity  and  beauty  of  its  curves.  The  ma- 
terial is  the  dark,  dull  green  volcanic  stone 
of  which  the  New  Zealanders  make  so  many 
of  their  implements.  It  is  nearly  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  and  rather  more  than  four 
inches  wide  at  the  broadest  part.  There  is  a 
similar  weapon,  nearly  as  large,  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Uniteii  Seryice  Institution; 
but  the  curves  are  not  so  regular,  nor  is  the 
article  so  handsome. 

One  of  these  weapons  is  in  my  collection. 
It  is  of  equal  beauty  in  shape  with  that 
which  has  been  described,  but  is  not  so  long. 
It  is  rather  more  than  fourteen  inches  in 
length,  and  not  quite  four  inches  wide.  It 
weighs  two  pounds  six  ounces,  and  is  a  most 
formidable  weapon,  a  blow  from  its  sharp 
edge  being  sufficient  to  crash  through  the 
skull  of  nn  ox,  not  to  mention  that  of  a  hu- 
man being. 

Every  chief,  however  low  in  rank,  is  sure 
to  have  one  of  these  merais,  of  which  he  is 
very  proud,  and  from  which  he  can  scarcely 
be  induced  to  part  Tlie  great  chiefs  have 
their  merais  made  of  green  jade,  such  as 
has  already  been  described  when  treating 
of  Maori  ornaments.  These  weapons  are 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  are  so 
highly  valued  by  the  natives  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  procure  one,  unless  it  be  cap- 
tured in  battle.  If  a  chief  should  die  with- 
out a  son  to  whom  his  merai  can  descend, 
the  weapon  is  generally  buried  with  him. 

At  fig.  6,  in  the  ^^  weapons,"  on  page  Mij 
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18  seen  one  of  these  green  jade  merais.  The 
shape  is  not  nearly  so  elegant  as  that  of  my 
weapon  which  has  just  been  described.  In- 
deed, with  so  valuable  and  rare  a  mineral  as 
this  green  jade,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  piece 
large  enough  to  be  cut  into  an  ordinarily 
shaped  weapon  and  the  manufacturer  is 
obliged  to  do  his  best  with  the  material  at 
his  command. 

At  fig.  7  is  an  example  of  the  commonest 
kind  of  merai,  that  which  is  made  of  wood. 
As  the  material  of  such  a  weapon  is  com- 
paratively valueless,  the  Maorics  seem  to 
indemnify  themselves  by  adding  ornament 
to  the  weapon.  For  example,  they  very  sel- 
dom make  the  merai  of  the  same  simple 
shape  as  that  at  fig.  6,  but  give  it  a  distinct 
edge  and  back  as  at  fig.  7.  In  some  cases 
thoy  make  it  into  a  most  elaborate  piece  of 
native  art,  the  whole  beinjj  so  beautifully 
carved  that  it  looks  more  like  a  number  of 
carved  pieces  of  wood  fitted  together  than  a 
weapon  cut  out  of  one  solid  block. 

A  singjularly  beautiful  example  of  such  a 
weapon  is  to  be  seen  in  fig.  1  of  the  illustra- 
tion "  Merais,"  on  page  841.  As  the  reader 
may  see  it  is  one  mass  of  carving,  the  design 
being  cut  completely  through  the  wood,  and 
therefore  being  alike  on  both  sides.  The 
back  of  the  merai  is  carved  into  a  pattern  of 
singular  beauty  and  boldness,  and  tlie  edge 
is  aimed  with  a  row  of  shark's  teeth,  which 
make  its  blows  very  formidable  when  di- 
rected against  the  naked  bodies  of  the  Maori 
warriors.  The  specimen  from  which  the 
drawing  was  taken  may  be  seen  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  British  Museum. 

The  second  fig.  of  the  illustrations  shows 
a  merai  made  of  bone.  The  material  is 
mostly  obtained  from  the  blade  bone  of  the 
spermaceti  whale,  and  in  consequence  the 
weapon  is  said  in  books  of  travel  to  be  made 
of  whalebone,  thus  misleading  the  ordinary 
reader,  who  is  sure  to  understand  "  whale- 
bone "  to  be  the  black  elastic  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  Greenland  whale. 

These  merais  are  extremely  variable  in 
shape.  Some  of  them  are  made  like  the 
stone  weapons,  except  that  they  are  much 
flatter,  and  have  in  consequence  both  edges 
alike.  Sometimes  they  are  studded  with 
knobs  and  cut  into  hollows;  sometimes  carved 
into  patterns,  much  resemblinj?  that  of  the 
wooden  merai,  but  not  so  elaborate.  The 
specimen  which  I  have  selected  for  the  illus- 
tration shows  examples  of  the  ornaments 
and  studs. 

I  possess  a  very  good  merai  which  has 
been  made  from  the  lower  jaw  of  the  sper- 
maceti whale.  This  weapon  is  shown  in 
fig.  4  of  the  same  illustration,  opposite,  and 
close  by  it  is  a  section  of  the  jaw  of  the  whale, 
in  order  to  show  the  manner  in  which  it 
IB  cut  This  weapon  measures  seventeen 
inches  in  length  by  three  and  a  half  inches 
in  width,  and  weighs  one  pound  nine  ounces. 
In  consequence  of  this  comparative  lightness, 


it  is  a  much  more  efficient  weapon  than  the 
stone  merai ;  for  the  latter  is  so  heavy  that, 
if  a  blow  misses  its  aim,  tlie  striker  is  upable 
to  recover  the  weapon  in  time  to  guard  him- 
self, or  to  repeat  tne  blow,  and  so  lays  him- 
self open  to  the  enemy. 

If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  section  of 
bone,  he  will  see  that  it  is  porous  in  the  cen- 
tre and  hard  and  solid  at  the  edges.  It  is 
from  the  solid  part  that  the  merai  has  been 
cut,  and  in  consequence  the  weapon  is  very 
fiat.  The  numerous  channels  through 
which  pass  the  blood  vessels  that  nourish 
the  bone  are  seen  in  the  section,  and  in  the 
drawing  of  the  merai  one  of  them  is  shown 
traversing  the  weapon  longitudinally.  The 
name  of  tlie  merai  is  ''  patu-patu,"  the  u  hav- 
ing the  same  sound  as  m  fiute. 

Many  of  the  natives  have  found  out  that 
the  English  bill-hook  answers  admirably  as 
a  merai,  and  can  be  obtained  with  very  little 
trouble.  Great  quantities  of  them  were  at 
one  time  imported  from  Birmingham;  but 
the  rifie  and  bayonet  liave  in  latter  day?  so 
completely  superseded  all  other  weajwns  that 
the  Maorics  trouble  themselves  little  about 
the  bill-hook. 

When  a  Maori  fights  with  the  merai,  he 
does  not  merely  strike,  liis  usual  movement 
being  to  thrust  sharply  at  the  chin  of  the 
enemy;  and  if  he  succeeds  in  striking  him 
with  the  point,  he  cuts  him  down  with  the 
ed^e  before  he  can  recover  himself 

At   fig.  5  of  the  "Maori  weapons,"  on 
the  next  page,  is  seen  an  axe,  or  toma- 
hawk.   This  is  a  curious  mixture  of  Euro- 
pean and  Maori  work,  the  blade  being  ob- 
tained from  England,  and  the  handle  made 
and  carved  in  New  Zealand  with  the  u{*ui*l 
grotesque  patterns  which  a  Maori  likes  to  in- 
troduce into  all  objects  connected  with  war- 
fare.   The  thigh  bone  of  a  slain  enemy  is  * 
favorite  handle  for  such  a  tomahawk.  "         ^ 

Before  the  fierce  and  warlike  cliaracter  ^^ 
the  New  Zealanders  was  known,  they  to^^ 
several  vessels  by  the  use  of  the  merai.      ** 
was  easy  to  suspend  the  short  club  over  tH^ 
sho^ildeV,  where  it  was  hidden  by  the  mat,  ^^ 
that  when  a  party  of  natives  came  on  boa  x"*^  ^ 
apparently  unarmed,  having  ostentation s**.^*^ 
left  their  pat  us  and  other  weapons  in  tli^'**^ 
canoes,  each  man  was  in  fact  armed  with  tl^^ 
weapon  that  he  most  trusted.    The  plan  p^  f^ 
sued  was,  that  the  Maories  shoula  min^*^ 
freely  with  the  crew,  until  each  man  v^'^*^ 
close  to  one  of  the  sailors.    At  a  sign^  fr^^^i 
the  chief,  the  concealed  merai  wassnatcli^.^ 
from  benefith  the  mat,  and  in  a  moment    *, 
had  crashed  through  the  head  of  the  select ^^ 
victim. 

Even  after  this  ruse  was  discovered,  th^ 
ingenious  Maories  contrived  to  get  hold  ^^ 
more  than  one  vessel  under  pretence  of  eX' 
hibiting  their  war  dance,  which  inamomen* 
was  changed  from  the  mimicrj'  of  battle  M^ 
reality,  the  warriors  leaping  amon^  the  spec- 
tators and  dealing  their  blows  right  and  left 
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among  them.  Ship- taking  seems,  indeed,  to 
be  a  proceeding  so  dear  tq  the  New  Zea- 
lander,  that  he  can  scarcely  resist  the  temp- 
tation when  it  is  olfered  liim.  In  Messrs. 
T3'ernian  and  Bennet's  "Missionary  Voy- 
age ''  there  is  an  anecdote  of  an  adventure 
that  hefell  them,  which,  but  for  the  timely 
aid  of  a  friendly  chief,  would  undoubtedly 
have  had  a  tragic  issue. 

The  ship  had  arrived  off  New  Zealand,  and 
while  at  anchor  the  following  events  oc- 
curred:—  "This  morning  our  little  vessel 
was  surrounded  with  canoes,  containing  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  the  natives,  of  both  sexes, 
who  presently  climbed  up,  and  crowded  it  so 
much  that  we  were  obliged  to  jiut  a  bar  across 
the  quarter-deck,  and  tabu  it  from  intrusion. 
The  commerce  in  various  articles,  on  both 
sides,  went  on  pretty  well  for  some  time,  till 
one  provoking  circumstance  after  another 
occurred,  which  liad  nearly  led  to  the  seizure 
of  the  ship  and  the  loss  of  our  lives. 

'•  In  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  great 
throng  in  so  narrow  a  space,  the  natives  began 
to  exercise  their  pilfering  tricks,  opportuni- 
ties for  which  are  seldom  permitted  to  slip 
away  unimproved.  Suddenly  the  cook  cried 
out,  'They  have  stolen  tfiis  thing;'  but 
scarcely  had  he  named  the  thing  (some 
kitchen  article),  when  he  called  out  again, 
'They  have  stolen  the  beef  out  of  the  pot  I' 
and  then  a  third  time,*  They  have  stolen  my 
cooking  pan!'  Presently  another  voice 
bawled  out  from  the  forecastle,  *  Captain  I 
thev  have  broken  open  your  trunk,  and  car- 
ried away  your  clothes  I ' 

'•  Up  to  this  time  we  had  been  in  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  chiefs,  ru])bing  noses, 
and  purchasing   their  personal  ornaments 
and  other  curiosities,  suspecting  no  mischief. 
But  now,  in  the  course  of  a  few  m')ments, 
without  our  perceiving  the  immediate  reason, 
the  whole  scene  was  chauj:fed.    We  found 
afterward  that  the  captain  (Dibbs),  on  hear- 
ing of  the  audacious  thefts  above  mentioned, 
bad  bf'conic  angry,  and  wliile  he  was  endeav- 
oring, rather  boisterously,  to  clear  the  deck 
of  8oniL'  of  the  intruders,  one  of  them,  a  chief, 
on  being  jostled  by  him,  fell  over  the  ship's 
eide  into  the  sea,  between  his  own  canoe  and 
the  vessel.    This  was  seized  instantaneously 
w  the  pretext  for  commencing  hostilities. 
The  women  and  children  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes  had  all  disappeared,  leaping; 
overboard  into  their  canoes,  and  taking  with 
Jhemthe  kakaous,or  mantles,  of  the  warriors. 
The  latter,  thus  stripped  for  action,  remained 
on  deck;  of  which,  before  we  were  aware, 
they  had   taken  complete  possession;  and 
forthwith  made  us  their  prisoners. 

"Tremendous  were  the  bawlings  and 
scrcechings  of  the  barbarians,  while  they 
8tampe<l,  and  brandished  their  weapons,  con- 
sisting principally  of  clubs  and  spears.  One 
I  A  "Vlv  ^^  cookies  (his  slaves)  had  sur- 
h^ht^^L^?^'^^  J^^Wing  their  spears  at 
bisbreait«,d!,li  -jefl,  on  the  larboard  quar- 


ter of  the  vessel.  Mr.  Ty  erman,  under  cuard 
of  another  band,  stood  on  the  starboard;  and 
Mr.  Bennet  on  the  same  side,  but  aft,  toward 
the  stern.  Mr.  Threlkeld  and  his  little  boy, 
not  S(;ven  years  old,  were  near  Mr.  Bennet 
not  under  direct  manual  grasp  of  the  savages. 
The  chief  who,  with  his  gang,  had  been  traf- 
ficking with  Mr.  Bennet,  now  brought  his 
huge  tattooed  visage  near  to  Mr.  B.'s,  scream- 
ing, in  tones  the  most  odious  and  horrifying: 
'  Tongata,  New  Zeahmdi,  tongata  kakiiioV — 
Ton^atti,  New  Zealandi,  tongata  kakino?' 

"This  he  repeated  as  rapidly  as  lips, 
tongue,  and  throat  could  utter  the  Avords, 
which  mean,  *  Man  of  New  Zealand,  is  he 
bad  man? — Man  of  New  Zealand,  a  bad 
man?'  Happily  Mr.  Bennet  understood  the 
question  (the  iiew  Zealand  dialect  much  re- 
sembling the  TahitianJ:  whereupon,  though 
convinced  that  inevitable  death  was  at  hand, 
he  answered,  with  as  much  composure  as 
could  be  assumed,  ^Kaore  kakino  tongata 
New  Zealandi,  tongata  kapai '  ('  Not  bad;  the 
New  Zealander  is  a  good  man ');  and  so  often 
as  the  other,  with  indescribable  ferocity  of 
aspect  and  sharpness  of  accent,  asked  the 
same  question  (which  might  be  a  hundred 
times),  the  same  answer  was  returned. 

"  *  But,'  inquired  Mr.  Bennet, '  why  is  all 
this  uproar?  Why  cannot  we  still  rub  noses, 
and  buy  and  sell,  and  barter,  as  before?'  At 
this  moment  a  stout  slave,  belonging  to  the 
chief,  stepped  behind  Mr.  Bennet,  and  pin- 
ioned both  his  arms  close  to  his  sides.  No 
effort  was  made  to  resist  or  elude  the  gigan- 
tic grasp,  Mr.  B.  knowing  that  such  would 
only  accelerate  the  threatened  destruction. 
Still,  therefore,  he  maintained  his  calmness, 
and  asked  the  chief  the  price  of  a  neck  orna- 
ment which  the  latter  wore.  Immediately 
another  slave  raised  a  large  tree-felling  axe 
(which,  with  others,  had  been  brought  to  be 
sharpened  by  the  ship's  company)  over  the 
head  of  the  prisoner.  This  ruffian  looked 
with  demon-like  eagerness  and  impatience 
toward  his  master  for  the  signal  to  strike. 

"  And  here  it  may  be  observed  that  our 
good  countrymen  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
almost  pretcTuatural  fury  which  savages  can 
throw  into  their  distorted  countenances,  and 
infuse  into  their  deafening  and  appalling 
voices,  when  they  are  possessed  by  the 
legion-fiend  of  rage,  cupiaity,  and  revenge. 
Mr.  Bonnet  persevered  in  keeping  up  con- 
versation with  the  chief,  saying, 'We  want 
to  buy  bruaa,  kumera,  ika,  &c.  (hogs,  pota- 
toes, Ash),  of  you.' 

"  Just  then  he  perceived  a  youth  stepping 
on  deck  with  a  large  fish  in  his  hand.  *  What 
shall  I  give  you  for  that  fish?'  —  'Why,  so 
many  fllsh-hooks.'  —  'Well,  then,  put  your 
hand  into  my  pocket  and  take  them.'  The 
fellow  did  so.  '  Now  put  the  fish  down  there, 
on  the  binnacle,  and  bring  some  more,  if  you 
have  any,'  said  Mr.  Bennet.  At  once  the 
fish  that  he  had  just  bought  was  broujght 
round  from  behind  and  presented  to  mm 
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again  for  sale.  He  took  no  notice  of  the 
knavery,  but  demanded, '  What  shall  I  i;ive 
you  for  that  lish?-  — '  So  many  hooks.'—'  Take 
them  Have  you  no  other  lish  to  sell?'  A 
third  time  the  same  tish  was  ()lfered,and  the 
same  price  in  hooks  required  and  given,  or 
rather  taken,  by  the  vendor,  out  of  his  jacket 
poekets,  which  happeu(?d  to  be  well  stort'd 
with  this  currency  for  tratilc.  A  fourth  time 
Mr.  Jiennet  ask(?d,  *  Have  you  never  another 
fishV  At  this  the  rogues  could  contain  their 
scorn  no  longet*,  but  burst  into  laughter,  and 
cried,  *  We  are  cheating  the  foreigner  I' 
(*Tangata  ke! ')  supposing  that  their  cus- 
tomer was  not  aware  how  otlen  they  hud , 
caught  him  with  the  same  !)ait." 

By  this  ingenious  plan  of  pretending  to  be 
th«>  tlupe  of  till*  Maories,  Mr.  Hennet  (H>n- 
trived  to  gain  time,  of  whi«'h  he  kui'w  that 
0V'?rv  minute  was  of  the  greatest  imjiortance, 
and  at  last  he  was  n^warded  for  his  cour- 
ageous diplomacy  by  the  arrival  of  a  boat,  in 
which  was  a  friendly  chief,  who  at  once 
cleared  the  ship. 

The  retuler  will  observe  that  at  this  time 
the  New  Zealanders  had  not  abandoned  the 
use  of  the  spear  as  a  weajjon  of  war,  though 
only  twenty  years  allerward  scarcely  a  spear 
could  be  found  that  was  not  intended  as  an 
emblem  of  hospitality  instead  of  strife. 

At  fig.  3  of  '*  Weapons"  is  shown  a  very 
curious  club,  called  Patu  by  the  natives,  and 
nojnilarly,  but  wrongly,  called  by  sailors  a 
battle-axe.  It  is  about  five  feet  in  length, 
and  has  at  one  end  a  fiat,-  axe-like  h(>ad,  an(l 
at  the  other  a  sharp  point.  One  of  these 
weapons  in  my  possession,  presented  to  nu\ 
together  with  many  similar  articles,  by  E. 
Randell,  Esq.,  is  five*  feet  one  inch  in  length, 
and  weighs  two  pounds  six  ounces,  being 
exactly  the  same  wei<jht  as  the  stone  merai 
alread}'  described.  The  rounded  edge  of  the 
axe-like  head  is  very  sharp,  and  certainly 
looks  as  if  it  was  intended  for  the  j^urposeof 
inflicting  wounds.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case,  the  ^Maori  using  the  pointed  butt  as  a 
spear  or  pike,  ami  striking  with  the  back  of 
tlie  head  and  not  witfi  the  edge. 

Through  the  lower  portion  of  the  head  is 
bor(;d  a  hole,  to  which  is  suspended  a  bunch 
of  feathers  and  streamers.  Sometimes  this 
tuft  is  only  a  foot  in  length,  but  is  ofun 
longer.  Iii  a  specimen  taken  by  Sir  J.  E. 
Alexander  it  is  half  as  long  as  tlie  patu  it- 
self. At  first  sight  this  appendage  seems, 
like  the  multitudinous  feathers  which  deco- 
rate a  North  Americiin  spear  or  club,  to  be 
merely  an  ornament,  and  to  detract  from, 
rather  than  add  to,  the  efficiency  of  the 
weapon.  But  the  Maori  warrior  is  far  too 
keen  a  soldier  to  sacrifice  use  to  ornament, 
and,  if  he  employs  the  latter,  he  is  sure  to 
take  care  that  the  former  is  not  endangered 
by  it. 

In  the  present  case,  this  apparently  use- 
less appendage  adds  materially  to  the  cffec- 
tiyencss  of  the  weapon.    When  the  warrior. 


armed  with  the  patu,  meets  an  adversary, 
he  does  not  rusli  at  him  heedlessl}',  but 
fences,  as  it  were,  with  his  weapon,  holding 
it  in  both  hands,  twirling  it  about,  and  flour- 
ishing the  bunch  of  feathers  in  the  face  of 
his  foe  so  as  to  distract  his  attention.  Nei- 
ther does  he  stand  in  the  same  spot,  but 
leaps  here  and  there,  endeavoring  to  take 
the  foe  off  his  guard,  and  making  all  kinds 
of  feints  in  order  to  test  the  adversary's 
powers.  Should  he  see  the  least  opening, 
the  sharp  point  of  the  butt  is  driven  into 
his  adversary's  body,  or  a  severe  blow  deh ve- 
ered with  the  head,  the  stroke  being  gener- 
al h'  made  upward  and  not  downward,  as 
might  be  imagined. 

In  fact,  the  whole  management  of  the 
patu  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  old 
quarterslafi'  of  England,  a  weaj^on  whose 
use  is  mifortunately  ibrgotton  at  the  present 
day.  The  bunch  of  feathers  is  not  an  inva- 
riiilOe  aj^iiendajje.  In  my  own  specimen, 
for  exam])le,  it  lias  never  been  used,  and  I 
have  Seen  many  others  in  which  the  hole 
has  not  been  bored  for  the  insertion  of  the 
siring  that  ties  the  feathers  together. 

The  last  weapon  drawn  in  this  illustration 
is  hardly  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  a  dag- 
ger, and*  is  shown  at  fig.  4.  At  fig.  2  of  the 
same  illustration  is  seen  an  implement 
which  is  generallv  mistaken  for  a  spear,  and 
is  labelled  as  such  in  manv  a  collection.  It 
is,  however,  no  si)ear  at  all,  but  a  sceptre,  or 
slatT  of  ofiice  belonging  to  a  chief.  The 
Maori  name  is  E'llani.  It  is  shaped  at  the 
butt  like  an  exceedingly  elongated  merai, 
and  indeed  the  entire  implement  looks  as  if 
the  liani  and  the  merai  were  but  difierent 
modilieations  of  the  same  weapon. 

B(5  this  as  it  may.  the  bani  is  no  spear, 
but  a  slatf  of  otlice,  almost  identical  in  form 
with  that  which  was  borne  bv  the  ancient 
kings  and  heralds  in  the  times  of  Troy.    At 
the  upper  end  is  seen  the  head,  which  bear« 
some  nsemblance  to  the  point  of  a  spear, 
and  has  given  ground  to  the  notion  that  the 
implement  in  question   is   really   a    spear. 
This  portion,  however,  d<^es  not  serve  the- 
purpose  of  ofiVnce,  but  is  simply  a  convene 
tional  representation  of  the  human  tongue .» 
which,  when  thrust  forth  to  its  utmost,  con- 
veys, according  to  Maori  ideas,  the  mo^^t: 
bitter  insult  and  defiance.    When  thechi*-"^ 
wishes  to  make  war  against  any  tribe,  l^^ 
calls  his  own  people  together,  makes  a  fiery 
oration,  and  rqieatedly  thrusts  his  hani    i^ 
the  direction  of  the  enemy,  each  such  thni^st 
being  accepted  as  a  putting  forth  of  tl**^ 
tongue  in  defiance. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  point  of  tt>*^ 
hani   is  really  intended    t<^  represent    tl*^ 
human  tongue,  the  remainder  of  it  is  carv*?" 
into  a  grotesque  and  far-fetched  resemblaii^^ 
of  the  human  face,  the  chief  features    ^^ 
which  are  two  enormous  circular  eyes  ma^ 
of  haliotis  shell.  ^ 

Generally,  the  hani  is  ornamented  wi^^ 
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feathers  like  the  patu;  but  many  of  tlie 
staves  are  without  tiiis  decoration,  wliich  is 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  non-csseulial.  These 
staves  varj'  greatly  in  length.  My  own 
specimen  is  between  five  and  six  ieet  in 
lenjirth,  and  is  witliout  the  featlier  orna- 
ments, whereas  others  are  not  more  than  a 
yard  in  k^ngth,  and  are  decorated  with 
a  bunch  of  feathers  as  long  as  tliemselves. 
The  chiefs  are  nearly  as  tenacious  of  the 
hani  jus  the  merai,  and  do  not  seem  to  l)e 
easy  if  it  be  put  out  of  their  reach.  Some 
years  ago  several  Maori  chiefs  came  to  visit 
^England,  and  were  taken  to  see  the  various 
sights  of  London.  But  whether  they  went 
to  the  theatre,  or  to  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
or  to  make  calls,  the}*  invariaV)ly  took  their 
hanis  with  them,  sometimes  carrying  a 
short  one  for  convenience'  sake,  but  appear- 
ing to  attach  the  greatest  value  to  its  pos- 
session. 

One  of  these  curious  implements  in  my 
collection  is  six  feet  in  length,  and  is  made 
of  the  8:ime  wood  as  the"  patu.  If  h(;ld 
upright  tlie  resemblance  of  tlie  point  to  the 
outstretched  tongue  is  not  very  plain;  l)ut 
if*  it  be  held  horizontally,  the  elfect  is  quite 
altered,  and  the  whole  of  the  tip  is  seen  to 
represent  a  human  hertd  with  the  tongue 
thrust  out  iLs  far  as  possible  between  the 
lips.  As  the  tongue  is  only  a  conventional 
representation,  it  is  covered  with  a  pattern, 
a  rid^re  running  along  the  centre,  and  each 
sivlc  being  marked  with  precisely  similar 
curves  and  semi-spirals. 

In  .spite  of  its  length,  it  really  makes  a 
very  convenient  walking-statt',  and,  on  an 
emergjincy,  might  do  duty  lus  a  weapon,  the 
tongue-like  tip  being  sharp  enough  to  act 
as  a  spear  head,  and  the  llattened  butt  being 
lieavy  enough  to  stun  a  man  with  a  well- 
directed  blow.    My  specimen  does  not  pos- 
sess the   tuft   of  feathers   and    dog's-hair 
vbich  decorates    the    hani    shown  in  the 
'^ weapons"  (fig.  2,  p.  841);  but  this  adorn- 
■wnt  is  not  considered  as  fonning  a  ncces- 
•^  part  of  the  implement 
Before  a  party  engage  in  war,  they  think 
wjttnselves  bound  to  join  in  the  war  dance. 
Jjwe  are  war  dances  in  almost  all  savage 
*nbes,  but  that  of  the  New  Zealander  siir- 
P?«e8  them  all.    In  other  cases,  each  war- 
JJ>r  gives  himself  up  to  the  excitement  of 
we  moment,  and  shotits,  yells,  dances,  and 
braadiflhes  his  weapons  as  he  seems  to  think 
fit;  but  the  Maori  warrior's  dance  is  of  a 
«r  different  character,  being  guided  by  a 
JuscipUne  and  precision  of  drill  to  which 
tnat  of  the  Kussians  themselves  is  loose  and 
irregular. 

They  begin  by  smearing  the  whole  of 
™{f  clothing  and  by  painting  their  faces 
wim  scarlet  ochre,  so  as  to  make  tliemselves 
We  fw  ^h*  M  possible.  When  they  assem- 
in  lino.  I?  dance,  they  arrange  themselves 
"/™«<  mosthr  three  deep,  and  exciteiheir 
"•'**'*"7Pa««oflate  disposition  to  the  Bigh- 


est  pitch  by  contorting  their  faces  and 
thrusting  out  their  tongues  as  an  act  of 
deliance,  interspersing  these  gestures  with 
shouts,  yells,  and  challenges  to  the  ouv'my. 
The  dance  itself  begins  with  sti\mi)ing  the 
feet  in  perfect  time  with  each  oth(^r,  the 
vigor  of  the  stamp  increasing  continually, 
antl  the  excitement  increasing  in  similar 
proportion. 

Suddenly,  with  a  yell,  the  whole  body  of 
men  leap  side-ways  into  the  air,  as  if  actu- 
ated by  one  spirit,  and,  as  thev  touch  the 
ground,  come  down  on  it  witli  a  mighty 
stamp  that  makes  the  earth  tremble.  The 
war  song  is  raised,  and  in  accordance  with 
its  rhythm  the  men  leap  from  sidi*  to  side, 
each  time  cimiing  down  with  a  thud  as  of 
some  huge  engine.  The  elfect  of  the  dance 
upon  the  perlbrmers  is  extraordinary.  It 
seems  to  make  them  for  the  time  Absolute 
maniacs,  their  whole  nature  being  given  up 
to  the  furious  excitement  of  the  moment.. 
Their  faces  are  frightfully  contorted,  and 
thus  assume  an  absolutely  demoniacal  ex- 
pression. 

Even  when  war  is  not  impending,  the 
magic  intluence  of  the  dance  affects  the  per- 
formers as  strongly  as  if  they  were  close  to 
a  pah  or  fort  of  the  enemy,  ready  for  battle; 
and  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  cjuse,  the 
Maories  give  a  dance  in  honor  of  a  visitor, 
they  become  so  furiously  excited  that  they 
are  quite  dangerous  until  they  have  had 
time  to  cool. 

On  one  such  occasion  a  party  of  Maories 
who  had  visited  a  ship  were  requested  to 
exhi])it  their  war  dance,  and  very  good- 
naturedly  did  so.  But  in  a  short  time  their 
measured  leaps  became  so  vehement,  and 
their  stamps  so  powerful,  as  they  shouted 
the  martial  rhymes  of  the  war  song,  that 
they  shook  the  whole  ship  as  if  by  blows 
of  a  battering-ram;  and  the  commanding 
officer,  fearful  that  they  would  absolutely 
smash  the  deck,  begged  them  to  desist.  His 
entreaties  were  in  vain,  even  if  they  were 
heard,  though  it  is  very  likely  that,  iii  their 
furious  excitement,  the  dancers  were  dcjaf  to 
every  sound  except  the  war  song  which  they 
were  yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices;  and 
the  dance  proceeded  to  its  end,  and  did  not 
cease  until  the  performers  were  quite  ex- 
hausted by  the  furious  exertions  they  had 
made. 

The  most  ludicrous  part  of  the  dance  was 
the  conduct  of  the  chief.  lie  had  been 
treated  with  much  attention,  and  presented 
with  a  full  suit  of  naval  uniform,  of  which 
he  was  mightily  proud,  and  in  which  he 
stalked  about  the  deck  to  the  great  admira- 
tion of  his  subjects.  When  he  was  asked 
whether  the  war  dance  could  be  given,  he  at 
once  ordered  his  followers  to  accede  to  the 
request,  and  at  first  stood  quietly  by  while 
they  went  through  the  performance. 

T?he  influence  of  the  dance  was,  however, 
too  contagious  to  be  resisted,  and  rapidly 
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extended  itself  to  him.  First  he  merely 
swayed  his  body  in  rhythm  with  the  steps 
of  tiie  dancers,  then  he  joined  sotto  voce  in 
the  song,  then  he  begaii  to  stamp  in  time 
with  them,  and  at  last  threw  oil  jill  restraint, 
sprang  into  Hne,  and  leaped,  yelled,  and 
stamped  as  enthusiastically  as  any  of  them, 
splitting  his  new  garments  to  pieces,  and 
presenting  a  very  sorry  sight  when  his  ex- 
citement had  died  away. 

The  illustration  opposite  represents  a  por- 
tion of  a  party  of  warriors  as  they  apnear 
when  perlorming  their  war  dance.  Only 
the  first  three  ranks  of  them  are  seen;  but 
the  reader  must  picture  for  himself  the  long 
lines  of  warriors  stretching  into  the  distance, 
numbering  often  from  one  to  two  hundred. 
The  leading  chief  is  seem  in  front,  with  his 
creen  jade  merai  in  his  hand;  and  another 
but  inferior  chief  is  stationed  behind  him. 
In  the  background  is  shown  a  portion  of  the 
pah  in  which  the  dance  is  hiking  place;  a 
chiefs  storehouse  for  food  is  seen  on  the 
right,  and  under  the  shelter  of  the  houses 
are  seated  the  women  who  are  watching  the 
dance. 

I  have  alreadv  said  that  war  is  always  in 
the  thoughts  of  a  genuine  Maori.  Unlike 
the  vaporing  Fiji  warrior,  who  is  always 
ready  to  boast,  and  seldom  ready  to  fight, 
preferring  to  knock  his  enemy  on  the  head 
when  asleep,  the  Maori  is  a  brave  soldier, 
accustomed  from  his  earliest  childhood  to 
deeds  of  war.  A  mimic  war  forms  one  of 
the  favorite  games  of  the  Maori  cliildren, 
though  it  is  necessarily  restricted  to  boys. 
Just  as  boys  of  our  country  build  snow  cas- 
tles, and  attack  and  defend  them  with  snow- 
balls, so  do  the  youn^  New  Zealanders 
build  miniature  forts,  and  enact  on  a  small 
scale  the  deeds  of  actual  war,  using  light 
sticks  instead  of  the  merai  and  patu.  Tliey 
make  their  forts  by  erecting  mounds  of 
earth,  and  building  the  fortresses  of  stakes, 
m  exact  imitation  of  the  more  substantial 
architecture  of  the  veritable  pah. 

These  ingenious  pahs  well  exemplify  the 
whole  system  of  Maori  warfare.  The  two 
opposing  parties  seldom  meet  each  other  in 
the  open  ground,  as  is  the  case  with  Euro- 
pean warfare;  neither  do  they  employ  an 
irregular  skirmishing  fight  among  trees  or 
under  cover,  as  is  the  case  with  many  sav- 
age tribes.  The  attiicking  party  is  sure  to 
be  very  superior  in  numbers  to  their  foes, 
and  the  latter,  knowing  that  this  will  be  the 
case,  resort  to  the  system  of  fortification, 
and  entrench  themselves  in  forts,  or  pahs. 

These  pahs  are  marvellous  examples  of 
uncivilized  engineering,  and  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  fulfil.  They  are  always  placed  in 
some  strong  situation,  sometimes  on  the  sea- 
shore, sometimes  on  heights,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  strongest  are  built  on  the  very  edge  of 
a  perpendicular  precipice,  so  that  they  can- 
not be  attacked  on  three  sides,  while  the 


fourth  can  only  be  approached  by  a  narrow 
and  awkward  path,  alon;j  which  only  a  few 
men  can  pass,  and  whicli  can  be  defended 
by  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  the 
besieged.    (See  p.  fe).) 

Taking  one  of  these  pahs  is  really  a  great 
enterprise  for  the  natives,  and  before  they 
knew  the  use  of  firearms  it  is  wcmderful 
that  they  ever  took  a  pah  at  all.  Many  of 
them  are  indeed  impregnable,  and,  until 
firearms  were  introduced  into  the  colony, 
could  bid  defiance  to  all  c?nemies.  They 
were  so  situated  that  by  merely  rolling 
stones  down  the  approach  the  jiath  could  be 
cleared  of  every  foe.  They  are  surrounded 
with  trenches,  and  have*  ingenious  sally- 
ports so  constructed  that  the  defenders  can 
issue  from  unexpected  parts  of  the  fort 
make  a  sudden  attack  on  the  assailants,  ana 
retreat  through  the  s^ame  aperture  irhen 
thev  have  attained  their  purpose. 

•f  hey  are  fenced  round  witii  vcrj'  strong 
posts,  lashed  together  so  firmly  thatlhey  are 
able  to  resist  any  ordinarv  attack.  Since 
firearms  were  introduced,  tlie  Maories  hare 
modified  the  structure  of  the  pahs  to  suit 
their  new  weapons,  throwing  out  angles  to 
secure  a  flanking  fire,  and  filling  the  interior 
with  trenches  in  'which  the  defenders  can 
lie  secure  from  the  fire  of  the  entmv.  Since 
they  learned  the  terrible  power  of  shells,  the 
natives  have  learned  to  construct  '*  trav- 
erses,-' t.  c.  cross-walls  in  the  trenches, 
which  not  only  guard  the  inmates  from  the 
fragments  of  the  shells,  but  ])revent  an  en- 
filading fire  from  doing  much  damage.  Bifle- 
pits  are  also  constructed  with  singular  inge- 
nuity. One  pah  was  remarkable  for  being 
built  over  a  number  of  boiling  springs,  vhicE 
were  used  as  traps  for  tlie  em  my  when  tfae 
fort  was  besieged. 

The  reader  niay  rememb(T  the  unfortn- 
nate  business  at  the  Gate  Pah,  at  Tanranga. 
When  taken  by  storm,  the  }  ah  appeared  to 
be  emi)ty  and  deserted,  the  natives  having 
apparently  escaped,  according  to  their  cus- 
tom, when  they  found  the  place  no  longer 
tenable.  They  had,  however,  laid  a  trap, 
into  which  tlie  assailants  fell.  When  the 
latter  had  scattered  themselves  over  the 
interior,  and  were  quite  ofl^  their  guard, 
picking  up  arms,  utensils,  and  other  objects 
lying  carelessly  about,  a  terrific  musketty 
fire  was  opened  from  under  their  very  feet, 
the  natives  having  qpistructed  pits  inVhich 
they  hid  themselves  until  the  enemy  were 
attracted  within  their  range  by  the  weapoitf 
and  implements  which  they  had  laid  on  pu^ 
pose  to  act  as  a  bait.  ThV  men,  who  were 
entirely  off  their  guard,  and  many  of  whom 
besides  were  but  raw  recruits,  were  struck 
with  a  sudden  panic,  and,  with  a  few  hon- 
orable exctjptions,  rushed  out  of  the  pah.  fol- 
lowed and  cut  up  by  the  fire  of  the  wily  foe- 

Of  course  the  repulse  was  but  tem])oran'; 
but  such  a  stratagem  as  this  is  sufiicient  i9 
show  the  military  genius  of  tlie  Maori,  wb(V 
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If  he  becomes  an  enemj^,  is  one  that  cannot 
be  despisctt  with  impunity.  This  ey 
biking  the  enemy  by  aurprisc  is  the  usuiil 
mode  of  fighting  among  the  Uaoriee,  who 
display  woniiertul  ingeiitiity  in  contriving 
ambushes,  and  enticmg    the    enemy  into 

them.    When  we  were  first  driven  into 

with  the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  we  i 
frequently  entrapped  in  an  ambuscade;  and 
in  one  case  the  hidden  enemy  were  so  close 
to  our  men.  their  dusky  forms  being  hidden 
in  the  shadows  of  the  bush,  that  many  of  the 
soldiers  who  escaped  with  life  liail  their 
faces  completely  tattooed  with  grains  of 
unburnt  powder  from  the  muskets  of  the 

If  the  assailants  succeed  in  taking  the  pah, 
a  terrilile  ma'sacre  always  ensues.  Every 
man  ia  killed  who  is  cajiahle  of  wielding  a 
weapon,  while  the  women  and  children  ~~~ 
earned  off  to  become  the  slaves  of  the  < 
queroTs — a  doom  from  which,  as  I  have 
alre.idy  stated,  there  ia  no  escape;  the 
fortunate  women,  their  children,  and  any 
future  oflfepriiig.  being  slaves  without  Ihe 
possibility  of  release,  not  even  their  own 
trilie  being  able,  according  to  Maori  law, 
interfere  with  the  right  of  the  captors. 

The  bodies  of  the  warriors  arc  of  course 

reserved  to  be  baked  and  eaten.    Sometimes 

even  the  prisoners  fall  victims  to  the  thirst 

for  blood  which  characterizes  these  islanders; 

and  in  this  respect  the  wotnen  are  as  bad  as 

the  men,  if  not  worse.    For  example,  the 

pnnciiKil  wife  of  a  very  great  chief,  named 

K'llongi,    was    accustomed,    even    though 

Wind,  to  murder  some  of  the  captives,  when 

Ihi'y  were  brought  home  by  her  formidable 

huHbaud.    Her  own  end  was,  however,  more 

Irasiir    than  that  of  any  of  her  victims. 

E'Hongi  was  in  the  habit  of  making  long 

eicnraions  to  different  pans  of  the  country, 

10  which  he  took  hia  wife  with  him.    On 

one  of  these  excursions  she  full  sick,  and 

w  to  be  left  behind.    In  consequence  of 

™t  blindness,  added  to  her  debility,  she 

*MuoaWe  to  act  in  her  own  defence, 


»ne  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
^n  of  unexceptionally  strong  feelings  of 
"T^f  nee-  "  She  had,"  writes  Mr.  Angas, 
*"»attl  slave-girl  to  attend  upon  her, 
loen^  ^hnm  she  evinced  a  strong  attoch- 
r  *^  jf~-^^^  Jittle  cryture  was  interesting 
V>pa^^-lempt!tei,  and  her  mistress  was 
I  'P»fe^  "'A-  «t>  fond  of  her  that  she  was 
*9pe^j,  l^ff  experience  of  the  misery  of 
*."^^  '  «j^^  was  only  a  fkvorite. 
1^  ej^.% -^turned  from  one  of  his  success- 
£*"  tr'^'t/^r*^  «'■  '^r,  but  had  left  a  son 
ZfiffJ'Sa/tJ  of"  battle,  and  the  lamentation 
ir*/i  ^  %-/»  «  Jjetted  slave-child  laid  her 
ffff^tt  ift^^  ^*P  "^  ber  mistress,  and 
^  'if.Z.^  mtiaxa  of  the  general  sorrow. 
fe.^-  -^  o:#^  vengeance  or  of  iusane 
^Y'ry^  «7V-«r  the  beut  of  the  be- 


reaved  mother;  and  she  carried  the  child  to 
the  water,  and  cruelly  suffocated  her  in  sat- 
isfaction of  her  sellish  sorrow." 

It  was  not  long  after  this  incident  that 
she  met  with  her  death.  When  she  was 
left  behind,  a  small  shed  was  erected  on 
poles,  according  to  native  custom,  and  a 
supply  of  food  was  jilaccd  near  her.  When 
the  party  returned  the  shed  was  lying  pros- 
trate, and  among  its  ruins  were  the  whitened 
bones  of  the  inmate.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
wind  blew  down  the  shed,  and  so  enabled 
the  dogs  to  reach  her. 

This  same  E'Hongi  was  a  really  remark- 
able man,  and  earned  a  ^rcat  name  for  wis- 
dom and  courage.  Haviuff  made  a  voyage 
to  England,  ho  tijrew  all  his  energies  into 
strengthening  his  military  power,  and  took 
back  with  him  a  quantity  of  muskets  and 
ammunition. 

me  back  to  his  own  country  ex- 
actly at  the  proper  time.  A  long  and 
somewhat  desultory  war  had  been  going 
—  between  the  Waikatoa  and  other  tribes, 
which  the  former  had,  after  many  vjcisxi- 
tudes,  been  victorious,  and,  after  finally  con- 
quering their  enemies,  had  returned  to  their 
untrj-  in  triumph. 

Just  then  E'  Hongi  came  back  to  his  own 
tribe,  the  Kga  Puis,  dislributcd  his  lire- 
arms  among  the  best  warriors,  and  when  be 
had  instructed  tliem  in  the  use  of  the  new 
and  terrible  weapons,  entered  tim  Waikato 
country,  and  attnt^ked  their  great  pah  called 
Matuketuke,  The  Wnikatos,  having  only 
their  clubs,  and  not  bavin"  sunk  the  trenches 
which  in  these  days  are  dug  in  every  pah 
that  Is  intended  to  resist  an  assault,  could 
not  contend  against  firearms,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  fort  was  taken.  It  was  in  this 
Lgcment  that  Iloromona  and  To  Whero- 
Whero  were  captured. 

The  slaughter  on  thia  occasion  was  terri- 
ble, two  thousand  warriors  being  killed,  and 
their  bodies  eaten  by  the  victorious  tribe, 
who  built  vast  numbers  of  ovens  for  the 
siiccial  piiTpose  of  cooking  the  bodies  of  the 
slain.    For  many  years  afterward  Ihe  re- 
mains of  the  ovens,  and  the  whitened  liones 
of  the  two  thousand  warriors,  mi^lit  be  seen 
as  tokens  of  the  terrible  scene,  where  fenflt« 
wore  kept  up  until  all  the  bodies  ha<l  been 
consumed,  and  every  evil  passion  of  unre- 
strained human  nature  wi&  allowed  to  bare 
iU  full  Bway. 
One  of  the  very  muskets  which  were  naed 
1  this  occasion,  and  which  was  given  by 
Reorgc  IV.  to  E'  Hongi  when  he  visited 
England,  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Colonel 
Sir.  J.  E.  Alexander.    It  is  one  of  the  regu- 
'    :  "  Brown  Besa  "  weapons,  once  bo  dear 
soldiers,  and  now  irreverently  termed  a 
gaapipe. 
Prisoners  without  number  were  captured 
1  this  occasion;  and  indeed  the  supply  of 
slaves  thug  obtained  so  far  exceeded  the  de- 
mand for  them,  that  tlie  Nga  Puis  killed 
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many  of  them  on  their  lournev  home, 
merely  to  rid  themselves  of  them.  E'  Hougi, 
though  known  to  be  a  man  of  the  most  de- 
termined courage,  not  to  say  ferocity,  when 
engaged  in  war,  and  rather  disposed*  to  be- 
have in  an  overbearing  manner  toward 
those  whom  he  considered  as  his  inferiors, 
was  at  the  same  time  peculiarly  mild  and 
courteous  in  his  demeanor  to  his  equals, 
and  toward  strangers  was  remarkable  for 
bis  gentle  courtesy. 

There  was  another  very  celebrated  chief 
of  a  somewhat  similar  name,  Ilongi-Hongi, 
who  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with 
his  great  predecessor.  One  feat  of  this 
warrior  is  so  characteristic  that  it  deserves 
mention.  lie  was  leading  an  attack  on  a 
pah  near  Mount  Egmont,  captured  it,  and, 
according  to  custom,  killed  the  warriors, 
and  took  the  rest  of  the  inmates  as  his 
slaves.  Sixty  of  these  unfortunate  beings 
fell  to  the  share  of  Hongi,  who  drove  them 
like  a  Hock  of  sheep,  with  his  green  jade 
menii,  all  the  way  to  his  home,  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles. 

This  chief  was  proof  against  the  mission- 
aries of  all  kinds.  Air.  Angas  once  asked 
him  whether  he  was  a  mihanari^  t.  e.  a  Pro- 
testant convert,  or  a  pikapo,  i.  e,  a  Roman 
Catholic.  Hongi  denied  that  he  was  either 
one  or  the  other,  and  confessed  with  glee 
that  he  was  a  rerera,  or  devil,  t.  c.  that  he 
still  remained  a  heathen. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  intolerance  in 
religious  matters  has  been  fostered  by  those 
who  ought  to  have  made  it  their  business  to 
repress  any  such  feeling.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  Protestant  converts  regard  their 
Boman  Catholic  brethren  as  reveras,  or 
devils,  while  the  latter  have  allied  them- 
selves with  their  acknowledged  heathen 
countrymen;  and  thus,  under  the  pretence 
of  religion,  the  customary  feuds  are  kept 
up  with  perhaps  even  additional  bitterness. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  the 
reader,  on  the  820th  page,  a  portrait  of 
Hongi-IIongi,  ae  he  appeared  in  the  year 
1844,  dressed  in  his  full  panoply  of  war 
costume.  This,  of  course,  would  be  doffed 
before  he  went  into  actual  fight.  In  his 
ear  is  one  of  the  green  jade  ornaments 
which  have  already  been  described,  and  in 
his  right  hand  he  bears  his  merai,  the  cele- 
brated weapon  with  which  he  drove  the 
slaves  before  him.  He  is  represented  as 
standing  just  inside  the  wall  of  his  pah, 
a  position  which  he  insisted  on  taking 
up,  and  having  his  portrait  drawn  to 
send  to  the  Queen  of  England.  In  fact,  he 
was  so  decided  on  this  pomt,  that  he  refUsed 
to  let  Mr.  Angas  leave  the  pah  until  the  por- 
trait was  completed.  The  portion  of  the 
pah  which  is  shown  in  the  illustration  gives 
a  good  idea  of  this  kind  of  fortification,  the 
enormous  posts  with  their  circular  tops 
bein^  sunk  deeply  into  the  ground,  and 
BmaUer  posts  placed  between  uiem;  a  hor- 


izontal pole  is  laid  across  them;  and  the 
whole  is  firmly  lashed  together,  either  with 
the  ordinary  phormium  rope,  or  with  the 
stem  of  the  wild  vine. 

Warfare  among  the  Maories,  fierce  and 
relentless  as  it  may  be  in  some  particulars, 
is  not  devoid  of  a  sort  of  chivalry  which 
somewhat  relieves  it  from  its  more  ferocious 
aspect.  There  is,  for  example,  a  well-kuown 
code  of  military  etiquette  which  is  some- 
times exhibited  in  a  mode  that  to  us  seems 
rather  ludicrous. 

For  example,  the  Waikatos  and  Taranaki 
tribes  wore  at  war  as  usual,  and  the  Waikato 
were  besieging  a  pah  belonging  to  their 
enemies.  The  pah,  however,  was  too  strong 
for  them;  and  moreover  the  defenders  haa 
contrived  to  get  hold  of  several  guns  be- 
longing to  a  vessel  that  had  been  wrecked 
on  the  shore,  and  had  induced  some  Euro- 
peans to  mount  and  work  them,  which  they 
did  with  such  success  that  the  Waikatos 
were  forced  at  last  to  abandon  the  siege. 

But,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  contest,  a 
vessel  appeared  in  the  ofTmg,  and  a  truce 
was  immediately  concluded  in  order  to  allow 
both  parties  to  trade.  Accordingly,  both 
the  besiegers  and  besieged  set  ofl'  amicably 
to  the  vessel,  and,  having  completed  their 
bargains,  returned  to  resume  their  hostili- 
ties. A  very  amusing  scene  then  occurred. 
The  Taranakis,  who  were  the  besieged 
partj',  had  much  the  best  of  the  trading, 
as  tliey  possessed  a  large  quantity  of  dressea 
flax,  or  phormium,  and  exchanged  it  for  s  * 
quantity  of  tobacco. 

Now  tobacco  is  one  of  the  greatest  luxu- 
ries that  a  New  Zealander  can  possess;  and 
unfortunately  for  the  besieging  Waikatos^ 
they  had  no  tobacco.    They  had,  however* 
a  plentiful  supply  of  muslcets,  which  they" 
had  taken  in  an  attack  upon  another  pah  ^ 
while  the  besieged  were  very  sli(»rt  of  arma^ 
So  they  struck  up  a  trade,  the  Waikatos 
being  so  inordinately  desirous  of  obtainia^ 
tobacco,  that  they  gave  in  return  fire-arir»s 
w^hich  were  to  be  turned" ngainst  themselves* 

"  The  scene,"  writes  Mr.  Angas,  '*  as  de- 
scribed by  an  eye-witness,  must  have  beexi 
most  ludicrous."^    The  Waikato  thrust  1^^® 
musket  half-way  through  the  j^alisades  ^J 
the  pah,  retaining,  however,  a  firm  hold  ^* 
his  property  until  the  intending  purcha^^^ 
from  within  thrust  out  in  a  similar  mano^*" 
the  quantity  of  tobacco  he  was  willing  *•  ^^ 
give;  neither  party  relinquishing  his  h^'fi 
of  the  property  about  to  change  hands  uii*^*a 
he  had  secured  a  firm  grasp  of  that  offei'^ 
by  his  adversary."  ^  ^ 

The  chief  who  led  the  Waikatos  on  tl»  *^ 
occasion  was  the  celebrated  Wiremu  Nt^'**^ 
or  William  Taylor;  the  former  name  bei*^  ^ 
the  nearest  approach  that  the  Maories 
make  to  the  proper  pronunciation. 
Maori  name  was  Te  Awaitaia,  and  he  "^ 
widely  celebrated  for  his  dauntless  cour^ 
and  ms  generalship  in  conducting  or  resi' 
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Mg  an  attack.  Bein^  closely  allied  with 
&«  femous  chief  Te  Whero-Whero  (or  Po- 
htau),  he  was  engaged  in  nearly  all  the 
^mbats  hetween  the  Waikatos  and  the 
teanakis.  On  one  of  his  warlike  expedi- 
ODs  he  took  a  pah  containing  nearly  eigh- 
»en  hundred  inhabitants,  and,  of  course, 
Bled  nearly  all  of  them,  and  carried  the 
knvivors  as  slaves  into  the  Waikato  dis- 
pict 

■  Xatterly,  he  embraced  Christianity,  and 
[Bcune  as  zealous  in  the  cause  of  peace  as 
b  had  been  in  that  of  war.  When  he 
^carne  a  Christian,  Te  Whero-Whero  was 
k  Well  aware  of  his  value  as  a  warrior,  that 
B  exclaimed  to  those  who  brought  him  the 
BW8,  "  I  have  lost  my  right  arm  I  " 

Although  repulsed*  on  this  occasion  by 
he  three  gims  taken  from  the  wrecked  ship, 
Ibe  Waikatos  were  not  discouraged,  and 
■iade  a  second  attack.  The  Taranakis,  how- 
hfer,  had  seen  too  much  of  Waikato  cour- 
jgeto  ri-^k  a  second  siege,  and  so  quietly 
off,  some  two  thousand  in  number, 
nied  by  the  Europeans  who  had 
the  guns  for  them.  The  latter  very 
tlj  spiked  the  guns  when  they  left  the 
so  tnat  when  the  Waikatos  came  again 
took  the  pah,  they  found  it  deserted, 
the  guns  useless  to  the  captors. 

Taranakis  lived  in  deadly  fear  of  the 
erftil  and  warlike  Waikatos,  and,  but  for 
love  which  they  felt  toward  their  native 
try,  would  have  fled,  and  left  the  con- 
TS  to  take  quiet  possession.    They  were 
obliged  to  have  their  plantations  in 
bush,  where  none  but  the  owner  could 
them;  for  they  feared,  and  with  reason, 
if  their  dreaded  enemies  could  discover 
sources  whence  their  provisions  were 
ined,    they  would    destroy    the  whole 
itation,  and  leave  their  victims  to  starve. 
were  in  such  a  state  of  nervous  alarm 
a  suspected  invasion  by  their  power- 
neighbors,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  a 
•was  seen  in  the  distance,  every  one  took 
fcr  granted  to  be  a  Are  lighted  by  the 
and  in  consequence  every  one 
awake  all  night,  ready  to   give  the 
at  the  first  unwonted  sight  or  sound. 
Among  the  New  Zealanders  is  a  custom 
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of  vengeance  is  rather 


of  retaliation  which  Is  found  with  but  little 

variation  in  many  parts  of  the  world.    If 

;  blood  has  been  shed,  the  friends  of  the  dead 

i  man  issue  from  the  pah,  with  the  determi- 

I  nation  of  killing  the  first  person  whom  they 

may  happ(m  to  meet    Should  he  belong  to' 

an  inimical  tribe,  so  much  the  better;  should 

he  belong  to  the  same  tribe,  so  much  the 

worse;  for  in  either  case  he  is  killed.    On 

such  an  occasion  one  of  (he  avengers  would 

be  bound  to  kill  his  own  brother,  should  he 

happen  to  be  the  first  man  who  came  in  the 

way  of  the  party. 

Such  an  exercise 
an  inconvenient  one  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  it;  for  they  arc  forbidden  the 
use  of  their  ordinary  comforts,  they  may 
not  eat  any  food  except  that  which  is  indig- 
enous to  New  Zealand,  and,  above  all,  they 
are  not  allowed  to  smoke.  When,  therefore 
they  have  been  unable  to  find  any  human 
being  whom  they  can  sacrifice,  the  aid  of 
the  priest,  or  tohunga,  is  called  in.  He 
pulls  up  a  tuft  of  grass,  and,  after  repeating 
one  of  the  many  incantations  which  abound 
in  New  Zealand  lore,  and  of  which  neither 
the  hearers  nor  the  reciter  understand  one 
word  in  ten,  he  throws  the  grass  into  the 
nearest  stream,  in  token  that  the  avengers 
are  released  from  their  vow.  Blood,  how- 
ever, must  still  be  shed;  but  after  this  cere- 
mony has  been  performed,  the  blood  of  anj 
living  thing,  even  though  it  be  a  bird,  is 
held  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  traditional  cus- 
tom of  the  Maori  race. 

Elaborate  rites  closely  allied  with  this 
ceremony  are  employed  both  before  and 
after  battle;  but,  as  they  belong  rather  to 
the  subject  of  religion  tlian  of  war,  we  will 
postpone  them  for  the  present. 

As  the  New  Zealanders  know  that  it  is  a 
point  of  military  honor  combined  with  per- 
sonal gratification  to  eat  the  bodies  of  slain 
enemies,  they  are  equally  desirous  of  secur- 
ing the  bodies  of  their  foes  and  of  carrying 
off  those  who  have  fallen  on  their  own  side; 
and  in  many  instances  the  anxiety  to  save 
those  who  have  fallen  has  caused  others  to 
share  the  same  fate  while  attempting  to 
carry  off  theur  dead  or  wounded  comrades. 
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War  is  carried  on  quite  as  much  by  water 
as  by  land,  and  a  chief  who  knows  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  generalship  always  uses  the 
sea  as  well  as  tne  land  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  his  attack.  For  this  reason  the  Maories 
take  care  to  build  their  pahs  in  spots  where 
they  are  well  defended  from  attack  both  on 
the  seaward  and  the  landward  side.  Some 
of  them  are  on  the  very  verge  of  high- 
water  mark,  while  others  are  perched  on 
the  tops  of  cliffs,  the  base  ot  which  is 
washea  by  the  waves. 
One  of  the  most  picturesque  of  these  is  a 

Eah  situate  near  Mount  Egmont,  and  known 
y  the  name  of  the  Waimate  Pah.  There 
is  a  cliff  that  rises  perpendicularly  some  four 
or  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water  which  laves  its  foot,  and  on  the  very 
summit  of  this  cliff  is  situated  the  pah  in 
question.  It  is  of  considerable  size,  con- 
taining many  houses  and  is  fortified  with 
the  usual  wooden  fence.  Tn  onler  to  render 
it  as  nearly  as  possible  impregnable,  the 
only  apfiroach  is  by  a  very  narrow  and  very 
steep  path,  that  cannot  be  ascended  except 
by  people  who  have  strong  heads,  the  path 
being  so  narrow,  so  steep,  and  so  dangerous 
that  two  men  could  defend  it  against  fifty. 

In  his  warlike  expeditions  E'Hongi  made 
great  use  of  his  canoes,  taking  them  inland 
as  far  as  they  would  go,  and  then  having 
them  dragged  over  land  to  the  next  river. 

These  canoes  play  so  important  a  part  in 
the  life  of  a  New  Zealander,  whether  in 
war  or  peace,  that  they  require  a  detailed 
description.  The  canoes  are  of  several 
kinds,  according  to  the  work  which  they 
have  to  perform.    The  simplest  form  of  the 


New  Zealander's  canoe  is  little  more  than  a 


trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed  into  a  f«ort  of 
trough.  Being  incapable  of  withstanding 
rough  weather,  this  canoe  is  only  used  u|K)Ii 
rivers.  Some  of  these  canoes,  which  are 
called  by  the  name  of  kuvpajyos,  are  fVom 
forty  to  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  in  the  widest 
part  not  exceeding  a  yard  in  "beam."    A 

Elentitul  supply  of  fern  leaves  is  laid  at  the 
ottom  of  the  canoe,  and  upon  these  the 
passengers  recline.  Canoes  of  a  similar 
character,  called  titoai^  are  used  in  the 
inland  lakes,  and  sit  so  low  in  the  water 
that  they  appear  to  have  no  gunwale. 

Owing  to  their  want  of  beam,  these  canoes 
are  as  easily  upset  as  the  slight  skiffs  in 
which  races  are  rowed  on  English  rivers. 
The  agile  Maori,  accustomed  from  child- 
hood to  balance  himself  in  these  crank  ves- 
sels, traverses  them  with  ease  and  security, 
but  an  European  generally  upsets  four  or  five 
canoes  before  he  learns  how  to  enter  or 
leave  them  properly.  The  natives  manage 
these  canoes  with  wonderftil  skill,  and,  appa- 
rently regardless  of  the  risk  of  capsizing 
the  canoe,  dash  their  paddles  into  tlie  water 
with  furious  energy,  driving  up  spray  on  dl 
sides,  and  making  the  canoe  and  its  rowers 
look  at  a  distance  like  some  gigantic  centi- 
pede dashing  through  the  water. 

The  vessels,  however,  of  which  the  Mao- 
ries are  most  fond,  and  on  which  they  ex- 
pend the  most  labor,  are  the  large  canoes  in 
which  the  warriors  embark  when  on  a  cam- 
paign. Those  canoes  are  made  from  the  cow- 
rie pine  (the  same  tree  which  furnishes  the 
aromatic  gum  already  mentioned) ;  and  the 
tree  being  a  very  large  one,  the  natives  are 
able  to  make  their  canoes  of  considerable 
size.    Some  of  these  canoes  are  upward  of 
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feet  in  length  and  in  consequence  arc 
carry  a  great  number  of  warriors. 
r  are  J)uilt  in  rather  an  elaborate 
r.  First  the  trough-like  vessel  is 
.  from  the  tree  trunk;  and  if  it  were 
that  stat«,  it  would  be  simply  a  very 
iiupapa.  As,  however,  it  is  intended 
I  voyages,  and  may  have  to  endure 
weather;  it  is  mucn  wider  in  propor- 
Lin  the  boat  which  is  only  used  on 
and  is,  moreover,  rendered  more  sea- 
'  by  gunwales.  These  are  made  sep- 
,  and  are  lashed  firmly  to  the  sides  of 
it  by  the  ordinary  flax  ropes. 
L  the  head  and  stern  of  the  canoe  are 
ted  with  carving,,  exactly  similar  in 
:cr  to  the  specimens  of  native  art 
have  already  been  described.  They 
rccd  with  the  most  ehiborate  patterns, 
have  as  their  basis  the  contour  of  the 
L  countenance  and  the  semi-spiral 
Perhaps  a  single  canoe  head  will 
Ifty  or  sixty  human  faces  on  it,  each 
le  tongue  protruded,  with  the  cheeks 
•ahead  covered  with  tattooed  lines,  and 
pair  of  goggle  eyes  made  of  the  halio- 
j.  The  mode  which  a  native  adopts 
sarving  these  elaborate  patterns  is  as 

r  shaping  out  the  general  form  of  the 
to  be  carved,  he  hxes  on  some  part 
he  thinks  will  be  suitable  for  the 
e,  and  carves  a  human  head  upon  it. 
this  is  completed,  he  pitches  upon  a 
spot  at  some  distance  from  the  first, 
rves  another  head,  proceeding  in  this 
itil  he  has  carved  as  many  heads  as 
iks  the  pattern  will  require. 
lext  furnishes  the  heads  with  bodies 
nbs,  which  are  always  represented  in 
squat  and  ungainly  manner,  and  fills 
I  vacant  spaces  with  the  beautiful 
I  lines  whicn  he  loves  so  well  to  draw 
rve.  The  minute  elaboration  of  some 
ese  war  canoes  is  so  intricate  that  it 
all  power  of  description,  and  nothing 
ireU  executed  photograph  could  give  a 
t  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  workman- 
It  is  a  marvellous  example  of  the  de- 
nent  of  art  under  difficulties.  It  is 
uiique  in  its  character,  so  that  no  one 
\  acquainted  with  the  subject  can  for  a 
at  mistake  a  piece  of  New  Zealand 
ff  for  that  of  any  other  country, 
idei  carving  the  canoes,  the  Maori 
them  with  vermilion  in  token  of  their 
e  object,  and  decorates  Ihcm  pro- 
with  bunches  of  feathers  and  dog's 
list  like  the  tufts  which  are  attached 
1  patu.  When  the  canoes  are  not 
If  they  are  drawn  up  on  shore,  and  are 
sd  in  order  to  save  them  from  the 

)  more  eivilized  nations,  the  New  Zea- 
s  ffire  names  to  their  canoes,  and 
o  wight  in  selectinff  the  most  sono- 
iiles  ttMift  tiMf  ean  mvent.    For  ex« 


ample,  one  canoe  is  called  Maratuhai,  t.  e. 
Devouring  Fire;  and  others  have  names 
that  coincide  almost  exactlv  with  our  In- 
vinciblcs,  Terribles,  Thunderers,  and  the 
like. 

These  boats  are  furnished  with  a  very  re- 
markable sail  made  of  the  raupo  rush.  It  is 
small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  vessel, 
is  triangular  in  shape,  and  is  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  raised  or  lowered  almost  in  a  mo- 
ment. They  are  better  sailors  than  would  be 
imagined  from  their  appearance,  aud  run 
wonderfully  close  to  the  wind- 
Sometimes  from  fifty  to  sixty  men  paddle 
in  one  of  these  war  canoes,  singing  songs  in 
time  to  the  stroke,  and  guided  both  in  song 
and  stroke  by  a  conductor  who  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  canoe,  prompting  the  words  of 
the  song,  and  beating  time  for  the  paddlers 
with  a  stalf  which  he  holds  in  his  hand. 
Owing  to  the  power  of  the  water  in  reflecting 
sound,  the  measured  chant  of  the  paddle- 
song  can  be  heard  on  a  river  long  beiore  the 
canoe  comes  in  sight. 

Mr.  Angas  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  a  journey  in  a  Maori  canoe.  After  men- 
tioning that  the  vessel  was  so  deeply  laden 
that  its  sides  were  not  more  than  two  inches 
above  the  water,  he  proceeds  as  follows: 
^*  The  paddles  were  plied  with  great  spirit: 
the  exertions  of  the  natives  being  stimulatea 
by  the  animated  shouting  song  kept  up  in- 
cessantly by  the  one  or  other  of  the  party. 
At  length  the  splashing  was  so  violent  that 
we  became  nearly  drenched,  and  on  requestr 
ing  the  Maori  before  us  to  throw  less  water 
in  our  faces,  he  replied  with  a  proverb  com- 
mon among  them,  that  'No  one  is  dry  who 
travels  with  the  Waikatos,'  meaning  that  the 
people  of  this  tribe  excel  all  others  in  the 
speed  and  dexterity  with  which  they  man- 
age their  canoes. 

"Our  natives  were  in  excellent  spirits. 
They  had  been  on  a  long  journey  to  Auck- 
land, where  they  had  seen  the  jiakcha  (white 
man,  or  stranger)  in  his  settlement,  and 
had  witnessed  many  sights  of  civilization 
to  which  they  were  previously  strangers. 
They  had  also  purchased  articles  of  Euro- 
pean manufacture,  and  longing  to  retiun 
home  to  the  peaceful  banks  of  the  Waipa, 
to  present  them  to  their  friends  as  tokens 
of  their  regard.  Their  wild,  deafening 
songs,  with  their  heads  all  undulating  at 
every  stroke,  the  contortions  of  their  eyes, 
and  their  bare,  tawny  shoulders,  finely  de- 
veloping their  muscles  as  they  all  dashed 
their  paddles  simultaneously  into  the  water, 
rendered  the  scene  at  once  novel  and  ani- 
mating. 

**The  canoe  songs  arc  generally  impro- 
vised, and  frequently  have  reference  to  pass- 
ing objects.  Such  ei'aculations  as  the  fol- 
lowing were  uttered  b^  our  companions  at 
the  higest  pitch  of  their  voices, '  Pull  away! 
Pull  away  I  Pull  away  I'  ^  Die  into  t£e 
water!'    *  Break  your  backs,'   &c    From 
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the  prow  of  one  of  the  canoes  a  native  flute 
souniled  plaintively.  This  is  a  very  rude 
and  imperfect  instrument,  and  they  do  not 
play  it  with  ai\y  degree  of  skill,  it  having 
only  two  or  three  notes."  The  flute  in  ques- 
tion is  that  which  is  made  of  human  bone, 
and  has  been  described  on  a  previous  page. 
It  is  played  by  placing  the  oriiice  against 
one  nostril,  and  stopping  the  other  with  the 
fin^r. 

Wlien  the  natives  proceed  on  a  journey  in 
their  canoes,  they  are  so  sure  of  their  own 
skill  and  management  that  thc^  overload 
them  to  a  degree  which  would  cause  an  im- 
mediate capsize  in  most  countries.  One 
chief,  named  Wirihona,  who  was  travelling 
with  liis  family,  aftbrded  a  curious  exanii)le 
of  overloading  a  boat  with  impunity.  The 
canoe  was  delicate  and  frail,  and  in  the  bow 
sat  a  little  boy  with  a  small  Are  kept  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  bark.  In  the  fore  part 
of  the  canoe,  where  it  was  narrow,  sat  the 
younger  children,  the  adult  members  of  the 
lamily  being  placed  in  the  middle,  where  the 
boat  was  widest.  Toward  the  stern  came 
another  batch  of  young  children,  and  on  the 
stern,  which  projects  ovcrr  the  water,  sat 
Wirihona  himself,  steering  the  vessel  with 
his  naddle. 

The  canoe  in  which  were  Mr.  Angas  and 
his  comi)anions  was.  as  the  reader  may  rec- 
ollect, so  laden  that  lier  gunwale  barely  rose; 
two  inches  above  the  surface.  As  long  as 
they  were  paddling  along  the  narrower  and 
more  sheltered  parts  of  the  river,  all  went 
smoothly  enough,  though  the  deeply-laden 
state  of  the  crank  l)oat  gave  cause  for  uneasi- 
ness. At  last,  however,  they  came  to  some 
wide  and  open  reaches  exposed  to  the  wind, 
and  had,  moreover,  to  cross  the  current  di- 
agonallj'. 

"The  wind  blew  violently,  and  meeting 
the  current,  caused  an  unpleasant  sea  in  the 
middle  channel  of  the  river.  Our  heavily- 
laden  canoe  was  not  fitted  to  encoimter  any- 
thing bej-ond  still  water;  and,  as  our  natives 
related  to  each  other  where  this  and  that 
canoe  were  upset,  they  dashed  their  paddles 
into  the  water  ^vith  all  their  energy,  and 
our  bark  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  ter- 
rible current  We  were  every  moment  in 
imminent  danger  of  l)eing  swamped;  the 
water  rushed  in  on  both  sides;  and  nothing 
but  the  extreme  sjviftness  with  which  we 
glided  through  the  current  prevented  us  from 
filling. 

"As  the  canoe  dashed  against  the  oppo- 
site shore,  our  natives  gave  a  loud  shout  and 
commenced  bailing  out  the  water,  which  we 
had  shipped  in  great  quantities,  with  a  tatau 
or  scoop.  We  now  looked  anxiously  toward 
the  second  canoe,  and  watched  them  liter- 
ally pulling  for  their  lives,  s])lashing  and 
dashnig  with  the  utmost  vehemence.  The 
fhiil  bark  appeared  almost  swallowed  up  by 
the  angry  stream,  but  she  glided  securely 
through  it,  and  the  drenched  chief  and  his 


family  repeated  the  sound  of  welcome  to  thd 
opposite  shore,  as  their  canoe  also  dashed  in 
safety  against  its  banks."  ^ 

The  pjuldles  with  which  the  Maorica  pro- 
pel their  canoes  are  curious- looking  imple- 
ments, and  are  so  formed  that  thoy  will 
answer  almost  equally  well  as  parUfles  or 
weapons.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
their  peculiar  sliapc  was  given  to  them  for 
this  very  reason.  In  the  illustration  No.  1, 
on  page  881,  are  seen  two  exr.ninles  of  the 
New  Zealand  paddle,  both  being  drawn  from 
specimens  in  my  collection,  and  being  useful 
as  showing  the  typical  form  of  the  imple- 
ment 

They  are  rather  jnore  than  five  feet  in 
length,  and  have  very  long  blades  which  are 
leal-shaped  and  sharply  pointed  at  the  tips, 
so  that  a  thrust  from  one  of  these  paddles 
would  be  quite  as  dancerous  as  if  it  were 
made  with  the  butt  of  the  patu.  The  blade, 
too,  is  sharp  at  the  edges,  and,  being  made  of 
rather  heavy  wood,  is  (•a])able  of  si»littinga 
man's  skull  as  elTectually  as  if  it  had  been 
the  short  merai. 

In   one    of   these   paddles  the  handle  is 
curved  in  a  peculiar  manner,  while  in  the 
other  it  is  straight,  and  I'orms  a  continuation 
of  the  hlade.     The  former  of  these  inqrle 
nienls  is  quite  plain,  and  even  at  the  end  of 
the  handle  there   is  no  carving,  while  the 
latter  is  liberally  adorned  with  j  atternsloih 
on  the  blade  and  handle,  and  at  their  junc- 
tion there  is  the  inevitable  hiinian  iiguie 
with  the  protruding  tongue,  the  goggle eyia, 
and  the  generally  aggressive  expression  that 
characiterizes  all  such  figures.    None  of  die 
New  Zealand  paddles  are  adorned  with  the 
minute  and  elaborate  carving  which  is  found 
upon  the  paddles  of  several  of  the  Polynesian 
islands.      The   carving    of  the    New  Zcar 
landers  is  of  a  far  difl'erent  and  much  bolder 
character;  and,  instead  of  covering  his  ])ad- 
dle  with  small  patterns  repeated  sc.me  hua- 
dreds  of  times,   the  Maori  carves  nothing 
but  boM,  sweeping  curves  and  imitations  o^ 
the  human  face. 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  Maori  carvc*^ 
makes  no  use  of  measuring  tools,  doing  aX^ 
his  work  by  the  eye  alone.  He  does  nc^*^ 
even  use  compasses  in  describing  his  circles 
and  in  consequence,  whenever  he  cai'ves, 
is  often  the  ca.se,  a  number  of  concentric  cii 
cles  on  a  rafter  or  beam,  the  circles  r.requifc 
undeserving  of  tlie  name,  and  always  tea 
rather  to  an  irregular  oval  form. 

There  is  in  my  collection  a  remarkabB 
instrument,  presented  to  me  by  C.  Heatoi 
Esq.    It  bears  a    label  witli  the  followitt  M 
inscription,  "  A  New  Zealand  Comjpass,  b.  ^* 
which  the  natives  turn   the  volute  m  tlicf 
carving."    In  shape  it  resembles  one  ha^ 
of  a  parenthesis  ^ — x,  and  is  armed  ateJ 
point  with  a  shark's  tooth,  which  is  inscrte  -^ 
into  a  groove,  and  then  lashed  firmly  with 
cord  passing  through  holes  bored   in  th 
tooth  and  tl^ough  the  semicircular  hnndh*^ 
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le  of  the  same  wood  as  the  paddle, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  abundant 

0  distrust  the  accuracy  of  labels, 
king  that  the  curves  of  New  Zea- 
rin^  did  not  possess  the  regularity 
rould  accompany  them  hSi  they 
etched  out  by  an  instrument,  I 
he  tool  to  several  observant  travel- 
have  spent  much  time  in  New  Zea- 

1  asked  them  if  they  recognized  it 
them  had  seen  the  implement    Mr. 

who  gave  much  attention  to  the 
iire^  of  New  Zealand,  knew  nothing 
,  and  Mr.  Angas,  who  visited  the 
•  the  express  purpose  of  collecting 
ion  respecting  the  Maories,  and  to 
in  I  am  indebted  for  nearly  all  the 
3ns  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the 
landers,  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
K>L    I  possess  many  specimens  of 


New  Zealand  carving,  and  have  seen  many 
others,  together  wiui  a  great  number  of 
photographs,  and  in  no  case  have  I  noticed 
a  single  circle  or  portion  of  a  circle  that  was 
regular  enough  to  have  been  drawn  by  the 
aid  of  compasses. 

I  even  doubt  whether  this  article  was 
made  in  New  Zealand  at  all,  and  am  inclined 
to  think  that  it  belongs  to  the  Tonga  or  the 
lOngsmill  Islands.  As  to  its  use,  I  have  no 
opinion. 

In  propelling  these  canoes,  the  New  Zea- 
lander  holds  his  paddle  in  both  hands,  and 
always  keeps  it  on  the  same  side  of  the  ves- 
sel, being  balanced  by  a  companion  on  the 
other  side.  He  employs  no  rowlock,  but 
uses  one  hand  as  a  fulcrum  near  the  blade, 
while  the  other  holds  the  handle  nearer 
the  tip.  The  boat  is  steered  by  means  of  a 
large  paddle  in  the  stem. 
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THE  GOOD  AND  EVIL  INFLUENCES  —  THE    LIZARD    ATUAS  —  ALARM  OF  THE    CHIEF — MAORI 
DIFFICULTY  IN  TRANSLATING  THEM  — THE    SACRED    LANGUAGE— THE    TOHUNGA8,  OB 
BELIEF  IN  THE  FUTURE  STATE  — THE  SACRED    BRANCH- THE    MALEVOLENT    SPIRITS—] 
MOUNTAINS  —  THE     TIKIS,    OR     SUPPOSED     IDOLS    OF     THE     MAORIES^SOME     GIGANTIO 
TIKIS  —  BELIEF    IN    WITCHCRAFT  —  FATE    OF    A    WITCH  —  COUNTRY    OF   THE    WIZARDS —1 
TION  OVER  THE  SICK  —  MAORI  ANATOMISTS. 


We  now  come  to  the  religion  of  the  Maories. 
This  is  a  curious  mixture  of  simplicity  and 
elaboration,  having  the  usual  superstitions 
common  to  all  savage  tribes,  and  being 
complicated  with  the  remarkable  system  of 
"  tapu,"  or  *'  taboo,"  as  the  word  is  some- 
times spelt. 

Of  real  religion  they  have  no  idea,  and,  so 
fiir  as  is  known,  even  their  superstitions 
lack  that  infusion  of  sublimity  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  religious  system  of  man^^ 
savage  nations.  They  have  a  sort  of  indeh- 
nite  belief  in  a  good  and  evil  influence;  the 
former  going  by  the  generic  name  of  Atua, 
and  the  latter  of  Wairua.  Now,  Atua  is  a 
word  that  has  a  peculiar  significance  of  its 
own.  It  may  signify  the  Divine  Essence, 
or  it  may  be  applied  to  any  object  which  is 
considered  as  a  visible  representative  of  that 
essence. 

Thus,  if  a  Maori  wishes  to  speak  of  God, 
he  would  use  the  word  Atua.  but  he  would 
equally  apply  it  to  a  lizard,  a  bird,  a  sun-ray, 
or  a  cioud.  There  is  one  species  of  lizard, 
of  a  lovely  creen  color,  called  by  the  natives 
kakariki^  which  is  held  in  the  greatest  ven- 
eration as  a  living  representative  of  divinity, 
and  is  in  consequence  always  dreaded  as  an 
atua.  The  belief  which  the  natives  hold  on 
this  subject  is  well  shown  by  an  anecdote 
told  by 'Mr.  Angas. 

"The  following  incident  will  show  how 
deeply  the  belief  in  witchcraft  and  the  sup- 
posed influence  of  the  atuas  obtains  among 
those  who  are  still  heathens.  The  mission- 
ary was  shown  some  small  green  lizards 
preserved  in  a  phial  of  spirits,  Muriwenua 


and  another  man  being  in  the  room. 
forgot  at  the  moment  that  the  little 
tures  in  the  phial  were  atuas,  or 
according  to  the  superstitious  bel 
Maori  polytheism,  and  inadvertently  r 
them  to  the  man  at  the  table. 

'"  No  sooner  did  he  perceive  the  atuail 
his  Herculean  frame  shrank  back  as  ^ 
mortal  wound,  and  his  face  displayed! 
of  extreme  horror.    The  old  enier.  on] 
covering  the  cause,  cried  out,  ^  I  shaQJ 
I  shall  die  I'  and  crawled  away  on  his  " 
and  knees;  while  the  other  man  stood 
defence  between  the  chief  and  the 
changing  his  position  so  as  to  form  a 
shield,  till  Muriwenua  w^as  out  of  the 
ence  of  their  supposed  power.    It 
dangerous  mistake  to  exhibit  these: 
the  chief  is  very  old,  and  in  the  course  i 
ture  cannot  live  lon^,and,  if  he  dies 
his  death  will  certainly  be  ascribed 
baneful  sight  of  the  lizard  gods,  and  I 
be   accused  of  makiitu  or  witdicraft" 
connection  with  this  superstition  aboutj 
lizard,  the  same  traveller  mentions  a 
notion  which  prevails  regarding  a  sjji 

"  On  the  beach  of  the  west  coast  is 
a  small,  black,  and  very  venomous 
called  katipo  by  the  natives.    Its  bite 
ceedingly  painful,  and  even  dai 
the  natives  think  that  if  the  katipo 
man  and  escapes,  the  man  will  die. 
he  contrives  to  catch  the  spider,  and 
a  circle  of  fire  round  it  so  that  it  pel  ~ 
the  flames,  then  the  man  z^coyers 
spider  dies." 

The  extent  to  which  the  imagii 
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:he  natives  is  excited  by  their  fear  of  witch- 
jrat't  is  scarcely  credible.  There  was  one 
Yoman  uamed  Eko,  who  was  the  most  cel- 
ebrated witch  of  the  Waikato  district.  She 
exercised  extraordinary  influence  over  the 
ninds  of  the  people,  who  looked  upon  her  as 
I  superior  being.  On  one  occasion,  when 
ins^r}'  with  a  man,  she  told  him  that  she  had 
aken  out  his  heart.  The  man  entirely  be- 
ieved  her,  and  died  from  sheer  terror. 

Objects  which  they  cannot  understand  are 
)flcn  considered  by  the  Maories  as  atuas. 
Thus  a  compass  is  ah  atua,  because  it  points 
n  one  direction,  and  directs  the  traveller  by 
ts  invisible  power.  A  barometer  is  an  atua, 
)eciiuse  it  foretells  the  weather.  A  watch  is 
in  atua,  on  account  of  the  perpetual  ticking 
md  moving  of  the  hands.  Fire-arms  used  to 
)e  atuas  until  they  came  into  common  use, 
ind  lost  the  mystery  which  was  at  first  at- 
tached to  them. 

Yet  the  Maori  never  addresses  his  prayers 
to  any  of  these  visible  objects,  but  always  to 
the  invisible  Atua  of  whom  these  arc  but  the 
representatives.    The  prayers   are    almost 
entirely  made  by  the  priests  or  tohungas, 
ind  are  a  set  form  of  words  known  only  to 
:he    priests  and  those  whom  they  instruct. 
The  meaning  of  the  prayers  is  often  uncer- 
tain, owing  to   the   obsolete  words    which 
ure  profusely   employed   in   them,   and  of 
iirhich,  indeed,  the  prayer  almost  entirely 
consists.    Prayers,  or  incantations,  as  they 
may  perhaps  be  called  with  more  precision, 
ire  made  on  almost  every  occasion  of  life, 
however   trivial,  and   wKether    the    Maori 
desires  safety  in  a  battle,  a  favorable  wind 
when  on  the  water,  success  in  a  campai)jn, 
nr  good  luck  in  fishing,  the  tohunga  is  called 
QDon    to    repeat    the   appropriate    prayer. 
Many  of  these  prayers  or  incantations  have 
been  preserved  by  Dr.   DiefFenbach   and 
others.    One  of  these  prayers,  which  can  be 
more  correctly  translated  than  many  of  them, 
tt  uttered  at  the  offering  of  a  pigeon.    It  is 
ie^nated  as  *'  A  prayer  that  the  pigeon  may 
be  pure,  that  it  may  be  very  fat:  when  the 
fire  burns,  the  prayer  is  said." 

*•  When  it  is  lighted,  when  it  is  lighted,  the 

«cred  fire,  O  Tikil    When  it  burns  on  the 

■Mred  morning,  O  give,  O  give,  O  Tiki,  the 

;  ftt   It  burns  for  thee  the  fat  of  the  pigeon ; 

1  fer  thee  the  fat  of  the  owl ;  for  thee  the  fat  of 

I  the  parrot;  for  thee  the  fat  of  the  flycatcher; 

f  for  thee  the  fat  of  the  thrush.    A  water  of 

I  eels;  where  is  its  spring?    Its  spring  is  in 

keaveu;  sprinkle,  give,  be  it  poured  out." 

Offerings   of  food  are   common  rites  of 
Ifaori  native  worship,  and  offerings  are  made 
of  both  vegetable  and  animal  K)od.    It  is 
Bmch  to  be  regretted  that  very  many  of  the 
indent  religious  rites  of  the  New  Zealanders 
hftve  perished,  and  that  they  have  been  en- 
tirely forgotten  by  the  present  generation. 
Such  a  loss  as  this  can  never  be  replaced, 
Hid  the  ikct  that  it  has  occurred  ou^ht  to 
Bake  oa  the  more  careftil  in  rescuing  from 


speedy  oblivion  the  expiring  religious  cus- 
toms of  other  uncivilized  nations. 

Prayers,  such  as  have  been  mentioned, 
arc  handed  down  by  the  tohungas  or  priests 
from  father  to  son,  and  the  youths  undergo 
a  long  course  of  instruction  before  they  can 
take  rank  among  the  priests.  Dr.  Dieffen- 
bach  was  once  fortunate  enough  to  witnoss 
a  portion  of  this  instruction.  "  I  was  present 
at  one  of  the  lessons.  An  old  priest  was 
sitting?  under  a  tree,  and  at  his  feet  was  a 
boy,  his  relative,  who  listened  attentively 
to  the  repetition  of  certain  words,  which 
seemed  to  have  no  meaning,  but  which  it 
must  have  required  a  good  memory  to  retain 
in  tlieir  due  order.  At  the  old  tohunga's 
side  was  part  of  a  man's  skull  filled  with 
water.  Into  this  from  time  to  time  he  dipped 
a  green  branch,  which  he  moved  over  the 
boy's  head.  At  my  approach  the  old  man 
smiled,  as  if  to  say, '  See  how  clever  I  am,' 
and  continued  his  ahracadahra. 

"  I  have  been  assured  by  the  missionaries 
that  many  of  these  prayers  have  no  meaning; 
but  this  1  am  greatly  inclined  to  doubt.  The 
words  of  the  prayers  arc  perhaps  the  remains 
of  a  language  now  forgotten;  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  we  find  here  what  has  existed 
among  most  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  even 
the  most  civilized,  viz:  that  religious  mys- 
teries were  confined  to  a  certain  class  of 
men,  who  kept  them  concealed  from  the  pro- 
fanum  vuljus^  or  communicated  only  such 
portions  of  them  as  they  thought  fit. 

"Thcv  often  had  a  sacred  symbolic  lan- 
guage, tlie  knowledge  of  which  was  confined 
to  the  priesthood,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  the  Sanscrit;  or, 
if  wo  look  nearer  home,  we  find  the  religion 
of  Thor,  Odin,  and  Freya  enveloped  m  a 
poetical  mythos,  which  has  for  its  foundation 
deep  and  grand  philosophical  conceptions  of 
morals  and  ethics." 

It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that,  contrary  to 
the  usual  custom  of  heathen  priests,  the 
tohungas  did  not  oppose  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, but  were  among  the  first  to  receive 
the  new  religion.  Some  of  them  seem  to 
have  received  it  too  hastily  and  without 
sufficient  knowledge  of  its  principles,  as  we 
see  from  the  miserable  travesty  of  Chris- 
tianity which  has  sprung  up  of  late  years 
among  the  Maories,  and  which  is  in  New 
Zealand  what  the  system  of  Taeping  is  in 
China. 

The  priests  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  expert 
artists  and  woodcarvers  in  the  country;  so 
that  the  word  "  tohunga  "  is  often  applied  by 
the  natives  to  a  man  who  is  skilful  in  any 
art,  no  matter  whether  he  be  a  priest  or  not 

The  illustration  No.  1,  on  the  860th  page, 
is  a  portrait  of  a  very  celebrated  tohunga, 
taken  by  Mr.  Angas  in  1844.  His  name  was 
Te  Ohu.  The  portrait  was  obtained  during 
a  great  meeting  of  chiefs  at  Ahuahu.  Te 
Ohu  distinguished  himself  greatly  on  this 
occasion,  running  about  after  the  fashion  of 
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Maori  orators,  shaking  his  long  and  grizzled 
locks  from  side  to  side,  stamping  furiously 
on  the  ground,  and  uttering  his  speech  in  a 
singularly  deep  and  sonorous  voice. 

In  the  background  of  the  sketch  may  be 
seen  two  remarkable  articles.  The  one, 
which  is  the  half  of  a  canoe,  stuck  upright  in 
the  ground,  marks  the  grave  of  a  decreased 
chief;  and  the  other  is  a  pole,  on  which  are 
hung  a  calabash  of  water  and  a  basket  of  food, 
with  which  the  spirit  of  the  dead  can  refresh 
himself  when  he  returns  to  visit  the  scene  of 
his  lifetime.  Sometimes  a  dish  of  cooked 
pigeons  is  added;  and  in  one  case  a  model  of 
a  canoe,  with  its  sail  and  paddles,  was  placed 
on  the  tomb,  as  a  conveyance  for  the  soul  of 
the  departed  when  he  wished  to  cross  the 
waters  which  lead  to  the  eternal  abodes  of 
the  si)irit. 

Concerning  the  state  of  the  spirit  after 
the  death  of  the  body  the  Maories  seem  to 
have  very  vague  ideas.  The  sum  of  their 
notions  on  this  subject  is  as  follows:  —  They 
believe  that  the  snirit  of  man  is  immortil, 
and  that  when  it  leaves  the  body  it  goes  to 
the  Reinga,  or  pLicc  of  departed  spirits. 
Shooting  and  falling  stars  are  thought  to  be 
tlie  souls  of  men  going  to  this  phice.  The 
entrance  to  the  Reinga  is  down  the  face  of 
a  rocky  clitf  at  Cape  Maria  Van  Diemen. 
Lest  the  spirit  should  hurt  itself  by  falling 
down  this  precipice,  there  is  a  very  old  tree 
which  grows  there,  on  which  the  spirits  break 
their  fall.  One  particular  branch  was  pointed 
out  as  being  the  portion  of  the  tree  on  which 
the  spirits  alighted. 

One  of  the  missionaries  cutoff  this  branch, 
and  in  consequence  the  natives  do  not  re- 
gard it  with  quite  so  much  awe  as  they  did 
m  former  days.  Still  Dr.  Dieflenbach  re- 
marks that,  when  he  visited  the  islands,  they 
held  the  spot  in  great  veneration,  and  not 
even  the  Christian  natives  would  go  near  it. 

All  spirits  do  not  enter  the  Reinga  in  the 
same  manner,  those  of  chiefs  ascending  first 
the  upper  heavens,  where  they  leave  the 
left  eye,  which  becomes  a  new  star.  For 
this  reason,  if  a  chief  is  killed  in  war,  his 
left  eye  is  eaten  bv  the  chief  of  the  victori- 
ous party,  who  thinks  that  he  has  thus  in- 
corporated into  liis  own  being  the  courage, 
skill,  and  wisdom  of  the  dead  man. 

Spirits  are  not  considered  as  imprisoned 
in  the  Reinga,  but  are  able  to  leave  it  when 
thev  please,  and  to  return  to  the  scene  of 
their  former  life.  They  can  also  hold  con- 
verse with  their  friends  and  relatives,  but 
only  through  the  tohungas.  Sometimes,  but 
very  rarely,  the  tohunga  sees  the  spirit;  and 
even  then  it  is  only  visible  as  a  sunbeam  or 
a  shadow.  The  voice  of  the  spirit  is  a  sort 
of  low  whistling  sound,  like  a  slight  breeze, 
and  is  sometimes  heard  by  others  beside  the 
tohunga.  He,  however,  is  the  only  one  who 
can  understand  the  mysterious  voice  and 
can  interpret  the  wishes  of  the  dead  to  the 
living. 


As  to  the  life  led  by  departed  spiritB.1 
Maories  seem  to  have  no  idea;  neither 
thev  seem  to  care.  They  have  a  noiiunl 
in  Reinga  the  kumeras,  or  sweet  potat 
abound;  but  beyond  that  tradition  they i 
pear  to  know  nothing. 

As  to  the  malevolent  spirits,  omraii 
the    same    cloudy    indeiiniteness  of 
seems  to  i)revail.    The  word  wainia 
ties  either  the  soul  or  a  dream,  and  If 
used  to  signify  the  spirit  of  some  di 
person    who    desires  to   act    malevc 
toward  the  living.    Such  spirits  are 
posed    to    haunt   certain  spots,  which 
in  consequence  avoided  by  the  Xew  ' 
lander.    Mountains  are  especial  objectij 
his  veneration,  and  those  which  are  ~ 
enough   to  have   their  tops   covered 
perpetual  snow  are  special Iv   feared, 
fancies  that  they  are  inhabited  bypti 
and  monstrous  animals,  that  fierce  binb] 
huge  size  sit  continuallv  on  tlieir  whit 
tops,  and  that  every  breeze  which  " 
from  them  is  the  voice  of  the  spirit 
haunts  it. 

In  consequence  of  these  superstition!.! 
natives  can  no  movfi  be  induced  to 
one  of  these  mountains  than  to  appi 
burial  ground.    Tliey  have  a  curious  Ic 
about  the  Tongariro  and   Mount  Ej 
saying  that   they  were  originally 
and  sister,  and  lived  together,  but'  ihsiV 
afterward  quarrelled  and  separated, 
is  another  strange  legend   of  a  spot 
Mount  Egmont,    Owing  to  the  natu 
the  ground,  a  strong  chemical  action  is  i 
stantly  taking  place,  which  gives  out 
quantities  oi  sulphuretted    hydn»gen 
The  natives  say  that  in  formerdavs  an. 
was  drowned  near  the  spot,  anrf  that 
since  that  time  his  body  has  been  de( 
ing. 

As  to  the  idols  of  the  New  Zealandc 
is  very  doubtful  whether  they  ever  exii 
There  are,  it  is  true,  manj^  represent 
of  the   human  form,  which  are  pop 
supposed  to  be  idols.    It  was  formerly  i 
posed  that  the  green  jade  ornaments, 
"  tikis,"  which  are  worn  suspended  from] 
neck,  were  idols;  but  it  is  now  known  " 
they  are  merely  ornaments,  deriving 
sole  value  from  being  handed  down 
one  generation  to  another. 

Three  examples  of  the  so-called  idolsi 
here  given.     One  of  them  is  remarkable 
its  gigantic  proportions  and  curious 
It  is  about  sixteen  feet  in  height,  and 
stead  of  consisting  of  a  single  human  ^ 
as  is  usually  the  case,  the  enormous  bk 
wood  is  carved  into  the  semblance  of 
figures,  one  above  the  other.    This 
ment  is  not  uncommon  in  New  Zealand,! 
is  found  also  in  Western  Africa.    I 
a  walking  stafi"  of  both  countries,  which 
composed  of  several  human   figures, 
upon  the  other's  head.    The  New  -"" 
stair  will  be  presently  described  and 
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This  gigantic  tiki  stands,  together  with 
veral  others,  near  the  toml)  of  the  daugh- 
rof  Te  W  hero- Whero,  and,  like  the  moiiu- 
ent  which  it  seems  as  it  were  to  guard,  is 
le  of  the  finest  examples  of  native  carving 
be  found  in  New  Zealand.  The  precise 
Ject  of  the  tiki  is  uncertain;  but  the  pro- 
iding  tongue  of  the  upper  figure  seems  to 
ow  uukt  it  is  one  of  the  numerous  deiiant 
itues  which  abound  in  the  islands.  The 
lives  say  that  the  lower  figure  represent.s 
lui,  the'  Atua  who,  according  to  Maori 
dition,  fished  up  the  islands  from  the 
trom  of  the  sea. 

Is  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration  No.  2, 
the  preceding  page,  nearly  the  whole  of 
h  figures  is  carved  with  most  elaborate 
•vcd  patterns,  which  descend  over  the 
as,  and  adorn  those  parts  of  the  statue 
i«:h  do  duty  for  hips.  A  portion  of  the 
ling  of  Raroera  Pah  is  seen  in  the  back- 
)und,  and  around  the  tiki  grow  many 
luts  of  the  phormium,  or  New  Zealand 
c. 

Vear  this  wonderful  and  mysterious  niece 
carving  stand  several  otliers,  all  of  the 
inary  type.    Two  such  tikis  are  shown  in 

illustration  No.  3,  opposite,  drawn  from 
tches  taken  at  AVTiakapokoko.    Although 

quite  so  large  as  the  double  tiki  of 
■oera,  they  are  of  verv  great  size,  a^s  may 
leen  by  contrasting;  them  with  the  figure 
Ihe  woman  who  is  standing  by  one  of 

11. 

ho  fi  rmest  belief  in  witchcraft  prevails  in 
r  Zenh lud,  though  not  to  such  an  extent 
a  manv  parts  of  Africa.  In  cascis  of  ill- 
i  f«.»r  wiiich  no  ordinary  cause  can  ])e  dis- 
?red,  especially  if  the  patient  be  of  high 
i,  -'makuta,"  or  witchcraft,  is  always 
»pcted.  If  a  chief,  for  example,  fancies 
,  he  has  been  bewitched,  he  thinks  over 
names  of  those  who  are  likely  to  have  a 
e  against  him,  and  pitches  upon  some 
artiinate  individual,  who  is  thereby 
med  to  death.  One  curious  example 
^uch  a  murder  is  related  by  Mr.  Angas. 
Xe  met  a  party  of  natives,  who  told 
n  that  a  woman,  a  relation  of  the  chief 
C&waka,  had  been  shot  by  another  chief, 
nsiupected  that  she  had  bewitched  his 
0.  Tne  yonng  man  had  been  taken  ill, 
A,  though  the  woman  in  question  did  her 
ttt  to  core  him,  he  died.  Ilis  father  took 
iiato  his  head  that  she  had  killed  liira  by 
ik  incantations,  and,  after  loading  his  mus- 
■tvith  a  stic^  shot  her  through  the  body. 
k  however,  she  was  the  relation  of  Nga- 
llh^  it  was  expected  that  the  chief  woiild 
emand  compensation  for  her  death,  and 
lit  the  muroerer  would  have  to  pay  a  very 
aw  sum.  This  sort  of  compensation  is 
lleS  "taua," 

There  are  several  modes  of  witchcraft; 
It  that  which  is  most  practised  is  per- 
med by  digging^  a  bole  in  the  ground  and 
roking  the  spirit  of  the  person  who  is  to 


be  bewitched.  After  the  incantations  are 
said,  the  invoked  spirit  appears  above  the 
hole  like  a  tlickering  light,  and  is  then  sol- 
emnly cursi^d  ])y  the  witch.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  digging  a  hole,  the  witch  goes 
by  night  to  tlie  rivijr  bank,  and  there  in- 
vokes the  spirit,  who  ap})ears  as  a  flame  of 
fire  on  the  opposite  ])ank. 

Dr.  Dioll'enbactli  gives  rather  a  curious 
account  <.>f  a  <listrict  named  Urewera,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  special  abode  of  witches. 
It  is  situated  in  the  northern  island,  between 
Taupo  and  Hawkes'  Bay,  and  consists  of 
steep  and  barren  hills,  liie  inhabitants  of 
this  district  are  few  and  scattered,  and  have 
the  n»putation  of  being  the  greatest  witches 
in  the  countr}-. 

''Tliev  are  much  feared,  and  have  little 
connection  with  the  neighboring  tri])es,  who 
avoid  them,  if  possible.  If  they  come  to 
the  coast,  the  natives  there  scarcely  venture 
to  refuse  them  anything,  for  fear  of  incur- 
ring their  displeasure.  They  are  said  to 
use  the  saliva  of  the  people  whom  they 
intend  to  bewitch,  and  visitors  carefully 
conceal  it,  to  give  them  no  opportunity  of 
working  them  evil.  Like  our  witches  and 
sorcerers  of  old,  thc^y  appear  to  be  a  very 
harmless  ])eople,  and  but  little  mixed  up 
with  the  quarrels  of  their  neighbors. 

"  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  manv  of  the  old 
settlers  in  the  country  have  become  com- 
I)lete  converts  to  the  belief  in  these  super- 
natural powers.  Witchcraft  has  bec^n  the 
cause  of  manv  murd(;rs:  a  few  days  before 
I  arrived  at  Aotea,  on  the  western  coast, 
three  had  be(?n  committed,  in  cons(;(juence 
of  people  d(»claring  on  their  deathbeds  that 
they  had  been  bewitched 

"It  is  another  curious  fact,  which  has 
been  noticed  in  Tahiti,  Hawaii,  and  the 
islands  inhabited  by  the  great  Polynesian 
race,  that  their  first"  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans produces  civil  wars  and  social  degra- 
dation, but  that  a  change  of  ideas  is  quickly 
introduced,  and  that  the  most  an(;ient  and 
deeply-rooted  prejudices  soon  becomes  a  sub- 
ject of  ridicule  to  the  natives,  and  are  abol- 
ished at  once.  Th(5  grey  priest,  or  tohunga, 
deeply  versed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  witch- 
craft and  native  medical  "treatment,  gives 
way  in  his  attendance  on  the  sick  to  every 
European  who  pretends  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  surgery  or  medicine,  and  de- 
rides the  former  credulity  of  his  patient. 

"  If  a  chief  or  his  wife  fall  sick,  the  most 
influential  tohunga,  or  a  Avoman  who  has 
the  odor  of  sanctity,  attends,  and  continues 
day  and  night  with  the  patient,  sometimes 
repeating  incantations  over  him,  and  some- 
times sitting  before  the  house  and  praying. 
The  following  is  an  incantation  which  is 
said  by  the  priest  as  a  cure  for  headache. . 
He  pulls  out  two  stalks  of  the  Pteria  eacu- 
lenUiy  from  which  the  fibres  of  the  root 
must  be  removed,  and,  beating  them  to- 
gether over  the  head  of  the  patient,  says 
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this  cnant'^-'- The  chant  in  question  is  as 
unintelligible  as  those  which  have  already 
been  mentioned.  Its  title  is  "  A  prayer  for 
the  dead  (t.  e.  the  sick  man)  when  his  head 
aches:  to  Atua  this  prayer  is  prayed,  that 
he,  the  sick  man,  may  become  well. 

When  a  chief  is  ill,  his  relations  assemble 
near  the  house  and  all  weep  bitterly,  the 
patient  taking  his  part  in  the  generai  sor- 
rowing; and  when  all  the  weeping  and 
mourning  has  been  got  out  of  one  village, 
the  patient  is  often  carried  to  another, 
where  the  whole  business  is  gone  over 
again.  Should  the  sick  person  be  of  an 
inferior  class,  he  goes  off  to  the  bush,  and 
remains  there  untn  he  is  well  again,  choos^ 
ing  the  neighborhood  of  a  hot  sprixig  if  he 


can  find  one,  or,  if  no  such  spring  is  at 
infusing  certain  herbs  in  boiling  wat 
inhaling  the  steam. 

As  may  be  imagined  from  the  pi 
which  they  have  in  cutting  up  the  de 
their  cannibal  feasts,  the  Maories  are 
practical  anatomists,  and  know  we] 
position  of  all  the  principal  organs  an 
sels  of  the  body.  Consequently,  the 
operate  in  cases  of  danger,  using  .« 
edged  shells  if  they  have  no  knives, 
can  also  set  broken  limbs  well,  briudi 
broken  surfaces  together,  binding  un 
with  splints,  la3ring  it  on  a  soft;  pilloi 
surrounding  it  with  a  wickerwork  c 
vance  in  Order  to  guard  it  against  inju 
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now  come  naturally  to  the  custom  of 
or  Taboo,  that  extraordinary  system 

extends    throughout    the  whole    of 
lesia,  modified  sUghtly  according    to 
Ity  in  which  it  exists. 

general  bearings  of  the  law  of  tapu 

be  inferred  from  the  sense  of  the  word, 

li  signifies  prohibition.    The  system  of 

is  merefore  a  law  of  prohibition,  and, 

stripped  of  the  extravagances  into 

it  often  deteriorates,  it  is  seen  to  be  a 
r excellent  system,  and  one  that  answers 
pnipose  or  a  morer  elaborate  code  of 
k    In   countries  where  an   organized 

jnt  is  employed  the  tapu  is  need- 

iWaA  we  find  that  even  in  those  parts  of 
Mrtii  where  it  was  once  the  only  restric- 
ikir  it  has  fallen  into  disuse  since  regu- 
"     mment  has  been  introduced. 

it  not  for  the  law  of  tapu,  an  abso- 
taoaichy  would  prevail  in  most  parts  of 
ia,  the  tapu  being  the  only  guardian 

,  ;rty  and  morality.  In  order  that  it 
be  emorced  on  the  people,  the  terrors 
iperstition  are  called  into  play,  and,  in 
tbsence  of  secular  law,  the  spiritual 

are  .evoked, 
[ioprotected  by  the  tapu.  property  could 
MooMt:  protected  by  it,  the  most  valued 
eoveteid  artides  are  safer  than    they 

be  in  England  or  America  despite 
elaborate  le^  sjrstem  that  secures  to 

man  that  which  is  his  own.    In  New 

when  a  man  has  cultivated  a  field 

or  aw«et  potatoes,  he  needs  no 


fence  and  no  watchman.  He  simply  sends 
for  the  tohunga,  who  lays  the  tapu  on  the 
field;  and  from  that  moment  no  one  save 
the  owner  will  venture  within  its  bounda- 
ries. 

Sometimes  a  canoe  is  hauled  up  on  the 
beach,  and  must  be  left  there  for  some  time 
unwatched.  The  ovmer  need  not  trouble 
himself  about  securing  his  vessel.  He  has 
the  tapu  mark  placed  upon  it,  and  the  boat 
is  accordinglv  held  sacred  to  all  except  its 
possessor.  Similarlv,  if  a  native  boat-builder 
fixes  on  a  tree  which  he  thinks  can  be  made 
into  a  canoe,  he  places  the  tapu  on  it,  and 
knows  that  no  one  but  himself  will  dare  to 
cut  it  down.  The  mark  of  tapu  in  this  case 
is  almost  invariably  the  removal  of  a  strip 
of  bark  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

Then  the  system  of  tapu  is  the  only  guar- 
dian of  morals.  It  has  been  already  men- 
tioned that  an  extreme  laxit3r  in  this  respect 
prevails  amon^  the  unmarried  girls,  ^ut 
as  soon  as  agin  is  married  she  becomes  tapu. 
to  all  but  her  husband,  and  any  ona  wno 
induces  her  to  become  unfaithfUl  must  pay. 
the  penalty  of  the  tapu  if  the  delinquents 
be  discovered.  Nor  is  the  tapu  restricted  to 
married  women.  It  is  also .  extended  to.> 
young  girls  when  they  are  betrothed;  and 
any  girl  on  whom  the  tapu  has  thus  been 
laid  is  reckoned  as  a  married  woman. 

It  will  be  seen^  therefore,.that  the  princi- 
ple of  the  tapu  is  a  good  one,,  and  that  it 
serves  as  protection  both. to  property  and 
morals.    Tnere  are^  of  course,  many  instan- 
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ces  where  this  system  has  run  into  extrava- 
gances, and  where,  instead  of  a  protection, 
It  has  developed  into  a  tyranny. 

Take,  for  example,  the  very  praiseworthy 
idea  that  the  life  of  a  chief  is  most  impor- 
tant to  his  people,  and  that  his  person  is 
therefore  considered  as  tapu.  This  is  a 
proper  and  wholesome  idea,  and  is  condu- 
cive to  the  interests  of  law  and  justice. 
But  the  development  of  the  system  becomes 
a  tyranny.  The  chief  himself  being  tapu, 
everythin«j  that  he  touched,  even  with  the 
skirt  of  his  garment,  became  tapu,  and 
thenceforth  belonged  to  him.  So  ingrained 
is  this  idea  that  on  one  occa.sion,  when  a 
great  chief  was  wearing  a  largo  and  hand- 
some mantle  and  found  it  too  heavy  for  a 
hot  day,  he  threw  it  down  a  precipice.  His 
companion  remonstrated  with  him,  saying 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  hung 
the  mat  on  a  bough,  so  that  the  next  comer 
might  make  use  of  it  The  chief  was  hor- 
ror-struck at  such  an  idea.  It  was  hardly 
Sossible  that  a  superior  to  himself  should 
nd  the  mat,  and  not  likely  that  an  equal 
should  do  80,  and  if  an  inferior  w^ere  to  wear 
it,  he  would  at  once  die. 

As  the  verv  contact  of  a  chiefs  carraent 
renders  an  object  tapu,  a  fortiori  does  his 
blood,  and  one  drop  of  the  blood  of  a  chief 
falling  upon  even  such  objects  as  are  free 
from  the  ordinary  laws  of  tapu  renders 
them  his  property.  A  curious  examnle  of 
the  operation  of  this  law  occurred  w-licn  a 
meeting  of  chiefs  was  called  at  the  Taupo 
lake.  As  the  principal  man  of  the  tribes,  tlie 
celebrated  chief  Te  Heu-heu  was  invited, 
and  a  new  and  beautifully  carved  canoe 
sent  to  fetch  him.  As  tic  stepped  into  it,  a 
splinter  ran  into  his  foot,  inflicting  a  very 
slight  wound.  Every  man  leaped  out  of 
the  canoe,  which  was  at  once  drawn  up  on 
the  beach  and  considered  as  the  property  of 
Te  Heu-heu.  Another  canoe  was  procured, 
and  in  it  the  party  proceeded  on  tneir  jour- 
ney. 

Another  kind  of  tapu  takes  place  with 
regard  to  any  object  which  is  connected 
with  the  death  of  a  native.  If,  for  example, 
a  Maori  has  fallen  overboard  from  a  canoe 
and  been  drowned,  the  vessel  can  never  be 
used  again,  but  is  tapu.  Or  if  a  man  com- 
mits suicide  by  shootins  himself,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  the  musket  is 
tapu.  But  in  these  cases  the  articles  are 
tapu  to  the  atuas,  and  not  to  men.  Some- 
times they  are  left  to  decay  on  the  spot,  no 
ftian  daring  to  touch  them,  or  they  are 
broken  to  pieces,  and  the  fra^ents  stuck 
upright  in  the  earth  to  mark  the  spot  where 
tine  event  occurred. 

Sometimes  this  personal  tapu  becomes 
exceedingly  inconvenient  The  wife  of  an 
old  and  venerable  tohunga  had  been  ill,  and 
was  made  tapu  fbr  a  certain  length  of  time, 
during  which  everything  that  me  touched 
became  tapu.    Even  the  very  ground  on 


which  she  sat  was  subject  to  this  law,  and 
accordingly,  whenever  she  rose  from  the 
ground,  the  spot  on  which  she  had  sat  was 
surrounded  with  a  fence  of  small  boughs 
stuck  archwise  into  the  earth,  in  order  to 
prevent  profane  feet  from  polluting  the 
sacred  spot 

The  most  sacred  object  that  a  New  Zea- 
lauder  can  imagine  is  the  head  of  the  chief. 
It  is  so  sacred  that  even  to  mention  it  is 
considered  as  an  affront  Europeans  have 
often  given  deadly  oflence  through  igno- 
rance of  this  superstition,  or  even  through 
iua'lvertence.  Mr.  Angas  narrates  a  curious 
instance  of  such  an  adventure.  A  friend  of 
his  was  talking  to  a  Maori  chief  over  his 
fence,  and  the  conversation  turned  upon 
the  crops  of  the  vear.  Quite  inadvertently 
he  said  to  the  chief,  "  Oh,  I  have  in  my  gar- 
den some  apples  as  large  as  that  little  boy's 
head''  —  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the 
chiefs  son,  who  was  standing  near  his 
father. 

He  saw  in  a  moment  the  insult  that  he 
had  oflercd,  and  apologized,  but  the  chief 
was  so  dc(iply  hurt  that  it  w^as  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  a  reconciliation  was 
brought  about    Tlie  simile  was  a  peculiarly 
unfortunate  one.     To  use  the  head  of  a 
cliief  s  son  as  a  comparison  at  all  was  bad 
enough,  but  to  compare  it  to  an  article  of 
food  was  about  the  most  deadly  insult  that 
could  be  offered  to  a  Maori.    All  food  and 
the  various   processes  of  preparation  an 
looked  down  upon  with  utter  contempt  by 
the  free  Maori,  who   leaves   all    cuhnaij 
operations  to  the  slaves  or  "cookies." 

One  of  the  very  great  chiefs  of  New  Zea« 
land  was  remarkiu)le  for  his  snowy  white 
hair  and  beard,  which  gave  him  a  most  ven« 
erable  a^ipect  He  was  held  in  the  highest 
respect,  and  was  Qo  extremely  sacred  a  man 
that  his  head  might  only  be  mentioned  in 
comi)arison  with  tl^p  snow-clad  top  of  the 
sacred  mountain. 

The  same  traveller  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted  for  the  previous  anecdote  relates  a 
curious  story  illustrative  of  this  etiquettOi 
There  was  a  certain  old  chief  named 
Taonui,  who  was  in  possession  of  the  orig- 
inal suit  of  armor  whleh  was  given  by 
George  IV.  to  E'Hongi  when  he  yisited 
England.  "  The  subsequent  history  of  tbil 
armor  is  somewhat  curious.  It  passed  fHnn 
the  Nga  Puis  to  Tetori  and  from  Tetori  to 
Te  Whero-Whero  at  the  Waikato  feast,  and 
came  into  Taonui^s  hands  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances. 

"  On  the  death  of  a  favorite  daughter  Te 
Whero-Whero  made  a  song,  the  substance 
of  which  was,  that  he  would  take  off  tlie. 
scalps  of  all  the  chiefs  except  Ncawalm^  and 
fling  them   into   his  daughter  s  grave  to 
avenge  her  untimely  deatL    The  words  of 
this  song  highly  insulted  the  various  indi- 
viduals against  whom  it  was  directed,  moro.. 
especially  as  it  was  a  great  curse  lor  tbe 
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hair  of  a  chief,  which  is  sacred,  to  be  thus 
treated  with  contempt  But  the  only  chief 
who  dared  to  resent  this  insult  from  so  great 
a  man  as  Te  Whero-Whero  was  Taonui,  who 
demanded  a '  taua,^  or  gift,  as  recompense  for 
the  affront,  and  received  the  armor  of  E' 
Ilongi  in  compensation. 

"  I  made  a  drawing  of  the  armor,  which 
wa**  old  and  rusty.  It  was  of  steel,  inlaid 
with  bra'W,  and,  tnough  never  worn  by  the 
possessors  in  battle  —  for  it  would  sadly  im- 
pede their  movements — it  is  regarded  with 
a  sort  of  superstitious  veneration  by  tlie  na- 
tives, who  look  upon  it  as  something  extra- 
ordinary."' 

A  clil»;f 's  head  is  so  exceedingly  sacred 
that,  if  he  should  touch  it  with  his  own  fin- 
ff  rs,  he  m;iy  not  touch  anything  else  with- 
out having  applied  the  hand  to  his  nostrils 
and  smelt  it  so  as  to  restore  to  the  head  the 
virtue  which  was  taken  out  of  it  by  the  touch. 
The  hair  of  a  chief  is  necessarily  sacred,  as 
growing  upon  liis  head.    When  it  is  cut,  the 
op\?ration  is  generally  confided  to  one  of  his 
wives,  who  receives  every  particle  of  the 
cut   hair  in  a  cloth,  and  buries  it  in  the 
ground.    In  consequence  of  touching  the 
chief's  hoafl,  she  becomes  tapu  for  a  week, 
dnrin^  which  time  her  hands  arc  so  sacred 
that  she  is  not  allowed  to  use  them.    Above 
all  things,  she  may  not  feed  herself,  because 
she  would  then  be  obliged  to  pollute  her 
hands  by  touching  food,  and  such  a  deed 
would  be  equivalent  to  putting  food  on  the 
chiefs  head  —  a  crime  of  such  enormity  that 
the  mind  of  a  Maori  could  scarcely  compre- 
hend iUt  possibility. 

AVTien  engaged  m  his  explorations  in  New 
Zealand,  and  employed  in  sketching  every 
object  of  interest  which  came  in  his  way, 
Mr.  Angas  found  this  notion  about  the 
chiers  head  to  bo  a  very  troublesome  one. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  portray  anything  con- 
nected with  food  with  the  same  pencil  with 
Y'hich  he  sketched  the  head  of  a  chief,  and 
to  put  a  drawing  of  a  potato,  a  dish  for  food, 
or  any  such  object,  into  the  same  portfolio 
which  contained  the  portrait  of  a  chief,  was 
thonght  t*.)  be  a  most  fearful  sacrilege. 

The  artist  had  a  narrow  escape  of  losing 
the  whole  of  his  sketches,  which  a  chief 
named  Kr>  Tarui  wanted  to  bum,  as  mixing 
sacred  with  profane  thmgs.  They  were 
only  rescued  by  the  intervention  of  l"o  Heu- 
heu,  a  superstitious  old  savage,  but  capable 
of  0c«in;r'that  the  white  man  had  meant  no 
harm  Warned  by  this  escape,  Mr.  Angas 
alwajsma'lc  his  drawings  of  tapu  objects  by 
stealth,  and  often  had  very  great  dilHculty  in 
eluding  the  suspicious  natives. 

Even  the  carved  image  of  a  chiefs  head  is 
considered  as  sacred  as  the  object  which  it 
represents.  Dr.  Dietfenbach  relates  a  curi- 
GOB  instance  of  this  superstition. 

^  In  one  of  the  houses  of  Te  Fuai,  the 
head  chief  of  all  the  Waikato.  I  saw  a  bust, 
made  by  himself,  witii  all  tno  serpentine 


lines  of  the  moko,  or  tattooing.  I  asked  him 
to  give  it  to  me,  but  it  was  only  after  much 
pressing  that  he  parted  with  it.  I  had  to  go 
to  his  house  to  fetch  it  myself,  as  nouc*.  of  his 
tribe  could  legally  touch  it,  and  he  licked  it 
all  over  before  he  gave  it  to  mo;  whether  to 
take  the  tapu  off,  or  whether  to  make  it 
more  strictly  saxrrcd,  I  do  not  know.  He 
particularly  engaged  me  not  to  put  it  into 
the  provision  bag,  nor  to  let  it  see  the  na* 
tives  at  Rotu-iiua,  whither  I  was  going,  or  he 
would  certainly  die  in  consequence. 

*'  Payment  for  the  bust  he  would  not  takej 
but  he  had  no  objection  to  my  making  him 
a  present  of  my  own  free  will:  which  I  ac- 
cordingly did,  presenting  him  and  his  wife 
with  a  sliirt  each." 

Once  the  natives  were  very  angry  be, 
cause  Mr.  Angas  went  under  a  cooking  shed, 
having  with  Tiim  the  portfolio  containing 
tlie  head  of  Te  Heu-heu.  Even  his  hands 
were  tapu  because  they  had  painted  the  i)()r- 
traitof  so  great  a  chief,  and  he  was  subjected 
to  many  annoyances  in  consequence.  Find- 
ing that  the  tapu  was  likely  to  become  ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient,  he  put  a  stop  to 
further  encroachments  by  saying  that,  if  the 
people  made  any  more  complaints,  he  would 
put  Te  Heu-heu's  head  into  the  fire.  This 
threat  shocked  tliem  greatly,  but  had  the  de- 
sired effect. 

Sometimes  this  sanctity  of  the  cliief  is  ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient  to  himself.  On  one 
occasion,  when  Mr.  Angas  was  visiting  the 
chief  Te  Whero-Whero,  he  found  the  great 
man  superintending  the  plantation  of  a 
kumera  ground  and  the  erection  of  a  house 
for  himself.  Bain  was  falling  fast,  but  the 
old  chief  sat  on  the  damp  ground,  wrapped 
up  in  his  blanket,  and  appearing  to  be  en- 
tirely unconcerned  at  the  weather,  a  piece  of 
sail-cloth  over  the  blanket  being  his  only  de- 
fence. 

He  did  not  rise,  according  to  the  custom ' 
of  the  old  heathen  chiefs,  who  will  some- 
times sit  for  several  days  together,  in  a  sort 
of  semi^apathetic  state.  To  the  request  that 
his  portrait  might  be  taken  Te  Whero- 
Whero  graciously  acceded,  and  talked  freely 
on  the  all  important  subject  of  land  while 
the  painter  was  at  work.  Finding  the  rain 
exceedingly  unpleasant,  the  artist  suggested 
that  they  had  better  move  into  a  bouse. 
The  old  chief,  however,  knowing  that  he 
could  not  enter  a  house  without  making  it 
his  property  by  reason  of  contact  with  liis 
sacred  person,  declined  to  move,  but  ordered 
a  shelter  to  be  erected  for  the  white  man. 
This  was  done  at  once,  by  fastening  a  blan- 
ket to  some  upright  poles:  and  so  the  portrait 
was  completed,  the  painter  under  cover  and 
the  sitter  out  in  the  rain. 

Localities  can  be  rendered  tapu,  even 
those  which  have  not  been  touched  by  the 
person  who  lays  the  tapu  upon  them.  The 
chief  Te  Heu-heu,  for  example^  was  pleased 
to  declare  the  volcano  Tonganro  unaer  the 
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tapu,  by  calling  it  his  backbone,  so  that  not 
a  native  woulcT  dare  approach  it,  nor  even 
look  at  it,  if  such  an  act  could  be  avoided. 
Mr.  Angas  was  naturally  desirous  of  visit- 
ing this  mountain,  but  found  that  such  a 
scheme  could  not  be  carried  out.  lie  of- 
fered blankets  and  other  articles  which  a 
New  Zealander  prizes;  but  all  to  no  pur- 

?08ie,  for  the  tapu  could  not  be  broken, 
'he  chief  even  tried  to  prevent  his  Avhite 
visitors  from  travelling  in  the  direction  of  the 
mountain,  and  only  gave  his  consent  after  or- 
dering that  the  sacred  Tongariro  should  not 
even  be  looked  at.  So  deeply  is  this  super- 
stition engraven  in  the  heart  of  the  New 
Zealander,  that  even  the  Christian  natives 
are  afraid  of  such  atapu,  and  will  not  dare 
to  approach  a  spot  that  has  thus  been  made 
sacred  by  a  tohunga.  Heasonin^  is  useless 
with  them;  they  will  agree  to  all  the  pro- 
positions, admit  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  them,  and  then  decline  to  run  so  terri- 
ble a  risk. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  native  ar- 
chitecture was  made  tanu  by  this  same  chief, 
w^ho  seems  to  have  hatl  a  singular  pleasure 
in  exercising  his  powers.  It  was  a  pah 
called  Waitananui,  and  was  originally  tlie 
stronghold  of  Tc  Ileu-heu.  It  is  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  and  the  side  which 
fronts  the  water  is  a  ruU  half-mile  in  length. 
It  is  made,  as  usual,  of  upright  posts  and 
stakes,  and  most  of  the  larger  posts  are 
carved  into  the  human  form,  with  visages 
hideously  distort<jd,  and  tongues  protruded 
seaward,  as  if  in  defiance  of  expected  ene- 
mies. 

Within  this  curious  pah  were  the  cannibal 
cook-houses  which  have  already  been  fig- 
ured, together  with  several  of  the  beautifully 
carved  patukas  or  receptacles  for  the  sacred 
food  of  the  chief.  Specimens  of  these  may 
be  seen  figured  on  page  831.  In  this  pah 
Mr.  Angas  found  the  most  elaborate  spec- 
imen of  the  patuka  that  he  ever  saw.  It 
was  fortunate  that  he  arrived  when  he  did, 
as  a  very  few  years  more  would  evidently 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  place. 
Many  of  the  most  beautiful  implements  of 
native  art  were  already  so  decayed  that  they 
were  but  a  8hai)eless  lieap  of  ruins,  and  the 
others,  were  rapidly  following  in  the  same 
path.  Of  these  specimens  of  Maori  carving 
and  architecture  nothing  is  now  left  but  the 
sketches  from  which  have  been  made  tiie 
illustrations  that  appear  in  this  work. 

Here  I  may  be  allowed  to  controvert  a 
popular  and "  plausi])le  fallacy,  which  has 
often  ])een  brought  before  the  public.  Trav- 
ellers are  blamed  for  bringing  to  England 
specimens  of  architecture  and  other  arts  from 
distant  countries.  It  is  said,  and  truly  too, 
that  8U(;h  articles  are  out  of  place  in  Eng- 
land. So  they  are:  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  if  they  had  not  been  in,England 
they  would  not  have  been  in  existence. 
fdhe  marvellous  sarcophagus,  for  example, 


brought  to  London  by  Belzoni,  and  now  la 
the  Soane  Museum,  would  have  been  broken 
to  pieces  and  hopelessly  destroyed  if  it  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  tlie  spot  where  it 
was  found. 

Again,  had  not  the  Assyrian  sculptures 
found  a  home  in  the  British  Museum,  they 
would  have  been  knocked  to  pi(?ces  by  the 
ignorant  tribes  who  now  roam  over  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh  the  Great  Even  had 
the  vast  statues  defied  entire  destruction, 
the  inscriptions  would  l<mg  ago  have  been 
defaced,  and  we  should  have  irnparably 
lost  some  of  the  most  valuable  additions 
to  our  scanty  knowledge  of  chronology. 

So  again  "with  the  Elgin  Marbles.  Un- 
doubtedly they  were  more  in  their  place 
in  Greece  than  they  are  in  England ;  but, 
if  they  had  not  been  brought  to  England, 
the  iconoclastic  hand  of  the  Mu.ssulman 
would  have  utterly  destroyed  them,  and  the 
loss  to  art  would  liave  been  indeed  terrible. 

Thus  is  it  with  regard  to  the  specimens 
of   savage    art,    no    matter    in    wiiat  way 
it  is  developed.    Taking  New   Zealand  as 
an   exam])le,  there    is    not    in  England  a 
single    specimen    of    a   Maori    house.     It 
could  be  easily  taken  to  pieces  and  put  to- 
gether again;"  it  is  peculiarly  valuable  to 
ethnologists  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
mixture  which  it  displays  of  ancient  Eg>-p- 
tian  architecture  and  ancient  Mexican  art; 
and  in  a  ver}-  few  years  there  will  not  be  a 
single  specimen  of  aboriginal  architecture 
in  the  whole  of  Now  Zealand.    The  Mao- 
ries,  who  have  abandoned  the  club  for  the 
rifie,  the  mat  for  the  blanket,  and  even  the 
blanket  for  the  coat  and  trousers,  have  be- 
gun  to  modify  tlieir  ancient  architecture, 
and    to  build   houses   after  the  European 
models. 

Unless,  therefore,  means  be  taken  to  res- 
cue si)ecimen8  of  Maori  architecture  from 
destruction,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted 
whetlier  in  twenty  years'  time  from  the 
present  date  a  single  specimen  will  exist 
as  a  type  of  native  art  So  it  is  with  the 
canoes.  Graceful,  picturesque,  and  adorned 
with  the  finest  specimens  of  Maori  art,  the 
canoes  were  unique  among  vessels.  At  tli« 
present  day  the  more  useful  but  more  com- 
monplace whaleboat  has  superseded  the 
canoe,  and  in  a  few  years  the  elaborately 
decorated  vessels  of  the  Maories  will  have 
utterlv  passed  away. 

We^may  be  sure  that  the  tide  of  civilwa- 
tion  is  sweeping  so  rapidly  over  the  world, 
that  a  very  few  vears  will  see  the  end  of 
savage  life 'in  alf  lands  to  which  the  white 
man  can  gain  access.  The  relics  of  the 
ancient  mode  of  life  are  left  by  the  natives 
to  perish,  and,  unless  they  are  rescued,  and 
brought  to  a  country  where  they  can  be 
preserved,  they  will  necessarily  vanish  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Having  this  idea  in 
my  own  mind,  I  set  myself  some  years  ago 
to  collect  articles  of  daily  use  from  all  parts 
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the  world.  The  light  which  they  throw 
3n  anthropology  is  really  astonishing,  and, 
ong  some  eiglit  or  nine  hundred  speci- 
ns,  there  is  not  one  that  does  not  tell  its 
D  story. 

rake,  tor  example,  the  stone  merai  that 
»  before  me.  What  a  tale  does  it  not  tell 
the  country  where  it  was  found,  and  of 
I  workman  who  made  it!  The  stone 
vws  that  it  was  obtained  from  a  volcanic 
intry:  the  short,  weighty  form  of  the 
Bpon  shows  tliat  it  was  made  for  a  cour- 
x>us  race  who  fought  hand  to  hand ;  and 
J  graceful  curves  and  perfect  balance  of 
i  weaj>on  show  that  the  maker  was  a  true 
imL  More  than  that.  The  merai  has 
&n  made  by  rubbing  it  with  another 
Hie,  and  must  have  occupied  years  of 
»r.  See,  then,  what  a  tale  this  wcjapon 
Di  us  —  the    volcanic  region,    the    cour- 

r  warrior,  and  the  worthlessncss  of 
Year  after  year  the  man  must  have 
Med  at  that  merai,  bending  his  tattooed 
|a  over  it,  balancing  it  in  his  hand,  and 
"  "n^  its  soft  curves  grow  into  perfection, 
auer  it  was  macie,  he  has  evidently 
it  about  with  him,  fought  with  his 
and  dashed  out  their  brains  with  its 
sharp  and  now  notched  edge.  After- 
when  he,  or  may  be  his  grandson, 
to  fight  against  the  white  men,  their 
8  were  too  terrible  to  be  opposed, 
the  merai  was  taken  from  the  hand  of 
dead  warrior  as  he  lay  on  the  field  of 
"  ,  its  plaited  cord  still  round  his  wrist, 
ermore  will  a  stone  merai  be  made,  and 
ver}'  long  the  best  examples  of  Maori 
US  will  be  found  in  English  museums. 
e  will  now  return  to  the  subject  of  the 
piL  Useful  as  it  may  be  as  a  guardian  of 
nperty,  it  often  exaggerates  that  duty,  and 
Mnecs  very  inconvenient  results.  For 
Simple,  some  travellers  were  passing 
mgh  the  country,  and  were  hungry  and 
hiried,  and  without  food.  Very  oppor- 
there  came  in  sight  a  fine  pig;  but 
ttimal  contrived  to  run  across  a  piece 
ground  which  was  tapu,  and  in  conse- 
became  tapu  itself  for  a  certain 
of  days,  ana  could  not  be  eaten. 
^llme  are  thousands  of  such  tapu  spots  in 
leeonntry.  If,  for  example,  a  great  chief 
libeen  travelling,  every  place  where  he  sits 
» rest  is  tapu,  and  is  nutrked  by  a  slight 
ace  of  sticks.  In  many  cases,  each  of 
Me  sacred  spots  has  its  own  name.  The 
me  18  the  case  when  the  body  of  a  chief  is 
fried  to  his  own  pah  for  burial,  every  rcst- 
f  place  of  the  bearers  becoming  tapu. 
wrefore  nothing  was  more  likely  than  to 
me  across  one  of  these  tapu  spots,  or  more 
n  than  for  the  pig  to  break  through  its 
mt  fence. 

I.  cnrtoas  modification  of  the  tapu  took 
kce  before  and  after  a  battle.  The  tohunga 
lembled  the  warriors  of  his  own  party,  and 
at  with  them  to  the  lake  or  river,  which 


had  been  made  tapu  for  the  purpose.  The 
men  then  threw  off  all  their  clothing,  and 
went  into  the  water,  which  they  scooped  up 
with  their  hands  and  threw  over  their  heads 
and  bodies.  The  priest  then  recited  the 
api)ropriate  incantation. 

Thus  the  battle  tapu  was  laid  upon  the 
warriors,  who  were  thereby  prohibitcid  from 
undertaking  any  other  business  except  that 
of  fighting,  and" were  supposed,  moreover,  to 
be  under  the  protection  of  the  gods.  This 
tapu  was  most  strictly  regarded,  and  the 
warriors  had  to  learn  quite  a  long  list  of 
occupations  which  were  forbidden  to  them, 
such  as  carrying  a  load,  cutting  their  own 
hair,  touching  the  head  of  a  woman,  and  so 
forth. 

After  the  fighting  is  over,  it  Is  necessary 
that  the  tapu  should  be  tak(;n  off*  from  the 
survivors,  so  that  they  should  be  enabled  to 
return  to  their  usual  mode  of  life.  This 
ceremony'  is  rather  a  complicated  one,  and 
varies  slightly  in  difi*erent  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  cluef  features,  however,  are  as. 
follows:  — 

Each  man  who  had  killed  an  enemy,  or 
taken  a  slave,  pulled  off  a  lock  of  hair  from 
the  victim,  and  retained  it  as  a  trophy. 
They  then  went  in  a  body  to  the  tohunga, 
and  gave  him  a  portion  of  the  hair.  This 
he  tied  on"  a  couple  of  little  twigs,  raised 
them  high  above  his  head,  and  recited  the 
incantation;  after  which  the  whole  body 
joined  in  the  war  song  and  dance.  This 
being  over,  the  warriors  clapped  their  hands 
together  and  struck  their  legs,  that  act  being 
supposed  to  take  ofi"  the  tapu  which  had  been 
contracted  by  imbruing  them  in  the  blood 
of  the  enemy. 

The  war  party  then  goes  home,  and  a 
similar  ceremony  is  undergone  in  tlie  pres- 
ence of  the  jirincipal  tohunga  of  their  pah, 
the  hands  being  clapped  and  the  war  dance 
performed.  The  remainder  of  the  hair  is 
given  to  the  tohunga,  who,  after  reciting 
his  incantation,  flings  the  tuft  of  hair  away, 
and  ends  by  another  incantation,  which  de- 
clares that  the  tapu  is  taken  awaj\ 

As  a  general  rule,  the  tapu  can  only  be 
taken  off  by  the  person  who  imposed  it; 
but  if  a  man  imposed  a  tapu  on  anything, 
another  who  was  very  much  his  superior 
would  not  have  much  scruple  in  breaking 
through  it  By  courtesy  the  tapu  was 
mostly  respected  by  great  and  small  alike, 
and,  by  courtesy  also,  the  ver}'  great  men 
often  put  themselves  to  great  inconvenience 
by  refraining  from  actions  that  would  lay 
tne  tapu  on  me  property  of  inferiors.  Thus 
we  have  seen  how  a.  chief  refused  to  enter  a 
house,  lest  he  should  render  it  his  property, 
and  preferred  to  sit  in  the  pouring  rain, 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  depriving  an 
inferior  of  his  property. 

Should  an  object  become  tapu  by  acci- 
dent, the  tohunga  can  take  off  tne  tapu  and 
restore  the  object  to  use.  A  curious  instance 
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of  the  exercise  of  this  power  is  related  by  a 
traveller.  A  white  man,  who  had  borrowed 
an  iron  pot  for  cooking,  wanted  some  soft 
water,  and  so  he  placed  the  pot  under  the 
eaves  of  a  house  from  which  the  rain  was 
running.  Now,  the  house  happened  to  be 
tapu,  and  in  consequence  the  water  running 
from  it  made  the  pot  tapu.  It  so  happened 
that  a  woman,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, used  the  pot  for  cooking,  and 
when  she  was  told  that  the  vessel  was  tapu 
she  was  greatly  frightened,  declariuj^  that  she 
would  die  before  nisht  In  this  difficulty  a 
tohmiga  came  to  ner  relief,  repeated  an 
incantation  over  the  vessel,  and  made  it 
"noa,"  or  common,  again. 

Sometimes  the  tapu  only  lasts  for  a  period, 
and,  after  that  time  has  elapsed,  expires 
without  the  need  of  anv  ceremony.  Thus,  if 
a  person  who  is  tapu  by  sickness  is  touched 
b^  another,  the  latter  is  tapu  for  a  definite 
time,  usually  three  days.  If  a  sick  person  dies 
inside  a  house,  that  house  is  ipso  facto^  tapu 
and  may  never  again  be  used.  It  is  painted 
with  red  ochre,  as  a  sign  of  its  sanctity,  and 
is  left  to  decay.  In  consequence  of  this 
superstition,  when  the  patient  seems  likely 
to  die,  he  is  removed  rrom  the  house,  and 
taken  to  a  spot  outside  the  pah,  where  a  shed 
is  built  for  his  reception. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  account 
how  great  is  the  power  of  the  tapu,  and  how 
much  it  adds  to  the  power  of  the  chiefs. 
Indeed,  without  the  power  of  tapu,  a  chief 
would  be  but  a  common  man  among  his 
people  —  he  would  be  liable  to  the  tapu  of 
others,  and  could  not  impose  his  own.  The 
tapu  is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  against  the 
spread  of  Christianity.    Knowing  that  the 


missionaries  treat  the  tapu  as  a  mere  supep- 
stltion,  the  great  chiefs  do  not  choose  to 
embrace  a  religion  which  will  cause  them  to 
lose  their  highest  privilege,  and  would  de- 
prive them  or  the  one  great  power  by  whidi 
they  exercise  their  authority. 

Mr.  Williams,  the  well-known  missionaiy. 
sums  up  the  subject  of  the  tapu  in  very  bola 
and  graphic  language:  — ^"  It  is  the  secret  of 
power,  and  the  strength  of  despotic  rule. 
It  affects  things  both  great  and  small.  Here 
it  is  seen  tending  a  brood  of  chickens,  and 
there  it  directs  me  energies  of  a  kingdom. 
Its  inlluence  is  variously  diffused.  Coasts, 
islands,  rivers,  and  seas;  animals,  fruit,  fish, 
and  vegetables;  houses,  beds,  pots,  cups,  and 
dishes;  canoes,  with  all  that  belong  to  them, 
with  their  management;  dress,  omanients, 
and  arms;  things  to  eat  and  things  to  drink; 
the  members  of  the  body;  the  manners  and 
customs;  language,  names,  temper;  and  even 
the  gods  also;  all  come  under  the  influence 
of  the  tapu. 

^^It  is  put  into  operation  by  religious, 
political,  or  selfish  motives;  and  idleness 
lounges  for  months   beneatli  its  sanctioD. 
Many  are  thus  forbidden  to  raise  their  hands 
or  extend  their  arms  in  any  useful  emplo]^- 
ment  for  a  long  time.    In  this  district  it  is 
tapu  to  build  canoes;  on  that  island  it  is  tapi 
to  erect  good  houses.    The  custom  is  much 
in  fovor  among  chiefs,  who  adjust  it  so  tiiat 
it  sits  easily  on  themselves,  while  they  we 
it  to  gain  influence  over  those  who  an 
nearl^r  their  equals;  by  it  they  supply  manj 
of  their  wants,  and  command  at  will  all  who 
are  beneath  them.    In  imposing  a  tapu,  a 
chief  need  only  be  checked  by  a  care  thai 
ho  is  countenanced  by  ancient  precedent^*^ 
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£  now  come  to  the  ceremonies  that  he- 
ig^  to  funerals. 

When  a  chief,  or  indeed  any  Rangatira, 
es,  his  friends  and  relations  deck  the  body 
I  the  finest  clothes  which  the  deceased  had 
ORsessed  in  his  lifetime,  lay  it  out,  and  as- 
nnble  round  it  for  the  customary  mourning, 
^e  women  are  the  chief  mourners,  and 
idulge  in  the  most  demonstrative,  not  to 
*y  ostentatious,  ebuUitions  of  grief.  Some- 
nies  they  squat  upon  the  ground,  their 
^ies  andf  faces  wrapped  in  their  mantles, 

if  utteriy  overpowered  by  grief.  Some- 
^es  they  wave  their  arms  in  the  air,  shak- 
S  their  hands  with  expressive  gestures  of 
^w;  and  all  the  while  they  utter  loud 
^jing  cries,  while  the  tears  stream  down 
^T  cheeks. 

*^Uch  of  this  extravagant  sorrow  is  neces- 
^ty  feigned,  according  to  the  custom  of 
'^  Zealand  life,  which  demands  tears  on 

^any  occasions;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
Jt  much  is  real  and  truly  felt  The  women 
V^emselves  severely  with  shells,  making 
^^ons  in  the  skin  several  inches  in  length, 
'^^e  incisions  are  filled  with  charcoal,  as 
J^ey  had  been  part  of  the  regular  moko  or 
'^,  and  become  indelible,  being,  in  fact, 
l^etual  records  of  sorrow.  Some  of  these 
^'J^en  cut  themselves  with  such  severity, 
^  in  their  old  age  they  are  covered  wim 
^  thin  blue  lines  of  the  "  tangi,"  their 
^  limbs,  and  bodies  being  traversed  by 
1^  in  rather  a  Indicrons  manner.  The 
^  lines  might  be  misti^en  for  regular 
tfboing,  ezeept  Ibr  one  point    They  nave 
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no  pattern,  and  instead  of  beine  curved,  as 
is  always  the  case  with  the  moko,  they  are 
straight,  about  two  inches  in  length,  and  run 
paraUel  to  each  other. 

They  address  long  speeches  to  the  dead 
man,  cnuQierating  nis  many  virtues,  his 
courage,  his  liberality,  the  strength  of  his 
tapu,  and  so  forth,  mixed  with  reproaches 
to  him  for  dyiim  and  going  away  from  them 
when  they  stood  in  such  need  of  him.  In- 
deed, the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  with  the 
exception  of  cutting  the  skin,  are  very  like 
those  of  an  Irish  vfSke, 

In  the  illustration  No.  1,  on  the  872nd 
age,  are  shown  these  various  ceremonies. 

e  dead  body  of  the  chief  is  lying  under 
the  shed,  wrapped  in  the  best  mantle,  and 
with  a  coronal  of  feathers  in  the  hair.  In* 
the  front  sits  a  chit^f,  whose  rank  is  de- 
noted by  his  hani,  or  staff  of  office,  that  lies 
by  him,  and  by  the  elaborate  mantle  in 
which  he  has  wrapped  himself  Standing 
near  the  corpse  is  one  of  the  mourners,  with 
arms  upraised  and  hands  quivering,  while 
others  are  seen  sitting  in  various  attitudes 
of  woe.  The  fence  of  the  pah  is  shown  in 
the  background,  with  its  grotesque  images 
and  curious  architecture. 

When  the  old  people  attend  a  frmeral, 
they  usually  paint  themselves  freely  with 
red  ochre,  ana  wear  wreaths  c^  green  leaves 
upon  their  heads.  The  house  in  which  the 
death  took  place  is  rendered  tapu  until  the 
body  is  finally  disposed  of — an  event  wbieh 
does  not  take  place  for  some  time. 

After  IhevioiK^ngoepsiBonieBhaTtlMien 
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completed,  the  body  is  placed  in  a  sort  of 
cotUn  and  allowed  to  decay,  the  greeu  jade 
merai,  the  tiki,  the  hani,  and  other  emblems 
of  rank  being  placed  with  the  corpse.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  this  coffin  is  canoe- 
shaped,  and  suspended  to  the  branches  of  a 
tree,  certain  places  being  kept  sacred  for  this 
purpose.  There  existed,  for  example,  several 
craves  belonging  to  the  Nga-j^ui  tribe,  which 
had  been  preserved  on  account  of  the  sacred 
character  which  belonged  to  them.  The 
natives  had  lon^  abandoned  the  custom  of 
hanging  the  coffins  of  the  dead  on  the  trees, 
but  the  sacred  character  still  clung  to  them, 
and,  though  the  woods  in  that  part  of  the 
country  had  been  felled,  the  sacred  groves 
were  allowed  to  flourish  unharmed. 

Sometimes  the  body  of  a  very  great  chief 
was  placed  in  a  wooden  receptacle  in  the 
midst  of  the  pah,  called  the  waki  -tapu,  and 
there  allowed  to  decay.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, a  most  horrible  odor  is  disseminated 
through  the  pah  during  the  process  of  decom- 
position; but  the  inhabitants  do  not  seem  to 
trouble  themselves,  their  nostrils  not  being 
easily  offended.  For  example,  when  a  whale 
is  thrown  ashore,  the  stench  of  the  huge 
mass  of  decomposition  is  so  oveq^oweri ug 
that  an  European  cannot  endure  it.  The 
natives,  however,  say  that  they  are  used  to  it, 
and  do  not  notice  it.  Indeed,  people  who 
can  eat  the  horrible  messes  of  putrid  maize 
of  which  they  are  so  fond  must  be  so  obtuse 
of  scent  as  to  be  indifl'erent  to  any  ill  odor. 

Be  it  as  it  mav,  in  time  the  process  of 
decav  is  supposecl  to  be  complete,  —  seven 
or  eight  months  being  the  usual  time.  A 
curious  ceremony,  called  the  "hahunga,'' 
then  takes  place.  The  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  decN^ased  chief  are  again  assembled, 
and  the  bones  are  solemnly  taken  from  their 
receptablc  and  cleaned.  The  person  who 
cleans  them  is  necessarily  tapu,  but  is  ren- 
dered "  noa,"  or  common  again,  by  the  eldest 
son  and  daughter  of  the  deceased  chief  eating 
of  the  sacred  food  offered  to  the  dead.  Should 
the  eldest  girl  happen  to  be  dead,  the  food  is 
placed  in  a  calabash,  and  laid  in  the  now 
empty  coffin,  the  spirit  of  the  girl  being 
caJhid  by  name,  and  the  food  offered  to  her. 
The  spirit  is  supposed  to  partake  of  the 
food;  and  the  tapu  is  thus  removed  as 
effectually  as  if  she  were  alive,  and  had  visibly 
eaten  the  provisions.  Should  the  chief  have 
had  no  daughter,  the  nearest  female  relative 
takes  the  office.  The  usual  orations  are  made 
in  honor  of  the  deceased  and  the  merai,  tiki, 
and  other  ornaments  of  the  dead  chief  are 
then  handed  over  to  his  eldest  son,  who  thus 
takes  possession  of  the  post  which  his  father 
had  vacated,  the  ceremony  being  analogous 
to  a  coronation  among  Europeans. 

"VVTien  the  celebrated  chiei  E '  Hongi,  the 
"  Scourge  of  New  Zealand,^^  as  he  has  been 
called,  died,  his  children  were  so  afraid  that 
ihey  would  be  attacked  by  those  whom  the 
ierror  of  his  name  had  kept  quiet,  that  they 


wanted  to  omit  the  prelimlDary  orations  an! 
"tangi,"and  to  lay  his  body  in  the^waK- 
tai)U,"  or  sacred  place,  on  the  day  after 
death.  This  intention  was,  however,  oi 
ruled,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  fore^ii 
of  the  dyin^  chief. 

Feeling  that  his  end  was  close  at  hand  J 
rallied  his  sons  round  him,  sent  for  all  I 
warlike  stores,  the  merais,  patus,  musket 
ammunition,  and,  above  all,  the  armor  whi 
he  had  received  from  George  IV.,  and 
queathed   them  to   his   children.    He 
asked  what  *'utu,"  or  satisfaction,  should  I 
exacted  for  his  death,  but  replied  that 
only  utu  which  his  spirit  would  desire 
that  his  tribe  should  be  valiant,  and 
any  attack  that  might  be  made  upon  the 
But  for  this  really  noble  sentiment,  the 
would  have  been  great  slaughter  at  hisdc 
in  order  to  furnish  attendants  for  him. 

That  his  tribe  should  for  the  future 
valiant,  and  repel  the  attacks  of  their 
emies,  was  the  ruling  idea  in  E '  Hoi 
mind;  and  on  March  6, 1828,  he  died, 
tinually  repeating  the  words,  *'  Kia  toal 
toa! " — i.  c.  *'  Be  valianti  be  valiant  I  " 

After  the  ceremony  of  cleaning  the 
is   over,  they   are   taken  by  the  print 
tohunga,  or  priest,  who  generally  disj 
of  them  in  some  secret  spot  sacred  to 
remains  of  dead  chiefs,  and  known  onlj 
himself.    Sometimes,  however,  they  are 
in  beautifully  carved  boxes,  which  are 
ported  on  posts  in  the  middle  of  the  pah. 

Sometimes  the  waki-tapu,  or  sacred  pi 
in  which  the  body  of  a  chief  is  ])laced  wl 
it  undergoes  decomposition,  is  marked  iii| 
very  curious  manner,  and  the  entire  vill'' 
deserted  for  a  time.    For  example,  at 
pah  of  Ilurewenua,  the  chief  had  died  at 
six  weeks  before  Mr.  Angas  arrived  at 
place,  which  he  found  deserted.    '•  Not 
from  this  island  pah  stood  the  village 
Huriwenua,  the  gaily-ornamented  tomb 
the  late  chief  forming  a  cons])icuou6  obj 
in  the  centre.    Here,  although  everytl 
was  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation,  noij 
living  soul  was  to  be  seen;  the  village, 
its  neat  houses  mode  of  raupo,  and  its 
yards  and  provision   boxes,   was  entii 
deserted.    From  the  moment  the  chief 
laid  beneath  the  upright  canoe,  on  w1 
were  inscribed  his  name  and  rank,  the  wl 
village  became  strictly  tapu,  or  sacred, 
not  a  native,  on  pain  of  death,  wasperaut 
to  trespass  hear  the  spot    Tue  houses 
all  fastened  up,  and  on  most  of  the  d( 
were  inscriptions  denoting  that  the  propel 
of  such  an  one  remained  mere. 

"An   utter  silence   pervaded   the  pi 
After  ascertaining  that  no  natives  were 
the  vicinity  of  the  forbidden  spot,  I  landc 
and  trod  the  sacred  ground ;  and  my  footstep 
were  probably  the  nrst,  since  the  desertic 
of  the  village,  that  had  echoed  along  its  pit 
isaded  passages. 

i^On  arriving  at  the  tomby  I  waa  stmcl 
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with  the  contrast  between  the  monument  of 

the  savage  and  that  of  the  civilized  European. 

In  the  erection  of  the  latter,  marble  and  stone 

and  the  most  durable  of  metals  are  emx)loyed, 

while  rapidly  decaying  wood,  red  ochre,  and 

ftathcrs  form  the  decorations  of  the  ^laori 

tomb.    Huriwenua  having  been  buried  only 

weeks,  the  ornaments  of  the  waki-tapu, 

ncred  place,  as  those  erections  are  called, 

jn  fresh  and    uniniured.     The   central 

Wpright  canoe  was  richly  painted  with  black 

md  red.  and  at  the  top  was  written  the  nami; 

of  tilie  chief;  above  which  there  hung  in  clus- 

lexS|  boncbes  of  kaka  feathers,  forming   a 

km  mass  at  the  summit  of  the  canoe.    A 

(loaUe  fence  of  high  palings,  also  painted  red, 

and  ornamented  witii  devices  in  arabes(iuo 

irort,extonded  round  the  gnive,  and  at  every 

ftatening  of  flax,  where  the  horizontal  rails 

were  attached  to  the  uprij^ht  fencing,  were 

Stuck  two  feathers  of  the  albatross,  the  sunny 

wliiteiiess  of  which  contrasted   beautifully 

with  the  sombre  black  and  red  of  the  re- 

miiiderof  the  monument 

-    One  of  these  tombs  may  be  seen  in  the 

|.  hictipuiul  of  illustration  No.  1,  on  p.  800, 

I  CQntiuniiig  the  portrait  of  an  old  priest,  and 

-mother  is  shown  in  the  view  of  a  village 

which  will  be  given  on  a  future  page. 

Tf ithin  the  pah  is  often  erected  a  monu- 
ment or  mausoleum  of  the  dead.  A  verv 
beautiful  example  of  this  kind  of  tomb 
WB*  erected  in  the  pali  of  Kangihaeta  to  the 
Uemory  of  £^  Toki,  the  mother  of  Raupa- 
hara. 

It  was  nearly  semi-circular  in  shape,  and  the 
body  was  placed  in  it  in  an  upright  position. 
It  was  covered  with  a  roof,  squared  at  tin* 
eomers,  and  projecting  like  a  v(irandah  all 
nmnd,  and  sloping  toward  the  back.  The 
Mntral^tomb,  the  roof,  and  the  posts  which 
■opported  it,  were  all  covered  with  the  most 
dahorate  arabesque  pattern,  mostly  of  a 
i^ral  character.  Paint  was  liberally  used 
«i  it,  that  on  the  central  tomb  or  coffin 
Vtag  red  and  white,  whi^e  that  which  dec- 
.WMdie  zoof  and  posts  was  red  and  black. 
Ii  front  of  the  projecting  roof  was  hung 
ika  bcmtiAilly  woven  kaitSca  mat  of  the  de- 
■Maad  woman,  and  tufts  of  the  white  feath- 
■I  if  the  albatroBS  were  arranged  at  regu- 
Iviitervals  upon  it. 
"^  when  Mr.  Angas  saw  this  beautiful 
of  Maori  art,  it  was  beginning 
'j  the  climate  being  damp,  and  the 

noTer  repairing  a  decaymg  tomb. 

ttwiL  of  oourse,  strictly  tapu.  No  native 
IM  lO  00  doee  to  it^  ana  for  a  slave,  or 
Bven  a  nee  man  of  inferior  rank,  to  go 
ivitfain  a  cerbdii  distance  of  it  would  have 
>een  a  crima  punishable  with  instant 
leath. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  on 
he  preceding  -  page  an  illustration  of  this 
eautiful  monument  of  Maori  art,  taken 
om  a  drawing  made  by  Mr.  An^  in 
m,   while  i&  perishable   materials  of 


which  the  tomb  was^  made  were  yet  in 
tolerable  preservation.'  Under  the  carved 
and  decorated  roof  may  be  seen  the  semi- 
circular cof!in  in  whicli  the  body  had  been 
placed,  distinguished  from  the  outer  portion 
of  the  tomb  by  the  red  and  white  colors  with 
which  it  Wits  nainted,  in  contrast  to  the  red 
and  bliuik  of  the  outer  i)ortions.  The  reader 
will  notice  that  red  is  the  prevalent  color  in 
all  tombs,  because  red  is  the  hue  of  mourn- 
ing as  well  as  of  war  among  the  Muorics. 
Immediately  under  the  eaves  of  the  front 
may  be  seen  the  highly  ornament.d  border 
of  the  kaitaka  mat  once  worn  by  the  de- 
ceased, and  now  lell  to  decay  iipon  her 
tomb. 

Round  the  tomb  itself  runs  a  slight  and 
low  f(»nce.  This  palisade,  small  as  it  might 
appear,  afforded  ample  i)rotection  to  the 
tomb,  inasmuch  tis  the  whole  space  within  it 
wiis  rendi;red  sacred  by  n  tiipu  laid  upon  it 
l)y  Uaupahara,  so  that  not  even  the  hi<jhest 
cliief  would  venture  to  enter  the  forbidden 
enclosure. 

Cue  of  the  finest  specimens  of  carving  in 
New  Zealand  —  ])erhaps  the  finest  in  the 
whole  country  —  is,  or  rather  was,  a  mau- 
soleum erected  by  Te  Whero-Whero  to  his 
lavorite  daughter.  It  was  upon  the  death 
of  this  dauj]:hter  that  Te  Whero-Whero  gave 
such  dire  olieni^e  to  the  other  chiefs  by  threat- 
ening to  throw  their  scalps  into  his  daugh- 
ter's grave,  for  which  offence  he  had  to  give 
up  the  celebrated  armor  of  E'  Ilongi  by  way 
of  ium. 

The  monument  was  erected  in  llaroera, 
formerly  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  pahs 
in  Xew  Zealand,  but  rendered  desolate 
by  the  act  of  the  headstrong  and  determined 
cliie£  He  had  this  wonderful  tomb  built  tor 
his  daughter,  and,  as  soon  as  her  body  was 
placed  within  it,  he  pronounced  the  whole 
pah  to  bo  tjxpu.  It  w^as  at  once  deserted: 
old  and  young  quitted  the  place,  heaving 
everything  behind  them,  the  provisions  to 
moulder  and  the  weapons  to  decay.  Solid 
houses  that  had  occupied  many  years  in 
building  and  carving  were  allowed  to  fall 
into  mere  shapeless  heaps  of  ruins;  and  even 
in  1844  the  rank  vegetation  had  so  com- 
pletely overrun  the  place  that  many  of  the 
best  pieces  of  native  work  were  covered  by 
the  foliage. 

The  tomb  is  about  twelve  feet  high,  and 
consists  of  the  usual  box  for  the  reception 
of  the  body,  covered  by  a  projecting  roo^ 
which  is  supported  by  pillars.  Were  it  as 
graceful  in  form  as  the  monument  to  E' 
Toki,  this  would  be  by  far  the  finest  spec- 
imen of  native  art;  out  unfortunately  it 
does  not  possess  the  bold  outline  and  con- 
trast of  the  curve  and  the  straight  line 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  E-  Toki's 
tomb. 

The  elaboration  of  the  carving  on  this 
monument  is  so  great  that  it  almost  baffles 
the  skill  of  the  draughtsman.    Mr.  Angas 
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succeeded  in  copying  it,  and  when  the 
drawing  was  shown  to  the  artist  who  had 
executed  the  work  he  was  astounded,  and 
pronounced  the  white  man  to  })e  a  great 
tohuu^ja.  The  roof  is  supported  by  pillars, 
each  pillar  consisting  of  two  human  hgures, 
the  upper  standing  on  the  head  of  the  lower. 
The  upper  figure  is  about  seven  feet  in 
height,  and  has  a  gigantic  head,  with  an 
enormous  protruding  tongue  that  reaches 
to  the  breast. 

The  whole  of  the  tomb  is  covered  with  hu- 
man h(;ads.  Exclusive  of  those  upon  the 
posts,  the  front  alone  of  the  tomb  contains 
fourteen  faces,  each  differing  from  the  other 
in  expression  and  pattern  of  the  moko,  but 
all  wearing  the  same  defiant  air.  Their 
enormous  eves  are  made  peculiarly  conspic- 
uous by  being  carved  out  of  haliotis  shell, 
carrying  out  on  a  large  scale  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  chiefs^  hanis  and  other  sculp- 
tures. The  whole  of  the  space  between  the 
figures  is  covered  with  the  most  elaborate 
arabesques,  intertwining  with  each  other  in 
a  bewildering  manner,  but  each  running  its 
own  boldly  curved  course.  Between  the 
various  pieces  tliat  compose  this  tomb  are 
set  bunches  and  tufts  of  white  and  green 
feathers,  which  serve  to  adorn  as  well  as  dis- 
guise the  necessary  seams  of  the  wood- 
work. 

This  wonderful  monument  was  entirely 
carved  by  one  man,  named  Paranui.  lie 
was  lame",  and  in  cotisequence  had  expended 
his  energies  in  art,  in  which  he  had  so 
greatly  distinguished  himself  that  he  took 
rank  as  a  tohunga.  He  was  equally  cele- 
brated as  a  tattooer;  and  it  may  well  be 
imagined  that  a  man  who  could  design  so 
extraordinary  a  piece  of  workmanship  must 
be  skilful  in  inventing  the  endless  variety  of 
patterns  needful  in  the  decoration  of  chiefs 
races.  In  pertbmiing  this  work,  Paranui 
had  but  one  tool,  the  head  of  an  old  bayo- 
net. 

The  loss  of  such  specimens  of  native  art 
as  those  which  have  been  described  carries 
out  my  former  remarks  on  the  necessity  for 
removing  to  our  own  country  every  memo- 
rial of  savage  life  that  we  can  secure.  We 
inflict  no  real  injury  upon  the  savages,  and 
we  secure  an  invaluable  relic  of  vanishing 
customs.  These  monuments,  for  example, 
were  simply  carved  and  then  left  to  decjiy. 
Had  they  been  removed  to  this  country, 
where  tliey  would  have  been  guarded  from 
the  power  of  the  elements  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  vegetation,  we  should  have  seen 
them  in  complete  preservation  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  likely  to  last  as  long  as  the 
building  which  contained  them. 

Of  course  the  sentimental  argument  may 
be  pleaded  against  this  view  of  the  case; 
but  in  matters  which  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  the  grand  study  of  anthropology 
mere  sentiment  ought  to  have  no  place. 
Neither  has  it  each  place  as  eome  <tfton 


imagine.  The  savage,  finding  that  the 
white  man  yields  to  liim  on  this  point,  is 
onlv  too  glad  to  find  any  vantage  ground, 
ana  always  presses  on  as  fast  as  the  other 
yields  — just  as  has  been  done  in  India  with 
the  question  of  caste.  We  cannot  measure 
their  mental  sensibilities  any  more  than 
their  physical  b};  our  own.  A  savage  en- 
dures with  stoicism  tortures  which  would 
kill  an  European,  simply  because  he  does 
not  feel  them  as  much.  And  the  mental 
and  physical  sensibilities  are  very  much  on 
a  par. 

The  Maori  is  perhaps  the  finest  savage 
race  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  yet  we 
cannot  think  that  he  is  exactlv  an  estimable 
being,  whose  ambition  is  murder,  and  whose 
reward  is  to  eat  the  bodv  of  his  victim,  who 
never  does  a  stroke  of  work  that  he  can 
avoid,  and  who  leads  a  life  of  dissipation  as 
far  as  his  capabilities  go.  Of  all  savsge 
nations,  the  New  Zealander  displays  most 
sorrow^  for  the  loss  of  a  friend  or  relation. 
Tears  flow  profusely  from  his  ej'es,  and 
every  tone  of  his  voice  and  every  gestiuie 
of  his  boilv  convey  the  impression  thai  he 
is  borne  clown  by  unendurable  woe.  Yet 
we  have  seen  that  this  effusion  of  sorrow  is 
mostly  premeditated,  and  merely  a  conven- 
tionaf  mode  of  acting  required  by  the  eti- 
quette of  the  country. 

AVhen  two  people  can  be  bathed  in  tears, 
speak  only  in  sobbing  accents,  utter  heart- 
rending cries,  and  sink  to  the  ground  as 
overwhelmed  by  grief,  we  cannot  but  com- 
passionato  their  sorrow  and  admire  their 
sensibility.  But  if,  in  the  middle  of  all 
these;  touching  demonstrations  of  grief,  we 
see  them  suddenly  cease  from  their  »obs 
and  cries,  (inter  into  a  little  livelv  converse 
tion,  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh,  and  thA  betake 
themselves  afresh  to  their  tears  and  sobs,  we 
mav  take  tlie  liberty  of  doubting  their  JBin- 
cerity. 

So  with  those  beautiful  houses  and  mona* 
ments  that  are  left  to  perish  by  neglect- 
The  builder  did  in  all  probability  feel  veiV 
keenly  at  the  time,  though  the  feeling  of 
grief  "seems  sometimes  to  take  a  cunoQ0 
turn,  and  be  metamoqihosed  into  vengeance 
and  an  excuse  for  war;  but  it  is  very  muc^ 
to  be  doubted  whether  grief  for  the  departea 
is  a  feeling  that  is  readly  permanent  in  tto 
savage  mind.  The  Maori  chief  may  lay  hi* 
tapu  on  an  entire  village  when  arelatire 
dies,  and  if,  after  the  lapse  of  ye^irs,  any  ona 
be  rash  enough  to  invarte  the  forbidden  pre* 
cincts,  he  will  visit  the  ofience  with  instant 
punishment.  But  it  must  be  remembered" 
that  the  infringement  of  the  tapu  in  qnc»-" 
tion  is  not  an  insult  to  the  dead  but  to  th9 
living,  and  that  when  the  chief  punishes  the 
offender,  he  does  not  avenge  an  affront 
offered  to  his  dead  relative,  but  a  direct 
insult  to  himself. 

In  spite  of  his  sentiment.  I  think  that  tktt 
Maori  might  have  been  induced  to  eell 
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ms  of  art,  and  even  if  he  refused  to 
)  such  a  proposition,  he  would  have 
tjd  us  none  the  less  if,  when  we  had 
d  a  pah,  we  exerciscid  the  right  of 
<t,  and  took  that  which  we  could  not 
)r  even  supposing  that  the  first  idea 
)v.'d  impracticable,  and  the  second 
lable,  it  would  not  have  been  verv 

to  have  induced  a  native  artist  to 
:  a  duplicate  which  he  could  sell  for  a 
hic!i  would  enrich  him  for  life. 

sentimi^nts  are,  I  know,  unpopular 
Hi  miss  of  those  who  only  see  the 
at  a  distance,  which  certainly,  in  the 
savage  life,  lends  the  only  enchant- 
►  the  view  that  it  can  poss.-ss.  But  I 
tht^m  to  be  just  and  true,  and  know 
>o  closer  is  our  acquaintance  with 
life,  the  more  reason  we  have  to  be 
il  for  civilization.  The  sava.ijo  knows 
m*';lf,  and  bitti^rly  feels  his  infori- 
He  hates  and  fears  the  white  man, 
ays  ends  by  trying  to  imitate  him. 
?turn  to  these  monuments.  In  for- 
ties they  existed  in  great  nuuibers, 
m  in  more  recent  days  those  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  a  style  of  art 
ly  have  taken  its  rise  from  ancient 

that  I  should  have  been  glad  to 

to  these  pages  several  more  of  Mr. 
sketches. 

I  be  seen  from  several  of  the  i)re- 
ustrations  that  the  New  Zcalanders 
>sse»s  much  skill  in  architecture, 
ervant  reader  must  have  remarked 
art  of  house- building  is  practical  ly 
in  Australia;  and  that  such  should 
case  is  most  extraordinary,  seeing 
hLt<:ctural  skill  is  singularly  devel- 
long  the  great  Polynesian  families. 
iw  2^alander,  whose  countr}*^  has 
common  with  Australia,  is  remark- 
the  skill  and  taste  which  he  displays 
«cture;  and  a  short  space  will  tliere- 
Le voted  to  this  su])ject. 
the  case  througHout  Polynesia  in 
the  material  used  in  house-building 
aad  the  various  pieces  of  wliich  a 
composed  are  fastened  together  not 
,  but  by  ropes  and  strings,  which 
'  cases  are  applied  in  a  most  elabo- 
artLstic  manner,  beauty  being  stud- 
mly  in  the  forms  of  the  houses  and 
mred  patterns  with  which  they  are 
but  m  the  complicated  lashings 
ich  they  are  bound  together.  As, 
,  this  branch  of  omavnental  archi- 
ll carried  to  a  greater  extent  in  Fiji 
S'ew  Zealand,  I  shall  reserve  the  de- 
tbe  description  of  the  Fiji  Islands. 
jBe  oi  some  of  these  edifices  is  very 
For  example,  in  1843  the  Maori 
built  far  themselves  a  place  of  wor- 
^  enough  to  contain  a  thousand 
and  measuring  eighty-six  feet  in 
f  fiivtf-twD  in  widflL    The  size  of 


this  edifice  was  evidently  determined  by  the 
length  of  the  ridge-pole.  This  was  cut 
from  a  single  tree,  and  was  dragged  by  the 
niitivos  a  distance  of  three  miios.  The 
cross-lashings  of  the  building  were  all  orua- 
montid,  giving  to  it  a  peculiar  riclmess  of 
finish. 

We  are,  however,  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  domestic  architecture  of  the  Maories. 
Within  each  pah  or  enclosed  village  are  a 
number  of  houses,  each  representing  a 
family,  and  separated  fronp  each  other  by 
fences,  several  houses  generally  standing 
near  each  other  in  one  enclosure.  A  full- 
sized  house  is  about  forty  feet  long  by 
twenty  wide,  and  is  built  on  precisely  the 
same  principle  as  the  tombs  which  have 
been  just  described,  the  actual  house  taking 
the  position  of  the  coflin,  and  being  shel- 
tered from  the  weather  by  a  gable  roof, 
which  extends  far  beyond  the  walls,  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  veranilah.  The  roof  is  sup- 
ported on  separate  posts,  and  does  not,  as 
with  oiu-selves,  rest  upon  the  walls  of  the 
house.  The  roof  always  projects  greatly  at 
the  principal  end  of  the  house,  in  which*  the 
door  is  situated,  so  that  it  forms  a  sort  of 
shed,  under  which  the  members  of  the 
family  can  shelter  themselves  from  the  sun 
or  rain  without  going  into  the  house.  A 
genuine  New  Zealander  has  a  great  love  for 
fresh  air,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  will  com- 
posedly sit  for  a  whole  day  on  the  wet 
ground  in  a  ])oiiring  rain,  although  a  house 
may  be  within  easy  reach.  Yet  at  night, 
when  he  retires  to  rest,  he  is  equally  foncl  of 
shutting  himself  up,  and  of  excluding  every 
breath  of  fresh  air. 

Indeed,  the  native  does  not  look  upon  a 
house  as  a  place  wherein  to  live,  but  merely 
as  a  convenient  shelter  from  the  elements 
by  day  and  a  comfortable  sleeping-place  by 
night.  As  soon  as  evening  is  near,  a  fire  is 
lighted  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  which 
fills  it  with  smoke,  as  there  is  no  chimney. 
The  New  Zealander,  however,  seems  to  lie 
smoke-proof,  and  sits  composedly  in  a  place 
which  would  drive  an  European  half  mad 
with  smarting  eyes.  Indeed,  before  the 
natives  become  inured  to  the  acrid  vapor, 
their  eyes  have  much  to  endure,  and  it  is  to 
the  habit  of  sitting  in  the  smoke  that  the 
bleared  look  so  prevalent  in  old  people  is 
chiefly  due. 

Not  only  do  the  natives  thus  surround 
themselves  with  a  smoky  atmosphere,  hut 
they  limit  its  quantity  as  well  as  its  quality. 
The  number  of  men  and  women  that  w^ill 
pack  themselves  into  one  house  at  night  is 
almost  incredible,  each  person  lying  down 
on  a  simple  mat,  and  retafninj^*  the  same 
clothes  that  have  been  worn  during  the  day. 
As,  however,  the  heat  becomes  excessive, 
the  inmates  generally  contrive  to  throw  off 
their  clothing  during  the  night  By  day- 
break  the  heat  and  closeness  are  almost  sti- 
fling to  an  European^  and  it  ia  rather  an 
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amusing  sight  to  see  a  hut  give  up  its  in- 
mates on  the  morning  of  a  cold  day,  the 
whole  party  being  enveloped  in  steam  as  they 
come  into  the  cold  air. 

At  the  princijial  end  of  the  house,  un- 
der the  Verandah,  is  the  entrance.  This 
strangely  resembles  the  gate  of  an  Egyptian 
temple,  being  maile  of  three  large  beams, 
the  two  side  posts  slightly  inclining  to  each 
other,  and  the  third  laid  upon  them.  The 
aperture  is  closed  by  a  sliding  door,  and  at 
the  side  of  thcf  door  is  gentjrally  a  square 
window,  which  can  be  closed  in  the  same 
manner.  In  some  large  houses  tlu;re  were 
two  of  these  windows,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  door. 

As  the  roof  is  made  with  a  considerable 
slant,  the  walls  are  seldom  more  than  two  or 
three  feet  high  where  the  roof  touches  them, 
though  in  the  middle  the  house  is  lotly 
enough.  The  roof  is  supported  on  the  inside 
by  one  or  two  posts,  which  are  always 
carved  elaborati?ly,  and  almost  invariably 
have  the  human  figure  as  one  of  the  orna- 
ments upon  them.  Tlie  ridge-pole  is  flat- 
ten(j(l  and  boardlike,  and  in  good  houses  is 
carved  and  painted  in  patterns,  usually  of  the 
spiral  character.  TJiis  board,  as  well  as 
tliose  which  arc  used  in  dilTerent  parts  of  the 
building,  is  made  by  hacking  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  on  both  sides,  until  it  is  reduci?d  to  the 
required  thickness,  the  native  Maories  hav- 
ing no  tool  which  can  answer  the  purpose  of 
a  saw. 

At  the  end  of  the  ridge-pole,  over  the 
door,  is  carved  a  distorted  human  figure,  in- 
tended to  represent  the  owner  of  the  house, 
and  recognized  as  such  by  the  lines  of  the 
moko  or  tattoo  on  its  face,  and  generally 
having  the  tongue  thrust  out  to  an  inordinate 
extent 

An  illustration  on  page  877  represents 
the  most  celebrated  of  all  Maori  houses, 
namely,  the  war  house  of  the  ruthless  chief 
Rangihaeta,  an  edifice  which  fully  expresses 
the  ferocious  character  of  the  builder. 
These  houses  are  designed  by  cluefs  in  honor 
of  some  great  victory,  and  are  surrounded 
with  wooden  figures,  which  either  represent 
in  derision  the  leading  warriors  of  the  en- 
emy who  have  been  kdled,  or  the  victorious 
chief  and  his  own  warriors  in  the  act  of  de- 
fying and  insulting  the  enemy  bv  thrusting 
out  their  tongues  at  them.  This  nouse  bears 
the  ominous  name  of  Kai-tangata,  or  Eat- 
man. 

The  illustration  is  taken  from  a  sketch 
made  by  Mr.  Angas,  who  describes  the  build- 
ing as  follows:  "Kai-tangata,  or  Eat-man 
House,  is  a  wooden  edifice  in  the  primitive 
Maori  style,  of  large  dimensions,  with  the 
door-posts  and  the  boards  forming  the  por- 
tico curiously  and  elaborately  carved  in  gro- 
tesque shai^es,  representing  human  figures, 
frequently  in  the  most  indecent  attitudes. 
The  eyes  arc  inlaid  with  pawa  shell,  and 
the  tattooing  of  the  faces  is  carefully  cut 


The  tongues  of  all  these  figures  are  mon- 
strously large,  and  nrotrude  out  of  the 
mouth,  as  a  mark  of  defiance  toward  their 
enemies  who  may  approach  the  house. 
The  whole  of  the  carved  work,  as  well  ns 
the  wooden  parts  of  the  building,  are  col- 
ored red  with  kokowaU  an  ochre  found  prin- 
cipally on  the  side  of  the  volcano  of  Taran- 
aki. 

"  The  portico  or  verandah  of  Itangihaeta's 
house  is  about  twelve  feet  deep,  and  the 
ridge-pole  and  frame  boards  of  the  roof  ore 
richly  painted  in  spiral  arabesques  of  black 
and  red;  the  margin  of  each  spiral  being 
dotted  with  white  sj)ots,  which  add  rich- 
ness to  the  eflect.  Tlie  spaces  between  the 
woodwork  are  filled  up  with  variegated 
reeds,  beautifully  arranged  with  great  skill 
and  fastened  together  with  strips  of  flax 
dyed  red,  and  tied  crosswise,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent the  api)earance  of  ornamental  basket- 
work. 

"Above  the  centre  of  the  sable-roofed 
portico  is  fixed  a  large  wooden  tiead,  elabo- 
rately tattooed,  with  hair  and  a  beard  fas- 
tened on,  composed  of  dogs'  tails.  Within 
the  house  is  a  carved  image  of  most  hideous 
aspect,  that  sup^)orts  the  ridge-pole  of  the 
roof.  This  is  intended  to  represent  the 
proprietor,  and  is  said  by  the  natives  to  be 
(entirely  the  work  of  Kangihaeta's  own 
hand." 

This  figure,  together  with  the  pole  that 
issues  from  the  head,  mav  be  seen  in  illiw- 
tratiim  Mo.  1,  on  page  e09,  which  repre- 
sents the  interior  of  the  house.  On  account 
of  the  circumstance  recorded  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  description,  the  artist  has  been 
unable  to  draw  a  vast  number  of  carvings 
which  decorated  this  house,  so  that  much  of 
the  extraordinary  elaboration  is  necessarily 
omitted. 

Rangihaeta  displayed  his  merciless  dii- 
position  in  one  of  the  unfortunate  dd^ 
mishes  which  often  took  place  between  the 
Maories  and  the  English,  and  which  hare 
afterward  been  equally  regretted  by  both 
parties,  the  white  men  bavins  genenlly  o^ 
fered  an  imintentional  insiut  to  the  vfr 
tives,  and  the  latter  having  resented  it  in 
the  heat  of  passion.  On  this  occasion,  a  num- 
ber of  the  white  men  had  been  captured  by 
the  Maories  under  the  two  chien  Bangi- 
haeta  and  Eaupahara,  who  were  related  to 
each  other  by  marriage,  the  former  having  , 
married  a  daughter  of  the  latter.  Some  time 
previously,  this  woman  had  been  accidentally 
killed  by  a  chance  shot,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  ner  relations  insisted  on  considering 
as  intentional. 

While  the  prisoners  and  their  capturers 
were  standing  together,  another  chief  named 
Puatia  tried  to  make  peace,  saying  that  the 
slain  on  both  sides  were  about  equal  His 
proposition  was  accepted,  the  lately  oppos- 
ing parties  shook  hands,  and  all  would  nave 
gone  well  had  they  not  been  Joined  by 
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aniarihacta,  who  had  been  employing  him- 
ilf  ill  the  con«jenial  task  of  killing  all  the 
rounded.  He  immediately  demanded  the 
ives  of  the  prisoners,  and  when  Raupahara 
refused  to  accede  to  his  demand,  fcingi- 
baeta  told  him  to  remember  his  daughter. 
The  btireaved  chief  was  silent  at  this  im- 
lied  ri'proach,  and,  before  he  had  time 
collect  his  thoughts,  Rangihaeta  glided 
id  the  party,  gettiujj  behind  each  of 
captives  as  they  stood  among  the  Mao- 
and  killed  them  successively  with  his 
srai.  The  ubiquitous  land  question  was  at 
bt^ttom  of  this  sad  business.  • 

Houses  like  the  Kai-tangata  were  for- 
irly  common,  answering  the  purpose  of 
ancient  trophies.  A  war  house  nearly 
celebrat<3d  as  that  which  has  just  been 
Ibed  was  erected  by  Puatia,  the  chief 
Otawhao  Pah,  in  order  to  commemorate 
capture  of  Maketu  on  the  east  coast, 
ruatia  died,  the  whole  of  this  splendid 
was  rendered  tapu,  and,  in  consequence, 
buildings  within  it  were  given  up  to 
IT.  Mr.  Angas  was  fortunate  enough  to 
ire  a  sketch  of  the  war  hoasc  before,  like 
rest  of  the  buildings  in  the  pah,  it  had 
ily  decayed, 
house  itself  is  perhaps  scarcely  so 
ttly  made  as  the  Kai-tan^ata,  but  it  de- 
great  interest  from  the  number  of 
■es  with  which  the  beams,  rafters,  and 
its  are  decorated.  On  either  side  of  the 
mcLih  stand  two  huge  wooden  figures, 
ih  are  intended  to  represent  two  chiefs 
fell  in  battle,  but  who,  as  belon;jing  to 
victorious  side,  are  represented  with 
t<jngue8  defiantly  menacing  the  beaten 
imy. 
le  figure  that  supports  the  central  pole 
mts  a  chief  wlio  was  one  of  the  prin- 
warriors  at  the  capture  of  Maketu.  At 
height  of  six  and  ten  feet  respectively, 
the  same  pole,  are  carvings  which  repre- 
two  other  warriors,  their  moko,  or  tat- 
doing  duty  for  the  whole  of  the  person, 
higher  are  a  couple  of  figures  repre- 
ing  warriors,  the  upper  figure  appear- 
to  stand  on  the  roof^  itself.  Just  within 
upper  part  of  the  gable  is  the  figure  of 
a  warrior  who  was  living  at  the 
when  the  house  was  built,  and  who 
represented  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
ind  the  house  are  numbers  of  similar 
ijires,  each  representing  some  well-known 
dividual,  and  having  a  simiification  which 
perfectly  well  understooa  by  the  natives. 
It  was  in  this  ruined  pah  of  Otawhao  that 
le  disused  wooden  war-bell  was  found, 
lie  former  owner,  Puatia,  was  converted 
Chri.stianity  before  his  death,  and,  while 
I  lay  sick  within  hiA  pah,  he  had  a  school 
tablished  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating 
iristianity,  and  used  to  call  his  people 
Bud  him  for  the  morning  and  evenmg 
lyem. 
tt  has  been  mentioned  that,  owing  to  the 


contempt  with  which  the  Maories  regard 
everything  that  pertains  to  the  preparation 
of  food,  cooking  is  never  carriea  on  in  the 
dwelling-houses.  If  possible,  it  is  conducted 
in  the  open  air;  but  when  the  weather  is  too 
wet  or  too  windy,  a  shed  is  employed.  These 
cooking  sheds  are  built  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  and  no  one  with  any  claims  to  rank 
ever  enters  within  them.  A^ere  no  shelter 
but  a  cooking  shed  to  be  found  within  miles, 
the  Maori  chief  would  not  enter  it,  no  mat- 
ter how  severe  the  weather  might  be. 

The  cooking  sheds  are  built  very  simply, 
the  sides  or  walls  being  jmrposely  niade  with 
considerable  interstices,  so  that  the  wind 
may  pass  freely  between  them.  They  are 
roofed  with  beams,  over  which  is  i)laced  a 
thatch  of  the  raupo  rush.  As,  among  other 
articles  of  diet,  the  putrid  maize  is  prepared 
in  these  sheds,  the  European  traveller  is 
often  glad  to  find  that  the  abominable  mess 
will  be  cooked  at  a  distance  from  him. 

Some  of  the  larger  pahs  contain  a  great 
number  of  houses,  and  several  of  them  are 
inhabited  by  at  least  two  thousand  people. 
Civilization  has  at  the  present  day  exercised 
great  influence  upon  the  pahs,  and  reduced 
them,  as  a  rule,  to  fortresses  rather  than 
villa^^es.  In  many  districts  the  use  of  the 
pah  has  been  practically  abandoned,  those 
natives  who  wish  to  bo  at  peace  devotin«j 
themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ground 
and  living  in  scattered  houses,  without  car- 
ing^ for  the  protection  of  the  fence. 

The  illustration  No.  2,  on  page  877,  is 
taken  from  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Angas,  rei)rc- 
senting  the  interior  of  a  pah  as  seen  by  him 
in  1844.  One  or  two  of  the  houses  are  seen 
scattered  about,  adorned  with  the  grotesque 
figures  of  which  the  Maori  is  so  fond,  and 
having  several  of  the  inmates  sitting  under 
the  shelter  of  the  deep  verandah.  Rather 
in  the  biickground  are  one  or  two  of  the  in- 
genious and  beautifully  carved  storehouses, 
m  which  food  is  protected  from  the  rats,  and 
on  one  side  is  a  great  wooden  tiki  projecting 
from  the  ground.  Just  behind  the  large 
storehouse  is  seen  the  curious  monument 
that  marks  the  waki-tapu,  or  sacred  burial- 
place  of  a  chief,  a  half  canoe  being  planted 
m  the  ground  and  painted  with  elaborate 
patterns  in  red,  the  color  for  mourning  and 
war  among  the  New  Zealanders. 

Groups  of  the  natives  may  be  seen  scat- 
tered about,  conspicuous  among  whom  is 
the  council  that  is  sitting  in  the  torecround, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  seated  chief, 
whose  ham,  or  staff  of  office,  marks  his 
dignity.  A  slave  woman  is  seen  working  at 
her  task  of  beating  the  flax  leaves;  and 
wandering  promiscuously  about  the  pah,  or 
lying  coimbrtably  asleep,  are  the  pigs,  with 
which  every  village  swarms. 

We  now  come  to  the  tools  with  which 
the  Maori  performs  all  this  wonderfUl 
amount  of  carpentering  and  oMnrVok^. 
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Looking  at  the  results,  we  might  naturally 
fimcy  that  the  dusky  architect  possessed  a 
goodly  array  of  tools;  but,  in  fact,  his  tools  | 
arc  as  few  and  simple  as  his  weapons,  and  ' 
may  be  practically  considered  as  two,  the 
adze  and  the  chisel.  On  the  next  page  an 
example  of  each  is  drawn,  the  artist  having 
taken  ctirc  to  select  the  best  and  most  valu- 
able specimens;  the  blades  being  formed 
from  the  precious  green  jade,  and  the  han- 
dles carved  elaborately,  so  as  to  be  worthy 
of  the  valuable  material  from  which  the 
blades  are  shaped. 

As  may  be  imagined,  these  tools  cannot 
have  very  sharp  edges  given  to  them,  as 
the  brittleness  of  the  stone  would  cause  it 
to  chip  into  an  edge  like  that  of  a  bad  saw, 
and  in  consequence  the  worst  iron  axe  is  a 
far  better  tool  than  the  best  specimen  of 
green  stonework  that  a  Maori  ever  made. 

At  No.  3  may  be  seen  one  of  the  common 
"  tokis,"  or  stone  axes,  that  were  formerly 
so  much  used  in  building  canoes.  The 
specimen  from  which  it  is  drawn  is  in  my 
collection,  and  I  have  selected  it  for  illustra- 
tion because  it  gives  so  excellent  an  idea  ol 
tlie  structure  ot  the  tool,  and  the  mode  of 
fastening  the  blade  to  the  handle.  This  is 
achieved  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  ,ind 
although  it  scarcely  seems  possible  to  secure 
the  requisite  firnmess  by  a  mere  lashing  of 
string,  tlie  Maori  workman  has  contrived 
to  attach  the  blade  as  firmly  as  if  it  had 
been  socketed. 

This  mode  of  fastening  the  blade  to  the 
handle  prevails  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
Polynesian  group,  and,  although  the  elabo- 
ration of  the  lashings  varies  considerablv, 
the  principle  is  exactly  the  same  through- 
out The  same  plan  prevails  even  in  Bor- 
neo, and  there  is  in  my  collection  a  boat- 
builder's  adze,  the  iron  blade  of  which  is 
lashed  to  the  socket  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  the  only  difference  being  that  split 
ratta,n  is  employed  instead  of  string.  The 
reader  will  notice  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 
adze-edge,  which  is  exactly  that  of  the  in- 
cisor tooth  of  any  rodent  animal.  Whether 
the  maker  intentionally  copied  the  tooth 
is  doubtful,  but  that  he  has  done  so  is  evi- 
dent 

Tools  such  as  these  are  necessarily  im- 
perfect; yet  with  these  the  Maories  pa- 
tiently executed  the  elaborate  and  really 
artistic  designs  which  they  once  lavished 
on  their  dwellings,  their  canoes,  their  weap- 
ons, and  their  tools.  Tliey  could  not  even 
make  a  walking  stick  but  they  must  needs 
cover  it  with  carvings.  There  is  in  my  col- 
lection, and  illustrated  at  fig.  4,  a  remarkably 
fine  example  of  such  a  walking  stick,  called 
in  the  Maori  tongue  "  toko-toko,"  which  was 
presented  to  me  by  Stiverd  Yores,  Esq.    As 


the  reader  may  see  from  the  illustration 
it  is  ornamented  with  six  complete  human 
figures,  and  a  human  face  on  the  knol)  of 
the  handle.  The  portions  of  the  stick  that 
come  between  the  figures  are  completely 
covered  with  carving,  and  the  only  plain 
surface  is  that  which  is  intended  to  be 
gnisped  by  the  hand. 

The  six  figures  are  in  three  pairs,  set 
back  to  back,  and  those  of  each  pair  exactly 
resemble  one  another.  A  distinct  grada- 
tion is  observed  in  them,  the  uppermost 
pair  having  their  faces  most  elaborately 
tattooed,  the  middle  pair  being  less  orna- 
mented, and  the  lowermost  pair  liaving  a 
comparatively  simnle  tattoo.  In  the  posi- 
tion of  the  heads  there  is  also  a  distinction, 
which  I  believe  to  have  some  signification 
known  to  the  carver.  The  upper  pair  liave 
th(j  left  hand  laid  on  the  breast,  and  the 
right  hand  pressed  to  the  lips;  the  middle 
pair  have  the  left  hand  still  on  the  breast, 
and  the  right  fingers  touching  the  throat; 
while  the  lower  figures  have  botli  hands 
clasped  on  the  breast 

All  the  figures  are  separated,  except  at 
the  backs  of  the  heads,  the  hips,  ana  the 
heels,  where  th(?y  touch  each  other;  so  that 
the  labor  expended  on  this  stick  has  been 
very  great 

We  now  take  farewell  of  this  interestiiig 
race  —  a  race  which  is  fast  waning  away, 
and  will  soon  perish  altogether.  No  New 
Zealander  will  ever  sit  on  the  broken  arches 
of  London  Bridge,  jind  contemplate  the  niiM 
of  St.  Paul's.  The  Maori  is  fast  disappeax^ 
ing,  and  in  a  comparativelv  few  years  it  ii 
certain  that  not  a  Maori  of  pure  "blood  "wiH 
be  found  in  the  islands;  ana  before  a  cen- 
tury has  elapsed,  even  the  charai^teris- 
tic  tattoo  will  be  a  remembrance  of  the 
past.  Of  which  the  only  memorials  will  be 
the  dried  heads  that  have  been  preserved 
in  European  museums.  It  is  pitiful  thai 
such  a  race  should  be  passing  away;  but  ; 
its  decadence  cannot  be  arrested,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  Maories  will  be  as  com- 
pletely extinct  as  the  people  of  the  stone 
age,  leaving  nothing  but  their  manufacture! 
as  memoriaJs  of  their  existence.  Such  me- 
morials, therefore,  ought  to  be  sedulously 
preserved.  Everv  piece  of  genuine  native 
carving  that  can  be  found  in  New  Zealand 
ought  to  be  secured  and  brought  to  Eng- 
land, where  it  can  be  preserved  for  future 
ages,  and,  with  the  isolated  specimens  that 
are  scattered  in  private  houses  throughout 
the  country,  ought  to  be  gathered  together 
in  some  central  museum,  where  they  can 
be  accessible  to  all  who  interest  them- 
selves in  the  grand  science  of  anthro- 
pology. 
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AST  of  Australia  is  a  tolerably  large  island 
own  by  the  name  of  New  Caledonia.  It  is 
no  very  i^reat  extent,  but  is  inhabited  by 

people  Vho  deserve  a  short  notice  in  these 

The  new  Caledonians  are  nearly  black  in 
"or,  an  I  in  general  form  and  appearance 
T  some  re^iombliince  to  the  aborigines  of 
mania.  They  are,  however,  better  look- 
,aiid  wear  altogether  a  lens  savage  aspect, 
bably  on  account  of  the  comparatively 
lar*^  supplies  of  food  which  they  can 
In.  They  are  of  ordinary  stature,  but 
man  was  seen  who  measured  rather 
re  than  six  feet  in  height  His  form, 
rer,  was  ill  proportioned.  They  wear 
ly  any  dress,  the  men  having  generally 
single  leaf  hanging  from  their  girdles,  or 
1^  the  most  a  strip  of  soft  bark  answering 
mt  purpose  of  drawers,  while  the  adult 
vomen  wear  a  narrow  fringed  girdle,  which 
jnnes  several  times  round  the  waist 

Their  hair  is  woolly  and  short,  but  at  a 
iutance  many  of  them  would  be  taken  for 
bng-haired  people,  in  consequence  of  a  habit 
»r  making  artificial  tresses  some  two  feet  in 
length,  out  of  grass  and  the  hair  of  a  bat 
$oine  of  these  appendages  are  so  long  that 
jhej  fall  to  the  middle  of  the  back.  Round 
fac'head  is  sometimes  tied  a  small  net  with 
ride  meshes,  and  the  chiefs  wear  an  odd 
ort  of  ahat  These  hats  are  cylindrical,  and 
lecorated  frith  a  large  circular  ornament  at 
tach  side^a  plume  oxftathers  at  the  toj),  and 


that  hangs  down  the  back.  The  liat  forms 
no  protection  to  the  head,  having  no  crown 
to  it,  and  is  only  used  as  a  mark  of  rank. 

The  natives  also  make  a  sort  of  mask,  very 
ingeniously  cut  out  of  wood,  having  the 
moutii  open  and  the  eyes  closed.  The  wearer 
looks,  not  through  the  eyes,  but  through 
some  apertures  which  are  made  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  mask.  It  is  supposed  that  tliese 
masks  are  employed  in  war,  when  the  com- 
batants desire  to  disguise  themselves  from 
their  opponents.  This  however,  is  only  a  con- 
jecture. I  have  little  doubt  that  the  wooden 
mask  de8crib(;d  and  figured  by  D'Entrecas- 
tciixix  is  nothing  more  than  an  ornament  used 
in  the  native  dances.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
*'  momo,"  which  is  described  by  more  recent 
travellers.  Wlien  complete,  the  "  momo  "  is 
decorated  with  plumes  of  feathers,  long  tufts 
of  hair,  and  a  thick,  coarse  network,  which 
does  duty  for  a  beard,  and  descends  as  far  as 
the  knees  of  the  wearer. 

A  mask  miide  in  a  precisely  similar  manner 
is  used  by  the  natives  of  Vancouver's  Island, 
but  is  employed  by  them  in  their  dances. 
One  of  these  masks  is  in  my  collection,  and 
will  be  described  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

Ear  ornaments  of  various  kinds  are  in  favor 
among  the  New  Caledonians,  and  some  of 
the  natives  enlarge  the  hole  in  the  lobe  to 
such  an  extcmt  that  it  forms  a  long  loop,  the 
end  of  which  falls  on  the  shoulders.  Oc- 
casionally, they  try  the  elasticity  of  the  ear 
too  much,  and  tear  it  completely  through. 


long  droopiqg  tOft  of  gtass  aod  hair  I  Anything  seems  to  be  worn  in  the  ean,  and 
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when  a  New  Calcdoniau  cannot  find  a  suit- 
able ornament,  he  tills  up  the  ear  with  a  leaf 
or  a  roll  of  bark.  They  do  not  tattoo  them- 
selves, but  draw  black  lines  across  the  breast 
with  charcoal,  the  lines  ])eing  broad,  and 
traced  diagonally  across  the  breast.  Neck- 
laces of  various  kinds  are  worn,  and  these 
ornaments  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to 
those;  of  New  Guinea,  consisting  principally 
of  a  twisted  string,  to  which  is  suspended  a 
8h(dl  or  piece  of  bone,  carved  in  a  manner 
which  tlui  natives  are  pleased  to  consider  as 
ornamental. 

Although  by  nature  the  men  possess  thick 
and  stiff  beards,  these  hirsute?  ornaments  are 
generally  removed,  the  hair  being  i)ulled  up 
by  the  roots  by  means  of  a  pair  of  shells  used 
ill  lieu  of  tweezers. 

Architecture  among  the  New  Caledonians 
is  intinitely  supt^rior  t«)  that  of  Australia,  and 
in  some  resnects  almost  equals  that  of  New 
Zealand.  The  houses  are  conical  in  shape, 
and  often  reach  from  ten  to  eleven  feet  in 
height  in  the  middle. 

The  principle  on  which  the  huts  are  built 
is  ])errectly  simple.  The  native  architect 
begins  by  clin^ging  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and 
planting  in  it  a  stout  pole,  some  fifteen  fe(;t 
in  length,  and  nine  or  ten  inches  in  circum- 
ference. A  number  of  smaller  poles  or 
rafters  are  set  in  the  ground  around  tlu? 
standard  or  central  pole,  their  bases  being 
planted  in  the  earth  and  their  tips  leaning 
against  the  standard.  Smaller  branches  are 
interwoven  among  the  rafters,  and  the  whole 
is  rendt-red  weather-tight  by  dried  herbage 
hushed  to  tlie  walls. 

These  simple  walls  are  oft<m  several  inches 
in  thickness;  and  as  the  natives  spread  thick 
mats  on  the  floor,  they  are  well  sheltered 
i'vom  the  weather. 

The  entrance  is  very  small,  never  above 
three  feet  in  height,  and  on  occasions  can  be 
closed  with  a  rude  door  made  of  palm 
branches.  Some  of  the  latter  kind  of  huts 
have  regular  door-posts,  on  which  are  carved 
rude  imitations  of  the  human  face.  A  fire 
is  almost  always  kept  burning  inside  the  hut, 
not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  warmth  or  lor 
culinary  i)urposes,  as  to  form  a  defence 
against'  mosquitoes.  Smoke,  therefore,  is 
encouraged;  and,  though  it  may  be  the  lesser 
of  two  evils,  it  forms  a  great  drawback  to  the 
comfort  of  Europeans,  who  can  defy  the 
mosquitoes  by  their  clothes,  and  can  protect 
theniscdves  at  night  by  means  of  curtains. 
The  central  post  of  the  house  is  mostly 
decorated  with  shells,  and  carved  at  the  top 
into  the  shape  of  a  human  being. 

Each  house  is  usualh'  surrounded  with  a 
fence  some  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  and 
within  the  hut  there  is  a  curious  piece  of 
turniture  which  gives  to  the  rude  haoitation 
quite  a  civilized  look.  This  is  a  wooden  shelf, 
suspended  by  cords  exactly  like  our  hanging 
bookshelves.  It  is  hung  about  four  feet  from 
the  ground,  but  as  the  cords  are  very  slight, 


it  can  support  only  a  trifling  weight     The 
native  name  for  this  shelf  is  "  paite." 

We  will  now  proceed  from  domestic  to 
military  life,  and  devote  a  small  space  to 
warfare  among  the  New  Caledonians. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  among  these 
naked  and  peculiarly  savage  cannibals  we 
should  find  two  of  the  weapons  of  war  which 
were  in  greatest  favor  among  the  civilized 
Romans  of  the  classic  times.  These  are  the 
sling  and  the  javelin,  the  latter  being  cast  by 
a  peculiar  arrangement  of  a  thong,  so  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  New  Caledonian  warritir 
does  not  only  sling  the  stone,  but  the  spear 
also. 

"We  will  take  these  weapons  in  order,  the 
sling  coming  first,  as  being  the  simpler  uf 
the  two  weaj)ons. 

The  consiruction  of  the  sling  or  '*  weiidat,'' 
as  the   natives  call  it,  is  very  simple,  the 
weap(m  being  merely  a  doubled  thong  with 
a  poiurh  in  the  middle,  in  which  the  stone  is 
phured.    This  pouch  is  mad(^  of  two  small 
cords  lai<l   sid<'  by  side,  and  as  the   smooth 
stone  might  slij)  out  of  it,  the  slinger  always 
wets  the  missile  in  his  mouth  before  placing 
it  in  the  pouch.    The  st4)nes  are  cut  out  of  a 
hard  kind  of  steatite,  which  can  take  a  good 
polish.    They  are  oval   in  shape,  and  are 
carefully  ground  down  by  friction,  the  siu^ 
face  b(H*omiiig  very  smooth  in  the  process. 

Thirty  or  forty  of  these  st^)nes  ai'e  kept  in 
a  small  net,  which  is  fastened  to  the  lelY  eide 
of  tlu?  slinger.   In  illustration  No.  1,  on  page 
893,  one  of  the  Warriors  is  seen  with  hi» 
sling  in  his  baud,  and   the  net  filled  willi 
stones    fasteiu'd    to    his  side.     When  the 
slinger  wishes  to  hurl  a  stone,  he  does  not 
waste   time  and  strength  by  whirling  the 
sling  round  and  round,  but  merely  gives  it     I 
one  half  turn  in  the  air,  and  discharges  th<^     ! 
missile  with  exceeding  force  and  wondcrl'i*^ 
accuracy  of  aim.    In  consequence  of  only 
giving  one  half  turn  to  the  sling,  the  stoii^*® 
can  be  hurled  nearly  as  fast  as  they  can  ^^* 
thrown  by  the  hand,  and  the  weapon  is  there 
fore  an  excreedingly  formidable  one  in  tbe 
open  field  when  fire-arms  are  not  opposi'd  to 
it. 

We  now  come  to  the  spear,  or  rath^^ 
javelin. 

This  weapon  is  of  verj^  great  length,  soit»^ 
specimens  measuring  fourteen  or  fijfteen  fe^* 
from  butt  to  point;  and  unless  the  warri^'JJ 
wen*  able  to  supplement  the  natural  streng"*^ 
of  his  arm  by  artificial  means,  he  would  n^* 
b(i  able  to  tlirow  the  spear  more  than  a  fe  "^ 
yards.    He  has  therefore  invented  an  instr*^' 
inent  by  which  he  can  hurl  this  long  and  u**' 
wieldly  weapon  to  a  considerable  distant:^  ^. 
The  principle  on  which  this  instrument    ^'^ 
formed  is  identical  with  that  of  the  AustrJ-^ 
lian  throw-stick,  but  there  is  a  difference  i  J! 
the  application.     The   Australian    throV*'  ^ 
stick  IS  straight,  rigid,  and  is  applied  to  tl^-  * 
butt  of  the  spear,  whereas  the  implemef^ 


cannibalism: 


■y  the  New  Caledonian  is  flexible, 

and  applied  to  a  spot  a  litllc  betiiud 
Jdle  of  the  spear, 

iDstrumcut  is  ingeniously  simple.  It 
ing  nitire  tlian  a  plaited  cor<I  or  ilion; 
ir  a  mlxtiiri!  of  ciicua-nul  flbrc  an< 
n.  It  is  a  foot  or  more  in  lengUi.aud 
shed  at  one  end  witli  a  knob,  while 
cr  i^  worked  itilo  a  loop.  This  elas- 
I  is  ealled  by  the  natives  "  ounep," 
the  warrior  desin-s  to  throw  a  apear, 
*  the  loop  over  the  forefinger  oJf  his 
and,  and  allows  it  to  hang  in  rendi- 
r  the  spear.  As  soon  as  the  time 
for  the  spear  to  be  thrown,  the- 
's  the  weajton  for  a  moment  &_  _. 
the  middle,and  tlien  casts  the  oud 
hoQi;  round  it  in  a  sailor's  iialf-hitch, 
g  it  light  with  his  forefinger, 
>ng  as  pressure  is  thus  kept  upon 
ng,  it  retains  its  hold  of  the  spear: 
soon  as  It  iHreleascd,"thehalf-hiteh'' 
fav  and  allows  the  spear  to  free  itself, 
ide  of  throwing  is  lierefore  evident. 
irrior  holds  the  loop  of  the  thong  on 
finger,  the  rest  of  the  hand  grn-spiug 
■:ir.    As  ho  throws  the  weajion,  he 

tlic  hold  of  bis  hand,  and  so  hurls 
ar  by  means  of  the  thonc. 

classical  reader  will  doubtless  re- 
r  that  this  thong  or  "  ounep  "  is  pre- 
he  ^  amentum  "  of  the  ancients,  but 
dly  superior  in  its  mnstruetjon  and 
ilation.  The  amentum  was  simply  a 
cord  or  leather  fastened  to  the  shaft 

javelin  just  behind  the  balance. 
the  warrior  wished  to  throw  a  xjiear, 
|}ed  the  shall  in  his  hand,  inserted  his 
m  (he  loop,  ami  by  means  of  the  addi- 
leverage  was  able  to  tlirow  a  heavy 
I  to  a  considerable  distance.  See,  for 
e,  Ovid's  Me tamorp] loses,  xii.  321: 

'rit  aniuiitn  iliglttw,  nen  nliira  locutua, 
iIvuUL'iu  tursit  Jaculuin ; 

rlidh. "  lie  inserted  his  fingers  into 
ti^nium,  and,  without  saying  more, 
I  th*;  dart  at  the  youth."  Conimcu- 
lave  bei-n  extremely  perplexed  about 
ifaiic.  In  the  first  place  they  were 
uncertain  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
unenium,"  and  in  the  second  place, 
luld  not  see  the  foi-ce  of  the  word 
,"  I.  c.  whirled.  The  reader  will, 
er,  see  how  perfectly  appropriate  is 
n,  ihe  spear  being  fiung  with  a  whirl- 
ivempnt  as  a  stone  froni  a  sling.  The 
Tord  is  used  by  Virgil:  "  Intendunt 
"Kus,  araenta(]ue  torqiiont."  Another 
>i»o  alludes  to  this  instrument: 

■MtniD  diintiB  tende  prinribiis, 
■vtujaculnniduiigeriTibas;" 

Stretch  the  amentum  with  your  first 
\wA aim  Oie  Javelin  with  your  fiill 


Ingenious  as  was  the  amentum  of  the 
ancients,  the  ounep  is  far  superior  to  it 
With  the  ancients  a  separate  amentum  had 
to  he  fixed  to  each  spear,  while  among  the 
New    Cnlcdunians  only  one  ouuep  ia  ro- 

Besides  these  weapons,  the  club  is  much 
used,  and  great  ingenuity  is  shown  in  its 
mannfiurture.  Tlie  shape  and  >dze  of  the 
clubs  are  extremelv  varutble.  and  in  some  of 
them  the  natives  Iiave  exhibited  a  surjiria- 
ingamount  of  artistic  skill,  the  curves  lieing 
singularly  bold  and  flowing.  One  of  these 
clubs,  which  ia  indeed  a  tjitical  form,  is  in 
my  colleelicin.  The  form  of  the  head  Is 
evidently  taken  ftom  the  beak  of  a  bird,  and 
the  curves  are  cxccedinglv  bold  and  sweep- 
ing. It  ia  rather  more  than  three  feet  in 
length,  and  it  weighs  almost  exactly  two 
pounds  and  a  half. 

War  is  in  New  Caledonia,  as  in  New  Zea- 
land, the  chief  oceuimtiori  of  the  men.  The 
first  lesson  that  a  cliild  receives  is  fighting, 
and  the  idea  is  prevalent  with  him  as  long 
as  he  lives.  As  soon  as  he  is  born,  the  boy 
is  consecrated  to  the  god  of  war,  and  a  hard 
black  alone  is  l^d  on  his  breast,  as  a  symbol 
that  his  heart  must  be  as  hard  as  a  stone  in 
Imttle.  Even  the  women  take  a  share  in  tlie 
fighting,  and,  though  tliey  are  not  actual 


>Iain  enemies,  and  drag  t'lcm  away  to  the 
cooking  oven.  SIrifc  is  always  fomented  by 
the  priests  from  interested  motives,  inaa- 
mucli  as  the  hamls  of  the  slain  are  their 
perquisites,  and  among  the  connoisseurs  In 
eannikoltsm  the  [lalms  of  tlie  hands  arc  the 
most  delicate  portions  of  the  human  body. 

Primarily  Ine  Now  Caledonians  are  c-an- 
nilials  because  tliey  are  warriors,  the  body 
of  adead  enemy  being  alwavs  supposed  to 
be  eaten  by  the  victors.  Tliere  is  mostly 
a  fight  over  the  body  of  a  fallen  war- 
rior, tile  one  party  trying  to  drag  it  away  to 
the  cooking  oven,  and  the  other  endeavor- 
ing to  save  it  for  burial  by  themselves. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  body  is  carried  ofl 
by  the  women,  who  have  Iho  task  of  cook- 
ing it  The  preparation  of  the  body  is  quite 
a  ceremonial,  each  part  of  it  belonging  by 
right  to  certain  individuals,  and  even  the 
carving  being  regulat«d  by  strict  rules.  A 
peculJLir  kind  of  knife  is  made  of  flat  serpen- 
tine stone,  oval  in  form,  and  about  seven 
inches  in  length.  Two  holes  are  bored  on 
one  side  of  it,  by  means  of  wliich  it  is  fas- 
tened to  a  wooden  handle.  This  knife  is 
called  "  nbouet," 

With  the  nbouet  the  body  is  opened,  and 
the  whole  of  the  intestines  are  torn  out  by 
means  of  a  fork  made  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  fork  is  composed  of  two  human 
armliones  placed  side  by  side,  about  an  inch 
apart,  and  fastened  tightly  together.  They 
are  sharply  pointed,  and  are  very  effectual 
instrumeDtB  for  the  purpose.    Sometimea 
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the  bodies  are  cut  up  for  cooking,  but  in 
many  cases  they  are  baked  entire,  the 
women  priding  themselves  in  serving  them 
up  in  a  sitting  posture,  furnished  and  dressed 
in  full  war  costume. 

Tlius,  then,  we  see  that  canni])alism  is 
connected  with  warfare;  but  unfortunately 
it  is  not  restricted  to  war.  When  Ca])tain 
D'Eutrecasteaux  went  in  search  of  LaPc- 
rouiSL\  one  of  the  natives  was  eating  a  newly- 
roasted  piece  of  meat.  The  naturalist  to 
the  expedition  immediately  recognized  it  as 
being  part  of  the  body  of  a  child.  The  man 
who  was  eating  it  did  not  attempt  to  d(,*ny 
the  fact,  but  even  pointed  out  on  the  body 
of  a  little  boy  the  part  of  the  body  which  he 
was  eating,  and  gave  his  hearers  to  under- 
stand lliat  the  flesh  of  children  was  very 
good. 

This  cannibalism  of  New  Caledonia  ex- 
plained some  curious  gestures  which  the  na- 
tives were  fond  of  making.  They  us«»d  to  be 
very  familiar  with  their  white  visitors,  feel- 
ing their  arms  and  legs,  looking  at  each 
other  with  admiration,  and  then  whistling 
and  smacking  their  lips  loudly.  In  ])oint  of 
fact,  they  wenj  admiring  the  well-fed  liml>s 
of  the  white  men,  and  anticipating  to  each 
other  the  delights  of  a  feast  upon  the  plump 
Europeans. 

As,  however,  flesh  is  but  a  luxur\'  among 
the  New  Cak'donians,  and  cannot  be  cou- 
sidert'd  as  an  ordinary  article  of  diet,  Uw 
natives  dejiend  chietly  for  their  existence  on 
veg(rtable  food.  Hoots  of  various  kinds  are 
eaten  bv  tlujm,  as  well  jus  coeoa-nut  and 
other  fruit;  all  the  cooking,  as  well  as  the 
work  in  gomrral,  being  performed  by  the 
women.  Slu'll-iish  are  also  much  eaten,  an<l 
arc  procured  by  the  women.  The  lari^i? 
clam-sh(rll  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
island,  and  supplies  abundance  of  food; 
while  the  smaller  molluscs  are  mostly  dug 
out  of  th(j  sand  by  women,  who  frequently 
spcmd  half  a  day  up  to  their  waists  in 
water. 

Two  very  strange  articles  of  diet  are  in 
use  among  the  New  Caledonians.  The  first 
is  a  sort  of  spider,  which  spins  large  and 
thiek  nets  in  the  woods,  often  incommoding 
travellers  by  the  number  and  strength  of 
the  silken  cords.  They  are  not  eaten  raw, 
but  cooked  by  ]>ein«j  placed  in  a  covered 
earthen  jar,  which  is  set  on  a  brisk  fire. 
The  natives  call  the  spider  by  the  namtj  of 
'*  nougui."  It  is  gray  above,  tne  back  being 
covered  with  a  fine  silvery  down,  and  below 
it  is  black. 

The  second  article  of  diet  is  clay,  of  which 
the  natives  will  consume  a  great  amount. 
The  earth  in  question  is  a  soft  greenish 
steatite,  which  crumbles  very  easily,  and 
has  the  property  of  distending  the  stomach, 
and  so  allays  tlie  cravings  of  hunger,  even 
though  it  does  not  nourish  the  body.  A  well- 
distended  stomach  is  one  of  the  great  lux- 
uries of  a  savage,  and,  in  accor&nce  with 


this  idea,  a  man  was  seen  to  cat  a  piece  of 
steatite  twice  as  large  as  his  fist,  even  though 
he  had  just  taken  a  full  meal.  Some  of  the 
natives  have  been  known  to  eat  as  much  as 
two  pounds  of  this  substance.  A  similar 
propensity  is  found  both  in  Africa  and 
America. 

When  they  drink  at  a  pool  or  river,  they 
have  an  odd  fajshion  of  dipping  the  water 
with  their  hands,  and  flingmg  it  into  their 
mouths,  so  that  much  more  water  is  splashed 
over  their  heads  than  enters  their  mouths. 

With  regaril  to  the;  bodies  of  those  who 
fall  in  war,  and  are  res(!ued  from  the  en- 
rmy;  many  etjremonies  an?  employed.    Ac- 
cording to  Cjqitain  Head,  in  his  "'  Voyage  of 
th(j  Fawn,'"  they  are  ''  brought  home  with 
loud   lamentations,  and   buried  with  j^reat 
wailing  and  shrieking  from  the  appointed 
mourners,  who  remain  unclean  often  for  sev- 
eral y(?ars  after  burying  a  great  ehief,  and 
ore    subject    to    many  striet    observjmccs. 
For  weeks  they  cimtinue  nightly  to  waken 
the   forest  echoes  with  their  cries.    After 
ten  days  have  elapsed,  the  grave  is  opened, 
and  the  head  twisted  olV:  and,  asrain  in  this 
custom  resembling  the  Andaman  islanders, 
the  teeth   are  distributed   as  relics  amoni^ 
the  rt'latives,  and  the  skull  preserved  as  a 
memorial    by  the    nearest   kin,  who  dailT 
goes  througli  lh(;  form  of  offering  it  food. 

"The  only  excei)t  ions  are  in  the  case  flf 
the  remains  of  old  women,  whose  teeth  are 
sown  in  the  yam  patches  as  a  charm  to  pro- 
duce good  croj)s;  their  skidls  set  up  upon 
poles  being  deemed  equally  potent  in  this 
r<;speet.'' 

Thr  gen(*ral  character  of  the  New  Cale- 
donians seems  to  be  tolerably  good,  and,  ia 
spitt'  of  their  evident  longing  atl(;r  the  flid* 
of  tlu'ir  visitors,  they  are  not  on  the  who!? 
inhosj)ital)le.  They  are  clever  thieves,  and 
are  ingenious  in  robbery  by  means  of  aa 
accomi)lice.  On  one  occasion,  when  anaj' 
tive  was  olU'ring  for  sale  a  basket  full  <» 
sling-stones,  and  was  chaffering  about  tbe 
price,  an  aecomj)lice  Cf^ne  quietly  behind  the 
white  man  and  uttered  a  loud  yell  in  hisears- 
Naturally  startled,  he  looked  behind  hinu 
and  in  ainoment  the  man  with  whom  he  wa» 
trading  snatched  away  the  basket  and  the 
goo<ls  oft'ered  in  excKange,  and  ran  avay 
with  them. 

One  of  the  oflicers  was  robbed  of  his  cap 
and  sword  in  an  equally  ingenious  manner. 
He  had  seated  himself  on  the  ground,  aod 
for  better  security  had  placed  his  sword 
under  him.  Suddenly  one  of  tlie  native* 
snatched  off  his  cap,  and  as  he  instinctively 
rose  to  rescue  it,  another  man  picked  up  hi* 
sword  and  escai)ed  with  it.  They  even  tried 
to  steal  a  ship's  boat,  together  with  the 
property  in  it,  and  would  not  leave  it  until 
they  were  attacked  by  a  strong  body  of  armed 
sailors. 

They  make  very  good  canoes — as,  indeed, 
is  generally  the  case  with  islanders.    Ths 
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largest  canoes  are  mosth'  double,  two  boats 
being  placed  alongside  of  each  other,  and 
connected  by  a  i)latform.  They  have  a  sin- 
gle mast,  which  is  stepped  toward  one  end 
of  the  compound  vessel,  and  can  sail  with 
considond)le  swiftness,  though  they  are  not 
so  manageable  as  those  of  New  Guinea, 
some  of  which  are  marvels  of  boat-build- 
ing. They  can  accommodate  a  considera- 
ble number  of  passengers,  and  have  gen- 
erally a  fire  burning  on  the  platform,  which 
is  protected  from  the  heat  by  a  thick  layer 
of  earth. 

A  rather  remarkable  custom  prevails 
among  them,  which  derives  its  chief  inter- 
est from  the  iact  that  it  is  practised  in 
Northern  Asia.  This  is  the  Kata,  or  scarf 
of  fclicit}'.  It  is  a  little  scarf,  of  white  or 
red  material ;  and  when  two  persons  meet 
they  exchange  their   katas  —  a  ceremony 


I  which  is  analogous  to  shaking  hands  among 

I  ourselves. 

Whether  these  savages  are  the  aborigines 

:  of  the  island  is  doubtful.  If  they  be  so, 
they  seem  to  have  <leclined  from  the  (!om- 

I  pariitive  civilization  of  their  ancestors. 
This,  indeed,  is  their  own  opinion:  and,  in 

I  suj)port  of  tliis  theory,  th(?y  i)oint  to  the 
rums  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  which 
tell  of  architecture  far  beyond  the  power  of 

I  the   present   natives.     There   are  even  the 

,  remains  of  an  aqueduct  eight  miles  in  length, 

I  a  piece  of  engineering  which  would  n(fver 
liave  entered  the  head  of  the  New  Caledo- 
nian of  the  present  day.  Perhaj)s  these  works 

I  of  art  mav  have  been  constructed  bv  immi- 

,  grants,  who  have  since  left  them  to  perish; 
but,  in  any  ca<»e,  their  presence  in  such  a  spot 
is  most  remarkable. 
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SoxE  thirty  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Kew  Caledonia,  and  in  fact  forming  part  of 
the  same  group,  there  is  a  small  island, 
called  by  Captain  Cook  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
inconsequence  of  the  number  of  araucarias 
with  which  its  hills  are  covered.  The  strait 
between  the  Isle  of  Pines  and  New  Cale- 
donia proper  is  nearly  all  shoal  water,  caused 
hy  the  numerous  coral  reefs. 

In  many  respects  the  inhabitants  of  this 

island  resemble  those  of  New  Caledonia. 

Thfvare  not,  however,  so  dark,  and  their 

features  are  tolerably  good.    They  are  can- 

lubals  from  choice,  wrapping  up  the  bodies 

^  the  (lead  in    banana   leaves,  and  then 

cwking  them  in  ovens.    Some  years  ago, 

J^cy  contrived  to  indulge  their  taste  for 

Juman  flesh  at  the  expense  of  their  neigh- 
bom. 

About  1840,  it  was  found  that  sandal  wood 
P^w  on  the  island,  and  several  vessels  pro- 
JpW  thither  for  the  sake  of  procuring 
«« Taluable  product.  At  first  they  did  so 
jjjj^  great  risk,  and  lost  many  of  their  men 
*^  the  onslaughts  of  the  natives.  After- 
'•rf,  however,  a  Sydney  merchant  set  up 
^  .establishment  for  the  collecting  and 
■J^ng  of  sandal  wood  and  bdches-de-mer, 
^^ince  that  time  the  natives  have  become 
V«te  peaceable. 

^  course  of  this  transitional  time  be- 
'^Q  utter  barbarism  aad  commerce,  they 


learned  by  painful  experience  the  power  oi 
fire-arms.  As  soon  as  they  became  accus- 
tomed to  traile,  the  first  thing  that  they  did 
was  to  pro(!ure  a  large  stock  of  fire-arms 
and  to  go  oflf  with  them  to  New  Caledonia, 
where  they  landed,  shot  as  many  of  the  na* 
tives  as  they  could,  and  brought  their  bod- 
ies home  for  consumption.  It  is  true  that 
a  constant  feud  raged  between  the  two  isl- 
ands, but  the  sudden  acquisition  of  fire- 
arms gave  the  people  of  the  Isle  of  Pines 
a  terrible  advantage  over  their  hereditary 
foes,  and  enabled  them  almost  to  de]>opulatc 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island. 

Thev  care  no  more  for  dress  than  the 
New  Caledonians,  but  are  very  fond  of  or- 
nament, the  men  appropriating  all  the  best 
decorations,  and  leaving  the  women  to  take 
what  they  can  get.  The  men  friz  their  hair 
out  as  much  as  possible,  and  wraj)  a  thin 
scarf  round  it,  or  sometimes  cut  it  short, 
leaving  only  a  tuft  on  one  side  of  the  head. 
The  women  shave  off  the  whole  of  the  hair, 
thus  deprivin<j  themselves  of  their  natural 
ornament,  and  rendering  themselves  very 
unprepossessing  to  European  e\'es.  The 
rough  work  is  done  by  them,  the  men  re- 
serving to  themselves  the  noble  occupations 
of  war,  fishing,  house  building,  and  canoe 
making,  the  only  real  work  which  they  do 
being  yam  planting,  after  4he  ground  hafl 
been  prepared  by  the  women. 
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We  will  now  pass  to  the  westward,  and  travel 
gradually  through  the  wonderiul  group  of 
islands  which  extends  almost  from  Asia 
to  America,  and  which  is  known  hy  the 
general  title  of  Polynesia.  One  or  two  of 
them  will  have  to  he  omitted  for  the  pres- 
ent, so  as  not  to  hreak  the  continuity  of 
races,  but  will  be  described  before  we  pass 
upward  throu<jh  America,  from  Tierra  del 
Fuego  to  the  Esquimaux. 

In  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  not  much  to 
the  eastward  of  India,  is  seen  a  group  of 
islands,  named  the  Andamans.  They  arc 
of  considerable  length,  but  very  narrow, 
seldom  exceeding  twenty  miles  in  breadth, 
and  are  arranged  very  mucli  after  the  fashion 
of  the  New  Zealand  islands,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale.  These  islands  exhibit  a  phe- 
nomenon almost  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race. 

"they  lie  close  to  India,  a  country  in  which 
a  high*  state  of  civilization  has  been  reached 
many  centuries  ago.  Tliey  are  almost  in 
the  middle  of  the  track  which  is  traversed 
by  multitudes  of  ships,  and  yet  their  inhab- 
itants are  sunk  in  the  deepest  depths  of 
savage  degradation.  Even  trie  regular  vis- 
its made  by  the  Chinese  vessels  to  the  An- 
daman coasts,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
tlie  trepang,  have  had  not  the  least  effect 
upon  them;  and  they  afford  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  example  of  savage  life  which 
the  surface  of  the  earth  can  show. 

The  origin  of  the  Andamaners  is  a  prob- 


lem to  anthropologists.  They  are  small  in 
stature,  the  men  being  on  an  average  but 
little  above  five  fe(^t  in  height,  and  the 
women  being  still  smaller.  Tliey  are  veiy 
dark,  but  have  scarcely  anything  exccpl 
their  color  in  common  with  the  negra 
Thoy  have  neither  the  huge  projectuig 
jaws  and  cavernous  mouth  of  the  trofl 
negro,  nor  his  curiously  elongated  heel; 
and  though  thev  are  so  small  as  almost  to 
merit  the  name  of  pigmies,  they  are  pc^ 
f(^ctly  well  formed.  The  hair,  when  it  if 
allowed  to  grow,  is  seen  to  be  thick  and 
bushy,  and  resembles  that  of  the  Papuans; 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  competent 
judges  that  the  Andamaners  are  the  alxh 
rigines  of  the  Papuan  race,  who  have  nev& 
permitted  contact  with  strangers,  and  have 
preserved  their  own  individuSity  intact 

In  habits  they  are  absolutely  savage,  their 
arts  being  limited  to  the  manufacture  of 
canoes  and  weapons,  architecture  and  agri- 
culture being  equally  unknown.  They  p«»" 
sess  one  of  the  chief  charact^^ristics  of  sav- 
age life  in  their  roving  disposition,  never 
remaining  long  in  one  spot,  a  stay  of  three 
or  four  days  being  considered  a  long  wit  to 
any  place.  Thoy  have  no  laws,  no  religion, 
and  no  tribal  distinctions.  Marriage,  as  we 
understand  the  word,  is  unknown  to  them; 
and  there  seems  to  be  few  restrictions  ol 
consanguinity,  a  mother  and  her  daughter 
being  sometimes  the  wives  of  the  same  hoe- 
band! 

Clothing  is  entirely  unknown  to  tfaem;  and 
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ives  have  been  taken,  they  have 
nd  clothes  to  be  an  incumbrance 
though  thejr  were  pleased  with 
dkerchiefs  tied  round  their  heads, 
covering  which  they  care  for  is 
1  they  share  in  common  with 
he  pachydermatous  animals,  and 
•  the  sanie  purpose.  It  is  nothing 
I  a  layer  of  mud,  with  which  the 
ister  themselves  in  the  morning 
i<r,  in  order  to  defend  themselves 
ttiicksof  the  mosquitoes,  sandtlies, 
insect  plagues. 

e  last  few  years  our  knowledge  of 
manors  has  been  almost  nil,  in 
ere  of  their  hatred  of  strangers, 
?terniined  opposition  which  they 
ny  foreigners  landing  on  their 
ho  very  presence  of  a  boat  or  a 
s  to  excite  them  to  frenzy.  In 
ouatt's  valuable  account  of  these 
in  animated  description  of  a  scene 
irred  off  the  coast 
imer,  on  rounding  a  point,  came 
ipon  two  groups  of  savages,  who 
5t  j)aralyzcd  by  fear  at  the  sudden 
of  the  unknown  object,  with  its 
f  white  steam  roaring  from  the 
e,  its  smoke,  and  its  plashing  pad- 
a  few  moments  they  recovered 
surprise,  and  raised  a  simultane- 
of  defiance.  Two  boats'  crews 
ashore,  to  the  extreme  anger  of 
pies. 

ruliar  natural  phenomenon  ren- 
sccnc  still  more  striking  and 
as  the  interval  between  the  two 
e  savage  and  the  civilized,  was 
liminisned  by  the  onward  motion 
ts.  The  sprav  as  it  rose  in  clouds 
l»reakers  da.s}iing  on  the  shore, 
the  rays  of  the  declining  sun, 
considerably  the  slight  figures  of 
4,  making  massive  and  formidable 
men  who  were  in  reality  little 
i  sable  dwarfs.  As  the  cutters 
it  part  of  the  shore  where  they 
lea  themselves,  and  they  clearly 
that  we  were  making  preparations 
3ir  excitement  was  such  that  they 
U9  if  they  had  suddenly  become 

eemed  to  lose  that  restraint  and 
ich  it  is  the  pride  of  the  savage 
in  time  of  danger,  and  jumped 
I  like  so  many  demons  let  loose 
K>ttomless  pit,  or  as  if  there  had 
ilam  in  that  locality,  and  they  the 
emageable  of  its  frantic  inmates. 
ner  was  that  of  men  determined 
dable  in  the  midst  of  all  their 
L  They  brandished  their  bows 
-ection;  they  menaced  us  with 
rs,  said  by  common  report — so 
ir — to  be  poisoned;  exhibiting 
ossible  contortion  of  savage  pan- 
leir  hostile   determination.     To 


use  a  common  vulgar  expression  of  some  of 
the  seamen,  they  seemed  to  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  *  chaw  us  all  up.'  .... 

''  The  spear  which  he  flourished  inces- 
santly was  terminated  by  a  bright,  flat, 
pointed  head,  which  gleamed  with  flashes  of 
light,  as,  circling  rapidly  in  the  air,  \t 
reflected  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Sometimes 
he  would  hold  it  aloft,  poising  it  in  his  up- 
lifted hand,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  hurl- 
ing it  with  unerring  and  deadly  aim  at  the 
first  who  dared  to  approach  the  shore  of  his 
native  island.  At  length,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
well-acted  ftiry,  he  dashed  boldlv  into  the 
water,  boiling  and  seething  round  him  as  it 
broke  in  groat  billows  on  the  beach,  and  on 
the  rocks  by  which  it  was  defended,  and, 
fixing  an  arrow  in  his  bow,  he  shot  it  otf  in 
the  direction  of  the  stetimer,  as  if  that  were 
the  arch  enemy  that  had  provoked  his  belli- 
cose fury." 

The  second  party  of  natives,  who  turned 
out  to  be  females,  were  as  frightened  as 
their  male  friends  were  angry.  After  sev- 
eral failures  in  launching  a  canoe,  they 
rushed  in  a  body  to  the  jungle  and  hid 
themselves  from  the  strangers.  They  ex- 
hibited the  usual  characteristics  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  basket  for  fish  doing  dutj'  for  clothes, 
and  a  patch  of  red  ochre  on  their  heads  tak- 
ing the  place  of  hair.  So  repulsive  were 
they  in  tlieir  appearance,  that  the  sailors 
declined  to  leave  mirrors  on  the  shore  as 
presents  for  them,  saying  that  such  hideous 
creatures  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  look  at 
their  own  features. 

The  weapons  with  which  the  Mincoplc 
men  threatened  the  strangers  are  really 
formidable,  and  before  very  long  the  explor- 
ing party  learned  to  hold  them  in  great 
respect.  The  bows  are  sometimes  six  feet 
long  and  en(»rmously  powerful,  —  so  power- 
ful in  fact  that  the  strongest  sailors  tried 
in  vain  to  bend  the  weapons  which  the 
pigmy  Mincopies  handled  with  such  skilful 
ease. 

The  shape  of  the  bow  is  very  peculiar. 
Instead  of  being  nearly  cylindrical,  largest 
in  the  middle  and  tapenng  regularly  to 
each  end,  it  is  nearly  flat  except  at  the 
handle,  on  either  side  of  which  it  becomes 
very  broad.  In  fact,  a  good  idea  of  it  may 
be  taken  fcopi  a  flattened  hour-glass,  the 
channel  in  the  middle  being  the  handle. 

The  force  and  accuracy  with  which  these 
tiny  men  can  shoot  are  really  wonderful. 
They  very  seldom  fail  to  hit  their  mark  at 
any  reasonable  distance,  and  can  make  tol- 
erably sure  of  a  man  at  sixty  or  seventy 
yards,  so  that  the  Mincopie  bow  is  really  a 
iBir  better  weapon  than  the  old  "Brown 
Bess"  musket  ever  was.  One  arrow  that 
was  shot  at  a  boat's  crew  at  a  distance  of 
sixty  yards  struck  a  hickory  oar,  and 
knocked  ofif  a  piece  of  wood  as  large  as  a 
man's  hand. 

These   arrows    are   very    neatly   made. 
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They  are  about  three  feet  in  length,  and 
are  iua<le  of  a  reed  by  way  of  shatt,  to  the 
end  of  which  is  fastened  a  piece  of  hard 
wood  in  order  to  give  weight.  Upon  this 
tip  is  fixed  the  head,  which  is  usuall}*  the 
barb(?d  fciil  bone  of  the  sting-ray,  and  some- 
times, tliough  not  always,  poisoned.  Should 
this  terrible  weapon  enter  the  body,  it  can- 
not ])e  removed  without  a  severe  operation, 
the  sharp  brittle  barbs  being  apt  to  snap  oif 
and  remain  in  the  wound  if  any  force  be 
used  in  extracting  the  arrow. 

Their  consummate  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
bow  is  obtained  by  constant  practice  from 
earliest  infancy.  As  is  the  assagai  to  the 
Kallir,  the  boomerang  to  the  Australian,  and 
the  lasso  to  the  Guacho,  so  is  the  bow  to  the 
Andamauer.  The  first  plaything  that  a 
Mincopii*  boy  sees  is  a  miniature  bow  made 
for  him  by  his  father,  and,  a<*  he  advances  in 
age,  bows  of  progressive  strength  are  placed 
in  his  hands.  Consequently,  he  is  so  famil- 
iarized with  the  weapon  tnat,  bv  the  time 
he  is  of  full  age,  the  pigmy  Andamaner 
draws  with  graceful  ease  a  ])0W  which  seems 
mjide  for  a  giant, 

Numlxirs  of  the  to}'  bows  and  arrows  mav 
be  seen  s(!attered  about  an  encampment  if 
the  natives  are  forced  to  leave  it  in  a  hurry, 
and  their  various  sizes  show  the  ages  of  the 
children  to  whom  they  belonged.  The  ed- 
ucation of  the  Mincople  archer  is  in  fact  al- 
most precisely  like  that  of  the  old  English 
bowmen,  who,  from  constant  pnictice  iii  the 
art,  and  being  trained  from  childhood  in  the 
use  of  the  bow,  obtained  such  a  masterv 
of  the  weapon  as  made  them  the  terror  of 
Europe. 

Bemg  such  skilful  archers,  they  trust  al- 
most entirely  to  the  bow  and  arrow,  caring 
little  for  any  other  weapon.  Even  the 
harpoon,  with  which  they  catch  the  larger 
fish,  is  shot  from  the  poweri'ul  bow.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  verv  large  arrow,  with  a  move- 
able head,  'fhis  head  fits  loosely  into  a 
hole  at  the;  end  of  the  arrow,  and  is  secured 
to  the  shaft  bv  a  thong.  It  is  a  verj-^  re- 
marka])le  fact  that  the  bow  and  harpoon  ar- 
row of  the  Mincopies  are  almost  exactly  like 
those  which  are  used  by  the  inhabitiints  of 
Vancouver's  Island,  "fhey  are  twice  as 
large,  but  in  shape  almost  identical,  as  will 
be  seen  when  we  come  to  ^he  North  of 
America. 

When  they  use  the  harpoon,  a  long  and 
elastic  cord  is  attached  to  it,  one  end  of 
which  is  retained  by  the  archer.  The  cord 
is  made  from  a  fibre  which  has  the  useful 
property  of  hardening  by  being  soaked  in 
water.  "For  killing  the  fish  when  held  with 
the  harpoon  the  Mincopies  use  smaller  ar- 
rows, without  barbs  or  movable  heads. 

The  Mincopies  are  very  expert  fisher- 
men, and  use  nets  which  are  made  from  the 
same  fibre  that  has  been  mentioned.  For 
small  fish  they  make  the  nets  of  rather  thin 
but  very  tough  string,  but  Wi  turtle  and 


large  fish  they  make  nets  of  cord  as  thick  » 
a  man's  fing(T.  One  side  of  the  net  is  held 
to  tlu!  bed  of  the  sea  by  heav^'  stones  laid 
on  it,  and  the  other  is  u])held    by  floats. 

The  women  search  for  molluscs,  a  bufii- 
neijs  which  occupiers  a  considerable  part  of 
their  time.  They  always  carry  neat  baskets, 
in  which  to  put  tlie  results  of  their  industry, 
and  each  woman  has  gi^nenillv  a  small  net 
fixed  to  a  handle,  like  that  which  is  used  by 
buttertiy  collectors. 

In  nothing  do  the  Andamaners  show  ' 
their  superior  skill  more  than  in  canoe 
making.  Their  bows  and  arrows  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  good  specimens  of  savage  manu- 
facture, but  in  the  making  and  management 
of  canoes  they  are  simply  unapprosichable, 
even  though  their  tools  are  of  the  rudest  pos- 
sible description. 

Furnished  nuTely  with  a  simple  adze 
made  of  a  stone  fixed  into  a  handle,  the  Min- 
copie  l)oat  maki-r  searches  the  forest  for  t 
suitable  tree,  and  after  a  week  or  ten  days 
succeeds  in  bringing  it  to  the  ground.  The 
rest  of  the  process  is  so  well  described  by 
Captain  Mouatt,  that  it  must  be  given  in 
his  own  words. 

'*  The  next  operation  is  to  round  the  trunk, 
a  process  whicli  they  perform  with  remark- 
able dexterity,  it  being  almost  impossible  to 
conceive  how,  with  the  imperfect  instru- 
ments at  their  command,  they  execute  their 
work  with  so  much  skill  and  neatness. 
Pructice,  however,  must  render  them,  as  . 
well  as  others,  pciloct;  and  hence  it  is  that 
in  a  sln>rt  time  the  rough  and  shapeless  trunk 
begins  to  assume  form  and  proj)ortious;  and. 
when  the  process  is  finished,  exhibits  a 
finish  and  perfection  that  even  a  Chinch 
carpenter,  %  far  the  most  handy  and  in- 
genious of  human  *  chips,'  would  regard  with 
a  feeling  of  envy,  as  a  work  of  dexterity 
which  it  would  be  vain  for  him  to  attempt 
to  imitate. 

"  As  soon  as  the  trunk  has  been  rounded, 
they  commence  the  operation  of  cutting  and 
chippin*^  at  it  externally,  until  eventually 
the  outlines  of  the  elegant  canoe  begin  to  : 
appear  from  the  shapeless  mass  of  the 
knotted  trunk,  just  as,  by  the  skill  of  the 
statuary,  the  beautiful  figure  gradually  as- 
sumes its  fair  proportions  in  the  block  of 
marble.  The  shape  externally  is  generally 
finished  with  great  care  and  elabonition  be- 
fore they  proceed  to  hollow  it  internally, 
the  next  process  to  which  they  direct  their 
attention.  The  interior  is  excavated  in  the 
same  perfect  and  business-like  manner,  until 
the  shell  is  no  thicker  than  the  side  of  a  dod 
bonnet-box,  although  it  still  preserves  that 
strength  which  woiiid  enable  it  to  resist  suc- 
cessfully the  utmost  force  and  violence  of  the 
waves,  should  it  even  be  assailed  by  a  storm 
—  a  thing  not  at  all  probable,  as,  unless  car- 
ried out  to  sea  by  some  accident,  it  is  rare 
that  the  Andamaners  venture  fiur  firom  tiw 
ihore. 
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•*  The  buoyancy  of  these  boats,  when  ih<!v 
are  well  constructeil  and  curofully  tinislu'd, 
is  remarkable.  Thev  tloat  li;j:htly  on  the 
toj)  of  the  waves,  and,  unless  the v  have  re- 
coiveil  some  injury,  it  is  considenjd  almost 
inipos^iible  t«)  sink  them.  We  sometimes 
made  the  atti;mi)t,  but  never  suceeedcrd. 
We  tiH'-l  at  them  repeatedly  when  at  Port 
Mouatt  —  whieh  maybe  reirafded  as  a  S(»rt 
of  Andaman  Pembroke-yard,  where  a  fleet 
of  Mine:»i)ie  men-of-war  were  lyinj?  in  every 
st.i^e  of  preparation  —  but  they  still  lloated 
wiui  as  great  ease  and  buoyancy  as  ever. 
Thev  woiild  make  excellent  life-bouls,  such, 
we  believe,  as  have  never  vert  been  con- 
Btructed  bv  any  of  our  most  experienced  boat- 
buil  lers."" 

X;'ar  shore  the  boatmen  paddle  about  with 
perfect  <»ase  in  these  fragile  vessels,  though 
an  European  can  liardly  procee<l  twenty 
yards  witaout  being  upset.  When  they  go 
furtlier  to  sea  they  ad<l  a  liijht  outrigger  to 
one  -sid«  of  ihe  c.nioe,  and  then  venture  fortv 
or  filly  miles  Jrom  land.  They  always,  in 
such  cases,  take  lire  with  th«'m,  which  has 
the  diuible  advantage  of  attracting  the  tish 
at  night,  and  of  cooking  them  when  taken. 
Sometimes  a  number  of  boats  will  remain 
all  night  at  sea,  and  the  effect  of  their  tir(?s 
and  torches  is  very  picturesque  when  seen 
from  the  land. 

The  outrigger  is  certaiidy  a  new  inven- 
tion. The  earlier  travellers,  who  were  al- 
ways minute  enough  in  their  accounts,  did 
not  mention  the  outrigger,  and,  as  far  as  can 
be  seen,  the  iih^a  has  been  borrowed  from 
some  Cingalese  canoe  which  had  got  into  a 
current  and  been  drifted  toward  the  island. 

The  paddles  are  rather  peculiar  in  their 
form,  and,  apparentl\',very  imdrtjctive,  look- 
ing something  like  long  spoons  with  flattened 
bowls,  or,  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  "  peels  "  with 
which  bakers  take  bread  out  of  their  ovens. 
Tlie  women  are  the  paddle  makers,  and  the 
implemtMits  vary  from  three  to  lour  feet 
long.  They  are* cut  from  a  very  hard  wood, 
and  the  work  of  making  them  is  necessarily 
laborious. 

Imperfect  as  the  canoe  and  paddles  seem 
to  be,  they  arc  in  fact  absolute  marvels  of 
efficiency.  The  tiny  Mincopies,  furnished 
with  the*c  simple  paddles,  and  seated  in  a 
canoe  cut  bv  tliemselves  out  of  a  tree  trunk, 
can  beat  witli  ease  our  best  oarsmen.  Captain 
Mouatt  got  up  several  races  between  the 
Mincopies  and  his  own  prize  crew  in  their 
favorite  boat.  In  point  of  fact  there  was 
never  any  nvce  at  all,  the  Andamaners  hav- 
ing it  all  their  own  way,  and  winning  as  they 
liked.  The  powerful,  sweeping  stroke  of  the 
man-of-war's  crew  was  beautiful  to  see,  but 
the  little  Mincopies  shot  thrcugh,  or  rather 
over,  the  water  with  such  speed  that  the  sail- 
ors were  hopelewily  beaten,  although  thev 
vtraincd  themselves  so  much  that  they  feft 
the  results  of  their  exertioDB  for  some  time 
ttfterward. 


Slight,  and  almost  as  active  as  monkeys, 
the  Miucojjies  :iscend  the  lall(;st  trees  with 
the  like  agility,  applying  the  »nl<-s  of  ihc-ir 
i\'vl  and  the  palms  of  their  hands  to  the 
trunk,  and  liimdly  running  uj)  tluni.  When 
thev  reach  tlu^  hnmches,  thcv  travcrsir  ilh-m 
with  as  much  ease  and  security  as  if  they 
were  on  (inn  land.  Indeetl,  their  j)'.)wers  of 
tree  elimlung  seem  to  be  equal  to  tlu»se  of 
the  inhnlMtants  of  Dourga  Stniil,  of  wiiom 
an  account  will  prei^ently  be  given. 

We  now  come  to  a  question  which  has 
often  been  airitated,  nanurlv,  the  asserted 
eanni]>alism  of  the  xVndamaners. 

It  is  a  (juestion  that  every  oliservant 
reader  would  bt^  sure  to  ask  himself,  as  the 
Andamant-rs  are  just  such  a  savage  race  as 
might  be  expected  to  feed  hal)ituallv  on 
human  bodies.  Vet,  though  we  tind  the 
conipanitively  civilized  Xew  Zealander  shar- 
ing with  the  savage  New  Caled<»nian  the 
habit  of  eating  human  tlesh.  the  Mineopie, 
who  is  infinitely  below  the  Now  Z(\ihmder, 
and  certainly  not  above  the  New  Caledon- 
ian, is  free  from  that  revolting  praei ice.  He 
undoubtedly  has  been  known  to  eat  human 
tlesh,  but  only  when  urged  by  (extreme  hun- 
ger to  eat  the  tlesh  of  man  of  to  die;  and  in 
so  doing  he  has  but  set  an  example?  which 
has  l)een  t()llowed  bv  members  of  the  most 
civilized  countries. 

That  they  are  fierce  and  cruel  toward  for- 
eigners is  true  enough,' and  it  is  also  true 
that  the  bodies  of  those  whom  they  havo 
killed  hav(?  been  found  frightfully  mutilated, 
the  flesh  being  almost  pound(;d  from  the 
bon(^s  by  the  blows  whicn  have  hem  show- 
ered upon  the  senseless  clay  in  the  blind 
fury  of  the  savage.  But  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  remove  any  part  of  the  body, 
and  it  was  evident  that  thcj  victors  had  not 
even  entertained  the  idea  of  eating  it. 

The  food  of  the  Andamaners  is  tolerably 
varii'd,  Jind  is  prepared  in  a  very  simple  and 
ingenious  oven.  A  large  tree  is  selected  for 
this  purpose,  and  fire  is  applied  to  it  at  the 
bottom,  so  that  by  degrees  a  large  hole  is 
burned  in  it,  the  charred  wood  being  scraped 
away  so  as  to  form  eventually  a  larire  hole. 
This  is  the  Mineopie  oven,  and  at  tlie  bot- 
tom a  heap  of  ashes,  al)out  three  feet  in 
depth,  is  always  left.  The  fire  smoulders 
away  gradually  among  the  ashes,  and  never 
entirely  goes  out;  so  that  whenever  a  native 
wishes  to  cook  his  pig,  turtle,  or  fisli,  he  has 
only  to  blow  up  the  smouldering  embers, 
and  in  a  few  moments  he  has  fire  sulTieient 
for  his  purposes. 

These  oven-trees  are  very  carefully  pre- 
served, the  natives  never  cutting  them  down, 
and  always  managing  to  prevent  them  from 
being  entirely  burned  through.  In  illustra- 
tion No.  2,  on  the  893d  page,  one  of  these 
trees  is  shown,  with  the  fire  burning  in  the 
hollow,  and  the  natives  sitting  round  it 
The  Mincopies  always  contrive  to  have  the 
opening  of  the  oven  in  such  a  direction  that 
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the  rain  cannot  get  into  it  and  put  out  the 
fire. 

Pigs  have  been  mentioned  as  forming 
part  of  the  Andamaners'  food.  These  pigs 
are  small  and  l)lat'k,  wiih  spare, hard  bristk-s, 
that  look  like  pieces  of  wire.  They  are  won- 
derfully a('live,  and,  according  to  Captain 
Mouatl,  '•  are  the  most  curious  and  mischiev- 
ous little  animals  in  creation.  They  have 
a  leer  thni.  makes  them  look  like  so  many 
Mophistophelos,  who  have  chosen  to  assume 
that  })cculiar  form,  in  many  resj)ects  a  very 
appropriate  one,  for,  if  they  are  not  so  many 
little  devils,  they  are  certainly  possessed  by 
them. 

"  At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  the  Cinque 
Islands,  we  turned  out  a  dozen  of  them,  and, 
our  unwonted  appearance  tilling  them  with 
alarm,  they  ran  off  from  us  with  the  velocity 
of  an  Indian  express  train,  squeaking  like 
mad.  We  set  off  and  hjul  a  regular  hunt 
after  them  —  a  hunt  that  beats  to  chalks  the 
most  exciting  scene  of  pig-sticking  ever 
seen  in  Bengal.  After  discharging  their 
rifles,  some  of  the  hunters  would  probably 
find  the  pigs  between  their  legs,  making 
them  measure  their  length  on  the  sand. 
Tlie  falls  were  made  with  considerable  vio- 
lence, though  they  were  not  dangerous,  for 
thev  onlv  excited* our  risible  faculties;  and 
as  e«ich  one  came  down  he  was  greeted  with 
a  loud  and  hearty  burst  of  laughter,  as  a 
sort  of  congratulation  to  him  in  liis  misfor- 
tune." 

The  architecture  of  the  Andamancrs  is 
very  primitive.  Four  posts  are  stuck  in  the 
ground  in  the  form  of  a  s<juare,  and  the 
builder  is  quite  indifferent  as  to  their 
straightness.  Two  of  them  are  much  longer 
than  the  others,  so  that  when  they  are  con- 
nected by  sticks,  a  sloping  roof  is  formed. 
Palm  leaves  are  then  placed  upon  them,  one 
lying  over  the  other  in  tile  fashion,  so  that 
thev  form  a  protection  from  perpendicularly 
falling  rain.  A  number  of  these  huts  are 
generally  erected  in  a  circle,  in  some  cleared 
space  in  the  forest^  which  is  sheltered  by 
large  trees,  and  within  a  convenient  dis- 
tance of  water.  One  or  two  of  these  simple 
houses  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration. 

Primitive  as  are  these  huts,  some  attempt 
is  made  at  ornamenting  them,  the  decora^ 
tions  being  characteristically  tlie  trophies  of 
the  chase.  Skulls  of  pigs  and  turtles,  bun- 
dles of  fish-bones,  and  similar  articles  are 
painted  with  stripes  of  red  ochre,  and  hung 
to  the  roofs  of*  the  huts.  Ochre  painting, 
indeed,  seems  to  be  the  only  idea  that  the 
Andamaners  have  of  ornament,  if  perhaps 
We  except  a  string  which  the  dandies  tie 
round  the  waist,  havinor  a  piece  of  bone  or 
other  glittering  article  nanging  from  it. 

This  ochre  is  in  great  request  among  the 
Mincopies,  the  women  being  especially  fond 
of  it  by  way  of  a  decoration  of  their  heads. 
As  has  already  been  mentioned,  they  shave 
the  head  completely,  using,  instead  of  a  razor, 


a  piece  of  flint  chipped  very  thin,  and  having 
a  sharp  edge.  They  are  wonderfully  adroit 
at  making  these  primitive  knives,  which  are 
exactly  like  those  of  the  stone  age.  The 
hair  having  been  scraped  off^  a  tolerably 
thick  plastering  of  red  ochre  is  rubbed  on 
the  head,  and  the  toilet  of  a  Mincopie  belle 
is  complete. 

Not  only  ift  the  ochre  used  for  external 
application,  but  it  is  administered  internally. 
W  liat  is  good  for  the  outside,  the  Mincopie 
logically  thinks  will  be  eoually  good  for  the 
inside.  So,  when  he  feels  ill,  he  makes  a 
sort  of  bolus  of  red  ochre  and  turtle  oil, 
swallows  it,  and  thinks  that  he  has  cured 
himself.  Wounds  are  dressed  by  binding 
certain  leaves  upon  them,  and  in  many  cases 
of  internal  pains,  bruises,  or  swellings,  scari- 
fication is  Ireely  used.  Certain  individualg 
enjoy  a  sort  of  reputation  for  success  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  and  are  much  honored 
by  the  less  skilful. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  mar- 
riage is  nothing  more  than  taking  a  female 
slave. 

When  a  wife  becomes  a  motlier,  the  only 
treatment  which  she  receives  is,  that  after 
the  birth  of  her  child  she  is  plentifully 
rubbed  with  the  red  ochre  and  turtle  oil,  and 
is  expected  to  follow  her  usual  occupation 
on  the  next  day.  The  young  child  is  soused 
with  cold  water,  poured  out  of  one  of  the 
great  bamboo  vessels  which  the  Mincopies 
use,  and  is  dried  by  rubbing  with  the  hand. 
Like  its  parent,  the  child  wears  no  clothing 
but  if  the  party  should  be  on  their  travels, 
and  rain  begin'^to  fall,  the  mother  pulls  a  few 
leaves  from  the  next  tree,  ties  them  together 
with  a  fibre  of  rattan,  and  fastens  tliem  on 
the  body  of  the  child.  This  is  the  only 
clothing  Which  an  Andamancr  ever  wears. 

Children  are  never  weaned,  but  continue 
to  take  their  childish  nourishment  until  the 
mother  is  absolutely  incapable  of  affording 
it.  Both  parents  redeem  much  of  their 
savage  nature  by  their  affection  for  their 
children,  the  father  being  quite  as  loving 
a  parent  as  the  mother  —  a  trait  which 
is  often  absent  among  savage  tribes.  The 
children  reciprocate  the  aficction,  so  tluiU 
in  spite  of  the  absence  of  any  definite 
home,  there  is  a  domestic  character  about 
the  family  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
expected  from  such  a  race. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  ■ 
boys  amuse  themselves  chiefly  with  small 
boWs  and  arrows,  having  these  toys  of  a 
continually  increasing    size    to    suit  their 
growth.    iTie  girls  are  fond  of  disporting 
themselves  by  the  sea-shore,  and  building 
sand  houses  for  the  waves  to^  knock  down, 
j)recisely  as  is  done  by  the  civilized  children 
of  Europe  and  America.  Their  great  amnse- 
ment  is  to  build  an  enclosure  with  walls  of 
sand,  and  to  sit  in  it  as  if  it  were  a  house 
of  their  own  until  the  rising  tide  washes 
away  the  fhdl  walls.    Both  sexes  are  fond 
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(Wininiing,  and  a.*)  soon  as  they  can  walk 
little  black  children  are  seen  running 
>  and  out  of  the  water,  and,  if  they  can 
L  some  sheltered  spot  free  from  waves, 
V  dive  an  I  swim  like  so  many  ducks. 
iin<loo,  named  Pootecah,  who  was  taken 
loner  by  the  Mincopies,  and  his  life 
xed  for  some  rejison  or  other,  states  that 
y  are  surh  excellent  swimmers  that  sov- 
I  of  them  will  dive  together  among  the 
ikBj  search  for  fish  in  the  crevices, 
I  brin?  tU«^ir  strugpfling  captives  to  shore. 
fa  staltinient  was  discredited  by  those  to 
Dm  it  was  made,  as  were  several  other 
his  acrrounts.  As,  however,  subsequent 
ervations  showed  that  he  was  right  in 
liy  of  till?  statements  which  were  at  first 
believed,  it  is  possil)le  that  he  was  right 
this  case  also. 

Cbis  m:jn,  by  the  way,  was  furnished  with 
b  wives,  mother  and  daughter,  and,  as  he 
above  the  ordinary  size,  Captain  Mouatt 
!?!»  some  curiosity  as  to  the  appear- 
of  the  proj::eny.  He  made  his  escape 
the  island  before  the  birth  of  a  child 
one  of  his  wives  was  expecting,  and,  as 
ICincopic  mothers  are  remarkable  for 
affection  toward  their  children,  it  is 
tliat  the  little  half-caste  was  allowed 
^e,  and  that  a  new  element  may  thus  be 
luci-d  into  the  race. 
ly  have  more  than  once  made  use  of 
sWiinmiiig  powers  in  escaping  from  cap- 
Several  instances  have  been  known 
Andannaners  have  been  kept  prison- 
board  sliip,  and  have  seemed  tolerably 
ileil  to  their  lot  As  soon,  however, 
ship  n eared  land,  they  contrived  to  es- 
iv  a  moment  from  the  eye  of  the  sentry, 
"  overboard,  and  swam  to  land.  They 
dived  as  soon  as  thev  struck  the  wa- 
as  far  as  they  coufd  without  rising 
surface,  and  then,  after  taking  a  single 
Ion,  dived  again,  and  so  swam  the 
part  of  the  distance  under  water. 
mode  .of  swimming  was  doubtless 
by  them  when  trying  to  escape 
flie  arrows  of  an  unfrionaly  party. 
Captain  Syrae's  "Embassy  to  Ava" 
19  a  curious  account  of  two  young 
girls  who  had  been  decoyed  on 
the  ship.  They  were  treated  very 
r,  ftad  soon  learned  that  no  harm 
be  done  to  them.  "They  suffered 
to  be  put  on,  but  took  them  off 
as  soon  as  opportunity  offered,  and 
them  away  as  useless  encumbrances. 
their  fears  were  over,  they  became 
chattered  with  freedom,  and  were 
Fihly  diverted  at  the  sight  of  their 
arsons  in  a  mirror. 
ij  were  fond  of  singing,  sometimes 


in  a  melancholy  recitative,  at  others  in  a 
lively  key;  and  often  danced  about  the  deck 
with  great  agility,  slapping  the  lower  parf 
of  their  bodies  with  the  back  of  their  heels. 
Wine  and  spirituous  liquors  were  disagree- 
able to  them;  no  food  seemed  so  palatable 
as  fish,  rice,  and  sugar.  In  a  few  weeks, 
having  recovered  strength  and  bi^corae  fat, 
from  the  more  than  half- famished  state  in 
which  they  were  brought  on  board,  they 
began  to  think  confinement  irksome,  and 
longed  to  regain  their  native  freedom. 

"In  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  all 
but  the  watchman  were  asleep,  the}'  i)assed 
in  silence  into  the  Captain's  cabin,  jumped 
out  of  the  stern  windows  into  the  sea,  and 
swam  to  an  island  half  a  mile  distant,  where 
it  was  in  vain  to  pursue  them,  had  there 
been  any  such  intention;  but  the  object 
was  to  retain  them  by  kindness,  and  not 
by  compulsion,  an  attempt  that  has  failed 
on  every  trial.  Hunger  may  (and  these  in- 
stances are  rare)  induce  them  to  put  them- 
selves into  the  power  of  strangers;  but  the 
moment  that  their  want  is  satisfied  nothing 
short  of  coercion  can  prevent  them  from  re- 
turning to  a  way  of  life  more  congenial  to 
their  savage  nature." 

Like  many  other  savage  races,  the  Min- 
copies make  a  kind  of  festivity  on  each  new 
moon;  and  as  soon  as  the  thin  crescent 
appears  they  salute  it  after  their  odd  fash- 
ion, and  get  up  a  d^nce.  Their  dances  aro 
rather  grotesque,  each  performer  jumping 
up  and  down,  and  kicking  himself  violently 
with  the  sole  of  his  foot,  so  as  to  produce 
a  smart  slapi)ing  sound.  This  is  the  dance 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  preceding  ac- 
count of  the  two  captives. 

When  a  Mincopie  dies,  he  is  buried  in  a 
verv  simple  manner.  'No  lamentations  arc 
macle  at  the  time ;  but  the  body  is  tied  in  a 
sitting  position,  with  the  head  on  the  knees, 
much  after  the  fashion  employed  among  the 
Bechuanas,  and  described  on  page  300.  It  is 
then  buried,  and  allowed  to  decay,  when  the 
remains  are  dug  up,  and  the  bones  distri- 
buted among  the  relatives.  The  skull  is  the 
right  of  the  widow,  who  ties  it  to  a  cord  and 
hangs  it  round  her  neck,  where  it  remains 
for  the  rest  of  her  life.  This  outward  ob- 
servance is,  however,  all  that  is  required  of 
her,  and  is  the  only  way  in  which  she 
troubles  herself  to  be  faithful  to  the  memory 
of  her  dead  husband.  It  is  rather  strange 
that,  though  the  Andamaners  make  no 
lamentations  on  the  death  of  a  relative, 
they  do  not  altogether  dispense  with  these 
expressions  of  sorrow,  but  postpone  them 
to  the  exhumation  and  distribution  of  the 
relics,  when  each  one  who  gets  a  bone  howls 
over  it  for  some  time  in  honor  of  ^e  dead. 
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THE  NICOBAR  ISLANDS. 


Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Anda- 
man Islands,  and  barely  thirty  miles  distant, 
lie  the  NicoBAK  Islands.  The  group  con- 
sists of  nine  tolerably  large  islands,  and  sev- 
eral of  much  smaller  size"  One  of  the  large 
islands,  called  Great  Nicobar,  is  twenty  miles 
long  by  eight  wide,  while  Little  Nicobar  is 
barely  half  these  dimensions. 

The*  islands  are  singularly  fertile,  and 
abound  in  various  kinds  of  vegetation,  es- 
pecially in  the  (jocoa-nut  palm,  not  a  spec- 
imen of  which  is  to  bo  found  in  the  Anda- 
man Islands.  This  curious  fact  is  accounted 
for  by  the  character  of  the  Andamaners, 
who  nave  an  almost  superstitious  love  for 
the  cocoa-nut.  If  one  oi  the  nuts  be  washed 
ashore,  it  is  always  broken  u^)  and  eaten; 
and  if  perchance  one  of  the  fnnt  happens  to 
escape  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  natives  and  to 
germinate,  its  green  feathery  shoots  are 
sure  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  first 
Mincoi>ie  who  ])asses  in  that  direction.  A 
similar  barrier  to  the  production  of  the  coco.i- 
nut  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Australia, 

Although  so  close  to  the  Andaman  Islands, 
the  inhabitants  of  Nicobar  ar<;  very  unlike 
the  Mincopies,  being  a  fine  tall  race,  and  of 
a  copper  rather  than  a  black  hue.  Unlike  the 
Mincopies,  the  men  are  very  fat,  especially 
about  the  breast,  so  that  at  a  little  aistjinee 
they  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  women. 
Moreover,  they  wear  the  hair  long,  and 
parted  in  the  middle,  which  to  the  eyes  of  a 
modern  Euroi)ean,  gives  them  a  peculiar 
effeminate  look.  They  wear  neither  beard 
nor  moustache,  their  features  are  uglv,  and 
their  large  mouths  are  stained  a  dark  red  from 
the  juice  of  the  betel-nut,  which  they  arc 
continually  chewing. 

There  is  one  distinction,  however,  which 
is  apparent  at  a  considerable  distance.  In 
lieu  of  clothes,  the  men  wear  a  strip  of  cloth, 
never  more  than  two  inches  wide.  This  is 
passed  round  the  waist,  under  the  legs  in 
front,  and  tucked  through  itself  behind,  the 
end  being  left  as  long  as  possible.  The  men 
place  great  value  on  the  length  of  this  tail, 
and  he  is  the  best  dressed  man  who  wears  it 
the  longest.  Some  of  the  wealthy  among 
them  have  the  tail  dragging  along  the  ground 
for  several  feet,  like  an  European  lady's 
train.  If  possible,  this  tail  is  made  of  blue 
cloth,  an  article  that  is  held  in  very  high  es- 
timation by  the  natives. 

The  women  are  quite  as  ill-favored  as  the 
men,  and  inerease  their  natural  ugliness  by 
shavin":  olf  all  their  hair.  They  do  not  wear 
tails  like  the  men,  but  have  a  plaited  grass 
girdle,  from  which  depends  a  soft  fibrous 
fringe  about  a  foot  in  depth. 

The  character  of  the  Nicobarijins  is  far 

gentler  than  that  of  the  Mincopies,  the  latter 
eing  proverbially  fierce  and  cruel  toward 
strangers,  and  the  former  soon  learning  to 


welcome  foreigners  when  they  have  made 
up  their  mincis  that  no  harm  is  intended 
them.  Captiiin  Campbell,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  l<)r  most  ot  the  information  re- 
specting these  natives,  found  them  very 
agreeable  and  hospitable,  ready  to  barter, 
and  always  welcoming  him  to  flieir  houses. 

After  a  short  time,  even  the  women  and 
children,  who  had  at  first  been  scrupulously 
concealed,  after  the  manner  of  savogcs,  came 
boldly  forward,  and  were  as  hosj)i table  astlie 
men.  On  one  occasion,  while  paying  a  visit 
to  one  of  their  huts,  Cai)tain  Can'ipbell  tri«i 
to  make  friends  with  one  of  the  children,  all 
of  whom  were  terribly  frightened  at  the 
white  face  of  their  visitor.  Finding  that  no 
response  was  made  to  his  advances,  he  pulled 
the  child  from  his  hiding-place,  and  held  him 
tor  a  little  time,  in  spite  ofhis  struggles.  The 
mother  made  no  opposition,  l)ut'  laughed 
heartily  at  the  skirmish,  evidently  feeling 
that  no  harm  was- intended  toward  her  little 
one. 

The  native  weapons  of  the  Nicobarians  arc 
very  curious.  As  the  people  are  not  of  a 
warlike  character  like  tne  Mincopies,  their 
weapons  are  used  almost  exclusively  for 
killing  game.  The  most  formidable  is  a  tol- 
eral)ly  large  spearheaded  with  iron,  which  is 
used  ibr  killing  hogs,  and  is  thrown  like  ihe 
assagai  of  Southern  Africa.  They  have  also 
a  smaller  javelin  for  fish-killing,  and  a 
number  of  many-pointed  hand-si)ears  for  the 
same  purpose.  Tne  most  remarkable  of  their 
weapons  is  a  cross-bow,  which  is  almost 
exactly  like  that  of  the  Fan  tribe  of  Africa. 
It  is  not  very  powerful,  and  only  propels  a 
small  arrow.  Its  chief  use  is  in  killing 
birds. 

Besides  these  weapons,  every  man  carries 
a  cutlass-blade  from  which  the  hilt  has  beeo- 
removed,  and  a  handle   roughly  made  bjT 
wrapping  some  six  inches  of  Uie  butt  witCB- 
cocoa-nut  fibre.    It  is  intended  not  so  muc^ 
as  a  weapon  as  a  tool,  and  with  it  the  native 
cut    down  trees,  carve    their   canoes,  an* 
perform  similar  operations. 

The   architecture  of  the  Nicobarians  i 
infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  Mincopiei 
and  is  precisely  similar  in  character  to  tha. 
which  IS  found  among  the  inhabitants  of  Ne^ 
Guinea,  the  home  of  the  Papuan  race. 

The  native  architect  begins  by  fixinj^ 
number  of  posts  in  the  ground,  and  erectiUj 
on  them  a  platform  of  split  bamboo.  Ove 
this  i)latform  he  builds  a  roof  shaped  exactl 
like  a  beehive,  and  his  house  is  then  complet 
The  bamboo  platform  is  the  floor  of  the  hut:::^ 
and,  being  elastic  as  well  as  firm,  serves  als^^ 
for  a  bed.  To  this  hut  the  native  ascends  b^S 
a  primitive  sort  of  ladder,  and  passes  into  th*^ 
chamber  through  a  hole  cut  in  the  flooi^ 
The  sides  of  the  hut  are  adorned  with  th  - 
skulls   of  bogs,   intermixed   with 
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knives,  bows,  and  arrows.  The  huts  are  kept 
peculiarly  neat  and  clean. 

A  ratlier  remarkable  use  is  made  of  the  hut. 
The  open  space  between  the  floor  and  the 
grouna  is  far  too  valuable  not  to  be  utilized, 
as  it  affords  a  cool  and  airy  shelter  from  the 
sunbeams.  Uudcr  this  tloor  is  suspended  a 
primitive  sort  of  hammock,  which  is  a  board 
about  six  feet  in  length,  slung  by  ropes.  In, 
or  rather  on,  this  very  uncomfortable  ham- 
mock the  Nicobarian  likes  to  lounge  awav  his 
time,  dozing  throughout  the  hot  hours  of  the 
day,  sipping  palm  wine  at  intervals,  and 
smoking  wiuiout  cessation.  In  fact,  we  seem 
to  have  got  a^in  amon^  the  inhabitants  of 
Western  Africa,  so  similar  is  the  character 
3f  the  Xicobarian  to  that  of  the  negro.  The 
'  Scene  in  the  Nicobar  Islands,"  represented 
on  the  903d  p£^,  shows  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  the  Nicobarians  and  their  style 
of  architecture. 

The  canoes  of  the  Nicobarians  are  not  so 
beantiftilly  formed  as  those  of  the  Mincopies, 
but  are  constructed  on  the  same  principle, 
being  hollowed  out  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  and 
supported  by  a  slight  outrigeer.  They  nave 
a  very  high  and  ornament^  £,^^^'  ^^^  ^® 
propelled  by  short  paddles.  They  are  very 
light,  and,  when  properly  manned,  skim  over 


the  water  at  an  astonishing  pace.  Some  of 
them  are  nearly  sixty  feet  in  length,  while 
others  are  barely  six  or  seven  feet  long,  and 
only  intended  for  one  person. 

1" he  mode  of  burial  is  not  in  the  least  like 
that  which  is  employed  among  the  Mincopies. 
When  a  man  dies,  the  bodv  is  placed  in  a 
coffin,  which  is  generally  maSe  from  a  canoe. 
The  canoe  is  cut  in  half,  the  body  being 
laid  in  one  moiety,  and  covered  with  the 
other  half.  In  order  to  supply  the  de- 
ceased with  provisions  for  his  journey  to  the 
spirit-land,,  a  pig  is  killed  and  placed  in  the 
coffin,  together  with  a  supply  of  yams  and 
cocoa-nuts.  In  case  he  snould  be  attacked 
on  his  journey,  a  quantity  of  weapons,  such 
as  bows,  spears,  and  cutlasses,  are  placed  in 
the  coffin. 

The  body  is  buried  in  the  middle  of  the 
village,  and  the  spot  marked  by  a  stick,  to 
which  is  attached  a  small  streamer.  After 
some  time,  when  the  body  has  been  con- 
sumed by  the  earth,  the  coffin  is  dug  up 
again.  The  deceased  being  now  supposed  to 
have  completed  his  journey  to  his  spirit- 
home,  his  bones  are  thrown  into  the  bush,  and 
the  cutlasses  and  other  weapons  distributed 
among  his  relatives. 
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We  now  come  to  the  very  home  and  centre 
of  the  Papuan  race. 

New  Guinea  is  a  very  large  island,  four- 
teen hundred  miles  in  length,  and,  as  far  as 
has  been  ascertained,  containing  some  two 
hundred  thousand  geographical  square  miles. 
It  is  separated  from  Australia  only  by  Torres 
Strait,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  a  certain  amount 
of  intercourse  has  taken  place  between  the 
Papuans  of  the  south  of  New  Guinea  and 
the  natives  who  inhabit  the  north  of  Austra- 
lia. Fertile  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it 
possesses  one  or  two  animals  whicli  have 
the  greatest  interest  for  the  naturalist,  such 
as  the  tree-kangaroo,  the  crowned  pigeon, 
and  the  bird  of  paradise.  It  is  equally  inter- 
esting to  the  ethnologist  as  being  the  home 
of  the  Papuan  race. 

Taken  as  a  race,  they  are  very  fine  exam- 
ples of  savage  humanity,  tall,  well-shaped, 
and  powerful.  They  are  remarkable  for  two 
physical  peculiarities.  The  one  is  a  rough- 
ness of  the  skin,  and  the  other  is  the  growth 
of  the  hair.  The  reader  may  remember  that 
some  of  the  tribes  of  Southern  Africa  have 
the  hair  of  the  head  growing  in  regular 
tufts  or  patches,  each  about  the  size  of  a 
pea. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  the  Papuan 
race,  the  hair  grows  in  similar  patches,  but, 
instead  of  being  short  like  that  of  the  South 
African,  it  grows  to  a  considerable  length, 
sometimes  measuring  eighteen  inches  from 
root  to  tip.  The  Papuans  are  very  proud  of 
this  natural  ornament,  and  therefore  will 
seldom  cut  it  off;  but  as,  if  left  untrained,  it 
would  fall  over  the  eyes,  they  have  various 


modes  of  dressing  it,  but  in  most  cases  man- 
age to  make  it  stand  out  at  right  angles  from 
the  head.  Sometimes  they  take  the  hair  d 
each  patch  separately  and  screw  it  up  into  a 
ringlet.  Sometimes  they  tease  out  all  the 
hairs  with  a  wooden  comb  of  four  or  five 
prongs,  and,  as  the  hair  is  very  coarse  and 
stiff,  it  is  soon  induced  to  assume  a  mop-like 
shape,  and  to  increase  the  apparent  size  of 
the  head  to  an  enormous  extent. 

Indeed,  the  word  Papua  is  derived  fh)m 
this  peculiarity  of  the  nair.  In  the  Malay 
language,  the  word  which  signifies  **  crisped'' 
is  pua-pua^  which  is  easily  contracted  into 
pa-pua.  Even  the  hair  of  the  face  grows  in 
similar  patches,  and  so  does  that  on  the 
breast  or  the  man,  and  in  the  latter  case  the 
tufls  are  much  further  apart  than  on  the 
head  or  face. 

The  color  of  the  Papuans  is  a  very  dark 
chocolate,  sometimes  inclining  to  black,  but 
having  nothing  in  common  with  the  deep 
shining  black  of  the  negro.  Their  features 
are  large  and  tolerably  well  made,  though 
the  nose  is  very  broad  at  the  wings,  and  the 
lips  wide.  The  nose,  however,  is  not  flat  like 
that  of  the  negro,  but  is  prominent,  rather 
arched,  and  descends  so  low  that  when  seen 
in  front  the  tip  nearly  reaches  the  upper  lip. 
The  natives  seem  to  be  perfectly  aware  of 
this  peculiarit}',  and  perpetuate  it  in  their 


carvings. 


Although  taken  as  a  whole,  they  are  a  fine 
race,  there  are  many  diversities  among  the 
different  tribes,  and  they  may  be  divided 
into  the  large  and  small  tribes.  -The  fbr- 
mer  are  powerfully  built,  but  more  remark* 
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r  strength  than  symmetry  —  broatl- 
id  and  deep-chested,  but  with  legs 
lal  in  strength  to  the  upper  parts  of 
liy. 

r'charaeter  has  been  variously  given, 
ravellers  describing  them  as  gentle 
jspilable,  while  others  decry  them  as 
ind  treacherous.  Suspicious  of  stran- 
icy  certainly  are,  and  with  good  rca- 
iving  sufTefed  much  from  the  ships 
^ited  their  coasts.  A  misunderstand- 
ay  soon  arise  between  savage  and 
d  i)eople,  especially  when  neither 
lands  the  language  of  the  other.  An 
e  of  such  a  misunderstanding  is  given 

Earlo  in  his  valuable  work  on   tho 

races  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
lant  Modera,  an  officer  in  the  Dutch 
mbarked  with  several  other  gentle- 

the  ship's  boat,  for  the  purpose  of 
l  on  the  shore  of  Dourga  Strait,  a 
'}.  between  the  mainland  and  Fred- 
Ifiirv  Island. 

len  the  ])oat  had  proceeded  to  within 
:et-shot  distance  from  them,  the  na- 
rho  were  armed  with  bows,  arrows, 
nces,  commenced  making  singular 
;s  with  their  arms  and  legs.  The 
interpreter  called  out  to  them  in  a 
^e  partlv  composed  of  Ceramese,  and 
of  a  dialect  spoken  by  a  Papuan 
ivelling  a  little  further  to  the  north; 

words  were  evidently  quite  unintel- 
tc)  them,  as  they  only  answered  with 
id  wild  yells.  We  endeavored,  for  a 
me  without  success,  to  induce  them 
iside  their  weapons,  but  at  length  one 
n  was  prevailed  upon  to  do  so,  and 
i-rs  followed  his  example,  on  which 
►  laid  down  our  arms,  keeping  them, 
fr,  at  hand. 

i  now  slowly  approached  each  other, 
e  interi)reter,  dipping  his  hand  into 
.  s])rinkled  some  of  the  water  over 
'.vii  of  his  head  as  a  sign  of  peaceful 
on?<.  This  custom  seems  to  be  gen- 
aonir  all  the  Papuan  tribes,  and  in 
asi's  their  peaceful  intentions  may  be 
led  upon  after  having  entered  into 
ent  compact 

is  they  seemed  to  understand,  for  two 
a  immediately  did  the  same,  on  which 
iterpret4jr  jumped   into   the  shallow 

and  approached  them  with  some 
^J:lassr^s  and  strings  of  beads,  which 
i*c»'ived  with  loud  laughter  and  yells, 
low  beijan  dancing  in  the  water,  mak- 
^  interpreter  join,  and  the  party  was 
ncreased  by  other  natives  from  the 
.  who  were  jittraeted  by  the  presents, 
airenholtz  also  jumped  into  the  shal- 
itt-r  and  joined  in  the  dance,  and  they 
became  so  friendly  as  to  come  close 
the  boat;  indeed  some  of  them  were 
nclueed  to  get  in." 

luwhile  their  confidence  increased, 
ley  began  to  barter  with  liieir  visitors, 


exchanging  their  ornaments,  and  even  their 
weapons,  for  beads,  mirrors,  and  cloth.  They 
were  very  inquisitive  about  the  strange  ob- 
jects which  they  saw  in  the  boat,  and,  al- 
though they  handled  everything  freely,  did 
not  attempt  to  steal.  One  of  them  took  up 
a  loaded  pistol,  but  laid  it  down  at  once 
when  the  owner  said  it  was  tapu,  or  for- 
bidden. Unfortunately,  a  misunderstanding 
then  took  place,  which  destroyed  all  the  ami- 
cable feeling  which  had  been  established. 

"  While  all  this  was  going  on,  they  kept 
drawing  the  boat  —  unperceived,  as  they 
thought  —  toward  the  beach,  which  deter- 
mined us  to  return,  as  our  stock  of  i)resents 
was  exhausted,  and  there  seemed  no  proba- 
bility of  our  inducing  any  of  them  to  go  on 
board  with  us.  Shortly  before  this,  Mr. 
Boers  had  ornamented  a  Papuan  with  a 
string  of  beads,  who,  on  receiving  it,  joined 
two  of  his  countrymen  that  were  standin«j 
a  little  distan(!e  off  with  the  arms  that  had 
beftn  laid  aside,  but  which  they  had  been 
gradually  getting  together  again  —  a  pro- 
ceeding wc  had  observed,  but,  trusting  in 
the  mutual  confidence  that  had  been  estab- 
lished, wo  did  not  much  heed  it 

"  At  the  moment  in  which  we  were  setting 
off  the  boat  to  return  on  board,  this  man 
fixed  an  arrow  in  his  bow,  and  took  aim  at 
Mr.  Boers,  who  was  sitting  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  boat,  on  which  the  latter  turned  aside 
to  take  up  his  gun,  but  before  he  could  do 
so  he  received  the  arrow  in  his  left  thigh, 
which  knocked  him  over,  shouting,  ^  Fire  I 
fire!  I  am  hit!'  as  he  fell.  The  order  was 
scarcely  giv(»n  before  every  one  had  hold  of 
his  arms  (which,  as  before  stated,  were  kept 
at  hand),  and  a  general  discharge  ])ut  the 
natives  to  fiight,  swimming  and  diving  like 
ducks. 

"  Before  they  took  to  flight,  however,  they 
discharged  several  more  arrows  at  our  people, 
one  of  which  struck  ]Mr.  Hagenholtz  in  the 
right  knee,  another  hit  a  sailor  in  the  leg, 
while  a  third  pierced  a  sailor's  hat  and  re- 
mained sticking  in  it;  and  lastly,  a  Javanese 
had  the  handkerchief  shot  off  his  head,  but 
without  receiving  any  personal  injury.'" 

Three  of  the  natives  were  st^verely 
wounded,  if  not  killed,  in  this  unfortunate 
affair,  which  evidently  arose,  as  Mr.  Earle 
points  out,  from  misunderstanding,  and  not 
from  deliberate  treachery.  Seeing  the  boats 
being  ])ulled  toward  tlie  ships  while  four 
of  their  companions  were  on  board,  they 
probably  thought  that  they  were  being  car- 
ried off  as  captives,  as  has  so  often  l)een  done 
along  their  coast  by  the  slavers.  They  could 
not  be  expected  to  understand  the  difierenco 
between  one  white  man  and  another,  and 
evidently  mistook  the  Dutch  sailors  for 
slavers,  who  had  come  for  the  purpose  of 
inveigling  them  into  the  ships,  where  they 
could  not  be  rescued. 

The  tribes  of  this  part  of  the  coast  are  not 
agreeable  specimens  of  the  Piqpuan  race. 
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They  are  barclv  of  the  middle  size,  and 
lightly  built,  •  Their  skin  is  decidedly  black, 
and  they  ornament  their  bodies  with  red 
ochre,  paying  especial  attention  to  their  faces, 
which  are  made  as  scarlet  as  ochre  can  make 
them.  The  liair  is  deep  black,  and  is  worn 
in  various  ways.  Most  of  the  men  plait  it 
in  a  number  of  tresses,  which  fall  nearly  on 
the  ^Imulders,  while;  others  conline  it  all  into 
two  tails,  and  several  were  seen  with  a  curi- 
ous headdress  of  rushes,  the  ends  of  which 
were  fninly  i)laited  among  the  hair.  They 
are  a  tlirty  set  of  people,  and  are  subjijct  to 
diseases  of  the  skin,  which  give  them  a  very 
repulsivi"  appearance;. 

Uress  is  not  ased  by  th(5  men,  who,  how- 
ever, wiar  plenty  of  ornaments.  They  mostly 
hav(;  a  ])i'lt  made  of  plaited  leaves  or  rushes, 
about  the  inches  wide,  and  so lon^  that,  when 
tied  together  behind,  the  ends  hang  down 
for  a  foot  or  so.  Some  of  them  adorn  this 
belt  with  a  large  white  shell,  placed  exactly 
in  th(i  middle.  Earrings  of  plaited  raftan, 
necklaces,  and  bracelets,  were  worn  by 
nearly  all.  Some  of  them  had  a  very  in- 
genious armlet,  s(;veral  inches  in  width.  It 
was  made  of  plaited  rattan,  and  fitted  so 
tightly  to  the  limb  that,  when  a  native  wished 
to  tak\?  it  olf  for  sale,  he  was  obliged  to  smear 
his  arm  with  mud,  and  have  the  ornament 
drawn  oir])y  another  person. 

Their  principal  weapons  are  bows,  ar- 
rows, and  spears,  the  latter  being  some- 
times tipped  with  the  long  and  sharp  claw 
of  the  tree-kangaroo. 

Tlu^  agility  of  these  Papuans  is  really  as- 
tonishing. Along  the  water's  edge  there 
run  wide  belts  of  mangroves,  which  extend 
for  many  miles  in  length  with  scarcely  a 
break  in* them.  The  ground  is  a  thick,  de(?p, 
and  soft  mud,  from  which  the  mangrove- 
roots  spring  in  such  numbers  that  lio  one 
could  pass  through  them  even  at  low  water 
without  the  constant  use  of  an  axe,  while  at 
high  water  all  passage  is  utterly  impossible. 

As  the  natives,  who  are  essentially  mar- 
itime in  their  mode  of  life,  have  to  cross  this 
belt  several  times  daily  in  passing  from  tlieir 
canoes  to  their  houses,  and  vice  versd^  they 

E refer  doing  so  by  means  of  the  upper 
ranches,  among  which  they  run  and  leap, 
by  constant  practice  from  childhood,  as  easily 
as  monkeys.  (See  p.  909.)  There  is  really 
nothing  <*xtraordinary  in  this  mode  of  pro- 
gress, which  can  be  learned  ])v  Europeans  in 
a  short  time,  although  they  never  can  hope 
to  attain  the  graceful  ease  with  which  tne 
naked  savages  pass  among  the  boughs.  In 
some  pliw'cs  the  mangroves  grow  so  closely 
together  that  to  traverse  them  is  a  matter  cif 
perAct  ea*4e,  and  Mr.  Earle  remarks  that:  he 
once  saw  a  file  of  marines,  with  shouldered 
arms,  making  their  way  thus  over  a  man- 
grove swamp. 

The  familiarity  of  these  people  with  the 
trees  causes  them  to  look  upon  a  tree  as  a 
natural  fortress,  and  as  soon  as  explorers  suc- 


ceeded in  reaching  the  villages,  the  natives 
invariably  made  otf,  and  climbed  into  the 
trees  that  surrounded  the  villag**s. 

Wild  and  savage  as  they  are,  the  Papuaiu 
of  Dourga  Strait  displav  some  acquaintance 
with  the  luxuries  of  civilized  life  and  are  in- 
ordinately fond  of  t(»bacco,  the  one  luxury 
that  is  common  to  the  highest  and  lowest 
i*ace8  of  mankind.  « 

Some  travellers  have  stated  that  these 
Papuans  are  cannibals,  and  it  is  certain  that 
their  gestures  often  favor  such  an  opinion. 

The  Papuans  of  Dourga  Strait  are  admi- 
rable canoe  men,  and  paddle  with  singular 
skill  and  power.  Thev  alwjiys  stand  while 
paddling,  a  ]ilan  wher(;by  they  obtain  a  great 
increase;  of  power,  though  perhaps  at  the  ex- 
])ense  of  muscular  exertion.  They  give  b» 
their  chief  reason  for  preferring  the  erect 
position,  that  it  enables  them  to  detect  turtle 
better  than  if  the}'  were  sitting,  and  to  watch 
them  as  they  dive  under  wat^r  after  being 
wounded. 

Skfrtixg  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  and 
pnjceeding  northward  from  Dourga  Strait, 
wi;  come  to  the  Ot'TANATA  River,  at  the 
embom'hure  of  which  is  a  tribe  that  differs 
mu(*h  from  those  natives  which  have  already 
been  described.  They  are  a  finer  and  taller 
set  of  men  than  those  of  Dourga  Strait,  and 
seem  to  have  preserved  many  of  their  cus- 
toms intact  since  the  time  when  Captain 
Cook  visited  them.  Their  skin  is  a  veiy 
dark  brown,  and  is  described  as  having  a 
bluish  tin^e,  and  they  are  said  to  rub  them- 
selves witli  some  aromatic  substance  which 
causes  them  to  diffuse  an  agreeable  odor. 

It  is  ])robabl(^  that  the  bluish  gloss  may 
be  due  to  the  same  aromatic  substance  with 
which  the  l)ody  is  perfumed.  Mr.  Earie 
thinks  that  the  odoriferous  material  in  ques- 
tion is  the  bark  of  the  tree  called  the 
"  r«)samala." 

The  blue  tinge  is  never  seen  among  Papuan 
slaves,  and  tliis  circumstance  adds  force  to 
Mr.  Earle's  conjecture. 

Tlie  features*  are  rather  large,  especially 
the  mouth,  and  the  lips  arc  thic*k.  The  cus- 
tom of  tiling  the  teeth  to  a  shaqi  point  pre* 
vails  among  this  tri))e,  but  is  not  universal 
The  eyes  are  small,  and  the  septum  of  the 
nose  is  always  pierced  so  as  to  carry  a  piece 
of  white  bone,  a  boar's  tusk,  or  some  simihtt 
ornament  The  hair  is  thick,  and,  instead 
of  ))eing  trained  into  long  tails  like  that  ol 
the  Dourga  Strait  natives,  it  is  plaited  from 
the  forehead  to  the  crown. 

The  men  wear  scarcely  any  real  dress, 
many  of  them  being  entirely  naked,  anA 
none  of  tlu^m  wearing  more   than  a  smai^ 
piece  of  bark  or  a  strip  of  coarse  cloth  mad^ 
either  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  or  of  split  bamboc^- 
Tliey  are,  however,  exceedingly  fond  of  o; 
nament,  and  have  all  the  savage  love 
tattooing,  or   rather   scarifying,  the  bo<  ^ 
which  is  done  in  a  way  tnat  reminds  ti^ 
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observer  of  the  same  process  amonfj;  the 
Australians.  The  scarificatioDs  project 
above  the  skin  to  the  thickness  of  a  fin«]fer, 
and  the  natives  say  that  this  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  first  cutting  deeply  into  the  tlosli, 
and  then  applying  heat  to  the  wounds. 
Anklets,  bracelets,  and  ()th(»r  articles  of  sav- 
age finery  are  common,  and  a  man  who  docs 
not  wear  an  inch  of  clothing  will  pride  him- 
self on  his  boar  s  teeth  neciklace,  his  bracelets 
of  woven  nittan,  and  his  peaked  rush  cap. 

The  women  always  wear  some  .imouiit  of 
clothins:.  however  small,  the  very  fa(;t  of 
possessing  apparel  of  any  kind  being  con- 
ventionally accepted  as  constituting  rai- 
ment. Their  solitary  garment  consists  of 
a  small  apron,  about  six  inches  square,  made 
from  the  cocoa-nut  fibre. 

It  is  rather  remarkidde  that  these  people 
have  the  same  habit  of  placing  their  new- 
born children  in  hot  sand,  as  has  already 
been  described  when  treating  of  the  now 
extinct  Tasmanians.  When  the  mother 
goes  about  lier  work,  she  carries  the  child 
bv  means  of  a  sort  of  sling  made  of  leaves  or 
the  bark  of  a  tree. 

The  architecture  of  the  Outanatas  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  their  brethren  of  Dourga 
Strait  One  of  these  houses,  described  by 
Lieutenant  Modera,  was  at  least  a  hundred 
feet  in  length,  though  it  was  only  five  feet 
high  and  six  wide,  so  that  a  man  could  not 
stand  upright  in  it.  There  wore  nineteen 
doors  to  this  curious  building,  which  was  at 
first  mistaken  for  a  row  of  separate  huts. 
The  fl<x>r  is  covered  with  white  sand,  and 
the  inhabitants  generally  seat  themselves  on 
mats.  Each  of  these  floors  seemed  to  be 
appropriated  to  a  single  family,  and  near  the 
doors  were  placed  the  ditferent  fireplaces. 
Over  the  roof  a  fishing  net  had  been  spread 
to  dry  in  the  sun,  while  a  number  of  weap- 
ons were  hung  under  the  roof. 

This  house  was  built  in  a  few  days  by  the 
wom'^n  and  girls,  and  was  placed  near  a 
much  larger  building,  which  had  been 
raised  on  piles. 

The  weapons  of  the  Outanatas  are  spears, 
rluhs,  and  the  usual  bow  and  aiTows,  which 
form  the  staple  of  Polynesian  arms. 

The  bows  are  about  five  feet  in  length,  and 
are  furnished  with  a  string  sometimes  made 
of  bamboo  and  sometimes  of  rattan.  The 
arrows  are  about  four  feet  in  length,  and 
miifle  of  cane  or  reed,  to  the  end  of  whicli  is 
Mtnrhed  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  generally 
ihai  of  the  betel-tree.  The  tips  are  mostly 
Mmple,  the  wood  being  scraped  to  a  shaq) 
point  and  hardened  in  the  fire,  but  the  more 
Mabitioiis  weai)ons  are  armed  with  barbs, 
wd  furnished  with  a  point  made  of  bone. 
The  t«eth  c»f  the  sawfish  are  often  emi)loyed 
for  this  purpose,  and  a  few  of  the  arrows  are 
tipped  with  the  kangaroo  claw,  as  alreadv 

mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  Dourga 
otrait  spear. 

Beude  these  weapons,  the  natives  carry  a 


sort  of  axe  ma^le  of  stone  lashed  to  a  wooden 
handle,  but  this  ought  rather  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  tool  than  a  weapon,  al though  it  can 
be  used  in  the  latter  capacity.  W  ith  this 
simple  instrument  the  OuUuiatas  cut  down 
the  trees,  shape  them  into  canoes,  and  per- 
form the  various  pieces  of  carpentering  that 
are  required  in  architecture. 

The  ra«>st  remarkable  ])art  of  an  Outa- 
nata's  equipment  is  an  instrument  which 
greatly  perplexed  the  earlier  voyagers,  and 
led  them  to  believe  that  these  nativiis  were 
acquainted  with  fire-arms.  Captain  Cook, 
who  visited  New  Guinea  in  1770,  mentions 
that  as  soon,  as  he  reached  the  shore  and 
had  left  his  boat,  three  natives,  or  '*  Indians," 
as  he  calls  them,  rushed  out  of  the  wood,  and 
that  one  of  them  threw  out  of  his  hand 
something  which  **  flew^  on  one  side  of  him 
and  burnt  exactly  like  powder,  but  made  no 
report."'  The  two  others  hurled  their  spears 
at  the  travellers,  who  were  in  sell-detVincc 
obliged  to  use  their  fire-arms. 

Not  wishing  to  come  to  an  enera genie nt, 
they  retired  to  the  boat,  and  reached  it  just 
in  time,  the  nativ(;s  appearing  in  consiiler- 
able  force.  *'  As  soon  as  we  were  aboard, 
we  rowe^l  abreast  of  them,  and  their  num- 
ber theu  appeared  to  be  between  sixty  and 
a  hundred.  We  took  a  view  of  them  at  our 
leisure.  Thev  made  much  the  same  api)ear- 
ance  as  the  l^ew  Hollanders,  being  nearly 
of  the  same  stature,  and  having  their  hair 
short-cropped.  Like  them  they  also  weni 
all  stirk  naked,  but  we  thought  the  color  of 
their  skin  was  not  quite  so  dark;  this,  how- 
ever, might  be  merely  the  effect  of  their 
being  not  quite  so  dirty. 

**  All  this  time  they  were  shouting  defi- 
ance, and  letting  ott*  {heir  fires  by  four  or 
five  at  a  time.  What  those  fires  were,  or 
for  what  purpose  intended,  v.'e  could  not 
imagine.  Those  who  discharged  them  had 
in  their  hands  a  short  piece  of  stick —  possi- 
bly a  holU)w  cane  —  wnich  they  swung  side- 
ways from  them,  and  we  immediately  saw 
fire  and  smoke,  exactly  resembling  those  of 
a  musket,  and  of  no  longer  duration.  This 
wonderful  phenomenon  was  observed  from 
the  ship,  and  the  deception  was  so  great  that 
the  people  on  board  thought  they  had  fire- 
arms; and  in  the  boat,  if  we  had  not  been  so 
near  that  we  must  have  heard  the  report, 
we  should  have  thought  thev  had  been  bring 
volleys." 

The  reader  will  doubtless  remark  here 
that  the  travellers  were  so  accustomed  to 
associate  fire  with  smoke  that  they  believed 
themselves  to  have,  seen  flashes  of  fire  as 
well  as  wreaths  of  smoke  issue  from  the 
strange  W(^apon.  Many  vears  afterward. 
Lieutenant  Modera  contrived  to  see  and 
handle  some  of  these  implements,  and  found 
that  they  were  simnly  hollow  bamboos,  filled 
with  a  mixture  or  sand  and  wood-a.sheH, 
which  could  be  flung  like  smoke-wreaths 
from  the  tubes.    The  Outanatas,  their  weap- 
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ons,  canoes  and  the  remarkable  instrument 
just  described,  are  illustrated  on  the  follow- 
ing page. 

Some  persons  have  thought  that  the  na- 
tives used  these  tubes  in  imitation  of  fire- 
arms, but  the  interpreters  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  they  were  emploved  as  signals, 
the  direction  of  the  dust  cloutl  being  indica- 
tive of  the  intention  of  the  thrower.  Others 
say  that  the  tubes  are  really  weapons,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  blinding  their  adversaries 
by  flinging  sand  in  their  eyes.  I  cannot 
agree  with  this  last  suggestion,  because  the 
other  weapons  of  the  Outanatas  show  that 
the  natives  do  not  fight  hand  to  hand  like 
the  Xew  Zoalanders.  I  think  that  the  inter-, 
preters  were  right  in  their  statement  that 
the  tubes  are  used  for  signalling,  and  this 
supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
the  natives  of  Australia  do  use  smoke  for  the 
same  purpose,  as  has  already  been  described. 

The  canoes  of  the  Outanatas  are  often  of 
considerable  size,  measuring  fifty  or  sixty 
feet,  and,  although  narrow  in  proportion  to 
their  length  from  stem  to  stern,  containing 
a  great  number  of  men.  They  are  hand- 
somely carved  and  adorned  with  paint,  and 
both  ends  are  flat  and  broad.  The  rowers 
stand  up  when  they  use  their  paddles, 
which  are  necessarily  of  considerable  length, 
having  long  handles  and  oval  blades  slightly 
hollowed.  The  narrowness  of  these  canoes 
strengtliens  the  opinion  of  several  travel- 
lers, that  the  Outanatas  are  realW  an  inland 
tribe,  descending  the  river  in  flotillas,  and 
returnhig  to  their  inland  home  when  the 
object  of  their  expedition  is  accomplished. 

They  seem  to  be  less  suspicious  than 
their  countrymen  of  Dourga  Strait,  and 
have  no  hesitation  in  meeting  Europeans 
and  exchanging  their  own  manufactures  for 
cloth,  knives,  and  glass  bottles,  the  last 
mentioned  objects  beings  always  favorite  ar- 
ticles of  barter  with  Polynesian  savages, 
who  employ  them  when  entire  for  holding 
liquids,  and,  if  they  should  unfortunately 
be  broken,  use  the  fragments  for  knives, 
lancets,  points  of  weapons,  and  similar  pur- 
poses. Lieutenant  Modera  describes  the 
appearance  of  one  of  their  flotillas  as  repre- 


senting a  perfect  fair,  the  boats  being  laid 
closely  together,  and  their  decks  crowded 
with  natives  laden  with  articles  for  barter. 

Unlike  the  Dourga  Strait  native*,  those 
of  the  Outanata  River  had  no  objection  to 
come  on  board  the  European  ships,  and  vis- 
ited the  vessels  in  great  numbers.  Even 
their  principal  chiet  came  on  board  fre- 
quently. On  the  first  occasion  he  disjjuised 
his  rank,  and  merely  came  as  an  ordinars' 
native,  but  he  afterward  avowed  himself, 
and  came  freely  on  board  in  his  own  char- 
acter. For  convenience'  sake  he  called 
himself  Abrauw,  i.  c.  Abraham,  a  name  by 
which  he  was  well  known  for  a  considerable 
distance.  He  oflered  no  objection  to  going 
below  and  entering  the  Captain's  cabin, 
though  his  subjects  were  rather  uneasy  at 
his  absence,  and  shouted  his  name  so  perse- 
veringly  that  he  was  obliged  every  now  and 
then  to  put  his  head  out  of  the  cal)in  win- 
dow. He  had  all  the  regal  power  of  con- 
cealing astonishment,  and  witnessed  with 
utter  imperturbability  the  discharge  of  fire- 
arms, the  ticking  of  watt^hes,  and  examples 
of  similar  marvels.  He  did,  however,  display 
a  little  interest  in  the  musketry  practice, 
which  was  directed  at  a  succession  of  bottles, 
slung  from  the  yard-arm,  but  whether  he 
was  struck  with  the  accuracy  of  aim  or  with 
the  needless  destruction  of  valuable  bottles 
is  doubtful. 

He  seemed  to  be  worthy  of  his  position  as 
chief,  and  was  desirous  of  establishing  an 
European  settlement  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Outanata.  Unfortunately,  the  river,  al- 
though a  noble  stream,  has  a  sandbjir  across 
the  mouth  which  eflectually  prevents  vessels 
of  even  light  draught  from  passing  except  at 
high  water.  The  people  m  general  were 
wonderfully  h(mest,  not  displaying  the 
thievish  propensities  which  cause  the  visits 
of  many  savage  tribes  to  be  so  trou1>lesome. 
They  even  brought  on  board  articles  which 
had  been  accidentally  left  on  shore.  They 
probably  owe  much  of  their  superiority  to 
their  connection  with  the  Malay  Mofaiam- 
medans,  many  of  whom  visit  New  Guinea  as 
traders. 


ff.)  THK  OUTAMATAil   AND  TIIEIK  M'EAI'UNS,    ,^>i'  pu^' 
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X  mupt  here  give  a  short  space  to  some 
bes  calletl  ))y  various  names,  such  as 
iraforas,  Alfouras,  and  Altbers,  and  sup- 
led  by  many  etlinologists  to  be  a  sepa- 
be  family  living  in  Xew  Guinea  and  the 
Ighborinir  islaiids,  but  as  distinct  fVom 
I  generaiity  of  the  inhabitants  as  the 
Hjesmaii  of  Southern  Africa  are  from  the 
Iffir. 

Hiis  theory,  however,  has  now  been 
OWTi  to  be  untenable,  and  it  is  now  known 
it  the  word  Alibers,  or  Alfouras,  is  ap- 
kd  by  the  tril)es  of  the  coast  to  those  who 
ite  in 'the  interior.  The  word  has  a  Portu- 
origin,  and  as  Mr.  Earle  remarks,  is 
"  to' the  mountaineers  of  the  interior, 
the  Spaniards  called  the  aborigines  of 
*  Indians,'^  and  the  Mohammedan 
itants  of  Salee  and  Mindano  *'*'  Moros," 
Moors." 

of  the  accounts  that  have  been  re- 
red  of  the  Alfoers  are  not  at  all  to  be 
^ted.  They  have  been  described  as  pe- 
Karly  disgusting  and  repulsive,  ferocious, 
bomy.  living  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and 
nrdering  all  strangers  vrho  came  in  their 
IT.  In  lact,  they  have  a  worse  reputation 
an  the  Amiamaners.  It  has  been  ascer- 
Incd.  however,  that  these  evil  reports  have 
iginatcd  from  the  coast  tribes,  who  have  a 
rj  strong  objection  to  allow  foreigners  to 
Detrate  inland. 

Fhe  reason  is  obvious.  The  visits  of  the 
iders  are  exceedingly  valuable,  ftimish- 
l  all  kinds  of  tools,  weapons  and  orna- 


ments, which  constitute  the  wealth  of  the 
savage.  The  natives,  having  purchased  these 
with  articles  which  to  themselves  are  com- 
paratively valueless,  can  sell  their  super- 
a))uu(lance  to  the  inland  Alfoers,  and  make 
an  enormous  profit  on  their  bargain.  If  the 
white  men  were  allowed  to  go  inland  and 
trade  directly  with  the  natives,  their  ])rofita- 
ble  traffic  would  be  broken  up. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  Alfoers 
are  in  much  the  same  state  as  were  the  Ou- 
tanatas  before  they  were  visited  by  traders. 
Those  who  were  seen  were  remarkable  for  a 
certain  stupidity  of  aspect,  a  taciturn ness  of 
disposition,  and  a  slowness  of  movement, 
which  are  not  found  among  the  Outanatas.. 
As,  however,  they  were  slaves,  it  is  mora 
than  likely  that  these  characteristics  were  the 
result  of  servitude. 

Subsequentlv  some  discoveries  were  made 
among  tne  Alfoers,  which  entirely  contra- 
dicted the  reports  of  the  coast  tribes.  Thejr 
are  certainly  rough  in  their  manners,  and  if 
they  take  a  dislike  to  a  foreigner,  or  if  he 
should  perchance  offend  any  of  their  preju- 
dices, they  eject  him  from  the  district  with . 
more  speed  than  ceremony;  taking  care, 
however,  not  to  infiict  personal  damage, 
and  refraining  from  counscating  his  prop- 
erty. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
slight  intercourse  which  has  been  held 
with  these  tribes,  there  is  no  regular  form 
of  ^vernment,  the  elders  deciding  disputes, 
and  tiieir  deciuons  being  respected.    They 
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are  an  honest  set  of  people,  paying  the 
greatest  regard  to  the  rights  of  property; 
and  l)eing  so  scrupulous  in  this  respect,  that 
if  any  one  shoulj  even  enter  the  house  of 
an  absent  man  he  is  called  to  account,  and 
made  to  pay  a  flne  to  the  owner  of  the 
house.  A  similar  law  exists  with  regard  to 
the  women.  If  a  man  should  even  touch, 
though  accidentally,  the  wife  of  another,  he 
makes  himself  liable  to  a  fine. 

A  curious  example  of  this  regulation  is 
mentioned  by  Li(;utenant  Kolfl^  A  man 
set  out  in  his  canoe  to  fish,  intending  to 
return  in  a  week;  but  being  caught  by  con- 
trary winds,  he  was  driven  away  from  his 
own  part  of  the  coast,  and  was  detained  two 
months.  Unfortunately  he  had  only  left  at 
lionie  provisions  for  a  week,  and  liis  wife, 
finding  herself  without  food,  asked  a  neigh- 
bor to  provide  it  for  her.  This  he  did,  and 
as,  day  after  day,  nothing  was  heard  of  the 
husband,  the  woman  transferred  her  aflec- 
tious  an<l  herself  to  the  neighbor  who  had 
assisted  her,  and  the  pair  went  oft'  to  another 
island. 

After  two  months  had  elapsed  the  hus- 
band came  back,  and,  not  finding  his  wife, 
demamled  her  from  her  brothers,  who  were 
then  bound  to  produce  her.  They  set  otT  in 
search  of  the  guilty  couple,  discovered  them, 
and  brought  them  back,  when  the  injured 
husl^and  demanded  an  enormous  suin  by 
way  of  fine.  The  man  said  that  he  could 
not  possibly  pay  such  a  sum  if  he  were  to 
work  for  the  rest  of  his  lifetime.  The  affair 
was  eventually  brought  before  the  elders, 
who  decided  that  the  husband  had  done 
wrong  in  leaving  his  wife  so  ill  provided 
for,  and  that  if  he  had  8Uj)nlied  her  with  a 
sufficiency  of  provisions  the  acquaintance 
between  herself  and  her  paramour  would 

Srobably  have  been  avoided.  So  thev 
ecreed  that  the  man  should  pay  a  small 
fine,  and  advised  the  husband  to  leave 
plenty  of  provisions  at  home  wlien  he  next 
went  out  tishing. 

The  principal  o])ject  for  which  the  natives 
make  these  expeditions  is  the  trepang,  or 
sea-slug  (IIohthuHa)^  which  is  in  great 
demand  in  China,  and  is  purchased  by 
traders  from  the  natives  for  the  Chinese 
market.  It  is  chieliy  l)y  means  of  the  tre- 
pang tlmt  a  man  procures  a  wife.  As  is  the 
case  among  many  savage  tribes,  a  wife  can 
only  ]>e  obtained  by  purchase,  so  that  daugh- 
ters are  quite  as  valuable  to  their  parents 
as  sons.  With  the  Alfoers,  the  marriage 
present  must  always  consist  of  foreign  valu- 
ables, such  :us  elephants'  tusks,  gongs,  China 
dishes,  clolli,  and  similar  objects.  These 
are  (►btnined  b}-  exchanging  trepang  with 
the  traders. 

When,  therefore,  a  young  man  wants  a 
wife,  and  has  settled  the  amount  of  the 
marriage  portion  with  the  father,  he  goes 
off  for  a  year  on  a  himting  exi)edition.  He 
takes  a  canoe,  and  sails  from  iBland  to  island, 


catching  as  much  trepang  as  possible,  an-:3 
begging  from  all  those  whom  he  visits.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  he  returns  home,  know- 
ing that  by  means  of  the  protective  law  his 
house  and  property  will  be  perfectly  sate, 
and  presents  himself  to  the  fatlier  of  tne  girl 
with  the  goods  which  he  has  obtained.  It 
is  seldom  that  he  is  able  to  make  up  the 
entire  amount  at  once,  but  he  is  allowed  to 
pay  by  instalments. 

Property  cannot  be  inherited,  owing  to  a 
peculiar  custom.  As  soon  as  any  one  dies, 
his  relations  assemble,  gather  t(>gether  all 
his  valuables,  break  them  to  pieces,  and 
throw  the  fragment«<  away.  Even  the  pre- 
cious brass  gongs  are  thus  broken,  the  sur- 
vivors thinking  that  no  one  may  use  any- 
thing belonging  to  the  dead.  Large  lieaps 
of  broken  china,  ivory,  and  metal  are  found 
on  the  out*4kirts  of  villages  that  have  existed 
for  any  long  time,  showing  that  many  deaths 
must  nave  occurred  within  its  limits. 

The  rest  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  are 
(jurious,  and  are  worthy  of  a  brief  descrip- 
tion. 

When  death  is  ascertained,  notice  is  sent 
to  all  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  who 
often  are  scattered  widely  apart,  so  that 
several  days  usually  elapse  before  they  can 
all  assemble.  The  body  meanwhile  is"  kept 
sprinkled  with  lime,  in  order  to  retard  decay 
fus  much  as  possible,  and  aromatic  resins  are 
burned  in  the  house  to  counteract  any  ill 
odor.  As  the  relatives  come,  they  take 
their  places  in  the  house,  and  begin  drink- 
ing. Before  the  traders  supplied  them  with 
arrack,  they  had  a  fermented  liquor  made 
by  themselves  from  fruit.  They  always 
offer  the  deceased  a  share  of  everything, 
putting  a  little  food  into  the  mouth'  of  the 
dead  person,  and  pouring  a  little  liquid 
between  the  senseless  lips.  Meanwhile  the 
women  utter  loud  lamentations,  gongs  are 
beaten,  and  a  stunning  u])roar  is  kept  up 
until  the  time  of  the  funeral. 

When  the  relatives  have  all  assembled,  a 
bier  is  provided,  covered  with  cloth,  the     J 
quantity  and  quality  of  which  accord  with 
the  wealth  of  the  deceased;  and  the  body  is 
then  brought  out  in  front  of  the  hi^use,  and 
supported  in  a  sitting  position  against  a 
post.    The  villagers  then  assemble,  and  a 
generjil  feast  takes  place,  a  share  of  which 
is  offered  to  the  deceased  as  before.    Find- 
ing that  he  will  neither  eat  nor  drink,  iu 
spite  of  the  solicitations  of  his  friends  and 
com])anions,  the   body  is  carried   into  tKe 
woods,  where  it  is  j)laced  on  a  platform 
erected  on  four  feet. 

This    being  done,  the  concluding  cere- 
mony is  left  to  the  women.    They  remo"^® 
all  tlieir  clothing,  and  then  plant  by  the  si*^^^- 
of  the  platform  a  3'oung  sapling;  this  cet"^' 
mony  being  called  the  "casting  away  of  t"*^"*^ 
body,"  and  considered  as  a  symbol  that  " 
deceased  has  done  with  his  body,  and 
it  from  him. 
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Passing  more  to  the  eastward  of  New 
Guinea,  we  come  to  some  interesting  nations 
inhabiting  Brumer's  Island,  and  the  neigh- 
borhood. Tliese  islands  are  situate  al)out 
lat,  10°  4o'  S.  and  Ion.  150°  23'  E. 

Living  as  tiiey  do  on  a  number  of  small 
islands,  the  largest  being  rather  less  than 
three  miles  in  width,  the  natives  are  neecs- 
sarilv  maritime,  passing  from  one  island  to 
another  in  their  admirably  contrived  ves- 
sels. They  are  accustomed  to  the  visits  of 
ships,  and*^lK)ldly  put  off  to  meet  them,  tak- 
ing no  weapons,  except  for  sale,  and  dis- 
plaving  the  greatest  confidence  in  their 
visitors. 

One  of  these  natives  caused  great  amuse- 
ment by  his  imitation  of  the  ship's  drum- 
mer. Some  one  gave  him  a  large  tin  c^an, 
which  he,  being  a  musical  genius,  immedi- 
ately converted  into  a  drum.  At  first  he 
merely  pounded  it  with  his  hands,  but  when 
the  ship  s  drummer  was  sent  into  the  chains, 
and  began  to  play  upon  his  instrument,  the 
man  watched  nim  for  a  little  time,  and  then 
began  to  imitate  him  in  the  most  ludicrous 
manner,  his  antics  and  grimaces  being 
especially  provocative  of  laughter.  The 
effect  of  his  buffoonery  was  heightenc«l  ])y 
the  manner  in  which^  he  had  adorned  his 
face.  lie  had  blackened  his  naturally  dark 
features  with  charcoal,  and  had  drawn  a 
streak  of  white  paint  over  each  eyebrow, 
and  another  under  the  chin  to  the^  cheek- 
bones. 

The  mode  of  salutation  is  rather  ludicrous 
to  a  stmnger,  as  it  consists  of  pinching. 
When  they  desire  to  salute  any  one,  they 
pinch  the  tip  of  the  nose  v\ith  the  finger 
and  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  while  with 
the  left  they  pinch  the  middle  of  their  stom- 
achs, accompanying  this  odd  and  complex 
gesture  with  the  word  "  Magasuka."    These 
natives  ^*eem  to  be  a  hospitable  people,  for, 
after  several  of  them  had  been  received  on 
board  and  treated  kindly,  they  returned  on 
the  foUowinjj  day,  and  brought  with  them  a 
great  quantity  of  cooked  yams,  for  which 
ihev  refused  payment. 

"the  men  wear  nothing  but  a  small  strip 
of  panda nus  leaf,  but  uie  women  have  a 
dress  which  in  principle  is  exactly  similar 
to  the  thong-aprons  of  Southern  Africa.  It 
consists  of  a  number  of  very  narrow  strips 
jf  pandanus  leaf,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
•cttte.  The  girls  wear  only  a  single  row  of 
J*^*e  strips,  but  the  women  wear  several 
^yers  of  them,  one  coming  a  little  below 
«[e  other,  like  flouniJt^s.  In  wet  weather 
tne  uppermost  petticoat  is  taken  from  the 
Jfaist  and  tied  round  the  neck,  so  as  to  prc>- 
t^t  the  shoulders  from    the  rain,  which 

"^ta  oflf  the  leaf-strips  as  ofl'  a  thatched 
root 

.  On  gala  days  a  much  handsomer  petticoat 
ttwom.  This  consists  of  much  finer  leaf 
•"jps  than  those  which  constitute  the  ordi- 
"•'y  oreaa,  and  it  ig  djed  of  various  colors. 


Some  of  them  which  were  seen  by  Mr. 
MXrillivray  were  red  and  green,  with  bands 
of  pale  vellow  and  pure  white.  The  tufts  of 
which  tliey  were  composed  were  extremely 
light  and  soft,  and  looked  like  very  fine- 
twisted  grass  blades.  Several  of  the  women, 
by  way  of  finishing  their  toilet,  had  black- 
ened tlieir  fiu^es.  This  process,  if  it  did  not 
add  to  their  beauty,  certainly  did  not  dc^tract 
fi-oin  it,  as  their"  faces  were  originally  so 
plain  that  the  black  covciring  could  not 
make  them  more  ugly.  The  young  men 
and  lads  formed  a  curious  contrast  to  the 
women  in  this  respect,  many  (»f  them  being 
remarkable  for  their  good  looks. 

The  women  usually,  though  not  invaria- 
bly, divide  their  hair  into  a  vast  nun)l)er  of  lit- 
tle tresses,  and  twist  them  up  like  the  thrums 
of  a  mop,  while  the  men  tcjase  out  their  stiff 
and  wiry  locks  as  much  as  possible,  and  fix 
in  them  a  slender  stick,  some  two  feet  in 
length,  decorated  with  a  little  plume  at  the 
top,  the  base  being  cut  into  teeth  and  so  used 
as  a  comb. 

The  inhabitants  of  Redscar  Bav  use  a 
more  elaborate  system  of  tattooing  than  that 
which  has  been  Jlescribed  above.  The  men 
generally  restrict  themselves  to  certain  por- 
tions of  the  body,  such  as  the  breast,  cheeks, 
ft>rehead,  and  arms,  and  even  on  those  spots 
the  tattooing  is  comparatively  slight.  But 
the  women  arc  so  covered  with  blue  pat- 
terns, thjit  there  is  hardly  a  portion  of  their 
bodies  which  has  not  been  thus  decorated. 
They  have  various  patterns,  but  the  usual 
type  is  formed  by  double  i)arallel  lines,  the 
intervals  between  which  are  filled  with 
smaller  patterns,  or  with  zigzag  lines.  As 
the  dress  of  the  women  consists  merely  of 
the  leaf-strip  petticoat,  the  patterns  of  the 
tattooing  are  very  fully  display(;d. 

The  hair  of  the  men  is  dressed  here  after 
a  ratlrer  singular  fashion.  It  is  shaved  from 
the  forehead  for  some  three  inches,  and  the 
remainder  is  combed  backward  to  its  full 
length.  A  string  is  then  tied  round  it,  so  as 
to  confine  it  as  cU)sely  as  possible  to  the 
head,  leaving  rather  more  than  half  its  length 
to  be  frizzed  into  a  mop-like  bundle  project- 
ing from  the  crown. 

Those  who  are  especially  careful  of  their 
personal  appearance  add  an  ornament  which 
is  not  unlike  the  pigtail  of  tluj  last  century. 
A  tolerably  large  bunch  of  hair  is  gathered 
together  and  tied  into  a  long  and  straight 
tail,  the  end  of  which  is  decorated  with 
some  ornament.  In  one  case,  a  man  had 
attached  to  his  pigtail  a  bunch  of  dogs' 
teeth.  The  mouths,  naturallv  wide,  are  dis- 
figured  with  the  universal  custom  of  chew- 
ing the  betcl-lenf  mixed  with  lime,  which 
stains  the  lips  of  a  dull  brick-red.  and  makes 
the  whole  mouth  look  as  if  it  had  been 
bleeding. 

The  liair  is  usually  black,  but  some  diver- 
sities of  color  are  often  seen.  Sometimes  it 
is  black  except  the  tips  of  each  tress,  where 
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the  hue  b<>coines  yelloi 
sometimes  the  wholu  nf  t 
all  probiibility,  this  chuujrc  of  tint  is  pro- 
(luce<l  by  ariiliciiil  mt^iinis,  such  as  lime- 
water,  the  u.^e  of  whii'h  is  kDown  in  vnrious 
pnrts  of  X(iw  (Tiiiikcn.  Thiwu  who  have  tlie 
untiro  liiiir  rtfl  h&vf  probably  djcd  it  lately, 
while  tliosn  who  h:ivf  only  the  tips  red  have 
^ncd  several  nioiilhs  without  dyeing  it. 
There  is  but  little  bean]  or  niouHlache. 

As  far  a»  can  l>e  Jiu1<;ed  IVom  appearances, 
the  women  arc  treated  better  than  ia  usually 
the  cane  among  sava>;e.s.  and  seem  to  be  eou- 
sidered  as  e<]ual  wiUi  the  men.  Tliey  are 
alTcetionate  pareuts,  as  wan  proved  by  the  fiiet 
that  I'iiiUireu  wei'e  ufleu  brought  by  their 
fathem  to  look  at  the  ships. 

The  average  stature  of  these  natives  was 
rather  frtuill,  few  exceeding  five  feet  four 
inches  in  height.  They  weri'  very  active, 
but  not  i>owcrfiil,  as  was  jirovcd  by  testing 
their  strength  against  tluit  of  tlic  ahips 
crew. 

Atliuiion  lias  already  been  made  to  their 
skill  in  boating.  Tlicse  iiativcH  posaesa  vari- 
ous cauocH,  some  sii  smnll  as  only  to  hold, 
and  by  im  means  to  aix-omniodate,  one  per- 
son, whiii:  othora  coul.'un  with  eaae  fifty  or 

The  i-oni 111! meat  canoe  is  that  which  is 
jMipularly  called  a  catamaran,  and  which  ia 
more  of  a  ratt  than  a  boat.  It  is  formed  of 
three  plauka  hishid  togetI)ur  witli  rattan. 
The  man  aits,  or  rather  kneels,  a  little  la- 
htud  the  centre,  and  i a  able  to  propel  thiH 
o.implo  vessel  with  great  spei^L  Home  ol' 
these  calamamus  are  lai^e  enouph  to  caiTy 
ten  or  twelve  persons,  together  wilh  a  cargo. 
Inatcail  of  being  merely  ihrtsc  planks,  they 
coiiaisl  of  three  gn^at  logs  of  wood  laid  aide 
by  side,  and  lasbi-d  tirmly  together  with  rat- 
tan at  their  ends,  in  the  ('entr(\  aud  midwa^v 
between  the  centre  and  each  end.  There  is 
no  parti cnliir  bow  or  stern,  but  the  central 
log  ia  longer  than  the  others,  so  as  to  project 
at  each  end,  and  is  genei'iiJly  carved  into 
rude  patterns,  and  ornamented  witli  red  aud 
white  paint. 

Of  coHi-ae  the  aca  washes  freely  over  this 
primitive  vcshcI,  so  tlint  the  natives  are 
obliged  to  erect  a  small  platform  in  the  mid- 
dle, on  whieh  they  can  ))lHee  any  goods  that 
might  be  damage^l  by  wetting. 

One  of  tlic!  smaller  <;atamaraua  is  shown 
in  the  foregi-ound  of  illustration,  No.  2,  on 
the  next  pagi^  and  Just  behind  it  Js  one  of 
the  large  caiioeswitl)  itasiiil  atruck.  ^uchu 
i-aiioc  an  this  Is  about  twenty-live  feet  In 
li'Ogtb.  It  eunsista  of  two  parts,  the  canoe 
proper  and  the  outrigger.  The  canoe 
jiropc-r  is  very  curiously  formed.  It  is  cut 
I'roni  the  tnmk  of  a  tree,  and,  in  spite  of  ita 
length,  is  not  more  than  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen inches  in  extreme  width.  The  most 
curious  part  of  its  construction  is,  that  the 
sides,  after  bulging  out  below,  come  to- 
gether above,  so  that  the  space  betweeu  the 


gunwale  ia  barely  eight  incheB,  tt 

jdst  room  for  a  man  a  legs  to  pwt  n 

■"'■rior  of  the  boat    A  Bection  of  flwd 


In  order  to  preserve  the  minwalea 
Jury,aslightj)oleislaBhea  to  them 
onl  their  entire  length. 

As  is  the  case  with  the „ 

ends  of  the  canoe  are  aliks.  They 
ernlly  raised  well  above  tlie  water, 
carved  into  the  semblance  of  a  an 
turtle's  head,  and  decorate/I  wiU 
tufls  of  feathers,  shells,  and  aimSi 
nients. 

Tlie  outrigger  is  as  long  as  the 
which  it  is  attached  by  a  !<eriee 
poles  to  the  gunwale  of  the  c" 
The  method  by  which  the  out«r 
)HiIes  are  fastened  to  the  outri( 
curious,  and  can  be  better  uni 
reference  to  tlie  illustratign  tfa 
scription.  Like  the  ends  of  th« 
of  the  outrigger  poles  are  &ishii 
suake-like  fonn. 

The  ualivea  can  run  along  thwo'j 
the  ontrigjjer  with  perfect  s.-rfety.  Or 
ting  upon  it  when  the  wiuil  it,  high, 
preserve  the  balance  of  the  ■         "'    ' 
canoes,  howe%'cr,  a  alight 
upon  these  polea,  so  as  gr 
the  btirth en-carrying  sjiai.t*  ol"  the  t. 
and  a  eorresponiling  but  MD^iltr  p!a 
projects  from  the  opposite  '-idi;  <<(  the  c 
On  this   platform  several  pail^llers  an 
tioned.  finding  it  easier  to  work  (heir 
handled    paddles  from  the    platTorm 
from  the  narrow  space  of  the  canoe  ib 

Tlie  sail  is  made  of  strips  of  palin 
interlaced  with  each  other.  When  itii 
required,  ilie  sail  is  struck  and  rolled  n] 
as  to  occupy  aa  little  room  tifi  possible, 
Ihe  mast  cm  also  be  Btnick,like  [hose  of 
sailing  barges  while  paasir.;;  under  a  bri 

Two  other  kinds  of  New  Guinea  c»i 
arc  shown  in  the  aamo  illustration.  "P 
canoes  arc  not  found  in  the  same  pal 
New  Guinea,  but,  as  the  natives  tnvf 
them  for  considerable  distances,  tfaejl 
been  brought  together  in  the  same  iBOi 
tiou  for  the  convenience  of  compariaOlk 

Beyond  the  large  canoe  is  a  sm^er  ' 
with  a  sail  that  is  act  in  rather  a  cm 
manner.    There  is  no  mast,  bat  the 


favorable,  he  fixes  thp  lower  ends  of 
spars  in  the  canoe,  and  siijiports  the  < ., 
ends  bv  stays  or  roives  that  were  fore  H 
nfl.    Tlie  reader  will  notice  the  pointed  fl 
of  the  cylindrical  outrigger.     On  the  0|~ 
site  side  to  the  outrigger  is  a   slight  j 
form  made  of  planks.    T^ie  platform  ila 
is  out  of  sight,  but  the  reader  mav  see  M 
heads  and  shoulders  of  the  two   meii  id| 
are  sitting  on  it  '  ^ 

This  canoe  is  made  near  Redscai  Vtm, 
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and,  except  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sail, 
is  somewhat  similar  to  the  vessels  which  are 
built  at  Brumer  Island.  The  paddles  are 
between  six  and  seven  feet  in  length,  and 
are  rather  clumsily  formed,  without  any  at- 
tempt at  ornament. 

The  canoe  to  the  right  of  the  illustration 
is  the  most  curious  of  these  vessels.  The 
IhxIv  of  the  canoe  is  made  out  of  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  which  is  first  shaped  to  a  conical 
form  at  e;ich  end,  and  then  hollowed.  Over 
the  ends  is  firmly  fixed  a  piece  of  wood,  Sev- 
eral feet  in  length,  so  as  to  make  the  two 
ends  into  hollow  cones  into  which  the  water 
cannot  force  its  way.  Tlie  gunwale  is  raised 
about  two  feet  by  jiilanks  which  box  in  the 
Qpenin;;  of  the  canoe,  and  act  as  wash-boards, 
the  seains  l^eing  pitched  and  rendered  water- 
tight. 

Tliese  particulars  are  mentioned  because 
in  general  t!ie   natives  of  New  Guinea  are 
singularly  indilR^rent  as  to  the  amount  of 
watVr  which   is  taken  in  by  their  canoes, 
provided  that  thev  are  not  sunk.    There  is, 
for  example,  one  kind  of  New  Guinea  canoe 
found  in  Coral  Haven,  in  which   the  gun- 
wales ar«»  not  connected  at  the  stern,  wYii('h 
h  Itfft  oyivn.    Tlie  water  would  of  course 
rush  in,  were  it  not  that  one  of  the  crew  sits 
in  the  opening,  forcinjj  his  body  into  it  so  as 
t«  render  it  temporarily  water-tight.    Even 
vrW\  this  precauti(^n  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
vent, some  water  from  making  its  way  be- 
tween the  body  of  the  man  and  the  sides  of 
the  canoe,  iw  it  heels  over  by  the  force  of  the 
wiiul,  and  in  squally  weather  another  of  the 
crew  is  obliged   to"  keep  perpetually  baling 
with  a  lari^e  shell. 

The  most  curious  part  of  the  canoe  which 
^*'  are  now  examining  is  the  sail,  which, 
flunisy  as  it  looks,  is  a  very  great  improve- 
n)fnt()n  those  which  have  been  previous^ 
°?^"b.'fl.  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  shifted  anil 
tf'mni*Ml  to  suit  the  wind. 

V'<*  "JJist,  instead  of  being  merely  stuck 
^pfii;ht  when  wanted,  is  permanently  fixed, 
.y  is  8o  sliort  that  it  causes  no  inconven- 


•^^^^V^'**'  is  lashed  to  a  transverse  spar  that 
)  *i  '  ■*'  ;*^*ross  the  canoe  from  one  gunwale 
oiitY*  !^^'  At  the  head  of  the  mast  is  a 
hoUp^^'^^'^-^^^g  atm,  through  which  is  bored 

'■ha    <!<«-k  1 1     • 

^f.jj  t\v  *^  made  by  matting  stretched  be- 
an be.  ^  **light  spars,  and  when  not  wanted 
n  of  ^^^^^lled  up  and  laid  up  on  the  plat- 
whirii  i  outrigjjer.  The  halyard,  a  rope 
d  l^^  ^He  sair  is  hauled  to  its  place,  is 
mjr\j  ^■J^e  middle  of  the  sail,  and  passes 
m^vs^*.  Y^^  hole  in  the  projecting  arm  of 
,Cor\JlJ?^^-  Ropes  are  fastened  to  each 
Leti  ^^^^*ing  the  "  tack  "  and  the  "sheet." 
>ut,  tYfc  crew  wish  to  put  their  canoe 
't  ^^Y^^y  do  80  in  a  very  expeditious  man- 
^^ly  letting  go  the  ropes  and  hauling 


them  in  again,  so  as  to  turn  the  sail  and 
convert  the  sheet  into  the  tack,  and  vies 
ver.^a.  As  both  ends  of  the  canoe  are  alike, 
the  vessel  at  once  obeys  the  new  impulse, 
and  goes  oft' in  the  required  direction. 

The  canoe  is  steeried  with  one  special 
paddle  some  nine  feet  in  length,  of  which 
the  oblong,  rounded  bla<le  occui)ies  half. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  New  Guinea  coasts 
are  remarkable  for  their  skill  in  swimming 
and  diving.  When  II.  M.  S.  lidtthsnake  was 
oft*  New  Guinea,  the  ancihor  of  one  of  the 
boats  caught  in  the  coral,  and  could  not  bo 
dislodged.  An  old  man  who  was  standing 
on  the  beach  saw  that  something  was  wrong, 
and  swam  off"  to  the  boat.  He  soon  under- 
stood the  case,  and,  after  diving  several 
times,  succeeded  in  clearing  the  anchor,  a 
feat  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  an  axe. 
lie  alwa\'s  dived  feet  foremost,  without  an 
effort,  and  remained  under  water  for  about 
half  a  minute. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  the  love  of  pigs 
which  is  found  among  the  New  Zealandei's 
should  be  quite  as  strongly  developed  among 
the  natives  of  New  Guinea.  Th«  girls  ana 
women  make  great  pets  of  them,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  an  uncommon  event  to  see  a  young 
girl  tripping  along  in  all  the  graceful  freedom 
of  the  savage,  holding  a  young  pig  in  her 
arms,  and  caressing  and  talking  to  it  as  an 
European  girl  talks  to  her  doll,  or  to  her  pet 
lapdog.  Tliese  pigs  are  long-l(»gged,  black- 
ski  nn(;d,  stiff-haired  animals,  not  at  all  agree- 
ing with  our  ideas  of  a  pig's  proper  form. 

The  dress  used  bv  the  women  consists  of 
shmder  leaf-strips,  and  forms  a  really  grace- 
ful costume.  Manv  of  the  women  emplo}'  a 
kind  of  tattooing,  though  they  do  not  carry 
it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  disfigure  them- 
selves. The  patterns,  though  elaborate,  are 
very  small  and  delicate,  and  extend  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  body.  The  arms 
and  iront  of  the  bodv  display  a  regular 
pattern,  which  is  usually  carried  over  the 
shoulder  for  a  little  way,  but  leaves  the  back 
untouched.  The  most  delicate  pattern  is 
reserved  for  the  arm  and  waist,  where  it 
looks  like  a  delicate  blue  lace  fitting  tightly 
to  the  skin.  The  women  are  very  j)roud  of 
this  ornament,  and  are  always  gratified  when 
a  stranger  expresses  admiration  of  it  The 
men  occasionally  use  the  tattoo,  but  in  a 
comparatively  scanty  manner,  confining  the 
patterns  to  a  star  or  two  on  the  breast  Now 
and  then  a  man  will  have  a  double  series  of 
stars  and  dots  extending  from  the  centre  of 
the  chest  to  the  shoulders,  but  on  an  average 
a  native  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  not  so 
much  tattooed  as  an  onlinary  English  sailor. 

The  architecture  of  this  part  of  New 
Guinea  difters  from  that  of  Dourga  Strait  in 
being  much  more  elaborate,  but  throughout 
New  Guinea  the  style  of  house-building  is  so 
similar  that  we  will  take  a  few  examples  as 
representatives  of  the  whole  group  of  islanda 
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All  the  houses  are  elevated  on  posts  like 
those  of  the  Nicobar  Islands,  but  have  several 
improvt'm(;nts  in  architecture. 

The  posts  vary  in  number  according  to  the 
size  of  the  house,  and  about  four  feet  from 
the  ground  each  post  passes  through  a  wide 
circular  wooden  disc,  which  serves  as  an 
eftectual  l)arrii!r  against  the  rats  and  snakes, 
which  would  otherwise  take  possession  of 
the  dwellings.  The  posts  are  connected 
together  at  about  live  feet  from  the  ground 
by  rafters,  on  which  the  lloor  is  laid. 

TIkjsc  rafters,  or  joists,  support  a  row  of 
poles  laid  horizontally  side  by  side,  and 
upon  them  are  laid  crosswise  a  great  number 
of  slighter  spars,  thus  forming  a  frimiework, 
on  which  is  iixed  the  floor  itself,  which  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  thin  planks  taken  from 
the  cocoa-nut  tree.  The  supporting  posts 
are  about  ten  feet  in  total  length,  ana  are 
connected  at  their  tops  by  horizontal  poles, 
on  which  a  second  or  upper  floor  is  flxed, 
precisely  similar  to  the  pnncipal  floor,  though 
much  smalhjr.  On  this  upper  floor  are  kept 
the  weai)()ns,  implements,  provisions,  and 
similar  articles,  for  which  ^  accommoelation 
cannot  be  found  on  the  principal  floor.  A 
supplv  of  water,  for  example,  is  generally 
kept  fn  the  huts,  a  number  of  empty  cocoa- 
nut  shells  being  used  in  lieu  of  bottles,  and 
closed  at  the  orifice  by  a  plug  of  grass.  In 
fact,  they  are  identical  in  priucipid  with  tlu^ 
ostrich-egg  vessels  of  the  South  African 
savage,  which  liavc  been  already  described 
upon  a  preccHling  page. 

Entrance  is  gained  to  the  house  by  a  square 
hole  in  the  flooring,  and  the  i)rimitive  stair- 
case by  which  the  inhabitants  ascend  into 
their  houses  is  equally  simple  and  elfectual. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  stairs  —  if  we  may 
use  the  tei-m —should  be  so  constructed,  that 
while  human  beings  can  easily  obtain  access 
to  the  houp5e,  the  rats  and  other  vermin  shall 
be  kept  out.  If  an  ordinary  ladder  or  even 
a  notched  pole  were  fixed  to  the  hous(;,  the 
rats  and  snakes  would  be  sure  to  climb  u]) 
it  and  take  possession  of  the  dwelling.  The 
native  architect,  therefore,  proceeds  after  a 
different  fashion. 

Immediat<^ly  under  the  opening  in  the  floor 
he  fixes  two  stout  posts  in  the  ground,  leaving 
them  to  project  rather  more  than  three  feet. 
The  posts  have  forked  heads,  and  upon  them 
is  laid  a  transverse  pole,  which  is  firmly  lashed 
to  them.  From  this  transverse  pole  another 
polo  is  laid  to  the  ground,  so  as  to  form  an 
inclinefl  plane  up  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  house  can  walk.  It  will  now  be  seen, 
that  if  a  man  walk  up  the  inchned  pole,  to 
the  transverse  one,  he  can  pass  along  the  lat- 
ter in  a  stooping  attitude  until  he  comes  to  the 
opening  in  the'  floor.  He  can  then  pass  his 
body  through  the  opening  and  lift  himself  to 
the  level  of  the  floor,  while  the  space  which 
intervenes  between  the  horizontal  post  and 
the  floor  afibrds  an  effectual  barrier  against 
the  rats  and  other  vermin. 


The  reader  will  better  understand  this 
description  by  comparing  it  with  illustra- 
tion No.  1,  on  the  JuOth  page,  which  repre- 
sents three  of  these  huts.  That  on  the  right 
is  seen  from  the  end,  and  is  represented  as 
half  finish(!d,  in  order  to  show  the  structure 
of  the  interior. 

The  sides  and  roof  of  the  hut  are  formed 
of  slight  spars  which  are  lashed  together  by 
a  framework,  so  as  to  form  a  support  tor  the 
thatching.  This  is  madj3  of  coarse  grass 
pulltnl  up  by  the  roots  in  large  tufts,  and 
covered  with  an  outer  layer  of  cocoa-nut 
leaves.  If  the  house  be  a  large  one,  there  is 
an  entrance  at  each  end,  and  another  in  the 
middle,  each  being  closed  with  neatly  w^oren 
mats.  Similar  but  coarser  mats  are  fastened 
to  the  lower  portion  of  the  sides,  in  order  to 
exclude  the  wind. 

Up  to  this  point  the  architecture  is  iden- 
tical throughout  the  island,  but  a  divergence 
takers  place  in  the  shape  of  the  house  hsolf, 
acconling  to  the  locidity.    The  usual  form  is 
that  which  is  represented  in  the  illustration. 
Such  a  house  as  is  there  drawn  is  on  the 
average  thirty  feet  in  length,  nine  in  width, 
and  thirteen  in  total  height,  so  that  a  space 
of  about  three  feet  intervenes  between  the 
upper    floor    and    the   roof.      The   central 
figure  of  the    illustration  shows   the   side 
view  of  a  finished  hut,  and  the  left-hand 
figure  shows  the  end  view  of  a  similar  dwel- 
ling. 

In  some  places,  however,  such  for  example 
as  Redscar  Bay,  the  form  of  the  luuises  is 
different.  Instead  of  having  tin?  slender 
poles  which  form  the  framework  of  the  wall* 
bent  over  in  a  curved  form,  they  are  arranged 
so  as  to  make  a  lofty  and  sharply-])oiuted 
gable  roof.  A  house  of  this  description, 
which  measures  thirty  feet  in  length,  will 
reach,  on  an  average,  twenty-five  feet  in 
heights  There  is  no  distinction  between  the 
rool^  and  walls  of  the  huts,  except  that  the 
lower  portion  of  the  roof  is  covtired  ^"ith 
sheets  of  a  bark-like  substance,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  base  of  the  cocoa-nut  le^^ 
flattened  by  pressure.  The  entrance  or  door 
of  these  lluts  is  at  one  end,  and  is  covered 
with  a  mat  as  has  already  been  mentioneo- 
Acc<;ss  is  obtained  by  a  sloping  pole  resting 
on  a  short  post.  In  some  of  these  huts  * 
num])er  of  spears  >vere  seen  in  the  interior, 
Ijished  alonfj  the  sides,  together  with  severi^* 
human  skufis;  but  whether  the  latter  were 
intended  as  ornaments,  or  whether  they  were 
preserved  in  memorial  of  the  dead  owner?* 
IS  not  certiiin.  , 

The  ])eople  who  inhabit  Redscar  Bay  an<' 
its  vicinity  exhibited  a  curious  mixture  oi 
shyness  and  confidence.     They  came  freei> 
to*^the  ships  as  they  anchored  in  the  hay* 
and  were  very  anxious  to  be  admitted  ot^ 
board,  peeping  into  the  ports  in  the  ^^^ 
inquisitive  manner,  and   holding   up  th6iv 
weapons  and  implements   for  sale.    ^5^ 
have  in  use  a  rather  remarkable  arrow,  yi^f^ 
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a  head  in  the  form  of  a  pointed  gouge  or 
scoop. 

Ond  of  these  arrows  is  in  my  collection. 
The  shaft  is  made  in  the  usual  manner  from 
a  reed,  and  is  weighted  at  one  end  with  a 
piece  of  hard  and  heavy  wood.  Into  this 
wooden  tip  is  cut  a  deep  groove,  into  which 
slips  the  hutt  of  tlie  head.  This  is  ahout 
eight  inches  in  length,  and  is  made  of  bam- 
boo, the  reed  being  nearly  cut  away  so  as  to 
leave  a  piece  rather  more  than  half  an  inch 
in  width  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  gently 
to  one  end  so  as  to  form  a  point,  and  abruptlv 
to  the  other  end  in  order  to  form  a  butt  which 
can  be  slipped  into  the  wooden  tip  of  the 
arrow. 

Bamboo  scoops  of  a  similar  description, 
but  of  a  largL^r  size,  are  used   as  knives, 
and  are  sharpened  by  the  simple  process  of 
biting  oft'  a  piece  of  the  edge.     When  Mr. 
M'Giilivniy  visited  New  Guinea,  he  asked 
a  native  tlie  use  of  the  bamboo  scoop;  and 
when  he  found  that  it  was  used  as  a  knife, 
he  produced  his  own  knife,  and,  taking  up  a 
piece  of  wood,  he  showed  the  superiority  of 
steel  over  bamboo  by  cutting  a  stick  vigor- 
ously with  it. 

Strangely  enoujjh,  instead  of  being  grati- 
fied with  the  performance  of  the  knife,  the 
man  was  so  frightened  that  he  pushed  off 
his  canoe,  called  his  friends  around  him,  and 
explained  to  them  the  terrible  deed  that  had 
been  done.    T!ie  knife  was  offered  to  him, 
but  he  looked  upon  the  proffered  gift  as  an 
aggravation  of  the  original  off(?nce,  and  de- 
cubed  all  overtures  toward   reconciliation. 
This  aversion  to  steel  was  found  to  be  prev- 
alent among  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
Kew  Guinea. 

Tbe  bow  by  which  these  arrows  are  pro- 
pelled is  a  very  effective  though  clumsily 
i&ade  weapon.  My  own  specimen  is  about 
>ix  feet  in  length,  and  is  made  from  some 
luurd  and  tough  wood,  apparently  that  of  the 
cocoa-nut  tree.  It  is  very  stiff,  and  requires 
^strong  arm  to  draw  it  The  string  is  a 
*^p  of  rattan,  like  that  which  has  au-eadv 
^en  mentioned  when  treating  of  Nortn 

Passing  to  the  north-west  of  the  island, 
^e  find  that  their  appearance  and  manners 
*>*  not  very  dissimilar  from  those  which  be- 
![jng  to  their  brethren  of  the  southern  coast. 
Tafinjj  the  Dory  people  as  our  type,  we  find 
Jat  tu«;y  often  display  good  examples  of 
"^  bigh  and  narrow  forehead  of  the  Papuan 
^ily,  and  many  of  them  have  narrow  and 
JJ^bcd  noses,  together  with  lips  nearly  as 
^u  OR  those  of  ah  European.  Indeed,  some 
^  thcjie  natives  i)Ossess  a  cast  of  counte- 
^ce  which  is  so  like  that  of  an  European 
«»t  several  travellers  have  thought  that 
«ere  must  have  been  some  admixture  of 
foreign  blood.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
J*e,  these  peculiarities  belonging  to  the  in- 

®J^ual,  and  not  unplying  any  foreign  mix- 


The  canoes  of  this  part  of  the  country  are 
rather  different  from  those  of  the  southern 
coast.  The  mast  is  made  of  three  distinct 
spars,  united  at  their  tops.  Two  of  them 
are  fastened  to  the  side  by  pins  passing 
through  them,  on  which  they  work  back- 
ward and  forward,  as  if  on  "hinges.  The 
third  is  not  fastened  to  the  vessel,  but  its 
butt  fits  into  a  cavity  from  which  it  can  be 
removed  at  pleasure.  If,  therefore,  the  na- 
tives wish  to  use  their  piuldles,  all  they  have 
to  do  is  to  lift  the  foot  of  this  spar  out  of  its 
socket,  when  the  whole  of  the  triple  mast 
can  be  lowered  on  deck.  When  the  wind 
becomes  favorable,  and  the  sail  is  to  be  em- 
ployed, the  masts  are  raised  again,  the  butt 
of  "the  third  spar  is  stepped  into  its  socket, 
and  the  triple  mast  is  thus  kept  firmly  up- 
right. A  similar  contrivance  is  now  pro- 
posed for  our  ships  of  war,  as  these  triple 
masts  made  of  three  slight  iron  l)ars  cannot 
be  so  easily  shot  away  as  the  single  and  solid 
mast. 

The  natives  are  very  expert  canoe-men, 
and  are  accustomed  to  "the  use  of  their  ves- 
sels from  childhood.  Even  the  small  boys 
have  their  little  canoes,  which  are  so  light 
that  they  can  be  carried  to  and  from  the 
water  without  difficulty. 

They  excel  as  fishermen,  being  as  expert 
in  the  water  as  on  it.  The  trenang  fishery 
is  energetic^ly  conducted  by  tiiem,  as  it  is 
by  the  sale  of  trepang  to  the  fnerchants  that 
they  obtain  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign 
luxuries  on  which  they  set  so  high  a  value. 
The  hawksbill  turtle  is  captured  principally 
for  the  sake  of  the  shell,  which  is  also  pur- 
chased by  the  traders,  and,  together  with 
mother-of-pearl  shell,  is  mostly  sent  to  the 
Chinese  markets. 

The  mode  of  fishing  with  a  net  is  much 
the  same  as  on  all  these  coasts.  The  net  is 
three  or  four  feet  in  depth,  and  a  hundred 
feet  or  more  in  length.  The  me^es  are 
about  an  inch  in  width.  One  edge  is  fur- 
nished with  a  row  of  flat  pieces  of  light  wood, 
which  act  as  floats,  and  alouj^  the  other  edge 
are  fastened  a  munber  of  perforated  shells  by 
way  of  weights. 

'(V'hen  the  natives  wish  to  use  this  net, 
they  place  it  in  a  canoe,  and  look  out  for 
a  shoal  of  fish.  As  soon  as  a  favorable  op- 
portunity is  found,  the  canoe  is  tiken  to  sea- 
ward of  the  shoal,  and  let  carefully  into  the 
water.  Each  end  is  taken  'in  charge  by  one 
or  two  men,  who  bring  the  net  round  the 
shoal  in  semi-circular  form,  so  as  to  enclose 
the  fish.  These  men  gradually  approach  each 
other,  while  another  man  beats  the  water 
with  a  pole,  or  flings  stones  into  it,  so  as  to 
frighten  the  fish  into  the  enclosure.  As  soon 
as  the  two  ends  of  the  net  have  been  brought 
together,  the  canoe  comes  up,  and  the  net. 
with  the  fish  hanging  in  its  meshes,  is  hauled 
on  board.  They  also  use  fish-tra]i8,  like 
those  which  have  been  already  described  in 
the  account  of  Australia,  sinking  Uiem  by 
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means  of  a  stone,  and  raising  them  by  a 
cord,  to  the  end  or  which  a  bamboo  buoy  is 
fastened. 

They  are  tolerable  smiths,  and  have  a 
kind  of  bellows  identical  in  principle  with 
those  of  savage  Africa,  but  worked  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  Instead  of  having  a  couple 
of  inflated  skins,  thev  have  a  pair  of  wide 
bamboo  tubes,  about  four  feet  in  length,  the 
lower  ends  of  which  are  buried  in  the  earth, 
and  connected  by  means  of  cliannels  with 
the  hole  in  which  the  fire  is  made.  The 
pistons  are  formed  of  bundles  of  feathers  tied 
to  bamboos,  and  tlie  l)lower  works  them  al- 
ternately up  and  down,  so  as  to  produce  a 
tolerably  constant  blast  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  bellows  of  tlie  Chinese  itinerant 
jeweller  are  fitted  with  feather  pistons.  It 
18  most  probable  that  these  bellows  have 
been  borrowed  from  tlie  more  eastern 
islands. 

As  to  the  actual  working  of  the  metal,  it 
bears  a  curious  similitude  to  that  which  is 
employed  in  savage  Africa.  The  anvil  is 
generally  a  stone,  unless  the  native  smiths 
can  procure  an  iron  "  pig  "  or  a  piece  of  a 
broken  anchor.  They  can  work  in  silver 
and  copper  as  well  as  iron,  melting  the  two 
former  metals  and  running  them  into  moulds, 
to  be  atlterward  beaten  and  worked  into 
shape. 

The  architecture  of  these  tribes  is  rather 
remarkalile.  IJke  the  generality  of  houses 
in  New  Guinea,  the  huts  are  raised  on 
stakes  in  tuder  to  preserve  them  from  ver- 
min ;  but  those  of  the  Dory  people  are  sim- 
ilarly elevated  in  order  to  preserve  them 
from  water.  These  natives  have  a  curious 
predilection  for  building  their  huts  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  place  them  below  the  level  of 
low  water.  They  begin  this  curious  style 
of  architijctm-e  by  building  a  long  pier,  or 
rather  jetty,  which  extends  far  into  the  sea, 
and  wiiicli  keeps  open  a  communication 
between  the  house  and  the  shore. 

At  the  end  of  this  jetty  the  hut  itself  is 
situated,  and  is  made  of  boarded  walls  and 
a  thatc^hed  roof.  Great  as  is  the  labor  that 
is  bestowed  upon  it,  the  house  does  not 
come  up  to  our  ideas  of  comfort.  In  the 
first  place,  the  floors  are  made  of  rough 
spars,  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  but  still 
far  enough  .ipart  to  cause  some  uneasiness, 
not  to  say  danger,  to  an  unpractised  walker. 

A  good  S])ecimen  of  a  Dory  house  is 
about  seventy  feet  long,  twenty-five  wide, 
and  fifteen  high.  Along  the  centre  runs  a 
tolerahly  wide  passage,  and  at  either  side 
are  a  number  of  roonis,  separated  from  each 
other  and  from  the  passage  by  mats.  At 
the  end  next  the  sea  there  are  no  walls,  ])ut 
only  a  rouf,  so  that  a  sort  of  verandah  is 
formed,  under  which  the  inhabitants  spend 
much  of  their  time  when  they  are  not 
actively  employed.  Such  a  house  as  this  is 
usually  occupied  by  some  forty  or  fifty  indi- 
viduafiB,  consisting  of  about  twenty  men, 


together  with  the  wives  and  families  of 
those  who  are  married.  All  cookii^  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  different  families  in  their 
own  chanibers,  each  of  wliich  is  furnished 
with  its  own  fireplace. 

The  dress  of  the  Dory  natives  varies 
but  little  from  that  of  other  Papuans  of 
New  Guinea.  The  men,  however,  otllen 
ornament  their  bodies  with  raised  scars  like 
those  of  the  Australians,  and  they  are  fond 
of  tattooing  their  breasts  and  arms  with 
figures  of  their  weapons.  They  are  fond  of 
ornaments,  such  as  shells,  twisted  wire,  and 
armlets  of  plaited  rattan.  They  ingt'uiously 
utilize  the  latter  ornament  by  plaiting  a 
very  thick  and  strong  bracelet,  and  weanug 
it  on  the  left  wrist  and  fore-arm,  so  as  to 

Erotect  the  wearer  from  the  recoil   of  the 
owstring. 

Though  not  a  warlike  people,  they  always 
go  armed,  carrying  the  invariable  parang, 
or  chopper,  which,  Jis  its  verj*  name  imparts, 
is  procured  from  the  Malay  tribes.    These 
parangs  are  chiefly  made  in  Borneo,  as  we 
shall   see   when   we   come   to   treat  of  the 
Dyaks.    The  Dory  Papuans  do  not  seem  to 
light,  as  do  some  savage  tribes,  for  the  mere 
love  of  combat;  the  chief  object  of  warfare 
l)eing  the  caj)ture  of  slaves,  each  of  whom 
is  valued  at  mty  shillings. 

This  value  is,  however,  a  conventional 
term;  and  when  a  bargain  is  made  with  the 
Dory  people  for  so  many  slaves,  in  most 
cases  tlie  conventional  money  value  is  in- 
tended, antf  not  the  actual  slaves.  In  fiict. 
the  word  ''slaves"  is  usi'd  much  as  we  use 
the  w  ord  "  horses  "  in  reckoning  the  power 
of  a  steam-engine,  or  "  tons  "  in  describing 
the  capacity  of  a  ship.  Ptjrhaps  the  words 
"  pony  "  and  ^*  monkey,"  of  modern  sporting 
slang,  are  better  illustrations. 

Still,  slavery  is  rife  among  the  Dory  peO" 
pie,  who  sometimes  make  a  raid  into  a  (ii*~ 


them    well,    and    seem   to    consider   thi*'*^ 


partly  in  the  light  of  domestic  servants,  ac*' 
partly  as  available  capital,  or  as  a  means  ^^ 
exchange  when  any  of  their  own  friend* 
are  taken  prisoners  by  hostile  tribes. 

The  government  of  the  Dorv  tribes  ^^ 
nominally  a  delegated  chieftainsliip,  but  i  '^ 
reality  a  sort  of  oligarchy.  There  is  a  c^  ^' 
tain  dignitary,  called  the  Sultan  of  Tidor«=5^ 
under  whose  sway  this  part  of  the  ciuint«^A 
is  Mipi)osed  to  be,  and  from  him  the  chief  ^^ 
the  Dorv  tribes  receives  his  rank.  AVli<-'  ** 
the  chief  dies,  one  of  his  relatives  gi>es  *- 
convey  the  news  to  the  Sultan,  taking  wi*  '^ 
him  a  present  of  slaves  and  birds  of  V^^^^ 
disc  Jis  tokens  of  allegiance.  This  man  ^^ 
almost  always  appointed  to  the  vacant  placr*^j 
and  is  bound  to  pay  a  certiiin  tribute  ^ 
slaves,  provisions,  and  war  canoes,  the  latt^^ 
being  employed  in  collecting  the  Sultaf^  ^, 
taxes.    Should  he  fail  to  comply  with  tbe^ 
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conditions,  his  village  would  be  attacked  by 
the  Sultan's  fleet,  and  the  whole  district  ran- 
sacked; so  that  the  position  of  chief  has  its 
anxieties  as  well  as  its  privileges. 

His  authority  is  more  nominal  than  real, 
for  he  decides  nothing  but  unimportiut 
matters,  leaving  more  weighty  subjects  to  a 
council  of  elders,  who,  as  a  rule,  administer 
justice  with  impartiality.  Their  laws  are 
really  good  ^nd  sensible,  and,  though 
lenient,  are  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
old  Jewish  law,  the  eye  for  the  eye  and  the 
tooth  for  the  tooth. 

Marriages  are  managed  in  a  very  simple 
manner,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  sitting 
opposite  each  other,  in  front  of  an  idol,  and 
the  former  giving  the  latter  some  betel-leaf 
and  tobacco.  His  acceptance  of  the  pres- 
ent, and  taking  the  hand  .of  the  giver,  con- 
stitute tlie  whole  of  the  ceremony. 

The  idol  which  has  been  mentioned  is 
called  the  Karwar,  and  is  found  in  every 
house  except  those  which  belong  to 
Mi^hammedan  natives.  The  Karwar  is  a 
wooden  figure,  about  eighteen  inches  in 
height,  large-headed,  wide-mouthed,  and 
long-nosed,  —  this  peculiarity  of  the  Papuan 
iaoe  being  exaggerated.  It  is  represented 
as  holding  a  shield,  and  wearing  a  calico 
wrapper  on  the  body  and  a  handkerchief  on 
the  head. 

The  Kiirwar  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  life  of  a  Dory  native.  It  is  present  at 
his  birth,  tikc>s  part  in  his  funeral,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  witness  to  his  marriage. 
In  all  cases  of  perplexity  the  Karwar  is 
c«>nsulted,  the  devotee  stating  his  inten- 
tions, and  aban<loning  them  if  he  should 
feci  nervous,  such  a  sensation  being  sup- 
p«>sed  to  be  the  Karwar's  answer.  There 
arc  plenty  of  fetishes,  but  these  are  only 
supplementary  to  the  Karwar. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  the 
various  tribes  which  inhabit  this  part  of  the 
earth,  we  will  glance  at  a  few  of  the  most 
interesting  customs. 

These  Papuans  have  a  strong  love  for 
flowers,  especially  those  which  possess  a 
p«jwerful  scent  "They  twine  such  flowers 
in  their  hair,  weave  them  into  garlands  for 
their  necks,  and  carry  them  in  their  brace- 
lei'^  and  armlets. 

They  arc  fond  of  singing  and  music,  and, 
^s  far  as  haa  been  ascertained,  are  in  the 
habit  of  composing  extempore  songs,  as  well 
^  8ingin<;  those  ditties  wnich  they  know  by 
l»  art  As  for  their  musical  instruments, 
^v?y  consist  chieflv  of  the  cylindrical  drum, 
3  trumpet  m^ide  of  a  triton  shell,  and  a  sort 
'>'  Pandean  pipe,  composed  of  six  or  seven 
f  *ffls  of  different  lengths  lashed  firmly  to- 
f>^^'ther.  There  is  also  a  wind  instrument, 
^Mch  is  nothing  but  a  bamboo  tube  some 
^^0  feet  in  lensrui. 

Accompaniea  b^  these  instruments,  thev 
perform  their  curious  dances^  one  of  which 
m  been  well  described  by  Mx.  M'Gillivray. 


"  They  advanced  and  retreated  together  by 
sudden  jerks,  beating  to  quick  or  short  time 
as  required,  and  chanting  an  accompanying 
song,  the  cadence  rising  and  falling  accord- 
ing to  the  action.  The  altitude  was  a  sin- 
gular one  —  the  back  ^straight,  chin  pro- 
truded, knees  bent  in  a  crouching  position, 
and  the  arms  advanced. 

"On  another  occasion,  one  of  the  same 
men  exhibited  himself  before  us  in  a  war 
dance.  In  one  hand  he  beld  a  large  wooden 
shield,  nearly  three  feet  in  length,  and 
rather  more  than  one  in  width,  and  in  the 
other  a  formida])le  looking  weapon,  two  feet 
in  length  —  a  portion  of  the  snout  of  the 
sword-fish,  with  long,  sharo  teeth  project- 
ing on  each  side.  PlaciL.;  himself  in  a 
crouching  attitude,  with  one  hand  covered 
by  the  shield,  and  holding  his  weai)on  in  a 
l)osition  to  strike,  he  advanced  rai>i(lly  in  a 
succession  of  short  bounds,  striking  the 
inner  side  of  his  shield  with  his  letl  knee 
at  each  jerk,  causing  the  large  cowric^s  hung 
round  his  waist  and  ankles  to  rattle  vio- 
lently. At  the  same  time,  with  fierce  ges- 
tures, he  loudly  chanted  a  song  of  defiance. 
The  remainder  of  the  pantomime  was  ex- 
pressive of  attack  and  defence,  and  exulta- 
tion after  victory. 

"'  But  a  still  more  curious  dance  was  once 
performed  a  few  nights  ago  by  a  party  of 
natives  who  had  left  the  sliij)  afti^'r  sunset, 
and  landed  a])reast  of  the  anchorage.  On 
seeing  a  number  of  lights  along  the  beach, 
we  at  first  thought  tluiy  proc^eeded  from 
a  fishing  part}',  but  on  looking  through  a 
night-glass  the  group  was  seen  to  consist  of 
above  a  dozen  people,  ea(th  carrying  a  blaz- 
ing torch,  and  going  through  the  move- 
ments of  the  dance.  At  one  time  they 
extended  rapidly  into  line,  at  another  closed, 
dividing  into  two  i)arlii's,  advancing  and 
retreating,  crossing  and  riM-rossing,  and 
mixing  up  with  each  other.  This  continued 
for  half  an  hour,  and,  it  having  apparently 
])een  got  up  for  our  amusemi;nt,  a  rocket 
was  sent  up  for  theirs,  and  a  blue  light 
burned,  but  the  dancring  had  ceased,  and 
the  lights  disappeared." 

An  accompanying  illustration  represents 
this  wild  and  ciirious  s(!ene.  In  the  fore- 
ground are  the  dancers,  each  with  his  torch 
in  his  hand,  and  indulging  in  the  grotesque 
movements  of  the  dance.  To  the  leil  are 
seen  the  musicians,  one  playing  on  the  bam- 
boo pipe,  and  the  other  beating  the  drum 
which  luis  ])efore  been  mentioned.  One  of 
these  drums  is  lying  in  tin*  foreground.  It 
is  a  hollow  cvlinder  of  palm  wood,  a])out  two 
fi^et  in  lengtfi  and  four  inches  in  diameter. 
One  end  is  covered  with  lizard-skin,  and 
along  the  side  there  run  longitudinal  slits. 
The  native  name  for  this  drum  is  "  baiatii." 

The  funeral  ceremonies  ai)iK'ar  to  diflfer 
according  to  the  locality.  Among  the  Dory 
people,  when  a  man  dies,  the  body  is  rolled 
m  white  calico,  and  laid  on  its  side  in  a 
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ffrave,  its  head  resting  on  an  earthenware 
dish.  The  weapons  and  ornaments  of  the 
dead  man  are  laid  in  the  grave,  which  is 
then  tilled  up,  and  a  thatched  roof  erected 
over  it 

Should  the  deceased  he  a  head  of  a  family, 
the  Karwar  is  brought  to  perform  its  last 
duties.  When  the  man  is  buried,  the  Kar- 
war is  placed  near  the  grave,  and  violently 


execrated  by  all  the  mourners  for  al 
its  chlurge  to  die.  The  thatched  roof 
finished,  the  idol  is  laid  upon  it,  ai 
and  roof  are  left  to  decay  together, 
usual  with  savage  tribes,  funeral  fca 
held  at  the  time  of  burial  and  for  son 
afterward,  those  which  celebrate  the 
of  chiefs  being  kept  up  for  a  whole  m 
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To  the  north-west  of  New  Guinea  lie  sev- 
eral islands,  which  are  grouped  together 
under  the  general  name  of  Philippines. 
The}'  consist  of  a  considerable  number  of 
islands,  of  which  the  northern  island,  called 
liuza,  and  the  southern  island,  called  Magin- 
dano^  are  by  far  the  largest 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  are  of 

two  kinds;    namely,  the  Malays  and    the 

Negritos.     The  former  are  evidently  not 

the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  but  have  voy- 

tged   to  the  islands  in  their  canoes  and 

fermed  a  number  of  settlements.    As  in  the 

course  of  the  work  we  shall  see  much  of  the 

Malay  race,  we  will  pass  them  by  for  the 

pU'sent,  and  only  notice  the  Negritos,  or 

little  negroes,  so  called  by  the  Spanish  on 

ttcouQt  of  their  dark  skins  and  small  size. 

This  strange  little  race  is  mostly  known 
^  a  name  wliich  is  given  in  different  forms. 
%some  writers  it  is  spelt  Ajitas,  by  some 
AWtJtf,  and  by  others  Itas.  Of  these  differ- 
•ttt  forms  I  select  the  first,  which,  by  the 
**y,  is  pronounced  as  if  it  were  spelled 
Alieetas. 

.  The  Ajitas  are  quite  as  small  as  the  Bos- 
jwjuans  of  Southern  Africa,  their  average 
"ii^ht  heinor  four  feet  six  inches.  They  are 
J^iUlutpt'd,  and  their  skins,  though  of  a  very 
^K  hue,  are  not  so  black  as  those  of  the 
^  tribes.  The  features  are  tolerably 
P^,  except  that  the  nose  is  broad  and 
**««t  flat,  and  that  there  is  a  marked  defi- 
ywiy  of  chin.  The  hair  is  wooUy,  like  that 
r^er Papuans,  uid,  as  they  do  not  know 
«wtodre«iittheywear  it  in  a  aort  of 


mop 


round  the  head.  The  eyes  are  remarkable 
for  a  decided  yellow  tinge. 

In  common  with  other  savages  who  lead 
an  uncertain  kind  of  life,  fasting  sometimes 
for  two  days  together,  and  then  gorging 
themselves  like  wolves,  they  are  apt  to  have 
their  limbs  and  projecting  stomachs  with  a 
recurved  back  such  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Bosjesman,  the  back  being  bent  like  the 
letter  S.  Their  shape  is  in  no  way  con- 
cealed by  their  dress,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  wide  belt  of  plaited  bark  fastened 
round  the  waist 

In  many  respects  there  is  a  great  similar- 
ity between  the  Bosjesman  and  the  Ajita. 
Tiie  latter  live  by  the  chase  and  by  plunder, 
having  no  idea  of  agriculture.  They  always 
go  armed,  their  weapons  being  bamboo 
lances  and  bows  and  arrows,  the  latter 
being  poisoned.  The  effect  of  the  pois6n 
with  which  they  are  tipped  is  to  produce  an 
unextinguishable  thirst  m  the  animal,  which 
seeks  the  nearest  water,  drinks,  and  dies. 
As  soon  as  it  is  dead,  the  hunter  cuts  away 
the  fiesh  from  around  the  wound,  as  the 

Eoison   would   otherwise    communicate  so 
ittcr  a  taste  to  the  whole  carcass  that  the 
flesh  could  not  be  eaten. 

Their  bows  are  but  slight,  as  are  their  ar- 
rows, the  poison  doing  tlie  work  of  death, 
and  the  depth  of  the  wound  being  of  no  con- 
sequence. They  are  skilful  archers,  having 
the  bow  and  arrow  in  their  hands  from  in- 
fancy, and  practising  at  any  object  that  may 
take  their  attention.  Both  sexes  use  the 
bow,  and  the  little  boys  and  girls  are  fond  of 
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wading  along  the  banks  of  streams  and  shoot- 
ing the  tish. 

Like  the  Bosjesinan,  the  Ajita  is  always 
at  feud  with  th^  uther  races  that  inhabit 
the  same  country,  and,  small  as  he  is,  miikes 
himself  dr('aded  by  reiison  of  his  poisoned 
weapons.  Sometimes  Ajitas  are  taken  pris- 
oners, and  are  generally  enslaved.  As  they 
are  light,  active;,  and  not  bad-looking,  they 
are  oft^n  employed  as  servants  by  the  digni- 
taries of  Manilla. 

One  of  these  i)eople  was  in  the  household 
of  an  Arelibishop  of  Manilla,  and  was  edu- 
cated by  him  with  great  care.  To  all  ap- 
pearance he  was  thoroujjhly  civilized,  and 
at  last  was  ordained  priest.  But  the  in- 
stincts of  his  savage  nature  were  too  strong 
for  him,  and  the  man  escaped  from  his  posi- 
tion and  civilized  society,  threw  off  his  gar- 
ments, and  rejoined  his  savage  relatives. 
Such  instances  are  continually  occurring, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  retain  an  Ajita 
in  civilized  society,  no  matter  how  well  he 
may  be  treated,  or  how  young  he  may  be 
when  captured. 

The  habits  of  the  Ajitas  are  essentially  of 
a  savage  character,  and,  as  a  rule,  travellers 
in  the  Pliilippines  ar«  obliged  to  be  very 
careful  lest  they  should  suddenly  be  set 
upon  by  these  dangerous  little  creatures. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  can  be  gentle, 
and  even  hospitable,  and  an  instance  of  such 
conduct  is  related  by  M.  de  la  Gironiere, 
part  of  whose  narrative  has  been  translated 
and  quoted  by  Mr.  Earle:  "  We  directed 
our  course  toward  the  north,  among  moun- 
tains always  covered  with  thick  forests,  and 
which,  like  those  we  had  just  quitted,  pre- 
sented no  traced  route,  exce[)ting  a  few  nar- 
row pathwavs  beaten  by  wild  beasts.  We 
advanced  with  caution,  for  we  were  now  in 
the  parts  inhabitt»d  by  the  Ajitas.  At  night 
we  concealed  our  fires,  and  one  of  us  always 
acted  as  sentinel,  for  what  we  feared  most 
was  a  suri)rise. 

"  One  morning,  while  piu-suing  our  way 
in  silence,  we  heard  before  us  a  chorus  of 
squeaking  tones,  which  had  more  resem- 
blance to  the  cries  of  birds  than  to  the  hu- 
man voice.  "We  kept  on  our  ground,  con- 
cealing our  approac*h  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  aid  of  the  trees  and  brambles.  All 
at  once  we  perceived  at  a  little  distance 
about  forty  savages,  of  all  sexes  and  ages, 
who  had  absolutely  the  air  of  animals.  They 
were  on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet,  surrounding 
a  great  fire.  We  made  several  steps  in  ad- 
vance, and  presented  the  butt-en<l  of  our 
guns  toward  them.  As  soon  as  they  per- 
ceived us,  they  set  up  shrill  cries  and  pre- 
pared to  take  to  flight;  but  I  made  signs  to 
them,  by  showing  them  some  packets  of  ci- 
gars, that  we  wished  to  offer  them  for  their 
acceptance. 

"  1  had  fortunately  received  at  Binango- 
nan  all  the  instructions  necessary  for  know- 
ing  how  to   open  a  communication  with 


them.  As  soon  as  they  comprehended  us, 
they  ranged  themselves  into  a  line,  like  men 
preparing  for  a  review;  this  was  the  signal 
that  we  might  approach.  Wc  went  up  to 
them  with  our  cigars  in  our  hands,  and  I 
commenced  distributing  them  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  line.  It  wite  very  iniiiortant 
that  we  should  make  friends  with  them,  and 
give  each  an  equal  share,  according  to  their 
custom.  The  distribution  being  over,  an  al- 
liance was  cemented,  and  peace  concluded, 
when  they  commenced  smoking. 

"•  A  deer  was  hanging  to  a  tree,  fix>m 
which  the  chief  cut  three  large  slices  with  t 
knife  of  bamboo,  and  threw  them  upon  the 
fire,  and,  drawing  them  out  an  instant  after- 
ward, presented  a  piece  to  each  of  us.  The 
exterior  was  slightly  burned  and  sprinkled 
with  ashes,  but  the  interior  was  perfectly 
raw  and  bloody.  It  would  not  do,  however, 
to  show  the  repugnance  1  felt  at  making  t 
repast  scarcely  better  than  that  of  a  canni- 
bal, for  my  hosts  would  have  been  scandal- 
ized, and  I  wished  to  live  in  good  qotK' 
spondence  with  them  for  some  days.  I 
therefore  ate  ni}'  piece  of  venison,  which, 
after  all,  was  not  ill  flavored,  and  my  Indian 
having  followed  my  example,  our  good  repute 
was  established,  and  treason  on  their  put 
no  longer  possil)le.'' 

M.  de  la  Gironiere  showed  his  wisdom  in 
accommodating  himself  to  circumstancefl, 
and  in  sacrificing  his  own  predilections  in 
favor  of  expediency;  and  if  all  travellers  hid 
acted  in  a  similar  manner,  we  should  have 
known  much  more  of  savage  manners  and 
customs  than  we  do  at  the  present  time. 
After  propitiating  his  little  black  hosts  by 
tact  and  kindness,  he  remained  among  them 
for  some  time,  and  by  means  of  an  interpre* 
ter,  whom  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  ob- 
tain, continued  to  procure  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  concerning  a  people 
of  whom  scarcely  anything  had  been  pre- 
viously known  since  tneir  existence. 

The  Ajitas  live  in  small  tribes,  consisting 
of  some   filly  or  sixty  individuals.    They 
have  no  fixed  residence,  but  wander  about 
the  country  according  to  the  amount  of  ^ni* 
which  they  find.    They  have  not  the  leos^ 
notion  of  house-building,  and  in   this  re- 
spect are  even  below  the  aborigines  of  A**" 
stralia,  and  at  night  they  crowd  round  tl^® 
fire  and  lie  as  close  to  it  as  possible.     Tl*^ 


game;  and  if  the  hunters  should  be  able  '^^ 
brinjr  in  enouch  food  to  last  for  some  dav'^ 


nougl 

they^remain  round  the  fire  until  it  is  all  co^^' 
sumed.  . 

There  seems  to  be  no  particular  form  ^ 
government  among  the  Ajitas,  who  alwa^r' 
choose  one  of  the  oldest  men  to  be  the  chi  ^ 
of  each  little  tribe,  and  do  not  acknowled^^ 
any  principal  chief  or  king.  Age  is  r^ 
spected  among  them,  and  in  this  point  tK^ 
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iM  show  their  superiority  over  many 
i^e  tribes.  The  language  of  the  Ajitas 
aid  to  resemble  the  chirping  of  birds 
ler  than  the  voice  of  mankind,  but  it 
it  be  remembered  that  the  same  was  said 
he  Bosjesmen*s  language  when  European 
rellers  fi.-^t  came  among  them.  Any 
{oage  which  is  heard  for  the  first  time 
tts  the  ear  unpleasantly,  and  even  those 
Burope  are  generally  stigmatized  by  for- 

tsrs  as  gabbling  or  grunting,  according 
e  pitch' of  theVoice.    Of  the  structure 
tiie    Ajitas^   language    nothing   is   yet 


il  one  point  they  are  superior  to  many 
Ige  people.  A  man  has  but  one  wife, 
Ibotnare  faithful  in  the  married  state. 

rn  a  young  man  wishes  to  marry,  he 
Hie  consent  of  her  parents,  who,  on  a 
day,  send  her  into  the  woods  alone 
sunrise,  and  alter  an  hour  the  young 
goes  after  her.    If  he  can  find  her,  and 
her  back  before  sunset,  the  marriage 
ledged;  but  if  he  cannot  succeed 
.  search,  he  must  vield  all  claims  to 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  real  choice 
[th  the  girl,  who  can  always  conceal 
if  she  dislikes  the  intended  bride- 
or,  even  if  he  did  find  her,  could 
to  come  back  with  him  until  the  stip- 

Etime  has  passed, 
religion  of  the  Aiitas  seems  to  be,  as 
hi  can  be  ascertained  on  a  subject  from 
m  a   savage    always   shrinks,  a  mere 
^m;    any  object,  such  as  an  oddly- 
,^  tree  trunk  or  stone,  being  worshipped 
day,  and  then  forsaken  in  mvor  of  some 
idoL 
real  reverence  in  the  nature  of  the 
■eems  to  be  given  to  the  dead,  whom 


they  hold  in  veneration.  Year  after  year 
they  will  resort  to  the  burial-places  of  their 
friends  for  the  purpose  of  lay inj^  betel-nut 
and  tobacco  upon  the  grave.  Over  each 
spot  where  a  warrior  is  buried  his  bow  and 
arrows  are  hung,  the  Ajitas  having  an  idea 
that  at  night  the  man  leaves  his  grave,  and 
hunts  until  the  morning.  Owing  to  this 
reverence  for  the  dead,  M.  de  la  (Tironiere-s 
expedition  nearly  came  to  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. They  had  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
skeleton  from  the  burial-place,  when  the 
theft  was  discovered  by  the  Ajitas,  who  at 
once  set  upon  them,  and  fairly  chased  them 
out  of  their  country,  the  poisoned  arrows 
proving  to  be  weapons  too  formidable  to  be 
resisted,  especially  when  used  by  foes  as 
active  as  monkeys,  who  could  pour  their 
arrows  on  their  foes,  while  they  scarcely 
exposed  an  inch  of  their  little  dark  bodies  to 
the  enemy. 

It  is  owing  to  another  form  of  this  venera- 
tion for  the  dead  that  travellers  have  so 
often  come  in  collision  with  the  Ajitas. 
When  a  warrior  dies,  his  companions  are 
bound  to  take  their  weapons  and  roam 
through  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  the  first  living  thing  that  they  meet, 
whether  man  or  beast  As  they  pass  along, 
they  break  the  boughs  in  a  peculiar  manner 
as  warnings  to  others,  for  even  one  of  their 
own  tribe  would  be  sacrificed  if  he  fell  in 
their  way.  Travellers  from  other  countries 
would  either  fail  to  see,  or,  if  they  saw,  to 
understand,  the  meaning  of  these  little 
broken  twigs,  and  in  consequence  have 
been  attacked  by  the  Ajitas,  not  from  any 
unfriendly  feelings,  but  in  fulfilment  of  a 
national  custouL 
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To  describe  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  multi- 
tudinous islands  of  Polynesia  would  be  an 
agreeable,  but  impossible  task,  our  space 
confining  us  within  limits  which  may  not  be 
transgressed.  We  will  therefore  pass  at 
once  to  the  lar^c  and  important  group  of 
islands  which  is  popularly  known  by  the 
name  of  Fiji. 

This  group  of  islands  lies  due  north  of 
New  Zealand,  and  to  the  eastward  of  New^ 
Guinea,  so  that  they  are  just  below  the 
Equator.  The  collective  name  of  the 
islands  has  been  variously  given,  such  as 
Fiji,  Bee  tee,  Fecgee,  Fidge,  Fidschi,  Vihi, 
and  Yiti.  Of  all  these  names,  the  first  and 
the  last  are  correct,  the  northern  portion  of 
the  islands  being  known  as  Fiji,  and  the 
southern  as  Viti.  The  reader  must  remem- 
ber that  these  names  are  pronounced  as  if 
written  Feegee  and  Veet^e. 

The  inhabitants  of  Fiji  are  a  fine  race  of 
savages,  tolerably  well  formed,  and  with 
dark,  though  not  black  skin.  Like  other 
Papuans,  they  are  remarkable  for  their 
thick,  bushy  hair,  which  they  dress  in  a 
singular  variety  of  patterns.  As  the  appear- 
ance and  costume  of  savage  races  are  the 
first  points  which  strike  a  stranger,  we  will 
at  once  proceed  to  describe  them. 

The  most  conspicuous  part  of  a  Fijian's 
general  appearance  is  his  headdress,  in  the 
arrangement  of  which  he  gives  the  reins  to 
his  fancy,  and  invents  the  most  extraordi- 
nary variations  of  form  and  color.  Exam- 
ples of  the  Filian  headdress  will  be  seen  in 
most  of  the  illustrations.  But  as  it  would 
be  tedious  to  describe  them  as  they  occur,  I 


will  mention  a  few  of  the  most  prominent 
varieties. 

The  hair  of  the  Papuan  race  is  alwaji 
stifi*,  wiry,  and  plentiful,  and  grows  to  a  con- 
siderable len^tn;  so  that  it  necessarily  a^ 
sumes  a  bushy  form  if  suflered  to  grow 
according  to  its  own  will    Tlie  Fijian,  now- 
ever,  thinks  that  nature  is  to  be  improved 
by  art,  and   accordingly    lavishes  all  tte 
resources  of  a  somewhat  artistic  character 
on  his  hair.    To  train  the  hair  into  any  o^ 
the  graceful  and  flowing  methods  which  dia^ 
tinguish  those  soft-haired  races  w^ould  b« 
utterly  impossible  for  a  Fijian.    He  goeso'n 
quite  the  opposite  principle,  and,  true  to  real 
artistic  feeling,  tries  to  develop  to  the  utino®^ 
those  characteristics  which  rightly  belong  *^ 
him,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  produce  ^^ 
fects  which  would  not  be  consonant  wi***^ 
their  surroundings. 

The  principle  on  which  a  Fijian  coiffur^  *^ 
arranged  is,  that  every  hair  is  presumed /^ 
grow  naturally  at  right  angles  to  the  sti*** 
and  to  stand  out  stiffly  and  boldly.  S»*K 
posing,  then,  that  each  hair  could  be  induc^ 
to  follow  its  own  course,  without  being  c'^ 
tangled  by  others,  it  is  evident  that  the  wb9*I 
head  of  hair  would  form  a  large  globul^ 
mass,  surrounding  the  face.  It  is,  therefo^J^ 
the  business  of  the  Fijian  hair-dresser  .v. 
accept  this  as  the  normal  form  of  the  h^'^V 
and  to  change  or  modify  it  as  ho  thinks  t>^5.  j 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  vari^^ 
modes  of  Fijian  hair-dressing  better  than  1*?J 
been  done  by  Mr.  Williams,  who  resided  \ 
Fiji  for  thirteen  years.  "  Most  of  the  ch»g 
have  a    hair-dresser,  to  whose   care    ^^ 
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master's  hair  is  intrusted,  often  demanding 
<iail y  attention,  and  at  certain  stages  of  pro- 
S^re^s  requiring  several  hours-  labor  each  day. 
During  all  tluH  tune,  the  operator's  hands  are 
Uipu  from  touching  his  food,  but  not  from 
working  in  his  garden. 

"  The  hair  is  strong,  and  often  quite  wiry, 
an  J  so  dressed  that  it  will  retain  the  position 
in  which  it  is  placed,  even  when  projecting 
from  the  heAU  a  distance  of  six  or  eight 
inches.  One  stranger,  on  seeing  their  per- 
formance in  this  department,  exclaims, 
'  What  astonishins  wi^I '  another  thinks, 
'  Surely  the  beau  ideal  of  hair-dressing  must 
exist  in  Fiji;'  a  third,  ^  Their  heads  surpass 
imagination.'  ^  No  wonder,  then,  that  Uicy 
defy  description. 

'^Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  ap- 

Eearance  bein^  unnatural,  the  best  coiffures 
ave  a  surprising  and  almost  geometrical 
accuracy  of  outline,  combined  with  a  round 
»oftae8»  of  surface  and  uniformity  of  dye 
which  display  extraordinary  caro,  and  merit 
some  pryase.  They  seem  to  be  carved  out 
of  some  solid  substance,  and  are  variously 
colored.  Jot-black,  blue-black,  ashy  white, 
and  several  shades  of  red  prevail.  Among 
young  people,  bright  red  and  daxen  are  in 
favor.  Sometimes  two  or  more  colors  meet 
on  the  same  head.  Some  heads  are  tinished, 
both  as  to  shape  and  color,  nearly  like  an 
English  counsellor's  wig. 

^'  In  sr>me,  the  hair  is  a  spherical  mass  of 
jet  black  hair,  with  a  white  roll  in  front,  as 
oroad  as  the  hand;  or,  in  lieu  of  tills,  a  white, 
oblong  braid  occupies  the  length  of  the  fore- 
head, the  black  passing  down  on  cither  side. 
In  each  case  the  black  projects  further  than 
the  white  hair.  Some  heads  have  all  the  or- 
namentation behind,  consisting  of  a  cord  of 
twisted  coils,  ending  in  tassels.  In  others, 
the  cords  give  place  to  a  largo  red  roll  or  a 
suijy  projection  falling  on  tlie  neck.  On 
one  Iiead,  all  the  hair  is  of  one  uniform  length, 
but  one- third  in  front  is  ashv  or  sandy,  and 
the  rest  black,  a  sharply  denned  separation 
dinding  the  two  colors. 

^  Xot  a  few  are  so  ingeniously  grotesque 
as  to  appear  as  if  done  purposely  to  excite 
laughter.  One  has  a  large  knot  of  ficrv  hair 
on  his  crown,  all  the  rest  of  the  head  being 
bald.  Another  has  the  most  of  his  hair  cut 
avay,  leaving  three  or  four  rows  of  small 
cIusU;rs,  as  if  his  head,  were  planted  with 
small  paint  brushes.  A  third  has  his  head 
'uire,  except  where  a  black  patch  projects 
over  each  temple.  One,  two,  or  three  cords 
of  twisted  hair  ofteti  fall  from  the  right 
temple,  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  long.  Some 
men  wear  a  number  of  these  braids  so  as  to 
fonn  a  curtain  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  reach- 
ing from  one  ear  to  the  other. 

'^  A  mode  that  requires  great  car^  has  the 
bair  wrooght  into  distinct  locks,  radiating 
uom  the  head.  Each  lock  is  a  perfect  cone, 
J^ut  seven  inches  in  length,  having  the 
haae  outward,  to  that  the  surface  of  the  hair 
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is  marked  out  into  a  great  number  of  small 
circles,  the  ends  bein«^  turned  iu,  in  each  lock, 
toward  the  centre  of  the  cont.  In  another 
kindred  style,  the  locks  are  pyramidal,  the 
sides  and  angles  of  each  being  as  regular  as 
thoujjh  formed  of  wood.  All  round  tho  head 
they  look  like  square  black  blocks,  the  upper 
tier  projecting  horizontally  from  the  crown, 
and  a  flat  space  being  left  at  the  top  of  the 
head.  "When  tho  hair,  however,  is  not  more 
than  four  inches  long,  tills  Hat  does  not  exist, 
but  the  surface  consists  of  a  regular  suc- 
cession of  S(iuare8  or  circles.  The  violent 
motions  of  the  dance  do  nat  disturb  these 
elaborate  preparations,  but  great  care  is 
taken  to  preserve  them  from  the  effects  of 
the  dew  or  rain." 

Whenever  the  Fijian  desires  to  know 
whether  his  headdress  is  in  proper  order,  he 
lijis  recourse  to  his  mirror.  This  is  not  a 
portable,  but  a  fixed  article  of  manufacture, 
and  is  necessarily  situated  in  the  open  air. 
When  the  native  sees  a  large  tree  with  a 
sloping  trunk,  he  cuts  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  trunk  several  deep  hollows,  and  arranges 
the  leaves  of  the  tree  so  that  the  water  from 
the  foliage  drips  into  them,  and  V  ^eps  them 
full.  These  are  his  mirrors,  aid  by  their 
aid  he  examines  his  hair,  sees  If  the  outUne 
be  quite  correct,  and,  if  he  be  dissatisfied, 
arranges  it  with  his  long-handled  comb,  and 
then  replaces  the  comb  in  I'is  mop  of  a  head, 
carefully  sticking  it  over  one  ear  as  a  soldier 
does  his  forage  cap. 

Not  content  with  having  the  hair  plaited 
and  frizzed  out  as  has  already  been  described, 
many  of  the  Fijians  wear  great  wigs  over 
their  own  hair,  thus  increasing  the  size  of 
their  heads  to  the  most  inordinate  dimen- 
sions. The  natives  are  excellent  wig-makers 
and,  as  their  object  is  not  to  imitate  nature, 
but  to  produce  as  fantastic  an  eftect  as  pos- 
sible, it  is  evident  that  the  result  of  tlicir 
labor  is  often  very  ludicrous.  As  is  the  case 
with  their  own  hair,  they  dye  these  wigs  of 
various  colors,  red  and  white  being  the 
favorite  hues. 

Three  examples  of  these  curious  head- 
dresses are  shown  in  illustration  No.  1,  on 
procedinjj  page,  which  represents  an  ambas- 
sador delivering  a  message  from  his  chief  to 
some  man  of  consequence.  Savages  such 
as  these  have  no  idea  of  writing,  but,  lest 
they  should  forget  the  various  terms  of  their 
message,  they  have  recourse  to  a  simple 
menwria  te^hnica,  consisting  of  a  bundle  of 
sticks,  no  two  being  of  the  same  length. 

Each  of  these  sticks  answers  to  one  of 
the  terms  of  the  message,  v/hich  is  repeated 
once  or  twice  to  the  ambassador,  who  reck- 
ons them  over  on  his  sticks.  When  he 
delivers  his  message,  he  unties  the  bundle, 
selectij  the  sticks  in  their  order,  and,  laying 
them  down  in  succession,  delivers  the  mes- 
sage without  a  mistake. 

In  the  illustration,  the  principal  figure 
represents  the  ambassador,  the  others  being 
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his  attendants.  He  has  laid  down  several 
of  the  sticks,  and  is  delivering  the  message 
belonu^ing  l^  ^ue  of  them,  while  he  is  hold- 
ing the  rest  in  his  lell  hand.  His  headdress 
is  of  that  remarkable  kind  which  consists  of 
a  number  of  conical  locks  of  hair  —  a  fash- 
ion which  denot(;s  a  man  of  rank,  as  no 
other  could  atford  to  have  such  a  coiffure 
kept  in  order.  The  man  seated  next  to  the 
ambassador  has  his  hair  in  two  colors,  the 
ffrealer  part  being  dark  and  frizzed  out 
from  the  head,  while  a  couple  of  rolls  of  a 
lighter  hue  pass  over  the  Ibrehead.  The 
central  figure  exhibits  a  favorite  mode  of 
hair-dressiug,  in  which  the  hair  is  clipped 
very  short,  except  in  certain  spots,  in  which 
it  is  allowed  to  grow,  so  as  to  form  a  series 
of  brush-like  tufts. 

Men  of  consequence  mostly  protect  their 
enormous  mops  of  hair  by  a  sort  of  Ihin 
turban,  which  is  wrapped  round  them.    The 
turban  is  matle  of  a  piece  of  very  delicate  ! 
bark  cloth,  or  masi,  nearly  as  thin  lus  gauze,  j 
and  perfectly  white.      It  is  sometinu-s  six  j 
feet  in  length,  but  varies  according  to  the  : 
quantity  of  hair.     It  is  twisted  round  the 
head   in   ditferent  fiishions,   but  is    mostly 
fiistened  bv  a  bow  on  the  forehead,  or  oh  i 
the  top  of*  the  head.     Several  examples  of 
the  turban  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  the 
follow! njj  i)ages.     Men  of  rank  oft(?n  wear  i 
the  masi  of  such  length  that  the  ends  fall : 
down  behind  like  a  scarf. 

In  order  to  ])reserve  their  hair  from 
bein<»  displaced  by  rain,  they  use  a  water- 1 
prool  covering  of  their  own  invention.  This  ! 
IS  a  young  banana  leaf,  which  is  heated  over 
a  fire,  and  then  becomes  as  thin,  trausi)a- 
rent,  and  impervious  to  water  as  oiled  silk. 
The  light  turban  offers  no  protection  what- 
ever, being  soaked  as  easily  as  tissue  paper, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles. 

Material  similar  to  that  which  is  worn  on 
the  head  is  used  for  the  dress.  The  masi 
which  is  employed  for  this  purpose  is  mostlv 
from  twenty  to"^  thirty  feet  in  length,  thougli 
a  wealthy  man  will  somc^times  wear  a  masi 
of  nearly  three  liundred  feet  long.  In  this 
case,  it  is  made  of  very  delicate  material. 
It  is  j)ut  on  in  a  very  simple  manner,  part 
being  wound  round  the  loins,  and  the  rest 

Eassed  un«ler  the  legs  and  tucked  into  the 
elt,  so  as  to  hang  as  low  as  the  knees  in 
front,  and  to  fall  as  low  as  possible  l)ehind. 
A  wealthy  man  will  often  have  his  masi  i 
trailing  far  ])e]iind  him  like  a  train.  This  is 
all  the  dress  which  a  Fiji  man  needs.  Cloth- 
ing as  a  protpclion  from  the  weather  is 
needless,  owing  t^>  the  geniality  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  th(«  masi  is  worn  simply  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fashion. 

Ornaments  are  worn  in  great  profusion, 
and  an;  of  the  kinds  which  seem  dear  to  all 
savage  races.  Ear  ornaments  of  portentous 
size  are  worn  by  tlie  inhabitants  of  Fiji, 
some  of  them  stretching  the  lobe  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  man's  two  fists  could  be  placed  i 


in  the  opening.  The  Fijians  also  wear 
breast  ornaments,  very  similar  in  sh'ape  and 
api)earance  to  the  large  dibbi-dibbi  which  is 
worn  by  the  Northern  Australians,  and  has 
evidently  been  borrowed  from  the  Papuan 
race.  Any  glittering  objects  can  be  made 
into  necklaces,  which  often  combine  the 
most  incongruous  objects,  such  as  European 
beads,  bits  of  tortoise-shell,  dogs'  teeth.  bat»' 
jaws,  and  the  like. 

Flowers  are  plentifully  worn  by  the  Fijian, 
who  keeps  up  a  constant  supplv  of  these 
natural  ornaments,  weaving  tliem  into 
si  rings  and  chaplets,  and  passing  t4iem,  hke 
belts,  over  one  shoulder  and  imder  the 
other.  In  the  illustration  on  page  937lh, 
which  represents  the  payment  of  taxes,  sev- 
eral girls  are  seen  adorned  with  these  gar- 
lands. 

Tattooing  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  women,  and  even  in  them  is  but  little 
seen,  the  greater  part  of  the  patterns  being 
covered  by  the  liku  or  fringe  apron.  When 
yoimg,  the  women  usually  tattoo  their  fin- 
gers with  lines  and  stars  in  order  to  make 
them  look  ornamental  as  they,  present  food 
to  the  chief,  and,  after  they  become  mothers, 
they  add  a  blue  patch  at  each  comer  of  the 
mouth.  The  operation  is  a  painful  one, 
though  not  so  torturing  as  that  which  is 
employed  in  New  Zealand,  the  pattern 
being  made  by  the  punctures  of  a  sharp- 
t-ootlied  instrument,  and  not  by  the  edge  rf 
a  chisel  driven  completely  through  the  skin. 

Paint  is  used  very  largely,  the  three  prin- 
ci])al  colors  being  black,  *  white,  and  red 
With  these  three  tints  they  contrive  to  pro- 
duce a  variety  of  effect  on  their  faces,  thit 
is  only  to  be  rivalled  by  the  fancy  displajed 
in  their  hair-dressing.  Sometimes  the  wt 
is  all  scarlet  with  the  exception  of  the  nose, 
which  is  black,  and  sometimes  the  face  » 
divided  like  a  quartered  heraldic  shield,  and 
painted  red  and  black,  or  white,  red,  and 
black  in  the  different  quarterings.  Some 
men  will  have  one  side  of  the  face  black  ana 
the  other  white,  while  others  paint  thttj 
countenances  black  as  far  as  the  nose,  and 
finish  them  olf  with  white. 

Iteversing  the  firstrmentioned  pattero* 
the  Fijian  dandy  will  occasionally  paint  h** 
fa(!e  black  and  liis  nose  red,  or  will  have  • 
black  fiu*e,a  white  nose,  a  scarlet  ring  rouiK» 
each  eye,  and  a  white  crescent  on  the  fiw^" 
head.  '  Sometimes  he  will  wear  a  white  fij^.: 
covered  with  round  scarlet  spots  like  tho»®  : 
on  a  toy  horse;  or  will  substitute  for  tn®  : 
round  spots  a  large  patch  on  each  cheekao^ 
another  round  the  mouth,  just  like  lhc»<^®  ] 
of  a  theatrical  clown.  -  y 

Some  verv  curious  effects  are  proiluceo  ^J 
lines.    A   white  face  with  a  smgle  bTOO*^ 
black  stripe  from  the  forehead  to  the  ^^ 
has  a  very  remarkable  appearance,  *'*4^^- 
has  a  face  of  Which  one  side  is  painted  }^\it 
gitudinally  with  black  stripes  on  a  ^'^^ 
ground,  and  the  other  half  with  transv^ 
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stripes  of  the  same  colors.  A  similar  pat- 
tern is  sometimes  produced  with  black  upon 
red.  Perhaps  the  oddest  of  all  the  patterns 
is  formed  by  painting  the  face  white,  and 
upon  the  white  drawing  a  number  of  undu- 
lating lines  from  the  forehcail  downward, 
the  Imes  crossing  each  other  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  rippling  network  over  the  face. 

So  much  for  the  dress  of  the  men.  That 
of  the  women  is  different  in  every  way. 
Though  possessing  the  same  kind  of  stiff, 
wiry,  protuse  hair  as  the  men,  thoy  do  not 
trouble  themselves  to  weave  it  iiito  such 
fantastic  designs,  but  mostly  content  them- 
selves with  combing  it  out  so  as  to  project 
as  far  as  possible  on  every  side.  Sometimes 
they  twist  it  into  a  seriesOf  locks,  which  arc 
allowed  to  fall  on  the  head  merely  at  ran- 
dom, like  the  thrums  of  a  mop. 

Paint  is  employed  by  them  as  by  the  men, 
tliough   not  with  such  profusion.    Scarlet 
seems  to  be  their  favorite  color  in  paint, 
and  to  this  predilection  Mr.  Pickerin<j  was 
indebted  for  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
bv  touch  the  peculiar   roughness    of   the 
Papuan  skin.    Tlie  Fijians,  an  essentially 
ceremonious    and    punctilious  people,  will 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  handled,  and  Mr. 
Pickering  was  rather  peri)lexed  as   to  the 
means  of  ascertaining  whether  this  rough- 
ness belonged   to  the  race,  or  whether  it 
were  only  a  peculiarity  belonging  to  indi- 
viduals.     The  love    of  scarlet  paint  here 
came  to  his  assistance.    The  vermilion  pre- 
|Kirod  by  European  art  was  so  much  supe- 
rior to  the  pigments  of  Fiji,  that  the  natives 
were  only  too  glad  to  have  so  brilliant  a 
color  put' on  their  faces  and  bodies.     Ac- 
cordinijly  men  and  women,  old  and  young, 
pressed  "forward  to  have  a  little  vermilion 
rabbt»d  on  them,  and  the  mothers,  aftrr  bav- 
ins their  own  faces  painted,  held  out  their 
infauLs  to  particii)ate  in  the  same  benefit. 

The  native  cloth,  or  masi,  which  has 
>lrea«lv  been  mentionctl,  is  made  from  the 
inner  bark  of  the  malo  tree,  and  is  manufac- 
tured in  a  simple  and  ingenious  manner. 
As  at  the  present  dav  English  fabrics  are 
largely  imported  into  t'iji,  and  are  rapidly 
wpplanting  the  delicate  and  becoming  na- 
tive manufactures,  the  art  of  making  the 
•nasi  will  soon  become  extinct  in  Fiji,  as 
jjf^s  been  the  case  in  other  islands  where 
Europeans  have  gained  a  footing.  I  shall 
tjUTelore  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  its  manufacture. 

The  natives  cut  off  the  bark  in  long  strips, 
wdsoiik  them  in  water  for  some  time,  until 
tile  iniiur  bark  can  be  separated  from  the 
JJ»ter,an  operation  which  is  perrorm*3d  with 
m  edge  of  a  shell.  After  it  has  been  re- 
?w>ved  from  the  coarse  outer  bark,  it  is  kept 
JJ  water  so  as  to  preserve  it  in  the  necessary 
^^^  of  moisture;  and  when  a  sufficierit 
y«"}tity  is  collected,  the  operation  of  beat- 
%it  begins. 

M«8i  u  beaten  upon  a  log  of  wood  flat- 


tened on  the  upper  surface,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  sprin<»  a  little  with  the  blows  of  the 
mallet.  This  tool  does  not  resemble  our 
mallet  with  a  handle  and  a  head,  but  is  sim- 
ply a  piece  of  wood  about  fourteen  inches  in 
length  and  two  in  thickness,  rounded  at  one 
end  so  as  to  form  a  handle,  and  scpiared  for 
the  remainder  of  its  h^ngtli.  Three  sides  of 
this  mallet,  or  iki,  as  it  is  called,  are  cov- 
ered with  lon<jitudinal  grooves,  while  the 
fourth  side  is  left  i)lain.  Those  specimens 
that  I  have  seen  have  the  sides  not  quite 
flat,  but  very  slightly  convex,  perhaps  by 
use,  perhaps  rounded  intentionally.  A  masi 
maker  has  several  of  these  mallets,  some- 
times as  many  as  six  or  seven,  each  liaving 
some  difference  in  the  fluting,  and  with  them 
she  contrives  to  produce,  a  fabric  that  has 
all  the  effect  of  woven  linens  amon<j  our- 
selves, the  pattern  being  incorporated  with 
the  material. 

There  are  in  my  collection  several  spec- 
imens of  masi,  one  of  which  is  singularly 
beautiful.  It  is  thin,  snowy  white,  and  soft 
as  silk,  and,  even  at  a  distance,  must  have 
looked  very  graceful  when  wrapped  round 
the  dark  body  of  a  Fijian  warrior.  Hut  it  is 
only  on  a  closer  examination  that  the  real 
beauty  of  the  fabric  is  displayed.  Instead 
of  merely  beating  the  masi  after  the  usual 
fashion,  so  as  to  impress  upon  it  the  longi- 
tudinal grooves  of  the  mallet,  the  native 
manufacturer  has  contrived  to  change  the 
position  of  her  mallet  at  every  blow,  so  as  to 
produce  a  zigzag  pattern  on  the  fabric,  very 
much  like  the  well-known  Greek  pattern  of 
European  decorators.  It  is  beautifully  reg- 
ular, and,  when  the  fabric  is  held  up  to  the 
light,  looks  like  the  water  mark  in  paper. 

The  plasticity  of  the  malo  bark  is  reallv 
wonderful.  A  strip  of  two  inches  in  length 
can  be  beaten  to  the  'width  of  ei^jhteen 
inches,  its  length  being  slightly  reihic(Ml  as 
the  width  increases.  As  the  matcjrial  is 
very  thin  and  llimsy,  a  single  piece  being, 
when  beaten  out,  no  thfcker  than  tissues  pa- 
j)er,  two  or  more  pieces  are  usually  laid  on 
each  other  and  beaten  so  as  to  forrn  a  single 
thickness,  the  natural  ijluten  which  this  ma- 
terial  contains  being  sufficient  to  unite  them 
as  if  they  had  been  one  j)iece.  Some  spec- 
imens of  their  larger  mantles,  now  in  my 
collection,  are  as  thick  as  stout  brown  paper, 
and  very  much  tougher,  appearing  both  to 
the  eye  and  the  touch  as  if  made  of  leather. 

When  a  large  masi  has  to  be  made,  many 
lengths  of  the  bark  are  united  to  each  other, 
the  ends  being  so:iked  in  arrowroot  starch, 
laid  carefully  over  each  other,  and  then  sub- 
jected to  tht^  mallet,  which  forces  the  two 
pieces  of  bark  to  unite  as  if  they  were  one 
substance,  and  does  not  exhibit  the  least  trace 
of  the  junction.  As  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, some  of  these  masis  are  of  very  great 
length.  Mr.  Williams  measured  one' which 
was  for  the  use  of  the  king  on  festival  days, 
and  found  its  length  to  be  five  hundred  and 
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forty  feet.  Many  of  the  large,  and  at  the 
same  time  thin  masis,  are  used  as  mosquito 
curtains,  and  in  that  case  are  decorated  with 
patterns  of  dusky  red  and  black.  The  pat- 
terns generally  commence  at  the  centre, 
and  are  gradually  extended  toward  the 
edges.  The  mode  of  makins  these  patterns 
is  well  described  by  Mr.  Williams  :  — 

"  Upon  a  convex  board,  several  feet  lone, 
are  arranged  parallel,  at  about  a  finger's 
width  apart,  thin  straight  strips  of  bamboo, 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide;  and  by  the  side  of 
these,  curved  pieces,  formed  of  the  mid-rib 
of  cocoa-nut  leaflets,  are  arranged.  Over 
the  board  thus  prepared  the  cloth  is  laid,  and 
rubbed  over  with  a  dye  obtained  from  the 
laud  (Aleuritea  triloba).  The  cloth,  of 
course,  takes  the  dye  upon  those  parts  which 
receive  pressure,  being  supported  by  the 
strips  beneath,  and  thus  shows  the  same 
pattern  in  the  color  employed.  A  stronger 
preparation  of  the  same  dye^  laid  on  with  a 
sort  of  brush,  is  used  to  divide  the  squares 
into  oblons  compartments,  with  large  round 
or  radiated  dots  in  the  centre.  The  kesa,  or 
dye,  when  good,  dries  bright. 

"  Blank  borders,  two  or  three  feet  wide, 
aro  still  left  on  each  side  of  the  square,  and 
to  elaborate  the* ornamentation  of  these  so 
as  to  excite  applause  is  the  pride  of  every 
Fijian  lady.  There  is  now  an  entire  change 
of  apparatus.  The  operator  works  on  a  plain 
boara;  the  red  dye  gives  place  to  a  jet  black; 
her  pattern  is  now  formed  by  a  strip  of  ba- 
nana leaf  placed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
cloth.  Out  of  the  leaf  is  cut  the  pattern,  not 
more  than  an  inch  long,  which  she  wishes 
to  print  upon  the  border,  and  holds  by  her 
first  and  middle  finger,  pressing  it  down  with 
the  thumb.  Then,  taking  in  her  right  hand 
a  soft  pad  of  cloth, steeped  in  dye,  she  rubs 
it  firmly  over  the  stencil,  and  a  &ir,  sharp 
figure  is  made. 

"The  pnv*tised  finders  of  the  women 
move  quickly,  but  it  is  after  aU  a  tedious 

?rocess.  In  the  work  above  described,  the 
<akemba  women  excel.  On  the  island  of 
Matuku  very  pretty  curtains  are  made,  but 
the  pattern  is  large,  and  covers  the  entire 
square,  while  the  spaces  between  the  black 
lines  are  filled  in  with  red  and  yellow." 

We  now  pass  to  the  liku,  or  fringed  girdle 
of  the  women.  This  is  made  of  various  ma- 
terials, and   much  trouble   is  usually  ex- 


pended in  its  manufacture.  The  ordinary 
likus  are  little  more  than  a  number  of  slight 
thongs  fixed  to  a  belt,  and  allowed  to  hang 
down  for  several  inches.  When  worn,  it  is 
passed  round  the  waist  and  tied,  not  behind, 
but  on  one  side,  and  on  festivals  the  bark 
cord  by  which  it  is  fastened  is  allowed  to 
han^  so  low  that  it  often  trails  on  the  ground 
as  the  wearer  walks  alon^. 

The  thongs  are  made  of  the  bark  of  a  spe- 
cies of  hibiscus,  called  by  the  natives  rau, 
and  used  for  many  purposes,  of  long  flexible 
roots  like  that  of  the  cascus  grass,  and  of 
different  grasses.  One  kind  of  liku  which  is 
rather  fashionable,  is  made  of  a  vegetable 
parasite,  called  by  the  natives  waha.  The 
thongs  of  this  liku  are  not  thicker  than 
packthread,  and  when  fresh,  are  as  flexible 
as  silk.  .  In  process  of  time,  however,  they 
become  brittle,  and  are  apt  to  break.  The 
color  of  this  material  is  deep  glossy  black. 

There  are  in  my  collection  two  specimens 
of  the  liku,  one  of  them  being  made  of  the 
fashionable  waloa.  The  other  is  tlie  com- 
mon liku.  It  is  made  of  split  grass,  the 
blades  of  which  are  more  than  three  feet  in 
length.  In  order  to  make  tliem  into  the 
garment  they  have  been  doubled,  and  the 
loops  woven  into  a  narrow  plaited  belt  of 
the  same  material.  The  better  kind  of  likitf 
are,  however,  made  with  far  greater  care 
than  is  bestowed  on  this  article.  There  is 
but  little  diflerence  in  the  thongs,  the  chief 
labor  being  bestowed  on  the  belt.  In  some 
cases  the  belt  of  the  liku  is  four  inches  in 
width,  and  is  plaited  into  elegant  patterns,' 
plaiting  being  an  art  in  which  the  natives 
excel. 

In  general  shape  the  liku  never  varies^ 
being  worn  by  girls  and  women  alike.  As 
long  as  a  girl  is  unmarried,  she  wears  a  lika 
the  fringe  of  which  is  not  more  than  three 
inches  in  depth,  and  the  whole  article  is  so 
scanty  that  when  tied  round  the  waist  the 
ends  do  not  meet  at  the  hips  by  several 
inches.  As  soon  as  the  girl  is  married,  she 
changes  her  liku  in  token  of  her  new  rank, 
and  wears  a  garment  with  a  fringe  that 
reaches  half-way  to  her  knees,  and  which 
entirely  surrounds  the  body.  After  she  haa 
become  a  mother,  she  wears  an  apron  which 
quite  reaches  to  the  knees,  and  sometimea 
mils  helow  them. 
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Mats  of  various  kinds  are   made  by  the 

women,  and  they  display  as  much  ingenuity 

in  mat-making  as  in  tne  manufacture  of  masi. 

^\s  are  emmoyed  for  many  purposes.    The 

nils  of  the  Fijian  canoes  are  always  made 

of  matting,  which  is  woven  in  lengths  and 

then  sewed  together  afterward,  just  as  is  the 

case  with  our  own  canvas  sails.    The  width 

of  the  strips  varies  from  two  to  four  feet,  and 

their  length  from  three  to  a  hundred  yards. 

On  m  average,  however,  the  usual  length  of 

these  strips  is   twenty  feet,  that  being  the 

M<iinary  length  of  a  sail.    Sail  mats  are 

Wcessarilv  rather  coarse,  and  are  made  from 

the  leaf  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm. 

Then  there  are  floor-mats,  which  are  used 
*  carpets  in  the  houses.  These  vary  in 
Jtteiecording  to  the  dimensions  of  the  house, 
hut  twenty  feet  by  sixteen  is  a  very  ordinary 
•'^^asurement.  They  are  generally  adorned 
JJith  a  border  or  pattern  round  me  edges. 
jhJ8  border  being  about  six  inches  wide,  and 
^n  decorated  with  feathers  and  scraps  of 
*jy  colored  material  that  can  be  procured. 
fj*t8  of  a  similar  character,  but  much  finer 
wxture,  are  used  as  bedding;  the  best  kind, 
Jhich  is  called  ono,  being  of  a  very  fine  tex- 

The  native  love  of  ornament  is  in  no  way 
wtter  displayed  than  in  their  rope  and 
J^ing  making.  The  best  rope  is  formed 
^  several  strands  of  sinnet  This  is  a  sort 
|J[plait  made  ih>m  the  fibre  of  the  cocoa-nut 
^  fibre  is  careftdly  removed  from  the  nut, 


baked,  and  combed  out  like  wool.  Cordage 
is  made  by  t^visting  sinnet  together,  and 
some  of  the  Fijian  cords  are  nearly  as  thick 
as  a  cable,  and  possessed  of  extraordinary 
elasticity  and  strength.  The  sinnet  is  used 
in  a  great  variety  of  offices,  houses  bein^ 
built  and  the  planks  of  the  canoes  tied 
together  with  this  most  useful  material. 

When  made,  the  sinnet  is  made  into  great 
rolls,  some  of  them  being  of  gigantic  dimen- 
sions. Mr.  Williams  saw  one  which  was 
twelve  feet  long,  and  nearly  seven  feet  in 
diameter.  These  rolls  are  differently  shaped, 
and  each  shape  is  known  by  its  own  name, 
such  as  the  double  cone,  the  plain  hank,  the 
oval  ball,  the  honeycomb  ball,  and  the  va- 
riegated roll.  These  rolls  are  given  as  pres- 
ents, and  offered  to  the  chiefs  as  tribute, 
together  with  other  property.  In  the  large 
illustration  on  page  937,  which  represents  a 
tax-paying  scene,  one  or-  two  of  these  rolls 
are  shown. 

Sinnet  is  the  favorite  material  for  net 
making,  but  as  it  is  costly,  nets  are  often 
constructed  of  the  hibiscus  bark.  Another 
material  is  a  sort  of  creeper  named  yaka, 
which  is  steeped  in  water  to  dissolve  the 
green  matter,  then  scraped  to  clean  the 
nbres,  and,  lastly,  twisted  into  strings.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  netting  needle  and 
mesh  are  exactly  similar  to  those  which  are 
employed  by  ourselves,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  mesh  and  needle  of  the  Esqui- 
maux. 
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The  same  ingenuity  in  plaiting  which  is 
expended  in  the  making  and  rolhng  of  sin- 
net  assorts  itself  in  various  other  inanufac- 
turi'S,  such  as  basket  and  fan  making.  In 
the  latter  art  the  Fijian  excels,  and,  as  the 
fan  is  almost  as  important  to  the  Fijian  as 
to  the  Japanese,  nuich  play  of  fan(;y  is  ex- 
hibited in  fan  making.  Dissimilar  as  are 
these  fans  in  sha{)e,  there  is  always  a  sort  of 
character  about  them  which  denotes  their 
origin  to  a  practised  eye. 

1  have  a  specimen  in  my  collection,  which 
is  a  very  good  type  of  the"  Fijian  fan.  It  is 
two  feet  in  length,  and  rather  more  than  a 
foot  broad  in  the  widest  part.  The  handle 
is  made  of  cocoa-nut  wood,  and  extends 
nearly  to  tluj  end  of  the  fan,  so  as  to  form  a 
support  through  its  entire  length.  It  is  lis- 
tened to  the  lim  bv  double  bamls  of  the  finest 
and  most  beautifully  plaited  sinnet.  The  ma- 
terial of  which  the  fan  is  composed  is  cocoa- 
nut  leaf,  divided  into  doubled  strips  about 
the  third  of  an  inch  in  width  near  the  base 
of  the  fan,  and  gradually  decreasing  toward 
its  tip.  A  strong  band  of  the  same  material 
runs  round  the  edges  of  the  fan,  and  the  two 
ends  of  this  band  are  secured  to  the  handle 
by  the  same  sinnet  as  has  been  just  men- 
tioned. 

Such  a  fan  as  this  is  employed  rather  as  a 
sunshade  or  parasol  than  a  fan,  and  is  held 
over  the  head  when  the  owner  happens  to 
be  seated  in  the  sunshine.  It  is  very  light, 
and  is  really  a  much  more  efficient  imple- 
ment than  its  appearance  intimates. 

The  form  of  the  fan  is  exceedingly  variable. 
Sometimes  they  are  triangular,  with  the 
handle  in'ojectihg  from  one  of  the  angles. 
and  sometimes  they  are  square,  but  with 
the  handle  j)assing  diagonally  across  them. 
Various  modifications  of  the  battledoor  are 
in  much  favor,  ami  there  is  one  form  which 
almost  exactly  resembles  that  of  the  Japan- 
ese handscreen. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  aborigines 
of  tropical  America,  such  as  the  Caribs,  the 
Accowais,  and  the  like,  make  fans  of  pre- 
cisely Kimilar  material  and  structure,  except 
that  the  handle  is  not  s(;parately  made  of 
wood,  but  is  formed  from  the  ends  of  the 
leaf-strips  of  which  the  implement  is  made. 

There  is  another  curious  article  of  manu- 
facture which  is  properly  Fijian,  but  ext(»nds 
through  several  of  the  Polynesian  group. 
It  is  the  orator's  fiapper,  wfiich  the  native 
holds  in  his  hand  while  he  speaks  in  council. 
An  enjxraving  showing  its  form  is  given  on 
the  U40th  i)age.  The  handle  is  carved  into 
various  patterns,  and  mostly,  though  not 
invariably,  is  terminated  by  a  rude  repre- 
sentation of  a  couple  of*  human  figures 
seated  back  to  back.  Sometimes  the  entire 
handle  is  covered  with  sinnet,  plaited  in  the 
most  delicate  patterns,  as  none  but  a  Fijian 
can  plait.  The  tuft  at  the  end  is  formed  of 
cocoa-nut  fibre,  which  has  first  been  soaked 
in  water,  next  rolled  round  a  small  twig, 


and  then  dried.  When  it  is  unwound  from 
the  stick,  it  has  a  crisp,  wrinkled  appear- 
ance, very  like  that  of  the  Fijian's  hair,  and 
is  j)robably  intended  to  imitate  it.  In  the 
specimens  of  my  collection,  some  have  sin- 
net-cov(^red  handles,  and  some  carved  han- 
dles, while  some  have  the  tuft  black,  and 
others  sandy  red,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the 
hair  of  the  natives. 

In  their  basket  making,  the  Fijians  are 
equally  lavish  of  their  artistic  powers.  Aveav- 
ing  them  in  patterns  of  such  elaborate  intri- 
cacy as  to  put  the  best  European  makers  to 
shame,  and  then,  as  if  not  satisfied  with  the 
amount  of  work  bestowed  upon  them,  cover- 
ing all  the  edges  with  sinnet,  braided  into 
n^ally  artistic  patterns. 

Inileed,  the  Fijians  are  born  artists.  Their 
work,  although  sometimes  grotesque,  is  al- 
ways artistic,  because  always  appropriate. 
They  carry  this  feeling  of  art  into  the  mate- 
rial whose  plasticity  allows  the  greatest 
freedom  of  manipulation;  namely,  earthen- 
ware. Some  of  the  vessels  which  are  in- 
tended for  cooking  are  quite  plain,  while 
others  which  are  made  for  other  ])urpose8 
are  of  elegant  shape,  and  covered  with  orna- 
ments. Mr.  Williams  suggests,  with  much 
j)robabilit3%  that  the  cooking  pots  arc  made 
in  imitation  of  the  cells  of  a  species  of  black 
bee  which  inhabits  the  Fiji  group  of  islands. 

Several  specimens  of  Fijian  pottery  are  in 
the  British  Museum.  As  examples  of  intui- 
tive art  they  are  far  superior  in  outline  and 
ornament  to  tlu?  geneiality  of  decorated 
earthenware  in  civilized  countries.  A  con- 
ventional imitati(m  of  nature  is  the  principle 
which  is  employed  by  the  Fijian  potters, 
who  find  their  chief  patterns  in  llowers, 
leaves,  and  fruits,  thus  obtaining  the  most 
graceful  curves,  joined  to  great  certainty 
and  precision  of  outline. 

Rude  as  is  the  manipulation  of  the  potter, 
and  coarse  as  is  the  material,  the  design  of 
the  vessel  is  surcj  to  be  bold  and  vigorous, 
jmtting  to  shame  the  feeble  prettiness  with 
which  we  are  too  familiar  in  this  country. 
Going  to  nature  for  their  models,  the  Fijian 
potters  display  a  wonderful  power,  fertility, 
and  originality  of  design.  In  any  countr)% 
an  artist  who"  reallv  studies  nature  is  sure 
to  produce  works  that  are  fresh  and  original; 
and  in  a  country  like  Fiji,  which  is  within 
the  tropics,  and  in  which  the  magnificent 
vegetation  of  the  tropics  springs  up  in  luxu- 
riant profusion,  it  is  likely  that  an  artist, 
however  rude  he  mav  be,  who  studies  in 
such  a  school,  will  produce  works  of  genuine 
merit. 

The  art  of  pottery  is  confined  to  the 
women,  and  is  practically  restricted 'to  the 
wives  and  daughters  oF  fishermen.  The 
material  employed  by  them  is  a  red  or  blue 
clay  mixed  with  sand,  and  their  implement? 
are  merely  an  annular  cushion,  a  flat  stone, 
one  or  two  wooden  scrapers,  a  round  stone 
to  hold  against  the  inside  of  the  vessel,  and 
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a  sharp  stick.  They  have  no  wheel:  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  such  disadvantages,  the}'  con- 
trive to  produce  vessels  so  true  in  outline, 
that  few  persons,  unless  they  are  practi- 
cally acquainted  with- pottery,  could  believe 
that  they  were  merely  rounded  by  the  eye. 

The  shapes  of  nearly  all  the  vessels  are 
very  elegant,  as  is  likely  to-be  the  case  from 
the  models  employed  by  the  maker.  They 
are  often  wonderfully  elaborate  specimens 
of  workmanship.  Permanently  covered 
vessels,  with  a  hole  in  the  lid,  are  very  ct)m- 
mon,  and  Mr.  Williams  saw  one  jar  as  large 
as  a  hogshead,  that  was  furnished  with  four 
openings  for  the  purpose  of  tilling  and 
emptying  it  rapidly.  The  most  remarkable 
examples  are  the  compound  vessels,  several 
being  united  tojjether  at  the  point  where 
they  touch,  and  further  connected  by  arched 
handles.  In  some  cases,  even  the  handles 
are  hollow,  and  have  an  opening  at  the  top, 
so  that  the  vessels  can  be  filled  or  emptied 
through  them.  This  compound  form  has 
lately  been  copied  by  Europeans. 

Considering  the  amount  of  labor  and  artis- 
tic skill  which  is  given  to  pottery,  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  natives  are  not  better  off  for  mate- 
rial and  firing.  The  material  is  very  coarse, 
and  the  very  imperfect  mode  of  baking  fails 
to  give  to  the  vessels  the  hard  and  almost 
imperishable  quality  which  distinguishes 
properly  prepared  earthenware. 

Afler  the  vessels  have  been  shaped,  and 
the  decorative  patterns  traced  on  them  with 
a  sharp  stick,  tney  are  placed  on  the  ground 
clo*5e  together,  ]mt  not  touching  each  other, 
and  covered  with  a  quantity  of  dried  leaves, 
grass,  reeds,  and  ^milar  materials.  The 
pile  is  then  lighted,  and  when  it  has  burned 
Itself  out  the  baking  is  supposed  to  be  fin- 
ished. Those  pots  that  are  to  be  glazed  are 
rubbed,  while  still  hot,  with  kawri,  the  same 
resin  which  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  New  Zealand. 

As  may  be  expected  in  an  island  popula- 
tion, the  Fijians  are  expert  fishermen,  and 
employ  various  means  of^securing  their  i)rey. 
Nets,  weighted  at  one  edge  with  shells  and 
floated  at  the  other  with  pieces  of  light 
wood,  are  much  used  ;  and  so  are  the  hook, 
the  creel,  and  the  weir.  In  some  places  a 
very  remarkable  net,  or  rather  an  imitation 
of  a  net,  called  the  raii^  is  us-jd.  To  the 
long,  flexible  stems  of  creepers  are  fastened 
a  quantity  of  split  cocoa-nut  leaves,  so  as  to 
make  a  fringe  of  considerable  depth  and 
very  great  length,  one  of  these  raus  some- 
times measuring  nearly  ten  thousand  feet 
fn>m  one  end  to  the  other. 

When  completed,  the  rau  is  taken  out  to 
sea  and  thrown  into  the  water,  the  ends 
being  attached  to  canoes,  which  stretch  it 
to  a  straight  line.  They  then  make  for  a 
small  bay,  across  which  the  rau  can  be 
drawn,  and  then  capture  aU  the  fish  by 
■mailer  nets  or  tpears.    Sometimes  they  do 


not  trouble  themselves  to  return  to  the 
shore,  but  bring  the  net  round  in  a  circle, 
the  fish  being  so  afraid  of  the  leafy  fringe 
that  thev  avoid  it,  and  keep  themselves  m 
the  middle  of  the  toils. 

The  principal  use  of  the  net  is,  however, 
in  turtle  fishing,  a  sport  which  may  be 
almost  called  an  art.  The  turtle  fishers  sup- 
ply themselves  with  sinnet  nets,  some  ten 
feet  in  width,  and  one  or  two  hundred  yanls 
in  length.  While  the  turtle  are  feeding 
upon  the  shore,  the  fish(»rmcn  carry  out  the 
net  and  shoot  it  to  seaward,  so  that  when 
the  turtle  returns  to  the  sea  after  feeding,  it 
is  sure  to  be  intercepted  by  the  net,  which 
has  large  meshes,  in  order  "to  entangle  the 
fii[)pers  of  the  reptile. 

Avhen  the  fishermen  feel  that  the  turtle 
is  fairly  caught,  they  proceed  to  get  it  on 
board,  a  tiisk  of  very  great  difficulty  and 
some  danger,  inasmuch  as  the  turtle  is  in  its 
own  element,  and  the  men  are  obliged  to 
dive  and  conduct  their  operations  under 
water.  The  most  active  diver  tries  to  seize 
the  end  of  one  of  the  fore-flippers,  and  pulls 
it  violently  downward,  knowing  that  the 
instinctive  desire  to  rid  itself  of  the  incon- 
venience will  cause  the  reptile  to  rise.  Of 
course  the  diver  can  only  retain  his  hold  for 
a  limited  time,  but  as  soon  as  he  rises  to  the 
surface  for  breath  another  takes  his  place. 
Should  the  turtle  be  a  vicious  one,  as  is  often 
the  case,  one  of  the  divers  grasps  it  across 
the  head,  fixing  his  finger  and  thumb  in  the 
sockets  of  the  eyes,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
creature  from  doing  mischief. 

Finding  itself  thus  hampered,  the  turtle 
rises  to  the  surface,  when  it  is  seized  by  the 
other  fishermen  who  are  in  the  canoe, 
hauled  on  board,  and  laid  on  its  back,  in 
which  position  it  is  utterly  helpless.  The 
successful  fishermen  then  blow  loud  blasts 
of  triumph  on  their  conch-shell  trumpets, 
and  bring  their  prize  to  land. 

In  consequence  of  the  number  of  men 
who  are  employed  in  this  pursuit,  the  men 
almost  invariably  fish  in  parties,  who  are 
engaged  by  some  individual.  Sometimes 
they  are  the  servants  of  a  chief,  and  fish  on 
his  account,  sUl  the  captured  turtles  belongi 
ing  to  liim,  but  the  fishermen  alwavs  receive 
a  present  of  some  kind  when  tliev  have 
been  successful.  Should  the  fishers  be  free 
men,  they  hire  themselves,  their  nets,  and 
canoe  to  some  one  who  will  pay  the  regular 
price,  for  which  they  are  bound  to  make  ten 
expeditions.  Shoufd  they  be  entirelv  unsuc- 
cessful, they  get  nothing,"  but  each  tfme  that 
they  bring  a"  turtle  ashore  they  receive  a 
present  from  the  hirer,  who  is  obliged,  after 
the  completion  of  the  fishing,  to  give  the 
men  a  handsome  present  Sometimes  sev- 
eral turtles  are  taken  in  a  single  day;  but  the 
business  is  a  very  precarious  one,  even  the 
best  fishermen  returning  day  after  day  with- 
out catching  a  single  turtle. 

Some  of  the  m^es  of  catching  the  turtle 
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are  very  ingenious.  When  the  men  have 
no  net,  they  chase  the  reptile  as  they  best 
can,  keeping  the  shadow  of  the  sail  just 
behind  it  so  as  to  frighten  it,  and  keep  it 
continually  on  the  move.  They  will  pursue 
it  in  this  wa}'  for  a  long  time,  until  the 
creature  is  so  exhausted  that  it  can  be  cap- 
tured by  a  few  divers  without  the  aid  of  a 
net.  When  brought  home,  the  turtles  are 
kept  in  pens  and  killed  as  wanted. 

Although  the  flesh  of  the  turtle  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  the  green  fat  is  appreciated 
nearly  as  much  as  in  England,  the  chief 
value  of  the  turtle  lies  in  its  shell,  the  thir- 
teen plates  of  which  are  called  a  "  head,"  and 
sold  to  the  traders  bv  weight.  A  **  head  " 
weighing  three  pounds  is  a  fair  one,  a  head 
that  weighs  four  pounds  is    exceptionally 

good,  while  one  that  exceeds  five  pounds  is 
ardly  ever  seen. 

The  dangers  that  beset  the  turtle  fishery 
are  many.  Chief  among  them  is  the  shark, 
which  is  very  plentiful  on  tliese  coasts,  ana 
which  is  equally  fond  of  men  and  turtle,  so 
that  when  it  sees  a  turtle  entangled  in  the 
net  it  makes  an  attack,  and  is  as  likely  to 
take  off  the  limb  of  one  of  the  divers  as  to 
seize  the  reptile.  Another  fertile  source  of 
danger  lies  in  the  structure  of  the  coral 
reere,  which  form  the  principal  shores  of 
these  islands.  They  are  fuU  of  hollows  and 
crannies,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
diver  becomes  entangled  in  them,  and  is  not 
able  to  extricate  himself  in  time  to  save  his 
life. 

As  the  canoes  return  home  after  turtle 
fishing,  the  women  come  down  to  tlie  shore 
and  m(»et  them.  Should  the  expedition  be 
successful,  the  men  return  with  son^s  and 
shouts  of  triumph,  as  if  they  were  bnnging 
home  the  bodies  of  slain  foes,  on  wliich 
occasion,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  scene 
of  horrid  rejoicing  takes  j)lace.  Should  they 
be  unsuccessfiil,  they  return  in  sad  silence. 

In  the  former  case,  the  women  welcome 
the  successful  fishermen  with  songs  and 
dances,  and  sometimes  become  rather  rough 
in  the  (exuberance  of  their  delight  Mr. 
Williams  once  witnessed  an  amusing  scene, 
in  which  the  women  brought  a  quantity  of 
bitter  oranges  down  to  the  shore,  and  when 
the  fishermen  were  about  to  land,  pelted 
them  so  mercilessly  that  the  men  were  in 
self-defence  obliged'^to  drive  their  aggressors 
off  the  beach. 

As  the  canoe  has  so  often  been  mentioned 
in  connection  with  fishing,  it  will  be  now 
described.  In  principle  it  resembles  the 
form  which  prevails  among  the  great  Poly- 
nesian group,  though  in  detail  it  differs  from 
many  of  the  ordinary  vessels.  All  the  canoes 
possess  modifications  of  the  outrigger,  but 
the  best  example  is  the  double  canoe,  where 
two  boats  are  placed  side  by  side  in  such  a 
manner  that  one  of  them  acts  as  the  out- 
rigger and  the  other  as  the  canoe. 

u  the  reader  will  refer  to  illustration  No. 


mast,i 


1,  on  the  924th  page,  he  will  be  aUe 
understand  the  geneial  appearance  of  ' 
curious  vessel.    The  two  canoes  arc 
over,  BO  as  to  keep  out  the  water,  and 
connected  by  a  platform  which  pr^ectoi 
the  outer  edges  of  both  boats.    Hatchi 
are  cut  through  the  platform,  so  as  to 
the  sailors  to  pass  into  the  interior  of  I 
canoes.      In     the    illustration    a   man 
seen  emerging  from  the  hatch  of  the 
canoe.    Upon  this  platform  is  erected  a 
of  deck-house  for  the  principal  penoa 
board,  and  on  the  top  of^the  deck-noDaei 
platform,  on  which  stands  the  captain  oft 
vessel,  so  that  he  may  give  his  orders ' 
this  elevated  position,  like  the  captain 
steamboat    on   the    paddle-l>ox    or 
This  position  also  enables  him  to  trace 
course  of  the  turtle,  if  they  should  be 
gaged  in  the  profitable  chase  of  that 

The  mode  of  managing  the  vessel  is 
tremely  ingenious.    Ihe  short  mast 
on  a  pivot  at  the  foot,  and  can  be 
over  to  either  end  of  the  vessel.    When  I 
canoe  is  about  to  get  under  way,  the 
yard  is  drawn  up  to  the  head  or  the 
and  the  latter  inclined,  so  that  the 
yard,  and  the  deck  form  a  triangle, 
halyards  are  then  made  fast,  and  act 
stays.     When  the  vessel  is  wanted  to 
about,  the  mast  is  slacked  off  to  the 
end,  so  that  the  stem  becomes  the  bow,  I 
tack  and  the  sheet  change  places,  and  i 
goes  the  vessel  on  the  other  course. 

It  will  be  seen  that  such  a  canoe 
equally  well  in  either  direction,  and, 
fore,  that  it  can  be  steered  from  either 
The  rudder  is  a  very  large  oar,  some 
feet  in  length,  of  which  the  blade 
eight,  ^nd  is  sixteen  inches  wide.    The 
erage  of  such  an  oar  is  tremendous,  and^j 
a  stiff  gale,  several  men  are   required 
work  it    In  order  to  relieve  them  in 
degree,  rudder-bands  are  used:    but 
with  this  assistance  the  men   have 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  canoe  to  her* 
and  are  nearly  sure  to  receive  some 
sharp  blows  in  the  side  from  tlie  handtejl 
the  steering  oar.    Sometimes  a  sudden 
of  wind,  or  a  large  wave,  will  brini 
the    rudder  with   such  violence   that 
handle  strikes  a  man  in  the  side  and 
him.    With  all  these  drawbacks,  canoe 
ing  is  a  favorite  occupation  with  the  Fiji 
who  are  as    merry  as    possible  while 
board,    singing    songs    to    encourage  p 
steersman,  watching  the  waves  and  pr" 
notice  of  them,  and  adding  to  the  joj^ 
tumult  by  beating  any  drum  that  they 
happen  to  have  on  board.    Even  when 
wind  fails,  and  the  canoe  has  to  be  ppf— 
by  poling  if  she  should  be  in  shoal 
or  by  sculling  if  she  should  be  too  fitf  out! 
sea  for  the  poles,  the  crew  do  their  woA 
gangs,  whicn  are  relieved  at  regnlar  fa* 
vals,  those  who  are  resting  siiiffiiig  Ma| 
and  encouraging  those  who  are  aZ  worki 
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Sculling  one  of  these  large  canoes  is 
rather  heavy  work,  the  great  paddles  being 
worked  from  side  to  side  in  perfect  unison, 
the  men  moving  their  feet  in  accordance 
with  the  rhythm  of  their  comrades^  song. 
As  manv  as  eight  sculls  are  sometimes 
employed  at  the  same  time,  should  the 
canoe  be  a  large  one  and  the  crew  tolerably 
numerous.  The  sculling  oars  pass  through 
holes  in  the  deck,  an  equal  number  being 
out  fore  and  aft. 

The  mode  of  building  these  canoes  is  so 
ingenious  that  I  will  try  to  describe  it, 
though  without  a  plentiful  use  of  diagrams 
description  is  very  difficult.  Canoes  of 
moderate  size  are  cut  out  of  single  logs; 
and  in  these  there  is  nothing  particularl}' 
worthy  of  remark.  But  when  the  native 
ship-builder  wishes  to  construct  one  of  the 

§reat  war  canoes,  he  has  to  exercise  all 
tie  skill  of  his  craft. 

Here  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the 
canoe  makers  form  a  sort  of  clan  of  their 
own,  and  have  their  own  chief,  who  is 
always  a  man  eminent  for  skill  in  His  pro- 
fession. The  experienced  Fijians  know  the 
workmanship  of  these  men  as  well  as  our 
artists  know  the  touch  and  style  of  a  cele- 
brated sculptor  or  painter,  and  contemplate 
both  the  man  and  his  workmanship  with 
respectful  admiration. 

The  first  process  in  canoe  building  is  to 
lay  the  keel,  which  is  made  of  several  pieces 
of  wood  carefully  ''scarfed"  together;  and 
upon  it  the  planking  is  fixed,  without  re- 
quiring ribs,  as  in  our  boats.  The  most 
ingenious  part  of  boat  building  is  the  way 
that  the  planks  are  fastened,  or  rather  tied 
together,  mthout  a  vestige  of  the  sinnet 
appearing  on  the  outside.  Along  the  inside 
edge  of  each  plank  runs  a  bold  flange, 
through  which  a  number  of  holes  are  bored 
downward  at  regular  distances,  so  that 
when  two  planks  are  placed  together,  the 
holes  in  the  flanges  exactly  coincide,  and  a 
cord  can  be  run  thn)ugh  them. 

When  a  plank  has  been  made,  and  all  the 
flange  holes  bored,  the  edges  are  smeared 
with  a  sort  of  white  pitcl^  upon  which  is 
laid  a  strip  of  fine  masi.  This  of  course 
covers  the  holes,  which  are  reopened  by 
means  of  a  small  fire-stick.  The  planks 
thus  prepared  are  called  "vonos."  When 
the  vono  is  ready,  it  is  lifted  to  its  place, 
and  very  carefully  adjusted,  so  that  all  the 
holes  exactly  coincide.  The  best  and  strong- 
est sinnet  is  next  passed  eight  or  ten  times 
through  the  hole,  drawn  as  tight  as  possi- 
ble, and  then  tied.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  all  the  tying  is  done  inside  the 
vessel.  In  order  to  tighten  the  sinnet  still 
more,  a  number  of  little  wedges  are  inserted 
under  it  in  different  directions,  and  are 
driven  home  with  the  mallet 

By  this  process  the  planks  are  brought  so 
tigbtly  together  that,  when  the  carpenter 
oonifls  to  smoolli  off  the  outBide  of  the  ves- 


sel with  his  adze,  he  often  has  to  look  very 
closely  before  he  can  see  the  line  of  junc- 
tion. Caulking  is  therefore  needless,  the 
white  pitch  and  masi  rendering  the  junction 
of  the  planks  completely  waterproof.  The 
vonos  are  by  no  means  equal  in  size,  some 
bein^  twenty  feet  in  length,  while  others 
are  barely  thirty  inches,  but  all  are  con* 
nected  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

The  gunwales,  and  other  parts  above  the 
water  mark,  do  not  require  so  much  care, 
and  are  fastened  without  flanges,  a  strip  ol 
wood  or  "  bead  "  being  laid  upon  the  junc- 
tion, and  the  sinnet  bands  passing  over  and 
over  it  and  drawn  tight  with  wedges,  and 
the  holes  carefully  caulked  with  fibre  and 
pitch.  When  the  canoe  is  completed,  it  is 
beautifully  finished  off",  the  whole  of  the 
outside  being  first  carefully  trimmed  with 
the  adze,  and  then  polished  with  pumice 
stone,  so  that  it  looks  as  it*  it  were  made  of 
one  piece  of  wood. 

Ornament  is  freely  used  in  the  best 
canoes,  especially  in  the  two  projecting 
ends,  which  are  carved  in  patterns,  and 
frequently  inlaid  with  white  shells  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Ovulum  or  egg  shells. 
This  form  of  canoe  has  gradually  super- 
seded the  more  clumsy  forms  that  were 
once  in  use  in  Tonga  and  the  neighboring 
islands.  The  Tongans  ollen  made  voyages 
to  Fiii,  being  better  and  bolder  sailors, 
though  their  canoes  were  inferior;  and, 
having  been  struck  with  the  superiority  of 
Fijian  boat-building,  have  by  degrees  built 
their  own  vessels  after  Fijian  models.  Be- 
ing also  remarkably  good  carpenters,  they 
have  taken  to  boat  building  even  in  Fiji 
itself,  and  have  in  a  great  measure  ousted 
the  native  builders,  being  able  to  work  bet- 
ter and  quicker,  and  for  less  pay. 

In  spite  of  their  excellent  canoes,  and 
their  slcill  in  managing  their  vessels,  the 
Fijians  are  not  bold  sailors,  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Williams,  "  none  have  yet  taken  their 
canoes  bevond  the  boundaries  of  their  own 
group."  He  knew  one  old  man  named  Toa- 
levu  (Great  Fowl)  who  had  a  fancy  that  he 
could  make  a  profitable  trading  expedition 
westward,  and  who  accordingly  loaded  his 
canoe  with  pottery  and  masi,  and  started 
off.  After  two  or  three  days,  however,  he 
became  frightened,  and  made  the  best  of 
his  way  back  again,  only  to  become  a  stand- 
ing warning  to  rash  voyagers.  Yet  in 
waters  which  they  know  the  Fijians  are 
excellent  sailors,  and  the  women  appear  to 
be  as  bold  and  skilful  as  the  men,  assisting 
in  steering,  managing  the  sail,  and  even  in 
the  laborious  task  of  sculling  or  poling. 

Owing  to  their  excellence'  in  canoe  build- 
ing, the  Fijians  carrv  on  a  brisk  trade  with 
other  islands,  supplying  them  not  only  with 
the  canoes,  but  with  the  masts,  sails,  sinnet, 
and  other  nautical  appliances,  receiving  in 
exchange  the  whales'  teeth,  shells,  weapons, 
and  other  valued  commodities. 
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CANNIBAL  FORKS  —  OPPOR-rUiylTIES  FOR  HUMAN    SACRIFICES  —  "  TAKINO  DOWN  THE  MAST" — AK 
UNFORTUNATE  MISTAKE. 


Owing  to  the  ffeographical  nature  of  the 
Fiji  group,  whicli  consists  oi  seven  groui)8 
of  islands,  some  of  them  very  large  and 
some  very  small,  the  mode  of  government 
has  never  been  monarchical,  the  country 
being  ruled  by  a  number  of  chiefs  of  greater 
or  less  importance,  according  to  the  amount 
of  territory  over  which  their  sway  extended. 
The  various  islands  had  in  former  days  but 
little  connectioD  with  each  other.  At  the 
present  time,  more  intercourse  takes  place, 
and  in  one  instance  the  visit  involves  a  sin- 
gular and  ludicrous  ceremonial. 

One  of  the  gods  belonging  to  Somo-somo, 
named  Ng-gurai,  went  to  visit  Mbau  a  spot 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Viti  Lemi,  one  of  the 
greater  islands,  and  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  god  of  that  place.  lie  was  accompanied 
by  a  Vima  god  named  Vatu-Mundre,  who 
gave  him  a  bamboo  bv  way  of  a  vessel,  and 
undertook  to  guide  liim  on  his  journey. 
Ng-gurai  then  entered  into  the  body  of  a 
rat,  seated  himself  on  the  bamboo,  and  set 
off  on  his  journey.  After  they  had  sailed 
for  some  time,  ifg-gurai  lost  his  way  on 
account  of  wanting  to  call  at  every  island 
which  he  passed,  and  at  last,  just  as  he  ar- 
rived on  the  Mbau  shore,  ne  was  washed 


off  the  bamboo  and  nearly  drowned  in  the 
surf. 

From  this  fate  he  was  rescued  by  a  Mbau 
woman,  who  took  him  into  the  chief's  house, 
and  put  him  among  the  cooks  on  the  hearth, 
where  he  sat  shivering  for  four  davs.  Mean* 
while,  Vatu-Mundre  arrived  at  his  dcstinsr 
tion,  and  was  received  in  royal  manner  by 
the  Mbau  god,  who  tried  in  vain  to  induce 
him  to  become  tributary  to  him. 

After  a  proper  interval,  the  Mbau  god 
returned  the  visit  of  Vatu-Mundre,  who  had 
craftily  greased  the  path,  so  that  when  his 
visitor  became  animated,  his  feet  slipped, 
and  he  fell  on  his  back.  Vatu-Mundre  tnen 
took  advantage  of  his  situation,  and  forced 
his  visitor  to  become  his  tributary. 

In  consequence  of  this  affair,  the  Mbau 
people  pay  a  homage  to  the  natives  of  Vuna, 
but  indeninify  theinselves  bv  exacting  a  most 
humiliating  ftomage  from  tlie  men  of  Somo- 
somo,  though  in  fact  Somo-somo  is  the 
acknowledged  superior  of  Vuna. 

Whenever  a  Somo-somo  canoe  goes  to 
Mbau,  the  sail  must  be  lowered  at  a  certain 
distance  fVom  shore,  and  the  crew  must 
paddle  in  a  sitting  position.  To  keep  ap 
the  sail  or  to  paddle  in  the  usual  standinif 
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position  would  cost  them  their  lives.  As 
soon  as  they  come  within  hearing  of  the 
shore  they  have  to  shout  the  Tama,  i.  e,  the 
reverential  salutation  of  an  inferior  to  a 
superior,  and  to  reiterate  it  at  short  intervals. 
Arrived  on  shore,  they  are  not  allowed  to 
enter  a  house,  but  are  kept  in  the  open  air 
for  four  days,  during  which  time  they  are 
obliged  to  wear  their  worst  drosses,  move 
about  in  a  stooping  attitude,  and  to  say  the 
Tama  in  a  low  and  trembling  voice,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  shivering  rat-god.  After  the 
four  days  have  expired,  they  may  enter 
houses  and  dress  in  better  clothes,  but  are 
still  obliged  to  walk  in  a  half-bent  attitude. 
When  a  Mbau  man  meets  one  of  these 
crouchiTig  visitors,  he  cries  out,  '*  Ho!  Hoi  " 
in  a  jeering  manner,  and  asks  the  Somo- 
somo  man  whether  his  god  is  yet  at  liberty. 
The  unfortunate  visitor  is  then  obliged  to 
place  his  hand  on  his  heart,  stoop  half-way 
to  the  ground,  and  say  humbly  that  Ng-guriii 
is  alloveed  his  liberty 

Naturally  disliking  this  oppressive  and 
humiliating  custom,  the  people  of  Somo- 
somo  have  of  late  years  managed  to  evade 
it  bv  means  of  foreign  vessels.  The  custom 
of  lowering  the  sail  and  paddling  while 
seated  was  not  binding  on  people  of  other 
countries,  and  so  they  contrived  to  visit 
Mbau  on  board  of  Tongan  canoes,  or,  better 
•till,  English  ship-boats. 

Of  late  years  the  government  has  assumed 
a  feudal  aspect,  the  chiefs  of  large  districts 
being  considered  as  kings,  and  having  under 
them  a  number  of  inferior  chiefs  who  are 
tributary  to  them,  and  bound  to  furnish  men 
and  arms  when  the  king  declares  war.  Ac- 
conling  to  Mr.  Williams,  the  Fijians  may  be 
ranked  under  six  distinct  orders.  !^irst 
come  the  kings,  and  next  to  them  the  chiefs 
of  separate  large  islands  or  districts.  Then 
come  the  chiefs  of  towns,  the  priests,  and 
the  Mata-ni-vanuas,  or  aides-de-camp  of  the 
great  chiefs.  Next  to  them  come  the  chiefs 
of  professions,  such  as  canoe  building  and 
turtle  fishing,  and  with  them  are  ranked 
any  distinguished  warriors  of  low  birth. 
The  fifth  rank  includes  all  the  commonalty, 
and  the  sixth  consists  of  the  slaves,  who  are 
ilways  captives. 

As  is  often  the  case  in  countries  where 
polygamy  is  practised,  the  law  of  descent 
pft^s  tHrough  the  female  line,  the  succes- 
sor of  the  king  or  chief  being  always  the  son 
of  a  woman  of  high  rank. 

The  c>ddest  part  of  Fijian  political  econ- 
omy is  the  system  of  Vasu^  or  nephew  —  a 
■ystem  whicii  may  be  descnbed  as  nepotism 
^rrieil  to  the  greatest   possible  extreme. 
Mr.  Williams's  Uoscription  of  the  Vasu  is 
very  curious.    ''The  word  means  a  nephew, 
orniece,  hut  becomes  a  title  of  office  m  the 
^  of  the  male,  who  in  some  localities  has 
wejxtraordinary  privilege  of  appropriating 
]™tevet  he  chooses  belonging  to  his  uncle, 
«  «M»e  under  his  uncle's  power. 


"  Vasus  are  of  three  kinds :  the  Vasu- 
taukei\  the  Vasu-levu  and  the  Vasu;  —  the 
last  is  a  common  name,  belonging  to  any 
nephew  whatever.  Vasu-taukei  is  a  term 
applied  to  any  Vasu  whose  mother  is  a  lady 
of  the  land  in  which  he  was  born.  The  fact 
of  Mbau  being  at  the  hearl  of  Fijian  rank 
gives  the  Queen  of  Mbau  a  pre-eminence 
over  all  Fijian  ladies,  and  her  son  a  place 
nominally  over  all  Vasus. 
''  No  material  difference  exists  between  the 
power  of  a  Vasu-taukei  and  a  V»i.su-levu, 
which  latter  title  is  given  to  every  Vasu 
born  of  a  woman  of  rank,  and  having  a  first- 
class  chief  for  his  father.  A  Vasu-taukei 
can  claim  anything  belonging  to  a  native  of 
his  mother's  land,  excepting  the  wives, 
home,  and  land  of  a  chief  Vasus  cannot 
be  considered  apart  from  the  civil  polity  of 
the  group,  forming,  as  they  do.  one  of  its  in- 
tegral parts,  and  supplying  the  high-pressure 
power  of  Fijian  despotism. 

''  In  grasping  at  clominant  influence,  the 
chiefs  have  created  a  powor,  which  ever  and 
anon  turns  round  and  grips  them  with  no 
gentle  hand.  However  high  a  chief  may 
rank,  however  powerful  a  king  may  be,»if  he 
has  a  nephew,  he  has  a  master,  one  who 
will  not  be  content  with  the  name,  but  who 
will  exercise  his  prerogative  to  the  full 
seizing  whatever  will  take  his  fancy,  regard- 
less of  its  value  or  the  owner's  inconven- 
ience in  its  loss.  Resistance  is  not  to  be 
thought  of,  and  objection  is  only  offered  in 
extreme  cases.  A  striking  instance  of  the 
power  of  the  Vasu  occurred  in  the  case  of 
Thokonauto,  a  Rewa  chief,  who,  during  a 
quarrel  with  an  uncle,  used  the  right  of 
Vasu,  and  actually  supplied  himself  with 
ammunition  from  his  enemy's  stores.  .  .  . 

**  Descending  in  the  social  scale,  the  Vasu 
is  a  hindrance  to  industry,  few  being  willing 
to  labor  unrewarded  for  another's  benefit 
One  illustration  will  suffice.  An  industrious 
uncle  builds  a  canoe  in  which  he  has  not 
made  half-a-dozen  trips,  when  an  idle 
nephew  mounts  the  deck,  sounds  his  trum- 
pet-shell, and  the  blast  announces  to  all 
within  hearing  that  the  canoe  has  that  in- 
stant changed  masters." 

The  Vasii  of  a  king  is  necessarily  a  per- 
sonage of  very  great  importance  ;  and  when 
he  acts  as  delegate  for  the  king,  he  is  in- 
vested for  the  time  with  royal  dignity.  He 
is  sent,  for  example,  to  otlier  places  to  col- 
lect property,  which  is  handed  over  to  his 
king  as  tribute  ;  and  were  it  not  for  a  check 
which  the  king  has  over  him,  he  might 
be  tempted  to  enrich  himself  by  exacting 
more  from  the  people  than  they  ought  to 
give.  In  this  case,  however,  tlie  Vasu  is 
held  amenable  to  the  king,  and  should  ho 
exceed  his  proper  powers,  is  heavily  fined. 

Taxes,  to  which  reference  is  here  made, 
are  paid  in  a  manner  differing  materially 
from  the  mode  adopted  in  more  civilized 
countries.    In  Europe,  for  example,  no  one 
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pays  a  tax  if  he  can  possibly  escape  from  it, 
and  the  visits  of  the  tax-gatherer  are  looked 
upon  as  periodical  vexations.  In  Fiji  the 
case  is  different.  People  take  a  pride  in 
paying  taxos^  and  the  (lays  of  payment  are 
days  of  high  festival. 

On  tlie  appointed  day  the  king  prepares  a 
great  feast,  and  the  people  assemble  in  yast 
multitudes  with  their  goods,  such  as  rolls  of 
sinnet,  masi,  whales'  teeth,  reeds,  women's 
dresses  —  and  oflon  accompanied  by  their 
wearers  —  ornaments,  weapons,  and  the  like, 
and  pre«(;nt  themselves  in  turn  before  the 
king.  Each  man  is  clad  in  his  very  best 
raiment,  is  painted  in  the  highest  gtj^le  of 
art,  and  displays  th(5  latest  fashion  in  hair- 
dressing.  Willi  songs  and  dances  the  people 
approacii  their  monarch,  and  lay  their  pres- 
ents before  him,  returning  to  the  banquet 
which  he  ha,**  j)repare(l  for  them. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  more 
animated  scene  than  that  which  occurs  when 
the  tribute  from  a  distant  place  is  taken  to 
the  king,  especially  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  a 
valua!)l(^  article,  such  as  a  large  war  canoe, 
is  presented  as  part  of  the  tribute.  A  tU'ct 
of  cancxfs,  containing  several  hundred  people* 
and  great  quantitit* s  of  i^roperty,  makes  its 
appearance  olf  the  coast,  and  is  received  with 
gr(jat  hospitality,  as  well  may  be  the  case. 
The  king  having  seated  himself  on  a  large 
masi  carjx't,  the  principal  chief  of  the  trib- 
ute bearers  c(»mes  before  him,  accomi)anied 
by  his  men  bringing  the  present**  with  them 
ill  proper  ceremonial,  the  chief  himself  car- 
rying, in  the  folds  of  his  robe,  a  whale's 
tooth,  which  is  consid(;red  as  the  symbol  of 
the  canoo  which  is  about  to  be  presented, 
and  which  is  called  by  the  same  name  as  the 
canoe  which  it  represents. 

Approaching  the  king  with  the  prescribed 
gestures,  th«'  chief  kneels  before  him,  and 
first  offers  to  his  master  all  the  property 
which  has  been  dei)08ited  on  the  prountl. 
He  then  takes  from  the  folds  of  bis  volu- 
minous dress,  which,  as  the  reader  may  re- 
member, is  often  several  hundred  feet  in 
length,  the  whale's  tooth,  and  makes  an 
approjiriate  speech.  He  compliments  the 
king  on  the  jirosperity  which  is  enjoyed  by 
all  districts  under  his  sway,  J^cknowl edging 
their  entire  submission,  end  hoping  that 
they  may  be  allowed  to  live  iu  order  to 
build  canoes  for  him.  As  an  earnest  of  this 
wish,  he  presents  the  kingwithanew  canoe, 
and,  so  saying,  he  gives  the  king  the  sym- 
bolical whale's  tooths  cilling  it  by  the  name 
of  the  vessel.  On  receiving  the  tooth,  the 
king  graciously  g^ves  them  his  permission 
to  live,  whereupon  all  present  clap  their 
hands  aiid  shout,  tha  cry  of  the  receivers 
bciniT  different  from  that  which  is  employed 
by  Hio  giver<i. 

lii  the  followinjj:  illustration  one  of  these 
animatetl  scenes  is  represented. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  is  the  king  seated  on 
the  masi  carpet,  having  his  back  to   the 


spectator  in  order  to  show  the  mode  in 
which  the  flowing  robes  of  a  great  man  are 
arranged.  In  front  of  him  kneels  the  chief 
of  the  tax-paying  expedition,  who  is  in  the 
act  of  offering  to  tne  king  the  symbolical 
whalers  tooth.  One  or  two  similar  teeth  lie 
by  his  side,  and  form  a  part  of  the  present 
In  the  distance  is  the  flotilla  of  cauoes,  in 
which  the  tax-paying  party  have  come  ;  and 
near  the  shore  is  the  new  war  canoe,  which 
forms  the  chief  part  of  the  offering. 

In  the  foreground  are  seen  the  TarioDS 
articles  of  property  which  constitute  taxes, 
such  as  yams,  rolls  of  cloth  and  sixmet^ 
baskets,  articles  of  dress,  and  voung  women, 
the  last  being  dressed  in  the  finest  of  IDras, 
and  being  decorated,  not  only  with  their  or- 
dinary ornaments,  but  with  wreatlis  and  ear- 
lands  of  flowers.  Behind  the  offering  coief 
are  his  followers,  also  kneeling  as  a  mark  of 
respect  for  the  king;  and  on  the  left  hand 
are  the  spectators  of  the  ceremony,  in  front 
of  whom  sit  their  chiefs  and  leading  men. 

Tribute  is  not  only  paid  in  property,  but 
in  labor,  those  who  accompany  the  tax-pay* 
ing  chief  being  required  to  give  their  labor 
for  several  weeks.  They  work  in  the  fleldi) 
tli(>y  thatch  houses,  they  help  in  cauoe  bniU* 
ing,  they  go  on  flsliing  expeditions,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  stipulated  time  they  receive  a 
present,  and  return  to  their  homes. 

Should  the  king  take  it  into  his  head  to  go 
and  fetch  tlie  taxes  himself,  his  visit  bfecomes 
terribly  burdensome  to  those  whom  he 
honors  with  his  presence.  He  will  be  iC- 
coinpanied  by  some  twenty  or  thirty  canoe^ 
manned  by  a  thousand  men  or  so,  and  all 
those  people  have  to  be  entertained  by  the 
chief  whom  he  visits.  It  is  true  that  he 
alwaj's  makes  a  present  when  he  concludei 
his  visit,  but  the  present  is  entirely  in- 
adequate to  the  cost  of  his  entertainment 

The  tenure  of  land  is  nearly  as  difficult  a 
question  in  Fiji  as  in  New  Zealand.  It  is 
ditftcult  enough  when  discussed  between 
natives,  but  when  the  matter  is  complicated 
by  a  quarrel  between  natives  and  colonists, 
it  becomes  a  very  apple  of  discord.  Neither 
party  can  quite  understand  tlie  other.  The 
European  colonist  who  buys  land  from  a 
native  chief  purchases,  according  to  bia 
ideas,  a  complete  property  in  the  land,  and 
control  over  it  The  native  who  sells  it  baa 
never  conceived  such  an  idea  as  the  total 
alienation  of  land,  and,  in  consequence,  if  fti 
purchaser  should  happen  to  leave  anv  part 
of  the  land  unoccupied,  the  natives  will  build 
their  houses  uj)on  it,  and  till  it  as  before. 
Then  as  in  process  of  time  the  proprietor 
wants  to  use  nis  ground  for  his  o\n\  purjwses, 
the  natives  refuse  to  be  ejected,  and  there  is  a 
quarrel. 

The  state  of  the  (\ise  is  very  weU  put  by 
Dr.  Pritchard:  "  Every  inch  of  land  in  Fiji 
has  its   owner.    Every"  parcel   or  tract  of 

§  round  haaa  name,  and  the  boundaries  are 
efined  and  weU-known.     The  proprietor- 
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rests  in  families,  the  heads  of  femilies 
the  representatives  of  the  title.  Every 
}er  of  the  family  can  use  the  lands  at- 
ig  to  the  family.  Thus  the  heads  of 
ies  are  the  nominal  owners,  the  whole 
y*  are  the  actual  occupiers.  The  family 
maintains  the  whole  family,  and  the 
bnr?  maintain  the  head  of  the  family. 
.  chief  holds  his  lands  under  precisely 
inie  tenure,  as  head  of  his  family,  and 
trsomd  rights  attain  only  to  the  land 
ining  to  his  family,  in  which  right  every 
ber  of  his  family  shares  so  far  as  on  any 
on  of  the  laud.  But  the  chief  is  also 
of  his  tribe,  and,  as  such,  certain  rights 
e  whole  lands  of  the  tribe  appertain  to 

The  tribe  is  a  family,  and  the  chief  is 
ead  of  the  family. 

lie  families  of  a  tribe  maintain  the  chief 
ar  they  give  him  their  services,  and 
IT  ikim  to  the  tight.  In  peace  they  sup- 
dm  with  food.  In  this  way,  the  whole 
attains  a  certain  collective  interest  in 
le  lands  held  by  each  family;  and  every 
!l  of  land  alienated  contracts  the  source 
ice  the  collective  tribal  support  of  the 

ift  drawn.  From  this  complicated 
«  it  is  clear  that  the  alienation  of  land, 
ver  hirge  or  small  the  tract,  can  be  made 
only  by  the  collective  act  of  the  whole 
in  the  persons  of  the  ruling  chief  and 
isda  of  families.  Random  and  reckless 
ransactions  under  these  circumstances 
I  be  simply  another  seizure  of  Xaboth's 
ard.  for  which  the  price  of  blood  would 
ably  have  to  be  paid." 
)ther  cause  of  misunderstanding  lies  in 
diar  attachment  which  the  Fijum  has 
sr»il.  When  he  sells  a  piece  of  land, 
a  understood  thing  between  the  buyer 
jller  that  the  latter  shall  have  the  ex- 
e  right  of  working  on  the  ground,  that 
but  he  shall  be  employed  to  till  the 
d,  or  build  houses  upon  it  The  white 
•8  who  understiind  the  customs  of  the 
»  have  ac<?epted  the  condition,  and 
^t  it  answers  tolerably  well.  Those 
ire  unacquainted  with  native  ideas  have 
•offered  severely  for  their  ignorance, 
fben  they  have  brought  a  gan^  of  their 
rorkmentoputupahouse  on  tne  newly 
ased  land,  have  been  fairly  driven  out 
ae<l  parties  of  natives. 

Pritchard  narrates  an  amusing  an- 
,  which  illustrates  the  working  of  this 
pie.  A  missionary  had  purchased 
and  according  to  the  code  of  laws  which 
fen  agreed  upon  by  the  native  chiefs 
ic  colonists;  all  the  natives  who  be- 
!  to  the  family  having  been  consulted. 
Teed  to  the  purchase.  As  a  matter  of 
,  they  expected  that  the  work  of  clear- 
i  ground  and  building  the  house  would 
iu  to  them.  Being  ignorant  of  this 
L,  the  purchaser  took  some  of  his  own 
,  but  was  immediately  surrounded  by 
of  armed  saTages,  who  flourished  their 
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clubs  and  spears,  and  frightened  him  so  much 
that  he  retreated  to  his  boat,  and  made  off. 
When  he  was  well  out  of  range,  all  those  who 
had  muskets  fired  them  in  the  direction  of 
the  boat,  as  if  to  show  that  their  intention 
was  not  to  kill  but  merely  to  intimidate. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  pas- 
sages, that  the  whole  government  of  Fiji  is 
a  repetition  of  one  principle,  namelj[,  that 
of  the  family.  The  head  of  a  family  is  the 
nominal  possessor  of  the  land.  All  the 
members  of  the  family  use  the  land,  and 
support  their  head,  as  a  return  for  the  use 
of  the  land.  Districts  again  are  considered 
as  families,  the  chief  being  the  head,  and 
being  supported  by  the  district.  The  king, 
again,  is  considered  as  the  father  of  all  the 
chiefs,  and  the  nominal  owner  of  all  the  land 
in  his  dominions,  and  he  is  therefore  entitled 
to  be  supported  by  the  taxation  which  has 
been  described.  Practically,  however,  he 
has  no  more  right  to  land  than  any  other 
head  of  a  family. 

From  the  preceding  observations  the 
reader  may  see  that  a  definite  code  of  eti- 
quette prevails  among  the  Fiji  islands. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where 
etiquette  is  carried  to  a  greater  extent,  or 
where  it  is  more  intimately  interwoven  with 
every  action  of  ordinary  life.    If,  for  exam- 

Ele,  one  man  meets  another  on  a  path,  both 
aviug,  as  usual,  their  clubs  on  their  shoul- 
ders, as  they  approach  each  otKer  they  lower 
their  clubs  to  their  knees,  as  a  token  that 
they  are  at  peace,  and  pass  on.  Retaining 
the  club  on  the  shoulder  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  challenge  to  fight. 

The  leading  cnaracteristic  of  this  code  of 
etiquette  is  the  reverence  for  the  chief,  a 
reverence  which  is  carried  to  such  a  pitch 
that  in  battle  a  chief  sometimes  comes  out 
unhurt  simply  because  his  opponents  were 
so  much  awe-stricken  by  his  rank  that  they 
did  not  dare  to  strike  liim.  Each  superior 
therefore  partakes  of  the  chiefly  character 
as  far  as  his  inferiors  are  concerned,  and 
expects  the  appropriate  acknowledgments 
of  rank. 

This  extraordinary  reverence  is  carried  so 
far  that  it  has  invented  a  4anguago  of  eti- 
quette, no  one  with  any  pretensions  to  good 
breeding  speaking  in  ordinarv  language  of 
a  chief,  of  a  chiefs  head  or  lim'bs,of  a  chiefs 
dress,  or  indeed  of  any  action  performed  by 
a  chief,  but  supplying  a  paraphrastic  and 
hyperbolical  phraseology,  of  which  our  own 
court  language  is  but  a  faint  shadow.  The 
Tama,  wliich  has  before  been  mentioned,  is 
the  right  of  a  chief,  and  is  therefore  uttered 
by  men  of  inferior  rank,  not  only  when  they 
meet  the  chief  himself,  but  when  they  come 
within  a  certain  distance  of  his  village.  So 
elaborate  is  this  code  of  ceremony  that,  dis- 
courteous as  it  might  be  to  omit  the  Tama 
when  due,  it  would  be  thought  doubly  so  to 
utter  it  on  occasions  when  it  was  not  due. 
For  example,  the  Tama  is  not  used  toward 
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the  close  of  the  day,  or  when  the  chief  is 
either  making  a  sail  or  watching  a  sail  maker 
at  work;  and  if  the  Tama  were  uttered  on 
any  such  occasion,  it  would  be  resented  as 
an  insult 

Passing  a  superior  on  the  wrong  side, 
and  sailing  by  his  canoe  on  the  outrigger 
side,  are  considered  as  solecisms  in  man- 
ners, while  passing  behind  a  chief  is  so 
deadly  an  insult  that  the  man  who  dared 
do  such  a  deed  would  run  the  risk  of  getting 
his  brains  knocked  out  on  the  spot,  or,  if  he 
were  a  rich  man,  would  have  to  pay  a  very 
heavy  fine,  or  ''  soro,"  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion. The  reason  of  this  rule  is  evident 
enough.  The  Fijian  is  apt  to  be  treacherous, 
and  when  he  attacks  another  always  tries  to 
take  hi|n  unawares,  and  steals  on  him,  if 
possible,  from  behind.  It  is  therefore  a 
rule,  that  any  one  passing  behind  a  superior 
is  looked  upon  as  contemplating  assassina- 
tion, and  makes  himself  liable  to  the  appro- 
priate penalty. 

If  a  man  should  meet  a  chief,  the  inferior 
withdraws  from  the  path,  lays  his  club  on 
the  cround,  and  crouches  in  a  bent  position 
until  the  great  man  has  passed  by.  If,  how- 
ever, the  two  men  should  be  of  tolerably 
equal  rank,  the  inferior  merely  stands  aside, 
bends  his  body  slightly,  and  rubg  the  left 
arm  with  the  right  hand,  or  grasps  his 
beard  and  keeps  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground.  * 

The  act  of  giving  anything  to  the  chief, 
touching  him  or  his  dress,  or  anything  .ibove 
his  head,  or  receiving  anything  from  him,  or 
hearing  a  gracious  message  from  liim,  is  ac- 
companied by  a  gentle  clapping  of  the  hands. 
Standing  in  the  presence  of  a  chief  is  not 
permitted.  Any  one  who  addresses  him 
must  kneel;  and  if  they  move  about,  must 
either  do  so  on  their  knees,  or  at  least  in  a 
crouching  attitude. 

In  some  cases  the  code  of  etiquette  is 
carried  to  an  extreme  which  appears  to  us 
exce(;dingly  ludicrous.  If  a  superior  fall, 
or  in  any  other  way  makes  himself  look 
awkward,  all  his  inferiors  who  are  present 
immediately  do  the  same  thing,  and  expect 
a  fee  as  recognition  of  their  politeness. 

Mr.  Williams  narrates  an  amusin.ij  anec- 
dote of  this  branch  of  etiquette,  which  is 
called  hdk-mxiri  (pronounced  bahleh-moo- 
ree),  i.  c.  follow  in  falling.  "  One  (Lay  I 
came  to  a  long  bridge  formed  of  a  single 
cocoa-nut  tree,  which  was  thrown  across  a 
rapid  stream,  the  opposite  bank  of  which 
was  two  or  three  feet  lower,  so  that  the 
declivity  was  too  steep  to  be  comfortable. 
The  pole  was  also  wet  and  slippery:  and 
thus  my  crossing  safely  was  very  doubtful. 

"  Just  as  I  commenced  the  experiment,  a 
heathen  said  with  much  animation,  *  to-day 
I  shall  have  a  musket.'  I  liad,  however, 
Just  then  to  heed  my  steps  more  than  his 
words,  and  so  succ'eedea  in  reaching  the 
other  side  safely.    When  I  asked  him  why 


he  spoke  of  a  musket,  the  man  replied, '  I 
felt  certain  you  would  foM  in  attempting  to 
go  over,  and  I  should  have  fallen  ahcr  yon 
(that  is,  appeared  to  be  equally  clumsy); 
and  as  the  bridge  is  high,  the  water  rapid, 
and  you  a  gentleman,  you  would  not  nave 
thought  of  giving  me  less  than  a  musket'  ^ 
Ludicrous  as  this  custom  appears,  it  is  based 
upon  a  true  sense  of  courtesy,  a  desire  to 
spare  the  feelings  of  others. 

When  one  person  of  rank  visits  another, 
a  number  of  ceremonies  are  performed  in 
regular  order.  Should  the  visit  be  paid  in  a 
canoe,  as  is  mostly  the  case,  a  herald  is  sent 
a  few  days  previously  to  give  notice  of  his 
coming,  so  as  to  avoid  ta^ng  the  intended 
host  by  surprise.  As  soon  as  the  canoe 
comes  111  sight,  a  herald  is  sent  out  to  in- 
quire the  name  and  rank  of  the  visitor,  who 
is  met  on  the  shore  by  a  deputation  of  petty 
chiefs,  headed  by  one  of  the  Matas,o^  aides- 
de-camp.  If  the  visitor  be  a  personage  of 
very  high  rank,  the  Matas  will  go  ten  miles 
to  meet  him. 

As  soon  as  the  visitor  and  his  retinue  have 
reached  the  house  of  their  entertainer,  they 
seat  themselves,  and  the  host,  after  clapping 
his  hands  gently  in  token  of  salutation, 
welcomes  them  in  a  set  form  of  words,  sncb 
as  *'  Come  with  peace  the  chief  from  Mbau,'* 
or  "  Somo-somo,''  as  the  case  may  be. 

A  series  of  similar  remarks  is  made  by 
both  parties,  the  main  point  being  that 
Fijian  oratory  is  the  driest  and  dullest  of 
performances,  always  broken  up  into  short 
sentences,  without  any  apparent  connection 
between  them,  and  further  hindered  by  the 
attitude  of  courtesy  which  the  speaker  has 
to  adopt.  It  is  impossible  for  the  finest 
orator  in  the  world  to  make  an  effective 
speech  if  he  has  to  deliver  it  in  a  kueelinj^ 

{)Osi(4on,  with  his  body  bent  forward,  his 
lands  holding  his  beard,  and  his  eyes  di- 
rected to  the  ground.  In  some  parts  of  Fiji 
etiquette  requires  that  the  orator's  back 
should  be  toward  the  chief  whom  he  is 
addressing.  Nobody  takes  the  trouble  to 
listen  to  these  speeches,  or  is  expected  to  do 
so,  the  chiefs  oAen  talking  over  indifferent 
matters  while  the  proper  number  of  speeches 
are  rehearsed. 

The  ceremonies  on  leave-taking  are  quite 
as  long,  as  intricate,  and  as  tedious;  and, 
when  the  speeches  are  over,  the  two  great 
men  salute  each  other  after  the  fa.shion  of 
their  country,  by  pressing  their  faces  to- 
gether, and  tlrawing  in  tne  breath  with  a 
loud  noise,  as  if  smelling  each  other.  A  ' 
chief  of  inferior  rank  salutes  his  superior's 
hand,  and  not  his  face. 

When  the  visitors  stirt  upon  their  return 
journey,  the  host  accompanies  them  for* 
part  of  the  way,  the  distance  being  regu- 
lated by  their  relative  rank.    If  they  shonl^ 
have  come  by  sea,  the  proper  etiquette  \m 
for  the  host  to  go  on  board,  together  wit^ 
some  of  his  chief  men,  and  to  accom] 
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lis  visitors  to  a  certain  distance  from  land, 
when  they  all  jump  into  the  sea  and  swim 
ishore. 

As  is  the  case  in  all  countries,  whether 
ravage  or  civilized,  the  code  of  etiquette  is 
igidly  enforced  at  meal-times.  Even  the 
greatest  chief,  if  present  at  a  banquet,  be- 
laves  in  as  deferential  a  manner  as  the 
x>mmonest  man  present  Though  he  may 
36  in  his  own  dominions,  and  though  he 
aav  hold  absolute  sway  over  every  man 
mil  woman  within  sight,  he  will  not  venture 
10  taste  a  morsel  of  food  until  it  has  first 
)een  offered  to  him.  Many  years  ago  one 
;hief  did  so,  and,  in  consequence,  the  Fijians 
lave  hated  his  very  name  iever  since. 

So  great  would  be  the  breach  of  manners 
)y  such  a  proceeding,  that  the  life  of  the 
offender  would  be  endangered  by  it.  On 
>ne  occasion  it  did  cost  the  chief  his  life. 
Ele  inadvertently  ate  a  piece  of  cocoa-nut 
which  had  not  been  offered  to  him;  and  this 
insult  so  rankled  in  the  mind  of  one  of  his 
Dlficers,  who  was  in  attendance,  that  he  ran 
iway  from  his  own  chief,  and  joined  another 
^ho  was  at  war  with  him.  A  battle  took 
)2ace,  the  offending  chief  was  worsted,  and 
ras  running  for  his  life,  when  he  met  the 
nsult«d  officer,  and  asked  for  his  assistance. 
The  man  was  inclined  to  give  it,  but  the  in- 
ult  could  not  be  forgotten,  and  so,  with  an 
polojjy  for  the  duty  which  he  was  called  on 
3  perform,  he  knocked  out  his  former  mas- 
er's  brains  with  his  club. 

A  still  more  astonishinjj  instance  of  this 
?eling  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Williams.  A 
oung  chief  and  his  father-in-law  were 
bout  to  dine  together,  and  a  baked  guana 
ras  provided  for  each.  The  guana  is  a  liz- 
rl  which  has  a  long  and  slender  tail.  In 
a5ising  bv  his  relative's  guana,  the  young 
inn  accidentally  broke  off  the  end  of  its 
&n.  which  would  necessarily  be  rendered 
riUle  by  cooking.  This  was  held  to  be  so 
Tos<  an  insult,  that  the  offender  paid  for  it 
rith  his  life. 

Etiquette  is  shown  to  its  fullest  extent 
rhen  a  king  or  principal  chief  gives  a  great 
lanqueL  As  with  the  New  Zealanders, 
uch  a  feast  is  contemplated  for  many 
aonths  previously;  vegetables  are  planted 
xpressly  for  it,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to 
jll  pigs  or  gather  fruit,  lest  there  should 
lot  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions. 

Just  before  the  day  of  festival,  the  final 
>reparations  are  niade.    Messages  are  sent 

!k*^^k-  ^-  °®*?^^<>ri°g  tribes,  or  rather  to 
:he  ^hiefs,  who  communicate  them  to  the 

KT^i^'  f  K  .  ^  ^"^^®  fishers  bestir  themselves 
«  £S     ^'^  "®^  and  canoes  in  order,  and, 

)vens    in^  other  root  crops  are  dug  up,  the 
rronsrht^^j  ^'^^    ^^    ^®^    chopped    and 
Thine  o^  /br  use. 

r  capable  "^/i^  *w^  of  enormous  size,  as  each 

tB,  atiij  t  °^<5KK?ieiag  a  number  of  pifirs,  tur- 
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all  our  skill  in  cooking,  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  we  are  not  excelled  by  the  Fijians 
in  the  art  of  cooking  large  quantities  of 
meat  at  a  time.  The  ovens  are  simply  holes 
du^  in  the  ground,  some  ten  feet  in  depth 
and  fifteen  feet  or  so  in  diameter. 

The  mode  of  cooking  is  very  simple.  A 
small  fire  is  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit, 
which  is  then  filled  with  firewood,  and  as 
soon  as  the  wood  is  thoroughly  on  fire,  large 
stones  are  placed  on  it.  When  the  wood 
has  all  burned  away,  the  pigs,  turtles,  and 
vegeUibles  are  laid  on  the  hot  stones,  some 
of  which  are  introduced  into  the  interior  of 
each  animal,  so  that  it  may  be  the  more 
thoroughly  cooked.  The  oven  is  then  filled 
up  with  bough-^  and  green  leaves,  and  upon 
the  leaves  is  placed  a  thick  covering  of 
earth.  The  oven  regulates  its  own  time  of 
cooking,  for  as  soon  as  steam  rises  through 
the  earthy  covering,  the  contents  of  the 
oven  are  known  to  be  properly  cooked. 

For  the  two  or  three  davs  preceding  the 
feast,  all  the  people  are  full  of  activity. 
They  take  a  pride  in  the  liberality  of  their 
chief,  and  each  man  brings  as  manv  pigs, 
yams,  turtles,  and  other  kinds  of  food  as  lie 
can  manage  to  put  together.  The  king  him- 
self takes  the  direction  of  affairs,  his  orders 
being  communicated  to  the  people  by 'his 
Matas,  or  aides-de-camp.  Day  and  night  go 
on  the  preparations,  the  pigs  squealing  as 
they  are  chased  before  Deing  killed,  the 
men  hard  at  work  digging  the  ovens,  some 
loosening  the  earth  Avith  long  pointed  sticks, 
others  carrying  off  the  loosened  soil  in 
baskets,  while  the  flames  that  blaze  from 
the  completed  ovens  enable  the  workmen  to 
continue  their  labors  throughout  the  night 

On  these  occasions  the  Fijians  dispense 
with  their  ordinary  feelings  respecting  cook- 
ing. In  Fiji,  as  in  New  Zealand,  cooking  is 
despised,  and  the  word  ''  cook  "  is  used  as  a 
term  of  reproach  and  derision.    In  conse- 

J[ucnce  of  this  feeling,  all  cooking  is  per- 
brraed  by  the  slaves.  But  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  feast  this  feeling  is  laid  aside,  and 
every  man  helps  to  cook  the  food.  Even 
the  king  himself  assists  in  feeding  the  ovens 
with  fuel,  arranging  the  pigs,  stirring  the 
contents  of  the  cooking  pots,  and  perform- 
ing offices  which,  on  the  follow^ing  day,  none 
but  a  slave  will  perform. 

By  the  time  that  the  cooking  is  com- 
pleted, the  various  tribes  have  assembled, 
and  the  ovens  are  then  opened  and  the  food 
taken  out  It  is  then  arranged  in  separate 
heaps,  a  layer  of  cocoa-nut  leaves  being 
placed  on  the  ground  by  way  of  dish.  On 
the  leaves  is  placed  a  layer  of  cocoa-nuts, 
then  come  the  yams  and  potatoes,  then  pud- 
dings, and  at  the  top  of  all  several  pigs. 
The  quantity  of  provisions  thus  brought  to- 
gether is  enormous.  Mr.  Willianas  men- 
tions that  at  one  feast,  at  which  he  was 
present,  two  hundred  men  were  employed 
for  nearly  six  hours  in  piling  up  tbe  food 
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There  were  six  heaps  of  food,  and  amonj^ 
their  contents  were  about  fifty  tons  of 
cooked  yams  and  potatoes,  fifteen  tons  of 
puddin^;,"  seventy  turtles,  and  about  two 
hundred  tons  of  uncooked  yams.  There 
was  one  pudding  which  measured  twenty- 
one  feet  in  circumference. 

Profusion  is  the  rule  upon  these  occa- 
sions, and  the  more  food  that  a  chief  produ- 
ces, the  more  honor  he  receives.  One  chief 
gained  the  honorable  name  of  Higli  Pork, 
because  lie  once  provided  such  vast  quanti- 
ties of  food  that  before  it  could  be  finished 
decomposition  had  begun  in  the  pork. 

All  being  arranged,  the  distribution  now 
begins,  and  is  carried  out  with  that  preci- 
sion of  etiquette  which  pervades  all  society 
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in  Fiji.  The  various  tribes  and  their  chiefs 
being  seated,  the  Tui-rara,  or  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  orders  the  food  to  be  divided 
into  as  many  portions  as  there  are  tribes, 
regulating  the  amount  by  the  importance  of 
the  tribe.  He  then  takes  the  tribes  in  suc- 
cession, and  calls  their  names.  As  he  calls 
each  tribe,  the  people  return  tlieir  thanks, 
and  a  number  of  young  men  are  sent  to 
fetch  the  food.  This  goes  on  until  the  whole 
of  the  food  has  been  given  away,  when  a 
further  distribution  takes  jjlace  among  the 
tribos,  each  village  first  taking  a  share  and 
then  each  family  receivino;  its  proper  por- 
tion, which  is  handed  to  \ts  head. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Tui-rara  has  no  sine- 
cure. He  must  possess  the  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  the  tribes,  and  the  ranks 
of  their  respective  chiefs,  and  must  at  the 
same  lime  be  on  the  alert  to  distinguish  any 
stranger  that  may  make  his  aj)pearance. 
Should  he  be  a  foreigner,  he  is  considered  a 
chief,  and  a  chiefs  portion,  i.  e.  a  quantity 
sufficient  for  twenty  Fijians  or  sixty  Eng- 
lishmen, is  sent  to  liim.  Of  course  he  gives 
the  greater  part  away,  but  in  so  doing  he 
acts  the  part  of  a  chief.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
old  story  of  Benjamin's  mess  translated  into 
Fijian. 

The  men  always  eat  their  food  in  the 
open  air,  but  send  the  women's  portion  to 
the  houses  to  be  eaten  within  doors. 

The  first  illustration  on  the  next  page  will 
give  an  idea  of  a  Fijian  feast.  On  the  left 
hand  is  seen  thcj  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
calling  the  name  of  a  tribe,  and  in  the 
centre  are  seen  the  young  men  running  to 
fetch  the  food.  In  the  foreground  is  the 
portion  of  their  tribe,  consisting  of  pigs, 
yams,  turtles,  and  so  forth.  In  front  of 
them  are  some  of  the  curious  drutns,  which 
will  be  presently  described,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance are  seen  the  members  of  the  difterent 
tribes,  some  eating,  and  others  waiting  for 
their  portion.  The  curious  building  in  the 
background  is  one  of  the  Burds,  or  temples, 
which  will  be  presently  described. 

From  the  preceding  description  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Fijians  are  not  bad  cooks,  and 
that  the  number  of  dishes  which  they  pro- 


duce is  bv  no  means  small.  The  variety  of 
the  dishes  is,  however,  much  greater  than 
has  been  mentioned.  They  eat  many  kinds 
of  fish,  together  with  almost  every  living 
creature  that  they  find  in  the  coral  reefs. 
Some  of  their  preparatiims  very  much  re- 
semble those  to  which  we  arc  accustomed  ii 
England.  For  example,  a  sort  of  shrimp 
sandwich  is  made  by  putting  a  layer  of 
shrimps  between  two  taro  leaves.  Several 
kinds  of  breail  are  known,  and  nearly-  thirty 
kinds  of  puddings.  Turtle  soup  is  m  great 
favor,  and  so  are  various  other  soups. 

The  Fijians  even  make  sauces  to  be  eaten 
with  various  kinds  of  food,  the  sw^eet  juice 
of  the  sugar-cane  being  much  used  for  this 
purpose.  They  also  have  a  sort  of  an  imi- 
tation of  tea,  infusing  sundry  leaves  and 
grasses  in  boiling  water,  and  drinking  it 
when  it  becomes  sufficiently  cool.  Most  of 
their  food  is  cooked;  but,  like  ourselves, 
they  prefer  some  food  in  an  uncooked  state. 
Small  fish,  for  example,  are  eaten  alive,  Just 
as  we  eat  oysters. 

They  mostly  drink  water,  or  the  milk  of 
the  cocoa-nut.  To  drink  water  in  native 
fashion  is  not  very  easy.  They  keep  it  in 
long  bamboo  tubes,  so  t\iat  when  it  is  raised 
to  the  lips  the  greatest  care  is  required  lest 
it  should  suddenly  deluge  the  face  and 
b(Mly. 

Cocoa-nuts  are  opened  in  rather  a  curi- 
ous manner.  A  stout  stick  is  sharpened  at 
both  ends,  and  one  end  driven  firmly  into 
the  ground.  Tiiking  the  nut  in  both  bands, 
the  native  dashes  it  on  the  stick,  which 
splits  open  the  thick  husk,  and  allows  the 
nut  to  be  extracted.  With  a  stone,  or  even 
with  another  cocoa-nut  in  case  a  stone 
should  not  be  at  hand,  the  native  hammers 
away  round  the  pointed  end,  and  contrives 
to  knock  otf  a  small  round  lid,  which  is  then 
removed,  leaving  a  natural  drinking-cup  in 
his  hand. 

Wk  now  come  to  the  terrible  sabiect  of 
cannibalism,  on  which  no  more  will  be  said 
than  is  necessary  to  illustrate  the  character 
of  the  j)oople. 

The  Fijians  are  even  more  devoted  to 
cannibalism  than  the  New  Zesdanders,  and 
their  records  are  still  more  appalling.  A 
New  Zealander  has  sometimes  the  erace  to 
fifcl  ashamed  of  mentioning  the  subject  in 
the  hearing  of  an  European,  whereas  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  Fijian  really  feel  that 
in  eating  human  fiesh  he  has  committed  an 
unworthy  act.  He  sees,  indeed,  that  the 
white  men  exhibil  great  disgust  at  canni- 
balism, but  in  his  heart  he  despises  them  for 
wasting  such  luxurious  food  as  human  flesh. 

Even  the  Christianized  natives  have  to 
be  watched  carefully  lest  they  should  be 
tempted  by  old  habits,  and  revert  to  the  cus- 
tom which  they  had  promised  to  abjure. 
For  example,  Thakombau,  the  Khug  of  Mbau, 
became  a  Christian,  or  at  least  pretended  to 
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K  He  was  not  a  particularly  creditable 
ert.  Some  time  after  hie  had  an- 
ced  himself  to  be  a  Christian,  he  went 
s  war  canoe  to  one  of  the  districts  under 
way.  lie  was  received  with  the  horri- 
•arbarous  ceremonial  by  which  a  very 
t  chief  is  honored,  conch-shell  trum- 

bldwincj  before  him,  and  the  people 
tiii^  their  songs  of  welcome.  Thus  ac- 
^aniocj,  he  walked  through  a  double  row 
vinor  victims  —  men,  women,  and  chil- 

of  all  figes — suspended  by  their  feet, 
placed  there  to  give  the  king  his  choice, 
hopeful  convert  was  pleased  to  accept 
offering,  touching  with  his  club  as  he 
ed  along  those  victims  which  seemed 
t  to  his  taste. 

tie  natives  are  clever  enough  at  conceal- 
the  existence  of  cannibalism  when  they 
that  it  shocks  the  white  men.  An  Euro- 
Q  cotton-grower,  who  had  tried  unsuc- 
ifiilly  to  introduce  the  culture  of  cotton 
>  Fiji,  found,  after  a  tolerably  long  resi- 
ee,  thjit  four  or  five  human  beings  were 
ed  and  eaten  weekly.  There  was  plenty 
bod  in  the  place,  pigs  were  numerous, 

fi«4h,  fruit,  and  vege bibles  abundant, 
the  people  ate  human  bodies  as  often  as 
cout  1  get  them,  not  from  any  supersti- 
I  motive,  but  simply  because  they  pre- 
k1  human  flesh  to  pork, 
any  of  ihe  people  actually  take  a  pride 
le  immber  of  human  bodies  which  they 

eaten.  One  chief  was  looked  upon 
great  respect  on  account  of  his  feats  of 
ibalism.  and  the  people  gave  him  a  title 
)nor.  They  called  him  the  Turtle-pond, 
wring  his  insatiable  stomach  to  the 
;  in  which  turtles  are  k(;pt;  and  so  proud 
they  of  his  deeds,  that  they  even  gave 
me  of  honor  to  the  bodies  brought  for 
jonsiimption,  calling  them  the  '*Con- 
t  of  the  Turtle-pond."  This  man  was 
itomed  to  eat  a  human  body  himself, 
ring  no  one  to  share  it  with  him.  After 
Gunily  were  grown  up,  he  bethought 
lelf  of  registering  his  unholy  meals  by 
ing  a  stone  on  the  ground  as  soon  as  he 
finished  the  bwly.  His  son  showed  these 
esto  an  English  clergyman,  who  counted 
L  and  found  that  there  were  very  nearly 
hundred. 

le  man  gained  a  great  name  among  his 
le  by  an  act  of  peculiar  atrocity.  He 
his  wife  to  build  an  oven,  to  fetch  fire- 
l  for  heating  it,  and  to  prepare  a  ham- 
knife.  As  soon  as  she  had  concluded 
abors  her  husband  killed  her,  and  baked 
in  the  oven  which  her  own  hands  had 
ared,  and  afterward  ate  her.  Some- 
s  a  man  has  been  known  to  take  a  vic- 
bind  him  hand  and  foot,  cut  slices  from 
rms  and  legs,  and  eat  them  before  his 
Indeed,  the  Fijians  are  so  inordi- 
y  vain,  that  they  will  do  anything,  no 
er  how  horrible,  in  order  to  gain  a  name 
ig  their  people;  and  Dr.  Pntchard,  who 


knows  them  thoroughly,  expresses  his  won- 
der that  some  chief  did  not  eat  slices  from 
his  own  hmbs. 

Cannibalism  is  ingrained  in  the  verv  na- 
ture of  a  Fijian,  and  extends  througli  all 
classes  of  society.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
some  persons  who  have  never  eaten  flesh, 
but  there  is  always  a  reason  for  it.  Women, 
for  example,  are  seldom  permitted  to  eat 
"bakolo,"  as  human  flesh  is  termed,  and 
there  are  a  few  men  who  have  refrained  from 
cannibalism  through  superstition.  Every 
Fijian  has  his  special  god,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  his  residence  in  some  animal.  One 
god,  for  example,  lives  in  a  rat,  as  we  have 
already  seen;  another  in  a  shark;  and  so  on. 
The  worshipper  of  that  god  never  eats  the 
animal  in  which  his  divinity  resides;  and  as 
some  gods  are  supposed  to  reside  in  human 
bodies,  their  worshippers  never  eat  the  flesh 
of  man. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  some  of  the 
older  chiefs,  whom  we  may  believe  or  not, 
as  we  like,  there  was  once  a  time  when  can- 
nibalism did  not  exist.  Many  years  ago, 
some  strangers  from  a  distant  land  were 
blown  upon  the  shores  of  Fiji,  and  received 
hospitably  by  the  islanders,  who  incorpo- 
rated them  into  their  own  tribes,  and  made 
much  of  them.  But,  in  process  of  time, 
these  people  became  too  powerful,  killed  the 
Fijian  chiefs,  took  their  wives  and  property, 
and  usurped  their  office. 

In  this  emergency  the  people  consulted 
the  priests,  who  said  that  the  Fijians  had 
brought  their  misfortunes  upon  themselves. 
They  had  allowed  strangers  to  live,  whereas 
"  Fiji  for  the  Fijians  "  was  the  golden  rule, 
and  from  that  time  every  male  stranger  was 
to  be  killed  and  eaten,  and  every  woman 
taken  as  a  wife. 

Onlv  one  people  was  free  from  this  law. 
The  Tongans,  instead  of  being  killed  and 
eaten,  were  always  welcomed,  and  their 
visits  encouraged,  as  they  passed  backward 
and  forward  in  their  canoes,  and  brought 
with  them  fine  mats  and  other  articles  for 
barter.  So  much  have  these  pc^ople  inter- 
mingled, that  in  the  eastern  islands,  which 
are  nearest  to  those  of  Tonga,  there  is  a 
decided  mixture  of  Tongan  blood.  With 
this  exception,  however,  the  Fijians  west 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  Ephesians  of 
Shakespeare  — 

**  If  any  Syracusan  bom 
Come  to  the  bay  of  Ephesus,  he  dies;" 

save  that,  instead  of  merely  putting  to  death 
those  who  came  from  one  country,  they 
only  excepted  one  country  from  the  univer- 
sal law. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  a  sort  ot 
respect  is  paid  to  a  human  body  used  for 
food.  Educated  people  speak  of  it  in  the 
court  language,  and,  instead  of  using  any 
vulgar  term,  such  as  a  human  body,  they 
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well-intentioned  interfference  nther  in- 
ased  than  diminished  the  number  of  vic- 
tims. When  the  canoe  arrived  at  MbaD. 
the  chiefs  were  so  vexed  tliat  it  had  reached 
them  uiihotiiirod  by  human  blood  that  thcj 
stndghtway  attacked  a  village,  killed  soma  ' 
fourteen  or  fifteen  men,  au.l  ate  them  in 

r  to  do  honor  to  the  ceremony  ol'  (aki:^    ' 
down  the  mast 

Sometimes,  in  order  to  secuje  a  viit'un 
whenever  one  is  wanted,  the  chiefs  pirk  out 
secretly  a  certain  number  of  men,  and  put 
them,  so  to  apeak,  on  the  black  list.  When- 
a  sa(Til)ce  is  ueedeil,  all  the  execution- 
have  to  do  is  to  find  out  how  manv  j 
victims  are  wanted,  and  then  to  go  ond  kill  1 
the  requisite  nuntber  of  the  black-list  mea 

Whole  towns  arc  sometimes  put  on  the 
black  list,  a  curious  eiiample  of  which  cus- 
tom is  given  by  Mr.  Williams.    ''  Yakan-  J 
bua,  chief  of  Jilbau,  thus  doomed  TavnL  j 
and  gave  a  whale's  tooth  to  a  Nggara  cbicC   ] 
that  ue  might  nt  a  fitting  time  punish  that 
place.    Years  p;used  away,  and  a  reeoncilia> 
tion  took  place  between  Mbau  and  Tavu,    | 
but,  unhappily,  the  Mbau  chief  tidied  to 
neutralize  ttie  oDgageni|.'iit  made  with  llw   "! 
Xggnra.    A  day  came  when  human  boditi   ] 
w<'re  wanted,  and  the  thoughts  of  Uhk    '■ 
who    held    the  tooth  were  turned  tovvd  ^ 
Tavua.     Tlie^-  invit^-d  the  people  of  tilt  1 
place  to  a  fncndly  excban^  of  food,  aim 
slew    twenty-three    of   tlieir   unsuspecti^v 
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"When  the  treacherous  Kggarans  ^tL 
gratilied  tliidr  own  appetites  oy  piecea  <il 
the  flesli  cut  ofl'  and  roasted  on  the  spot,  A~ 
bodies  were  tnken  to  Vnkambua,  M'ho  w 
greatly  astonished,  expressed  much  regT«t^ 
that  such  a  slaughter  should  have  grow — 
out  of  his  caruk'S!<ness,  and  then  shared  t*' 
bodies  t<i  be  eaten." 

The  Fijian  can  seldom  resist  meat,   ) 
that  he  should  resist  "  bakolo  "  could  no't 
expected  of  him.    In  Mrs.  Smythe's"   "^ 
Months  in  the  Fiji  Islands,"  an  smuhv 
instance  of  this  predilection  is   n-co-^cz 
•'  A  while  man  hail  shot  and  carried 
pig  belonging  to  a  Fijian,  who,  being  in- 
vert. Went  to  a  native  teacher  named 
diah,  and  asked  him  t«  go  to  the  delita 
and  remonstrate  with  him.     The  t* 
put  on  his  black  coat,  went  to  the 
house,  and  with  much  earnestness  "^V 
out  to  him  the  iniquity  of  the  deeA.  -  . 
him  how  he  would  have  liked  it  had    «* 
killed  one  of  his  own  pigs.    Tlie  m^    J 
t<!ned  very  respectfully,  and    allo^^^ 
error  of  his  ways,  acknowledging 
teacher  had  put  the  matter  in  a  n^  - 
'  But,'  said  he  '  the  pig  is  now  deatS — ' 
cannot  bring  it  to    life  again.     S 
throw  it  out  and  let  it  go  ,to  waste. 
in  just  baked,  snd  you  have  not  bi^ 
shall  we  not  sit  down,  and  you  ia 
blessing? ' 

"  Obadiah,  taken  hy  snipriae  bf 
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ce,  and  the  compliment  paid  to  his 
^rical  functions,  and  swayed  perhaps 
by  the  irresistible  love  of  all  Fijians 
it  pork,  bowed  his  head,  and  reveren- 
aid  a  long  prayer,  after  which  the 


two  set  heartily  to  work  on  the  pig."  When 
the  teacher  went  to  the  missionary  to  report 
his  successful  labors,  he  was  quite  aston- 
ished at  being  charged  with  complicity  with 
the  thie£ 
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In  accordance  with  the  plan  on  which  this 
work  has  been  arranged,  Fijian  warfare  will 
be  described  as  it  was  before  fire-arms  were 
introduced,  and  had  changed  the  ancient 
style  of  warfare. 

The  original  weapons  of  the  Fijian  are  the 
club,  the  axe  (wliich,  by  the  way,  is  little 
more  than  a  modification  of  the  club),  the 
bow,  the  sling,  and  the  spear.  In  most  of 
these  weapons  is  exhibited  the  fancifully 
artistic  nature  of  the  manufacturers.  The 
sling  is  perhaps  the  only  weapon  from  w^hich 
ornament  is  almost  wholly  absent  Like  the 
corresponding  weapon  of*  the  New  Caledo- 
nians, it  carries  stones  of  tolerable  weight 
and  great  hardness,  and,  when  wielded  by  a 
skilful  hand,  becomes  no  inefficient  weapon 
even  against  fire-arms  themselves.  A  stone 
hurled  from  a  Fijian  sling  has  been  known 
to  render  a  musket  useless,  tlie  stone  having 
struck  the  barrel,  and  bent  and  indented  it 
as  much  as  would  have  been  done  by  a  bullet 

The  chief  weapon  of  the  Fijian  is  the  club, 
and  upon  this  he  lavishes  all  the  artistic 
power  at  his  command,  covering  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  with  the  most  intricate  and  deli- 
cately executed  carvings.  Some  clubs  are 
straight,  like  thick  cudgels,  others  are 
curved.  Tliose  which  are  knobbed  at  the 
end  have  an  infinite  variety  in  the  knob,  as 
we  shall  presently  see.  Some  are  more  or 
less  flattened,  while  there  are  some  which 
are  so  flat  and  so  broad  that  it  is  not  easy  at 
first  sight  to  determine  whether  they  are 
clubs  or  paddles.    Some  are  so  large  that  >  shield. 
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they  require  the  whole  exertion  of  a  moscn- 
lar  man  to  wield  them,  while  others  are  so 
short  that  they  are  kept  stuck  in  the  girdle, 
and  used  as  missiles,  precisely  as  the  short 
knob-kerries  are  used  by  the  South  AfHcans. 
A  Fijian  will  often  carry  two  or  more  of 
these  clubs  in  his  girdle. 

Some  of  the  most  characteristic  forms  of 
Fijian  clubs  are  given  on  the  following  page, 
all  being  drawn  from  specimens  in  my  col- 
lection.   Fig.  1   represents  a  club,  and  is 
evidently   modifiea    from    a    gnarled  and 
knotted  branch,  and  by  comparing  a  num- 
ber of  specimens  together  it  is  easy  to  trace 
the  progress  of  manufacture.    This  form  o' 
club  is  also  to  be  found  amon^  the  Papuans 
of  New  Guinea,  the  natives  of  the  OutanJ*^ 
district  carrying  it    With  the  exception  ^* 
the  deep  transverse  cuts,  there  is  no  atten^P^ 
at  ornament    It  is  tolerably  heavy,  thou§^ 
not  veiT  large,  and  requires  two  hands  to  ^ 
wielded  properly. 

Figure  2  represents  one  of  the  paddle-U^^ 
clubs  which  have  just  been  mentioned.  'T/T 
blade  is  not  an  inch  in  thickness  in  the  nii*^' 
die,  and  it  gradually  slopes  off  to  either  si^l' 
so  as  to  form  a  tolerably  sharp  edge.  Wi*^ 
the  exception  of  the  handle,  it  is  entirely 
covered  with  carving;  the  dentated  pattef^' 
which  seems  common  to  nearly  all  sav?*^^ 
art,  being  very  conspicuous.  It  is  extrem^V 
weighty,  and,  to  an  European,  appears  ^ 
very  awkward  instrument,  except  perh^^ 
that  the  broad  blade  might  be  utilized  a^  ^ 
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[g.  3  is  a  club,  which  may  be  considered 
sort  of  intermediate  form  between  the 

already  mentioned.  Like  the  last,  it 
a  broad  bljule,  but  is  evidently  a  club 
not  a  paddle.  The  blade  is  strengtli- 
L  by  a  bold  ridge  running  alon^  the 
re.  In  order  to  show  the  mode  in 
;h  it  is  flattened,  a  side  view  of  the 
sr  part  is  shown  at  fig.  a,  and  a  cross 
ion  of  the  blade  is  given  at  fig,  6.  This 
I  of  club  is  modified  in  various  ways,  but 
ways  ninde  on  the  same  principle,  i.  e. 
unti  handle  and  a  flattened   paddle-like 

sometimes  nearly  plain,  as  in  the  above 
xioned  specimens,  and  sometimes  fur- 
,ed  with  knobs,  teeth,  and  spikes  pro- 
.ng  from  the  sides.  In  some  cases  it 
unfs  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  and  looks, 
i&L  much  like  a  cheese  knife  very  much 
mified. 

Lnother  very  characteristic  shape  is  given 
if.  -L  As  may  be  imagined  from  the  illus- 
|liOQ,  it  is  very  weighty,  so  that  even  to 
it  alx)ut  must  be  rather  troublesome. 

I  covered  with  carvings  in  the  most  lavish 

!r,  and  such  value  has  been  set  by  the 

Tacturer  upon  the  weapon,  that  he  has 

taken  the  trouble  to  mvent  different 

srns  for  the  opposite  sides. 

le  peculiar  form  of   this  club  is  evi- 

ly  due  to  the  structure  of  the  branch 
b  which  it  was  cut,  the  projecting  portion 
iug  the  base  of  another  branch.  Although 
many  specimens  —  my  own  among  the 
■iber  —  the  club  has  been  carved  from  a 
jit  log  of  solid    wood,  the  form  has  evi- 

flybtien  borrowed  from  the  junction  of 
branches.  The  edge  of  the  club  is  cut 
b  sUght  teeth,  and  just  within  the  edge 
[a  number  of  round  holes,  set  in  a  line. 
Uerably  bold  ridge  runs  along  the  head 
the  club  and  follows  its  curve,  and  through 
I  ridge  are  also  bored  a  number  of  holes, 
puently  for  the  purpose  of  attaching 
jtthes  of  feathers,  or  other  ornaments,  to 
bweai>i>n. 

jFhe  most -characteristic  club  of  Fiji  is, 
Nwer.  that  of  which  an  example  is  given 
4g.  h.  It  is  made  from  the  stem  and  part 
Hk  riyoi  of  a  young  tree.  In  this  part  of 
I  world  there  are  certain  trees  which  grow 
imauner  which  to  as  seems  very  peculiar. 
is  the  ca^e  with  many  trees,  it  sends  a 
-root  deeply  into  the  earth,  and  is  further 
ported  by  a  number  of  smaller  roots 
ch  diverge  from  it  on  all  sides,  and  retain 
I  its  upright  position,  just  as  a  mast  is 
^1<I  by  the  standing  rigging. 
rhile  the  tree  is  very  young,  it  is  drawn 
n  nearly  horizontally,  and  fixed  in  that 
ilion.  so  as  to  be  bent  nearly  at  right 
les  close  to  the  earth.  When  it  has 
rn  to  the  thickness  of  a  man^s  wrist,  the 
18  cut  off  and  the  roots  dug  out  of  the 
ind.'  The  tap-root  is  then  scraped  down 
point,  and  all  the  smaller  roots  are  cut  off 
ithin  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  tap-root, 


so  as  to  form  a  radiating  mass  of  spikes, 
which  are  sharpened,  and  thus  present  the 
appearance  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Such  a  club  as  this  is  an  exceedingly  val- 
uable weapon,  and  the  greatest  care  is  taken 
in  its  manufacture.  The  spike  at  the  end  is 
scraped  and  rounded  until  it  assumes  a  per- 
fectly regular  shape,  and  is  then  polished 
until  it  shines  like  a  well-rubbed  piece  of 
mahogany.  The  radiating  spikelets  are  each 
trimmed  with  the  greatest  nicety,  so  that,  in 
whatever  direction  the  weapon  is  viewed, 
thev  all  radiate  with  exact  regularity. 

•fhe  handle  is  polished  as  carefully  as  the 
lower  spike,  and  in  most  cases  is  adorned 
with  elaborately  carved  patterns.  In  many 
clubs  it  is  completely  covered  with  black  and 
white  sinnet  made  expressly  for  this  purpose, 
and  plaited  in  patterns  as  elaborate  as  those 
which  are  carved.  Some  of  the  best  clubs 
are  further  ornamented  by  having  scarlet 
feathers  worked  in  with  sinnet  There  are, 
indeed,  scarcely  any  bounds  to  the  decoration 
of  clubs,  many  of  which  are  inlaid  with  shell, 
or  hogs'  tusks,  or  whales'  teetli,  or  even  the 
teeth  of  men.  These  latter  oi*naments  are 
chieflv  reserved  for  the  knobs  of  the  small 
missile  club. 

Beside  these,  there  is  an  infinite  variety 
of  forms,  some  of  the  clubs  exactly  resem- 
bling the  steel  maces  of  the  days  of  chivalry, 
others  being  first  squared  and  then  cut  into 
pyramidal  form,  while  others  look  just  like 
enormous  mushrooms.  Some  of  them  have 
the  handles  completely  covered  with  wicker- 
work;  but,  as  a  rule,  these  liighlv  ornamental 
weapons  are  not  for  use  but  tor  show,  like 
the  court  sword  of  the  ]>res{!ut  day. 

Some  of  the  names  given  to  these  clubs 
are  highlv  suggestive.  For  examj)le,  one 
was  called  "Weeping  urges  me  to  action," 
others  "  Disperser,"  *'  Smasher,"  and  so  forth. 
Those  which  belong  to  well-known  chiefs 
or  distinguished  warriors  are  used  much  as 
cards  among  ourselves.  If,  for  eximiple,  a 
great  chief  desires  to  pay  a  visit,  he  will  send 
his  club  as  an  intimation  that  the  owner  will 
follow.  Or,  if  one  chief  asks  another  for  aid 
in  war,  the  ordinary  mode  of  showing  that 
the  application  is  tivorably  received  is  for 
the  latter  to  send  his  club  by  the  ambassador 
who  brought  the  message. 

There  is  as  great  variety  of  spears  as  of 
clubs.  Spears  are  almost  invariably  of  great 
length,  some  measuring  fourteen  or  fifteen 
feet  in  length.  They  are  made  from  hard 
wood  and  are  almost  invariably  armed  with  a 
series  of  barbs.  In  the  manufacture  and 
arrangement  of  the  barbs,  the  Fijians  show 
wonderful  ingenuity.  Mostly,  they  are  not 
from  the  same  piece  of  wood  .is  the  spear 
itself,  but  in  many  weapons  they  are  made 
of  other  materials.  Tlie  sharp  tail-bone  of 
the  sting-ray  is  a  favorite  material,  both  for 
the  points  and  barbs  of  spears,  probably 
because  it  is  very  hai'd,  and  so  brittle  that  it 
is  nearly  sure  to  break  off  in  the  wound. 


Othor  barbs  are  made  of  a  wood  which  has 
the  jiropcrty  of  sivclliug  up  when  moi.ituncd, 
aud  burHtins  in  the  wound,  bo  that  it  can 
hardly  Ih:  vxtnicted.  Such  speam  as  this 
arc  called  by  a  very  ominous  title,  "  The 
priest  is  too  late."  Some  of  the  opears  are 
not  only  car\-ed  in  various  patterns,  but  have 
the  heuds  (-ut  into  a  kind  of  bold  open  work 
pattern,  which  lias  a  very  elegant  appear- 
ance, ihoufcli  it  must  detract  greatly  from 
the  stnmgtli  of  the  weapon.  One  of  the  or- 
dinary Fijiau  apcars  is  shown  on  pajje  0411, 
and  is  isiknt  from  specimens  in  my  collection, 
in  which  thero  are  several  othero,  but  all  of 
a  similar  character. 

Many  of  the  weajions  have  more  than 
point  III  the  specimens  which  I  have,  the 
points  are  rather  more  than  a  yard  in  length, 
and  are  made  of  separate  pieces  of  wood,  in- 
geniously dovetailed  into  the  shaft  of  the 
spear,  and  held  in  their  place  by  lashings  of 
siRiiet.  In  my  specimen,  the  manufaeturer 
has  been  so  hivisii  of  his  labor,  tiiat  he  has 
not  ouly  woven  the  sinnct  into  elegant  pat- 
terns, tiLit  ha-s  continued  them  along  the 
whole  of  the  shaft,  covuring  it  witli  a  sort  of 
mixture  uf  the  xigzng  a:id  the  dentated  pat- 
terns. There  are  also  spears  with  several 
points,  each  point  being  barbed  or  deeply 
aerrated  on  the  inside  c^.  These  are  not 
for  war.  but  for  fishing  purposes.  As  for 
the  wnr  in  which  these  weapons  are  used,  it 
is  hardly  deserving  of  the  name. 

When  two  chiel'9  liave  decided  on  going 
to  war,  nii'ssengers  pass  between  them,  and 
both  sides  bent  up  recruits  for  their  armies 
and  olfer  gills  to  the  gods.  Whales'  teeth 
and  ft)od  fcirin  the  cliit^  part  of  these  offer- 
ings, and  the  latter  is  often  given  in  vast 
quatitJIics.  Independent  chiefs  often  take 
advantage  of  war  to  increase  their  property. 
Such  a  chief,  for  example,  though  urged  tJy 
both  sides  to  join  them,  trims  and  hesitates, 
and  bides  his  time.  One  party  will  tlieii 
send  him  a  bribe,  and  as  soon  as  tlie  other 
party  hear  of  it,  they  send  a  larger  hribo,  in 
onler  to  *'  jirt-SM  down  "  the  fonner  gift  Thi 
result  usually  is,  that  the  recipient  keep) 
both  bribes,  and  eventually  declines  to  flglit 
on  either  side. 

The  forces  are  gathered  by  a  series  of  re- 
views, held  as  the  army  marches.  These 
reviews  form  the  great  charm  of  war,  as 
any  amount  of  lioastingmay  be  done  with- 
out the  slightest  risk.  Bach  warrior  rushes 
up  to  the  ccimmanding  chief,  brandishes  his 
weapons,  and  boasts  of  the  great  deeds  which 
he  is  going  to  do;  all  the  warriors  being  in 
their  very  best,  with  bodies  covered  with 
black  powder,  so  as  to  contrast  with  the 
snow- while  masi,  and  their  faces"  painted  as 
none  but  a  Fijian  can  prunt  them,  in  order 
to  look  an  martial  as  possible. 

The  chief  often  ridicules  the  pretensions 
of  these  men,  insinuating  that  they  will  bo 
more  ready  to  run  away  than  to  fight;  but 
this  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  them 


to  display  their  courage,  and,  by  way  of  In- 
ducing tnem  to  Bght  well,  lai^  gifts  an 


promised  to  those  who  distinguish 
selves  in  battle.  • 

Sometimes  a  warrior,  curried  away  by  tba 
excitement  of  the  moment,  boasts  that  hs 
will  kill  the  enemy's  chief,  cat  his  flesh,  and 
make  adrinking-cup  of  his  skull.  This  is  gen- 
erally a  very  foolish  proceeding.  The  men- 
aced chief  is  sure  to  hear  of  it,  and  to  prom- 
ise a  large  reward  if  the  boaster  be  W  ~~ 
nhve. 

Bhould  he  be  captured,  his  fate  is  certain. 
His  hands  ar^  bound  behind  him,  and  a 
large  bundle  of  dried  cocoa-nut  leaves  ii 
fusteucd  tightly  aci'oss  his  shoulders,  mi>- 
Jccting  for  several  I'ect  on  eillier  side.  ^Iw 
ends  of  the  leaves  are  then  lighted,  and  tha 
poor  wretch  is  left  to  die.  the  spectaton 
laughing  and  J<-ering  at  him  as  be  mm 
about,  maddened  by  the  torment.  TbiM 
jiunishment  is  called  by  a  name  which  si^ 
nitics  carrying  fuel.  The  artist  baa  repre- 
sented in  the  lower  engraving,  on  theMSd 
IM^,  this  frightful  fate  of  the  boaster. 

The  party  that  are  attitcked  usually  n 
inio  a  native  fort,  the  stnielure   of  wUA 
otieu  shows  great  engineering  skill. 
Fijians  are  very  apt  at  selecting  a  spot  w 
is  difilcult  of  accec'S,  and  foriifying  It  in  i 
a  manner  that  two  or  three  men  could  heU 
it  against  a  thousand,    llr.  Williams  visitad    , 
one  of  these  forts,  and  found  that  the  if 
jinmch  to  it  was  not  without  danger,  en 
in  time  of  peace.    The  only  path  to  tne  hi 
led  through  thick  and  tangled  vcgetatin, 
and  terminated  on  the  edge  of  a  predpleil  I 
The  entriincc  to  the  fbrt  was  on  the  ftce  of  ' 
the  preci]>ice,  several  yards  fi~om  the  end  at 
the  iiath,  anil  there  was  no  mode  of  gettiPf 
to  it  except  by  crawling  alon^  tlio  pcip^ 
dicular  rock  by  me.iiis  of  little  holes  tk. 
which    the    toes    and  fingers  could  be  to 
serted. 

When  the  natives  cannot  find  a  plM'Xi^-..^.^ 
such  natural  strength,  they  have  a  nj  ^^^ 
defending  the  entrance  by  a  series  of  gtl^^^^^ 
with  traverses  between  them,  so  that  ^^^^^ 
enemies  who  forced  the  first  gate  *-^^^^ 
obliged  to  go  for  some  distance  throu.-^^^^^^ 
narrow  passage  which  was  pierced  witlv  ^-^^^ 
holes,  tlirough  which  spears  could  be      m  '_    n^^ 

ig  the  second  gate,  a  aimilar  si^-^^^^  .^ 


Iiad  to  be  run  before  they  could 
Ihird.  Thorny  trees  are  in  great 
for  the  outer  defences  of  these  1 
bare-skinned  natives  greatly  drea 
prickly  walls,  which  every  year  g« 
dense 'and  less  penetrable. 

Knowing  the  strength  of  the 
natives  do  not  care  about  assani* 
and,  as  they  advance  to  the  ^™ 
themselves  of  every  cover.  Thes 
and  shout  derisive  taunts  at  ^3 
challenging  them  to  come  out  ^ 
Sometimes  the   challenge  ii  »^m 
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T  of  warriors  issuing  from  the  fort 
ch  selecting  an  adversary  ;  often,  how- 
is  soon  as  the  besiegers  see  their 
ige  answered,  they  run  away  as  fast 
r  can,  the  Fijian  liking  to  come  behind 
emv  and  knock  him  on  the  head 
ily  better  than  to  oppose  him  in  open 

[Id  a  fort  be  taken,  the  slaughter  is 
il,  and  is  nothing  but  a  massacre,  the 
-  number  being  killed,  and  the  rest 
?cl  to  be  put  to  death  by  torture.  One 
e  mode  of  torture  is  to  stun  the  un- 
captive  with  a  club,  and  to  throw 
to  a  heated  oven  by  way  of  bringing 
lok  to  his  senses.  The  strujjglcs  of 
fortunate  man  as  the  fierce  heat  re- 
hiin  to  consciousness  arc  greeted 
lughter  and  jeers  by  the  delighted 
ors.  Others  are  bound  hand  and 
d  given  to  the  sons  of  chiefs  as  sub- 
1  which  they  can  try  their  skill  at  tor- 

these  exjtfeditions  are  nearly  always 
Q  canoes,  the  return  of  the  war  party 
i  from  a  great  distance,  and  all  the 
ion  assemble  on  the  beach  to  wel- 
:he  victorious  warriors,  the  women 
3^  and  singing  songs  of  tnumph  in 
>f  the  conquerors.  A  horrible  scene 
ikes  place,  too  horrible  indeed  to  be 
ed :  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  offered 
temples,  the  ovens  are  prepared,  and 
le  days  unbridled  license  reigns  su- 

mnexion  with  warfare  must  be  men- 
a  curious  custom  of  giving  a  new 
to  men  who  have  killed  any  of  the 
during  the  campaign.  Whether  the 
be  an  armed  warrios  slain  in  fair 
m  unarmed  man  knocked  down  by 
,  a  woman,  or  even  a  little  child,  sig- 
lothini^.  The  warrior  has  clubbed  an 
,  and  has  a  right  to  his  new  name  of 
Should  he  have  killed  a  chief,  he 
Jae  name  of  his  victim,  and  sometimes 
n  chief  honors  him  by  calling  the  man 
f,  his  canoe,  his  comb,  &c.  Of  the 
intion  ceremonv^  wherein  the  new 
it  siven,  Mr.  Williams  once  saw  a 
szoeilent  example  at  Somo-somo,  the 
t  of  consecration  being  a  young  chief. 
e  king  and  leading  men  having  taken 
Beats  in  the  public  square,  fourteen 
prere  brought  and  spread  out,  and 
!hese  were  placed  a  bale  of  cloth  and 
lale^s  teeth.  Near  by  was  laid  a  sail 
ad  on  it  several  men  s  dresses.  The 
chief  now  made  his  appearance,  bear- 
one  hand  a  large  pine-apple  club,  and 
other  a  common  reed,  while  his  long 
»f  masi  dragged  on  the  ground  behind 

i  his  reaching  the  mats,  an  old  man 
he  reed  out  of  the  hero's  hand,  and 
ched  a  joath  to  deposit  it  carefully  in 
nple  of  the  war  gcki    The  king  men 


ordered  the  young  chief  to  stand  upon  the 
bale  of  cloth ;  and  while  he  obeyed,  a  num- 
ber of  women  came  into  the  square,  bring- 
ing small  dishes  of  turmeric  mixed  with  oil, 
which  they  placed  before  the  youth,  and 
retired  with  a  song.  The  masi  was  now 
removed  by  the  chief  himself,  an  attendant 
substituting  one  much  larger  in  its  stead. 
The  king's  Mata  (aide-de-camp)  next  se- 
lected several  dishes  of  tlie  colored  oil,  and 
anointed  the  warrior  from  the  roots  of  the 
hair  to  his  heels. 

"  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  one  of 
the  spectators  stepped  forward  and  ex- 
changed clubs  with  the  anointed,  and  soon 
another  did  the  same.  Then  one  left  him  a 
gun  in  place  of  the  club,  and  many  similar 
changes  were  effected,  under  a  belief  that 
the  weapons  thus  passing  through  his  hands 
derived  some  virtue. 

"  The  mats  were  now  removed,  and  a  por- 
tion of  them  sent  to  the  temole,  some  of  the 
turmeric  being  sent  after  tnem.  The  king 
and  old  men,  followed  by  the  young  man 
and  two  men  sounding  conchs,  now  pro- 
ceeded to  the  seaside,  where  the  anointed 
one  passed  through  the  ancients  to  the  wa- 
ter's ed^e,  retiurned,  while  the  king  and 
those  with  him  counted  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  and  each  then  threw  a  stone  into 
the  sea.  The  whole  company  now  went 
back  to  the  town  with  blasts  of  the  trumpet 
shells,  and  a  peculiar  hooting  of  the  men, 

'"  Custom  requires  that  a  hut  should  be 
built,  in  which  the  anointed  man  and  his 
companions  may  pass  the  next  three  nights, 
during  which  time  the  newly  named  hero 
must  not  lie  down,  but  sleep  as  he  sits;  he 
must  not  change  his  maai,  or  remove  the 
turmeric,  or  enter  a  house  in  which  there  is 
a  woman,  until  that  period  has  elapsed.  In 
the  case  now  described,  the  hut  had  not 
been  built,  and  the  young  chief  was  permit- 
ted to  use  the  temple  of  the  god  of  war  in- 
stead. 

**  During  the  three  days  he  was  on  an  in- 
cessant march,  followed  by  half  a  score  lads 
reddened  like  himself.  After  three  weeks 
he  paid  me  a  visit,  on  the  first  day  of  his 
being  permitted  to  enter  a  house  in  which 
there  was  a  female.  He  informed  me  his 
new  name  was  Kidla,  or  Flag." 

When  a  name  of  honor  has  thus  been 
given  to  a  man,  the  complimentary  title  of 
Koroi,  or  consecrated,  is  prefixed  to  it 

The  battles  of  the  Fijians  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  remarkable  for  the  slaughter  that  takes 
place.  They  are,  in  fact,  little  but  a  series 
of  single  combats.  When  a  man  falls,  his 
friends  try  to  get  him  off  the  ground  to  save 
his  life,  if  possible,  or  to  be  able  to  bury  the 
body  if  he  should  die ;  while  the  enemy  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  secure  the  wounded 
man  in  order  to  bake  and  eat  him.  No  dis- 
honor is  attached  to  the  fact  of  a  slain  man 
being  eaten.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  proof 
of  his  courage,  for  none  but  those  who  die 
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bravely  in  battle  are  eaten  in  the  feast 
which  follows  upon  the  victory,  the  bo<lies 
of  slain  cowards  being  contemptuously 
thrown  into  the  bush. 

"We  now  come  to  a  more  pleasing  part  of 
Fijian  character,  namely,  the  various  inci- 
dents of  domestic  life. 

As  soon  as  the  Fijian  cliild  comes  into  the 
world,  it  is  taken  from  the  mother,  and 
given  to  another  woman  for  tliree  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  she  lies  at  her  ease.  The 
first  clothing  which  the  child  receives  is  a 
thick  coating  of  turmeric  oil,  and  the  first 
food  which  it  knows  is  either  the  juice  of 
sugar-cane  or  of  cocoa-nut.  A  name  is  given 
to  the  child  as  soon  as  possible  after  its  birth, 
and  these  names  are  generally  significant  of 
some  event  that  has  happened  either  to  the 
child  itself  or  to  some  member  of  its  fam- 

Though  the  Fijian  children  spend  the 
great  part  of  their  time  in  the  open  air, 
and  are  untrammelled  by  clothing,  thoy  are 
liable  to  a  very  unpleasant  disease  calletl 
the  "  thoko,"  wliich  somewhat  resi'mbhis  the 
*' yaws  "of  the  negro  tribes.  The  parents 
are  rather  glad  than  sorry  to  see  their  chil- 
dren artlict^d  with  this  disease,  as  they  be- 
lieve that  it  forms  a  necessary  adjunct  to  in- 
fantile health,  and  that  a  child  who  escapes 
the  thoko  is  sure  to  be  sickly  and  feeble  when 
it  grows  up. 

The  Fijian  child  receives  no  training,  un- 
less encouragement  of  every  bad  passion 
may  be  called  by  that  name.  Revenge  is 
impressed  upon  the  child's  mind  from  its 
earliest  infancy,  and  most  horrible  are  the 
means  which  are  sometimes  employed  for 
this  purjmse.  In  riper  years  the  duty  of  re- 
venge is  kept  always  before  his  eyes.  "Should 
one  man  insult  another,  the  ofieiided  individ- 
ual keei)s  himself  constantly  reminded  of 
the  oifonce  by  placing  some  object  in  his 
sight,  and  not  removing  it  until  he  has 
avenged  himself. 

Sometimes  he  will  effect  the  same  puq)ose 
by  dcrpriving  himself  of  some  luxury  until 
he  has  had  his  revenge.  One  man,  for  ex- 
ample, will  plait  his  hair  in  a  particular 
manner,  another  will  hang  some  article  of 
dress  in  his  house,  while  another  will  re- 
fuse to  dance,  or  to  eat  of  some  particular 
kind  of  food.  One  chief,  for  example,  hung 
a  roll  of  tobacco  on  the  roof  of  his  house, 
with  the  intention  of  refusing  to  smoke  until 
he  had  killed  his  enemy  and  could  smoke 
that  tobacco  over  the  dead  body.  Another 
refrained  from  speaking,  and  would  only  an- 
swer by  whistling. 

The  knowledge  of  this  custom  makes  the 
Fijians  a  most  nervous  race.  Should  a 
strange  canoe  appear  off  the  coast,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  villages  are  all  in  a  stil*, 
some  esca])ing  to  the  woods,  and  others  con- 
cealing their  food  and  other  valuables  in 
secret  storehouses.     They  do  not  like  to 


walk  alone  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Williams 
mentions  that  he  has  seen  a  whole  company 
disperse  at  the  lifting  of  a  telescope,  ana, 
more  than  once,  when  he  was  visited  by  na- 
tives and  the  door  suddenly  slammcdwith 
the  wind,  the  whole  of  his  visitors  rushed 
tumultuously  out  of  the  windows.  On  one 
occasion,  a  number  of  men  were  (bragging  a 
large  canoe  into  the  sea,  when  one  o7  them 
espied  a  slight  crack  on  one  side.  He 
whispered  his  discover}-  to  the  man  next 
him,  he  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  every  man  had  run  away  from  the 
boat,  fearing  lest  the  owner  should  charge 
him  with  having  done  the  damage. 

The  amusements  of  the  Fijians  are  rather 
more  varied  than  is  usually  the  case  among 
savages.  Some  of  them  are  identical  with 
many  of  our  own  children's  games,  such  as 
"  hide  and  seek,'' ''  blind  man  s  buff,''  and  a 
sort  of  "  hop,  skip,  and  jump."  A  sort  of 
"pitch  and  toss,"  is  also  in  vogue,  the  substi- 
tute for  pence  being  the  fiat,  circular  fruit 
of  a  species  of  mimosa.       ^ 

They  have  one?  game  which  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  "'kangaroo-rat^ 
of  Australia,  which  has  been  described  oo 
page  730.    The  players  have  a  reed  alXHit 
four  feet  in  length,  at  one  end  of  which  is  an 
oval  piece  of  hard  and  heavy  wood  some  six 
inches  in  length.    This  instrument  is  held 
between  the  thumb  and  middle  finger,  the 
end  of  the  forefinger  being  applied  to  its  ex- 
tremity.    With  a  peculiar  underhand  jerk 
the  plfiyer  drives  it  horizontally,  so  that  it 
glides  i)ver  the   ground  for  a  ccnsiderabk 
distance,  the  plaver  who  sends  the  missile 
farthest  being  the  winner.     In  order  that 
this  favorite  gam(;  may  be  constantly  played^ 
each  village  lias  attached  to  it  a  long  strip 
of  smooth  sward,  which  is  kept  sedulouslj' 
trimmed,  so   that    the    missile    may  skim 
along  with  as  little  resistance  as  possible. 

Tlien  there  is  the  swing.  This  is  made 
much  like  the  New  Zealand  swing,  but  la 
used  in  a  different  manner.  Instead  of  be- 
ing held  by  the  hands  alone,  the  rope  haa  % 
loop  at  the  end,  into  which  the  swiuger  Vn- 
serts  bis  toot.  Sometimes,  it  has  a  l^T^ 
knot,  on  which  both  f*eet  can  be  suppoxXjc^ 
Drawing  the  rope  to  the  top  of  a  cotw^'Cp 
lent  bank,  the  swinger  grasps  it  w\\Av  \^ 
hands,  leaps  in  the  air,  places  his  foot  Vw^ 
loop,  and  goes  sweeping  through  a."*:^.  vt 
mous  ai\\  the  radius  of  which  often  *:"=j->?;.< 
filly  feet.  In  some  cases  the  swiiiff  "m.-!^ 
by  the  water  side,  and  the  more  uff^^.- — v'^ 
the  perfonners  loosen  their  gras 
proper  moment,  aud  are  hurled  tlir 
air  into  the  water. 

One  favorite  game,  called  Ririki, 
after  the  following  fashion  :  —  CI 
water's  edge  is  fixed  a  stout  post,  a 
is  laid  the  trunk  of  a  tall  cocoa-n 
that  its  base  rests  on  the  groun 
tip  projects  over  the  water.    The 
sists  in  running  at  full  speed  u 
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3  tree,  and  jumping  into  the  water  one 
the  other,  swimming  ashore  and  re- 
Vkg  the  process.  This  is  a  very  lively 
,  the  natives  shouting  and  laughing  thq 
s  time,  and  plunging  so  rapidly  in  suc- 
m  that  the  water  beneath  the  end  of 
Dclined  tree  is  white  with  foam.  The 
e  are  admirable  swimmers,  and,  hav- 
ecn  accustomed  to  swim  as  soon  as  they 
walk,  disport  themselves  in  the  water 
a5  much  ease  as  on  land.  They  are 
of  swimming  out  to  sea  in  parties,  and 
Q  various  aquatic  games,  such  as  trying 
ih  each  other  under  water,  diving,  rac- 
nd  so  forth. 

tie  of  their  sports  are  rather  rough. 
have  one  game  which  bears  a  certain 
ihlance  to  snow-balling,  except  that  the 
les  are  bitter  oranges  instead  of  snow- 
In  some  places  they  jerk  stones  at 
other  by  means  of  elastic  bamboos,  and 
» with  such  force  that  considerable  pain 
ised  when  the  missile  strikes  the  bare 

Betimes  a  sort  of  mock  battle  takes 
.  When  food  is  brought  to  the  men, 
omen  suddenly  rush  upon  them,  try  to 

them  away,  and  to  seize  the  food. 
b  ai»  the  women  may  be,  the  men  sel- 
■etaliate,  except  by  taking  their  assail- 
round  the  waists  and  throwing  them 
5  ground.  Mr.  Williams  mentions  one 
ice  when  a  woman  actually  shot  a  man 
irith  an  arrow,  turning  the  mock  fight 

sari  realitv.  Several  cases  are  known 
i  the  men  have  been  so  severely 
ed  that  they  have  afterward  died  of 
wounds. 

certain  occasions  an  amusing  game  is 
il  by  the  young  men.    A  thin  earthen- 

Tessel  is  filled  with  water  and  sus- 
bd  from  a  bou^h,  and  a  number  of 
I  men  with  their  eyes  blindfolded,  try 
ik  the  vessel  by  striking  at  it  with 
-•ticks. 

and   dancing  are  greatly  studied 

the  Fijians,  and  any  one  who  knows 

dince  is  sure  to  earn  plenty  of  goods 

'ling  it.    Their  musical  instruments 

poor,  consisting  of  drums,  pipes, 

ibipets.    The  first-mentioned  instru- 

iire  nothing  more  than  wooden  cylin- 
^tfarough  one  side  of  which  a  ffrodve  is 
iboot  an  inch  or  so  in  width.  The  pipes 
i  two  kinds;  namely,  a  sort  of  pandean 
made  of  several  strips  of  bamboo  fas- 
I  tojxether,  and  the  flute.  This  latter  in- 
lent  is  played  by  placing  the  aperture 

to  one  nostril,  and  breathing  through 
Oe  the  other  is  stopped  with  the  thumb 
e  left  hand.  The  trumpets  are  merely 
i-fthells  blown  through  a  hole  in  the 

t  dances  are  very  carefhlly  got  up,  and 

resemble  military  movements  than 

s,  the  similitude  oeing  increased  by 

lartial  array  d  the  dancers,  who  are  all 


dressed  as  if  for  war,  their  faces  painted  with 
scarlet,  their  bodies  j)owdered  with  black, 
and  their  best  clubs  or  spears  in  their  hands. 
They  execute  intricate  manoeuvres,  march- 
ing in  various  figures,  wheeling,  halting, 
and  stamping  their  feet  in  exact  time  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  song  and  the  beat  of  the 
drum.  Sometimes  several  hundred  men 
are  engaged  in  the  dance,  while  the  musi-* 
cians  are  twenty  or  thirty  in  number. 

The  scene  at  one  of  these  dances  is  very 
picturesque,  but  it  wants  the  furious  energy 
which  gives  such  fiery  animation  to  the  war 
dance  of  the  New  Zealanders,  the  move- 
ments, though  correct  in  point  of  time, 
being  comparatively  dull  and  heavy.  In 
order  to  enliven  it  a  little  more,  a  profes- 
sional bufibon  is  usually  introduced  upon 
the  scene,  who  performs  sundry  grotesmie 
movements,  and  is  usually  applauded  for  his 
exertions. 

Music  and  dancing  are  always  used  at  the 
celebration  of  a  marriage,  and,  as  may  be 
imagined  from  the  punctilious  nature  of  the 
Fijian,  there  is  no  lack  of  ceremony  on  the 
occasion. 

Mostly,  girls  are  betrothed  when  they  are 
quite  infants,  no  regard  being  paid  to  dis- 
parity of  age  between  themselves  and  their 
mtended  husbands.  The  form  of  betrothal 
is  rather  curious,  and  consists  in  the  mother 
of  the  child  taking  a  small  liku,  or  woman's 
girdle,  and  presenting  it  to  the  man,  who 
from  that  moment  takes  her  daughter  under 
his  protection  until  she  is  old  enough  to  be 
married. 

In  those  cases  where  a  young  man  takes  a 
liking  to  a  young  woman,  he  asks  h(T  of  her 
father,  malting  at  the  same  time  a  small 
present  as  a  matter  of  form.  Should  the 
application  be  successful,  an  interchange  of 
presents  then  takes  place  between  the 
friends  of  both  parties,  and  in  a  few  days 
follows  the  ceremony  called  *'  warming," 
which  consists  in  conveying  to  the  house  of 
the  bride  some  food  prepared  by  the  in- 
tended husband.  In  most  parts  of  Fiji,  the 
bride  has  a  complete  holiday  for  four  days, 
sitting  quietly  at  home,  dressed  in  her  finest 
apparel,  and  painted  with  turmeric  and  oil. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  four  days,  she  is 
taken  by  a  number  of  married  women  to 
the  sea,  where  they  all  join  in  fishing,  and 
afterward  cook  the  fish  that  they  have  taken. 
The  cooking  being  completed,  the  bride- 
groom is  sent  for,  and  the  betrothed  couple 
eat  together,  each  giving  the  other  a  por-» 
tion  of  food. 

After  this  ceremony  comes  a  period  dur- 
ing which  the  bridegroom  is  employed  in 
building  a  house  for  his  intended  wife,  and 
the  girl  undergoes  the  painful  tattooing 
which  marks  her  as  having  taken  hor  place 
among  women.  During  this  time,  she  re- 
mains within  the  house  so  as  to  shield  her 
complexion  from  the  sun.  The  house  being 
completed,  all  the  firiends  of  both  famihes 
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are  gathered  together,  and  a  great  feast 
takes  place,  at  which  the  givers  make  it  a 
point  of  Ikonor  to  be  as  lavish  as  possible. 
At  the  end  of  this  feast,  the  girl  is  lormally 
handed  over  to  her  husband,  and  exchanges 
her  narrow  liku  for  the  broader  garment 
befitting  her  new  condition. 

When  the  daughter  of  an  important  chief 
is  married,  her  father  always  gives  her  a 
number  of  female  attendants,  sometimes  as 
many  as  twelve  or  fifteen  accompanying  the 
bride  to  her  home.  They  are  placed  under 
the  charge  of  an  elderly  woman  who  acts  as 
their  superintendent,  and  are  called  by  a 
name  which  signifies  a  pet  servant  There 
is  always  a  great  scene  at  the  departure  of  a 
bride  to  her  home, 'all  her  relations  and 
friends  crowding  round  her,  and  kissing  her 
until  she  is  nearly  smothered  by  their 
caresses. 

An  interesting  description  of  the  presen- 
tation of  a  bride  is  given  by  Mr.  "Williams, 
and  the  artist  has  reproduced  the  scene  in 
the  engraving  No.  1,  on  the  next  page. 
"She  was  brought  in  at  the  principal  en- 
trance by  the  king's  aunt  and  a  few  matrons, 
and  then,  led  only  by  the  old  lady,  ap- 
proached the  king.  She  was  an  interesting 
girl  of  fifteen,  glistening  with  oil,  wearing  a 
new  liku,  and  a  necklace  of  curved  ivory 
pointi^,  radiating:  from  her  neck,  and  turning 
upward.  The  King  then  received  from  his 
aunt  the  girl,  with  two  whale's  teeth,  which 
she  carried  in  her  hand.  When  she  was 
seated  at  his  feet,  his  majesty  repeated  a  list 
of  their  gods,  and  finished  by  praying  that  the 
girl  might  live,  and  bring  forth  male  children. 

"  To  her  friends,  two  men  who  had  come 
in  at  the  back  door,  he  gave  a  musket,  beg- 
ging them  not  to  think  hardly  of  his  having 
taken  their  child,  as  the  step  was  connected 
with  the  good  of  the  land,  in  which  their 
interests,  as  well  as  his  own,  were  involved. 
The  musket,  which  was  about  equivalent  to 
the  necklace,  the  men  received  with  bent 
heads,  muttering  a  short  prayer,  the  close  of 
which  was  exactlv  the  same  as  they  had 
offered  for  years,  *  Death  to  Natawa.'  Tui- 
kilakila  then  took  off  the  girPs  necklace  and 
kissed  her.  The  gayest  moment  of  her  life, 
as  far  as  dress  was  concerned,  was  past;  and 
I  felt  that  the  untying  of  that  polished  orna- 
ment from  her  neck  was  the  first  down- 
ward step  to  a  dreary  future.  Perhaps  her 
forebodings  were  like  mine,  for  she  wept, 
and  the  tears  which  glanced  off  her  bosom 
and  rested  in  distinct  drops  on  her  oily  legs 
were  seen  by  the  king,  w^ho  said,  *  Do  not 
weep.  Arc  you  going  to  leave  your  own 
land?  You  are  but  going  a  voyage,  soon  to 
return.  Do  not  think  it  a  hardship  to  go  to 
Ml)au.  Here  you  have  to  work  hard;  there 
you  will  rest.  Here  you  fare  indifferentlv; 
there  you  will  cat  the  best  of  food.  Only  clo 
not  weep  to  spoil  yourself.'  As  he  thus 
spoke,  he  playea  with  her  curly  locks,  com- 
plimenting her  on  her  face  and  figure.    She 


reminded  him  of  a  sister  of  hers,  who  had 
been  taken  to  Mbau  in  years  pasf 

She  had  certainly  reason  for  her  tears,  as 
the  condition  of  Fijian  wives  is  not  a  very 
enviable  one.  As  is  the  case  with  most 
countries  in  which  polygamy  is  practised,  the 
wives  are  apt  to  be  very  jealous  of  each 
other,  and  to  quarrel  among  tliemst'lvcs. 
Generally,  their  squabbles  are  treated  iifilh 
contemptuous  indifference  by  the  husband 
as  long  as  they  do  not  annoy  him  person- 
ally ;  but  if  he  should  feel  himself  angered, 
he  speedily  checks  the  tumult  by  belabor- 
ing all  parties  alike  with  a  very' sufficient 
stick  which  he  keeps  for  the  purpose.  One 
chief  had  a  cudgel  as  thick  as  a  broomstick, 
in  which  he  seemed,  to  take  no  lit^e  pride, 
having  carved  and  inlaid  it  with  ivory. 

Women  are  not  held  in  any  great  esti- 
mation, whether  they  be  single  or  married. 
A  rather  ludicrous  example  of  the  value  Mt 
by  Fijians  upon  women  occurred  in  the 
course  of  traffic  between  Europeans  and  na- 
tives. A  chief  had  bargained  with  the  cap- 
tain of  a  ship  for  a  musket,  the  price  of 
which  was  to  be  two  pigs.  The  chief  went 
off  with  his  musket,  but  could  only  find  one 
pig.  So  he  honorably  kept  his  bargain  by 
sending  the  one  pig  and  a  young  woman  in- 
stesid  of  the  otlier. 

In  the  description  of  the  ceremonies  at- 
tendant upon  a  wedding,  mention  was  made 
of  the  custom  of  building  a  house  for  tlie 
bride.  The  form  of  Fijian  houses  varies 
according  to  locality.  In  some  places  they 
are  sharp-ridged  and  gabled,  like  those 
which  have  already-  been  described  when 
treating  of  New  Guinea.  In  others  they  are 
round,  and  in  others  conical.  Some'  are 
built  on  posts,  and  others  simply  on  the 
ground.  As  is  the  case  throughout  all  Poly- 
nesia, the  houses  are  made  of  a  wooden 
framework  lashed  together,  and  covered 
with  a  thatch  of  reeds.  Many  of  these 
houses  are  of  great  size,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  length  and  about  forty  in  width. 
A  house  that  is  meant  to  endure  for 
any  length  of  time  is  made  of  a  wood  called 
by  the  natives  vest,  which  is  exactly  similar 
to  the  greenheart  of  India,  and  a  sort  of 
sandal  wood  is  also  used  for  the  same  par- 
pose. 

The  walls  are  generally  made  of  reeds  ar- 
ranged in  three  layers,  the  middle  layer 
being  horizontal  and  the  outer  and  inner 
layers  perpendicular.  They  are  tied  or 
sewed  together  with  sinnet,  and  it  is  the 
Fijian  arcliitect's  pride  to  weave  the  sinnet 
into  elegant  patterns.  Some  men  are  cele- 
brated for  their  skill  in  inserting  andexc- 
cuting  these  patterns,  and  go  about  from 
place  to  place  as  they  are  wanted.  Even  the 
posts  that  support  the  .edifice  are  often  cov- 
ered with  reeds,  bound  together  in  the  same 
ingenious  manner.  The  door  is  always  a 
small  one,  probably  for  the  same  reason  that 
induces  a  Kaffir  to  make  so  low  an  en- 
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Ace   to  his  hut;    namely,  fear  of  ene- 

The  thatch  is  sometimes  of  cocoa-nut  or 
:]ir-cane  leaves,  and  sometimes  of  ffrass, 
lie  in  a  few  of  the  best  houses  both  are 
d.  The  leaves  are  doubled  over  reeds 
L  sewed  tojjether,  so  as  to  form  lengths  of 
lot  five  or  six  feet  Grass  thatch  is  fixed 
lost  exactly  as  straw  is  used  in  England 
■g  laid  on  the  roof  in  bundles,  and  held 
pn  by  long  mangrove  branches,  and  tied 
ply  with  rattan. 

louse  thatching  is  one  of  the  most  ani- 
fced  scenes  that  can  be  imagined.  As 
nas  tho  roof  is  finished,  notice  is  given  that 
thatchers  are  wanted,  and  ilicn  straight- 
f  assemble  a  gang  of  merry  laborers, 
fing  in  number  according  to  the  size  of 
bouse,  as  many  as  three  hundred  some- 
08  uniting  to  thatch  a  very  large  house. 
Be  bring  the  leaves  and  grass,  others 
id  and  sew  them  into  the  proper  form, 
I  others  take  them  to  the  thatchers. 
who  actually  apply  the  reeds  always 
themselves  in  pairs  on  the  roof,  one 
and  the  other  inside  the  building,  so 
one  can  take  the  end  of  the  lashing  as 
pushed  through  the  thatch  by  his  com- 
^  draw  it  tight,  and  return  it*  to  him. 
reader  may  find  house  thatching  repre- 
"  in  a  spirited  engraving,  on  the  957th 

noise  that  arises  from  a  lar^e  house 

the  process  of  thatching  is  almost 

mmg.      Naturally,   the    Fijian    has    a 

geiiius  for  shouting,  and  on  such  oc- 

is  he  fairly  outdoes  himself.     Some  call 

»re  grass,  leaves,  mangrove  rods  and 

i;  others  from  below  shout  in  reply  to 

Those  who  bring  the  materials  must 

shout  as  they  clamber  to  the  roof,  and 

one  throws  m  a  few  yells  occasionally 

ly  of  encouragement  to  his  compan- 

most  characteristic  part  of  a  Fijian 
is  the  ridge  pole  whicn  runs  along  the 
the  roof.    It  projects  at  either  end  f<}r 
'lerable  distance,  and  in  first-class 
is  worked    into  a   trumpet-like 
at  the  extremities.    These  projecting 
are  mostly  blackened,  and  decorated 
large  white  cowrie  shells.    A  sort  of 
made  of  grass  and  bound  with  vine- 
is  generally  laid  on  the  ridge  pole, 
in  many  cases  is  finished  off  with  a  row 
ils,  and  nearly  covered  with  patterns 
in  sinnet 

,,  though  not  alL  the  houses  have 

by  way  of  windows,  which  can  be 

>j  means  of  mats  fiwtened  over  them 

carUiins.    Within  the  house,  and  nearly 

ie  centre,  is  the  fireplace,  which  is  sunk 

le  ground  to  a  foot  or  so  in  depth,  and 

led  by  a  aort  offender  made  of  hard 
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wood.  In  very  large  houses,  the  fireplace 
is  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  and  is  covered 
by  a  wooden  framework  of  several  tiers,  on 
which  cooking  pots  and  similar  utensils  can 
be  kept.  There  is  no  chimney,  nor  even  a 
hole  in  the  roof,  so  that  all  the  smoke  from 
the  fireplace  ascends  to  the  roofV-and  finds 
its  way  out  through  the  thatch  as  it  best  can. 
In  nearly  every  case  the  doorway  is  fur- 
nished w^ith  a  projecting  roof 

In  connection  with  roof  thatching,  a  char- 
acteristic joke  is  recorded  of  tlie  Mbau  peo- 
ple. The  short  missile  club  is  called  uto, 
and  the  act  of  hurling  it  is  called  nkiula. 
The  latter  word,  however,  also  signifies 
house  thatching.  By  way  of  a  jiractical 
joke,  the  people  of  Mbau  sent  to  those  of 
Tailevu,  asking  them  to  come  and  ulaula. 
The  latter,  takmg  the  word  in  its  ordinary 
sense,  accepted  the  invitation,  and  came, 
expecting  the  usual  scene  of  merriment, 
when  to  their  surprise,  they  w^ere  salutea 
by  a  volley  of  ulas  hurled  at  them  by  their 
entertainers. 

The  furniture  of  a  Fiiian  house  is  simple. 
At  one  end  is  a  raised  dais,  on  which  the 
maater  of  the  house  sleeps  by  ni^lit  and 
reclines  by  day.  It  is  coverea  wiUi  mats, 
and  over  it  are  hung  the  sheets  of  thin  masi 
which  are  used  as  mosquito  curtains.  On 
this  dais  are  generally  one  or  two  pillows. 
These  implements  are  not  unlike  tnose  of 
the  Kaffirs,  being  nothing  more  than  cylin- 
drical bars  of  wood  supported  on  legs  at 
either  end.  Some  of  them  are  from  four  to 
five  feet  in  length.  This  form  of  pillow  is 
used  on  account  of  the  mop-like  headdress 
of  the  natives,  which  would  be  pressed  out 
of  all  shape  were  it  laid  on  an  ordinary  pil- 
low. 

On  the  hearth  are  several  large  earthen- 
ware cooking  pots,  oval  in  shape,  and  eac*h 
set  on  "three  stones.  As  the  quantity  of 
food  in  them  diminishes,  they  are  gradually 
tilted,  so  that  when  they  contain  but  very 
little  food  they  lie  quite  on  their  |ides. 
Near  the  hearth  lies  the  thick  concave 
board  on  which  bread  is  kneaded,  and  close 
to  the  board  are  the  smooth  round  stones 
by  which  the  operation  of  kneading  is  con- 
ducted. The  small  hand  nets  used  for  fish- 
ing are  kept  near  the  fire,  together  with  the 
knives  and  other  implements  used  in  pre- 
paring food.  Several  earthen  water  jars  are 
always  placed  near  the  fire.  Thev  may  be 
distinguished  by  their  glazed  surfaces,  and 
are  placed  careiully  on  a  thick  bed  of  grass. 
A  f^w  bamboo  vessels  containing  salt  and 
fresh  water,  are  generally  placed  near  the 
larger  iars.  Round  the  foot  of  the  wall  are 
rangea  a  series  of  bowls  and  jars,  which 
contain  the  arrowroot  and  similar  articles  of 
food. 
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The  religion,  or  rather  the  superstition,  of 
the  Fijians  is  much  like  that  of  other  poly- 
theists.  The  people  acknowledge  vast  num- 
bers of  gods  of  greater  or  lesser  power; 
most,  if  not  all,  of  which  are  symbolized 
under  some  natural  form,  such  as  a  hawk,  a 
tree,  or  the  like.  Every  Fijian  considers 
himself  under  the  protection  of  some  espe- 
cial god,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  will  not 
eat  the  animal  which  is  his  symbol.  ' 
An  amusing  instance  of  the  reverence 

?aid  to  the  symbols  of  the  gods  occurred  at 
^ilio^  A  very  powerful  god,  who  is  wor- 
shipped at  that  place,  resides  in  a  land  crab, 
but,  as  that  crustacean  is  scarcely  ever  seen 
in  the  locality,  there  are  but  few  opportuni- 
ties of  paying  the  proper  worship.  When- 
ever any  one  saw  a  land  crab,  he  immedi- 
ately ran  to  the  priest,  and  forthwith  the 
whole  place  was  in  a  commotion.  The  peo- 
ple assembled  to  pay  their  respects  to  tneir 
deity,  and  a  number  of  cocoa-nuts  were 
gathered,  strung  togetherj  and  humbly  pre- 
sented to  the  crab  deity  m  order  to  propi- 
tiate him,  and  to  induce  him  to  give  them 
fair  weather  and  a  healthy  season. 

As  to  the  particular  doctrines  of  the 
Fijian  religion,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
learn  much  about  them.  In  the  first  place, 
the  people  know  nothinjj,  and  the  priests, 
who  know  but  little,  dislike  communicating 
their  knowledge.  Even  the  Christian  con- 
verts can  seldom  be  induced  to  speak  on  the 
subject  with  any  degree  of  truth. 


The  priests  are  known  by  their  oflteial 
insignia,  which  consists  of  an  oval  fh>ntlet 
of  scarlet  feathers,  and  a  long-toothed  comb 
made  of  separate  pieces  of  wood  ingeniously 
fastened  together.  Several  of  these  coii)M 
are  in  my  collection,  and  are  excellent 
examples  of  the  artistic  culpabilities  of  th# 
makers.  No  two  of  them  are  alike,  the  deli- 
cate thread  which  fastens  them  together 
being  woven  in  a  singular  variety  ot  pat- 
terns. The  threads  are  nearly  as  fine  as 
hairs,  and  an  additional  beauty  is  given  to 
the  pattern  by  using  alternately  a  deep 
bl^ck  and  a  glittering  yellow  thread. 

The  priests  communicate  with  their  dei- 
ties by  throwing  themselves  into  a  sort  <rf 
ecstatic  state,  technically  called  "sliaking,* 
in  which  the  whole  body  is  convulsed,  and 
the  utterances  which  come  from  the  foam- 
ing lips  are  held  to  be  the  responses  of  the 
god.  A  vivid  idea  of  this  moae  of  consullr 
ins:  a  deity  is  given  by  Mr.  "Williams  in  tli« 
valuable  work  to  which  reference  has  oftei* 
been  made. 

"  Nothing  like  regular  worship  or  habitual 
reverence  is  found,  and  a  principle  of  fear 
seems  the  onlj  motive  for  religious  observ- 
ailces;  and  this  is  f\illy  practised  on  by  the 
priests,  through  whom  alone  the  people  hare 
access  to  the  gods,  when  they  wish  to  pre- 
sent petitions  atfecting  their  social  or  indi* 
vidual  interest  When  matters  of  importanoe 
are  involved,  the  soro  or  offering  oonaisti 
of  large  quantitieB  of  fi)od,  togeOker  with 
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Tvhales'  teeth.  In  smaller  affairs  a  tooth, 
club,  mat,  or  spear,  is  enough.  Young  nuts 
covered  with  turmeric  powder  fonnt'd  the 
meanest  ottering  I  have  known.  On  one 
occasion,  when  Tuikilakila  asked  the  help 
of  the  Sonio-somo  gods  in  war,  he  built  the 
war  goil  a  large  new  temple,  and  presented 
a  quantity  of  cooked  food,  with  sixty  turtles, 
besside  whales'  teeth. 

^  Part  of  the  offering  —  the  sigana  —  is 
set  apart  for  the  deity,  the  rest  forming  a 
feast  of  wliieh  all  may  "partake.  The  portion 
devoted  to  the  god  is  eaten  by  his  priest  and 
by  old  men,  but  to  youths  and  women  it  is 
ta]>u. 

''  Stran;?ers  wishing  to  consult  a  god  cut  a 
quantity  of  tire  woo<l  for  the  temple.    Some- 
times only  a  dish  of  yams  or  a  whale's  tooth 
is  presented.    It  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  transaction  to  take  place  at  a  tc^mple. 
I  have  known  priests  to  become  inspired  in 
a  private  house  or  in  the  oj)en  air;  indeed, 
in  some  parts  of  Fiji,  the  latter  is  usually  the 
case. 

^One  who  intends  to  consult  the  oracle 
dresses  and  oils  himself,  and,  accomnanied 
by  a  few  others,  goes  to  the  priest,  wiio,  we 
will  suppose,  has  been  previously  informed 
of  the  intended  visit,  and  is  lying  near  the 
sacred  corner  getting  ready' liis  response. 
When  the  party  arrives,  he  rises  and  sits  so 
that  his  back  is'  near  to  the  white  cloth  by 
which  the  god  visits  him,  \yhile  the  others 
occupy  the  opposite  side  of  the  Burc.  The 
principal  person  presents  a  whale's  tooth, 
states  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  and  expresses 
a  hope  that  ttie  god  will  regard  him  with 
favor.  Sometimes  there  is  placed  before 
the  priest  a  dish  of  scented  oil  with  which 
he  anoints  himself,  and  then  receives  the 
tooth,  regarding  it  with  deep  and  serious 
attention. 

**  Unbroken  silence  follows.    The  priest 
Womes  absorbed  in  thought,  and  all  eyes 
watch  him  with  unblinking  steadiness.    In 
tfew  minutes  he  trembles;  slight  distortions 
ire  seen  in  his  face,  and  twitching  move- 
Bents  in  his  limbs.    These  increase  to  a 
^lent  muscular  action,  which  spreads  until 
tke  whole  frame  is  strongly  convulsed,  and 
the  man  shivers  as  with  a  strong  ague  fit.  In 
*onie  islands  this  is  accompanied  with  mur- 
Jora  and  sobs,  the  veins  are  greatly  en- 
v]^.  and  the  circulation  of  the    blood 
fuckened. 

'^The  priest  is  now  possessed  by  his  god, 

^  all  his  words  and  actions  are  considered 

-  *  no  longer  his  own,  but  those  of  the  deity 

viiohas  entered  into  him.    Shrill  cries  of 

Eoi aa!  Koi  aul'  ('It  is  II  It  is  IV)  fill  the 

jir,  and  the  god  is  supposed  thus  to  notify 

VI  approach.   While  giving  the  answer,  the 

^eat^  e^es  stand  out  and  roll  as  if  in  a 

tttiaj'^  his  Yoice  is  unnatural,  his  face  pale, 

Us  lips  livid,  his  breathing  depressed,  and  his 

entire  appearance  like  that  or  a  furious  mad- 

miiL    Tne  sweat  runs  from  every  pore,  and 
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tears  start  from  his  strained  eves;  after  which 
the  symptoms  gradually  disfippear.  The 
j)riest  looks  round  with  a  vacant  stare,  and  as 
the  god  says  '  I  <lepart,'  announces  his  actual 
departure  by  violently  Hinging  himsijll'down 
on  the  mat,  or  by  suddenly  striking  the 
ground  with  a  club,  when  those  at  a  distance 
are  informed  by  blasts  on  the  conch,  or  the 
firing  of  a  musket,  that  th(i  deity  has  re- 
turned into  the  world  of  spirits.-' 

In  many  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  priests 
enact  deliberate  impositions,  but  it  is  also 
certain  that  in  many  others  they  are  com- 
pletely under  the  dominion  of  frenzy,  and 
tliat  th(;y  do  not  recollect  afterward  the 
words  whicli  they  uttered  while  in  their 
delirious  state.  *' Aly  own  mind,*'  said  one 
of  them,  "departs  frdm  me,  and  then,  when 
it  is  truly  gone,  my  fjod  speaks  by  me." 

Various  modes  of  divination  are  employed 
by  the  Fijian  i>riests.  They  have,  lor  ex- 
ample, divination  by  the  leaf,  by  the  reed, 
by  the  nut,  and  by  water.  The  leaf  is  testi  d 
bV  taking  it  between  the  front  teeth  and 
biting  it.  If  it  be  completely  severed,  the 
omen  is  good;  if  it  hang  together,  even  by  a 
single  fibre,  the  omen  is  unfavorable,  One 
I)rie8t  had  a  very  strange  mode  of  divination 
bv  the  leaf.  He  had  two  magic  leaves,  which 
he  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  applicant,  and 
then  left  them.  If  the  leaf  on  the  right  side 
stung  the  skin,  the  omen  was  good;  but  if 
any  plots  or  treacheries  were  hatched,  the 
leaf  stung  the  man  on  the  left  side,  and  so 
warned  him  of  the  danger.  Another  mode 
of  divination  by  the  leaf  is  to  bite  it,  and 
judge  by  the  navor  whether  the  omen  be 
adverse  or  the  contrary. 

The  reed  test  is  managed  as  follows.  A 
number  of  short  reeds  are  cut,  and  laid  in  a 
row  on  the  ground,  a  name  being  given  to 
c^ach.  The  priest  then  holds  his  right  foot 
over  each,  and  the  response  is  given  by  the 
trembling  of  the  foot. 

The  water  test  is  performed  by  holding 
the  straightened  arm  slightly  upward,  and 
pouring  a  f(!W  drops  of  water  on  the  wrist. 
If  the  water  should  run  to  the  shoulder,  the 
response  is  favorable;  should  it  fall  off  at  the 
elbow,  the  answei*  is  adverse. 

The  next  test  is  performed  bv  laying  a 
cocoa-nut  on  a  small  surface  and  Sj^hining 
it.  When  it  stops,  the  response  is  given  by 
the  direction  in  which  the  eye  points. 

According  to  Fijian  notions,  tlie  passage 
to  Buruto  or  heaven  is  a  very  difficult  one, 
except  for  great  chiefs,  and  the  only  plan  by 
which  a  man  of  inferior  rank  can  hoj)e  to  ob- 
tain admission  is  by  telling  the  god  a  lie.  and 
proclaiming  himself  a  chief  with  so  much 
apparent  truthfulness  that  he  is  believed,  and 
allowed  to  pass.  Taking  on  his  shoulder  his 
war  club  and  a  whaled  tooth,  the  Fijian 
spirit  goes  to  the  end  of  the  world,  where 
grows  a  sacred  pine,  and  throws  the  tooth  at 
it.  Should  he  miss  it,  he  ean  go  no  further; 
but  if  he  hit  it,he  tcavels  on  to  a  spot  where 
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he  awaits  the  arrival  of  the  women  who 
were  murdered  at  his  death. 

Escorted  by  them,  he  proceeds  until  he  is 
met  and  opposed  by  a  god  called  liavuyalo, 
whom  he  fights  with  his  club.  Shoulli  lie 
fail,  he  is  killed  and  eaten  by  the  god,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  him.  Should  he  conquer, 
he  proceeds  until  he  finds  a  canoe,  into 
which  he  gets,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  lofty 
spot  where  the  chief  god,  Ndengei,  lives. 
Over  the  [)recinicc  extends  the  long  steering 
oar  of  the  god's  canoe.  He  is  then  aske<l 
his  name  and  rank,  when  he  replies  with  a 
circumMitantial  account  of  his  grandeur  and 
magni licence,  of  tlie  countries  over  which 
he  has  ruled,  of  the  deeds  which  he  did  in 
war,  and  of  the  devastation  which  he  caused. 
He  is  then  told  to  tike  liis  seat  on  the  blade 
ol  the  oar.  Should  his  story  have  been  be- 
lieved, he  is  conve3'ed  to  Buruto;  but  should 
Ndengei  disbelieve  his  story,  the  oar  is  tilted 
up,  and  he  is  hurled  down  the  precipice  into 
the  water  below  whence  he  never  emerges. 

It  has  b(;en  mentioned  that  the  spirit  has 
to  wait  for  the  escort  of  his  wives.  This  is 
in  order  to  prove  that  he  is  a  married  man, 
bachelors  havin<j  no  hone  of  admission  into 
Buruto.  Should  a  wifeless  man  sUirt  on  his 
journey,  he  is  confronted  by  a  goddess,  called 
the  Great  Woman,  who  has  a  special  hatred 
of  bachelors,  and,  as  soon  as  she  sees  one, 
files  at  him  and  tries  to  tear  him  in  pieces. 
Sometimes  she  misses  him  in  her  eagerness; 
but,  even  in  such  a  case,  he  has  to  deal  with 
anotlier  god,  who  hides  himself  in  the  spirit 

Eath,  aiid,  as  the  soul  of  the  bachelor  passes 
y,  he  springs  on  the  wretched  being,  and 
dashes  him  to  atoms  against  a  stone. 

The  Bures  or  temples  of  the  gods  abound 
in  Fiji,  at  least  one  Bure  being  found  in 
every  village,  and  some  of  the  villages 
having  many  of  these  buildings.  They  are 
made  of  the  same  material  as  the  houses, 
but  with  much  more  care.  Instead  of  bein^ 
merely  set  on  the  ground,  they  are  placed 
on  the  top  of  a  mound  of  earth,  sometimes 
only  slightly  elevated,  and  sometimes  twenty 
feet  or  more  in  height 

The  natives  think  no  labor  too  great  for 
the  decoration  of  a  Bure^  and  it  is  m  those 
buildings  that  their  marvellous  skill  in  plait- 
ing sinnet  is  best  shown.  Every  beam,  post, 
and  pillar  is  entirely  covered  with  sinnet 
plaited  into  the  most  beautiful  patterns,  black 
and  red  bein^  the  favorite  colors;  and  even 
the  reeds  which  line  the  window  frames,  and 
fill  up  the  interstices  between  the  pillars,  are 
hidden  in  the  plaited  sinnet  with  which  they 
are  covered.  So  lavish  are  the  natives  of 
their  work,  that  they  are  not  content  with 
covering  the  pillars  and  reeds  with  sinnet 
work,  but  they  make  large  plaited  cords 
of  the  same  material,  and  hang  them  in  fes- 
toons from  the  eaves. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
best  houses  have  the  ends  of  the  ridge-poles 
decorated  with  cowries,  but  those  or  the 


Burd  are  adorned  with  long  strings  of  cow- 
ries that  sometimes  reach  the  ground.  Or- 
dinary laths  are  thought  too  common  to  be 
used  in  thatching  temples,  and  the  beauti- 
fully carved  spears  of  warriors  are  omnloyrd 
instead  of  simple  wood.  When  the  liurl*  is 
enacted  on  a  high  mound,  entrance  is  g:iincd 
to  it  by  means  of  a  very  thick  plauk  'cut  into 
notched  stei)S. 

Although  the  Burcs  arc  considered  us 
temples,  and  dedicated  to  the  god,  they  are 
mostly  used  for  secular  purposes.  Visitors 
from  a  distance  are  generally  quartered  iD 
th('m,  and  in  many  instances  the  principal 
men  ol'  tlie  village  make  the  Bure  their  slot* p- 
ing-place.  Councils  are  held  in  the  Bunis, 
and  entertainments  are  given  in  them,  of 
which  the  ofterings  to  the  god  form  a  large 
part.  Sometimes,  as  has  been  mentioned. a 
chief  who  wiihes  to  propitiate  some  deity 
otters  a  great  quantity  of  food  in  his  temple, 
and  this  food  is  consumed  in  a  general  feast. 
A  certiiin  portion  is  dedicated  to  the  gixL 
and  may  only  be  eaten  by  the  priests  and 
the  old  men,  but  the  remainder  ma}'  be  eaten 
by  any  one. 

"  None  of  the  food  is  left  to  perish,  the 
Fijians  having  a  convenient  belief  which 
combines  piety  with  self-indulgence.  The 
god  is  supposed  to  be  a  great  eater,  but  only 
to  consume  the  soul  of  the  provisions,  m 
that  when  food  is  cooked  and  oflTered,  the 
god  eats  the  soul  and  the  people  the  body. 
The  chief  god,  Ndengei,  usea  to  be  both 
gre(;dy  antl  dainty  in  his  demands  for  food- 
He  sometimes  ate  two  hundred  hogs  and  a 
hundred  turtles  at  a  sinjjle  fea-st,  and  was 
continually  insisting  on  nmnun  sacrifices*. 
In  order  to  procure  these,  no  respect  was 
paid  to  persons,  and  so  infatuated  were  the 
people  that,  to  keep  up  Ndengei's  suppHes 
of  human  f<)od,  chiefs  were  known  to  kill 
their  own  wives. 

No  regular  worship  is  ever  oflTered  in  the 
Bures,  which,  indeed,  are  often  left  to  foil 
into  decay  until  some  one  desires  to  consult  , 
or  propitiate  the  god,  when  the  building  is 
repaired  and  cleaned  for  the  occasion.  As 
may  be  expected,  during  the  building  of  the 
Burd  several  human  sacrifices  are  offered. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  drawing  of 
the  Bure  on  the  following  page,  he  will  see 
that  in  front  of  it  are  two  oddly-shaped 
objects.  These  are  examples  of  the  sacred 
stones,  several  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
various  parts  of  Fiji.  They  are  considered 
as  the  awelling-placc  of  certain  gods,  and 
are  held  to  be  either  male  or  female,  ae-. 
cording  to  the  sex  of  the  deity  who  inhabits 
them.  Should  the  cod  be  of  the  female  sex, 
the  fact  is  known  by  a  woman's  apron  or 
liku  being  tied  round  the  stone.  One  snch 
god  is  a  very  useful  one,  because  he  hates 
mos(][uitoes,  and  keeps  them  away  from  the 
spot  m  which  he  dwells.  Food  is  prepared 
and  offered  to  those  sacred  stones,  the  gpd^ 
as  usual,  eating  the  spirit  of  the  foodiandthf 
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tiest  and  officers  consuming  its  outward 
mn. 

We  now  come  to  the  funeral  ceremonies 
TFiji,  taking  those  of  the  chiefs  as  types  of 
le  whole. 

Among  the  Fijians  a  very  singular  super- 
men reigns.  When  men  or  women  become 
Arm  with  age,  they  are  considered  to  have 
their  full  time  on  earth,  and  prep- 
lons  are  made  for  their  burial.  So  in- 
M  is  this  belief,  that  if  a  man  finds 
If  becoming  feeble  with  age  or  disease, 
requests  his  sous  to  strangle  him,  and 
this  request  they  think  themselves  bound 
^comply.  Indeed,^  if  thoy  think  that  he  is 
•low  in  mnking  the  request,  they  suggest 
him  that  ha  has  lived  long  enough,  and 
*  t  to  rest  in  the  grave.  Such  conduct 
to  imply  that  they  are  destitute  of 
n,  but   in  reality  it  is  their  way  of 

their  love  for  their  parent, 
y  are  really  a  most  anectionate  race 
le.    A  young  chief  has  been  seen  to 
with  overpowering  emotion  at  parting 
his  father  for  a  short  time,  and  yet, 
his  j>arents  to  become  ill  or  infirm,  he 
I  think    it   his  d\ity  to  apply  the  fatal 
with  his  own  hands.    To  be  strangled 
one's  children,  or  to  be  buried  alive  by 
is   considered   the   most    honorable 
of  death.    The  reason  for  this  strange 
m  seems  to  be  that  the  Fijians  believe 
condition  of  the  spirit  in  the  next  world 
be  exactly  the   same  as  that  of  the  in- 
Idual  when  in  life.    Consequently,  affec- 
to  children  are  unwilling  to  allow  their 
nts  to  pass  into  the  next  world  in  an  in- 
state of  body,  and  therefore  strangle 
out  of  sheer  kindness. 
m  a  similar  notion  of  kindness,  they 
strangle    the  favorite   wives   and  at- 
ints  of   the  dead  chief,  so  as  to  provide 
with  the  followers  to  whom  he  has  been 
tomcd.    They  also  kill  a  powerful  war- 
in  order   that  he  may  go   before   his 
through  the  passage  into  the  spirit 
antl  drive   away  the  evil  spirits  whcjd 
e  the  progress  of  a  new  comer.    These 
ms  go  by  tne  name  of  '^  grass,'^  and  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  grave:  the  warrior 
ted   and   dressed   for  battle,  with   his 
ite  club  by  his  side,  the  women  arranged 
gMds  of  the  finest  masi,  and  the  servants 
Hi  their   implements  in  their  hands;  so 
^  the  inhabitants  of  the  spirit  world  may 
i  how  ^reat  a  chief  has  come  among  them. 
ill  their  preparations  are  carried  on  in  a 
let  and  orderly  manner,  the  victims  never 
empting  to  escape  fix)m  their  fate,  but 
Bg   with   each  other  for  the  honor  of 
oinpanyin^  their  chief.    In  some  cases, 
en  a  chief  has  died  young,  his  mother  has 
isted  on  sharing  his  grave.    So  deeply  do 
Fijians  feel  the  necessity  for  this  sacri- 
that  the  custom  has  been  a  greater  bar- 
BgainMt  Chriatianity  even  than  canni- 


balism or  polygamy,  and  even  those  natives 
who  have  been  converted  to  Christianitv  are 
always  uneasv  on  the  subject.  On  one  occa- 
sion a  Christian  chief  was  shot,  and  by  the 
same  volley  a  young  man  was  killed.  The 
Christian  natives  were  delighted  with  the 
latter  catastrophe,  inasmuch  as  it  provided 
an  attendant  K)r  their  slain  chief. 

The  scene  which  takes  place  when  a  great 
chief  is  expected  to  die  has  been  described 
bv  Mr.  Williams  with  great  power.  The 
I^ing  of  Somo-somo,  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  the  savage,  was  becoming  infirm  through 
age,  and  toward  the  middle  of  August  1^&5 
was  unable  to  do  more  than  walk  about  a 
little:  — 

"  I  visited  him  on  the  21st,  and  was  sur- 

Erised  to  find  him  much  better  than  he  had 
een  two  days  before.  On  being  told,  there- 
fore, on  the  24th  that  the  king  was  dead,  and 
that  preparations  were  being  made  for  his 
interment,  I  could  scarcely  credit  the  report. 
The  ominous  word  preparing  urged  me  to 
hasten  without  delay  to  the  scene  of  action, 
but  my  utmost  speed  failed  to  bring  me  to 
Nasima  —  the  king's  house  —  in  time.  The 
moment  I  entered  it  was  evident  that,  as  far 
as  concerned  two  of  the  women,  I  was  too 
late  to  save  their  lives.  The  effect  of  that 
scene  was  overwhelming.  Scores  of  delib- 
erate murderers  in  the  very  act  surrounded 
me :  yet  there  was  no  confusion,  and,  except 
a  word  from  him  who  presided,  no  noise, 
only  an  unearthly,  horrid  stillness.  Nature 
seemed  to  lend  her  aid  and  to  deepen  the 
dread  effect ;  there  was  not  a  breath  stirring 
in  the  air,  and  the  half-subdued  light  in  that 
hall  of  death  showed  every  object  with 
unusual  distinctness. 

"  All  was  motionless  as  sculpture,  and  a 
strange  feeling  came  upon  me,  as  though  I 
was  myself  becoming  a  statue.  To  s]^eak 
was  impossible  ;  T  was  unconscious  that  I 
breathed;  and  involuntarilv,  or  rather 
against  my  will,  I  sunk  to  the  noor,  assuming 
the  cowering  posture  of  those  who  were 
actually  engaged  in  murder.  My  arrival 
was  during  a  hush,  just  at  the  crisis  of  death, 
and  to  that  strange  silence  must  be  attrib- 
uted my  emotions;  and  I  was  but  too  familiar 
with  murders  of  this  kind,  neither  was  there 
anything  novel  in  the  apparatus  employed. 
Occupying  the  centre  of  that  large  room 
were  two  groups,  the  business  of  whom 
could  not  be  mistaken. 

"All  sat  on  the  floor;  the  middle  figure 
of  each  group  being  held  in  a  sitting  posture 
by  several  ^males,  and  hidden  by  a  large 
veil.  On  either  side  of  each  veiled  figure 
was  a  companv  of  eight  or  ten  strong  men, 
one  company  hauling  against  the  other  on  a 
white  cord  which  was  passed  twice  round 
the  neck  of  the  doomed  one,  who  thus  in  a 
few  minutes  ceased  to  live.  As  my  self- 
command  was  returning  to  me  the  group 
furthest  fVom  me  besan  to  move;  the  men 
Blackened   their   hold,  and   the  attendant 
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women  removed  the  lar^e  coveriog,  making 
it  into  a  couch  for  the  victim. 

"  As  that  veil  was  lifted  some  of  the  men 
beheld  the  distorted  features  of  a  mother 
whom  they  had  helped  to  murder,  and  smiled 
with  satisfaction  as  the  corj^se  was  laid  out 
for  decoration.  Convulsion  strongly  on  the 
part  of  the  poor  creature  near  me'  showed 
that  she  still  lived.  She  was  a  stout  woman, 
and  some  of  the  executioners  jocosely  in- 
vited those  who  sat  near  to  have  pity  and 
help  them.  At  length  a  woman  saici,  *  she  i 
is  cold.'  The  fatal  cord  fell,  and  as  the  cov- ! 
ering  was  raised  I  saw  dead  the  oldest  wife 
and  unwearied  attendant  of  the  old  king." 

Leaving  the  house  of  murder,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams went  to  the  hut  of  the  deceased  king, 
determining  to  see  his  successor,  and  beg 
him  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  intended  victims. 

To  his  horror  and  astonishment,  he  found 
that  the  king  was  still  aHve.  He  was  lying 
on  his  couch,  very  feeble,  but  perfectly  con- 
scious, every  now  and  then  placing  his  hand 
to  his  side  as  he  was  racked  by  cough.  Tlie 
young  king  was  full  of  grief.  He  embraced 
his  visitor  with  much  emotion,  saying,  "  See, 
the  father  of  us  two  is  dead."  It  was  useless 
to  dispute  the  point  The  poor  old  king 
certainly  did  move  and  speak  and  eat;  but, 
according  to  the  son's  ideas,  the  movements 
were  only  mechanical,  the  spirit  having  left 
the  body. 

So  the  preparations  for  his  funeral  went 
on.  His  chief  wife  and  an  assistant  employed 
themselves  in  covering  his  body  with  black 
powder,  as  if  dressing  him  for  the  war  dance, 
and  fastening  upon  his  arms  and  legs  a  num- 
ber of  long  strips  of  white  masi,  tied  in 
rosettes,  with  the  ends  streaming  on  the 
ground.  They  had  already  clad  him  in  a 
new  masi  of  immense  size,  the  white  folds  of 
which  were  wrapped  round   his  feet.    In 

Elace  of  the  usual  masi  turban,  a  scarlet 
andkerchiof  was  bound  on  his  hair  with  a 
circlet  of  white  cowrie-shells,  and  strings  of 
the  same  shells  decorated  his  arms,  while 
round  his  neck  was  an  ivory  necklace,  made 
of  long  curved  claw-like  pieces  of  whale's 
teeth. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  wonder  that  the 
chief  wife  of  the  kmg  was  suffered  to  live. 
The  fact  was  that  the  young  king  would  not 
allow  her  to  be  killed,  because  no  execu- 
tioner of  sufficient  rank  could  bo  found.  She 
lamented  her  hard  lot  in  being  forbidden  to 
accompany  her  husband  to  the  spirit  land, 
and  begged  to  be  strangled,  but  without 
succcs.**. 

Presently  the  sound  of  two  conch-shell 
trumpets  was  heard  outside  the  house,  this 
being  the  official  intimation  that  the  old 
king  was  dead,  and  the  new  king  was  then 
formally  acknowledged  by  the  chiefs  who 
were  present  He  seemed  overcome  with 
grief,  and,  gazing  on  the  body  of  his  father's 
attendant,  ne  exclaimed,  ^^Alas,  Moalevul 
There  lies  a  woman  truly  weari^  not  only 


in  the  day  but  in  the  night  also;  the  fire 
consumed  the  fuel  gathered  by  her  liands. 
If  we  awoke  in  the  still  night, "the  sound  of 
our  feet  reached  her  ears,  and,  if  spoken  to 
harshly,  she  continued  to  labor  only.  Mo- 
alevul   Alas,  Moalevu! " 

The  boilies  of  the  murdered  women  were 
then  rolled  up  in  mats,  placed  on  a  Wer,  and 
carried  out  of  the  door,  but  the  old  king  was 
taken  through  a  breach  made  in  the  wall  of 
the  house.  Tlie  bodies  were  carried  down 
to  the  seiiside  and  placed  in  a  canoe,  the 
king  being  on  the  deck,  attended  by  his  wife 
and  the  Mata,  who  fanned  him  and  kept  off 
the  insects. 

When  they  arrived  atWeilangi,  the  place 
of  sepulture,  they  found  the  grave  already 
dug,  and  lined  with  mats.  The  bodies  of  the 
women  were  laid  side  by  side  in  the  grave, 
and  on  them  the  dying  king.  The  shell 
ornaments  were  then  taken  from  him,  and 
he  was  entirely  enveloped  in  mats,  after 
which  the  earth  was  tilled  in,  and  thus  he 
was  buried  alive.  The  poor  old  man  was 
even  heard  to  cough  after  a  quantity  of  earth 
had  been  heaped  on  him. 

This  final  scene  .is  represented  in  an 
illustration  on  the  980th  page.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  seen  the  open  grave,  with  the 
bodies  of  the  murdered  women  lying  in  it  as 
"•  grass.''  The  still  living  king  is  being  borno 
to  the  grave  by  the  attendants,  while  his  suc- 
cessor sits  mournfully  surveying  a  scene 
which  he  knows  will  be  re-enacted  in  his  own 
case,  should  he  live  to  be  old  and  infirm. 
Just  above  the  grave  are  the  rolls  of  fine 
mats  with  which  the  body  of  the  king  is  to  be 
covered  before  the  earth  is  filled  in;  and  in 
the  background  appears  the  mast  of  the  canoe 
which  brought  the  party  to  the  burial- 
ground. 

The  reader  cannot  but  notice  the  resem- 
blance between  this  Fijian  custom  of 
strangling  the  wives  and  the  well-known 
suttee  of  India.  In  both  cases  the  women 
are  the  foremost  to  demand  death,  and  for 
the  same  reason.  Just  as  the  Hindoo 
women  arrange  their  own  ihneral  pile,  and 
light  it  with  their  own  hands,  the  Fijian 
woman  helps  to  dig  her  own  gravCj  Imes 
it  with  mats  and  then  seats  herself  in  it 

The  fact  is,  that  the  woman  has  positively 
no  choice  in  the  matter;  a  wife  who  sur- 
vives her  husband  is  condemned  to  a  life  <tf 
neglect,  suffering,  and  insult,  so  that  the 
short  agony  of  immediate  death  is  preferar 
ble  to  such  a  fate,  especially  as  by  yielding 
to  the  national  custom  she  believes  that  she 
shall  secure  a  happy  and  honored  life  in 
spirit   land.     Moreover,    her  relatives 
bound  by  custom  to  insist  upon  her  death — 
as,  if  they  did  not  follow  this  custom,  theji^ 
would  be  accused  of  disrespect  toward  her^ 
husband  and  his  family,  and  would  run  tb-  -* 
risk  of  being  clubbed  in  revenge. 

In  consequence  of  this  horrid  customf 
population  of  Fyi  has  been  greatiy  checkc 
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for  not  only  is  there  the  direct  sacrifice  of  life, 
but  much  Indirect  loss  is  occasioned.  Man y 
of  the  murdered  women  are  mothers,  whose 
children  die  for  want  of  maternjil  care,  so 
tliat,  what  with  the  peqietual  feuds  and 
continual  murders,  the  custom  of  cannibal- 
ism, the  sacrifice  of  wives  with  their  hus- 
bands, the  strangling?  of  the  old  or  sick, 
and  tlie  death  of  children  by  neglect,  very 
few  Fijians  die  from  natural  causes.  Mr. 
Williams  mentions  that  in  a  class  of  nine 
children  under  his  charge,  the  parents  had 
all  been  murdered  with  the  exception  of  two, 
and  these  had  been  condemned  to  death,  and 
only  saved  through  the  exertions  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. 

After  a  king  is  buried,  sundry  ceremonies 
are  obser\'ed.    For  twenty  days  or  so,  no 
one  eats  until  the  evening,  the  people  shave 
their  heads  either  partially  or  entirely,  and 
the  women  cut  off  their  fingers,  which  are 
inserted  in  split  reeds,  and  stuck  along  the 
eaves  of  the  royal  house.    Those  who  are  I 
nearly  related  to  the  dead  king  show  their 
grief  bv  refusing  to  wear  their  usual  dress, 
and  substituting  rude  garments  of  leaves! 
They  often  deny  themselves  the  luxury  of  a 
mat  to  lie  upon,  and  pass  their  nights  on  the 
grave  of  their  friend.    The  coast  is  rendered 
tapu  for  a  certain  distance,  no  one  being  al- 
lowed to  fish  until    the  proper  time  has 
rlansed,  and  the  cocoa-nut  trees  are  placed 
fender  a  similar  restriction. 

Various  strange  rites  take  place  on  cer- 
tain days  after  the  funeral.    On  the  fourth 
day  the  friends  assem))le,  and  celebrate  the 
melancholy  ceremony  called  the  "jumping 
of  maggots,"  in  which  they  symbolize  the 
progress  of  corruption,    jj'ext  evening  is 
one  of  a  directly  opnosito  character,  called 
the  ''  causing  to  laugn,"  in  which  the  imme- 
diate friends  and  relatives  of  the  dead  are 
entertained  with  comic   games.     On    the 
tenth  day  the  women  have  an  amusing  cere- 
mony of  their  own.    Arming    themselves 
with  whips,  switches,  or  cords,  they  fall  upon 
every  man  whom  they  meet,  without  respect 
to  aj^e  or  rank,  the  greatest  chiefs  only  being 
nemntfrom  tliis  persecution.    The  men  are 
not  aUowed  to  retaliate,  except  by  flinging 
mud  at  their  assailants,  and  those  who  have 
witnessed  the  scene  say  that  nothing  more 
ludicrous  can  be  imagined  than  to  see  grave, 
eldtrlymen  running  in  all  directions,  pur- 
wed  Dy  the  women  with  their  whips  and 
•witches. 
The  last  ceremony  is  the  completion  of 
"Ofi  ipecial  work  iesun  in  honor  of  the 
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*«»i  It  may  be  the  erection  of  a  house,  the 


making  of  a  huge  ball  of  sinnet,  a  great  bale 
of  cloth,  and,  in  any  case,  it-bears  the  name 
of  the  p(jrson  in  whose  honor  it  was  under- 
taken. Building  large  canoes  is  a  favorite 
form  of  this  custom,  and,  (hiring  the  wliole 
time  that  the  work  is  in  progress,  the  canoe 
is  put  to  sb'op  at  night  by  the  boating  of 
drums,  and  awakened  every  morning  in  a 
similar  manner,  when  tlie  carpenters  come 
to  their  work. 

A  curious  ceremony  taJtes  plnrc  in  Fiji 
when  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  has  died. 
It  is  called  the  loloku  of  the  sail,  and  is  a  sort 
of  a  signal  of  honor.  Whenever  a  canoe 
approaihos  the  coast  for  the  first  time  since 
the  death  of  the  chief,  the  vessel  is  o])lig(»d 
to  show  the  loloku.  This  is  generally  a  long 
strip  of  m:isi  tied  to  the  head  of  the  mast, 
and  as  soon  as  the  canoe  touches  the  land, 
both  the  sail  and  masi  arc  thrown  into  the 
wat<»r.  Sometimes,  when  the  owner  of  the 
canoe  is  toh*rably  rich,  he  adds  to  the  simple 
loloku  a  whale's  tooth,  which  is  flung  from 
the  mast-heail  into  the  water,  when  the  peo- 
ple dive  an<l  scramble  for  it 

Should  the  chief  perish  at  sea,  or  be  killed 
in  a  warlike  expedition,  and  be  eaten  by  his 
enemies,  the  loloku  is  shown  as  carefully  as 
if  he  hail  been  buried  on  shore,  and  his 
relatives  try  to  compensate  him  for  his  ad- 
verse fate,  W  killing  an  unusual  number  ol 
women  as  his  attendants.  Nearly  twenty 
women  have  thus  been  sacrificed  on  the 
death  of  a  young  chief  who  was  drowned  at 
sea. 

The  graves  of  chiefs  and  their  wives  are 
marked  by  tombs.  These  are  sometimes 
nothing  but  stones  at  the  head  and  foot  of 
the  grave,  or  lar^e  cairns  of  stones  piled  on 
the  deceased.  Sometimes  they  are  roofs 
from  three  to  six  leet  in  height,  decorated, 
after  Fijian  custom,  with  patterns  worked 
in  sinnet. 

One  tomb,  that  of  a  chief's  wife,  was  a 
very  remarkable  one.  Her  husband  had  a 
larg(i  mound  of  earth  thrown  up,  and  faced 
with  stones.  On  the  top  of  the  mound  was 
a  double  canoe,  forty  feet  in  length,  held 
firmly  in  its  place  by  being  imbedded  in 
earth.  Fine  shingle  was  strewn  on  the 
deck,  and  mats  were  spread  on  the  shingle 
for  ttic  reception  of  the  body.  Sand  was 
then  heapedT  over  the  canoe,  and  on  the 
sand  was  laid  the  body  of  a  litMe  child  of 
whom  the  deceased  woman  had  been  verv 
fond.  Over  all  was  then  built  a  large  roof, 
made  of  mahogany,  and  adorned  with  white 
cowrie-sheUs.       ^' 
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Between  New  Guinea  and  the  Fiji  group 
lie  the  Solomon  (or  Salomon)  Islands.  They 
were  discovered,  as  far  as  we  know,  by 
Alvero  de  Mendana,  who  touched  upon 
them  in  the  year  1567.  Bein<j  desirous  of 
inducing  his  countrymen,  who  lieUl  in  those 
days  the  chief  place  among  sailors,  to  visit 
and  colonize  so  fertile  a  land,  he  concocted 
a  pious  fraud,  and  called  the  group  by  the 
name  of  Solomon  Islands,  as  being  the 
Ophir  from  which  Solomon's  ships  brought 
the  vast  quantities  of  gold  with  which  he 
adorned  the  Temple  and  his  own  palace. 

His  scheme  failed,  inasmuch  as,  when  he 
again  went  in  search  of  the  islands,  he 
could  not  find  them,  the  imperfect  astro- 
nomical instruments  of  that  day  being  far 
inferior  to  those  of  the  present  time,  by 
means  of  which  a  competent  observer  can 
tell  within  a  few  yards  his  exact  place  on 
the  earth. 

Tlic  natives  of  the  Solomon  Islands  are 
so  fierce  and  treacherous,  that  compara- 
tively little  has  as  yet  been  learned  about 
them.  Tliey  have  displayed  a  ^reat  genius 
for  lulling  voyagers  into  a  fancied  security, 
and  then  murdering  and  eating  them;  so 
that  the  Spaniards  lost  nothing  by  Men- 
dana^s  inability  to  find  the  islands  again. 
They  contrived  lately  to  entrap  a  gentleman 
who  visited  their  islands  in  his  yacht,  and 
murdered  him  while  he  was  on  shore,  shoot- 
ing pigeons.  They  have  committed  so 
many  murders  on  seamen,  and  even  cap- 
tured 80  many  vessels,  that  the  greatest 
precautions  are  now  taken  by  those  who 
visit  their  8hore& 


Perhaps  the  reader  may  wonder  that  any 
one  should  take  the  trouble  of  \  isitiog  lo 
inhospitable  a  ])lace;  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  hawk's-bill  turtle,  so  valued  as  supply- 
ing the  tortoise-shell  of  commerce,  is  pleih 
tiful  on  the  coast«,  and  captured  by  the 
natives,  who  reserve  the  shell  for  barter 
with  European  Bhi]>s. 

When  ships  anchor  off  the  coast,  the  Da- 
tives put  off  in  canoes;  but  only  a  certain 
number  are  allowed  to  ai)i)roach,  the  ham- 
mock nettings  being  triced  up  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  natives  from  boarding  the  vessel 
Onlv  the  principal  chief  is  allowed  to  come 
on  board,  and  through  him  the  bai*gains  are 
made.    Tliese  are  very  tedious,  as  the  nar 
tives  will  insist  on  haggling  separately  over    - 
each  piece  of  tortoise-shell,  instead  of  sell- 
ing the  Whole  **  head  "  at  once,  as  is  done  at 
other  places.     Tlie  usual  articles  of  mer- 
chandise are  employed  in  the  trade,  such  sB 
Iglass  bottles,  beads,  axes,  cloth,  knives,  an<^ 
similar  objects. 

The  natives  are  very  dark,  and  may  eveC»- 
be  called  black,  with  thick  and  crisp  haif— 
That  they  are  cannibals  has  already  bect^ 
mentionei^.    They  are  such  inordinate  lov- 
ers of  human  fiesh  that,  according  to 
accounts   of  some    travellers,  which  maj 
however  have  been  exaggerated,  they  mak^ 
it  their  customary  diet    It  is  evident,  how-*- 
ever,  that  this  statement  must  be  somewhat^ 
overdrawn,  as  no  people  inhabiting  a  limr* 
ited  country  could  make  human  flesh  the 
chief  article  of  diet  without  gradual  exter^ 
mi  nation.    That  they  prefer  it  to  all  other 
food  is  likely  enough,  and  in  this  they  Goij 
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fi>llow  the  example  of  the  Papuans.  Men- 
dana  mentions  t-nat  the  chief  of  one  of  the 
islands  sent  him  a  handsome  present  of  a 
quarter  of  a  boy,  and  that  he  gave  great 
offence  to  the  natives  by  burying  instead  of 
eating  it. 

They  do  certainly  use  great  quantities  of 
this  horrible  diet,  and  one  traveller  mentions 
that,  in  visiting  their  houses,  he  has  seen 
human  heads,  leg^,  and  arms  hung  from  the 
miters,  just  as  joints  of  meat  are  nung  in  a 
larder.  The  houses  bear  token  in  other 
ways  of  the  cannabalistic  habits  of  the 
natives,  being  ornamented  with  skulls  and 
similar  relics  of  bygone  feasts,  together 
with  other  ornaments. 

The  Solomon  Islanders  are  not  handsome 
people,  and  do  not  add  to  their  beauty  by 
their  modes  of  adornment.    Their  inveter- 
ate use  of  the  betel-nut  blackens  their  teeth, 
«nd  their  faces  are  disfigured  with  streaks 
and  patches  of  white  paint,  which  has  a  hor- 
ribly ghastly  appearance  against  the  black 
skin.    They  are  fond  of  wearing  numerous 
ornaments  in  their  ears,  the  lobes  of  which 
are  perforated,  and  so  distended  that  they 
can  wear  in  them  circular  blocks  of  wood 
nine  inches  in  circumference.    Their  chief 
ornament  is,  however,  an  armlet  made  from 
a  large  shell  found  on  the  reefs.    Shells  of 
sufficient  size  for  this  purpose  are  extremely 
rare,  and  are  prized  even  more  than  whales' 
teeth   among  the  Fijians  and  neighboring 
people.    Wars  arc  often  caused  by  a  strug- 
gle for  the  possession  of  a  single  armlet; 
while,  in  comparison  with  so  valuable  an 
article,  human  life  is  looked  upon  as  utterly 
worthless.    Verj'  great  chiefs  and  warriors 
wear  several  of  these  rings  on  their  arms; 
hut  they  do  so  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
their  fiiierj-  is  as  perilous  as  it  is  valuable, 
«nd  that  they  are  likely  to  be  murdered 
merely  for  the  sake  of  their  ornaments. 

The  Solomon  Islanders  care  little  for 
ctothiug,  their  whole  dress  being  simply  a 
Diece  of  matting  tied  round  the  waist;  and 
u  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact  that  they  pur- 
raethe  same  art  of  staining  the  hair  yellow, 
*hite,  or  red,  or  discharging  all  color  out  of 
^that  is  practised  by  the  Fijians. 

Warlike  as  well  as  fierce,' they  possess  a 
'Wety  of  weapons;  such  as  clubs  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  spears,  bows  and  arrows.  In 
<^erto  guard  themselves  against  the  mis- 
*"«  Weapons,  they  carry  shields  made  of 
''**hes,  woven  so  thickly  and  tightly  to- 
P^^t  that  they  are  able  to  resist  the 
J^ws  and  to  render  the  spears  almost 
'^annleis. 

^JRuit  they  possess  canoes  may  be  inferred 
J^  the  fact  that  they  inhabit  islands  of  such 
jQmJQQtive  size.  These  canoes  are  made 
^  t  most  ingenious  manner,  and  are  con- 
'^'Qcted  in  a  mode  that  gives  a  clue  to  the 
P^cnllar  shape  which  is  so  often  seen  among 
ue  iaIandB  of  Polynesia.  Both  at  the  stem 
^  stem  the  enos  of  the  canoe  are  very 


much  raised.  This  structure  is  not  only  for 
ornament,  though  decoration  is  freely  used 
in  it,  but  is  principally  intended  for  defence. 
When  the  crew  attack  an  eneni}-,  or  are 
attacked,  they  always  take  care  to  present 
the  bow  or  stern  of  the  canoe  to  the  loe,  and 
thus  are  in  a  great  measure  protected  by 
the  raised  ends. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  of  these  oceanic 
peoples,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Solomon 
Islands  profusely  adorn  the  sides  of  their 
canoes  with  carvings,  feathers,  and  inlay- 
ings.  For  the  last-mentioned  purpose  white 
shells  are  liberally  used,  and  tortoise-shell  is 
also  employed.  Sometimes  these  portions 
of  the  canoe  are  carved  so  as  to  resemble 
the  human  face,  the  eyes  being  made  of 
mother-of-pearl,  the  ears  of  tortoise-shell, 
and  the  chin  furnished  with  a  long  beard. 

In  one  of  these  canoes  Captain  Bougan- 
ville  found  a  great  quantity  of  weapons  and 
implements,  such  as  spears,  bows  and  ar- 
rows, shields,  and  fishing  nets.  The  shape 
of  the  shields  was  nearly  oval,  and  the  ar- 
rows were  tipped  with  sharp  fish  bones. 
Various  articles  of  food  were  also  found  in 
the  boat,  such  as  cocoa-nuts  and  other  fruits, 
among  which  was  the  somewhat  startling 
object  of  a  human  jaw-bone  partially 
cooked. 

Among  the  same  gi'oup  of  islands  are 
Xew  Ireland  and  Now  britain,  both  of 
which,  by  the  w^ay,  seemed  to  have  been 
named  on  thtj  hiciis  a  non  lucendo  principle, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  Imd 
any  part  of  the  world  less  like  Irelantl  *or 
Britain  in  general  than  these  little  islands. 

In  their  dress  and  ornaments  the  inhabi- 
tants differ  but  little  from  the  Solomon  Isl- 
anders, except  that  the  chiefs  wear  circular 
ornaments  of  pearl  almost  exactly  like  the 
dibbi-dibbi  of  North  Australia.  Tortoise- 
shell  is  also  used  for  the  purpose. 

These  tribes  seem  to  be  continually  on 
the  move,  the  warriors  being  ordered  by  the 
chiefs  from  stations  much  like  our  own  reg- 
iments at  home,  and  being  accompanied  by 
their  wives  and  families.  In  their  various 
migrations  the  men  are  bound  to  look  to 
the  interests  of  their  families;  and  if  they 
neglect  to  do  so,  the  case  is  brought  before 
a  coumiil  of  chiefs,  who  investigate  the  mat- 
ter. Should  the  accusation  be  proved,  the 
delinqu(int  is  condemned  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let, a  punishment  which  is  inflicted  in  ex- 
actly the  same  mode  as  has  been  employed 
in  Europe. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  men, 
women,  and  children,  are  drawn  up  in  a 
double  line,  and  each  is  furnished  with  a 
bundle  of  twigs  bound  together  like  the 
birches  of  schools.  The  culprit  is  placed  at 
one  end  of  this  line,  and  at  a  signal  from 
the  chief  he  is  obliged  to  run  through  it  a 
certain  number  of  times,  receiving  a  blow 
from  eyery  one  as  he  passes.    Sharp  and  se* 
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vere  as  is  this  law,  it  shows  no  small  amount 
of  political  wisdom,  and  lifts  the  i)ooplo  in  a 
degree  from  mere  savage  life.  Among  ordi- 
nary savages  the  man  is  everything  and  the 
women  and  children  nothing,  and  that  in 
these  remote  islands  they  should  be  placed 
under  the  protection  ot  the  government 
shows  a  considerable  advance  toward  civili- 
zation. There  is,  moreover,  an  ingenious 
retributive  justice  in  the  mode  of  punish- 
ment. IJy  deserting  his  family,  the  man 
throws  the  burden  of  their  maintenance  on 
the  community,  and  it  is,  therefore,  thought 
only  fair  that  the  punishment  should  also 
be  left  to  the  community. 

The  architecture  of  these  people  is  good, 
and  we  shall  presently  see  an  example  of  it. 
"When  a  new  village"  is  to  be  built  a  large 
8i)ace  is  cleared,  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
the  council  house,  a  large  cinuilar  edilice, 
supported  on  red  pillars,  and  distinguished 
by  having  on  the  roof  a  number  Of  till 
poles,  each  bearing  on  its  point  a  human 
skull.  The  tioor  is  carpeted  with  fnie  mats, 
colored  with  turmeric,  and  adorned  with 
birds'  feathers  wovi*n  into  it. 

The  dwelling-houses  are  made  in  a  ver}- 
different  maniier.  The  native  architect 
begins  by  digging  a  large  square  hole  in  the 
ground  some  live  feet  deep,  and  over  this 
pit  h(j  erects  the  house,  which  is  rather  low, 
in  conserjuence  of  the  depth  gained  in  the 
basenn'Ut.  The  thatch  is  of  weeds,  and  is 
covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  day,  which 
serves  the  double  purT)ose  of  rendering  the 
hut  lire-proof  and  or  keeping  the  interior 
cool. 

The  weapons  of  the  warriors  are  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  other  islands,  but 
slings  are  also  employed,  and  the  spears  an; 
generally  tipped  with  sharp  flint.  Like 
most  of  the  rajiuans,  the  victorious  party 
eat  the  enemies  whom  thev  kill  in  battle. 

Owing  to  the  character  of  these  islanders, 
little  is  known  of  their  religion.  That  they 
have  some  form  of  worship  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  they  make  great  wooden  idols, 
sometimes  ten  or  more  feet  in  height,  and 
plant  tlu?m  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country. 
The  illustration  Xo.  2,  on  the  949th  page, 
represents  one  of  these  idols.  To  these 
idols  ofleriugs  of  food  are  constantly  made; 
and,  as  such  offerings  are  never  taken  away, 
the  odor  of  decom])Osing  figs,  fowls,  arid 
fruit  betrays  the  presence  of  the  idol  at  a 
great  distance.  In  one  of  the  islands,  called 
Ysabel,  the  natives  are  said  to  worship 
8nak(;s,  toads,  and  various  reptiles. 

The  most  eastward  of  this  group,  San 
Christoval,  is  about  seventy  miles  long  and 
twenty  wide.    In  No.   2,  on  page  9G3,  is 

§iven  a  view  taken  in  Makira  harbor,  in  or- 
er  to  show  the  ingenious  houses  which  the 
natives  build  for  the  protection  of  their 
canoes.  As  may  be  seen,  the  house  is  capa- 
ble of  accumulating  a  considerable  number 


of  the  beautifully  carved  ye88e1s,and  is  elal>> 
oratelv  adornedf,  after  the  native  fashion, 
with  idols  in  images,  human  skulls,  tuils  of 
feathers,  and  similar  ornaments. 

Tup:  extremest  of  the  group  are  those 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Admi- 
ralty Islands. 

l^he  natives  of  these  islands  make  use  of 
a  sort  of  obsidian,  which  they  split  into  frag- 
ments and  use  as  we  use  steel.    For  exam- 
ple, they  make  razors  of  it,  with  which  they 
shave  every  part  of  their  bodies  excepting 
the  head,  on  which  the  hair  is  allowed  to 
grow,  aiul  is  tied  up  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of 
the  head.    The  hair  is  often  colored  with 
red  ochre  and  oil.    They  use  the  same  ma- 
t(*rial  as  heads  to  their  spears,  tying  the 
head  to  the  shaft  with  plaited  string  coated 
with  gum.    The  clothing  of  the  Admiralty 
Islanders  is  very  simple,  the  women  wearinz 
a  piece  of  matting  tied  round  the  waist,  aua 
the  nu;n  nothing  but  a  large  white  shell 
They  have  bracelets  and   armlets  made  of 
plaited  fibre,  and  a  belt  of  similar  material 
round  the  waist.    Some  of  them  make  their 
bracelets  of  large  sea-ear  shells,  grinding 
out  the  middle  and  rounding  the  edges;  ana 
ornaments  of  a  similar  character  arc  hung 
in  the  ears,  which  are  often  dragged  down 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  lower  tips  of  the 
lobes  almost  rest  on   the  shcmlders.    Thii 
enormous  size  is  attained  at  the  cost  of 
nmch   trouble,  an   elastic  hoop  being  con-     I 
stantly  kept  in  the  aperture  so  as  to  keep  it 
gradually  distended.    A  few  of  the  native! 
also  have  the  septum  of  the  nose  pierced, 
and   hang  upon   it  a  string,  to  the  end  of 
which  are  lastened  teeth.    The  chiefs  are 
distinguished  by  a  double  row  of  little  shells 
on  tlie  foreheacf,  and  seem  to  exercise  con- 
siderable authority  over  their  inferiors. 

When  Captain^  D'Entrecasteaux  visited 
the  place,  his  boats  approached  the  shore, 
whereon  a  number  of  natives  were  collected,  ] 
and  the  captain  made  signs  of  peace.  A 
chief,  distinguished  by  the  insignia  of  rank 
on  his  forehead,  onlered  one  of  the  oativei 
to  swim  to  the  boats  with  some  cocini-nutfc 
"  The  fear  of  api)roaching  persons  of  when 
intentions  he  was  ignorant,  made  the  isl- 
ander, swimming  and  defenceless,  hesitate 
a  moment.  But  the  chief,  who  doubtless 
was  little  a(;customed  to  have  his  will  dis- 
obeyed, did  not  allow  him  to  reflect  Blows 
from  a  cudgel,  which  he  held  in  his  hand^ 
immediately  succeeded  his  order,  and  en- 
forced instant  obedience.  .  .  . 

*•"  By  way  of  comforting  the  poor  fellow^ 
our  people  gave  him  some  bits  of  red  Btuft^t 
few  naiw,  and  a  knife,  with  which  he  was 
greatly  pleased.  No  sooner  had  he  returned 
to  the  island,  than  curiosity  collected  all  the 
rest  around  him,  every  one  wishing  to  see 
our  presents.  Canoes  were  immediately 
launctied,  many  natives  took  to  the  watsr 
and  swam,  and  in  a  short  tune  there  wts 
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a  ^eat  concourse  round  our  boats.  We 
were  surprised  t*)  see  that  neither  the  force 
of  the  surf  nor  of  the  breakers  discouragod 
thcni  from  the  attempt 

"  There  was  another  chief  distinguished 
bv  the  same  ornaments  as  he  who  hiis  been 
already  mentioned,  and  also  by  the  blows 
which^  he  inflicted  with  his  cudgel  upon 
those  to  whom  he  gave  his  orders." 

The  canoes  of  these  people  are  furnished 
with  a  double  outrigger,  only  one  touching 
the  water,  and  the  other  proji'cting  at  an 
equal  distance  on  the  opposite  side.  They 
are  connected  bv  a  platform,  on  which  the 
commander  stancls  when  the  sail  is  lower* >d 
and  laid  on  the  second  outrigger.  When 
the  sail  is  hoisted,  he  stands  on  the  place 
where   it  had  been  laid.     Each  outri«2:;2C(?r 

Or? 

projects  about  eight  feet  from  the  gunwale. 
The  paddles  are  about  six  feet  in  length,  and 
are  lurnished  with  a  broad  blade,  which  is 
made  separately  from  the  handle,  and  tirinly 
lashed  to  it  with  cord. 

The  soil  is  made  of  matting,  and  about 
thirteen  feet  square.  The  mast  is  twenty 
feet  in  height,  and  when  the  canoe  is  to  be 

Sushed  to  Its  full  speed,  the  sail  is  hoisted 
lagonally,  with  one  angle  projecting  a  3'ard 
above  thi  top  of  the  mast.  When  the  na- 
tives desire  to  go  slowly,  they  only  hoist  a 
few  feet  of  the  sail,  the  rest  of  it  Ivihsj  in  the 
canoe;  and  by  thus  hoisting  or  lowering  the 
dail  they  can  regulate  their  speed  much  as 
they  like.  When  the  sail  is  hoisted  to  its 
fullest  extent,  the  canoe  can  beat  the  swift- 
est sailing  ships.  The  ordinary  length  of 
a  canoe  is  about  thirty-two  feet,  aiid  the 
extreme  breadth  is  only  twenty-six  inches. 

The  Admiralty  Islanders  chew  the  pepper 
leaf,  with  the  addition  of  lime,  which  they 
keep  in  a  little  calabash,  but  do  not  seom  to 
idd  the  cocoa-nut.    Only  the  chiefs  appciar 
to  Dractise  this  habit,  probably  on  account 
of  tae  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  proper  ma- 
terials. 

One  of  these  islands,  named  Bottk^v,  was 
▼isited  by  Captain  D^Entrecasteaux  in  1792. 
The  natives  are  black,  tall,  powerful,  and 
jnite  naked.  The  face  is  rather  broad  and 
»«t,  the  nose  projects  but  little,  the  mouth 
i>  large,  and  the  lips  peculiarly  thin.  They 
Ptack  all  the  hair  off  the  body,  and  only 
•Dov  that  of  the  head  to  grow,  sometimes 
powdering  it  with  red  chalk.  Red  and 
^«te  paint  are  freely  used  on  their  bodies, 
*^  their  ears  are  pierced  and  loaded  with 
*ge  shells,  which  drag  them  nearly  to  the 
woQlders.  Round  the  waist  they  wear  a 
^  which  passes  round  the  body  several 
j^'^  and  some  of  them  have  a  custom  of 
^Qding  the  upper  arm  in  a  similar  manner, 
g*ciiig  some  flat  pieces  of  wood  between 
^'^^arm  and  the  ligature. 

Theie  people  are  ^oud  cuioe  men,  and, 
*wn  they  man  theur  large  war  canoes, 
wikAt  a  discipline  which  is  hardly  to  be 


expected  among  savages.  Between  every 
two  paddlers  on  each  side  stands  a  warrior 
armed  with  bow  and  arrows,  while  interme- 
diate parties  of  warriors  stand  with  thoir 
faces  toward  the  stern,  so  as  to  observe  the 
enemy  and  fight  during  a  retreat.  Two  of 
the  crew  are  told  otl*  to  bale  out  tln^  water, 
which  beats  continually  over  the  side  of  the 
canoe  when  the  wind  Ijlows  freshly. 

The  bow  is  remarkable  for  having  the 
string  coated  with  a  sort  of  resinous  sub- 
stance in  order  to  preserve  it,  the  middle  of 
the  cord  bein^r  skilfully  wrapped  with  hark 
to  guard  it  against  injurj-  from  the  nock  of 
the  arrow.  The  arrows  are  made  of  two 
pieces,  the  head  being  shaped  from  a  hard 
and  heavy  wood,  and  the  sliuft  being  a  reed. 
The  pla<!e  where  thev  are  joined  is  strength- 
ened by  a  ligature  ot^bark.  The  butt  of  the 
arrow  is  wrai)ped  in  the  same  inannor  to 
prevent  it  from  being  split  by  the  string. 
Th(;y  use  these  weapons  with  much  skill, 
and,  jw  was  proved  by  Captain  D'Entrecas- 
teaux,  are  able  to  kill  birds  witji  llu-m. 

The  natives  were  resuly  to  part  with  their 
weapons  in  exchange  for  red  stutf,  biscuits, 
bottles,  antl  other  commodities,  but  were 
rather  prone  to  cheat,  agrecjing  to  deliver  a 
bow  for  ajiaiulkerchief,  and,  when  tlujy  had 
got  the  handkerchief,  pretending  that  the 
bargain  was  not  made  lor  a  bow  but  for  an 
arrow.  The  natives  of  Bouka  Island,  naked 
and  savage  as  they  are,  have  some  sort  of 
civilization  among  themselves,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  thoy  cultivate  the  cocoa- 
nut  palm,  large  plantations  of  which  useful 
tree  extend  to  the  water-side  along  a  great 
portion  of  the  coast. 

Following  the  line  of  the  Solomon 
Islands  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  we 
come  upon  another  group  of  islands  called 
the  Xew  IIkrkides,  extending  for  some 
four  hundred  miles,  and  containing  a  con- 
siderable number  of  islands  of  various  sizes. 
They  are  p(irhaps  b(?st  known  from  the  fact 
that  one  of  them,  called  Errumanga,  was  the 
j)lace  in  which  the  celebrated  missionary, 
John  Williams,  met  with  his  death.  These 
islands  attained  importance  in  a  secular 
point  of  view  from  the  fact  tliat  several  of 
them  produce  sandal-wood,  and  thenjfore 
attract  to  them  a  great  number  of  trading 
vessels  of  different  countries,  with  whom 
a  considerable  commerce  has  been  carried 
on. 

The  islands  are  mostly  of  a  volcanic  na- 
ture, and  present  the  usual  variations  of  such 
localities,  some  parts  being  rough,  craggy, 
and  bare,  while  others  are  fertile  and  pro- 
lific to  a  degree  that  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived by  those  who  have  never  seen  tropi- 
cal vegetation.  As  is  often  the  case  with 
islands  of  no  great  size  and  divided  from 
each  other  by  moderately  wide  channels, 
the  tribes  which  inhabit  them  differ  consid- 
erably in  their  language  and  manners,  and 
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are  in  a  chronic  state  of  feud  with  each 
other.  They  are  just  far  enough  apart  to 
have  but  rare  and  infrequent  intercourse 
with  each  other,  and  so  gradually  diverge 
into  difl'erent  customs,  and  they  are  not  far 
enough  apart  to  isolate  them,  and  confer 
upon  them  a  nationality. 

We  find  this  feeling  in  every  one  of  the 
innumtrrablc  groups  of  islands  which  stud 
the  Pncitic,  and,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  it  pre- 
vails even  among  those  groups  which  pre- 
serve the  same  language  and  customs.  In 
fact,  among  the  Polynesians  there  is  that 
very  ferling  of  local  jealousy  which  prevails 
even  in  civilized  countries,  and  wni(Jh  is, 
though  necessarily  more  limited,  far  more 
rancorous  than  the  feelings  of  enmity  which 
prevail  between  mighty  nations. 

One  of  the  largest  of  these  islands  is  Vat^, 
sometimes  called  Sandwich  Island.  This 
latt^ir  term  should  not  be  used,  as  it  tends 
to  cause  confusion  between  a  single  island 
of  the  N<»w  Hebrides  and  the  great  group  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  are  inhabited 
by  a  totiillv  dilFerent  race  of  men.  To 
strangers  Vale  is  very  unhealthy,  but  the 
causes  which  produce  'malaria  also  produce 
a  wonderful  fertility  of  vegetation.  This 
island  is  about  seventy  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  is  remarkable  for  the  thick  growth 
of  forests  upon  its  lower  limits,  and  of  ver- 
dure upon  the  higher  j)ortions  which  are  not 
so  well  fitted  for  trees.  The  natives  seem 
to  give  some  time  and  trouble  to  agricul- 
ture. 

The  inhabitants  are  black  of  skin,  but  tall 
and  well-formed,  and  their  dress  in  many 
points  reminds  the  observer  of  the  costume 
of  several  African  tribes.  That  of  the  men 
consists  of  a  broad  belt  or  wrapper  of  mat- 
ting wrought  in  patterns  colored  with  red, 
white,  and  black.  The  hair  is  generally 
gathered  up  into  a  bunch  at  the  top  of  the 
head,  stained  yellow,  and  adorned  with  a 
plume  of  feathers. 

As  to  ornaments,  they  are  much  like  those 
which  have  already  l)een  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  the  Solomon  Islanders.  The 
lobes  of  the  ears  are  always  much  distended, 
from  the  habit  of  wearing  in  them  heavy 
ornaments  cut  from  white  shells,  or  similar 
materials.  The  septum  of  the  nose  is  mostly 
pierced,  and  the  aperture  filled  with  a  white 
stone.  Raised  scars  are  made  in  tlie  arms 
and  chi'st,  and  arranged  in  definite  patterns. 
Armlets  made  of  shells  are  used  by  these 
islanders.  Their  figure  and  costume  are 
well  represented  in  the  engraving  No.  1,  on 
the  978d  page. 

The  women  are  equally  well  made  with 
the  men,  and  the  general  fashion  of  the  dress 
is  much  the  same.  They  wear,  however,  a 
curious  addition  to  the  dress,  which  is  very 
much  like  that  of  the  Ovambo  women  of 
Africa,  Passing  round  the  waist  is  a  belt 
some  seven  inches  wide,  made  of  plaited 
fibre  woven  into  neat  patterns.    From  this 
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belt  depends  in  front  a  sqoue 
great  size,  and  behind  is  atUdted  ^  >3 
strip  of  the  same  plaited  matliii};  f^^*^ 
which  faces  the  belt  It  deMends  \g^  * 
down  the  leg,  and  is  finiahed  off  inlhi 
like  fringe  of  plaited  graaa,  soine 
inches  long,  and  of  propoitioiiate 
The  women,  as  well  as  the  men^pncAr^ 
custom  of  making  rained  scaza  oo  '^ 
bodies.  They  difl'cr  ftom  the  men 
mode  of  dressing  the  hair,  keeping 
closely  to  the  head  instead  of  allowing  i 
grow  to  its  full  length  and  tying  it  up  I 
bunch. 

The  weapons  of  these  islanden 
markable  for  the  beauty  of  their  liniih,] 
barbs  of  the  arrows  being  neatly  carvf  ~ 
the  junction  of  the  head  and  shait 
neatly  ornamented  with  plaited  graa; 
feathers.    Indeed,  the  arrows  have  a 
resemblance  to  tliose  made  by  some 
tribes  of  tropical  America. 

Like  the  Solomon  Islanders,  the 
itants  of  the  New  Hebrides  have  lai 
cil    chambers  in  their  villages, 
however,  of  bein^  circular,  thev  are, 
ally  made  of  considerable  length,  soro 
measuring  as  much  as  a  hundred  fectj 
one  end  to  the  other.     The}'  arc 
open  on  one  side.    For  some  reason i 
seems    rather  obscure,  they  are 
with  bones  of  various  animals,  thc| 
s])ecies  from  which  they  are  taken  noil 
ing  to  be  of  any  consequence.    For 
in  one  of  these  houses  may  be  seen 
of  bones  taken  indiscriminately  Ih 
fowls,  and  fishes,  while  the  shells  of] 
and  other  Crustacea  are  mixed  with 
It  is  believed   that  human   bones  are^ 
used  for  this  purpose. 

A  Curious  contrast   to   these 
presented  by  the   inhabitants   of  „ 
island  called  Tanna,  who  are  certai 
ferior  to  those  of  Yat^  in  stature  and 
eral  appearance,  and  are  thought  to  be 
point  of  intellect    They  have  a  hsA  t 
tion,  being  said  to  be  treacherous  and 
That  they  arc  also  reputed  to  be 
is  no  matter  of  wonder,  inasmuch 
belong  to  the  Papuan  race.    They 
to  rival  the  Fans  of  Africa  in  one 
and  to  dig  up  the  bodies  of  the  buried 
in  order  to  eat  them. 

The  island  is  volcanic,  and  the  subte: 
fires  seem  to  aid  the  already  exuberant 
etation  of  the  tropics,  which  in 
tains  a  development  that  is  almost  i 
ble. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tanna  are 
those  of  Yat^,  but  seem  to  have  no 
points  of  resemblance.    The  om 
think  that  they  are  not  black 
nature,  for  they  have  a  way  of  dan' 
sable  countenances  with    black   leaBr 
painting  upon  the  black  ground woik 
patterns  in  red  ochre,    ^le  hair  ii 
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are  ia  a  chronic  state  of  feud  with  each 
other.  They  are  just  far  enough  apart  to 
have  but  rare  and  infrequent  intercourse 
with  each  other,  and  so  grailually  diverge 
into  diflerent  customs,  and  they  are  not  far 
enough  apart  to  isolate  them,  and  confer 
upon  thoni  a  nationality. 

We  find  this  feeling  in  every  one  of  the 
innumerable  groups  of  islands  which  stud 
the  Paidtic,  and,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  it  pre- 
vails even  among  those  groups  which  pre- 
serve the  same  language  and  customs.  In 
fact,  among  the  Polynesians  there  is  that 
very  fe(?ling  of  local  jealousy  which  prevails 
even  in  civilized  countries,  and  which  is, 
thougli  necessarily  more  limited,  far  more 
rancorous  than  the  feelings  of  enmity  which 
prevail  between  mighty  nations. 

One  of  the  largtjst  of  these  islands  is  VatiS, 
sometimes  called  Sandwich  Island.  This 
latter  term  should  not  be  used,  as  it  tends 
to  cause  confusion  between  a  single  island 
of  the  X«*w  Hebrides  and  the  grt-at  group  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  are  inhabited 
bv  a  totiillv  different  race  of  men.  To 
strangers  \ate  is  very  unhealthy,  but  the 
causes  wliich  produce  malaria  also  produce 
a  wonderful  fertility  of  vegetation.  This 
island  is  about  seventy  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  is  remarkable  for  the  thick  growth 
of  forests  uj)on  its  lower  limits,  and  of  ver- 
dure upon  the  higher  portions  wliich  are  not 
60  well  fitted  for  trees.  The  natives  seem 
to  give  some  time  and  trouble  to  agricul- 
ture. 

The  inhabitants  are  black  of  skin,  but  tall 
and  well-formed,  and  their  dress  in  many 
points  reminds  tlic  observer  of  the  costume 
of  several  African  tribes.  Tliat  of  the  men 
consists  of  a  broad  belt  or  wrapper  of  mat- 
ting wrought  in  patterns  colored  with  red, 
white,  and  black.  The  hair  is  generally 
gathered  up  into  a  bunch  at  the  top  of  the 
head,  stained  yellow,  and  adorned  with  a 
plume  of  feathers. 

As  to  ornaments,  they  are  mu(;h  like  those 
which  have  already  been  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  the  Solomon  Islanders.  The 
lobes  of  the  (?ars  are  always  much  distended, 
from  the  ha)>it  of  wearing  in  them  heavy 
ornaments  cut  from  white  shells,  or  similar 
materials.  The  septum  of  the  nose  is  mostly 
pierced,  and  the  aperture  filled  with  a  white 
stone.  Raised  scars  are  made  in  the  arms 
and  chest,  and  arranged  in  definite  patterns. 
Armlets  made  of  shells  are  used  by  these 
islanders.  Their  figure  and  costume  are 
well  represented  in  the  engraving  No.  1,  on 
the  073d  page. 

The  women  are  equally  well  made  with 
the  men,  and  the  general  fasliion  of  the  dress 
is  much  the  same.  They  wear,  however,  a 
curious  addition  to  the  dress,  which  is  very 
much  like  that  of  the  Ovambo  women  of 
Africa.  Passing  round  the  waist  is  a  belt 
some  seven  inches  wide,  made  of  plaited 
fibre  woven  into  neat  patterns.    From  this 


belt  depends  in  front  a  square  apron  of  no 
great  size,  and  behind  is  attached  a  broad 
strip  of  the  same  plaited  matting  as  that 
which  faces  the  belt  It  descends  half-way 
down  the  leg,  and  is  finished  off  with  a  fan- 
like  fringe  of  plaited  grass,  some  eigliteen 
inches  long,  and  of  proportionate  width. 
The  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  practise  (he 
custom  of  making  raised  scars  on  tht-ir 
bodies.  They  ditfer  from  the  men  in  the 
mode  of  dressing  the  hair,  keeping  it  cut 
closely  to  the  head  instead  of  allowing  it  to 
grow  to  its  full  length  and  tying  it  up  in  a 
bunch. 

The  weapons  of  these  islanders  are  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  their  finish,  the 
barbs  of  the  arrows  being  neatly  carved,  and 
the  junction  of  the  head  and'  shaft  being 
neatly  ornamented  with  plaited  grass  and 
feathers.  Indeed,  the  arrows  have  a  curioiu 
resemblance  to  those  made  by  some  of  the 
tribes  of  tropical  America. 

Like  the  Sokmion  Islanders,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  New  Hebrides  have  large  c(»un- 
cil  chambers  in  their  villages.  lustrad, 
however,  of  being  circular,  tliev  are  gcntr- 
ally  made  of  considerable  length,  sometimw 
measuring  as  much  as  a  hundred  feet  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  They  are  enlireiv 
open  on  one  side.  For  some  reai^on  which 
seems  rather  obscure,  they  are  adorned 
with  bones  of  various  animals,  the  particular 
sj)ecies  from  which  they  are  taken  not  set  fil- 
ing to  be  of  any  ccmsequence.  For  example, 
in  one  of  these  houses  may  be  seen  buucnes 
of  bones  taken  indiscrinnnatelv  from  i  igs, 
fowls,  and  fishes,  while  the  shells  of  lohsitrs 
and  other  Crustacea  are  mixed  with  them. 
It  is  believed  that  human  bones  arc  uoX. 
used  for  this  jnirpose. 

A  Curious  contrast  to  these  tribe?  i  s=^ 
presented  by  the  inhabitants  of  another  x" 
island  called  Tanxa,  who  are  certain!}  iti- 
ferior  to  those  of  Vatd  in  stature  andgetx- 
eral  appearance,  and  are  thought  to  bo  w>i  13 
point  of  intellect.  They  have  a  bad  repui  ="*•' 
tion,  being  said  to  be  treacherous  and  cnif'^^- 
That  they  are  also  reputed  to  be  cnnnil-a^^ 
is  no  matter  of  wonder,  inasmuch  as  thc-JJ 
belong  to  the  Papuan  race.  They  arc  sa  i  *J 
to  rival  the  Fans  of  Africa  in  one  respect t 
and  to  dig  up  the  bodies  of  tlic  buried  aea^» 
in  order  to  eat  them. 

The  island  is  volcanic,  and  the  subterranea-^ 
fires  seem  to  aid  the  already  exuberant  ve^"^ 
etation  of  the  tropics,  which  in  Tannaa^"" 
tains  a  development  that  is  almost  incrcd**' 
ble.  ^ 

The  inhabitants  of  Tanna  are  as  black  r*-- 
those  of  Vatd,  but  seem  to  have  no  olht*^ 
points  of  resemblance.  The  men  appear  t  ^-; 
think  that  they  are  not  black  enough  t»^ 
nature,  for  they  have  a  way  of  daubinc  the  ""-^ 
sable  countenances  with  black  leaa,  a^^  . 
painting  upon  the  black  groundwork  sund^^ 
patterns  in  red  ochre.    The  hair  is  fiiXJ^^ 
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out  after  the  ordinary  Papuan  type  which  is 
dyed  a  reddish  dun  color  hy  means  of  lime. 

We  come  now  to  Errumanga.  It  has 
kept  up  its  traditional  ferocity.  Not  content 
with  killing  the  first  missionary  who  set  his 
foot  on  their  shores,  the  people  many  years 
afterward  murdered  another  missionary  and 
bis  wife.  This  second  murder  was  owing  to 
the  priests,  who  persuaded  the  people  that 
an  epidemic  which  had  done  much  damage 
among  the  natives  was  caused  by  the  mis- 
sionaries from  a  stran;^e  land.  The  ignorant 
people  readily  believed  this  statement,  and, 
wild  with  the  uncontrolled  fury  of  the  sav- 
age, thev  murdered  both  the  accused  per- 
sons, 'f  he  deed  was  scarcely  done  before 
the  people  repented  of  it,  and  only  the  day 
after  the  murder,  when  the  bodies  were 
buried,  the  natives  stood  round  the  grave 
overwhelmed  w^ith  grief,  the  most  sincere 
mourniir  being  the  chief  of  the  district 

The  murder  of  these  people,  unfortunate 
as  it  may  seem,  really  paved  the  way  for 
others  to  follow  in  their  footsteps;  and,  as  is 
generally   the    case   with    persecution,  the 
cause  only  gained  additional  strength  by  the 
attempts  made  to  repress  it  by  main  force. 
At  one  time  the  inhabitants  were  held  in 
such  dread  that  the  natives  were  not  allowed 
to  com.*  on  board  the  ships,  nor  were  the 
men  permitted  to  land.    A  small  trade  was 
carried  on  in  sandal- wood,  which  the  natives 
carried  to  the  boats  by  swimming  through 
the   surf,  and  being  necessarily  unarmed, 
could  l)e  allowed  to  make  their  bargains 
vilhout  suspicion  of  treachery.    Although, 
therefore,  the  savage  nature  of  the  inhab- 
itants   has    occasionally    broken    out   and 
showed  itself  in  bloodshed,  the  very  fact 
that  Europeans  have  been  allowed  to  reside 
for  any  time  on  the  island  shows  a  great 
improvement  in  the  character  of  the  na- 
tives. 

The  northernmost  island  of  the  group  is 
^N'EiTEUM,  one  of  the  islands  which  uro- 
^uce  san<lal-wood  in  great  plenty.  The 
^tunil  ferocity  and  suspicion  of  the  natives 
^  been  overcome  by  the  judicious  estab- 
*^hment  and  introduction  of  a  factory,  to 
Jfhich  the  sandal- wood  is  taken  bv  the  na- 
^I'es,  and  from  which  it  is  sold  to  tne  ships, 
^Wch  find  here  a  store  of  this  valuable  wood 
J»^avs  readv  for  them.  The  chief  market 
^r  the  wood  is  found  in  China,  where  it  is 
^'it  into  various  articles  of  luxury  with  ftie 
^tomary  patience  which  characterizes  the 
JJ^Lsts  ofthat  country.  The  success  of  this 
•actory  shows  that  the  best  way  of  dealing 
^th  savages  is  to  treat  them  precisely  as 
CttiMren  are  treated,  and  to  employ  in  all 
J^jngs  with  them  an  equal  mixture  of 
jj^ess  and  firmness,  making  allowances 
«*  the  different  constitution  of  their  minds 


and  the  influence  of  savage  habits  upon  their 
conduct;  but  at  the  same  time  to  be  firm 
almost  to  severity,  and  never  to  permit  an 
encroachment.  The  safest  maxim  in  dealing 
with  savages  is  never  to  deceive  and  never 
to  trust. 

The  inhabitants  of  Malicolo  differ  con- 
siderably from  those  of  the  islands  which 
have  been  mentioned.  While  the  natives  of 
Vate  are  tall  and  finely  made,  those  of  Erru- 
manga scarcely  inferior  to  them,  and  those 
of  Tanna  stout  and  powerful,  though  com- 
paratively short  of  stature,  the  inhabitants 
of  Malicolo  are  small,  ill-proportioned  people, 
ugly  of  face,  and  disfiguring  themselves  by 
wearing  a  belt  round  the  waist,  drawn  so 
tight  that  it  gives  them  an  hour-glass  or 
waspish  aspect. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  be  aware  that,  in 
the  year  1788,  the  vessels  Boussole  and  As- 
trolabe, comihanded  by  the  celebrated  voy- 
ager La  Perouse,  disappeared,  and  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  tnem.  He  was  last 
seen  at  Botany  Bay,  where  he  had  arrived 
from  Tonga. 

In  1791  an  expedition,  consisting  of  two 
vessels,  the  Recherche  and  the  hsperanc^^ 
was  fitted  out  under  the  command  of  Captain 
D'Entrecasteaux,  and  sent  out  in  search  of 
the  missing  vessels.  The  expedition  failed 
in  its  iranicdiate  object,  though  in  the  course 
of  the  explorations  some  valuable  discoveries 
were  made. 

In  1792  D'Entrecasteaux's  vessels  got 
among  the  New  Hebrides,  and  found  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  coral  reefs  and  shoals 
of  which  they  knew  nothing,  and  which 
caused  no  small  alarm.  In  consequence  of 
the  danger  of  these  reefs,  the  captain  did  not 
touch  at  all  the  islands  which  were  seen,  but 
contented  himself  with  naming  them,  and 
marking  their  places  on  a  chart.  As  it 
turned  out,  one  of  these  islands,  Vanikoro, 
or  Recherche  Island,  as  D'Entrecasteaux 
named  it,  was  the  place  on  which  La  Perouse 
was  wrecked,  so  that  the  expedition  actually 
passed  within  sight  of  the  very  spot  which 
was  the  object  of  their  voyage.  Indeed, 
D'Entrecasteaux  practically  completed  the 
voyage  which  La  Pdrouse  began,  and  his 
narrative  furnishes  a  necessary  supplement 
to  that  of  the  voyager  in  search  of  whom  he 
sailed.  It  was  not  until  some  forty  years 
afterward  that  the  relics  were  discovered 
which  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  Vanikoro 
was  the  place  in  which  La  Pdrouse  and  his 
companions  perished.  Vanikoro  is  some- 
times called  Pittas  Island.  An  illustration 
is  given  on  the  973d  page,  which  represents 
a  woman  of  Vanikoro,  and  her  child,  and  is  a 
type  of  the  expression  and  features  of  these 
islanders. 
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Our  readers  may  remember  that,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Fiji  Ishinds,  it  was  mentioned 
that  there  was  one  nation  which  was  held  by 
the  Fijians  as  free  from  their  usual  custom 
of  killing  and  esiting  all  visitors  to  their  coast. 
Tlicse  people  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ton- 

fan  group,  popularly  known  as  the  Friendly 
slands.  Owing  to  their  courage  in  war 
and  superior  intellect,  they  have  nerfomied 
towanl  the  Fijians  the  same  part  tnat  has  so 
often  been  played  by  more  civilized  peoi}le. 
On  one  or  two  occasions  they  found  the 
Fijian  chiefs  hard  pressed  by  rebellion,  took 
the  part  of  their  .  nosts,  crushed  the  rebel 
forces,  and  restored  the  chiefs  to  power. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  timely  aid 
occurred  as  late  as  1855.  Thakombau,  of 
whom  we  have  already  heard,  was  in  danger 
of  losing  his  life  and  throne  together  through 
a  rebellion  led  by  a  chief  named  Mara.  For- 
tunately, he  had  previously  given  a  mag- 
nificent canoe  to  the  Tongan  king,  who 
sailed  over,  according  to  custom,  accom- 
panied with  a  large  fleet,  in  order  to  receive 
the  royal  present  with  due  honor.  He  in- 
stantly led  his  forces  against  the  rebels, 
stormed  a  fort  called  Kamba  which  was  held 
by  them,  took  it,  and  utterly  dispersed 
the  enemy,  Mara  himself  only  escapmg  by 
running  over  the  sharp  shells  of  tne  reef, 
thereby  nearly  cutting  his  feet  to  pieces,  and 
swimming  to  a  neighboring  town  on  the 
coast 


After  this  exploit,  the  Tongan  chief  1U» 
lowed  up  his  blow  by  sailing  to  the  island  of 
Taviuni,  where  another  rebellion  was  mging 
in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  the  cnia 
b}-  his  sons.    lie  put  an  end  to  this  rebellion 
also,  inquired  which  of  the  murdered  chief* 
other  sons  had  the  best  claim  to  his  &ther*s 
rank,  and  installed  him  formally.    The  van- 
quished   rebels,  finding   that  *the   Tongu 
leader   was  too   strong   for  them,  triea  to 
entrap  him  in  an  ambuscade,  but  only  roc- 
ceeded  in  murdering  one  of  his  chiefs.    The 
Tongans  immediately  landed  on  the  island, 
and  avenged  the  dealh  of  their  friends  in  I 
most  terrible  manner.     A  large  party  of 
Tongan  warriors  was  afterward  left  unte 
the  command  of  a  chief  njmied  Maafu,  a  re- 
lation of  the  king,  and  by  means  of  this  foioe 
the  rebels  were  effectually  suppressed. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Tongans  took 
advantage  of  their  situation,  and  enacted 
over  again  the  fable  of  the  deer,  the  hoTBe, 
and  the  man.  Some  four  hundred  of  them 
generally  remain  in  Fiji,  and  domineer  oyer 
the  natives  much  like  armies  of  occujiation 
in  other  countries.  A  Tongan  wamorla* 
not  the  least  scruple  in  going  to  a  Strang 
village,  entering  the  house  that  pleases  huft 
best,  and  instalnng  himself  in  the  bestpbo» 
with  the  simple  words:  "  This  part  of  to 
house  is  mine.'*  He  takes  the  best  of  tw 
food,  and,  if  he  builds  a  canoe,  merely 
as  foreman,  making  the  Fyians  do  wl 
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hard  work.  There  is  nothing  that  the  Ton- 
gans  do,  however,  which  so  much  incenses 
the  natives  as  their  careless  liabit  of  shiik- 
ing  tlie  bread- jfruit  trees  in  order  to  procure 
the  fruit,  which  ought  always  to  be  gathered 
by  hand. 

It  is  Sfiid,  and  perhaps  with  reason,  that 
the  Toucans  contemplate  the  complete  con- 
quest of  the  Fijian  group;  and  from  their 
experience,  courage,  and  discipline,  and  the 
fear  wh:.*h  they  have  contrived  to  instil  into 
the  Fijians,  there  h  little  doubt  that  the  at- 
tempt, if  it  were  to  be  made,  would  be  a  suc- 
cessful one.  The  Fijian  warrior  tights  on  his 
own  acu*ount,  each  man  separately,  while  the 
Ton^^ans  act  in  imison;  so  that  the  Fijiau.s 
who  have  foujjht  against  them  compare 
them  to  the  gods,  against  whom  it  is  useless 
to  stmsrgle. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  these  particu- 
lars, the  Tongans  are  a  superior  race  to  the 
Fijian.  They  are,  indeed,  a  different  people 
altogether;  the  Fijians  belonging  to  the 
Papuan  race,  'whereas  the  Tongans  belong 
to  the  Polynesian  race,  which  does  not  pos- 
sew  the  very  crisp  hair  and  rough  skin  of 
the  Papuans';  and,  as  a  rule,  is  much  lighter 
in  skin,  the  complexions  being  often  as  white 
as  that  of  man  v  Europeans.  They  are,  on  the 
whole  a  singularly  handsome  set  of  people, 
the  beauty  not  being  limited  to  the  men,  as 
is  the  case  with  so  many  savage  tribes,  but 
possessed  equally,  if  not  to  a  superior  extent, 
by  the  women.  The  portrait  of  a  daugh- 
ter of  a  Tongan  chief,  on  the  973d  page,  will 
verify  this  statement 

The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  made  of  simi- 
lar materials,  but  is  differently  arranged. 
The  fabric  is  called  in  the  Tonjjan  language 
**  R:Q&too,-*  and  is  almost  identical  with  the 
Fijian  masi.    It  is  made  from  the  bark  of 
the  same  tree,  and  is  beaten  out  in  very 
limilar  fiishion,  except  perhaps  that  the  Ton- 
gan women  are  more  particular  than  those 
of  Fiji  in  the  care  and  delicacy  with  which 
thejr  beat  out  the  bark  with  their  grooved 
nuulets.    The  gnatoo  varies  somewhat  in 
?oality  according  to  the  island  in  which  it  is 
y»de,  that  of  Vavau  being  considered  as  the 
flnest 

In  putting  on  the  gnatoo,  there  is  nearly 
••much  diversity  as  in  the  arrangement  of 
•  Scotch  plaid,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
•ntmged  serves  to  denote  difference  of  rank. 
]™e  most  fashionable  mode,  which  is  prac- 
■>ed  by  the  chieft,  is  to  wrap  a  portion  of  it 
jwnd  the  loins  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
Was  allow  fair  play  to  the  limbs,  and  then 
w;^ the  remainder  round  the  waist  like  a 
Jjwd  belt,  and  tuck  the  ends  under  the  belt 
Jjfront  of  the  body.  The  portion  which 
w^  the  belt  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
jj^iied  at  any  moment  and  thrown  over 
we  head  and  shoulder.  This  is  always  done 
JJten  the  wearer  is  obliged  to  be  abroad  in 
»«^ig*»t  time. 

^^  gnatoo  of  t3ie  men  measures  about 


eight  feet  in  length,  by  six  in  width.  Under 
the  gnatoo  is  a  belt  made  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. Women  have  a  larger  piece  of 
gnatoo  than  the  men,  and  arrange  it  in  folds 
which  are  as  graceful  as  thot^e  of  anti<iue 
art,an<l  seem  as  likely  to  fall  off  the  person. 
This,  however,  is  never  the  case,  nnd,  even 
if  the  gnatoo  were  by  any  accident  to  slip, 
the  women  wear  under  it  a  small  mat  or 
petti(;oat  about  a  foot  in  depth. 

As  this  gnatoo  plays  so  miportant  a  part 
in  the  clothing  of  the  Polynesians,  its  man- 
ufacture will  now  be  described,  the  account 
being  taken  from  Mariners  valuable  his- 
tory of  the  Tongans  :  —  "A  circular  inci- 
sion being  made  round  the  tree  near  tho  root 
with  a  shell,  deep  enough  to  penetrate  the 
bark,  the  tree  is  broken  off  at  that  jjoint. 
which  its  slenderness  readily  admits  of. 
Wh(?n  a  number  of  them  are  tliiis  laid  on  the 
ground,  they  are  left  in  the  sun  a  (•ou[)le  of 
(lays  to  become  partially  dry,  so  that  the 
inner  and  outer  bark  may  fie  stri]>ped  off 
together,  without  danger  of  leaving  any  of 
the  fibres  behind. 

*'  The  bark  is  then  soaked  in  water  for  a 
day  and  a  night,  and  sCraped  carefully  with 
shells  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  outer 
bark  or  epidermis,  which  is  thrown  away. 
The  inner  bark  is  then  rolled  up  lengthwise, 
and  soaked  in  water  for  another  day.  It 
now  swells,  becomes  tougher,  and  more 
capable  of  being  beaten  out  into  a  fine  tex- 
ture. 

*'  Being  thus  far  prepared,  the  operation 
of  too-too,  or  beating  commences.  This  part 
of  the  work  is  performed  by  means  of  a  mal- 
let a  foot  long  and  two  inches  thick,  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelopipedon,  two  opposite 
sides  being  grooved  horizontally  to  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  about  a  line,  with  intervals 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

"  The  bark,  which  is  from  two  to  three  feet 
long,  and  one  to  three  inches  broad,  is  then 
laid  on  a  beam  of  wood  about  six  feet  long 
and  nine  inches  in  breadth  and  thickness, 
which  is  supported  about  an  inch  from  the 
ground  by  pieces  of  wood  at  each  end,  so  as 
to  allow  of  a  certain  degree  of  vibration. 
Two  or  three  women  generally  sit  at  the 
same  beam;  each  places  her  bark  trans- 
versely upon  the  beam  immediately  before 
her,  and  while  she  beats  with  her  right 
hand,  with  her  left  she  moves  it  slowly  to 
and  fro,  so  that  every  part  becomes  beaten 
alike.  The  grooved  side  of  the  mallet  is 
used  first,  and  the  smooth  side  aft;erward. 

"They  generally  beat  alternately,  and 
early  in  the  morning,  when  the  air  is  calm 
and  still,  the  beating  of  gnatoo  in  all  the 
plantations  has  a  very  pleasing  effect 
Some  sounds  being  near  at  hand,  and 
others  almost  lost  by  the  distance,  —  some 
a  little  more  acute,  and  others  more  grave, 
—  and  all  with  remarkable  regularity,  pro- 
duce a  remarkable  effect  that  is  very  agree- 
able, and  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  sing- 
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ing  of  the  birds  and  the  cheerful  influence 
of  the  scene.  When  one  hand  is  fatigued, 
the  mallet  is  dexterously  transferred  to  the 
other,  without  occasioning  the  smallest  sen- 
sible delay. 

"  In  the  course  of  about  half  an  hour,  it  is 
brought  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  thinness, 
being  so  much  spread  laterally  as  to  be  now 
nearly  square  when  unfolded;  for  it  must  be 
observed  that  they  double  it  several  times 
during  the  process,  by  which  means  it 
sprcacls  more  equally  and  is  prevented  from 
breaking.  The  bark  thus  prepared  is  called 
feUigl,  and  is  mostly  put  aside  till  they  have  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  go  on  at  a  future  time 
with  the  second  part  of  the  operation, 
which  is  called  cocanga,  or  printmg  with 
coca. 

"  When  this  is  to  be  done,  a  number  em- 
ploy themselves  in  gathering  the  berries  of 
the  toe,  the  pulp  of  which  serves  for  paste 
(but  the  mucilaginous  substaiice  of  the  ma- 
hod  root  is  sometimes  substituted  for  it);  at 
the  same  time  others  are  busy  scraping  off 
the  soft  bark  of  the  cocoa  tree  and  the  toodi- 
tool  tree,  either  of  which,  when  wrung  out 
without  water  yields  a  reddish-brown  juice, 
to  be  used  as  a  dye. 

"  The  stamp  is  made  of  the  dried  leaves  of 
the  pdoonrjo  sewed  togetlier  so  as  to  be  of 
a  sufficient  size,  and  afterward  embroidered, 
according  to  various  devices,  with  the  wiry 
fibre  of  the  cocoa-nut  husk.  Makinc  these 
stamps  is  another  employment  of  the  wo* 
men,  and  mostly  women  of  rank.  They  are 
generally  about  two  feet  long,  and  a  foot  and 
a  half  broad.  They  are  tied  on  to  the  con- 
vex side  of  half  cvlinders  of  wood,  usually 
about  six  or  eight  feet  long,  to  admit  two  or 
three  similar  operations  to  go  on  at  the 
same  time. 

"  The  stamp  being  thus  fixed,  with  the 
embroidered  side  uppermost,  a  piece  of  the 
prepared  bark  is  laid  on  it,  and  smeared  over 
witli  a  folded  piece  of  gnatoo  dipped  in  one 
of  the  reddish-brown  liquids  before  men- 
tioned, so  that  the  whole  surfiice  of  the  pre- 
pared bark  becomes  stained,  but  particu- 
larly those  parts  raised  by  the  design  in  the 
stamp.  Another  piece  of  gnatoo  is  now 
laid  u])on  it,  but  not  quite  so  broad,  which 
adheres  by  virtue  of  the  mucilaginous 
quality  in  the  dye,  and  this  in  like  manner 
is  smeared  over;  then  a  third  in  the  same 
way. 

"The  substance  is  now  three  layers  in 
thickness.  Others  arc  then  added  to  increase 
it  in  length  and  breadth  by  pasting  the  edges 
of  these  over  the  first,  but  not  so  as  ther& 
shall  be  in  anv  place  more  than  three  folds, 
which  is  easily  managed,  as  the  margin  of 
one  layer  falls  short  of  the  margin  of  the  one 
tmder  it 

"  During  the  whole  process  each  layer  is 
stamped  separately,  so  that  the  pattern  may 
be  said  to  exist  in  tlie  very  substiuice  of  the 
gnatoo;  and   when   one   portion   is   thus 


Erinted  to  the  size  of  the  stamp,  the  material 
eing  moved  farther  on,  the  next  por- 
tion, either  in  length  or  breadth,  becomes 
stamped,  the  pattern  beginning  chise  to  the 
spot  wliere  the  other  ended.    Thus  they  go  on 

Erinting  and  enlarging  it  to  about  six  feet  in 
readth,  and  generallv  about  forty  or  fifty 
yards  in  length.  It  is  then  carefully  folded  up 
and  baked  under  ground,  which  "causes  the 
dye  to  become  rather  dark,  and  more  firmly 
fixed  in  the  fibre;  beside  which  it  diprives 
it  of  a  peculiar  smoky  smell  which  belongs  to 
the  coca. 

'*  When  it  has  been  thus  exposed  to  heat 
for  a  few  hours,  it  is  spread  out  on  a  crass 
plat,  or  on  the  sand  of  the  seashore,  anu  the 
finishing  operation  of  toogi-hea  commences, 
i.  e.  staining  it  in  certain  places  with  the 
juice  of  the  7i6a,  which  constitutes  a  bril- 
liant red  varnish.  This  is  done  in  straight 
lines  along  those  places  where  the  edges  of 
the  printed  portions  join  each  other,  and 
serves  to  conceal  the  little  irregularitieB 
there;  also  in  sundry  other  places,  in  the  form 
of  round  spots,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  diameter.  After  this  the  gnatoo  is  ex- 
posed one  night  to  the  dew,  and  the  next 
day,  being  dried  in  the  sun,  it  is  packed  up 
in"^  bales  to  be  used  when  required.  When 
gnatoo  is  not  printed  or  stained,  it  is  called 
taj/pay 

Various  ornaments  are  worn  by  both 
sexes  among  the  Ton^ans,  among  which 
may  be  enumerated  a  kind  of  creeper,  with 
fiowers  at  intervals  along  the  stem.  This  it 
passed  round  the  neck  or  the  waist,  and  has 
a  singularly  graceful  and  becoming  appear- 
ance. The  most  valued  ornament  is,  now- 
ever,  that  which  is  made  of  the  ivory  of  the 
whale's  teeth,  so  cut  as  to  resemble  in  min- 
iature the  tooth  itself.  They  are  of  differ-  " 
ent  sizes,  varying  from  one  inch  to  four 
inches  in  length,  and  strung  together  by  » 
cord  passing  through  a  hole  bored  in  their 
thick  ends. 

These   teeth    are  even  more  valued  in 
Tonga  than  in  Fiji,  and  a  common  man 
would  not  dare  to  have  one  in  his  posses-^.,,^ 
sion,  knowing  well  that  he  would  assuredl^^ 
lose  his  life  on  the  very  first  occasion  th^^ 
offered  the  slightest  opportunity  of  an  a 
cusation.    Once  Finow,  the  King  of  Toa' 
w^as  told  of  a  whale  which  had  been  strar^.* 
on  a  little  island  inhabited  only  bv  a 
and  his  wife.    When   Finow  reacned 
place  he  found  that  the  teeth  had  bee' 
moved,  and  ordered  the  man  and  we 
into  custody  on  the  charge  of  stealing 
Both  denied  that  they  had  more  thi 
teeth,  which  they  gave  up,  whereupo^^- 
man  was  immediately  killed  with  a  clu 
the  woman  threatened  with  a  similai 
Under  fear  of  this  threat  she  produce 
more  teeth  which  she  had  hidden, 
fusing  to  acknowledge  that  she  knew 
others,  met  with  the  same  fate  as 
band.    Many  years  afterward  the 
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discovered,  the  woman  having 
u  in  the  ground.  This  anecdote 
ralue  in  which  whales'  teeth  are 
:ing  taking  the  trouble  to  go  in 
laim  tliem,  and  the  woman  allow- 
to  be  killed  rather  than  part  with 
•es. 

idea  of  the  appearance  of  a  Ton- 
1  of  rank  may  be  obtained  from 
tion  No.  1,  on  the  preceding  pa^e, 
resents  the  interior  of  a  chief's 
part  of  his  family, 
foreground  is  one  of  the  odd 
Hows  which  are  so  much  in  vogue 
t  Polynesia;  while  one  of  the 
)iGuous  objects  is  a  roll  of  narrow 
'^hich  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
ig  men  and  women  of  high  rank 
it  on  the  floor.  Within  it  is 
chief's  wife,  in  the  graceful  atti- 
ed  bv  the  Tongans,  exhibiting  the 
I  really  elegant  folds  of  the  gnatoo 
c  reader  will  observe  the  appar- 
;ss  with  which  the  dress  is  put  on, 
lying  so  loosely  that  they  seem 
p  cvcrv  moment.  They  are,  how- 
ctly  tfght,  and  there  is  not  the 
•r  of  their  slipping, 
loors  the  children  never  wear  any 
ntil  they  are  two  years  old;  but 
r  go  out,  their  parents  alwa^'s 
1  them  a  piece  of  gnatoo  or  tappa. 
IS  are  exceedingly  fastidious  about 
*,  criticising  every  fold  with  mi- 
and  spending  a  considerable  time 
ng  them.  Even  when  bathing, 
y9  array  themselves  in ,  a  slight 
e  for  such  occasions,  going  aside 
irpose  of  exchanging  the  usual 
an  apron  of  leaves  or  matting. 
lectful  is  utter  nudity  reckoned 
Tongans,  that  if  a  man  be  obliged 
near  the  spot  where  a  chief  is 
leaf  i^ron  is  worn  while  the  dress 


'  come  to  the  various  divisions  of 
nga,  and  the  mode  of  government. 
y  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
aely,  the  religious  and  the  civil. 
lake  them  in  this  order,  because 
Tongans  religious  takes  the  pre- 
civil  rank. 

le  greatest  man  in  point  of  rank 
[-TONGA.  This  word  literally  sig- 
f  of  Ton^  and  is  given  because 
ho  bears  it  is  the  greatest  man  in 
lich  is  the  chief  of  the  whole 
lands.  The  word  does  not  repre- 
QB,  but  a  rank,  the  family  name 
gehl,  and  the  rank  passes  down- 
asntimate  descent  So  great  a 
I  Tooi-tonga,  that  in  his  presence 
lay  stand,  but  is  obliged  to  sit 
e  attitude  of  respect  Even  the 
.  exempt  firom  this  law:  and  if  he 
>pen  to  meet  the  Tooi-tonga,  he 


would  have  to  squat  down  humbly  until  the 
great  man  had  passed  by. 

The  Tooi-tonga  stands  alone  in  many 
particulars,  and,  according  to  our  ideas,  ho 
has  plenty  of  dignity,  but  very  little  com- 
fort, leading  a  life  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
spiritual  Emperor  of  Japan.  He  has  cer- 
tainly one  advantage  over  his  ft'llows:  he 
does  not  undergo  the  operation  of  tattooing, 
because  there  is  no  one  of  sufficiently  higli 
rank  to  draw  the  blood  of  so  sacred  a  per- 
sonage. He  is  married  after  a  manner  pe- 
culiar to  himself,  is  buried  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  and  is  mourned  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner. He  is  so  sacred,  that  in  speaking  of 
him  another  language  is  used,  many  phrases 
being  reserved  expressly  for  the  Tooi-tonga. 
These  are  probably  relics  of  an  ancient  and 
nearly  lost  language,  as  is  the  ca><e  with  the 
incantiitions  of  the  New  Zealand  jiriests. 

The  reason  for  this  extraordinary  venera- 
tion is,  that  the  Tooi-ton":a  is  supposed  to 
be  a  direct  descendant  of  a  chief  god  who 
was  accustomed  to  visit  the  islands;  but 
whether  his  female  ancestor  was  a  goddess 
or  a  native  of  earth  is  an  open  question  with 
the  Tongans.  In  spite  of  all  the  veneration 
which  is  shown  to  him,  the  Tooi-tonga  has 
very  little  real  power,  and  in  this  respect  is 
far  surpassed  by  the  king,  and  equalled  by 
many  of  the  nobles. 

There  is  another  chief,  the  VEACni,  who 
is  also  supposed  to  have  a  divine  origin,  and 
is  therefore  held  in  higher  veneration  than 
any  of  the  chiefs,  but  is  inferior  to  the  Tooi^ 
tonga.  It  is  true  that  in  his  presence  tho 
kin^  has  to  sit  on  the  ground  in  the  attitude 
of  numility,  and  that  he  is  considered  a 
being  next  in  rank  to  the  great  Tooi-tonga 
himself;  but  the  other  marks  of  veneration, 
such  as  a  separate  language,  and  diftercnt 
modes  of  marriage,  burial,  and  mourning, 
are  not  paid  to  liim;  and  in  power  he  is 
equalled  by  many  of  the  chiefs. 

Next  in  rank,  but  at  a  very  great  dis- 
tance, come  the  priests.  These  men  receive 
their  name  from  their  capability  of  being 
inspired  by  certain  gods,  and,  except  when 
actually  inspired,  have  no  special  rank,  and 
are  paid  no  honor  except  such  as  may 
belong  to  them  as  private  individuals.  Mar- 
iner remarks  that  he  never  knew  a  case  in 
which  a  priest  was  a  chief.  The  king  occa- 
sionally becomes  inspired,  because  there  is 
one  god  who  cannot  speak  except  by  the 
royal  mouth;  but  the  king  is  not,  in  conse- 
quence, considered  as  a  priest  Neither  are 
the  Tooi-tonga  and  Veachi  considered  as 
priests,  nor  is  there  any  connexion  between 
them  and  the  pries thooti. 

Should,  in  an  assembly,  a  priest  become 
inspired,  he  is  immediately  held  in  the 
hignest  veneration  as  long  as  the  inspiration 
lasts,  because  a  god  is  supposed  to  be  spew- 
ing through  his  lips.  Ir,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, the  king  should  be  present,  he  imme- 
diately leaves  his  place,  and  sits  humbly 
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among  tho  spectators.  Even  the  great 
Tooi-t()n<?a  hiniselt'  ac^ts  in  the  same  manner, 
ami,  tli()u«^h  the  descendant  of  a  god,  he  re- 
tires b(!lbre  the  actual  presence  of  a  divinity. 

So  much  for  the  spiritual  rank,  and  we 
now  pass  to  the  temporal  rank. 

The  highest  man  in  a  secular  point  of 
view  is  ihe  llow,  or  king,  who  is  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  chiefs,  and  yet  may  be  in 
point  of  rank  inferior  to  the  poorest  of  his 
nobles,  or  Ecus.  Hank  is  measured  in 
Tonga  by  relationship  to  the  Tooi-tonga  or 
Veachi,  the  relativ(;s  of  the  former  being 
held  superior  to  those  of  the  latter  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  king  may  meet  a 
poor  man  who  has  scarc(*ly  any  power,  and 
yet  who  is  so  high  in  rank  above  tlie  king 
that  the  latter  must  sit  down  till  his  supe- 
rior has  passed.  Should  he  not  do  so,  or 
should  he  by  any  accident  touch  anything 
that  behmgcd  to  his  su])erior,  the  tapu 
would  assume  its  sway,  and  he  woidd  not  be 

})ermitted  to  feed  himself  with  his  own 
lands  until  he  had  ^one  to  his  superior,  and 
saluted  him  by  toucHiing  his  feet. 

In  consequen(?e  of  these  customs,  the  king 
avoids  associating  with  nobles  who  are  his 
superior  in  rank,  and  they  in  tlieir  turn  keep 
out  of  his  way  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  not  to 
humiliate  him  bv  making  him  sit  while  thev 
stand.  <!)riginally,  the  king  was  a  descencf- 
ant  of  the  Tooi-tonga,  and  thus  was  equally 
high  in  sj)iritual  and  temporal  rank.  But 
when  (he  throne  was  usurped  by  other  fam- 
ilies, the  king  still  retained  the  temporal 
power,  though  lie  yielded  in  spiritual  rank 
to  olhers. 

Next  to  the  king  come  the  Eois,  or  no- 
bles. These  are  all  relations  of  the  Tooi- 
tonga,  the  Veachi,  or  the  king,  kinship  to 
the  king  being  held  as  conferring  rank  be- 
cause he  holds  the  reins  of  power.  Rank 
descends  in  Tonga,  as  in  other  Polynesian 
islands,  through  tlie  female  line,  so  that  all 
the  children  of  an  Egi  woman  possess  the 
rank  of  Egi,  no  matter  who  may  be  the 
father. 

After  the  nobles  come  the  Matabooles, 
or  councillors,  who  are  the  companions  and 
advisers  of  the  chiefs,  and  take  their  rank 
from  that  of  the  chief  to  whom  they  are 
attached.  They  are  always  the  heacls  of 
families,  and  are  mostlv  men  of  mature  age 
and  experience,  so  tfcat  their  advice  is 
highly  valued.  The  eldest  son  of  a  Mata- 
boole  is  carefully  trained  to  take  his  father's 
place  when  he  dies,  and  is  thoroughly  versed 
m  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  adminis- 
tration of  laws,  and  the  many  points  of  eti- 
i^uette  about  which  the  Tongans  are  so  fas- 
tidious. He  also  learns  all  the  traditionary 
records  of  his  people,  and  bjr  the  time  that 
he  is  thirty  vears  old  or  so  is  perfectlv  ac- 
quainted with  his  profession.  But  until  his 
lather  dies  he  has  no  rank,  and  is  merely 
one  of  the  ordinary  geotiy,  who  will  now  be 
i1  escribed. 


Last  of  all  those  who  possess  any  rank 
are  the  gentry,  or  MooAS.  All  the  sons  of 
HatabooJes  are  Mooas,  and  act  sis  assistants 
of  the  ^laUibooles,  aiding  on  great  corcnio- 
nies  in  managing  the  dances,  di.stributiug 
food,  and  so  forth.  Like  their  superion, 
they  attach  themselves  to  the  service  of 
some  chief,  and  derive  their  relative  conse- 
quence from  his  rank.  As  a  i*ule,  the  Moom 
all  profess  some  art,  such  as  canc)e  building;, 
ivory  carving,  and  superintend iug  funeral 
rites,  in  whicli  three  occupations  the  Mata- 
booles also  take  part.  They  also  preside 
over  the  makers  ot  stone  coffins,  the  makers 
of  nets,  the  fisluTmen,  and  the  architects, 
and  all  these  employments  are  liereditari'. 

Just  as  the  children  and  brothers  of  ilat- 
abooles  take  the  next  lowest  rank,  that  of 
Mooa,  so  do  those  of  Moons  take  the  next 
lowest  rank,  and  are  considered  as  TooAS, 
or  plebeians.  In  this  case,  howcvir,  ihe 
eldest  son  of  a  Mooa  assumes  the  rank  of 
his  father  after  his  death,  and  is  therefore 
more  resi)ected  than  his  brothers,  who  are 
regarded  like  younger  sons  among  om^ 
selves.  The  Tooas  do  all  the  menial  work, 
and  act  as  cooks,  barbers,  tattooers,  dub- 
carvers,  and  so  forth.  The  two  latter  occo. 
j)ations,  howevi r,  as  requiring  artistic sk 'I, 
are  also  practised  by  Mooas. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  sketch  how 
elaborate,  and  vet  how  intelligible,  is  th» 
system  of  the  "Tongans,  even  wlicii  compli- 
cated with   the  double  grades  of  spiritnl 
and  temporal  rank.    This  respect  for  rank 
is  carried  even  into  the  privacy  of  home.  If, 
for  example,  an  Egi  woman  marries  a  Mntar 
boole,  or  a  Mooa,  she  retains  her  oridnal 
rank,  which  is  shared  by  all  her  cliildrco, 
so  that  both  she  and  her  children  arc  supe- 
rior to  the  husband  and  father.    He.  on  nis 
part,  has  to  play  a  double  rok,     lie  is  niaa- 
tcr  in  his  own  house,  and  his  wife  submits 
to  him  as  implicitly  as  if  he  were  of  the 
same  rank  as  herself.    Yet  he  acknowkdgei 
the  superior  rank  both  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and,  before  he  even  ventures  to  fe«^ 
himself  with  his  own  hands,  he  goes  throug^^ 
the  ceremony  of  touching  the  feet  of  h^^ 
wife  or  either  of  his  children,  in  order 
free  himself  from  the  tapu. 

When  the  case  is  reversed,  and  a  m^ 
high  rank  marries  a  woman  of  an  in5C 
staticm,  she  does  not  rise  to  the  rank  ca. 
husband,  but  retains  her  original  s ' 
which  is  inherited  by  her  children,  w 
gether  with  herself,  "^have  to  touch 
of  the  husband  whenever  they  eat 
imagine  that  if  they  did  not  do  so  :l 
sickness  would  consume  them.    "Wt 
iner  lived  among  the  Tongans,  k 
trouble  himself  about  the  tapu,  m  t 
horror  of  the  natives,  who  expect 
offended  gods  would  wreak  their 
on  him.    Finding  that  he  Buffere 
they  accounted  for  the  phenome__ 
&ct  that  he  was  a  white  man,  an< 
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1    nothing  to  do  with  the  gods  of  the 

!n  consequence  of  the  strictness  of  this 
tern,  Finow,  who  was  king  when  Mariner 
9d  among  the  Tongan  islands,  used  to  feel 
Wiyed  if  even  a  child  of  superior  rank 
re  brought  near  him,  and  used  angrily  to 
»r  it  to  be  taken  away.  Such  conduct, 
iver,  would  not  be  thought  right  unless 
parties  were  nearly  equal  in  rank;  and 
example,  the  Tooi-tonga's  child  had 
brouirht  near  the  king,  he  would  at 
have  done  homage  after  the  customary 

le  very  curious  modifications  of  this 
prevail  throughout  Tongan  society. 
example,  any  one  may  choose  a  foster- 
Bher,  even  though   his  own  mother  be 
hi,  and  he  may  choose  her  from  an}'  rank. 
'\y  her  rank  is  inferior  to  that  of  her 
son,  but  even  this  connection  be- 
them  does  not  earn  for  her  any  par- 
respect.    She  would  be  much  more 
~  as  an  attendant  of  a  young  chief 
his  foster-mother. 
elaborate  and  yet  simple  a  system  im- 
degree  of  rennement  which  we  could 
eroect' among  savages.      In  conso- 
rith  this  refinement  is  the  treatment 
len,  who  are  by  no  means  oppressed 
I- worked  slaves,  as  is  the  case  with 
savage    nations.     Consequently    the 
possess   a  gentle   freedom  of  de- 
and  grace  of  form  which  are  never 
among  those  people  where  women  are 
the  drudges  of  the  men.    So  long 
1777,  Captain  Cook  noticed  that  the 
were  much  more  delicately  formed 
-the  men,  that  thev  were  beautifully 
loned,  and  that  the  hands  were  so 


small  and  soft  that    they  would  compare 
favorably  with  the  finest  examples  in  Eu- 
rope   and    America.      Hard   and   constant 
labor,  such  as  is  usually  the  lot  of   savage 
women,  deteriorates  the  form  ^roatlv,  as  in- 
deed we  can  see  among  ourselves,  by  com- 
paring toother  a  high-bred  lady  and  a  field 
laborer.    The  two  hardly  seem  to  belong  to 
the  same  race,  or  scarcely  to  the  same  sex. 
The  Tongan  ivomen  certainly  do  work, 
but  thev  are  not  condemned  to  do  it  all.  the 
men  taking  the  hard  labor  on  themselves, 
and  leaving  the  women  the  lighter  tasks, 
such  as  beating  gnatoo,  plaiting  baskets, 
making  crockery,  and    the'  like.      At  the 
great  dances,  the  women  are  not  only  al- 
lowed to  be  present,  but  assist  in  them,  tak- 
!  in^  as  important  a  share  as  the  men,  and 
I  infusing  into  the  dance  a  really  cultivated 
I  grace  which  would  not  exist  without  them. 
The  li^ht-colored  hue  of  the  skin,  which 
has  already  been  mentioned,  is  much  more 
common  among  the  women  than  the  men, 
for    the    reason    that    the   better  class  of 
women  take  more  care  of  themselves  than 
the  men ;  and,  though  all  classes  live  for  the 
most  part  in  the  open  air,  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  powerful  and  wealthy  men  are 
careful  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  sun 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  so  that 
many  of  them,  instead  of  being  brown,  are 
of  a  clear  olive  tint,  the  effect  of  which  is 
singularly  beautiful  when  contrasted  with 
their  dark  clustering  hair,  their  gnatoo  gar- 
ments,  and  the  leaves  and    flowers   with 
which  they  adorn  themselves,  changing  them 
several  times  daily.    Altogether,  a  Tongan 
chief  looks,  and  is,  a  gentleman,  and  his  wife 
a  lady. 
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WAR  AND  CEREMONIES. 


ITATCTRAL    MILDNESS  OP  THE  TONGAKS  —  BOASTINa   DISCOURAGED — ^WAB  APPABENTLY 

THE  FU1AN8  — FINOW'S  SPEECH  TO  HIS  SOLDIERS,  AND  A  NEW  DISCfPLOnE  —  FAH 
VANQUISHED  —  THE  DROWNED  CHIEFS— CEREMONIES  — KAVA-DRINKINO  —  STRICT  OOOI 
QUETTE  — PREPARATION  OF  THE  KAVA  — A  GRACEFUL  PERFORMANCE — DIBTRIBUmV 
KAVA  — POINTS  OF  CEREMONY  — A  TONQAN  PLANTATION  — SETTING  THE  YAMS  — 
INACHI  — THE  POLE  BEARERS    AND  THEIR    BURDEN  — THE    YAM    PILLARS  —  LIFTINO 

DISTRIBUTION     OF     PROVISIONS,     AND      CONCLUSION      OF     THE     CEREMONY TOW-TOW, 

OBJECT — PRESENTATION    OF    THE    OFFERING  —  A    GRAND    SCRAMBLE — BOXING    AND 
MATCHES  — GOOD-HUMORED     COMBATANTS  —  FIGHTS     WITH    CLUBS  — THE    SAMOAK   AXD 
RULES. 


By  nature  the  Tongans  are  gentle  and  kind- 
hearted,  and  present  a  most  curious  mixture 
of  miklness  and  courage.  To  judge  by 
many  traits  of  character,  they  might  be  stig- 
matized as  efieminate,  while  by  others  they 
are  shown  to  possess  real  courage,  not 
merely  the  dashing  and  boastful  bravery 
which  is,  when  analyzed,  merely  bravado, 
and  which  is  only  maintained  by  the  hope 
of  gaining  applause.  The  Tongan  never 
boasts  of  his  own  courage,  nor  applauds  that 
of  another.  When  he  has  perfoi-med  a  deed 
of  arms  which  would  set  a  Fijian  boasting 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  retires  quietly  into 
the  background  and  says  nothing  about  it 
His  king  or  chief  may  acknowledge  it  if 
thev  like,  but  he  will  be  siient  on  the  subject, 
and  never  refer  to  it 

For  the  same  reason,  he  will  not  openly 
applaud  a  deed  of  arms  done  by  one  of 
his  fellows.    He  will  regard  the  man  with 

freat  respect,  and  show  by  his  demeanor  the 
onor  in  which  he  holds  him,  but  he  will 
not  speak  openly  on  the  subject  Mariner 
relates  an  instance  in  which  a  young  warrior 
named  Ilali  Api  Api,  who  seems  to  have 
been  the  very  model  of  a  gentleman,  per- 
formed a  notable  deed  of  arms,  equally  re- 
markable for  courage  and  high-minded  gen- 
erosity. During  a  council,  the  king  csuled 
him  out,  and  publicly  thanked  him  for  his 
conduct  The  man  blushed  deeply,  as  if 
ashamed  at  this  public  recognition  of  his 
^rvices,  saluted  tne  king,  ana  retired  to  his 


{)lace  without  saying  a  word.    Neit 
le  afterward  refer  either  to  his 

to  the  public  recognition  of  it 
One  warrior   actuallv  declared 

would  go  up  to  a  loadedf  cannon  and  J 
his  spear  into  it    He  fulfilled  his 

the    letter.     He    ran    up    within 

twelve  yards  of  the  gun,  and,  as  the 
was  applied,  threw  himself  on  the 
so  that  the  shot*  passed  ever  him. 
sprang  up.  and,  in  spite  of  the 
weapons,    nurled    his    spear   at  thai 
non,  and  struck  it  in  the   muzzle. 
performed  this  feat,  he  quietly  reti] 
was  never  heard  to  refer  to  ao  dial' 
an  act  of  courage,  though  he  waa 
spected  for  it  by  his  countrymen. 

We   need   not  wonder   that  anch^ 
should  establish  a  moral  influence 
boastful  but  not  warlike  Fijiana, 
the    small  colony  establiahed   in 
group  should  virtually  be  ita  maaterii 
hundred  years  ago,  the  Tongan 
have  been  ignorant  of  weapona 
and  to  have  borrowed  hia  firat 
of  both  from  FijL    Ck>n8equenU7, 
gan  weapons  are  practically  thoae 
modified  somewhat  according  to 
of  the  makers  but  evidently  derived : 
same  source.    Captain  Coolc,  who  ~ 
islands  in  1777,  remarks  that  the 
and  spears  which  he  aaw  among  tta^ 
gans  were  of  Fjji  manufacture,  or 
made  after  the  Fgi  pattern.   Tetlijai 
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pootical  justice,  the  Tongan  has  turned  the 
Fijian's  weapons  against  himself,  and,  by 
his  superior  intellect  and  adventurous  cour- 
age, has  overcome  the  ferocious  people  of 
whom  he  was  formerly  in  dread. 

Since  the  introduction  of  fire-armSj  the 
superiority  of  the  Tongans  has  made  itself 
evt'ii  more  manifest,  the  Fijians  having  no 
idea  of  fighting  against  men  who  did  not 
run  away  when  fired  at,  but  rushed  on  in 
spite  of  the  weapons  opposed  to  them. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Tongans  may  have 
learned  this  mode  of  fighting  from  Mari- 
ner and  his  companions.  When  the  king 
Finow  was  about  to  make  war  upon  a 
neighboring  island,  he  assembled  the  war- 
riors and  made  them  an  address,  telling 
them  that  the  system  of  warfare  which  had 
been  previously  employed  was  a  false  one. 
He  t4)ld  them  no  longer  to  advance  or  re- 
treat according  as  they  met  with  success  or 
repulse,  but  to  press  forward  at  all  risks; 
and,^even  if  a  man  saw  the  point  of  a  spear 
at  his  breast,  he  was  not  to  flinch  like  a 
coward,  but  to  press  forward,  and  at  risk  of 
hi»  own  life  to  kill  his  foe.  He  also  in- 
structed them  in  the  art  of  receiving  the 
onset  of  the  enemy  with  calmness,  instead 
of  indulging  in  cries  and  gesticulations,  tell- 
ing them  to  seat  themselves  on  the  ground 
as  the  enemy  approached,  as  if  perfectly 
unconcerned,*  ana  not  to  stir  until  ordered, 
even  if  they  threw  spears  or  shot  arrows. 
But  as  soon"  as  they  got  the  word  to  advance 
thev  were  to  leap  to  their  feet,  and  charge 
without  regard  to  consequences.  The  reader 
may  remember  that  this  is  exactlv  the  stra- 
tegy which  was  employed  in  Africa  by  the 
great  Kaffir  chief  Tchaka. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  such  a 
course  of  conduct  would  disconcert  their 
opponents,  and  the  Fijians  in  particular, 
with  whom  boasting  and  challenging  took 
the  place  of  valor.  Emboldened  by  the  ap- 
parent weakness  of  the  enemy,  they  would 
come  on  in  great  glee,  expecting  to  make  an 
tasy  conquest,  and  then,  just  when  they 
raised  the  shout  of  victory,  they  found  them- 
selves suddenly  attacked  with  a  disciplined 
fury  which  they  had  never  been  accustomed 
to  'meet,  and  were  consequently  dispersed 
and  almost  annihilated  before  they  could 
well  realize  their  position. 

Though  tolerably  mild  toward  their  cap- 
tives, the  Tongans  sometimes  display  an 
unexpected  ferocity.  On  one  occasion,  some 
of  Finow's  men  surprised  and  captured  four 
of  the  enemy,  whom  they  imagined  to  be- 
long to  a  party  who  had  annoyed  them 
greatly  by  banging  on  their  track  and  cut- 
ting off  the  stragglers. 

At  first  they  wished  to  take  the  prisoners 

nomc  and  make  an  example  of  them,  but 

the  chief  of  the  jmrty  suggested  that  they 

would  have  all  the  trouble  of  guarding  them, 

•Jd  proposed  to  decapitate  them,  and  take 

weir  heads  home.    One  of  them  objected  to 


the  proposal  on  the  ground  that  they  had  no 
knives,  but  another  man,  fertile  in  expedi- 
ents, picked  up  some  oyster-shells  that  were 
lying  about,  and  suggested  that  they  would 
answer  the  purpose. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  victims  protested 
their  innocence,  and  begged  that  at  least 
they  might  be  clubbed  bofore  their  hejuls 
W(Te  cuC  ofi'.  The  conquerors  coolly  took 
off  their  dresses  to  prevent  them  beiii^ 
stained  with  blood,  and  deliberately  sawed 
off  the  heads  of  the  captives  with  tlieir  oys- 
ter-shells; beginning  at  the  back  of  the  nec*k, 
and  working  their  way  gradually  round. 
The  reason  lor  this  course  of  action  seemed 
to  be  twofold  —  first,  that  they  thought  they 
might  spoil  the  heads  by  the  club;  anil 
secondly,  that  as  the  heads  must  be  cut  off 
at  all  events,  clubbing  the  captives  before- 
hand was  takinoj  needless  trouble. 

Indeed,  the  character  of  the  Tongan  pre- 
sents a  curious  mixture  of  mildness  and 
cruelt}',  the  latter  being  probably  as  much 
due  to  thoughtlessness  as  to  ferocity.  Once 
when  eighteen  rebels  had  been  captured, 
Finow  ordered  them  to  be  drowned.  This 
punishment  is  inflicted  by  taking  the  pris- 
oners out  to  sea,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
towing  some  worthless  canoes.  When  they 
are  far  enough  from  land,  the  culprits  arc 
transferred  to  the  canoes,  which  are  then 
scuttled,  and  left  to  sink.  Care  is  taken  that 
the  holes  made  in  the  canoes  are  small,  so 
that  they  shall  be  as  long  as  possible  in 
sinking. 

On  that  occasion  twelve  of  the  prisoners 
begged  to  be  clubbed  instead  of  drowned, 
and  their  request  was  granted.  The  young 
men  divided  the  prisoners  among  them- 
selves, being  anxious  to  take  a  lesson  in 
clubl  ing  a  liuman  being,  which  would  serve 
then;  when  they  came  to  make  use  of  the 
club  against  an  enemy.  The  twelve  were, 
accordingly,  despatched  with  the  clul),  but 
the  others,  being  tried  warriors,  scorned  to 
ask  a  favor,  and  were  drowned.  The  lend- 
ing chief  amon^  them  employed  the;  short 
time  which  was  left  him  in  uttering  maledic- 
tions against  Finow  and  his  chiefs,  and  even 
when  the  water  came  up  to  his  mouth,  he 
threw  back  his  head  for  the  purpose  of  ut- 
tering another  curse. 

We  will  now  pass  to  a  more  pleasant  sub- 
ject, namely,  the  various  ceremonies  in  which 
the  Tongan  delights.  Chief  among  these  is 
the  drinking  of  kava,  which  forms  an  impor- 
tant part  of  every  public  religious  rit{\  and 
is  often  practised  in  private.  Kava  drinking 
is  known  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Polynesia;  but  as  the  best  and  fullest  ac- 
count of  it  has  been  obtained  from  Mariner's 
residence  in  Tonga,  a  description  of  it  has 
been  reserved  for  the  present  occasion.  It 
must  first  be  premisc,d  that  the  kava  is  made 
.from  the  root  of  a  tree  belonging  to  the 
pepper  tribe,  and  known  by  we  name  of 
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Piper  meihysUdim^  i.  e,  the  intoxicating  pep- 
per-tree. l)isgustin^  as  the  preparation  of 
the  kava  may  be  to  Europeans,  it  is  lie  Id  in 
sucli  high  estimation  by  the  Polynesians 
that  it  is  ncjyer  made  or  drunk  without  a 
complicated  ceremony,  which  is  the  same 
whether  the  party  be  a  large  or  a  small 
one. 

The  people  being  assembled,  the  man  of 
highest  rank  takes  nis  place  under  the  eaves 
of  the  house,  sitting  with  his  back  to  the 
house  and  his  face  toward  the  m«r?//,  or  open 
space  in  front,  and  having  a  Mataboole  on 
cither  side  of  him.  Next  to  these  Mata- 
booles,  who  undertake  the  arrangement  of 
th<»  festival,  sit  the  nobles  or  chiefs  of  high- 
est rank,  and  next  to  thtm  the  lower  chiefs, 
and  so  forth.  They  are  not,  however,  verv 
particular  about  the  precise  order  in  which 
they  sit,  distinctions  of  rank  being  marked 
by  the  order  in  which  they  are  served. 

This  is  the  business  of  the  presiding  Mata- 
booles,  and  as  the  distinctions  of  rank  are 
most  tenaciously  observed,  it  is  evident  tliat 
the  duties  of  a  Mataboolc  are  of  a  most  diffi- 
cult nature,  and  can  onlv  be  learned  bv  Ion*? 
and  constant  practice.  If  the  men  sal  ac- 
cording to  their  rank,  nothing  would  be 
easier  than  the  task  of  serving  them  in 
order.  Hut  it  often  happens  that  a  man  of 
high  rank  happens  to  come  late,  and.  as  he 
is  too  polite  to  disturb  those  of  lower  rank 
who  have  already  taken  their  places,  he  sits 
below  them,  knowing  that  his  rank  will  be 
recognized  at  the  proper  time. 

It  mostly  happens,  however,  that  when 
one  of  the  presiding  Matabooles  sees  a  man 
occu[)ying  a  place  much  below  that  to  which 
liis  nmk  entitles  him,  he  makes  some  one 
surrender  his  place  to  him,  or  even  turns  out 
altogether  a  man  who  is  seated  in  a  high 
place,  and  puts  the  chief  into  it.  Tlie  peo- 
ple thus  gradually  extend  themselves  into  a 
ring,  sometimes  single,  but  oflen  several 
ranks  deep  when  the  party  is  a  large  one, 
eveiy  one  of  the  members  being  a  man  of 
some  recognized  rank.  Behind  those  who 
form  the  bottom  of  the  ring  opposite  the 
presiding  chief,  sit  the  general  public,  who 
may  be  several  thousand  in  number.  It  Is 
a  remarkable  fiwt,  illustrating  the  rigid  code 
of  etiquette  which  prevails  among  the  Ton- 
gans,  that  no  one  can  sit  in  the  inner  ring  if 
a  superior  relative  be  also  in  it;  and,  no 
matter  how  high  may  be  his  rank,  he  must 
leave  his  place,  and  sit  in  the  outer  circle,  if 
his  father  or  any  superior  relative  enters  the 
inner  ring. 

This  ring,  which  constitutes  the  essential 
kava  party,  is  formed  mostly  of  the  sons  of 
chiefs  and  Matabooles,  and  it  often  happens 
that  their  fathers,  even  if  thev  be  chiefs  of 
the  highest  rank,  will  sit  in  tne  outer  ring, 
rather  than  disturb  its  arranffcments.  Even 
the  son  of  the  king  often  aaopts  this  plan, 
and  assists  in  preparing  the  kava  like  any' 
of  the  other  young  men. 


Exactly  opposite  to  the  king  is  placed  the 
kava  bowl,  an.l  behind  it  sits  the  man  who 
is  to  prepare  the  drink.  On  either  side  of 
him  sils  an  a.ssistant,  one  of  whom  carries  a 
fan  wherewith  to  drive  away  the  flies,  and 
another  tiikes  charge  of  the  water,  which  is 
kept  in  cocoa-nut  shells.  Tlie  rank  of  the 
preparer  is  of  no  consequence.  8om(»times 
lie  IS  a  Mooa  or  gentleman,  and  sometimes  a 
m(Te  cook;  but,  whoever  he  may  be,  he  is 
known  t^  be  able  to  perform  liis  diflicult 
task  with  sufficient  strength  and  elegance. 

All  being  ready,  one  of  the  prisidin<5 
Matabooles  sends  "for  the  kava  root,  which 
is  then  scraj)ed  qinte  clean  and  cut  up  into 
small  pieces.  Tliese  are  handed  to  the 
young  men  or  even  to  the  joung  women 
present,  who  masticate  the  root,  contriving 
in  some  ingenious  way  to  keep  it  quit**  dry 
during  the  process.  It  is  then  wrapped  in  a 
leaf,  and  passed  to  the  j)rej)ar(T,  wlio  places 
it  in  the  bowl,  can^fwlly  lining  the  intrrior 
with  the  balls  of  chewed  root,  so  that  the 
exact  quantity  can  be  seen. 

When  all  the  kava  has  been  chewed  and 
d(»posited,  the  pr(i)arer  tilts  the  l)owl  toward 
the  presiding  chief,  who  consults  with  his 
Matabooles.  and  if  he  thinks  there  is  not 
enough,  orders  the  bowl  to  be  covered  over, 
and  sends  for  more  kava,  which  is  IreatiKi 
as  before.  Should  he  be  satisfied,  the  pre- 
j)arer  kneads  all  the  kava  together,  and  ibe 
Mataboole  then  calls  for  water,  which  is 
poured  into  the  bowl  until  he  ordci"s  the 
man  to  stop.  Next  comes  the  order  to  put 
in  the /otr.  This  is  a  bundh^  of  very  narrow 
strips  of  bark  of  a  tree  belonging  to  the 
genus  hihisctis,  and  it  has  been  compared  to 
the  willow  shavings  that  arc  used  in  Eng- 
land to  decorate  fire-places  in  the  sumiiKT 
time.  Th(i  assistant  takes  a  quantity  of  this 
material,  and  lays  it  on  the  water,  spreading 
it  carefully,  so  that  it  lies  equally  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid.  Now  begins  the 
important  part  of  the  proceeding  which 
tests  the  power  of  the  pn^parer. 

"  In  the  first  place,  he  extends  his  left 
hand  to  the  farther  side  of  the  howl,  with 
his  fin<?ers  ])ointing  downward  and  the  palm 
toward  himself;  he  sinks  that  hand  carefiiUy 
down  the  side  of  the  bowl,  carrj^ng  with  it 
the  edge  of  the  foic;  at  the  same  time  H.\» 
right  hand  is  performing  a  similar  operatL*::^^. 
at  the  side  next  to  him,  the  fingers  pointi  n^ 
downwarcl  and  the  palm  presenting  outwa. 
He  does  this  slowly  from  side  to  side, 
ually    descending    deeper  and    deeper 


a. 

a 

_  il 

his  'fingers  meet^each  other  at  the  lK>tt(»  '^ 
so  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fibres  of  t  -^J 
root  are  by  these  means  enclosed  in  ihefr^^  ' 
forming  as  it  were  a  roll  of  above  two  fc  ^ 
in  length  lying  along  the  bottom  fVom  si  "^■ 
to  side,  the  edges  of  the  fow  meeting  ea  ^^ 
other  underneath. 

"He  now  careftUly  rolls  it  over,  so  t 
the  edges  overlapping  each  other,  or  rath? 
intermingling,  come  uppermost    He  ne 
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<Ioublcs  in  tho  two  ends  and  rollsi  it  caro- 
fiiUj'  over  iigain,  endeavorinj^  to  rcdiux'  it  to 
a  narrower  and  firmer  coinj)a.ss.  He  now 
brinirs  it  cautiouslv  out  of  the  lluid,  takiiijx 
firm  liold  of  it  bv  the  two  ends,  one  in  eaeli 
liand  (the  back  of  his  hands  bi'in«^  ii])ward), 
and  raisin:^  it  breast  hi<;h  with  his  arms 
onnj*i<lQrably  extended,  he  brin«j:s  his  rit^ht 
hanil  toward  his  breast,  movinj^  it  grachially 
onward;  and  whilst  his  h>ft  hand  is  coming 
round  toward  his  ri<;ht  shouKh^r,  his  right 
hand  partially  twisting  the/ofc,  lays  the  end 
which  it  holds  upon  the  lefl  elbow,  so  that 
the  fow  lies  thus  extended  upon  that  arm. 
one  end  being  still  gra*»i)ed  by  the  left  hand. 
"  The  ri^ht  hand  being  at  liberty  is 
brought  under  the  left  fons-arm  (whicth  still 
remains  in  the  same  situation),  and  carried 
oatwardlj  toward  the  left  elbow,  that  it  may 
again  seize  in  that  situation  the  (>ntl  of  the 
fnw.  The  right  hand  then  describes  a  bold 
cur?e  outwanlly  from  the  chest,  whilst  the 
left  eomes  across  the  chest,  describing  a 
curre  nearer  to  him  and  .in  the  opposite 
dlreetion,  till  at  length  the  left  hand  is 
extended  from  hun  and  the  right  hand 
approaches  to  tho  left  shoulder,  gradually 
twisting  the  faw  by  the  turn  and'  flexures 
prindpally  of  that  wrist:  this  double  motion 
IS  then  retraced,  but  in  such  a  way  (the  left 
wrist  now  principally  actin'^)  that  the  fow^ 
instead  of  being  untwisted,  is  still  more 
twisted^  and  is  at  length  again  placed  on  the 
left  arm^  while  he  takes  a  new  and  less  con- 
strained hold. 

^  Thus  the  hands  and  arms  perform  a 
variety  of  curves  of  the  most  griieeful 
description:  the  muscles  both  of  the  arms 
and  chest  are  seen  rising  as  thcv  are  called 
into  action,  displaying  what  would  be  a  tine 
and  uncommon  subject  of  study  for  the 
fudnter :  for  no  combinations  of  animal 
acUon  can  develop  the  swell  and  play  of  the 
muscles  with  more  grace  and  better 'elTeet. 

'*The  degree  of  strength  which  he  exerts 
when  there  is  a  large  (quantity  is  very  great, 
and  the  dexterity  with  which  he  accom- 
plishes the  whole  never  tails  to  excite  the 
attention  and  admiration   of  all    present 
Every  tongue  is  mute,  and  every  eye  is 
ttpon  him,  watching  each  motion  of  his  arms 
ttthe^  describe  the  various  curvilinear  lines 
nseadal  to  the  success  of  tho  operation. 
Bometimcs  the  fibres  of  the  foio  arc  heard 
to  crack  with  the  increasing  tension,  yet  the 
iQ^  is  seen  whole  and  entire,  becoming 
ni«re  thin  as  it  becomes  more  twisted,  while 
Jhe  infusion  drains  from  it  in  a  regularly 
^.«crRasing  quantity  till  at  length  it  denies  a 
"njle  drop.** 

The  illustration  on  the  preceding  page 
!!Jpr<.sent8  this  portion  of  the  ceremony. 
*|^  the  right  hand  is  seen  tho  presiding 
^hief  seated  under  tho  eaves  of  the  house, 
^ith  a  Mataboole  on  either  side  of  him, 
tik  y^^^  heyond  him  extends  a  portion  of 
uie  inner  ring.    In  fh>nt  of  the  chief  sits 


the  j>erformer,  who  is  wringing  out  the  kava, 
and  is  jiisi  alxnit  to  ehangt-  the  gras])  of  his 
right  hand,  according  U\  Mariner's  descrip- 
tion. On  either  side  sit  his  as^islanls,  both 
of  whom  are  engaged  in  fanning  away  the 
Hies. 

Xear  them  lie  the  cocoa-nut  shells  irom 
which  the  water  has  been  poured.  l*evond 
the  inneV  ring  are  seen  the  outer  rings  and 
the  general  poi)ulation,  who  have  come  to 
witness  the  ceremony  and  g(;t  their  chance 
of  a  stray  (aip  of  kava  or  some  food. 

When'th(\/V;/r  ceases  to  give  out  any  more 
lluid,  a  secrond  and  third  are  used  in  the 
same  manner,  so  that  not  a  partiile  of  the 
root  remains  in  the  liquid.  Should  more 
fow  or  water  be  wanted,  an  order  is  givin, 
and  twenty  or  thirty  men  rush  olV  for  it, 
going  and  returning  at  full  speed,  as  if  run- 
ning for  their  lives;  and  anything  else 
that  may  be  wanted  is  fetched  in  the  same 
manner. 

While  the  operator  is  going  through  his 
tiisk,  those  \\\\^^  an;  in  the  ouu  r  circle  and 
cannot  i)roperly  see  him  occupy  themselves 
in  making  cups  from  which  the  kava  can  bo 
drunk.  These  cups  are  made  of  the  unex- 
pauiled  leaves  of  the  banana  tree,  cut  up 
into  squares  of  al)out  nine  inches  jicross. 
The  cups  are  made  in  a  most  ingenious 
manner  by  j)laiting  up  the  two  ends  and 
tying  them  with  a  fil)re  drawn  from  tluj 
stem  of  the  leaf.  The  Mataboole  then  or- 
ders provisions  to  be  served  out,  which  is 
done  m  an  orderlv  manner.  To  the  genend 
assembly  this  is  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  ceremony,  for  they  have  but  little 
(rhance  (^f  getting  any  kava,  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  they  will  have  a  share  of  food,  as 
the  regular  kava  drinkers  never  eat  more 
than  a  morsel  or  two  at  these  entertain- 
ments. 

The  ojierator  having  done  his  part,  now 
conies  thi^  test  of  the  Matuboole's  elUc^ieiicv. 
The  kava  is  to  be  distributed  in  precisely 
the  proper  order,  a  slip  in  this  rcsf)ect  being 
sure  to  give  deep  offence.  Should  a  visitor 
of  rank  be  present,  he  gets  the  first  cup,  the 
presi<ling  Matiiboolc  the  second,  and  the 
presiding  chief  the  third.  If,  however,  tluj 
kaya  be  given  by  one  of  the  guests,  tho 
donor  always  has  the  first  cup,  unless  there 
should  be  a  visitor  of  superior  rank  to  him- 
self, in  which  case  the  d(mor  is  ignored  alto- 
gether, only  having  the  kava  accordini;  to 
his  rank.  'No  person  is  allowed  to  have 
two  cups  from  the  same  bowl,  but  after  all 
the  inntT  circle  and  their  relatives  are 
served,  the  remainder  is  given  out  to  the 
people  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  a  second 
bowl  is  prepared.  It  will  be  seen  that,  if 
the  preparer  be  a  man  of  low  rank,  he 
sfainds  a  chance  of  never  tasting  the  liquid 
which  he  has  so  skilfully  prepared. 

The  second  bowl  is  prepared  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  the  nrst,  except  that  the 
second  presiding  Mataboole  givea  the  or 
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ders;  and,  if  a  third  or  fourth  bowl  be 
ordered,  they  take  the  direction  alternately. 
When  the  second  bowl  is  prepared,  the  cups 
are  filled  and  handed  round  in  exactly  the 
same  order  as  before,  so  that  those  of  high 
rank  get  three  or  four  cups,  and  those  of 
lower  rank  only  one,  or  perhaps  none  at  all. 

It  is  a  i)oint  of  etiquette  that  no  chief 
ever  visits  the  kava  party  of  an  inferior 
chief,  as  in  that  case  the  latter  would  be 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  presidency  and  sit 
in  the  outer  ring.  When  the  Tooi-tonga 
presides,  no  one  presumes  to  sit  within  six 
leet  of  him;  and  if  perchance  an  inspired 
priest  be  present,  he  takes  the  presidency, 
and  the  greatest  chief,  or  even  the  kiiig 
himself,  is  obliged  to  retire  into  the  outei* 
ring  on  such  occasions.  A  priest  alwavs 
presides  at  religious  ceremonies,  and  the 
kava  party  is  held  in  front  of  the  temple 
dedicated  to  the  particular  god  which  they 
are  about  to  consult.  But  in  some  cases  a 
god  has  no  priest,  and  in  those  cases  he  is 
supposed  to  preside  in  person,  though  invis- 
ibly, the  president's  place  being  letl  vacant 
for  him. 

The  reader  will  see  from  the  foregoing 
account  that  kava  is  a  luxury  practically 
confmed  to  the  higher  classes.  The  great 
chiefs  and  MaUxbooles  drink  it  everj'  day, 
either  as  presidents  or  members  of  the 
inner  ring.  Those  of  lower  rank  obtain  it 
occasionally;  while  the  Tooas  seldom  taste 
this  luxur}',  except  by  taking  the  kava  after 
it  luis  beeii  wrung  by  the  operator,  and  pre- 
paring it  afresh. 

As  the  reader  will  see,  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  the  secular  and  religious  life  of  the 
Tongans.  They  are  inextricably  woven 
together,  and  therefore  must  be  described 
together.  There  are  a  vast  number  of  cere- 
monies in  which  these  two  elements  are 
united,  one  or  two  of  which  will  be  described, 
by  way  of  sample  of  the  rest  The  first  is  the 
festival  of  Inachi,  a  fefist  of  firstfruits,  a  cer- 
emony which  in  i)rinciple  is  found  through- 
out the  whole  earth,  though  the  details 
necessarily  differ.  In  the  present  case,  the 
oflTering  is  made  to  the  Tooi-tonga,  as  being 
at  once  the  descendant  and  representative 
of  the  gods. 

A})out  the  latter  end  of  July  the  ordinary 
yams  are  planted  in  the  ground;  but  those 
which* are  intended  for  the  feast  of  Inslchi 
are  of  a  dilferent  kind,  coming  to  maturitv 
earlier,  and  are  planted  about  a  month 
sooner.  In  an  illustration  on  the  next 
page  we  may  see  how  the  yams  are  set  in 
the  ground, "and  may  get  a  good  idea  of  a 
Tongan  plantation.  In  the  centre  of  the 
foreground  is  the  chief  to  whom  the  planta- 
tion belongs,  accompanied  by  his  little  boy. 
As  is  usual  with  men  of  rank  in  Tonga,  he 
bears  in  his  hand  a  short,  many -barbed 
spear,  which  may  either  be  used  as  a  walk- 
ing staff  or  as  a  weapon.  The  former  is 
its  normal  uae.  but  the  chiefs  sometimeB 


find  the  advantage  of  haying  "wifh  them  a 
serviceable  weapon.  The  pomt  of  die  spear 
is  frequently  armed  with  the  barbed  tail- 
bone  of  the  sting-ray.  AVhen  Finow  ca]»- 
tured  by  craft  the  rebel  chief  whose  death 
bv  drowning  has  already  been  descril>eil,  hi« 
chief  difficulty  was  the"  bone  -  tipped  speai 
which  the  cliief  always  carried  with  nini. 
and  of  which  he  was 'temporarily  deprived 
by  a  strat;igem. 

One  of  his  laborers  is  talking  to  liim. 
having  in  his  hand  the  hoe  with  which  he 
has  been  making  holes  in  the  ground  for 
the  reception  of  the  yams.  Behind  him 
are  more  laborers,  employed  in  cutting  the 
vams  in  pieces,  and  planting  them  in  the 
holes.  Just  beyond  the  vam  planlatiou  is  a 
piece  of  ground  stocketf  with  sugar-canes; 
and  bevond  the  sugar-canes  is  the  house  of 
the  chief,  known  bv  the  superiority  of  its 
architecture.  The  house  is  built  near  the 
sea-shore,  and  close  to  the  beach  a  canoe  is 
seen  hauled  up  on  its  support. 

The  greater  part  of  the  illuBtration  is  oc- 
cupied with  the  ingenious  spiked  fence 
within  which  the  storehouses  and  dwellincs 
for  the  Tooas,  or  peasants,  are  phiced.  As 
may  be  seen,  it  has  no  doors,  but  at  interrals 
the  fence  is  only  half  the  usual  height  sod 
without  spikes,  and  is  crossed  by  means  of 
stiles,  two  of  which  are  given  in  the  illui*- 
tration,  one  to  show  the  exterior  and  Uic 
other  the  interior  of  the  fence.  Close  to  the 
further  stile  is  a  young  tree,  surrounded  with 
a  f(;ncing  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  in 
order  to  guard  it,  while  growing,  from  the 
attiicks  of  pigs  and  children. 

The  open  shed  is  one  of  the  peasants' 
houses,  under  which  are  seated  a  number  of 
women,  employed  in  making  mats;  while 
some  children  are  plaving  and  fowls  feeding 
by  them.  Towanl  tiie  further  end  of  the 
enclosure  is  shown  one  of  the  storehouses. 

As  soon  as  the  yams  are  ripe,  the  king 
sends  a  message  to  the  Tooi-tonga,  asking 
him  to  fix  a  day  for  the  ceremony,  which  is 
generally  settled  to  be  on  the  tenti  day  after 
the  request  is  made,  so  that  time  may  be 
given  for  notice  to  be  sent  to  all  the  islands. 
The  day  before  the  ceremony  of  InAchi,  the 
yams  are  dug  up  and  ornamented  with  scarlet 
8tr(?amers  made  of  the  inner  membrane  of 
the  pandanus  leaf.  These  arc  in  long  and 
narrow  strips,  and  are  woven  spirally  over 
the  yams,  first  in  one  direction  and  then  the 
otheV,  so  as  to  produce  a  neat  checkered  pat- 
tern, and  having  the  ends  hanging  loose. 

All  through  the  night  is  heard  the  sound 
of  the  conch  shell,  and  until  midnight  the 
men  and  women  answered  each  other  in  a 
song,  the  men  singing,  ^^Rest,  doing  no 
work,"  and  the  women  responding,  "Thou 
shalt  not  work."  About  midnight  the  aon^ 
ceases;  but  it  is  resumed  at  daybreak,  and 
continues  until  about  eight  A.  K.,  accom- 
panied with  plenty  of  conch  blowing.  The 
prohibition  of  work  is  so  imperative^thattlie 
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J  not  even  allowed  to  leave  their 

cept  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 

•mony. 

t  A.  M.  the   ceremony  of  Indchi 

ns,  the  people  crowding  from  dif- 

s  of  the  Tooi-tonga's  is^land  toward 

town,  and  canoes  approaching  in 
►ns  from  other  islands.  All  are  in 
best,  with  new  clothes  and  ribbons ; 

men  carry  their  most  beautiful 
i  clubs.  Each  party  carries  the 
skets,  which  are  taken  to  the  marly, 
entral  space  of  the  village,  and 
down  with  great  ceremony.  In 
are  ready  laid  a  number  of  poles, 
ne  feet  in  lenj^th,  and  four  inches 
r,  and  upon  them  the  men  sling 
only  one  yam  being  hung  to  the 
^ich  pole." 

ile  tne  great  chiefs  and  Mata- 
e  gone  to  the  grave  of  the  last 
.,  should  it  happen  to  be  on  the 

should  he  have  been  buried  on 
and,  the  grave  of  any  of  his  family 
le  purpose.    They  sit  there  in  a 

before   the   grave,   their   heads 

their  hands  clasped,  waiting  for 
don,  which  presently  arrives, 
ne  two  boys  blowin*'  conch  shells, 
Mug  with'a  slow  and  solemn  step; 
I  them  come  a  vast  number  of  men 
irns.  Each  pole  is  carried  by  two 
t  each  end.  and,  as  they  walk,  they 
;ry  step,  as  if  overcome  with  the 
their  burden.  This  is  to  signify 
mis  are  of  such  a  size  that  the 
1  hardly  carry  them,  and  is  a  sort 
zed  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  for 
rospect  of  harvest  As  tlie  men 
le  grave,  they  lay  the  poles  and 
:,  and   seat  theniselves   in  order 

grave,  so  that  they  form  a  line 
e  chiefs  and  the  yams. 
t  of  the  ceremony  is  shown  in  the 
jtration,  on  the  99Ist  page.  In 
)und  are  seated  the  chiefs  and 
h  with  their  clubs  and  spears, 
>rocession  of  pole  bearers  is  seen 
ong  from  the  far  distance.  Two 
ive  already  laid  their  yams  and 
J  the  grave,  and  have  seated  them- 
reen  the  grave  and  the  circle  of 
e  others  are  just  depositing  their 

the  same  sacred  spot  Standing 
e  the  two  boys  wno  headed  the 

still    blowing   busily   at    their 

trumpets.  In  the  distance,  and 
hand  of  the  illustration,  may  be 
eople  seated  in  numbers  on  the 

he  Tooi-tonga's  Matabooles  then 
n  the  pole  bearers  and  the  grave 
i  an  oration,  in  which  he  gives 
he  gods  for  their  bountv,  and  asks 
ttuance  of  it  to  their  offspring,  the 
L  He  then  retires  to  his  former 
men  take  up  their  poles,  andf^r 


marching  several  times  round  the  grave, 
they  return  to  the  marly  and  again  deposit 
their  loads,  this  time  untying  the  yams  from 
the  poles,  but  leaving  the  colored  streamers 
upon  them.  , 

Here  the  whole  of  the  people  seat  them- 
selves in  a  large  circle,  at  which  the  Tool- 
tonga  presides,  even  the  king  himself  re- 
tiring, and  sitting  in  the  back  ranks.  Next 
the  remainder  of  the  offerings  are  brought 
forward,  consisting  of  mats,  gnatoo,  dried 
fish,  and  various  kinds  of  food.  These  are 
divided  by  one  of  the  Tooi-tonga's  Mata- 
booles into  four  equal  parts.  One  of  these 
goes  to  the  gods,  and  is  at  once  taken  away 
by  the  servants  of  the  different  priests,  anj 
the  remainder  is  shared  by  the  Tooi-tonga 
and  the  king,  the  latter,  although  of  inferior 
rank,  getting  the  larger  portion,  because  he 
has  four  times  as  many  aependents  to  feed. 
The  proceedings  are  wound  up  with  the 
kava  drinking,  which  always  accompanies 
such  ceremonies.  While  the  infusion  is 
being  prepared,  the  presiding  Mataboole 
makes  a  speech  to  the  people,  explaining  the 
right  that  has  just  been  concluded,  and  ad- 
vising them  to  pay  due  honor  to  the  gods 
and  their  representative  the  Tooi-tonga. 

When  this  great  potentate  dies,  there  is  a 
most  extravagant  feast,  which  often  reduces 
the  people  to  a  state  of  semi-starvation  for 
a  long  time,  and  sometimes  threatens  an 
actu<'il  famine.  In  such  a  case,  the  tapu  is 
laid  upon  hogs,  cocoa-nuts,  and  fowls  for 
seven  or  eight  months,  or  even  longer,  dur- 
ing which  time  none  but  the  great  chiefs  are 
allowed  to  touch  them.  Two  or  three  plan- 
tations are  always  exempted,  so  that  there 
may  be  a  supplv  for  the  great  chiefs  and  for 
the  various  religious  ceremonies.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  stated  period,  if  the  crops 
look  well,  and  the  pigs  and  fowls  have  in- 
creased in  due  proportion,  the  tapu  is  taken 
off*  with  very  great  ceremony. 

One  of  these  ceremonies  was  seen  by 
Mariner  at  the  Hapai  Islands,  and  a  very 
strange  rite  it  turned  out  to  be.  It  was  held 
on  two  marlies,  one  belonging  to  the  Tooi- 
tonga  and  the  other  to  the  king.  As  if  to 
compensate  for  the  limited  diet  of  the  previ- 
ous month,  food  was  piled  in  abunaance. 
On  the  Tooi-tonga's  marly  were  erected  four 
square  hollow  pillars,  about  four  feet  in 
diameter,  and  made  of  four  poles  connected 
with  matting.  These  were  about  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  in  height,  and  each  of  them  was 
crowned  with  a  baked  hog. 

The  king's  marly,  wnich  was  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  other,  was  equsdly 
well  supplied  with  food,  only  in  this  case  the 
yams  were  placed  in  wooden  cars  or  sledges, 
and  nearly  four  hundred  half-baked  hogs 
were  laid  on  the  ground.  The  king  having 
arrived,  and  the  signal  given  for  beginning 
the  proceedings,  the  young  chiefis  and  war- 
riors tried  successively  to  lift  the  lan^est 
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hog,  and  at  last,  when  all  had  failed,  it  was 
lifted  by  two  men  and  taken  to  the  other 
marly.  "In  the  meantime  the  trial  was 
going  on  with  the  second  hog,  which,  being 
also  found  too  heavy  for  one  man,  was  car- 
ried away  by  two  in  like  manner,  and  so  on 
with  the  tliird,  fourth,  &c.,  the  largest  being 
carried  away  lirst,  and  the  least  last. 

"  The  second,  third,  fourth,  &c.,  afforded 
more  sport  than  the  others,  as  being  a  nearer 
counterbalance  with  a  man's  strength. 
Sometimes  he  had  got  it  nearly  upon  his 
shoulder,  when  his  greasy  burden  slipped 
through  his  arms,  and,  in  his  endeavor  to 
save  it,  brought  him  down  after  it.  It  is  an 
honor  to  attempt  these  things,  and  even  the 
kintj  sometimes  puts  his  hand  to  it."' 

Tlie  next  part  of  the  proceedings  was  the 
carrying  twenty  of  the  largest  hogs  to  the 
late  Tooi-tonga's  grave,  and  leaving  them 
there,  while  the  rest,  together  with  the  other 
provisions,  were  shared  amon<j  the  chiefs, 
who  in  tiieir  turn  distributed  tliem  to  their 
followers,  until  every  man  in  the  island  gets 
a  i)iece  of  pork  and  yam.  The  four  great 
columns  of  yams  were  given,  one  to  the 
king,  anoth(;r  to  the  Tooi-tonga,  the  thini  to 
the  Veachi  and  one  or  two  of  the  very  great 
chiefs,  and  the  fourth  to  the  gods.  The  Tooi- 
tonga  idso  took  the  cars  of  yams  as  a  matter 
of  tacit  though  unacknowledged  right.  Kava 
drinking,  dancing,  and  wrestling  concluded 
the  ceremony;  and  as  soon  «a8  the  circle 
broke  up,  the  tapu  was  considered  as  an- 
nulled. 

The  twenty  large  hogs  which  were  laid  on 
the  grave  were  left  tliere  for  several  days; 
but  as  soon  as  they  showed  signs  of  putrid- 
ity, they  were  cut  up,  and  divided  among  all 
who  chose  to  apply  for  a  share  of  the  mejit. 
By  right  they  belonged  to  the  chiefs,  but 
as  they  were  able  to  procure  fresh  pork  for 
themselves,  they  preferred  to  forego  their 
right,  and  divide  the  tainted  meat  among 
the  people. 

The  ceremony  of  Mo'ee-mo'ee,  or  taking 
off  the  tapu  contracted  by  touching  a  chief, 
has  already  been  mentioned.  The  tapu  is 
even  contracted  by  eating  in  the  presence  of 
a  superior  relation ;  but  there  is  a  conven- 
tional way  of  getting  rid  of  this  tapu  by 
simply  turning  the  back  upon  the  superior, 
who  is  then  considered  as  not  being  ceremo- 
nially in  the  presence  of  the  inferior.  Should 
a  man  think  that  he  may  have  contracted 
th(}  tapu  unwittingly,  he  will  not  dare  to 
feed  himself  until  he  has  gone  to  some  chief, 
w^hose  foot  he  takes  and  presses  it  against 
his  stomach.  This  rite  is  called  the  Fota^ 
or  pressing.  Any  chief  can  take  away  the 
tapu  contracted  liy  touching  an  equal  or  in- 
ferior, but  has  no  power  over  that  of  a  supe- 
rior. Consequently,  no  one  but  himself  can 
take  away  the  Tooi-tonga's  tapu;  and  this 
proved  so  inconvenient  that  whenever  the 
potentate  went  from  his  house,  he  left  be- 
nind  him  a  consecrated  bowl  as  his  repre- 


sentative, and  this  was  held  to  be  equally 
powerful  in  removing  the  tiipu.  The  Vea- 
chi adopted  a  similar  plan.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  kava  is  exempt  from  all  tapu, 
so  that  if  even  the  Tooi-tonga  has  touched 
a  piece  of  kava  root,  the  lowest  cook  may 
chew  it 

There  is  a  ceremony  which  in  principle 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  Indchi,  though 
it  is  conducted  after  a  very  different  man- 
ner. Just  as  the  Indchi  is  an  oflering  to  the 
gods  in  general  through  the  Tooi-tonga,  so 
is  this  ceremonv,  which  is  called  the  Tow- 
tow,  a  special  thanksgiving  to  Alo-Alo,  the 
god  of  weather.  It  is  begun  in  the  early 
part  of  November,  when  the  yams  are  ripe, 
and  is  continued  for  some  three  months,  at 
intervals  of  eight  or  ten  da3's. 

All  the  islands  of  Tonga  are  divided  into 
three  distinct  portions,  namelv,  the  northern 
division,  or  Jiahayi,  the  soutliern  division, 
or  Hihifo,  and  the  middle  division,  or  Mooa. 
Each  of  these  divisions  has  orders  to  pre- 
pare a  certain  amountof  food,  such  as  yams, 
cocoa-nuts,  and  the  like,  and  to  brine  them 
to  the  marly.  The  correct  mode  of  d(»ing80 
is  to  bring  them  on  sticks,  so  that  each  suck 
has  upon  it  seven  or  eight  3'ams.  or  a  bnnch 
of  plantains,  or  a  quantity  of  bananas.  If 
sugar-canes  fonn  part  of  the  offering,  they 
are  tied  in  bundles  of  three  or  four  in  eacli: 
and  all  the  offerings,  no  matter  wliat  they 
may  be,  are  piled  up  in  three  great  heaps, 
one  being  erected  by  the  people  of  each  aw- 
trict 

This  being  done,  and  a  few  preliminanr 
matches  of  boxing  and  wrestling  played, 
after  about  three  hours  a  small  procession 
apjx^ars,  composed  of  eight  or  ten  men  sent 
by  the  priest  of  Alo-Alo,  and  accompanied 
bv  a  young  girl  about  eight  or  nine  venr» 
old,  who  renresents  the  god's  wife.  S^e  is 
always  the  daughter  of  a  chief,  and  generally 
of  one  of  the  highest  chiefs,  and,  during  the 
eichty  days  of  the  ceremony,  she  resides  at 
the  tem]ile  of  Alo-Alo.  She  has  nothing 
particular  to  do,  except  presiding  at  one  or 
two  feasts  and  kava  parties. 

The  men  are  all  dressed  in  mats,  and  have 
green  leaves  tied  round  their  necks.    This 
is  the  dress  of  humility  and  sorrow,  and  is 
employed  in  times  of  mourning  for  the  deruL 
and  supplication  for  mercy.     When  the^jr- 
liave  arrived,  they  seat  theniselves  in  a  lin(^ 
having  in  front  of  them  a  great  drum,  whie"" 
is  kept  for  this  special  purpose.    Thej  th^^ 
offer  their  prayers  to  Alo-Alo,  begging  1 
propitious  weather  and  good  crops,  and  tS^ 
these  prayers  are  concluded  two  of  the  ly 
of  provisions  are  carried  off  by  the  cb* 
and  the  third  is  set  aside  for  the  gods, 
denly  the  great  drum  is  beaten,  on 
general  dash  is  made  at  the  pile  of 
every  one  scrambling  fbr  the  provision 
getting  as  much  as  he  can.    There  i 
the  least  order  in  the  scramble,  anc 
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scene  is  a  most  exciting  one,  the  yams  bein<j: 
torn  from  the  sticks,  and  the  sticKS  sina-shcd 
to  piece.'*,  while  tlie  sugar-canes  are  brokiin 
up  into  fragments.  Thus  the  gods  are  fed 
vicariously. 

The  women   keep  prudently  out  of  the 
way  during  this  struggle,  and  stand  aside  to 
watc!\  the  chief  and  concluding  cereniony. 
This  is  nothing  more  than  a  general  tight. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  island  arrange  them- 
selves in  two  divisions,  one  half  fijjh ting 
Kaiiwt  the  other.    All  engage  in  this  battle, 
[    m  highi'st  chiefs  as  well  as   the  lowest 
eoob  taking  part  in4t.    There  is  no  respect 
of  persons,  the  king,  or  even  the  Tooi- tonga 
himself,  boing  assaulted  without  compunc- 
tion, and  handled  as  roughly  as  any  of  the 
common  people. 

Severe  as  is  the  fightfhg,  it  is  all  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  good  humor,  and 
no  one  dUplays  a  sign  of  ill-temper  at  the 
Inj'iry  which  he  receives.  If  a  man  is 
knoekpidown,  he  gets  up  with  a  smile;  if 
hisann  i5  broken,  he  retires  from  the  battle 
•nd  hs  it  set,  but  he  never  thinks  of  com- 
plaining. The  same  system  is  observed  in 
webuingand  wrestling  matches  of  which 
toe  Tongjms  are  so  fond. 

In  wrestling  matches,  for  example,  it  is 
not  thought  polite  for  any  one  man  to  chal- 
fcn»e  another;  he  ought  to  give  a  general 
chillsnge.  by  striking  with  the  right  hand 
thft  hent  elbow  of  the  opposite  arm.    If  tlie 
ehlhnge  be  accepted,  the  Jintagonists  meet 
Very  liiisurely,  and  take  care  to  fasten  tightly 
fte  },'natoo   belt  that  surrounds   the  waist. 
Jhey  grxsp  the  belt  with  a  hand  on  each 
li'Je,anil  endeavor  to  throw  their  antagonist 
liftini^  him  from  the  ground  and  flinging 
on  his  back.  The  vanquished  man  risL\s 
retires  to  his  place  among  the  spectators 
Without  showing  any  displeasure.    Only  in 
•ne  case  did  Mariner  know  a  man  display 
R-feelin:»  at  being  beaten,  and  in  that  in- 
^■iMice  the  man,  although  a  chief,  was  looked 
Wponas  an  ill-bred  fellow. 
The  victor  seats  himself  on  the  ground 
a  few  seconds,  and  then  retires  to  his 
«,  his  frienrls  belonging  to  his  own  side 
?ing.  or  rather  chanting,  a  song  of  vic- 
T-    After  a  short  time  he  again  rises  and 
»  another  challenge,  and  if  it  be  accep- 
y  several  antagonists,  he  may  select 
^'^'>'n  fchera.    If  they  find  that  they  are 
i^^,. 'hatched,  they  leave  off  by  mutual 
nt  a    \  ^^d  sometimes,  if  a  man  encoun- 
^raliv^f  ni»»ch  superior  to  him,  he  will 
t    2!,  yield  out  of  respect  to  the  other's 
t  not  iv'^  only  takes  *ptace  in  single  com- 
tiv^  "^  the  grencral  fifght  of  the  Tow-tow 

pin     c^^'Klucted  on  similar  principles 

*  'U/V/fijv.      TJie  challenger  proceeds  mto 

f^^^fi       o^    ^^^  ^^1  "Oldmg  one  arm 

«<lv^,^^it  in  front  and  the  other  behind, 

^at^J^^^s     BidewavB,  changing  sides  at 

*^*    Tf^hen  ^^  challenge  is  accep- 


ted, both  combatants  wrap  a  piece  of  cord 
round  their  hands  and  proceed  to  blows, 
which  are  given  with  great  force  and  rapid- 
ity. When  one  is  vanquished,  ho  retires 
with  apparent  unconcern  to  the  ring,  and 
sits  to  watch  the  combats  of  others,  know- 
in":  that  to  be  vanquished  is  not  cou^idered 
a  disgrace.  When  the  victor  returns  to  his 
peophs  they  welcome  him,  but  do  not  sing 
the  chant  of  victory  unless  he  has  knocked 
his  antagonib't  down.  Falling  is  on  these 
occasions  considered  as  equivalent  to  being 
killed  in  real  battle,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  song  of  victorv  is  not  sung  unless  the 
antagonist  has  fallen  to  the  ground.  If  a 
man  be  beaten  in  wrestling,  he  may  not 
wrestle  a  second  time  in  tiie  same  day, 
though  he  may  box,  and  vice  x'c  rs/i. 

In  the  ceremony  of  Tow  -  tow,  these 
scrambling,  boxing,  and  wrestling  matches 
are  carried  on  every  tenth  day,  and  are  I'c- 
peated  eight  times,  so  as  to  inake  up  the 
eighty  days  of  the  festival.  After  each  bat- 
tle, those  who  have  touched  a  superior  chief 
come  to  be  relieved  of  the  tapu  which  they 
have  contracted  by  touching  him.  l^cn  the 
Tooi-tonga,  whose  nose  has  been  flattened, 
his  teeth  knocked  out,  and  his  face  pounded 
to  a  jelly  by  a  mere  peasant,  over  whom  he 
has  supreme  command  of  life  and  death, 
performs  the  needful  ceremony  with  perfect 
good  humor. 

The  illustration  No.  1,  on  the  900th  pa^e, 
represents  the  concluding  scene  of  this 
ceremony.  In  the  foreground  are  stjen  the 
two  contending  parties,  one  of  which  is  be- 

f inning  to  get  the  victory  over  the  other, 
n  the  centre  of  the  illustration,  and  on  the 
left,  are  the  fragments  of  the  food-jiiles,  with 
a  few  men  still  scrambling  for  them,  and  in 
the  distance  the  women  are  seated  under 
the  trees,  watching  the  progress  of  the 
fight. 

Fighting  is  not  confined  to  the  men,  but 
is  practised  also  by  the  women,  who  on  this 
occasion  lay  aside  the  ordinary  gentleness 
and  mildness  for  which  they  are  remark- 
able. AVhen  Captain  Cook  visited  Tonga, 
he  was  much  surprised  to  see  the  girls  step 
into  the  ring  and  box  with  as  much  spirit 
and  determination  as  had  been  shown  by 
the  men.  They  do  not,  however,  carry  the 
combat  to  such  extremes,  and  if  one  of 
them  does  not  speedily  yield,  the  combat- 
ants are  parted  by  the  elder  women.  Even 
the  merest  children  box  after  a  similar  fash- 
ion, the  little  girls  knocking  each  other 
about  with  hear^'  good-will  as  long  as  they 
are  allowed  to  fight. 

On  one  occasion,  Finow  ordered  that  all 
the  women  who  were  seated  as  spectators 
should  engage  in  a  general  fight,  after  the 
manner  of  the  men.  They  seemed  nothing 
loth,  and  all  the  women  who  lived  on  the 
north  of  the  island  fought  against  those  who 
lived  on  tlie  south  side.  Nearly  fifteen  hun- 
dred women  engaged  on   each   side,  and 
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fought  with  the  greatest  courage  for  more 
than  an  hour,  both  parties  contending  with 
such  deteimination  that  neither  could  gain 
a  foot  of  ground;  and  at  last  Finow  ordered 
them  to  desist,  seeing  that  several  ankles 
had  been  sprained  and  limbs  broken. 

Besides  boxing  and  wrestling  matches,  the 
Tongans  have  club  fights  on  great  occa- 
sions. As  with  the  other  matches,  the  com- 
batants are  divided  into  two  parties,  one 
bein^  seated  opposite  to  the  otner,  with  a 
considerable  space  of  ground  between  tliem. 

When  all  is  ready,  a  man  jumps  up,  runs 
to  the  people  of  the  opposite  side,  and  sits 
down  in  front  of  them,  asking  if  any  of 
them  will  fight  him.  As  in  the  boxing  and 
wrestling  matches,  to  challenge  a  particular 
opponent  is  bad  manners.    If  the  challenge 


be  accepted,  the  combatants  walk  t 
middle  of  the  ring,  each  attended  1 
second,  and  then  settle  whether  thej 
fi^ht  after  the  Ton^an  or  Samoaii  m 
The  former  mode  does  not  allow  a  i 
strike  an  antagonist  after  he  is  ki 
down,  but  onljr  to  fiourish  his  club  ov( 
in  token  of  victory.  By  the  latter  m 
is  allowed  to  beat  the  fallen  man  as  h 
he  shows  signs  of  life.  When  the  t 
over,  the  men  on  the  side  of  the 
chant  their  song  of  triumph,  and  th 
queror  advances  to  the  king,  sits 
before  him  in  token  of  respect  aiw 
rises  and  returns  to  his  own  party.  ( 
of  these  occasions,  the  young  prince 
no  less  than  fourteen  battles,  and  wa^ 
rious  in  every  one  pf  them. 
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it  be  expected,  various  ceremonies 
;e   'with    regard  to    sickness    and 

f  one  is  ill,  the  inferior  relations  cut 
iut  of  the  little  finger  as  an  offering 
Is.  Sometimes  a  whole  joint  is 
at  once,  but  those  who  have  many 
relations  remove  only  a  portion,  so 
y  may  be  able  to  offer  the  sacrifice 
timcsr  In  consequence  of  this  super- 
there  is  scarcely  a  person  in  Tonga 
not  lost  a  considerable  portion  of 
finger  of  one  or  both  hands, 
mode  of  amputating  the  finger  is 
enouo^h.  It  is  laid  upon  a  flat  block 
~  and  the  edge  of  a  knife  or  axe,  or 
sharp  stone,  placed  on  it  A  smart 
(riven  with  a  mallet,  and  the  stump, 
.  Ueeds  but  little  in  consequence  of 
jtare  of  the  operation,  is  held  over  the 
r  of  fresh  grass,  so  as  to  check  any 
leeding.  No  application  is  made  to  it, 
a  a   week    or  two  it   heals  without 

e.  The  Tongans  do  not  seem  to  fear 
leration,  and  even  little  children  may 
b  quarrelling  with  each  other  for  the 
of  iiavin^  it  performed  upon  them. 
dd  the  illness  take  an  unfavorable 
instead  of  a  mere  finger,  a  child  is 

to  the  gods  by  being  strangled.  For 
le,  when  Finow  fell  ill  of  the  malady 
rfaich  he  died,  and  was  apparently 

f,  his  eldest  son  took  a  young  child  of 
iff'*8  from  its  mother^s  lap,  strangled  it, 
Sred  it  to  the  gods  at  various  conse- 
bouses.  The  people  look  with  the 
It  eompsiskm  on  the  poor  little  vic- 


tim, but  think  that  it  is  ri^ht  to  sacrifice  a 
little  child  who  at  present  is  useless  to  the 
community,  and  may  not  live  to  be  of  ser- 
vice, so  that  they  may  obtain  in  exchangje 
the  life  of  a  chief  who  is  needed  by  his 
people. 

Such  a  sacrifice  is  sometimes  made  on 
other  occasions,  when  the  anger  of  some  god 
is  to  be  averted.  In  Tonga  there  are  sev- 
eral sacred  places,  in  which  to  spill  blood  is 
a  sacrilege,  so  that  they  serve  the  purpose 
of  cities  of  refuge.  Once  a  chief  named 
Palavali  was  pursuing  some  men,  who  ran 
for  refuge  to  the  nearest  sacred  spot  One 
of  them  was  just  getting  over  the  fence, 
when  Palavali,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment, 
struck  him  on  the  head,  so  that  he  fell  dead 
within  the  enclosure.  As  soon  as  he  had 
done  the  deed  he  was  filled  with  fear,  and 
reported  what  he  had  done  to  Finow,  who 
consulted  a  priest  The  priest,  becoming 
inspired,  said  that  a  child  must  be  sacrificed 
to  the  gods,  and  the  chiefs,  after  holding  a 
consultation,  agreed  that  they  should  sacri- 
fice a  child  of  one  of  their  own  number  by  a 
female  attendant  Such  children  are  always 
selected,  for  two  reasons;  firstly,  because 
the  child  of  a  chief  is  held  to  be  a  worthy 
sacrifice,  and  secondly,  because,  as  its 
mother  is  of  inferior  rank,  it  could  never 
live  to  be  a  chief. 

The  mother,  knowing  the  custom,  took 
alarm,  and  hid  the  child,  but  it  was  at  last 
found  by  the  men  who  were  sent  to  search 
for  it  The  rest  must  be  told  in  Mariner's 
words.  ^^  Its  poor  mother  wanted  to  follow, 
but  was  held  back  by  those  about  her.    On 
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hearing  its  mother's  voice  it  began  to  cry, 
but  wlieu  it  arrived  at  the  fatal  place  of 
execution,  it  was  pleased  and  delighted  with 
the  band  of  gnatoo  that  was  put  round  its 
n(?ck,  and,  looking  up  in  the  face  of  the  man 
who  was  about  to  destroy  it,  displfiyed  in  its 
beautiful  countenance  a  smile  of  ineflable 
pleasure. 

'•  Such  a  sight  inspired  pity  in  the  heart 
of  every  one;  but  adoration  and  fear  of  the 
gods  was  a  sentiment  superior  to  any  other, 
and  its  destroyer  could  not  help  exchuming, 
as  he  put  on  the  fatiil  bandage,  •  O  yaooe  chi 
vale!'  ('Poor  little  innocenti ')  Two  men 
then  tightened  the  cord  by  pulling  at  each 
end,  arid  the  guiltless  and  unsuspectinjj 
victim  was  soon  relieved  of  its  painfiu 
struggles.  The  body  was  then  placed  upon 
a  sort  of  hand-barrow,  supported  upon  the 
shoulders  of  four  men,  and  carried  in  a  pro- 
cession of  priests,  chiefs,  and  Matabooles 
clothed  in  mats,  with  wreaths  of  green 
leaves  round  their  necks. 

"  In  tliis  manner  it  was  conveyed  to  vari- 
ous houses  consecrated  to  difl'erent  gods, 
before  each  of  which  it  was  placed  on  the 
ground,  all  the  company  sitting  behind  it, 
except  one  priest,  who  sat  beside  it,  and 
pniyed  aloud  to  the  god  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  a<!cept  of  this  sacrilice  as  an 
atonement  for  the  heinous  sacrilege  com- 
mitted, and  that  punishment  might  accord- 
ingly be  withhelu  from  the  people.  After 
this  was  done  before  all  the  consecrated 
houses  in  the  fortress,  the  body  was  given 
up  to  its  relations,  to  be  buried  in  the  usual 
manner." 

This  particular  case  had  a  strange  termi- 
nation. Four  or  Rye  days  after  the  sacri- 
fice, Palavali  went  on  a  foraging  excursion 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men  who  were  not 
tried  soldiers,  and  met  with  a  snialler  body 
of  real  warriors.  In  a  very  short  time 
Palavali's  liien  began  to  run,  and  it  was  in 
vain  that  Im  tried  to  rally  them.  At  last,  in 
boldly  facing  the  crjeriiy  to  set  his  men  an 
example,  he  received  four  spears  in  his 
body,  and  fell.  This  sight  angered  his  men 
so  much  that  they  charged  the  enemy, 
drove  them  back,  and  rescued  their  dying 
chief.  They  were  proceeding  to  draw  out 
the  spears,  but  he  told  them  that  it  woidd  be 
useless,  as  the  gods  had  doomed  him  for  his 
sacrilege,  and  he  must  die.  His  prognosti- 
cation was  correct,  for  he  died  half  an  hour 
after  the  battle. 

When  a  priest  is  consulted  on  any  sub- 
ject—  say,  on  the  sickness  of  any  one  —  a 
carefully*  regulated  ceremony  is  performed. 
On  the  previous  night  a  hog  is  killed  and 
prepared,  and  taken  to  the  place  where  the 
priest  lives,  together  with  plantains,  yams, 
and  kava  root.  Next  day  they  all  go  to  the 
patient's  house,  and  there  seat  themselves 
m  order,  the  priest  taking  his  place  just 
within  the  eaves,  if  the  appointed  spot  be  a 
house.    Opposite  to  the  priest  Ib  the  kava 


bowl,  and  around  him  sit  the  VLo 
usual ;  but  on  this  occasion  the  el 
mix  with  the  people,  or  even 
them,  thinking  that  such  retiring 
ble  behavior  is  ])leasing  to  the  gu 

From  the  moment  that  all  are 
god  is  supposed  to  Uike  pos^eBe 
priest,  who  sits  silently  vdth 
clasped  in  front  of  him,  his  head 
his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground. 
being  prepared,  the  required  «ji 
put  to  him.  Sometimes  he  ausw 
once,  but  very  often  he  remain 
until  all  the  provisions  are  eat 
kava  drunk.  When  he  does  s|m  ; 
low,  constrained  voice,  gemrall 
natural  i)itch,  the  words  being  : 
be  the  utterances  of  the  god  tl 
without  his  volition.  In  s<^me 
quite  calm  and  quiet  while  dt! 
imswers,  but  at  others  his  fai 
inflamed,  his  eyes  seem  ready  t< 
their  sockets,  tears  pour  from  h; 
his  words  issue  in  broken  sobs  a 

This  paroxysm  lasts  for  som 
then  gradually  subsidis.  As  it 
away,  he  takes  up  a  club  whi< 
near  him  for  the  purpose,  gazes 
tively,  and  then  looks  round^ 
without  seeing  the  object  at  whi 
—  '*his  eyes  are  open,  but  th 
shut."  Suddenlv  he  raises  tl 
daslies  it  violently  on  the  grou 
instant  the  god  is  supposed  l 
votary,  who  immediately  rises 
the  place  of  honor,  retiring  to 
th(i  ring  among  the  people.  ' 
highest  rank  present  tiien  takes 
honor,  and  more  kava  is  served. 

When  a  priest  is  consulted  on 
sick  person,  the  inspiration  ret 
as  long  as  the  patient  is  in  his  n 
in  some  cases  the  inspiration  u 
eral  days.  If  one  priest  cannot 
the  patient  is  taken  to  anotha 
until  he  either  recovers  or  die& 

The  illustration  No.  2,  on  the 
represents  a  consultation  of  th 
spec  ting  a  sick  child.  In  the 
are  the  provisions  tind  the  preM 
to  the  priest,  and  in  the  centttt 
bowl.  On  tlie  right  is  the  priM 
a  state  of  inspiration,  with  en 
and  bowed  head,  listening  to  tj 
which  are  being  put  hy  the  Maii 
mother  of  the  child  is  seen  will 
in  her  arms,  and  around  are  nw 
family,  all  .wearing  coarse  msl 
fine  gnatoo,  and  having  lonnd 
the  leaves  which  denote  hnmifi' 

Other  persons  beside  chieft 
spired,  generally  by  the  spir 
whom  they  had  known  in  hfe. 
son  of  Finow,  who  afterward 
the  throne,  used  to  be  inspire 
chief  who  had  been  murdered 
and  another  chieC     Miviner 
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hat  were  his  feelings  on  such  occasions, 
id  he  replied  that  he  felt  restless  and  un- 
irafortable,  and  all  over  in  a  glow  of  heat, 
id  that  his  mind  did  not  seem  to  be  his 
Kn.  When  asked  how  he  knew  the  name 
'  the  spirit  who  then  visited  him,  he  an- 
gered that  he  could  not  tell  —  he  knew  it 
ituitiv«!lv,  but  could  give  no  explanation. 
While  Mariner  was  in  the  Tonga  Islands, 
yoimi:^  chief,  remarkable  for  his  beauty, 
ecame  inspired  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
lintcd,  ami  was  taken  to  the  house  of  a 
riest,  who  told  him  that  the  spirit  was  that 
if  ayouno:  woman  who  had  died  two  years 
>efore.  and  was  now  in  Bolotoo  the  Tonga 
leaven.  She  inspired  him  because  she 
fished  for  him  as  a  husband  in  Bolotoo,  and 
fould  soou  take  him  there.  The  young  chief 
icknowlodged  the  truth  of  the  exposition, 
laying  tiiat  for  several  nights  he  had  been 
mted  in  his  sleep  by  a  young  woman,  and 
had  suspected  that  she  was  the  person  who 
inspire  i  him.  Two  days  after  he  was  taken 
ill  and  died.  Mariner  was  present  when 
the  priest  gave  his  explanation  of  the  ill- 
ness. 

Shortlj  bf  fore  Mariner  was  at  the  Tonga 
Islands  a  still  graver  form  of  human  sacri- 
Bce  iras  practised  than  that  of  a  child. 

When  the  Tooi-tonga  died,  his  chief  widow 
»M  strangled  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  and 
Miried  in  the  same  grave  with  him,  just  as 
s  the  ca<*e  in  Fiji,  whence  in  all  probability, 
he  Tongans  borrowed  the  practice.  Com- 
aratively  short  as  was  Mariner's  stay  two 
'ooi-ton^as  died;  but  in  neither  case  was 
kis  terriole  rite  observed.  In  the  one  case 
i(ere  happened  to  be  no  chief  wife,  all  his 
Ives  being  so  equal  in  rank  that  neither  of 
iem  rulecl  the  household;  and,  in  conse- 
ttence  a  selection  of  a  victim  became  impos- 
We.  In  the  secx)nd  case  the  chief  wife  was 
le  daughter  of  Finow,  who  said  openly, 
lat  if  the  husband  were  to  die  first,  his 
laghter  should  not  be  strangled,  for  that 
>  destroy  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  be- 
nse  her  husband  had  died  was  inflicting  a 
mhle  loss  upon  the  community.  As  it 
ippened,  the  Tooi-tonga  did  not  die  until 
ter  the  elder  Finow  was  dead  and  had  been 
icceeded  by  his  son,  who  not  only  carried 
It  his  father's  wishes  on  that  subject,  but 
^Id  not  Jillow  another  Tooi-tonga  to  suc- 
ked; thus  abolishing  the  source  of  the  only 
ink  that  was  superior  to  him. 
The  Tooi-tonga  being  abolished,  it  neces- 
■rily  follows  that  the  ceremony  of  InAchi 
ija  abolished  too,  and  but  for  the  fact  of 
■anner's  enforced  residence  in  Tonga,  this 
^ous  and  interesting  ceremony  would 
hwe  passed  away  without  being  known  to 
Iwopoan  civilization. 

Mariner  was  present  at  the  wedding  of 
raow  8  dauffbter  to  the  Tooi-tonga,  and  de- 
•moes  It  with  some  minuteness.  It  much 
mcmbled  a  Fijian  wedding,  except  in  the 
«tume  of  the  bride,  who  wSs  first  copiously 


anointed  with  cocoa-nut  oil  scented  with 
sandal-wood,  and  then  arrayed  in  a  vast 
number  of  the  finest  Samoan  mats,  which 
were  wrapped  round  her  in  such  quantities 
that  her  arms  were  stuck  out  almost  hori- 
zontally from  her  body,  and  her  legs  were 
so  much  trammelled  that  she  could  not  sit 
down,  but  had  to  rest  in  a  bent  attitude  upon 
her  attendants. 

She  was  eighteen  at  the  time.  Had  it  not 
been  for  tho  good  sense  of  Finow,  Mariner 
would  have  seen  within  a  very  short  time 
her  wedding,  her  murder,  ana  her  burial. 
The  technical  name  for  the  ceremony  of 
strangling  is  Nawgia. 

We  now  come  naturally  to  the  subject  of 
funerals,  and  will  take  as  a  typical  example 
the  funeral  of  the  elder  Finow. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  death  and 
burial  of  his  favorite  daughter,  a  child  about 
seven  years  of  age,  Finow  fell  ill,  his  mal- 
ady having  been  increased  by  the  exertions 
wliich  he  made  during  the  long  ceremony  of 
the  funeral.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
he  ordered  the  women  to  box  in  general 
combat.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  Finow 
retired  to  a  small  house  that  had  just  been 
built  for  him,  and  was  seized  with  a  violent 
illness,  which  almost  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  speech,  though  not  of  intellect.  He 
evidently  knew  that  his  end  was  at  hand, 
and  continually  muttered  "  My  country!  my 
country!"  evidently  feeling  that  calamities 
might  come  on  his  land  if  he  were  suddenly 
taken  away. 

A  child  was  offered  on  behalf  of  him, 
which  had  already  been  selected,  but,  by  the 
time  that  the  sacrificing  party  had  come 
back  to  the  house  where  the  king  lay,  he  had 
lost  both  his  speech  and  his  consciousness, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  great  and  wise 
Finow  had  departed  this  life.  When  his 
death  was  ascertained,  a  curious  ceremony 
was  performed.  The  body  was  carried  to 
the  Tooi-tonga's  house,  and  placed  on  the 
hole  in  which  the  cooks  were  accustomed  to 
light  their  fires.  This  was  a  symbolical  ex- 
pression of  humility  and  submission  to  the 
gods,  the  cooking  place  being  so  degraded  a 
spot  that  only  the  lowest  Tooas  would  con- 
descend to  touch  it 

Not  only  the  king  himself,  but  all  those  in 
his  confidence,  fully  believed  that  his  death 
was  caused  by  a  god  named  Toobo  Total,  to 
whom  he  haa  prayed  in  vain  for  his  daugh- 
ter's recovery.  In  revenge  for  the  negli- 
gence of  the  god,  Finow  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  killing  his  priest,  and  had  been 
heard  to  say  that  if  Toobo  Totai  did  not 
change  his  conduct,  and  exert  himself  a  lit- 
tle more,  his  priest  should  not  live  long. 
Finow's  sudden  death  put  a  stop  to  this 
project,  which  was  only  known  to  one  or 
two  of  his  immediate  friends.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  threatened  priest  may  have 
heard  of  his  intended  assassination,  and 
saved  himself  by  getting  a  dose  of  poison 
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ly  pat  together,  the  hody  was  laid  in  it,  and 
he  whole  house  was  covered  with  coarse 
(lack  gnatoo,  the  sign  of  mourning,  which 
laased  over  the  top  of  the  house,  and  hung 
Irom  the  eaves  to  the  ground,  so  as  entirely 
o  conceal  it 

fiere  another  set  of  lamentations  took 
ilace,  while  a  number  of  men  were  em- 
>Iojed  In  opening  the  grave.  All  great 
kmilies  bury  their  dead,  not  merely  in  the 
{round,  but  in  a  solid  vault,  about  eight  feet 
one  by  six  wide,  and  eight  deep.  It  is 
made  of  six  enormous  stones,  the  upper  one, 
irhich  forms  the  cover,  being  necessarily 
larger  than  the  others.  For  the  conven- 
ience of  raising  it  when  required,  the  upper 
itone  does  not  fit  quite  closely  upon  the 
lower,  some  smaller  stones  being  placed  be- 
tween them  at  one  end. 

Alter  digging  some  ten  feet  deep,  the 
men  came  to  the  vault,  and,  having  cleared 
away  the  earth,  they  passed  a  rope  under 
the  end  of  the  stone  cover,  and  by  the  united 
force  of  nearly  two  hundred  men  raised  it 
on  end.    Several  bodies  were  already  in  the 

grave.  Two  of  them,  which  had  been  buried 
r  iWl  forty  years,  were  dried  and  nearly 
perfect;  while  others,  which  had  not  been 
buried  nearly  so  long,  were  reduced  to  a 
fow  bones.  In  some  cases  the  vault  is  lined 
irith  the  gnatoo  on  which  the  body  rested, 
irhile  in  others  it  becomes  the  property  of 
the  presiding  Mataboole. 

All  being  ready,  the  body  of  Finow  was 
iiandcd  down  into  the  vault,  still  lying  on 
the  gnatoo,  and  the  body  of  his  daughter, 
It  whose  fuueral  he  was  seized  with  illness, 
vas  buried  by  his  side.  The  stone  was  then 
let  down  with  a  great  shout,  and  the  head- 
eulting  and  maiming  began  afresh.  The 
next  ceremony  was  that  of  collecting  sand 
for  the  decoration  of  the  grave. 

The  whole  company  formed  themselves 
in  single  line,  the  women  going  first,  and 
pocecded  to  the  back  of  the  island,  singing 
Vradly  to  warn  stragglers  of  their  presence. 
7or  any  one  not  actually  engaged  in  a 
■fcneral  to  be  seen  on  the  road  is  held  as  so 
pCreat  an  insult  that  any  ordinary  man  would 
lOBe  his  life.  Even  if  the  king  himself  saw 
-a similar  procession  advancing,  he  would 
^kide  himself  until  it  had  passed.  Remain- 
fh%  on  his  feet,  though  it  might  not  actually 
'  cost  him  his  life,  would  probably  be  so  bit- 
terly remembered  that  ne  might  lose  his 
throu'j.  As  soon  as  the  funeral  party  ar- 
[lived  at  the  place  where  the  sand  was  found, 
;thev  all  set  to  work  at  making  baskets  out 
M  leaves,  which  they  suspended  from  sticks 
[•ttd  carried  on  their  shoulders.  By  the  time 
w*t  they  reached  the  grave,  it  was  nearly 
wjed  up  with  earth,  and  the  remainder  was 
.■llwl  with  sand,  which  was  carefully  and 
■«tiy  smoothed. 

^ext  came  a  very  curious  custom,  that  of 
JjmmR  the  cheeks.  The  mourners,  clothed 
«  maU  and  green  leaves,  set  fire  to  little 


rolls  of  bark,  and  pressed  them  against  each 
cheek-bone,  so  as  to  raise  a  circular  blister. 
This  is  then  rubbed  with  the  juice  of  an  as- 
tringent berry,  which  causes  the  wound  to 
bleed,  and  the  blood  is  smeared  over  the 
cheeks.  The  friction  is  repeated  daily  for 
twenty  days,  so  that  an  indelible  scar  is  the 
natural  result. 

The  day  after  the  burial  a  ceremony  took 
place  by  which  the  young  prince  was  in- 
stalled in  his  father'^s  place,  and  invested 
with  his  father's  name.  Finow  was  the  name 
of  the  reigning  family;  but,  according  to 
custom,  no  one  but  the  actual  king  was  al- 
lowed to  bear  it  Sometimes,  as  a  mark  of 
especial  favor,  he  allowed  it  to  be  borne  by 
a  relation,  but  always  in  conjunction  with 
some  other  nam^  The  name  by  which  the 
young  prince  had  previously  been  called  was 
Moegnagnongo. 

The  ceremony  was  begun  by  a  kava  party, 
at  which  the  young  prince  presided.  The 
two  first  cups  having  been  filled  and  drunk, 
the  third  was  due  to  the  president  The 
Mataboole  who  directed  the  proceedings  said, 
while  all  eves  were  fixed  on  the  prince, 
"  Give  it  to  if^iNOW,"  thus  acknowledging  him 
as  the  king  of  Tonga.  The  young  king  dis- 
played not  the  least  emotion  on  being  called 
by  the  new  name,  as  that  would  have  been  , 
thought  beneath  his  dignity,  but  took  the 
cup  as  quietly  as  if  he  him  been  called  by  the 
name  ot  Finow  all  his  life. 

Bites  similar  to  those  which  liave  been  de- 
scribed went  on  for  nineteen  days,  and  on 
the  twentieth  the  concluding  ceremony  was 
performed.  All  the  relations  of  the  deceased 
king,  together  with  those  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  funeral,  went  to  the  back  of  the  island, 
and  procured  a  great  quantity  of  flat  pebbles, 
mostly  white,  but  having  a  few  black  among 
them.  These  they  carried  to  the  grave,  ana 
strewed  completely  over  the  grave  in  the 
form  of  an  oval,  each  pebble  being  laid  by 
the  side  of  the  other.  The  black  pebbles 
were  laid  upon  the  white  ones. 

Dances,  wrestling  matches,  and  head-cut- 
ting then  took  place,  in  which  latter  rite  the 
fishermen  of  the  late  king  distinguished 
themselves  in  a  very  curious  manner.  Into 
each  cheek  they  thrust  three  arrows,  the 
points  of  which  passed  into  the  mouth.  The 
shafts  of  the  arrows  were  brought  over  the 
shoulders,  and  to  each  pair  was  tied  another 
arrow  across  the  shoulders,  so  as  to  make  a 
triangle,  l^quipped  in  this  extraordinary 
manner,  they  walked  round  the  grave,  and, 
not  satisfied  with  this  proof  of  their  devotion 
to  their  late  master,  they  cut  their  heads  with 
their  paddles,  and  pinched  up  the  skin  of 
their  breasts,  thrusting  a  spear  through  the 
fold.  A  grand  wrestling  match  ended  this 
complicated  series  of  ceremonies. 

At  the  burial  of  one  great  chief,  who  was 
assassinated  while  walking  with  the  king 
(apparently  with  his  connivance),  a  very  cu- 
rious variation  of  the  ceremony  took  place. 
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As  soon  as  the  body  had  been  lowered  into 
the  vault,  one  of  tho  sussiissins,  a  man  of  ex- 
ceptional strength  and  stature,  advanced 
toward  the  grave,  and,  brandishing  his  club, 
avowed  himself  as  the  murderer,  and  chal- 
lenged any  friend  of  the  deceased  chief  to 
fight  him. 

The  challenge  was  not  accepted,  and,  al- 
though one  of  the  wives  of  the  murdered  man 
did  hur  best  to  arouse  the  family,  to  ven- 
geance, she  could  only  succeed  in  inducing 
them  to  erect  a  strong  fortress,  in  which 
they  hoped  to  bid  defiance  to  Finow.  The 
king,  however,  was  too  wise  to  allow  such  a 
standing  menace  to  remain,  started  off  with 
four  thousand  warriors,  and  reduced  the  dis- 
affected chiefs  to  obeaience.  In  storming 
the  fort,  the  challenging  chief  distinguished 
himself  by  his  deeds  of  arms.  Though 
wounded  in  the  breast  with  a  five-barbed 
spear,  he  broke  off  the  shaft,  scaled  alone  the 
enemy's  fortress,  knocked  out  a  man's  brains 
with  liis  club,  and  made  good  his  escape.  As 
he  retreat(jd,  however,  he  received  another 
spear  in  his  back,  and  died  on  the  following 
day.  It  is  remarkable  tliat  in  this  battle 
nearly  all  the  assassins  perished. 

The  religious  system  of  the  Tongans  is 
tolerably  simple.  They  believe  that  there 
are  several  orders  of  gods,  just  as  there  are 
several  ranks  of  men.  The  principal  gods 
are  self-*!xistent  and  eternal;  but  the  second 
order  of  gods  are  the  souls  of  deceased 
chiefs  and  Matabooles.  All  of  noble  blood 
have  souls,  and  take  rank  in  Bolotoo,  or 
Paradise,  not  according  to  their  moral  merit, 
but  according  to  the  rank  which  they  held 
in  the  world.  Matabooles  become  ministers 
to  the  gods,  just  as  they  were  ministers  to 
the  chiefs;  but  they  are  not  powerful 
enough  to  inspire  priests.  There  is  also  a 
class  of  mischievous  gods,  who  are,  fortu- 
nately, much  less  powerful  than  the  benev- 
olent deities. 

As  to  the  Mooas,  or  middle  class,  the 
learned  are  rather  doubtful  whether  they  go 
to  Bolotoo,  or  whether  they  have  souls. 
But  that  the  Tooas,  or  peasantry,  have  no 
souls,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  and 
that  tliey  can  go  to  Bolotoo  is  therefore  im- 
possible. 

With  regard  to  Bolotoo,  or  Paradise,  the 
Tongans  believe  it  to  be  an  island  some- 
where to  the  north-west  of  Tonga.  It  is  a 
most  beautiful  place,  full  of  the  choicest 
fruits  and  the  most  lovely  flowers.  Pigs  are 
plentiful,  and  never  die  unless  they  are 
killed  to  supply  food  for  the  gods,  in  which 
case  another  hog  comes  into  existence  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  one  that  was  killed. 
So,  when  a  fruit  or  a  flower  is  plucked, 
another  immediately  takes  its  place.  These 
particulars  are  learned  from  some  Tongan 
voyagers,  who  were  returning  from  Fiji, 
but  were  driven  out  of  their  reckoning  by  a 
storm.  At  last  they  were  blown  to  a  lovely 
island,  on  which  they  succeeded  in  landing. 


There  was  abundance  of  fhxit,  but  their 
hands  could  not  grasp  it  They  walked 
through  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  through 
the  walls  of  houses  as  if  they  were  mere 
shadows;  while  some  of  the  inhabitants 
walked  through  their  own  bodies  in  a  similir 
manner.  Then  they  found  they  were  al 
Bolotoo.  The  ^ods  told  them  to  go  home  it 
once,  and  promised  them  a  favorable  wind. 
They  reached  Tonga  in  safety,  but  all  died 
soon  afterward,  the  air  of  Bolotoo  not  suiting 
mere  mortals. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
religious  and  secular  lives  of  the  Toneani 
are  so  blended  together  that  it  is  very  dilB- 
cult  to  separate  them,  and  that  even  their 
amusements  partake  somewhat  of  the  relig- 
ious character.  There  are,  however,  one 
or  two  of  their  games  which  partake  bat 
slightly  of  this  element,  and  which  are  yeft 
characteristic  of  the  natives.  One  of  these 
sports  is  called  Fanna-kalai,  and  is  a  very  in- 
genious mode  of  bird  catching  by  means  of 
decoys. 

In  order  to  practise  this  amusement,  the 
sportsman  furnishes  himself  with  a  bow  sad 
arrows,  goes  into  the  woods,  and  there  en- 
sconces himself  within  a  large  wicker  c^ 
covered  with  green  leaves,  so  that  the  m- 
mate  may  not  be  seen,  but  having  plenty  of 
openings  through  which  the  arrows  can  be 
aimed.  By  his  side  he  has  a  small  cage,  in 
which  is  kept  a  hen  bird,  and  on  the  top  of 
the  large  cage  the  cock  bird  is  tied  bv  the 
leg.  Avhen  properly  trained,  these  wrdi 
continue  calling  to  each  other,  and  tfam 
attract  numbers  of  their  own  species,  whidl 
fall  victims  to  the  arrows. 

Well-trained  birds  are  exceedingly  yaln- 
able,  and  one  chief  has  been  known  to  nuke 
war  upon  another  for  the  sake  of  procurtng 
an  especially  fine  bird.  Indeed,  the  Ton- 
gans look  on  these  birds  much  as  sportsmen 
of  the  olden  times  looked  on  their  falcons^ 
To  each  pair  of  birds  there  is  a  keeper 
whose  whole  business  it  is  to  attend  to  and 
train  them.  He  is  careful  to  teach  the  cock 
bird  to  flap  its  wings  as  it  calls  to  its  matB| 
and  to  utter  its  notes  loudly,  so  that  thw 
may  be  taken  as  a  challenge  to  other  birn 
to  come  and  fight  him.  The  bird  keepeis 
have  almost  unlimited  powers,  as  nothing  is 
allowed  to  interfere  witn  the  welfare  of  tfiSeir 
charge.  Even  when  a  famine  visits  a  dis- 
trict, the  birds  must  not  starve.  The  keeper 
forages  for  the  birds,  and  if  he  sees  a  nne 
bunch  of  plantains,  he  is  allowed  to  put  the 
tapu  on  it  by  sticking  a  reed  in  the  tree, 
after  which  the  proprietor  dares  not  touch 
the  fruit  which  he  haa  saved  for  himself  and. 
his  family.  He  may  starve,  but  the  bird* 
must  be  red. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  keepers 
to  their  own  interests  as  well  as  those  of  thi 
birds,  and  are  great  pests  to  the  neigh 
hood,  fleecing  the  people  without 
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and  then  tfaej  go  a  little  too  far  in  their 
ence,  and  a  complaint  ie  laid  against 
^  in  which  case  the  man  seldom  escapes 
)ut  a  severe  beating, 
order  to  show  the  enormous  value  of 
I  birds,  Mariner  tells  a  story  respecting 
Ider  Finow.  The  chief  of  Hihifo  pos- 
d  a  bird  which  he  had  himself  trained, 
rhich  was  the  best  that  ever  was  known. 
w  heard  of  this  bird,  and  sent  a  com- 
oner  to  Hihifo  in  order  to  treat  with 
hief  for  the  purchase  of  it.  This  the 
r  declined  to  do,  saying  that  not  only 
le  an  affection  for  the  bird,  which  he 
dmself  trained,  but  he  liad  sustained 
'  wars  made  on  him  by  neighboring 
I  who  wanted  to  eet  the  bird  —  many 
had  been  lost,  and  he  felt  his  honor 
ved  in  keeping  it  However,  he  in- 
sd  the  ambassaaor  with  another  pair  of 
,  very  nearly  as  good,  and  asked  him  to 
mt  them  to  Finow. 

le  Idnz  tried  the  birds  next  day,  and 
so  ddighted  with  their  performance 
he  was  the  more  anxious  to  obtain  the 
which  was  even  superior  to  them.  He 
fore  prepared  a  present,  which  accord- 
)  the  Tongan  ideas  of  that  day  was  of 
It  incalcuUtble  value,  comprising,  beside 
»-  teeth,  gnatoo,  kava,  and  other  native 
lotions,  several  iron  bolts,  a  quantity  of 
,  a  looking-glass,  a  grindstone,  and 
axes,  all  of  which  had  been  procured 
Europe,  and  most  of  them  n:om  the 
I  in  which  Mariner  had  been  wrecked, 
g  that  Finow  was  determined  to  have 
ird,  and  that  he  would  probably  make 
f  ae:ain  refused,  the  chief  wisely  ac- 
d  the  present,  and  sent  the  desired 
with  a  polite  message, 
this  sport  is  necessarily  a  very  expen- 
me,  it  can  only  be  practised  by  the  king 
'ery  great  chiefs,  even  the  lesser  chiera 
;  unable  to  bear  the  cost.  There  is 
ler  sport  which  is  limited  to  chiefs  and 
booles.  This  is  Fanna-^ooma,  or  rat 
lin^,  and  is  conducted  as  lollows.  Two 
s  take  the  command  of  two  parties  who 
ui  U)  shoot  rats,  and  arrange  the  pre- 
larics,  t.  e.  settling  the  course  which 
ra:»jm  to  take,  the  number  of  shooters 
ich  side,  and  so  forth.  On  the  appointed 
they  i;o  to  some  place  which  has  been 
io'.uly  fixed  upon,  each  being  provided 
hia  bow  and  two  arrows, 
leae  arrows  are  six  feet  in  length,  and 
e  of  a  reed  headed  with  hard  wood. 
y  are  most  beautiiiilly  made,  the  heads 
ig  smooth  and  polished  with  the  greatest 
uand  the  junction  of  the  head  and  shaft 
rded  with  plaited  sinnet  In  seme  of 
ie  weapons  in  my  collection,  the  sinnet 
owcely  broader  than  sewing  silk,  ar-^  is 
J-?!?  ^^^  *  perfection  that  is  scarcely 
Jblc.  hfta  the  sinnet  is  finished  off,  a 
Jt  coating  of  transparent  varnish  is  laid 
« It,  aoMto  Innd  ttie  plait  more  firmly 


together,  and  to  give  it  an  uniform  polish. 
In  some  arrows  there  are  several  similai 
belts  of  plaited  sinnet.  No  feather  is  needed, 
as  they  are  never  aimed  at  any  distance,  ana 
their  great  length  is  requisite  to  allow  them 
to  ^o  straight  through  the  bushes  among 
which  the  rats  lurk. 

The  bow  is  about  the  same  length  as  the 
arrows,  and  not  very  powerful,  so  that  the 
aim  may  not  be  disturbed  by  the  effect  of 
drawing  it. 

When  they  are  ready  to  start,  a  couple  of 
attendants  are  sent  forward,  who  tske  in 
their  mouths  some  roasted  cocoa-nut,  which 
they  chew,  and  spit  the  fragments  on  either 
side  of  the  path.  K  they  come  to  a  cross- 
road, they  plant  in  it  an  upright  reed,  by 
means  of  which  a  tapu  is  laid  on  the  path,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  one  from  passing  aloni; 
and  disturbing  the  rats.  No  one  ever  disre- 
gards this  tapu.  Even  if  one  of  the  greatest 
chiefs  come  toward  it,  he  will  stop  at  a  dis- 
tance and  sit  down  until  the  sportsmen  have 
passed,  while  an  inferior  chief  would  to  a 
certainty  be  clubbed  for  his  insolence  if  he 
were  to  break  the  tapu. 

When  the  party  start,  they  arrange  them- 
selves in  the  following  manner.  They  walk 
in  Indian  file  along  the  path,  the  leading 
chief  of  one  party  goin^  first,  followed  by  the 
loading  chiei  of  the  other  side.  Then  come 
the  men  of  next  rank  on  either  side,  and  so 
on  alternately.  Except  the  leadinig  man, 
no  one  may  shoot  at  a  rat  that  is  in  front  of 
him,  though  he  may  do  so  if  it  be  on  either 
side,  or  behind  him.  As  soon  as  any  one 
has  shot  his  arrow,  he  changes  places  with 
the  man  behind  him,  no  matter  whether  the 
shot  be  successful  or  not,  so  that  each  in 
turn  has  his  chance  of  becoming  the  leading 
man,  and  so  getting  a  double  chance  of  a  rat. 
Every  sportsman  nas  an  attendant  who  fol- 
lows the  party,  and,  as  soon  as  his  master  has 
discharged  an  arrow,  picks  it  up  and  returns 
it  to  him. 

In  order  to  attract  their  game,  the  sports- 
men imitate  the  squeaking  of  a  rat,  which 
often  has  the  effect  of  bringing  them  out  of 
their  holes,  and  if  a  rat  should  run  away  in- 
stead of  waiting  to  be  shot,  one  or  two  of 
them,  with  a  sharp  percussion  of  the  tongue, 
utter  another  sound,  which  has  the  effect  of 
making  the  rat  stop  and  sit  up  to  listen. 
The  party  that  shoots  ten  rats  first  wins 
the  game.  Birds  of  any  kind  are  counted  as 
rats. 

These  two  sports  are  necessarily  re- 
stricted to  chiefs,  on  account  of  the  expense 
in  one  case  and  the  power  of  the  tapu  in  the 
other,  but  there  is  another  which  is  played 
only  by  chiefs  and  Matabooles,  being  re- 
stricted to  them  by  etiquette  and  not  by  ne- 
cessity. 

The  two  players  sit  opposite  each  other, 
and  one  of  them  makes  one  of  three 
movements  with  his  ri^ht  hand,  t.  e,  pre- 
senting the  open  palm,  l^e  closed  fist  or  the 
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fought  with  the  neatest  courage  for  more 
than  an  hour,  both  parties  contending  with 
such  determination  that  neither  could  gain 
a  foot  of  ground;  and  at  last  Finow  ordered 
them  to  desist,  seeing  that  several  ankles 
had  been  sprained  and  limbs  broken. 

Besides  boxing  and  wrestling  matches,  the 
Tongans  have  club  fights  on  great  occa- 
sions. As  with  the  other  matches,  the  com- 
batants are  divided  into  two  parties,  one 
bein^  seated  opposite  to  the  other,  with  a 
considerable  space  of  ground  between  them. 

When  all  is  ready,  a  man  jumps  up,  runs 
to  the  people  of  the  opposite  side,  and  sits 
down  in  front  of  them,  asking  if  any  of 
them  will  fight  him.  As  in  the  boxing  and 
wrestling  matches,  to  challenge  a  particular 
opponent  is  bad  manners.    If  the  challenge 


be  accepted,  the  combatants  walk  to  the 
middle  of  the  ring,  each  attended  by  his 
second,  and  then  settle  whether  the}*  shall 
fi^ht  ^ter  the  Ton^an  or  Samoan  manner. 
The  former  mode  does  not  allow  a  man  to 
strike  an  antagonist  after  he  is  knocked 
down,  but  onl^  to  flourish  his  club  over  him 
in  token  of  victory.  By  the  latter  mode  he 
is  allowed  to  beat  the  fallen  man  as  Jong  as 
he  shows  signs  of  life.  When  the  fight  is 
over,  the  men  on  the  side  of  the  victor 
chant  their  song  of  triumph,  and  the  con- 
queror advances  to  the  king,  sits  down 
before  him  in  token  of  respect,  and  then 
rises  and  returns  to  his  own  party.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  the  young  pnnce  fought 
no  less  than  fourteen  battles,  and  was  victo- 
rious in  every  one  pf  thenL 
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as  Ibnned,  the  cavern  was  illuini- 
t  was  al>out  forty  feet  wide  and  as 
li,  and  ran  off  at  one  side  into  two 
Its  roof  was  covered  with  stala<!- 
ing  in  the  fantastic  patterns  which 
npt  to  assume.  The  story  which 
him  respecting  the  discovery  of 
rn  is  qiute  a  romance  of  savage 

• 

oars  ago  a  young  chief  of  Vavaoo 
I  the  cavern  by  accident,  while 
(;r  turtles,  but  took  care  to  keep 
crv  to  himself,  as  he  thought  he 
<1  it  useful  in  case  he  was  detected 
igainst  the  principal  chief  of  the 
man  of  cruel  and  tyrannous  dis- 
Another  chief  had* the  same  in- 
ind  was  organizing  a  revolt,  when 
t  rayed  by  one  of  his  own  followers, 
miiod  to  bo  drowned,  together  with 
!  of  his  family.  It  so  happened 
il  a  very  beautiful  daughter  whom 
J  chief  hatl  long  loved,  but  to 
dared  not  speak,  knowing  her  to 

led  to  a  man  of  higher  rank  than 

• 

however,  he  found  that  her  life 
jacrifioed,  he  contrived  to  make  his 
r  in  the  evening,  told  her  of  the 
I  was  in  reserve  for  her,  and  of- 
ave  her.  The  girl  at  once  con- 
d  the  two  stole  gently  to  the  sea- 
e  a  little  canoe  was  drawn  up.  On 
to  Iloonga  the  young  chief  told 
'  this  place  of  retreat,  and  as  soon 

broke  took  her  into  the  cavern. 
>t  long  in  finding  out  that  the  af- 
i*  mutual,  but  that  the  ftict  of  her 
rr>thed  to  another  had  caused  her 
iirT. 

imined  in  this  cavern  for  two 
iirin.Lj  which  her  young  husband 
er  the  finest  mats  and  gnatoo,  the 
and  everything  which  constitutes 
ixur}*.  lie  was,  however,  forced 
a  considerable  part  of  his  time  at 
fflt  the  tyrannical  chief  should  sus- 

and  he  was  naturally  anxious  to 
ifi;  to  some  place  where  they  could 
ler  in  safety. 

ni^ly,  he  called  together  his  subor- 
eis  and  Matabooles,  and  told  them 
5  for  a  voyage  to  the  Fiji  Islands, 
led  with  "their  wives  and  families, 
edition  was  kept  secret  lest  the 
uld  put  a  stop  to  it  Just  as  they 
le  of  the  chiefs  advised  him  to  take 

wife  with  him,  but  he  declined  to 
ing  that  he  should  find  one  by  the 
ey  took  his  reply  for  a  joke,  and 
^ard  Hoonga.  When  they  neared 
1  of  the  iskmid,  he  told  his  men  to 
)  he  went  into  the  sea  to  fetch  a 


wife,  and,  leaping  into  the  sea  from  the  side 
of  the  canoe  which  was  farthest  from  the 
shore,  he  dived  and  disappeared. 

After  waiting  for  a  while  the  people 
began  to  be  seriously  alarmed,  thinking  that 
he  must  have  met  with  some  accident,  or 
that  a  shark  had  caught  him.  Suddenly, 
while  they  were  debating  as  to  the  best 
course  to  be  pursued,  he  appeared  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  accompanied  bv  a 
beautiful  young  female,  whom  he  took  into 
the  canoe,*  At  first  his  people  were  terribly 
frightened,  thinking  that  she  was  a  goddess; 
but,  when  they  recognized  her  features, 
they  took  her  ibr  an  apparition,  believing 
that  she  had  been  drowned  together  with 
the  rest  of  her  famih'.  The  young  chief 
arrived  safely  at  the  Fiji  Islands,  where  he 
lived  for  two  years;  and  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  hearing  that  the  tyrant  of 
Vavaoo  was  dead,  he  returned  to  his  native 
island,  bringing  with  him  his  strangely  res- 
cued wife. 

The  fact*  of  this  story  show  that  the  cave 
must  have  some  opening  which  admits  the 
outer  air,  as  otherwise  no  one  could  have 
lived  in  it  so  long.  Even  granting  that  the 
time  of  the  girFs  residence  was  exaggerated, 
Mr,  Mariner  found  that  the  air  was  per- 
fectly fresh  and  sweet  after  Finow  and  his 
friends  had  reniaine<l  in  it  for  several  hours, 
and  a  torch  had  been  burned  in  it  besides. 

The  island  in  which  this  extraordinary 
cavern  is  foun<l  is  rather  venerated  by  the 
Tongans  as  being  the  origin  of  their  group 
of  islands.  Tongaloa,  the  god  of  arts  and 
inventions,  let  down  a  fishing-line  from  the 
sky  into  the  sea,  when  he  suddenly  felt  his 
hook  caught.  He  hauled  up  his  line,  think- 
ing that  from  the  resistance  he  had  caught 
a  very  large  fish.  It  turned  out,  however, 
that  the  hook  had  got  itself  fixed  in  the  bed 
of  the  sea,  and  as  Uie  god  continued  to  haul 
he  drew  up  the  Tonga  islands.  They  would 
have  been  much  larger,  only  the  line  broke, 
and  the  islamls  were  left  imperfect, 

Mr,  Mariner  learned  that  the  hook  by 
which  the  Tonga  islands  had  been  drawn 
from  the  bed  of  the  sea  was  kept  in  the^ 
custody  of  the  Tooi-tonga,  but  had  been 
burned,  together  with  the  house,  about 
thirty  years  before.  It  was  about  six  inches ^ 
long,  and  from  the  description  was  one  of 
the  ordinary  fishhooks  of  the  country.  Mar- 
iner asked  why  it  did  not  break  wlien  haul- 
ing up  so  enormous  a  weight,  and  was  told' 
that  it  was  a  £:od*s  hook,  and  therefore  could 
not  break.  Being  asked  how  it  happened 
that  the  line,  which  was  also  the  property 
of  a  god,  broke,  his  interlocutor  declined  to 
pursue  the  subject  any  further,  saying  that 
so  he  had  been  told,  and  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  fhrther  inquiries. 
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North  of  the  Tongan  group,  and  a  little  to 
the  eastward,  lie  the  Navigators'  Islands, 
more  properly  called  by  their  native  name 
of  Samoa,  or  H amoa.  The  former  of  these 
names  was  given  to  them  by  Bougainville,  in 
consequence  of  the  skilful  seamanship  of  the 
natives.  There  are  eight  islands  comi)re- 
hended  in  this  group,  tne  largest  of  which  is 
Savaii. 

As  is  often  the  case  among  these  island 
groups,  no  sinpjle  king  or  head  chief  is  recog- 
nizeci,  each  island  having  its  own  ruler;  un- 
der wliom  are  subordinate  chiefs  of  different 
ranks.  This  mode  of  government  is  so  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Tongans  that  we  need  not 
expend  any  time  upon  it. 

The  Samoans  are  a  fine  race  of  people, 
much  exceeding  the  English  in  average  stat- 
ure, and  peculiarly  well  made.  Thefr  skin 
is  smooth,  soft,  aiid  a  warm  reddish-brown 
in  color,  and  the  hair,  though  copious,  pos- 
sesses none  of  that  woolliness  which  distin- 
guishes the  hair  of  the  Papuan  races,  but  is 
long,  straight,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  possesses 
a  slight  wave.  Naturally  there  is  but  little 
beard,  and  the  Samoan  takes  a  pride  in  extir- 
pating every  sign  of  a  hair  upon  his  chin.  He 
is  quiet,  comjwsed,  and  stately  in  manner,  so 
that  in  all  things  he  presents  a  bold  contrast 
to  the  black,  harsh-skinned  Fijian,  with  his 
frizzed  and  woolly  hair,  his  copious  beard, 
and  his  quick,  restless,  tuspicious  manner. 

Being  savages,  the  Samoans  have  many 
of  the  im])erfcctions  which  necessarily  ac- 
company savage  life,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  approach  nearer  to  the  '"  noble  savage'' 


of  the  poet  than  most  races  of  men. 
are  hospitable,  affectionate,  lionei 
courteous,  and  have  well  been  descA 
a  nation  of  gentlemen.  Toward  8ti 
they  display  a  liberality  which  co 
greatly  with  the  cruel  and  bloodthin 
toms  of  the  Papuan  tribes.  The  Fij1( 
example,  do  all  in  their  power  to 
strangers  from  their  shores,  either  i 
them  off,  or  killing  and  eating  them 
Samoans,  on  the  contrary,  welcome  i 
ers,  allot  to  them  their  best  houM 
them  the  best  food,  and  make  them  ft 
they  are  honored  guests. 

'thc^  are  singularly  affectionate  u 
disposition,  and  as  parents  are  rath 
fond  of  their  children.  As  a  rule,  a  8 
parent  cannot  bear  to  thwart  a  chil 
allows  it  to  do  what  it  likes.  In  codso 
of  this  absence  of  discipline,  many  i 
dies  through  the  mistaken  kindnefli 
parents,  who  have  allowed  it  to  ef 
that  was  unsuitable  to  it,  or  to  t 
in  games  for  which  it  had  not  8D 
strength. 

The  honesty  of  the  Samoans  is  reall 
derftil.  When  a  number  of  them  w 
board  of  an  English  vessel,  they  i 
lously  refrained  Arom  stealing.  Ft 
which  to  them  was  equiyalent  tounlM 
wealth  lay  within  reach  of  their  hto 
not  even  a  nail  or  a  needle  was  t> 
In  one  instance,  an  European  TesM 
ashore  on  the  rocks.  The  whole  of  it 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Samoans,  bff 
man  went  on  l}oard  of  the  yeasel.  • 
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administered  to  Finow  at  the  funeral  ban- 
quet 

Finow  was  right  in  his  prognostications 
of  trouble,  for  no  sooner  was  his  death 
known  than  a  number  of  the  principal 
chiefs  of  different  islands  began  to  assemble 
their  forces,  with  the  intention  of  seizing 
on  the  throne.  His  successor,  however,  in- 
herited his  father's  wisdom,  and  took  such 
precautions  that  the  attempt  of  the  conspir- 
ators was  quietly  foiled. 

After  the  royal  corpse  was  brought  back 
from  the  Tooi-tonga's  dwelling,  it  was  laid 
on  bales  of  gnatoo  in  the  large  conical 
house,  which* was  nearly  filled  with  women, 
who  kept  up  a  continual  lamentation,  led  by 
his  daughter,  a  beautiful  girl  of  fifteen. 
Even  by  ni^ht  the  lamentations  went  on, 
the  house  bemg  lighted  up  with  lamps  made 
of  cocoa-nut  shells  half  filled  with  cocoa-nut 
oil,  which  is  only  used  on  such  occasions; 
and  on  the  following  morning  the  people 
assembled  on  the  marly  to  take  part  in  the 
obsequies  of  their  late  king,  whom  they 
both  loved  and  feared.  Indeed,  among  sav- 
age nations,  there  is  no  love  toward  a  chief 
wno  is  not  thoroughly  feared. 

By  this  time  the  faces  of  the  principal 
mourners  were  scarcely  recognizable,  bemg 
swollen  and  disfigured  by  the  repeated 
blows  which  they  had  inflicted  on  them- 
selves as  signs  of  sorrow.  The  chiefs  and 
Matabooles  who  were  especially  attached  to 
the  person  or  household  of  the  deceased 
king  proceeded  to  inflict  even  severer  inju- 
ries upon  themselves,  using  the  club,  or 
shell,  or  a  sharp  stone;  and  running  two  or 
three  at  a  time  into  the  open  space,  while 
thev  cut  their  heads  with  the  clubs  and 
shells  so  that  the  blood  poured  down  their 
bodies  in  streams;  as  they  did  sOj  they  ut- 
tered a  sort  of  dirge,  some  specimens  of 
which  have  been  given  by  Mariner.  The 
following  is  his  translation  of  the  death 
chant  and  accompanying  proceedings. 

" '  Finow,  I  know  well  your  mind;  you  have 
departed  to  Bolotoo,  and  left  your  people, 
under  suspicion  that  I  or  some  of  those  about 
you  are  unfaithful;  but  where  is  the  proof 
of  infidelity?  where  is  a  single  instance  of 
disrespect?'  Then  inflicting  violent  blows 
and  deep  cuts  in  the  head  with  a  club,  stone, 
or  knife,  would  again  exclaim  at  intervals, 
'  Is  not  this  a  proof  of  my  fidelity?  does  tiiis 
not  evince  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed  warrior?'  Then 
perhaps  two  or  three  would  run  on  and  en- 
deavor to  seize  the  same  club,  saying  with  a 
ftirious  tone  of  voice,  '  Behold,  the  land  is 
torn  with  strife,  it  is  smitten  to  pieces,  it  is 
split  by  revolts;  how  my  blood  boils;  let  us 
haste  and  die  I  I  no  longer  wish  to  live: 
your  death,  Finow,  shall  be  mine.  But  why 
did  I  wish  hitherto  to  live?  it  was  for  you 
alone;  it  was  in  your  service  and  defence 
only  that  I  wish  to  breathe;  but  now,  alas  I 
the  country  is  ruined.    Peace  and  happi- 


ness are  at  an  end;  your  death  has  insurei 
ours:  henceforth  war  and  destruction  alon 
can  prosper.' 

"  These  speeches  were  accompanied  wit 
a  wild  and  frantic  agitation  oi  the  bodi 
whilst  the  parties  cut  and  bruised  thei 
heads  every  two  or  three  words  with  thi 
knife  or  club  they  held  in  their  handf 
Others,  somewhat  more  calm  and  moderat 
in  their  grief,  would  parade  up  and  dow 
with  rather  a  wild  and  agitated  step,  spii 
ning  and  whirling  tlie  club  about,  strikin 
themselves  with  the  edge  of  it  two  or  thrc 
times  violently  upon  the  top  or  back  of  tL 
head,  and  then  suddenly  stopping  and  lool 
ing  steadfastly  at  the  instrument  spattere 
with  blood,  exclaim,  *  Alas!  my  club,  wh 
could  have  said  that  you  woula  have  don 
this  kind  ofiice  for  me,  and  have  enabled  m 
thus  to  evince  a  testimony  of  my  respect  t 
Finow?  Never,  no,  never,  can  you  agai 
tear  open  the  brains  of  his  enemies.  Ains 
what  a  great  and  mighty  warrior  has  fallen 
Oh,  Finow,  cease  to  suspect  my  loyal t}';  b 
convinced  of  my  fidelit}'!  But  what  absurd 
ity  am  I  talking!  if  I  had  appeared  treacb 
erous  in  thy  sight,  I  should  have  met  th 
fate  of  those  numerous  warriors  who  Iiav> 
fallen  victims  to  your  just  revenge.  But  d< 
not  think,  Finow,  that  I  reproach  you;  no 
I  wish  only  to  convince  you  of  my  inno 
cence,for  who  that  has  thoughts  of  hanniii( 
his  chiefs  shall  grow  white-headed  like  m< 
(an  expression  used  by  some  of  the  olc 
men)?  O  cruel  gods,  to  deprive  us  of  oiu 
father,  of  our  only  hope,  for  whom  ^one  w< 
wished  to  live.  We  have  indeed  othei 
chiefs,  but  they  are  only  chiefs  in  rank,  an( 
not  like  you,  alas  I    great  and  mighty  ii 


war. 
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Such  were  their  sentiments  and  conduc 
on  this  mournful  occasion.  Some,  mor 
violent  than  others,  cut  their  heads  to  th 
skull  with  such  strong  and  frequent  blowc 
that  they  caused  themselves  to  reel,  prodn 
cing  afterward  a  temporar}'  loss  of  reasoi 
It  is  difiUcult  to  say  to  what  length  this  ex 
travagance  would  nave  been  carried,  partic 
ularly  by  one  old  man,  if  the  prince  had  nc 
ordered  Mr.  Mariner  to  go  u{i  and  tak 
away  the  club  from  him,  as  well  as  tw 
others  that  were  engaged  at  the  same  timi 
It  is  customary  on  such  occasions,  when 
man  takes  a  club  from  another,  to  use  : 
himself  in  the  same  way  about  his  ow 
head;  but  Mr.  Mariner,  being  a  foreigne: 
was  not  expected  to  do  this:  he  therefoi 
went  up,  and,  aft«r  some  hesitation  an 
struggle,  secured  the  clubs  one  aft( 
another,  and  returned  with  them  to  his  sea 
when,  after  a  while,  they  were  taken  b 
others,  who  used  them  in  like  manner. 

The  next  proceeding  was  to  place  tt 
body  of  the  dead  king  in  the  grave,  whic 
was  at  some  distance  from  the  place  whei 
those  wild  laments  had  been  maae.  Havin 
arrived  at  the  spot,  a  small  house  was  spee< 
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^  pat  together,  the  body  was  hiid  in  it,  and 
me  whole  house  was  covered  with  coarse 
black  gnatoo,  the  sign  of  mourning,  which 
passed  over  the  top  of  the  house,  and  hung 
from  the  eaves  to  the  ground,  so  as  entirely 
to  conceal  it. 

Here  another  set  of  lamentations  took 
place,  while  a  number  of   men  were  em- 
ployed in  opening  the  grave.     All  great 
families  bury  their  dead,  not  merely  in  the 
ground,  but  in  a  solid  vault,  about  eight  feet 
fong  by  six  wide,  and  eight  deep.    It  is 
made  of  six  enormous  stones,  the  upper  one, 
which  forms  the  cover,  being  necessarily 
larger  than  the  others.     For  the  conven- 
ience of  raising  it  when  required,  the  upper 
stone  does  not  fit  quite  closely  upon  the 
lower,  some  smaller  stones  being  placed  be- 
tween them  at  one  end. 

After  digging  some  ten  feet  deep,  the 

men  came  to  the  vault,  and,  having  cleared 

away  the  earth,  they  passed  a  rope  under 

the  end  of  the  stone  cover,  and  by  the  united 

force  of  nearly  two  hundred  men  raised  it 

on  end.    Several  bodies  were  already  in  the 

jrave.  Two  of  them,  which  had  been  buried 

wr  full  forty  years,  were  dried  and  nearly 

jjerfect;  while  others,  which  had  not  been 

buried  nearlv  so  long,  were  reduced  to  a 

few  bones,    tn  some  cases  the  vault  is  lined 

wiUi  the  gnatoo  on  which  the  body  rested, 

while  in  others  it  becomes  the  property  of 

the  presiding  Mataboole. 

All  being  ready,  the  body  of  Finow  was 
handed  down  into  the  vault,  still  lying  on 
the  gnatoo,  and  the  body  of  his  daughter, 
at  whose  funeral  he  was  seized  with  illness, 
was  buried  by  his  side.    The  stone  was  then 
let  down  with  a  great  shout,  and  the  head- 
cuttin;^  and  maiming  began  afresh.    The 
next  ceremony  was  that  of  collecting  sand 
for  the  decoration  of  the  grave. 
The  whole  company  formed  themselves 
I J    hi  single  line,  the  women  going  first,  and 
J    proceejled  to  the  back  of  the  island,  singing 
loudly  to  warn  stragglers  of  their  presence. 
For  any  one    not  actually  engaged  in  a 
funeral  to  be  seen  on  the  road  is  held  as  so 
peat  an  insult  that  any  ordinary  man  would 
wwe  his  life.    Even  if  the  king  himself  saw 
a  similar   procession  advancing,  he  would 
bide  himself  until  it  had  passed.    Remain- 
m?  on  his  feet,  though  it  might  not  actually 
cost  him  his  life,  would  probably  be  so  bit- 
terly remembered  that  he  might  lose  his 
thrf>n<\    As  soon  as  the  funeral  party  ar- 
rived at  the  place  where  the  sand  was  found, 
thev  all  set  to  work  at  making  baskets  out 
of  leaves,  which  they  suspended  from  sticks 
and  carried  on  their  shoulders.    By  the  time 
fin  ri  ^^^^  reached  the  grave,  it  was  nearly 
Dlled  up  with  earth,  and  the  remainder  was 
nned  with  sand,  which  was  carefully  and 
neatly  smoothed. 

-Next  came  a  very  curious  custom,  that  of 
ourninp  the  cheeks.  The  mourners,  clothed 
"*  "»ata  and  green  leaves,  set  fire  to  little 


rolls  of  bark,  and  pressed  them  against  each 
cheek-bone,  so  as  to  raise  a  circular  blister. 
This  is  then  rubbed  with  the  juice  of  an  as- 
tringent berry,  which  causes  the  wound  to 
bleed,  and  the  blood  is  smeared  over  the 
cheeks.  The  friction  is  repeated  daily  for 
twenty  days,  so  that  an  indelible  scar  is  the 
natural  result. 

The  day  after  the  burial  a  ceremony  took 
place  by  which  the  young  prince  was  in- 
stalled in  his  father  s  place,  and  invested 
with  his  father's  name.  Finow  was  the  name 
of  the  reigning  family;  but,  according  to 
custom,  no  one  but  the  actual  king  was  al- 
lowed to  bear  it  Sometimes,  as  a  mark  of 
especial  favor,  he  allowed  it  to  be  borne  by 
a  relation,  but  alwavs  in  conjunction  with 
some  other  nam(f^  The  name  by  which  the 
young  prince  had  previously  been  called  was 
Moegnagnongo. 

The  ceremony  was  be^un  by  a  kava  party, 
at  which  the  young  prince  presided.  The 
two  first  cups  having  oeen  filled  and  drunk, 
the  third  was  due  to  the  president.  The 
Mataboole  who  directed  the  proceedings  said, 
while  all  eves  were  fixed  on  the  prince, 
"  Give  it  to  f'iNOW,"  thus  acknowledging  him 
as  the  king  of  Tonga.  The  young  king  dis- 
played not  the  least  emotion  on  being  called 
by  the  now  name,  as  that  would  have  been . 
thought  beneath  his  dignity,  but  took  the 
cup  as  quietly  as  if  he  bed  been  called  by  the 
name  ot  Finow  all  his  life. 

Rites  similar  to  those  which  have  been  de- 
scribed went  on  for  nineteen  days,  and  on 
the  twentieth  the  concluding  ceremony  was 
performed.  All  the  relations  of  the  deceased 
king,  together  with  those  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  funeral,  went  to  the  back  of  the  island, 
and  procured  a  great  quantity  of  fiat  pebbles, 
mostly  white,  but  liaving  a  few  black  among 
them.  These  they  carried  to  the  grave,  and 
strewed  completely  over  the  grave  in  the 
form  of  an  oval,  each  pebble  being  laid  by 
the  side  of  the  other.  The  black  pebbles 
were  laid  upon  the  white  ones. 

Dances,  wrestling  matches,  and  head-cut- 
ting then  took  place,  in  which  latter  rite  the 
fishermen  of  the  late  king  distinguished 
themselves  in  a  very  curious  manner.  Into 
each  cheek  they  thrust  three  arrows,  the 
points  of  which  passed  into  the  mouth.  The 
shafts  of  the  arrows  were  brought  over  the 
shoulders,  and  to  each  pair  was  tied  another 
arrow  across  the  shoulders,  so  as  to  make  a 
triangle.  IQquipped  in  this  extraordinary 
manner,  they  walked  round  the  grave,  and, 
not  satisfied  with  this  proof  of  their  devotion 
to  their  late  ma.ster,  they  cut  their  heads  with 
their  paddles,  and  pinched  up  the  skin  of 
their  breasts,  thrusting  a  spear  through  the 
fold.  A  grand  wrestling  match  ended  this 
complicated  series  of  ceremonies. 

At  the  burial  of  one  great  chief,  who  was 
assassinated  while  walking  with  the  king 
(apparently  with  his  connivance),  a  very  cu- 
rious variation  of  the  ceremony  took  place. 
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As  soon  as  the  body  had  been  lowered  into 
the  vault,  one  of  the  assassins,  a  man  of  ex- 
ceptioniil  strength  and  stature,  advanced 
toward  the  grave,  and,  brandishing  his  club, 
avowed  himself  as  the  murderer,  and  chal- 
lenged any  friend  of  the  deceased  chief  to 
fight  him. 

The  challenge  was  not  accepted,  and,  al- 
though one  of  the  wives  of  the  murdered  man 
did  her  best  to  arouse  the  family,  to  ven- 
geance, she  could  only  succeed  in  inducing 
them  to  erect  a  strong  fortress,  in  which 
they  hoped  to  bid  defiance  to  Finow.  The 
king,  however,  was  too  wise  to  allow  such  a 
standing  menace  to  remain,  started  off  with 
four  thousand  warriors,  and  reduced  the  dis- 
affected chiefs  to  obeaiencc.  In  storming 
the  fort,  the  challenging  chief  distinguished 
himself  by  his  deeds  of  arms.  Though 
wounded  in  the  breast  with  a  five-barbed 
spear,  he  broke  off  the  shaft,  scaled  alone  the 
enemy's  fortress,  knocked  out  a  man's  brains 
with  his  club,  and  made  good  his  escape.  As 
he  retreated,  however,  he  received  another 
spear  in  his  back,  and  died  on  the  following 
day.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  battle 
nearly  all  the  assassins  perished. 

The  religious  system  of  the  Tongans  is 
tolerably  simple.  They  believe  that  there 
are  several  orders  of  gods,  just  as  there  are 
several  ranks  of  men.  The  principal  gods 
are  self-oxistent  and  eternal;  but  the  second 
order  of  gods  are  the  souls  of  deceased 
chiefs  and  Mat^booles.  All  of  noble  blood 
have  souls,  and  take  rank  in  Bolotoo,  or 
Paradise,  not  according  to  their  moral  merit, 
but  according  to  the  rank  which  they  held 
in  the  world.  Matabooles  become  ministers 
to  the  gods,  just  as  they  were  ministers  to 
the  chiefs;  but  they  are  not  powerful 
enough  to  inspire  priests.  There  is  also  a 
class  of  mischievous  gods,  who  are,  fortu- 
nately, much  less  powerful  than  the  benev- 
olent deities. 

As  to  the  Mooas,  or  middle  class,  the 
learned  are  rather  doubtful  whether  they  go 
to  Bolotoo,  or  whether  they  have  souls. 
But  that  the  Tooas,  or  peasantry,  have  no 
souls,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  and 
that  they  can  go  to  Bolotoo  is  therefore  im- 
possible. 

With  regard  to  Bolotoo,  or  Paradise,  the 
Tongans  believe  it  to  be  an  island  some- 
where to  the  north-west  of  Tonga.  It  is  a 
most  beautiful  place,  full  of  the  choicest 
fruits  and  the  most  lovely  flowers.  Pigs  are 
plentiful,  and  never  die  unless  they  are 
Killed  to  supply  food  for  the  gods,  in  which 
case  another  hog  comes  into  existence  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  one  that  was  killed. 
So,  when  a  fruit  or  a  flower  is  plucked, 
another  immediately  takes  its  place.  These 
particulars  are  learned  from  some  Tongan 
voyagers,  who  were  returning  from  Fiji, 
but  were  driven  out  of  their  reckoning  by  a 
storm.  At  last  they  were  blown  to  a  lovely 
Ifllaady  on  which  they  succeeded  in  landing. 


There  was  abundance  of  fhiit,  but  their 
hands  could  not  grasp  it  They  walked 
through  the  trunks  of  trees,  and*  through 
the  widls  of  houses  as  if  they  were  mere 
shadows;  while  some  of  the*  inhabitants 
walked  through  their  own  bodies  in  a  similar 
manner.  Then  they  found  they  were  at 
Bolotoo.  The  gods  told  them  to  go  home  at 
once,  and  promised  them  a  favorable  wind. 
They  reached  Tonga  in  safety,  but  all  died 
soon  afterward,  the  air  of  Bolotoo  not  suiting 
mere  mortals. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
religious  and  secular  lives  of  the  Tongans 
are  so  blended  together  that  it  is  very  aiffi- 
cult  to  separate  them,  and  that  even  their 
amusements  partake  somewhat  of  the  relig- 
ious character.  There  are,  however,  one 
or  two  of  their  games  which  partake  but 
slightly  of  this  element,  and  which  are  yet 
characteristic  of  the  natives.  One  of  these 
sports  is  called  Fanna-kalai,  and  is  a  very  in- 
genious mode  of  bird  catching  by  means  of 
decoys. 

In  order  to  practise  this  amusement,  the 
sportsman  furnishes  himself  with  a  bow  and 
arrows,  goes  into  the  woods,  and  there  en- 
sconces himself  within  a  large  wicker  cage 
covered  with  green  leaves,  so  that  the  in- 
mate may  not  be  seen,  but  having  plenty  of 
openings  through  which  the  arrows  can  be 
aimed.  By  his  side  he  has  a  small  cage,  in 
which  is  kept  a  hen  bird,  and  on  the  top  of 
the  large  cage  the  cock  bird  is  tied  bv  the 
leg.  When  properly  trained,  these  oirds 
continue  calling  to  each  other,  and  thus 
attract  numbers  of  their  own  species,  which 
fall  victims  to  the  arrows. 

Well- trained  birds  are  exceedingly  valu- 
able, and  one  chief  has  been  known  to  make 
war  upon  another  for  the  sake  of  procuring 
an  especially  fine  bird.  Indeed,  the  Ton- 
gans look  on  these  birds  much  as  sportsmen 
of  the  olden  times  looked  on  their  falcons. 
To  each  pair  of  birds  there  is  a  keeper, 
whose  whole  business  it  is  to  attend  to  ana 
train  them.  He  is  careful  to  teach  the  cock 
bird  to  flap  its  wings  as  it  calls  to  its  mate, 
and  to  utter  its  notes  loudly,  so  that  the^ 
may  be  taken  as  a  challenge  to  other  birds 
to  come  and  fight  him.  The  bird  keepers 
have  almost  unlimited  powers,  as  nothing  is 
allowed  to  interfere  witn  the  welfare  of  their 
charge.  Even  when  a  famine  visits  a  dis- 
trict, the  birds  must  not  starve.  The  keeper 
forages  for  the  birds,  and  if  he  sees  a  fine 
bunch  of  plantains,  he  is  allowed  to  put  the 
tapu  on  it  by  sticking  a  reed  in  the  tree, 
after  which  the  proprietor  dares  not  touch 
the  fruit  which  he  has  saved  for  himself  and 
his  family.  He  may  starve,  but  the  birds 
must  be  led. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  keepers  attend 
to  their  own  interests  as  well  as  those  of  the 
birds,  and  are  great  pests  to  the  neighbor- 
hood, fleecing  the  people  without  mercy 
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1«  ow  aod  then  they  go  a  little  too  far  in  their 
Insolence,  and  a  complaint  is  laid  against 
them,  in  which  case  the  man  seldom  escapes 
without  a  severe  beating. 

In  order  to  show  the  enormous  value  of 
these  birds,  Mariner  tells  a  story  respecting 
the  elder  Finow.  The  chief  of  Hihifo  pos- 
sessed a  bird  which  he  had  himself  trained, 
and  which  was  the  best  that  ever  was  known. 
Finow  heard  of  this  bird,  and  sent  a  com- 
missioner to  Hihifo  in  order  to  treat  with 
the  chief  for  the  purchase  of  it  This  the 
owner  declined  to  do,  saying  that  not  only 
had  he  an  affection  for  the  bird,  which  he 
had  himself  trained,  but  he  liad  sustained 
many  wars  made  on  him  by  neighboring 
chiefs  who  wanted  to  eet  the  bird  —  many 
lives  had  been  lost,  and  he  felt  his  honor 
involved  in  keeping  it  However,  he  in- 
trusted the  ambassador  with  another  pair  of 
birds,  very  nearly  as  good,  and  asked  him  to 
present  them  to  Finow. 

The  kinff  tried  die  birds  next  day,  and 
was  so  delighted  with  their  performance 
that  he  was  the  more  anxious  to  obtain  the 
bird  which  was  even  superior  to  them.  He 
therefore  prepared  a  present,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  Tongan  ideas  of  that  day  was  of 
almost  incalculable  vsdue,  comprising,  beside 
whales'  teeth,  gnatoo,  kava,  and  other  native 

Croductions,  several  iron  bolts,  a  quantity  of 
eads,  a  looking-glass,  a  grindstone,  and 
some  axes,  all  of  which  had  been  procured 
from  Europe,  and  most  of  them  from  the 
vessel  in  which  Mariner  had  been  wrecked. 
Seeing  that  Finow  was  determined  to  have 
the  bird,  and  that  he  would  probably  make 
war  if  ac^ain  refused,  the  chief  wisely  ac- 
cepted the  present,  and  sent  the  desired 
priz:^  with  a  polite  message. 

As  this  sport  is  necessarily  a  very  expen- 
sive one,  it  can  only  be  practised  by  the  king 
and  very  great  chiefs,  even  the  lesser  chiera 
beinff  unable  to  bear  the  cost  There  is 
another  sport  which  is  limited  to  chiefs  and 
ifatabooles.  This  is  Fanna-gooma,  or  rat 
shoot! ns:,  and  is  conducted  as  follows.  Two 
chiefs  take  the  command  of  two  parties  who 
inten.l  to  shoot  rats,  and  arrange  the  pre- 
liminaries, i.  e.  settling  the  course  which 
they  rn:»an  to  take,  the  number  of  shooters 
on  each  side,  and  so  forth.  On  the  appointed 
iiv,  they  go  t^)  some  place  which  has  been 
>nivioMsly  fixed  upon,  each  being  provided 
vith  his  bow  and  two  arrows. 

Th  esK  arrows  are  six  feet  in  length,  and 
laie  of  a  reed  headed  with  hard  wood. 
hoy  are  most  beautifiillv  made,  the  heads 
'l2^JllliZZ^^^  ^^^  polishea  with  the  greatest 
arded  tl-®-^'""^^*®^  of  the  head  and  shaft 
?«e  wea^^  plaited  sinnet  In  seme  of 
cax'ceiv^'^^   ^^  ^^  collection,  the  sinnet 

nn  \rin}^^^^^  *^*^  sewing  silk,  ar -^  is 

Uhle,     j^  iir     perfection  that  is  scarcely 

ft  oo^^'^tl^T'  the  sinnet  is  finished  off,  a 

it.  9q^^  4y£  transparent  varnish  is  laid 

^U>    t^ind  the  plait  more  firmly 


together,  and  to  give  it  an  uniform  polish. 
In  some  arrows  there  are  several  similai 
belts  of  plaited  sinnet  No  feather  is  needed, 
as  they  are  never  aimed  at  any  distance,  ana 
their  great  length  is  requisite  to  allow  them 
to  go  straight  through  the  bushes  among 
which  the  rats  lurk. 

The  bow  is  about  the  same  length  as  the 
arrows,  and  not  very  powerful,  so  that  the 
aim  may  not  be  disturbed  by  the  effect  of 
drawing  it 

When  they  are  ready  to  start,  a  couple  of 
attendants  are  sent  forward,  who  take  in 
their  mouths  some  roasted  cocoa-nut,  which 
they  chew,  and  spit  the  fragments  on  either 
side  of  the  path.  If  they  come  to  a  cross- 
road, they  plant  in  it  an  upright  reed,  by 
means  of  wnich  a  tapu  is  laid  on  the  path,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  one  from  passing  alonj; 
and  disturbing  the  rats.  No  one  ever  disre- 
gards this  tapu.  Even  if  one  of  the  greatest 
chiefs  come  toward  it,  he  will  stop  at  a  dis- 
tance and  sit  down  until  the  sportsmen  have 
passed,  while  an  inferior  chief  would  to  a 
certainty  be  clubbed  for  his  insolence  if  he 
were  to  break  the  tapu. 

When  the  party  start,  they  arrange  them- 
selves in  the  following  manner.  They  walk 
in  Indian  file  along  the  path,  the  leading 
chief  of  one  party  goin^  first,  followed  by  the 
leading  chiei  of  the  other  side.  Then  come 
the  men  of  next  rank  on  either  side,  and  so 
on  alternately.  Except  the  leading  man, 
no  one  may  snoot  at  a  rat  that  is  in  front  of 
him,  though  he  may  do  so  if  it  be  on  cither 
side,  or  behind  him.  As  soon  as  any  one 
has  shot  his  arrow,  he  changes  places  with 
the  man  behind  liim,  no  matter  whether  the 
shot  be  successful  or  not,  so  that  each  in 
turn  has  his  chance  of  becoming  the  leading 
man,  and  so  getting  a  double  chance  of  a  rat. 
Every  sportsman  has  an  attendant  who  fol- 
lows the  party,  and,  as  soon  as  his  master  has 
discharged  an  arrow,  picks  it  up  and  returns 
it  to  him. 

In  order  to  attract  their  game,  the  sports- 
men imitate  the  squeaking  of  a  rat,  which 
often  has  the  effect  of  bringing  them  out  of 
their  holes,  and  if  a  rat  should  run  away  in- 
stead of  waiting  to  be  shot,  one  or  two  of 
them,  with  a  sharp  percussion  of  the  tongue, 
utter  another  sound,  which  has  the  effect  of 
making  the  rat  stop  and  sit  up  to  listen. 
The  party  that  shoots  ten  rats  first  wins 
the  game.  Birds  of  any  kind  are  counted  as 
rats. 

These  two  sports  are  necessarily  re- 
stricted to  chiefs,  on  account  of  tlie  expense 
in  one  case  and  the  power  of  the  tapu  in  the 
other,  but  there  is  another  which  is  played 
only  by  chiefs  and  Matabooles,  being  re- 
stricted to  them  by  etiquette  and  not  by  ne- 
cessity. 

The  two  players  sit  opposite  each  other, 
and  one  of  them  makes  one  of  three 
movements  with  his  riftht  hand,  i.  e.  pre- 
senting tlie  open  palm,  t^e  closed  fist  or  the 
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extended  forefinger.  His  antagonist  en- 
deavors to  imitate  the  movements,  but  if  he 
can  succeed  in  making  five  without  being 
imitated,  he  wins  a  point,  and  marks  it  by 
laying  down  a  little  piece  of  stick.  Should 
the  antagonist  be  successful,  he  asks  of  the 
other  player  what  were  the  preceding 
movements,  their  order  and  the  reason  for 
each  of  them.  If  his  opponent  should  fail 
to  give  the  correct  answer,  he  loses  a  point, 
but  if  he  succeeds,  the  game  is  continued. 

The  skill  lies  not  in  seeing  and  imitating 
the  various  movements,  which  are  made  so 
rapidly  that  an  inexperienced  eye  cannot 
detect  one  of  them,  but  in  remembering  the 
movements  made  by  the  antagonist,  and  in 
giving  a  feigned  explanation  ot  each.  This 
explanation  must  be  made  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  game,  and  alt<?rs  with  every  vari- 
ation in  the  order  of  the  movements,  so  that 
considerable  readiness  and  ingenuity  are 
needed  in  order  to  invent  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  an  explanation  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  game.  The  chiefs  are  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  this  game,  and,  while  playing 
it.  work  themselves  up  to  a  wonderful  pitch 
or  excitement.  The  lower  orders  play  a 
game  somewhat  similar  to  this,  except  that 
no  discussion  about  the  moves  is  allowable, 
and  the  intellectual  element  is  therefore 
wanting. 

There  are  many  other  games  that  are 
common  to  all  ranks.  One  of  these  is  called 
Tolo.  A  ])iece  of  soft  wood,  nine  inches  in 
diameter,  is  fastened  to  the  top  of  a  post  of 
harder  wood  about  five  or  six  reet  hi^*,  and 
tlie  game  consists  in  throwing  a  heavy  spear 
so  that  it  shall  stick  in  the  soft  wooa.  Six 
or  eight  persons  plav  on  each  side,  every 
player  being  allowed  tiiree  throws.  Another 
game  with  spears  somewhat  resembles  the 
qjerid,  and  consists  in  hurling  blunted  spears 
at  each  other. 

The  Tongans  are  singularly  dexterous  of 
hand.  They  excel  in  ball  play,  and  have  a 
game  which  consists  in  playing  with  five 
balls,  which  are  thrown  from  one  hand  to 
the  other,  so  as  to  keep  four  balls  always  in 
the  air.  They  sing  a  song  at  the  same  time, 
each  cadence  coinciding  with  the  transfer  of 
the  balls  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  and  for 
every  verse  that  they  can  finish  without  a 
mistake  they  score  one  point.  They  have  also 
a  game  very  much  resembling  our  cup  and 
ball. 

Another  game  in  which  dexterity  of  hand 
is  needed  is  called  Lafo.  A  mat  is  laid  on 
the  ground,  and  the  players  throw  beans  on 
it,  each  trying  to  knock  off"  those  of  his  an- 
tagonist. *  This  game  has  a  sort  of  celebrity 
from  having  been  connected  with  one  of  the 
few  acts  of  cannibalism  attributed  to  the 
Tongans.  During  a  severe  famine,  two 
daughters  of  a  chief  played  a  game  of  lafo 
with  two  young  warriors.  If  the  men  won, 
they  were  to  hiive  half  the  yam,  but  if  they 
lOBt,  they  were  still  to  have  half  the  yam, 


but  were  obliged  to  go  out,  kill  an  enemy, 
and  divide  his  body  with  tiie  girls.  They 
lost  the  game,  ate  their  yam,  and  waited 
until  night  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  prom- 
ise. Alter  dark  they  stole  out,  and  hid 
themselves  near  the  fortress  of  the  enemy. 
As  they  had  anticipated,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing one  of  tlie  men  came  out  to  fetch  salt 
water,  and  passed  near  the  spot  where  they 
lay  in  ambush.  They  struck  him  down 
with  their  clubs,  and  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives  brought  his  body  off  to  the  spot  where 
the  girls  lived.  If  in  any  of  these  games 
there  should  be  a  dispute,  the  men  settle  it 
by  an  extemporized  wrestling  match,  and  the 
women  by  spinning  a  cocoa-nut 

Being  islanders,  they  are  very  familiar 
with  the  water,  and  practise  the  well-known 
sport  of  surf  swimming.  This  sport  will  be 
described  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Thev  have  another 
aquatic  sport  peculiar  to  themselves.  Two 
posts  are  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  sea, 
about  seventy  vards  apart,  a  spot  being 
chosen  where  the  water  is  about  ten  feet 
deep.  Each  player  takes  in  his  hands  a  large 
stone,  jumps  into  the  water  by  one  post,  and 
tries  to  carry  it  to  the  other  post  by  running 
along  the  bottom.  The  chief  diflBcultj  is  to 
pursue  a  straight  course,  as  at  such  a  distance 
the  winning  post  is  not  visible  through  the 
water. 

While  Mr.  Mariner  was  at  the  Tonga 
Islands,  he  took  part  in  an  amusement 
which  derived  its  origin  from  a  love  legend. 
He  accompanied  Finow  to  a  small  island 
called  Hoonga,  and,  on  walking  down  to  the 
sea-shore,  he  saw  his  companions  bathing 
near  a  great  rock^  and  was  startled  to  fina 
that  they  one  after  the  other  dived  into  the 
water  and  did  not  come  up  again.  Just  as 
the  last  was  preparing » to  dive,  he  asked  the 
meaning  of  tnis  astonisping  proceeding,  and 
was  told  to  follow,  and  B\e  would  be  taken  to 
a  place  where  he  had  nev  er  been  before,  and 
where  Finow  and  his  Ma.tabooles  were  then  t 
assembled. 

He  then  dived  into  tho  water,  and  Mr. 
Mariner  followed  him,  guiVied  by  the  light 
reflected  from  his  heels,  l^assing  through 
an  aperture  in  the  base  of  (the  rock  which 
has  just  been  mentioned,  he  f  ose  to  the  sur- 
face'of  the  water  and  found  hi  mself  in  a  cav- 
ern. At  first  he  could  see  m^thing,  but  he 
could  distinguish  the  voices  qf  Finow  and 
his  other  friends;  and  after  a  wlhile  became 
so  accustomed  to  the  dim  light  tqat  he  could 
just  manage  to  see  that  he  was  in  ift  vast  sta- 
lactitic  cavern.  « 

As  the  only  light  which  entered  it  wasf  re- 
flected from  the  bottom  of  the  water,  a^^ 
exceedingly    dim,    he    dived    out    agaii% 
wrapped  up  his  loaded  pistol  in  a  quantity'^ 
of  gnatoo,  directed  a  servant  to  prepare  a 
torch  in  the  same  manner,  and  dived  back 
again     By  means  of  the  pistol  he  lighted 
the  torch,  and  probably  for  the  first  tim» 
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since  it  was  formed,  the  cavern  was  illumi- 
nated. It  was  about  forty  feet  wide  and  as 
many  high,  and  nm  off  at  one  side  into  two 
galleries.  Its  roof  was  covered  with  stalac- 
tites hanging  in  the  fantastic  patterns  which 
they  arc  apt  to  assume.  The  story  which 
was  told  him  respecting  the  discovery  of 
this  cavern  is  quite  a  romance  of  savasi^e 
life.  ^. 

Many  years  ago  a  young  cliief  of  Vavaoo 
discovered  the  (!avem  by  accident,  while 
diving  after  turtles,  but  took  care  to  keep 
the  discovery  to  himself,  as  he  thought  he 
should  find  ft  useful  in  case  he  was  detected 
in  a  plot  against  the  principal  chief  of  the 
island,  a  man  of  cruel  and  t}Tannous  dis- 
position. Another  chief  had  the  same  in- 
tentions, and  was  organizing  a  revolt,  when 
he  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own  followers, 
and  condemned  to  be  drowned,  together  witli 
the  whole  of  his  lamily.  It  so  hap]Mmed 
that  he  had  a  very  beautiful  daughter  wliom 
the  young  chief  had  long  loved,  but  to 
whom  he  dared  not  speak,  knowing  her  to 
be  betrothed  to  a  man  of  higher  rank  than 
himself. 

When,  however,  he  found  that  her  life 
was  to  be  sacrificed,  he  contrived  to  make  his 
way  to  her  in  the  evening,  told  her  of  the 
fate  which  was  in  reserve  for  her,  and  of- 
fered to  save  her.  The  girl  at  once  con- 
sented, and  th(j  two  stole  gently  to  the  sea- 
side, when;  a  little  canoe  was  drjiwn  up.  On 
their  way  to  Iloonga  the  young  chief  told 
the  girl  of  tliis  place  of  retreat,  and  as  soon 
as  the  day  broke  took  her  into  the  cavern. 
He  was  riot  long  in  finding  out  that  tlic  af- 
fection was  mutual,  but  that  the  fact  of  her 
being  betrothed  to  another  had  caused  her 
to  avoid  hinf. 

She  remained  in  this  cavern  for  two 
months,  durin;?  which  her  young  husband 
brouji^ht  her  the  finest  mats  and  gnatoo,  the 
l>esl  food,  and  everything  which  constitutes 
Tongan  luxur\'.  lie  wtus,  however,  forced 
to  spend  a  coirisiderable  part  of  his  time  at 
Vavaoo,  lest  the  tyrannical  chief  should  sus- 
pect him.  and  he' was  naturally  anxi<ms  to 
take  his  wife  to  some  place  where  they  could 
live  together  in  safety. 

Accordingly,  he  called  together  his  subor- 
dinate chiefs  and  Matiibooles,  and  told  them 
to  prepare  for  a  voyage  to  the  Fiji  Islands, 
accompanied  with  their  wives  and  families. 
This  expedition  was  kept  secret  lest  the 
tyrant  should  put  a  stop  to  it.  Just  as  they 
started,  one  of  the  chiefs  advised  him  to  take 
a  Tong:in  wife  with  him,  but  he  declined  to 
do  so,  saying  that  he  should  find  one  by  the 
way.  They  took  his  reply  for  a  joke,  and 
set  sail  toward  Hoonga.  When  they  neared 
the  shores  of  the  island,  he  told  his  men  to 
wait  while  he  went  into  Hie  sea  to  fetch  a 


wife,  and,  leaping  into  the  sea  from  the  side 
of  the  canoe  which  was  farthest  from  the 
shore,  he  dived  and  disappeared. 

After  waitincij  for  a  while  the  people 
began  to  be  seriously  alarmed,  thinking  that 
he  must  have  met  with  some  accident,  or 
that  a  shark  ha<l  <;aught  him.  Suddenly, 
while  they  were  debating  as  to  thi-  best 
course  to  be  pursued,  he  api)eared  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  accompanied  by  a 
beautiful  young  female,  whom  he  took  into 
the  canoe.'  At  first  his  people  w«t(.'  terribly 
frightened,  thinking  that  she  was  a  goddess; 
but,  when  they  recognized  hi*r  features, 
they  took  her  for  an  apparition,  bilieving 
that  she  had  been  drowned  togethi-r  witn 
the  rest  of  her  family.  The  young  chief 
arrived  safely  at  the  f^iji  Islantfs,  where  he 
lived  for  two  years;  arid  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  hearing  that  the  tyrant  of 
Vavaoo  was  dead,  he  returned  to  his  native 
island,  bringing  with  him  his  strangely  res- 
cued wife. 

The  facts  of  this  storj'^  show  that  the  cave 
must  have  some  opening  which  admits  the 
outer  air,  as  otherwise  no  one  could  have 
lived  in  it  so  long.  Even  granting  that  the 
time  of  the  girl-s  residence  was  exaggerated, 
Mr.  Mariner  found  that  the  air  was  per- 
fectly fresh  and  sweet  after  Finow  and  his 
friends  had  remained  in  it  for  several  hours, 
and  a  torch  had  been  ])urned  in  it  besides. 

The  island  in  which  this  extraordinary 
cavern  is  found  is  rather  venerated  bv  the 
Tongans  as  being  the  origin  of  their  group 
of  islands.  Tongaloa,  the  god  of  arts  and 
inventions,  let  down  a  fishing-line  from  the 
sky  into  the  sea,  when  he  suddenly  IVdt  his 
hook  caught.  He  hauled  up  his  lirie,  think- 
ing that  from  the  resistance  he  had  caught 
a  very  large  fish.  It  turned  out,  how(»ver, 
that  tne  hook  had  got  itself  fixed  in  the  bed 
of  the  sea,  and  as  the  god  continued  to  haul 
he  drew  up  the  Tonga  islands.  They  would 
have  been  much  larger,  only  the  line  broke,, 
and  the  islands  were  left  imperfect. 

Mr.  Marin(;r  learned  that  the  hook  by 
which  the  Tonga  islands  had  been  drawn 
from  the  bed  of  the  sea  was  kept  in  the^ 
custody  of  the  Tooi-tonga,  but  liad  been 
burned,  together  with  the  house,  about 
thirty  years  b(»fore.  It  was  about  six  inches 
long,  and  from  the  description  was  one  of 
the  ordinary  fishhooks  of  the  country.  Mar- 
iner asked  why  it  did  not  break  when  haul- 
ing up  so  enormous  a  weight,  and  was  told 
that  it  was  a  jjod's  hook,  and  therefore  could 
not  break.  Being  asked  how  it  happened 
that  the  line,  which  was  also  the  property 
of  a  god,  broke,  his  interlocutor  declined  to 
pursue  the  subject  any  further,  saying  that 
so  he  had  been  told,  and  that  tliere  was  no 
necessity  for  fUrther  inquiries. 
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North  of  the  Tongan  group,  and  a  little  to 
the  eastward,  lie  the  Navigators'  Islands, 
more  properlyc<illed  by  their  native  name 
of  SA3IOA,  or  Hamoa.  The  former  of  these 
namei9  was  given  to  them  by  Bougainville,  in 
consequence  of  the  skilful  seamanship  of  the 
natives.  There  arc  eight  islands  compre- 
hended in  this  group,  tne  largest  of  which  is 
Savaii. 

As  is  often  the  case  among  these  island 
groups,  no  single  king  or  head  chief  is  recog- 
nizee!, each  island  having  its  own  ruler;  un- 
der whom  are  subordinate  chiefs  of  different 
ranks.  This  mode  of  government  is  so  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Tongans  that  we  need  not 
expend  any  time  upon  it. 

The  Samoans  are  a  fine  race  of  people, 
much  exceeding  the  English  in  average  stat- 
ure, and  peculiarly  well  made.  Their  skin 
is  smooth,  soft,  and  a  warm  reddish-brown 
in  color,  and  the  hair,  though  copious,  pos- 
sesses none  of  that  woolliness  which  distin- 
guishes the  hair  of  the  Papuan  races,  but  is 
long,  straight,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  possesses 
a  slight  wave.  Naturally  there  is  out  little 
beard,  and  the  Samoan  takes  a  pride  in  extir- 
pating evcjry  sign  of  a  hair  upon  his  chin.  lie 
IS  quiet,  comp4)sed,  and  stately  in  manner,  so 
that  in  all  things  he  presents  a  bold  contrast 
to  the  black,  harsh-skinned  Fijian,  with  his 
frizzed  and  woolly  hair,  his  copious  beard, 
and  his  quick,  restless,  tuspicious  manner. 

Being  savages,  the  Samoans  have  many 
of  the  im])erfections  which  necessarily  ac- 
company savage  life,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  approach  nearer  to  the  ^^  noble  savage'' 


of  the  poet  than  most  races  of  men.  They 
are  hospitable,  affectionate^  honest,  and 
courteous,  and  have  well  been  described  as 
a  nation  of  gentlemen.  Toward  strangers 
they  display  a  liberality  which  contrastB 
greatly  with  the  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  cus- 
toms of  the  Papuan  tribes.  The  Fijians,  for 
example,  do  all  in  their  power  to  repel 
strangers  from  their  shores,  eitJier  driving 
them  off,  or  killing  and  eating  them.  The 
Samoans,  on  the  contrary,  welcome  strang- 
ers, allot  to  them  their  best  houses,  give 
them  the  best  food,  and  make  them  feel  that 
they  are  honored  guests. 

'they  are  singularly  affectionate  in  their 
disposition,  and  as  parents  are  rather  too 
fond  of  their  children.  As  a  rule,  a  Sarooan 
parent  cannot  bear  to  thwart  a  child,  and 
allows  it  to  do  what  it  likes.  In  consequence 
of  this  absence  of  discipline,  many  a  child 
dies  through  the  mistaken  kindness  of  its 
parents,  who  have  allowed  it  to  eat  food 
that  was  unsuitable  to  it,  or  to  engage 
in  games  for  which  it  had  not  sufficient 
strength. 

The  honesty  of  the  Samoans  is  really  won- 
derful. When  a  number  of  them  were  on 
board  of  an  English  vessel,  they  scrupu- 
lously refrained  from  stealing.  Property 
which  to  them  was  equivalent  to  unbounded 
wealth  lay  within  reach  of  their  hands,  but 
not  even  a  nail  or  a  needle  was  touched. 
In  one  instance,  an  European  vessel  went 
ashore  on  the  rocks.  The  whole  of  its  cargo 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Samoans,  but  not  a 
man  went  on  bioard  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
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whole  of  <he  property  was  reserved  for  the 
rightful  owners.  There  are  many  civilized 
countries  where  the  vessel  would  have  been 
ransacketi  within  an  hour  of  her  striking  on 
the  rockfc.. 

Once  when  a  great  chief,  named  Malietoa, 
went  on  boar  1  an  English  vessel,  accom- 
panied by  a  younger  brother^  he  examined 
everything  with  great  attention,  but  asked 
for  nothing,  only  reauestin^  the  white  men 
to  come  on  shore  ana  visit  nim.  This  they 
did,  bnn^ring  with  them  a  present  of  axes, 
mirrors,  oes^s,  knives,  scissors,  needles,  and 
similar  articles.  "When  the  present  was 
offered,  Malietoa  took  up  each  article  sepa- 
ratelv,  laid  it  on  his  head,  and  returned 
thanks  for  it,  and  after  he  had  ^one  through 
the  whole  of  the  present  m  detail,  he 
made  a  complimentary  speech,  in  which 
he  thanked  the  donors  for  the  entire  gift. 
His  brother,  to  whom  a  similar  present  had 
been  offered,  at  first  refused  to  take  tKe 
basket,  priceless  as  were  its  contents,  but 
paned  it  on  to  his  elder  brother,  saying  that 
he  would  take  whatever  his  brother  did  not 
happen  to  want 

^  At  the  close  of  this  important  and  inter- 
esting interview,  Malietoa  informed  his  peo- 
ple, who  had  been  gazing  with  wonder  upon 
the  novel  proceedings,  that  a  large  quantity 
of  valuable  property  had  been  given  to  him, 
and  that  the  English  chiefs,  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  it,  would  want  something 
to  eat  on  their  return.  ^For,'  said  he, 
^  there  are  no  pigs  running  about  upon  the 
sea,  neither  is  there  any  bread-fruit  growing 
there/  Upon  hearing  this,  the  whole  com- 
pany instantly  rose  and  scampered  away; 
and  in  about  an  hour  they  returned,  bringing 
with  them  fifteen  pigs  or  various  sizes,  with 
a  large  quantity  of  bread-fruit,  yams,  and 
other  vegetables,  the  whole  of  which  the 
chief  presented  to  us."  This  extract,  from 
the  journal  of  Mr.  WiUiams,  the  well-known 
missionary,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  hospi- 
table nature  of  the  people. 

Courtesy  is,  among  the  Samoans,  reckoned 
as  one  of  the  duties  of  life.  They  address 
each  other  by  titles  of  honor,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered as  an  essential  point  of  etiquette  that, 
when  one  man  addresses  another,  he  should 
use  a  title  rather  higher  than  that  to  which 
his  interlocutor  has  any  claim.  Should  he  be 
ignorant  of  the  rank  of  the  person  whom  he 
iSldresses,  he  uses  the  term  chief,  as  a  safe 
one. 

The  earlier  voyagers  have  all  been  struck 
with  the  Samoans,  whose  gentle  demeanor, 
perfect    honesty,    scrupulous    cleanliness, 
graceful  costume,  gigantic  stature,  and  pol- 
ished manners,  noaae  a  strong  impression 
™)n  them.    When  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Bartb  visited  these  islands,  they  were  re- 
ceived in  the  most  hospitable  manner.    As 
they  went  on  shore,  the  former  happened  to 
mention  that  he  was  tired,  when  a  young 
chief  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  people, 


and  in  a  moment  the  visitor  was  lifted  ofi 
the  ground  by  a  number  of  gigantic  young 
men,  who  seized  him,  "  some  by  the  legs, 
and  others  by  the  arms,  one  placing  his 
hand  under  my  body,  another,  unable  to 
obtain  so  large  a  space,  poking  a  finder 
against  me;  and  thus,  sprawling  at  lull 
length  upon  their  extendcrl  arms  and  hands. 
I  was  carried  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  ana 
deposited  safely  in  the  presence  of  the  chief 
and  his  principal  wife.'^ 

Several  children  were  on  board,  and  were 
carried  off  by  the  natives  in  ^reat  glee.  One 
or  two  of  them  were  missing  for  several 
hours,  causing  their  parents  great  anxiety. 
However,  they  were  all  brought  back  in 
safety,  their  absence  being  due  merely  to 
the  exuberant  hospitality  of  the  Samoans. 
The  natives  were  so  delighted  at  their  good 
fortune  in  having  the  charge  of  a  white  child 
that  they  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to 
restore  it  to  its  parents,  but  took  it  home, 
killed  and  baked  a  pig  and  other  food,  feasted 
the  child  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  then,  hav- 
ing kept  it  as  long  as  they  dared,  restored  it 
to  its  parents.  This  anecdote  carries  out 
the  statement  already  made,  that  the  Sa- 
moans are  exceedingly  fond  of  children. 
Mr.  Pritchard  mentions  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  was  witnessing  a  native  dance, 
which  is  a  performance  requiring  the  great- 
est exertion,  the  chiefs  wife  sat  as  a  specta- 
tor, with  two  fine  twin  children  in  her  lap. 
The  chief,  engaged  as  he  was  in  the  absorb- 
ing amusement  of  the  dance,  could  not  keep 
himself  away  from  his  children,  but  every 
now  and  then  left  the  dance  to  caress  them. 
The  mothers  nurse  their  children  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  a  child  of  five  or  six  years 
old  may  often  be  seen  to  pull  away  its 
younger  brother  or  sister  and  take  its  place. 

The  dress  of  the  Samoans  varies  consid- 
erably, according  to  the  rank  of  the  individ- 
ual and  the  occasion  on  which  it  is  as- 
sumed. The  usual  dress  of  the  men  is  a 
sort  of  small  apron,  about  a  foot  square, 
made  of  the  green  leaves  of  the  Dracasna 
tree,  but  on  occasions  of  ceremony  they 
generally  wear  a  flowing  robe  called  the 
mva-lava.  This  is  made  of  bark  cloth,  and 
is  beautifully  fine  and  soft,  the  Samoans  ex- 
celling in  such  manufactures,  which  will 
presently  be  described.  This  robe  is  gath- 
ered round  the  waist  into  folds,  and  reaches 
down  to  the  ankles. 

Small  as  may  be  the  ordinary  dress  of  the 
Samoan  men,  they  always  seem  to  be  fully 
dressed,  in  consequence  of  the  tattooing 
with  which  they  are  careflilly  decorated. 
Even  to  European  eyes  the  tattooing  con- 
veys the  same  impression,  and  has  been 
mfstaken  for  a  dress  by  some  of  the  early 
voyagers,  who  describea  the  people  as  being 
clothed  fh)m  the  waist  downward,  with 
fringed  lace  '^made  of  a  silken  stuff,  and 
artificially  wrought 
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The  reader  will  remember  that  the  New 
Zealandcrs  tattoo  no  part  of  the  body  except 
the  hips,  and  that  even  in  that  case  a  sem- 
blance of  dress  is  produced.  The  Samoans 
tattoo  the  whole  of  the  body  from  the  hips 
to  the  knees,  covering  the  skin  so  com- 
pletely with  the  pattern  that  it  looks  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  exactly  as  if  the  man  were  wear- 
ing^ a  tight  pair  of  ornamental  drawers. 

Even  European  eyes  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  the*  tattoo  that  they  are  rather 
shocked  at  its  absence;  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Pritchard,  an  untattooed  Samoan  does 
in  truth  look  unmanly,  looks  even  naked,  by 
the  side  of  one  who  is  tattooed.  So  com- 
pletely is  this  feeling  realized  by  the  natives 
that  chiefs  who  have  arrived  at  middle  age 
frequently  undergo  the  process  of  tattooing 
a  second  time,  in  order  to  renew  the  pat- 
terns, lis  they  become  dim  and  uncertain  by 
lapse  of  years;  for,  though  indeUblo,  the 
tattoo  does  fade  in  the  course  of  years,  as  I 
can  testify  from  perscmal  experience.  When 
a  very  young  boy,  I  read  of  the  custom  of 
tattooing,  and  must  needs  trv  it  on  my  own 
arm.  I  did  not  do  much  of  it,  but  the  whole 
arm  swelled  up  to  the  shoulder,  and  was 
useless  for  some  time.  At  first  the  marks 
were  bright  blue,  clear  and  well-defined,  but 
now  the  blue  is  of  dull  indigo,  and  the  out- 
line very  undecided. 

The  production  of  this  elaborate  decora- 
tion is  a  work  of  considerable  time,  the 
operation  being,  in  the  first  place,  too  pain- 
ful to  be  continued  for  any  long  time;  and, 
in  the  second,  it  is  apt  to  cause  so  much  dis- 
turbance in  the  general  system  that  the 
result  would  be  fatal  if  the  whole  were  exe- 
cuted at  once.  The  operation  is  generally 
pertbrmcd  in  company,  a  number  of  ^oung 
men  keeping  company  with  the  son  of  the 
chief.  When,  for  example,  a  chiefs  son  ar- 
rives at  the  proper  jige,  *.  c.  about  eighteen, 
all  the  lads  of  his  tribe  assemble  to  partake 
with  him  of  the  tattoo,  which  is  to  trans- 
form them  from  boys  into  men. 

There  is  quite  a  ceremony,  or  rather  a 
series  of  ceremonies,  for  the  occasion.  The 
tattooer  or  Mntai,  is  a  man  of  great  influ- 
ence, and  his  services  have  to  be  requested 
in  regular  form,  accompanied  by  a  present 
of  fine  miits.  His  acceptance  of  the  mats 
ratifies  the  bargain,  though  no  regular 
charge  is  made.  On  the  appointed  day,  the 
lads  and  their  friends  meet  in  a  house  set 
apart  for  the  cen^raonj',  and  more  mats  are 
presented  to  the  Matai.  Should  the  youth 
})e  wealthv,  he  sometimes  gives  a  canoe. 
The  friends  of  the  lads  are  also  bound  to 
supply  provisions  as  long  as  the  operation 
lasts. 

The  tools  are  simple  enough,  being  a  set 
of  five  "combs"  and  a  little  mallet.  The 
combs  are  made  of  human  bone,  and  are  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  varj'ing  in  width 
from  the  eighth  of  an  inch  U>  an  inch, 
and  looking  very  much  like  little  bone  adzes 


with  the  edges  cut  into  a  number  of  teeth. 
These  blades  are  attached  to  handles  about 
six  inches  in  length.  The  pigment  which 
is  introduced  into  the  wounds  is  made  from 
the  ashes  of  the  cocoa-nut. 

All  being  ready,  the  young  chief  lies  on 
his  face  in  front  of  the  operator,  and  lays  his 
head  in  the  lap  of  his  sister  or  some  other 
female  relation,  while  three  or  four  young 
women  hold  his  legs,  and  sing  at  the  tops  of 
their  voices,  in  order  to  drown  any  groans 
or  cries  that  he  may  utter.  This  is  done  out 
of  consideration  for  his  reputation,  as  it  is 
thought  unworthy  of  the  state  of  manhood 
to  utter  a  sound.  Still  the  pain  is  so  intense 
that  the  lads  often  do  utter  groans,  and  now 
and  then  actually  yell  with  the  pain.  In 
one  or  two  instances  they  have  been  so  ut- 
terly overcome  with  the  agony  that,  after 
they  have  been  released  they  have  not  dared 
to  submit  themselves  again  to  the  operation, 
'in  which  case  they  are  despised  for  life  as 
cowards. 

Having  traced  out  his  pattern,  the  opera- 
tor begins  his  work,  driving  the  teeth  of 
the  comb  through  the  skin  by  shaqj  and 
rapid  taps  of  the  mallet;  tliere  is  an  art  even 
in  holding  this  instrument,  the  handle  of 
which  passes  under  the  thumb  and  over  the 
fore -finger,  and  is  used  with  wonderful 
rapidity  ana  regularity.  "  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  MaUii  works  his  fingers,''  writes 
Mr.  Pritchard,  "the  precision  with  which 
he  moves  the  instrument  and  punctures  ex- 
actly the  right  spot,  and  the  regularity  of 
tapping  with  the  mallet,  are  astounding.* 
By  the  side  of  the  patient  are  placed  several 
assistants,  furnished  with  strips  of  white 
masi,  whose  duty  it  is  to  wipe  away  the 
blood  as  it  flows  from  the  punctures  of  the 
comb,  and  to  leave  the  skin  clear  for  the 
operator.  Between  every  two  or  three 
strokes  the  toothed  end  of  the  comb  is 
dipped  into  the  pigment,  which  is  mixed 
with  water. 

The  pattern  is  in  its  main  elements  alike 
throughout  all  the  Samoan  Islands;  but  there 
are  usually  slight  variations  which  denote 
the  island  in  which  the  man  lives,  and  others 
which  mark  the  family  to  which  he  belongs. 
Sometimes,  after  a  man  has  slain  an  enemy, 
he  will  make  an  addition  which  corresponds 
to  a  grant  of  arms  among  ourselves.  The 
form  of  some  animal  is  the  ordinary  pattern 
for  such  a  badge  of  honor. 

About  an  hour  is  occupied  in  executing  a 
patch  of  tattoo  not  quite  three  inches  square, 
and  when  this  is  done,  the  lad  rises  and 
another  takes  his  place.  In  a  week  or  so,  the 
turn  of  the  first  lad  comes  round  again,  and 
so  the  process  is  continued  for  three  or  four 
months,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
patients,  not  more  than  Rye  being  operated 
on  in  a  single  day.  When  the  pattern  is 
about  half  completed,  the  Matai  has  another 
present;  but  the  great  pa}'ment  is  only  made 
I  when  the  last  finishing  touch  is  put  to  tlie 
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work.  Should  the  Matai  feel  dissatisfied 
irith  his  fees,  he  will  not  go  on  with  the 
work,  and,  as  an  unfinished  tattoo  is  thought 
to  be  most  disgraceful,  the  friends  of  the 
youths  get  togewer  what  property  they  can, 
and  make  up  the  deficiency. 

During  the  time  engaged  in  the  operation, 
the  patients  look  most  miserable  beings,  the 
wounded  parts  swollen  and  infiamed,  and 
displaying  as  yet  none  of  the  elegant  pattern 
which  has  been  traced  on  them.  The  lads 
hobble  about  in  all  sorts  of  contorted  atti- 
tudes, fanning  away  the  files  with  fiappers 
made  of  white  masi,  and  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  alleviate  the  pain.  At  last,  how- 
ever, comes  the  reward  of  all  their  suficrlugs. 
As  soon  as  the  wounds  are  healed,  their 
friends  get  up  a  grand  dance.  As  the  cos- 
tume of  the  male  dancers  is  nothing  but  the 
little  apron  of  leaves  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  the  pattern  of  the  tattooing  is 
freely  displayed;  and  the  lads,  now  admitted 
among  the  men,  think  themselves  well  repaid 
for  their  former  sufferings  by  the  honor  and 
glory  of  being  ranked  as  men,  and  by  the 
admiration  of  the  opposite  sex. 

An  illustration  on  the  preceding  page  rep- 
resents  the  process  of  tattooing.     In  the 
centre  is  lying  the  patient  with  his  head  in 
his  sister's  lap,  and  his  legs  held  by  her  com- 
panions, who  are  singing,  in  order  to  cover 
nis  groans,  should  he  utter  any.    Near  him 
are  two  assistants  with  their  white  mtisi 
cloths,  and  at  his  side  kneels  the  operator, 
busily  at  work  with  his  mallet  ana  comb. 
The  little  vessel  of  pigment  is  by  his  side. 
Ranged  round  the  wall  of  the  house  are  the 
youn<?    men  who  are  waiting  their  turn. 
Painful  as  is  the  operation,  and  expensive  as 
it  is,  involving  not  only  the  fees  to  the  op- 
erator, but  a  constant  supply  of  provisions, 
all  the  lads  look  forward  to    it  with  the 
greatest  anxiety,  knowing    that    they  will 
Dovvr  be  considered  as  men  unless  they  can 
show  a  complete  tattoo. 

Both  men  and  women  wear  mats,  called  in 
the  native  language "  je-tonga."  One  of 
these  mats  is  in  ray  collection,  and  is  a 
beautiful  piece  of  work.  It  is  made  of  very 
tiarrow  strips  of  leaf  scraped  thin,  each  strip 
beino;  about  the  fifteenth  of  an  inch  in  width. 
These  are  plaited  together  with  beautiful 
regularity,  and  the  .whole  is  edged  with  a 
very  fine  and  almost  silken  fringe  of  the  same 
material. 

S«)me  of  these  raat^are  decorated  with  the 

red  feathers  of  the  parrot  tribe,  and  increase 

in  their  value  by  ajje,  being  handed  down  to 

successive  generations,  and  having  legends 

attached  to  them.    My  own  specimen  has 

been  adorned  in  a  way  which  doubtless  was 

very  imposing  to  a  Samoan  eye,  though  not 

to  that  of  an  European.    The  native  maker 

had  evidently  treasured  up  some  scraps  of 

Engliah  calico,  and  some  blue  and  yellow 

PJIpsr  such  as  is  used  for  wrapping  parcels. 

These  treasures  she  has  listened  to  the  mat, 


to  which  they  give  a  most  ludicrous  ap- 
pearance. 

Samoan  chiefs,  when  full  dressed  for  war 
or  state,  may  be  known  at  a  great  distance 
by  the  splendid  headdress  which  they  wear. 
In  the  first  place,  ihey  increase  the  apparent 
size  of  their  heads  by  enormous  wigs  made 
of  their  own  hair,  which  is  suffered  to  grow 
long  for  this  express  purpose.  When  it  has 
attained  sufiicient  length,  it  is  cut  off,  and  is 
stained  red,  and  frizzed  out,  until  it  assumes 
as  large  dimensions  as  the  woolly  head  of  a 
Papuan.  They  also  wear  great  plumes  of 
feathers,  sometimes  towering  to  tlie  height 
of  nearly  two  feet  above  their  heads;  so  that 
the  height  of  a  Samoan  chief,  measured  from 
the  top  of  his  plume,  is  not  far  from  nine  feet. 

One  of  these  headdresses  in  my  collection 
is  made  of  a  vast  number  of  feathers,  tied  by 
the  stems  in  little  bundles,  and  carefully  ar- 
ranged so  that  they  shall  droop  evenly. 
There  are  about  ten  feathers  in  each  bundle. 
These  tufts  are  arranged  closely  together  in 
circles  composed  of  leaf  steins  and  cocoa-nut 
fibre,  and  there  are  four  of  these  circlets 
placed  one  over  the  other,  so  that  several 
nundred  feather  tufts  are  employed  for  this 
single  dress.  The  maker  lias  ingeniously, 
though  i^norantlv,  copied  the  peacock,  the 
egret,  and  other  birds  which  are  furnished 
with  trains.  In  them,  the  tail  feathers  are 
short  and  stifi*,  so  as  to  allow  the  long  train 
of  feathers  to  droop  gracefully  over  them. 
In  a  similar  manner,  the  Samoan  artificer 
has  employed  the  shortest  and  stiflest  feathers 
in  the  lower-most  circlet,  while  in  the  upper- 
most are  placed  the  longest  and  most  slen- 
der plumes.  The  headdress  is  really  very 
handsome,  and  even  when  worn  by  an  Eu- 
ropean gives  a  most  martial  aspect  to  the 
countenance,  especially  when  the  war  mat 
is  worn,  and  the  huge  Samoan  club  carried 
on  the  shoulder. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  made  of  the 
same  material  as  that  of  the  men,  but  differ- 
ently arranged.  Their  work  costume  is  a 
Cetticoat  of  Draccena  leaves,  but  instead  of 
eing,  like  that  of  the  men,  a  mere  short 
apron,  it  is  much  longer,  and  completely 
surrounds  the  body.  On  occasions  of 
state  or  ceremony,  however,  they  wear 
lava-lavas  of  siapo  like  those  of  the  men, 
only  put  on  rather  differently,  and  of  much 
larger  size.  A  woman  of  rank  will  often 
have  this  garment  so  long  that  it  trails  on 
the  ground  far  behind  her. 

Captain  Hood,  in  describing  an  entertain- 
ment given  in  honor  of  the  white  visitors, 
writes  as  follows.  After  the  men  had  danc(;d 
"  a  number  of  girls  entered,  who  went 
through  a  somewhat  similiar  set  of  evolu- 
tions, with  infinite  exactness  and  grace.  It 
may  seem  incredible  to  our  fair  sisters  in 
England,  that  a  young  la<.ly  arranged  in  no 
other  garment  6ut  a  mat  tied  round  her 
waist  should  look  handsomely  dressed;  but 
could    they  see  these  Samoan  belles  ep{er 
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the  circle  in  their  full  evening  cos- 
tume, with  their  coronets  of  nautilus  shell 
and  scarlet  hibiscus,  and  their  necklaces  of 
red  and  3'ellow  flowers,  1  believe  they  would 
admit  that  their  appearance  is  hignly  im- 
posing. 

^'  Some  wore  beautifully  plaited  fine  mats, 
which  arc  so  highly  prized  that  thev  cost 
more  than  a  rich  silk  or  satin  dress.  Others 
had  white  shaggy  dresses,  made  from  the 
inner  fibres  of  the  hibiscus,  the  amplitude  of 
which  would  satisfy  the  most  extensive  pat- 
ronesses of  crinoline,  and  indulged  in  trains 
equalling  in  length  that  worn  bv  those  dames 
of  England  in  former  days,  while  their  car- 
riage and  air  plainly  showed  that,  whatever 
we  might  think,  they  felt  themselves  supe- 
rior beings."  To  judge  from  the  photo- 
graphed portraits  of  these  Samoan  beauties, 
Captain  Ilood  is  perfectly  right;  they  not 
only  look  well  dressed,  but,  if  anything,  over 
dressed. 

That  this  opinion  was  not  a  rare  one  is 
evident  from  Mr.  Williams's  account  of 
Samoa,  which  he  visited  more  than  thirty 
years  before  Captain  Hood.  The  mission- 
aries' wives  had  endeavored  to  persuade  the 
Samoan  women  to  wrap  their  abundant 
mantles  over  the  whole  of  the  body,  but 
without  success.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Samoan  belles  in  their  turn  tried  to  convince 
the  white  visitors  that  it  would  be  much 
better  for  them  to  faa  Samoa^  %.  e,  to  do  in 
Samoa  as  the  Samoans  do.  (Garments  that 
covered  the  whole  of  the  body  might  do  well 
enough  in  the  white  woman's  country,  but 
when  they  came  to  Samoa  they  ought  to 
dress  themselves  like  the  Samoans,  tie  a 
shaggy  mat  round  the  waist,  coquettishly 
looped  up  on  one  side,  and  anoint  them- 
selves with  scented  oil  and  color  themselves 
with  turmeric;  wear  a  flower  on  the  head  in- 
stead of  a  bonnet,  and  a  necklace  of  flowers 
by  way  of  a  bodice.  Thus  accoutred,  they 
might yaa-riana,  i.  e.  strut  about  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  bein^  well  dressed,  and  certain 
of  .admiration.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  the  question. 

The  women  wear  their  hair  differently 
from  the  men,  generally  cutting  it  rather 
short,  and  combing  it  back.  It  is  then  pow- 
dered with  fine  lime  made  of  burning  coal, 
which  has  the  effect  of  staining  it  of  a  red- 
dish puri)le  hue,  which  is  thought  to  be  the 
most  fashionable  color.  After  this  is  done, 
a  Samoan  belle  merely  twists  a  wreath  of 
scarlet  hibiscus  flowers  among  the  hair.  In 
both  sexes  great  pains  are  taken  about  the 
hair,  and  in  order  to  promote  its  growth  in 
after  years  the  head  is  kept  shaved  in  child- 
hood, the  boys  having  a  single  lock  of  hair 
on  one  side,  and  the  girls  one  on  either 
side. 

There  is  a  slight  distinction  of  dressing 
the  hair  in  the  different  islands  of  the 
Samoan  group.  In  some  of  them  the  wo- 
men separate  the  hair  into  multitudinoixf 


ringlets,  each  bound  with  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and 
cut  square  at  the  bottom,  much  like  the  an- 
cient Assyrian  fashion.  As  Lf  to  carry  out 
the  resemblance  still  furtiier,  the  men  pre- 
serve their  beards,  and  dress  them  almost 
exactly  like  those  of  the  figures  on  the  Nine- 
veh marbles. 

In  bodily  form  the  women  are  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  men,  the  latter  being 
truly  magnificent  specimens  of  humanity, 
while  the  former  are  rather  short,  and 
stoutly  made,  with  features  that  are  pleas- 
ing in  expression,  but  have  otherwise  litile 
beauty.  They  are  as  well  treated  as  in 
Tonga,  and  are  not  expected  to  do  hard 
work.  In  fact,  the  men  seem  to  take  a 
pride  in  assisting  the  weaker  sex.  Mr. 
Pritchard  writes  on  this  subject  as  follows: 
—  "We  saw  several  women  sitting  quietly 
in  their  canoe,  whilst  their  cavaliers  swam 
alongside,  towing  them  through  the  surf, 
not  because  thev  are  at  all  less  at  home  in 
the  water  than  their  husbands  and  brothers, 
as  we  saw  this  afternoon,  when  a  large 
number  of  girls  were  alongside,  who  were  as 
often  swinmiing  about,  laughing  and  talk- 
ing, for  about  half-an-hour  at  a  time  in  the 
water,  or  sitting  in  their  boats,  which  they 
are  constantly  upsetting." 

When  the  liusband  of  a  Samoan  wife  dies, 
his  widow  is  not  sacrificed  at  his  flmeral, 
but  is  usually  taken  by  his  brother,  after 
the  ancient  Jewish  custom.    It  is  remarka- 
ble, by  the  way,  that  many  of  the  Mosaic 
laws  still  exist  in  full  force  among  the  Sam- 
oans.   In  time  of  war  no  male  ca])tive8  are 
taken,  all  being  killed.    Tlieir  female  rela- 
tives, whether  wives  or  sisters,  are  consid- 
ered as  the  property  of  the  victors,  and 
mostly  become  their  wives.    Thus  it  often 
happens  that  women  are  related  to  both 
sioes,  and,  as  they  are  by  courtesy  allowed 
to  visit  their  relatives,  all  the  designs  of  one 
side  are  speedily  told  to  the  otnor.     So, 
whenever  the  principal  chief  prepares  any 
plan  of  action,  some  of  the  women  who 
nave  relations  on  tlie  opposite  side,  immedi- 
ately go  off*  and  tell  Uiem  about  the  pro- 
posed movements.    Still,  the  Samoans  seen^^ 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  honor  not  to  tak^ 
advantage  of  this  knowledge,  and  to  ano>^ 
the  enemy  to  execute  his  movements  w\\^^^ 
out  interruption. 

The  women  seem  quite  at  their  eas^   s 
warfare,  and  mostly  accompany  their  ^^^^ 
bands  to  the  wars,  m  order  to  supply  V^^i^.^ 
with  necessaries,  and  to  nurse  them  if      yx 
should  be  wounded.      Mr.  PritcharcL  ^ 

that  he  has  seen  them  in  the  heat  of 
carrying  water  to  the  wounded,  ancV 
ing  to  care  less  for  the  thickly  flying 
than  the' warriors  themselves. 

Before  passing  to  another  sub^^ 
^\\\  complete  our  notices  of  drer^ 
reader  may  remember  that  on  pag* 
gVven  a  fuU  account  of  the  various 
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ich  the  inner  bark  of  the  paper  mul- 
is  made  into  garments.  The  Samoans 
y  the.  same  method  as  the  Tongans, 
"e  even  more  careful  in  the  manufac- 
f  tho  cloth,  which  is  in  ^reat  request 
fhout  manv  parts  of  Polynesia,  and 
t  recognized  at  once  by  a  skilful  eye. 

women  are  the  sole  manufacturers, 
c  wonderfully  skilful  and  eatient  over 
v^ork.  In  the  first  place,  for  the  finest 
hey  always  employ  very  young  trees, 
lore  than  fourteen  to  fifteen  months 
id  only  two  or  three  inches  in  diame- 
They  begin    their  work    by  cutting 

the^  trees,  peeling  off  the  bark,  and 
:i<^   it  for  ei^ht   and  forty  hours    in 

so  as  to  enable  the  rough  outer  bark 

removed  from  the  thin  and  delicate 
bark.     The  well-known  "  bass,"  with 

gardeners  tie  up  flowers,  is  a  familiar 
ce  of  '*  Z»6er,"  or  inner  bark,  procured 
the  lime  tree.  By  constant  beating, 
ibstance  becomes  greatly  increased  in 

and  reduced  in  thickness,  and,  like 
saf,  it  can  be  beaten  out  to  almost  any 

» 

the  strips  of  bark  are  only  ten  or 
(  inches  wide,  a  number  of  them  are 

by  overlapping  the  edges  and  putting 
;n  them  arrow-root  dissolved  in  water, 
aited  pieces,  while  still  wet,  are  again 
I,  and  after  a  while  the  two  pieces 
e  incorporated  into  one,  and  all  signs 

junction  disappear. 
?n  a  piece  of  sufficient  size  is  made, 
ig  ana  staining  are  the  next  processes, 
yes  are  generally  of  three  kinds,  red, 
^  and  yefiow.  The  two  first  tints  are 
ed  from  clays,  and  the  third  from  the 
useful  turmeric.  The  women  who 
and  print  the  cloth  do  not  prepare  the 
iiat  being  a  separate  occupation,  and 
»e  islands  the  different  professions  are 
y  limited  to  certain  families,  Just  as  is 
ijie  with  the  castes  in  India.  The 
ag  is  done  on  exactly  the  same  prin- 
hat  is  employed  in  rubbing  brasses  in 
[)untrj'.  The  pattern  is  made  by  fas- 
;  the  flexible  nbs  of  the  cocoa-nut  leaf 
t>oard.  When  the  ribs  are  quite  hard 
ry  tlie  cloth  is  stretched  over  them, 
he   dye  rubbed  over  it  with  a   stiff 

so  that  it  only  adheres  to  those  parts 

cloth  which  press  against  the  raised 
Q. below.  For  patterns  of  a  larger 
Dtion  a  softer  hark  is  used,  which  holds 
itity  of  color. 


There  are  in  my  collection  several  speci- 
mens of  Samoan  bark  cloth;  one  is  very 
fine,  pure  white,  six  feet  loiig,|  by  two  wide, 
and  ornamented  with  a  fine  fringe  all  round 
it.  Another  is  thicker  and  stronger,  beine 
made  of  four  layers  of  bark,  one  placed 
upon  the  other.  In  some  places  the  junc- 
tion has  not  been  completed,  and  tlie  differ- 
ent layers  are  quite  distinct.  It  measures 
rather  more  than  seven  feet  in  length  and 
three  feet  ten  inches  in  width.  It  has  a 
deep-colored  border  about  eighteen  inches 
in  mdth,  composed  of  a  diamond  pattern 
impressed  upon  a  number  of  perpendicular 

f)arallel  lines  and  dots.  This  border  is  a 
ight  red  in  color,  and  upon  it  are  several 
circles  of  dark  brown.  Circles  of  a  similar 
kind  are  scattered  over  the  uncolored  por- 
tion of  the  robe,  which  is  of  a  creamy  yellow 
hue. 

The  third  specimen  is  still  thicker,  and 
larger.  It  is  seven  feet  square,  and  has 
been  completely  covered  on  the  outside 
with  the  clay  pigment,  which  has  been  put 
on  so  thickly  as  to  make  the  fabric  compara- 
tively stiff.  Two  broad  bands  of  deep  black 
are  drawn  across  it  so  as  to  divide  it  into 
three  equal  portions,  and  in  each  division 
are  four  patterns  also  drawn  in  black,  very 
much  resembling  the  "broad  arrow"  usea 
in  the  government  mark  of  England. 

In  the  second  illustration  on  page  1012  are 
shown  the  successive  processes  of  convert- 
ing the  bark  into  cloth.  In  the  foreground 
and  at  the  ri^ht  hand  are  seem  some  women 
kneeling  in  tne  stream,  engaged  in  scraping 
the  liber  to  free  it  from  every  particle  of  the 
outer  bark.  One  woman  is  examining  a 
piece  against  the  liffht,  to  see  whether  it  is 
quite  clean.  Behind  them,  and  toward  the 
left  centre  of  the  illustration  are  more  wo- 
men, some  of  them  beating  and  scraping 
the  bark  with  the  square  mallets  which 
have  been  already  described,  when  treating 
of  Tonga,  and  another  is  busily  omploved 
in  joining  two  pieces  with  arrow-root.  Just 
above  them  is  another  woman  engaged  in 
the  more  skilful  part  of  the  manufacture,  t. 
c.  printing  by  rubbing  dye  over  the  cloth 
when  laid  on  the  pattern  board,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  boards  themselves  are  given,  in 
order  to  show  the  cocoa-nut  leaf  pattern 
upon  them.  In  the  distance,  the  other  wo- 
men are  seen  hanging  the  still  wet  cloth  up 
to  dry. 
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It  was  mentioned  on  page  1014,  that  women 
when  captured  in  war  become  the  absolute 
property  of  those  who  take  them;  we  will 
therefore  devote  a  short  space  to  warfare 
among  the  Samoans,  omitting  those  charac- 
teristics in  which  it  resembles  war  among 
the  other  Polynesian  tribes,  which  have 
already  been  described. 

The  causes  of  war  may  mostly  be  reduced 
to  four;  namely,  the  desire  of  political  su- 
premacy, disputed  succession  to  chieftain- 
ship, revenge  for  the  murder  of  a  chief,  and 
infringement  of  the  strange  marriage  laws 
of  the  Samoans. 

The  first  of  these  causes  is  always  rank- 
ling. Each  island  is  divided  into  several 
districts,  and  when  one  begins  to  show  signs 
of  special  prosperity,  another  is  sure  to  take 
umbrage  at  it  and  go  to  war  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  "Malo,"  or  political  supremacy. 
One  example  of  such  a  war  occurred  only  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  island  of  Apolo. 

Manoiio,  one  of  the  three  districts  into 
which  it  is  divided,  held  the  supremacy,  and 
the  chiefs  felt  indignant  because  another 
district,  Aftna,  was  prospering  under  the 
teaching  of  the  missionaries.  The  chiefs  of 
Man  on  o  therefore  be^an  to  oppress  A&na 
by  making  continual  demands  of  property 
and  food.  Still,  in  spite  of  their  exactions, 
the  district  would  persist  in  flourishing;  it 


nant  that  when  Ihey  went  to  a  subject  dis- 
trict they  found  it  better  cultivated  and 
richer  than  their  own,  and  construed  the 
inferiority  which  they  could  not  but  feel 
into  an  mtentional  insult  on  the  part  of 
Aana.  So  they  proclaimed  the  people  of 
Aana  to  be  rebels,  and  made  war  against 
them. 

Such  a  cause  of  war,  absurd  as  it  may  be, 
and  subversive  of  all  real  progress,  is  intel- 
ligible, and  to  be  explained  bv  the  petty 
jealousies  of  human  nature,  wWh  is  too 
prone  to  feel  itself  personally  hurt  at  the 
prosperity  of  another.  Vengeance  for  a 
murderea  chief  is  intelligible,  and  so  is  a 
war  for  succession;  but  tne  last  cause  needs 
some  explanation. 

By  the  laws  of  Samoa,  a  woman  once  a 
wife  is  always  a  wife,  even  though  she  may 
be  put  away  by  her  husband.  The  Samoah 
chiefs  claim  the  right  of  marrying  as  many 
wives  as  they  choose,  and  putting  them 
away  as  often  as  they  like.  Indeed,  a  man 
often  marries  a  girl  merely  for  tlie  sake  of 
her  dower  of  mats  and  other  property.  But 
even  after  he  has  put  away  a  wife,  lie  still 
considers  her  as  his  own  chattel;  and  ?f  any 
other  chief  takes  her  to  his  house,  war  is 
at  once  declared  against  him.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  the  original  husband  cares 
nothing   about   the    morality  of  the  wife 


made  and  sold  more  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  sold  1  whom  he  has  put  away,  but  only  for  the  in- 
it  for  more  hatchets,  calico,  anc\  other  Euro-  \  suit  offered  to  himself  by  taldng  his  prop- 
pean  treasures,  than  the  ot\voT  districts.  1  erty.  Such  cast-off  wives  mostly  attach 
The  MaDono  chiefs  were    U:^\>^jaJW  indig- '  themselves   to   the   Fala-tele,   or    visiting 
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e,  leading  most  immoral  lives,  and  may 
lO  without  incurring  any  resentment 
.  their  former  husband.  JBut  let  them 
y  another,  and  vengeance  immediately 
the  insult. 
>re  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  the 
Lpal  weapons  of  Samoa  were  the  spear 
cUih.  The  older  chiefs  have  a  rooted 
kion  to  the  musket,  and,  like  Hotspur's 
ive  not  bei;n  particularly  mlling  to 
the  field  since  that  "villanous  salt- 
l"  hiis  come  into  vogue.  Muskets, 
flhey.  are  weapons  for  boys;  clubs  for 
9k  They  have  some  reason  to  complain 
Ihe  bullets,  whicb,  as  they  say,  do  not 
>ir  chiefs,  because  their  toVcjring  hrad- 
ases  make  them  so  conspicuous  that  they 
cd  excell«*nt  marks  to  the  enemy;  and  If 
chance  one  of  tlirir  opponents  sliould 
Eeven  a  moderate  notion  of  taking  aim, 
|r  chanire   of  coming  safely  out  of  the 

twoiihl  be  a  very  small  one. 
ohibs  used  in  Samoa  are  remarkable 
f  At  excellence  of  their  make,  and  the 
Irii  and   finish  with   which  the   native 

f*  N  loves  to  ornament  them.  Some  of 
larir  sIiDrt.  used  for  one  hand,  and  made 
like  the  steel  maces  of  European  chiv- 
r.  0:hers  are  almost  exactly  like  the 
fcXo.  I.  tigured  on  page  949.  The  exam- 
..  whirl  I  is  uriven  in  the  illustration  enti- 
I  "Club."  on  page  1018,  is  drawn  from  a 
^  m  in  my  collection,  and  belonged  to 
10  chii'f  who  owned  the  war  mat  and 
headdress  which  have  been  de- 
It  is  five  feet  in  length,  and  very 
jr,  so  that  none  but  a  very  ])Owerfiil 
use  it.  As  it  has  seen  much  work, 
been  battere<l  about,  the  wi>od  of  the 
rnwrked,  and  the  carving  deface<l.  I 
t  therefore  hail  it  drawn  as  it  wjis  when 
• 

M  a  rule  the  clubs  of  Tonga,  Samoa,  Fiji, 
other  Polynesian  groups  can  hardly  he 
nitely  referred  to  aiiy  one  of  them.  The 
■nerce  which  ]nisses  between  them  has 
jtod  an  interchange  of  weapons  as  well 
peaceful  commodities,  so  that  the  two 
races  which  inhabit  Fiji  and  the 
and  Samoan  ^roup  use  weapons 
almost  identical.  Thus  the  scr- 
ib  which  has  just  been  mentioned  is 
ttied  in  Xew  Guinea,  Fiji,  and  Sa- 
pattern  having  been  found  a  con- 
one,  and  so  transmitted  from  one 
the  other. 

I, again,  have  a  great  similitud«\ 
armed  with  barbs,  the  best  being 
with  the  tail-bone  of  the  sting-ray. 
sr  days,  when  a  warrior  had  pierced 
'  with  his  spear,  he  tried  to  lift  him 
g^round  upon  it:  and  if  he  were 
to  do  so,  he  was  generally  a««siste<l 
jereral  of  his  comrades,  who  all  thrust 
r  spean  into  his  bofly,  lifted  him  in  the 
ind  bore  him  aloft  in  triumph,  not  car- 
irhcther  he  were  alive  or  dead. 


One  weapon,  however,  seems  to  be  pecul- 
iar to  Samoa,  and  has  i)een  mentioned  by 
Mariner.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  fjauntlets 
made  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  on  the  inside  of 
whi(;h  are  fixed  several  rows  of  sharks' 
teeth,  set  edgewise.  In  fact,  ibis  weapon  ig 
made  exactly  on  the  i)rinei|)le  of  the  ter- 
rible '*  tiger-claw  "  of  India,  and  is  intended 
for  the  purpose  of  rii)ping  u|>  an  adversary, 
the  abdomen  being  the  part  that  is  always 
attacked,  both  by  the  Samoan  and  the  Hin- 
doo. 

One  chief,  who  was  of  gigantic  dimen- 
si(ms,  even  for  a  Samoan,  always  fought 
with  these  terrible  gjvuntlets.  '  lie  us(;d 
them,  however,  in  a  diHerent  manner,  and 
disdained  to  tear  open  the  body  of  his  an- 
tagonist As  all  the  points  of  tlie  teeth  are 
directed  backward,  it  is  inii)0ssil)le  tor  any 
one  who  is  gnisped  by  these  gauntlets  to 
tear  himself  away.  The  gigantic?  chief  was 
accustomed  to  rush  at  out*  of  the  enemy, 
seize  him  with  his  gauntlete<l  hand,  fiirig 
him  on  his  face,  place  one  foot  on  the  small 
of  his  back,  grasp  him  by  thi^  bead  and 
bend  him  forcibly  upward  so  as  to  break  his 
spine.  This  wils  his  mode  of  dealing  with 
able-bodied  men.  If,  however,  he  seized  a 
small  man,  he  merely  threw  the  victim 
across  his  knee,  ]>roke  his  back,  and  Hung 
his  dying  foe  on  the  ground.  The  illustra- 
tion on  page  1025  is  tiiken  from  a  beautiful 
specimen  in  the  collection  of  the  United 
Service  Museum. 

In  order  to  fj:uard  themselves  against 
these  weapons,  tlie  Samoan  warriors  gird 
themselves  with  a  very  broad  and  thick  belt, 
made  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  wide  enough  to 
reach  from  the  arm  to  tbi^  hip.  It  is  not 
quite  long  enough  to  encircle  tlie  body,  but 
is  worn  mostly  on  tin*  left  side,  that  being 
the  side  most  ex])Osed  to  the  enemy. 

One  of  these  belts,  in  mv  eolleelion,  is 
two  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  so  that  when 
fastened  round  tin*  waist  it  leaves  a  cr)ns2d- 
erable  portion  of  the  rijzht  side  exposed.  It 
is  made  by  taking  a  numl)er  of  ])laited  cords, 
and  passing  them  over  two  stieks.  so  that  all 
the  cords  are  parallel  to  each  other.  They 
are  then  bound  firmly  together  by  strings  of 
twisted  fibre,  which  pa^s  under  and  over 
each  alternately,  and  make  a  very  stnmg 
armor,  through  which  the  dreaded  sharks' 
teeth  cannot  make  tlieir  wav. 

Sometimes  the  Samoan  warrior  seems  to 
have  ho.vn  mistrustful  of  the  etfi<*acy  of  the 
belt,  and  to  have  feared  the  ettects  of  the 
shark's  teeth  on  his  naked  arms  and  legs. 
There  is  in  the  collection  of  tlie  Ignited 
Service  Museum  a  comph^te  suit  of  armor, 
most  ingeniously  made  out  of  fibre,  and  so 
formi^d  as  to  cover  the  greater  ])art  of  the 
body  and  limbs.  It  is  in  two  portions,  the 
upper  being  put  on  as  a  coat,  and  the  lower 
a«»  trousers.  By  the  sides  of  th(»  armor,  on 
p.  101 J^,  are  two  small  sketches,  showing  on 
an  enlarged  scale  the  patterns  of  the  plaiting. 
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There  18  no  definite  army  among  the 
Samoans,  each  man  being  considered  as  a 
soldier,  and  having  his  weapons  always  at 
hand.  lie  is  liable  at  any  time  to  be  called 
out  by  his  chief,  and,  as  a  rule,  he  troubles 
himself  very  little  about  the  cause  of  the 
war,  only  concerning:  himself  to  fight  in  the 
train  of  his  chief.  The  Samoans  are  a  brave 
race,  and,  if  properly  led  and  taught  the 
veriest  rudiments  of  discipline,  would  make 
good  soldiers.  As  it  is,  however,  no  Samoan 
warrior  fights  with  the  knowledge  that  his 
movements  are  directed  in  accordance  with 
a  definite  plan,  or  that  he  will  be  supported 
by  others.  lie  does  not  feel  himselr  a  sim- 
ple unit  among  many,  but  has  to  look  out 
for  himself,  to  select  his  own  adversary,  to 
advance  when  he  thinks  he  can  do  so  with 
advantage,  to  run  away  when  he  feels  him- 
self getting  into  undue  peril. 

Whenever  a  few  Samoans  have  put  them- 
selves under  the  guidance  of  a  white  man, 
they  have  always  repelled  their  foes.  In 
one  such  case,  twenty  men  drove  ofl*  a  body 
of  five  hundred  enemies,  flushed  ^vith  success 
and  bloodshed.  Both  parties  were  armed 
with  muskets,  but  the  regular  though  insig- 
nificant volleys  of  the  twenty  men  so  com- 
Sletely  disorganized  the  five  hundred  un- 
isci])lined  foes,  that  the  latter  dared  not 
attack  the  little  stone  wall,  five  feet  high 
and  twenty-five  yards  long,  beliind  which 
the  defenders  were  lying. 

Had  the  latter  been  left  to  their  own  de- 
vices, thoy  would  have  fired  all  their  pieces 
at  once,  and  been  left  with  unloaded  mus- 
kets at  the  mercy  of  their  foes.  But  being 
taught  always  to  keep  half  their  muskete 
loaded,  they  had  always  a  volley  ready  for 
their  enemies,  who  were  utterly  discomfited 
at  their  reception,  and  at  last  were  onlv  too 
glad  to  escape  as  the}'  best  could,  with  the 
loss  of  many  men. 

The  position  of  a  neutral  is  not  at  all  a 
pleasant  one  in  Samoa,  as,  in  case  either 
side  should  appear  to  be  likely  to  win  the 
day,  those  of  the  losing  side  who  happen  to 
be  friendly  with  the  unfortunate  neutral 
make  a  point  of  stripping  him  of  all  his 

Sroperty,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the 
ands  of  the  enemy.  Those  Europeans  who 
know  the  native  customs  always  erect  barri- 
cades whenever  war  parties  come  near  them, 
knowing  that  they  stand  in  equal  danger 
from  friends  or  foes. 

When  a  chief  decides  on  going  to  war,  he 
calls  out  all  the  warriors  in  his  district. 
Though  there  is  no  real  discipline  of  the 
soldiers,  there  is  at  all  events  some  sem- 
blance of  order  in  their  arrangement.  Each 
town  has  its  definite  place,  arid  the  inhabi- 
tants would  resent  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  another  town  to  take  the  place  which 
they  consider  as  their  own.  The  most  hon- 
orable post  is  in  front,  and,  though  it  is  a 
post  of  danger,  it  is  so  hon^Yahle  that  if  a 
man  belonging  to  any  to^w-^  ^tivWeged  w 


lead  the  war  were  placed  in  the  rear,  he 
would  probably  desert  to  the  enemy.  In 
fact,  a  vast  amount  of  desertion  doe^  take 
place,  and  by  means  of  the  deserters  and  the 
women,  both  parties  know  tolerably  well  the 
designs  of  their  antagonists.  The  idea  of 
conceiving,  maturing  a  plan,  keeping  it 
secret,  and  then  suddenly  acting  on  it, 
seems  never  to  have  entered  the  mind  of 
the  Sarpoan  chiefs. 

Though  the  vanguard  is  the  post  of  dan- 
ger as  well  as  of  honor,  it  is  greatly  coveted, 
lor  it  is  also  the  post  of  profit  botJi  in  peace 
and  war.  The  inhabitants  of  the  privileged 
towns  claim  the  largest  share  at  the  feasts, 
and  generally  rule  the  district  in  which  they 
live.  As  all  the  Samoans  dress  much  alike 
and  speak  the  same  language,  they  are 
obligeci  to  wear  a  sort  of  unifonn,  by  which 
they  shall  know  friends  from  foes.  In  the 
case  of  warriors,  the  hair  is  dressed  in  some 
strange  way,  or  a  white  shell  is  hung  round 
th(5  neck,  or  a  strip  of  cloth  tied  round  the 
arm,  these  symbols  being  changed  everj' 
three  or  four  days,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  imitating  them. 

WHen  canoes  unite  under  one  leader,  they 
hang  out  symbols  of  a  similar  character, 
such  as  bunches  of  leaves,  strijis  of  matting, 
or  even  a  sort  of  fiag  made  of  native  mat- 
ting, and  having  painted  on  it  the  rude  fig- 
ure of  some  animal,  such  as  a  pig,  a  dog,  or 
a  bird.  True  to  the  independent  nature  of 
Samoan  warriors,  the  two  men  who  req)ec- 
tively  command  the  land  and  the  sea  forces 
never  think  of  consulting  together,  and 
acting  in  concert  together,  but  each  does 
what  he  thinks  best  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  In  the  case  alrejidy  mentioned, 
where  twenty  Afina  men  repulsed  live  hun- 
dred of  the  Savaiis,  the  latter  might  have 
been  cut  off"  to  a  man.  "While  thev  were 
kept  in  check  by  the  twenty  disciplined 
warriors,  a  fleet  of  A&na  cimoes  a)>peared  off 
the  shore;  and,  if  the  commander  had  only 
landed  his  men,  a  most  thorough  example 
would  have  been  made  of  the  invaders.  But 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  land  force, 
and  so  allowed  the  enemy  to  escape  without 
even  attempting  to  stop  them. 

The  student  of  anthropology  always  finds 
that  human  nature  is  much  the  same  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth,  and  that  manners 
and  customs  wonderfhlly  resemble  each 
other  in  principle,  though  they  may  he  mod- 
ified in  detail  by  the  accident  of*time  and 
place.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
many  of  the  Samoan  laws  are  identical  with 
those  given  by  Moses,  though  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility that  any  geographical  connection 
could  ever  have  taken  place  between  Poly- 
nesia and  Sinai. 

Warfare  is  carried  on  at  the  present  dav 
in  Samoa  just  as  the  scriptures  tell  us  it  useJ 
to  be  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  as  Homer 
tolls  us  it  was  waged  on  the  plains  of  Troy. 
When  two  opposing  bodies  meet,  the  leader^s 
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challenge  and  abuse  each  other  in  good  set 
terms,  each  boasting  of  his  own  prowess, 
dep^ciating  that  of  the  adversary,  and 
threatening  after  he  has  killed  his  enemy 
to  dishonor  his  corpse  in  some  way.  Thus, 
we  find  that  wlien  David  had  accepted  the 
challenge  of  Goliath,  before  they  proceeded 
to  action  they  reviled  each  other,  Goliath 
threatenin'T  to  give  David's  flesh  unto  tho 
^  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field," 
and  Diivid  retorting  in  almost  the  sauie 
words,  but  adding  that  he  would  do  the 
same  by  the  bodies  of  the  whole  army. 

Thus,  in  the  old  Homeric  story,  where 
Olysses  flings  his  spear  at  Socus,  he  uses 
almost  exactly  the  same  formula  of  words: — 


"Ah,  wretch!  no  father  shall  thy  corpse  compose, 
Thv  dvinjc  eve  no  tender  mother  close; 
But  hungry 'birds  shall  tear  those  balls  away, 
And  hoverinji;   vultures   scream   around    their 
prey." 

Thus,  the  Fijian  warrior  defies  his  enemy 
In  words  before  he  proceeds  to  blows,  threat- 
enii^  to  bake  and  eat  his  body  and  make  a 
drincng-cup  of  his  scull.  Thus,  the  Samoan 
war  parties  always  think  it  necessary  to 
pause  and  defy  each  other  in  words  before 
they  proceed  to  blows.  For  example,  when 
die  Manono  and  Aftna  men  fought  in  the 
8tnig(;Ie  which  has  just  been  described,  they 
exchangiid  threats  and  injurious  epithets 
wonderfully  like  the  "  winded  words  "  of  the 
Homeric  warriors,  the  sentiment  bein^  iden- 
tical, though  the  injajjery  is  necessarily  dif- 
ferent. The  illustration  No.  1,  on  page  1027, 
shows  these  Samoan  warriors  exchanging 
defiance  with  their  foes. 

^You  banana-eating  Manono  men,  be 
your  throats  consumed  by  Moso." 

"  Ye  cocoa-nut  eating  A&aa  men,  be  your 
tongU'.'S  wasted." 

"where  is  that  Savii  pig  that  comes  to 
his  deaih?  " 

"Roast  that  Atuaking  who  is  about  to  die 
by  my  spear;"  and  so  on  adinfinituin, 
'These  war  parties  afibrd  excellent  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  dress  and  ornaments 
of  the  Samoans.  It  is  thought  a  point  of 
honor  with  them,  as  with  the  American  In- 
dians, to  go  into  action  in  the  fullest  dress 
and  decorated  with  every  omamont  that  can 
be  procured,  so  that  the  headdress  and 
geueral  accoutrements  of  a  chiof  when  en- 
ga::;ed  in  war  are  sure  to  be  the  best  ex- 
amnle^  that  can  be  seen. 

The  proceedings  that  take  place  after  a 
battle  are  well  described  by  Mr.  Pritchard. 
"•  After  a  fight,  the  heads  of  the  slain  warriors 
are  paraded  in  presence  of  the  assembled 
chien  and  people,  when  the  heroes  are  in- 
^vidually  thanxed,  and  their  general  prowess 
and  daring  publicly  acknowledged.    The  ex- 
citement of  the  successful  warrior  is  intense, 
as  he  passes  before  the  chiefs  with  his  bleed- 
ing trophy,  capering  in  the  most  fantastic 
evolutioiu,  with  blackened  fece  and  oiled 


body,  throwing  his  club  high  in  the  air,  and 
catching  it  behind  his  back  or  between  his 
legs;  sometimes  himself  carrying  his  dead 
enemy-s  head,  sometimes  dancing  round  a 
comrade  who  carries  it  for  him,  all  the  while 
shouting  in  his  loudest  voice, '  Ou  te  man 
tangata!  Ou  te  mau  tangatal '  C I  have  my 
man,  I  have  my  man! ')" 

To  a  young  Samoan  this  is  the  realization 
of  his  highest  ambitiou,  to  be  thus  publicly 
thanked  by  the  chief  for  slaying  an  enemy  in 
mortal  combat,  as  he  careers  before  his  com- 
rades with  the  reeking  head  of  his  foe  in  one 
hand,  and  his  club  in  the  other. 

"•  Then,  again,  when  the  war  is  over,  and 
he  returns  to  his  village,  to  hear  his  com- 
panions rehearse  the  exploit,  and  the  ^irls 
pronounce  him  '  toa '  t.  e.  brave ;  then  it  is 
you  see  in  their  very  perfection  the  com- 
placent dignity  and  latent  pride  tliat  lurk 
within  that  brown-skinned  islander.  As  he 
assumes  an  air  of  unconscious  disregard  of 
the  praises  his  deeds  evoke,  you  see  the 
sublime  and  the  ludicrous  neatly  blending, 
when  he  turns  to  the  girls,  and  mildly 
exclaims, ' Funa  mai  si  ruluil '  ("Woman, 
hand  me  a  cigar.')  This  modest  little  order 
is  at  once  pretty  and  pert,  dignified  and 
careless,  when  it  falls  from  the  lii)s  of  a  hero 
or  a  beau.  And  proud  is  the  girl  who  hands 
it  to  him;  she  has  but  one  ambition  then,  to 
become  his  wife,  even  with  the  certainty 
of  being  cast  ofi*  in  less  than  a  month  for 
another. 

"  After  the  heads  have  been  paraded  before 
the  chiefs,  they  are  piled  up  in  the  malae,  or 
open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  the 
head  of  the  greatest  chief  slain  being  placed 
uppermost.  If  among  the  visitors  there  are 
any  relatives  of  the  slain,  they  claim  the 
heads  and  bury  them,  or  send  them  back  to 
the  comrades  of  the  deceased.  The  un- 
claimed heads  are  buried  together  in  the 
malae.  An^  bodies  that  may  be  recognized 
are  also  buried  by  their  friends,  while  those 
who  have  no  relations  among  the  visitors 
are  lett  to  rot  and  make  food  for  the  dogs. 

"  The  relations  are  careful  to  burv  the 
bodies  they  identify,  lest  their  spirits  should 
haunt  them  or  wander  about  the  field  of 
l)attle,  disconsolate  and  mournful,  lamenting 
the  fate  which  left  their  bodies  to  rot  or  to 
be  eaten  by  the  dogs.  I  have  often  heard 
the  natives  say, '  Hear  that  spirit  moaning, 
I  am  cold!  I  am  cold  I '  when  a  stormy  night 
has  thrown  its  darkness  and  poured  its  tor- 
rents of  rain  and  gusts  of  wind  over  the 
battle-field.  It  was  vain  to  tell  them  that 
the  noise  they  heard  was  merely  the  creaking 
boughs  or  the  pelting  rain;  to  them  it  was 
nothing  else  than  the  spirit  of  the  unburied 
dead  enemj." 

The  feelings  of  vanity  are  so  acute  in  a 
Samoan  warrior  that  he  will  do  almost  any- 
thing to  procure  applause  at  th(;se  meetings 
after  a  battle.  One  man  who  had  failed  to 
kill  an  enemy  was  greatly  annoyed  with 
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himself  at  bnyinf^  missed  the  public  applause 
which  he  had  hoped  to  gain,  and  hit  upon 
another  mode  of  obtaining  a  sort  of  celebrity. 
He  cut  otf  the  creat  toes  of  a  dead  enemy 
whose  head  had  iilready  been  taken,  and 
with  these  toes  in  his  mouth  paraded  before 
the  chiefs  as  if  he  had  taken  a  head.  Finding 
that  this  novel  act  excited  admiration,  he 
became  so  excited  that  he  ate  the  toes,  even 
without  cooking  them,  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  people. 

Such  an  act  as  this  might  induce  the  reader 
to  suppose  tliat  the  Samoans,  like  many 
Polynesians,  are  cannibals.  In  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  thoy  are  not  so.  After  a 
battle  thoy  will  sometimes  cook  and  eat  a 
human  body,  but  tlus  is  done  as  an  act  of 
disgrace,  and  not  as  a  gratification  of  the 
appetite.  In  one  instance,  a  young  woman 
whose  fother  had  been  killorl  in  battle  ob- 
tained a  scalp  that  had  belonged  to  the 
enemy.  She  first  burned  it  to  ashes,  then 
beat  it  to  powder,  and  scattered  the  dust 
on  the  fire  over  which  she  cooked  her  pro- 
visions. 

After  a  decisive  battle,  the  chiefs  of  the 
beaten  side  come  humbly  before  their  vic- 
torious antagonists,  carrying  firewood,  stones 
and  pieces  of  bamboo.  They  lay  their  bur- 
dens before  the  principal  chief,  and  prostrate 
themselves  on  the  ground,  lying  there  in 
silence.  Should,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
the  victors  be  willing  to  accept  the  submis- 
sion, the  prostrate  chiefs  are  told  to  rise  and 
return  home;  but  if  thev  should  not  be 
satisfied,  the  men  are  clubbed  where  they 
lie,  while  the  people  whom  they  represent 
auflTer  all  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare. 

The  firewood,  stones,  and  bamboo  are  con- 
sidered as  emblems  of  the  utterly  abject 
state  to  which  the  bearers  have  been  reduced. 
The  stones,  being  the  material  with  which 
the  native  ovens  are  made,  signify  that  those 
who  deposit  them  at  the  feet  of'  the  victors 
give  themselves  up  to  be  baked  and  eaten  by 
the  conquerors.  The  firewood  represents 
the  material  with  which  the  ovens  are  heated, 
and  the  bamboo  serves  as  a  double  symbol. 
In  the  first  place,  the  knives  Avith  which  the 
Samoans  cut  up  their  food  were  always 
made  of  bamboo  before  the  use  of  iron  was 
introduced  by  Europeans;  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  instruments  by  which  torture  was 
inflicted  on  prisoners  by  cruel  captors  were 
made  of  the  same  material. 

When  the  conquered  party  are  pardoned, 
they  enter  the  house  of  the  chief,  kiss  his 
feet,  and  present  him  with  fine  mats,  bark 
cloth,  food,  and  similar  property.  This  cere- 
mony is  c^alled  Ifonga,  and  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed  on  other  occasions.  For  example, 
during  the  war  between  Manono  and  Aftna, 
two  of  the  most  influential  chiefs  of  the 
latter  party  took  umbrage  at  some  slight, 
either  real  or  fancied,  arid  deserted  to  the 
enemy.  Desertion  of  this  nature  is  quite  a 
common  event  in   @amoan  war{ate>  i^s^ 


much  as  the  chiefs  are  almost  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  are  bound  to- 
gether by  the  slightest  of  ticsi  In  fact,  Mie 
condition  of  these  islanders  much  resembles 
that  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders  in  the  old 
times,  when  it  was  haridly  possible  to  wage 
a  regular  war  on  account  of  the  rival  jealous- 
ies of  the  different  chiefs,  besides  the  inter- 
nal dissensions  among  the  members  of  each 
clan. 

Besides,  as  in  the  old  Scottish  clans,  there 
is  no  discipline  by  which  even  the  men  are 
bound  together.  Each  man  serves  as  long 
as  he  chooses,  and  no  longer.  If  he  thinks 
himself  slighted,  or  if  his  crops  at  home 
have  to  be  got  in,  he  has  no  hesitation  in 
shouldering  his  club,  and  going  oflf  to  his 
own  village;  nor  is  there  any  law  by  which 
he  can  be  punished  for  so  doing.  In  the 
war  to  which  we  are  now  alluding,  a  vast 
number  of  the  Savaii  allies  of  Manono  had 
gone  off  to  their  own  plantations. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  principle  of 
obtaining  the  Malo,  or  sovereignty,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  deserters  should  do  hom- 
age to  Manono,  and  be  replaced  in  state  in 
their  homes,  which  they  were  8ii]>])osed  to 
hold  under  Manono  as  vassals  in  chaijge. 
If  they  could  take  possession  without  being 
attacked  by  the  opposing  party,  they  were 
supposed  to  have  asserted  their  rights. 

Accordingly,  a  great  ceremony  was  pro- 
jected. The  Manono  chiefs  recalled  all  the 
allies  who  had  escaped  from  the  war, 
ostensibly  to  look  after  their  plantations, 
but  in  reality  because  they  had  a  strong 
objection  to  bullets,  and  summoned  them  to 
bring  the  produce  of  their  plantations  to  a 
great  "fono,"  or  discussion.  Accordingly, 
they  all  came  back,  allured  by  the  prospect 
of  the  feast  which  accompanies  such  a 
"  fono."  The  two  deserting  chiefs  were  in- 
troduced to  the  assembly,  and  went  through 
the  ceremony  of  Ifonga  as  a  matter  of 
form.  Next  they  had  to  be  safely  installed 
in  their  own  villages.  With  one  of  them 
this  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  aa 
the  whole  district  was  ileserted.  So  the 
chief  was  taken  there  in  triumph,  escorted 
by  thirty  or  forty  canoes,  and  formally  in- 
stalled m  his  owni  domains,  as  vassal  to 
Manono,  and  therefore  acknowledjcring  the 
right  of  Malo  to  belong  to  that  district.  He 
had  no  followers  with  him,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  he  lefl  the  place  and  returned  to  Ma- 
nono. Still,  the  transaction  had  been  com- 
pleted, the  time  during  which  he  held  his 
domain  not  being  of  any  importance.  The 
reader  may  be  glad  to  know  that  this  chief 
suffered  the  usual  fate  of  renegades,  being 
received  at  first  with  great  ceremony,  and 
made  much  of,  and  afterward  sinking  into 
utter  obscurity. 

As  to  the  other  chief,  there  was  a  diflft- 

Iculty  respecting  the  installation.  It  so  hap- 
pened that,  he  having  been  one  of  the  mo«t 
influential  leaders,  au  the  united  forces  of 
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the  two  districts,  Aflna  and  Atua,  were  en- 
camped in  and  about  the  place,  and  if  he  had 
been  taken  there  he  would  not  only  have 
been  attacked,  but  the  invading  party  would 
probably  have  been  repelled  by  the  united 
force*  of  the  other  two  districts.  So,  after 
much  deliberation,  it  was  determined  that 
he  should  be  installed  at  a  convenient  sea- 
son, but  that  the  precise  time  for  perform- 
ing the  ceremony  need  not  for  the  present 
be  fixed  upon. 

Sometimes  a  couple  of  chiefs  quarrel,  and, 
instead  of  going  to  war,  fight  it  out  them- 
selves with  their  clubs.  They  display  great 
dexterity  in  fencing  and  guarding,  as  well 
as  striking,  and  arc  watched  intently  by  the 
spectators.  They  are  usually  partea  before 
they  do  any  serious  harm  to  each  other, 
because  in  case  either  were  killed,  or  even 
seriously  injured,  a  war  of  vengeance  would 
be  the  inevitable  result. 

Comparatively  little  is  known  of  the 
native  laws  of  Samoa,  wliich,  like  all  similar 
institutions,  are  always  on  the  change,  and 
of  late  years  have  been  almost  forgotten  by 
reason  of  the  presence  of  Europeans  in  the 
islands.  We  find,  however,  from  several 
travellers,  especially  from  those  who  have 
lived  among  the  Samoans  as  missionaries, 
that  a  tolerably  well-defined  code  of  laws  is 
recognized,  and  administered  by  the  chief 
and  nis  councillors. 

Murder,  for  example,  was  punishable  by 
death;  and  this  was  so  well  known  that 
when  one  man  murdered  another,  he  and 
all  his  family  genonilly  fled  to  another  dis- 
trict, where  they  were  sure  of  protection. 
It  was  n^^cessary  that  all  the  family  should 
accompany  the  murderer,  becanse  the  rela- 
tives of  the  slain  man  might  wreak  their 
vengeanco  upon  any  relation  of  the  mur- 
derer. Practically,  the  punishment  for  mur- 
der resolved  itself  into  a  heavy  fine.  The 
fugitive  necessarily  left  behind  him  his  plan- 
tations, his  house,  and  other  property,  all  of 
which  was  seized  by  the  chief.  Sometimes 
the  whole  of  the  property  was  confiscated, 
the  house  burned  down,  the  plantation  devas- 
tated, and  a  message  sent  to  the  murderer 
that  he  might  never  return  to  his  own  vil- 
lage. Generally,  however,  this  extreme 
punishment  was  commuted  for  a  heavy 
fine,  part  of  which  consisted  in  giving  a 
fea^t  to  the  entire  village. 

Damaging  a  fruit  tree  was  held  to  be  a 
crime  deserving  of  heavy  punishment;  and 
so  was  speaking  disrespectfully  to  a  chief, 
destroying  a  fence,  or  behaving  rudely  to 
strangers.    For  several  offences  the  Samo- 
ans had  a  curiously  graduated  scale  of  pun- 
ishments.   Sometimes,  when  the  offence  was 
a  hght  one,  the  offender  was  sentenced  to 
•eat  himself  in  front  of  the  chief  and  his 
council,  and  take  five  bites  of  a  cruelly  pun- 
g^t  root    Sometimes  he  was  obliged  to 
^'^  wd  cfttch  a  certain  number  <^  ^^^ 


one  of  the  prickly  sea-urchins,  which  are 
covered  with  slender  spikes,  as  sharp  as 
needles  and  as  brittle  as  glass.  Sometimes 
he  had  to  beat  his  head  with  sharp  stones 
until  his  face  was  covered  with  blood. 

These  punishments  w^erc  usually  inflicted, 
but  there  was  a  severe  set  of  ])oualtie8  for 
graver  offences.  In  some  eases  the  offender 
was  hung  by  the  fei^t  to  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  or  stripped  of  all  his  clothes,  iind  set 
in  the  burning  rays  of  the  mid-flay  sun. 
One  of  the  severest,  as  well  as  most  degrad- 
ing punishments  consisted  in  talking  a  pole 
cut  from  a  very  prickly  tree,  tying  together 
the  culprit's  fcet  and  hands,  slinging  him 
on  the  pole  as  pigs  are  slung  when  they  are 
being  taken  to  the  oven,  and  carrj'injj  him 
to  the  house  or  village  against  whicli  he 
had  offended. 

The  degrading  part  of  this  punishment 
consisted  in  likening  the  offender  to  a  pig 
going  to  the  oven.  It  is  always  held  as  a 
deep  insult  to  a  Samoan  to  compare  him  to 
a  pig;  while  the  very  idea  of  being  baked  in 
the  oven  is  most  rejmlsive  to  the  feelings 
of  the  people,  who  have  the  same  contempt 
for  any  of  the  processes  of  cookery  that  pre- 
vails throughout  New  Zealand,  Fiji,  and 
Tonga.  So  utterly  humiliating  is  this  pun- 
ishment, that  when  the  culprit  is  laid  help- 
less at  the  feet  of  those  whom  he  has  in- 
jured he  is  almost  invariably  released  and 
forgiven,  the  extreme  degradation  being 
accepted  as*  an  atonement  for  almost  an^ 
offence,  no  matter  how  heinous.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  ceremony  of  Ifonga  is 
considered  as  so  degrading. 

Indeed,  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  feel- 
ing that  cannibalism  is  occasionally  prac- 
tised, though,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, it  exists  in  a  very  modified  form. 
Formerly,  the  women  always  attended  upon 
the  warriors  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  foes,  which  they  dragged 
out  of  the  field,  and  then  cooked,  by  way  of 
expressing  the  utmost  contempt  for  them. 
The  priests  used  also  to  accompany  the  war- 
riors, and  pray  to  the  gods  for  succe!ss.  They 
had  good  reason  for  wishing  for  victory,  as 
their  portion  of  the  food  was  only  the  hanrls  of 
the  slain  warriors,  and  as  long  as  .the  strug- 
gle lasted  they  were  not  allowed  to  eat  any 
other  food  except  these  hands.  The  priests  of 
the  losing  side  nave  sometimes  been  obliged 
to  fast  for  several  days  in  Huccession. 

When  the  body  of  a  cl.ief  was  carried  off 
to  the  oven,  great  rejoicings  were  made, 
and  every  one  was  expecf ed  to  eat  a  piece 
of  it,  no  matter  how  small.  On  such  occa- 
sions, even  the  women  and  little  children 
harl  a  share,  the  question  being  fre'iuently 
asked  whether  all  have  tasted.  Sometimes, 
when  a  captive  has  been  taken  al.ve,  the 
Samoans  have  been  known  to  tie  hiofi  up  to 
a  tree,  dig  a  hole  in  front  of  him,  line  it 
with  stones,  heat  it  before  hi^  eyes,  and 
then  throw  him  into  it 
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According  to  the  accounts  of  the  natives, 
wars  were  formerly  much  more  common 
than  is  now  the  case,  the  musket  having 
almost  driven  the  club  and  spear  out  of  the 
field,  and  rendering  useless  the  strength 
and  skill  of  the  warriors,  who  prided  them- 
selves on  their  dexterity  of  handling  their 
weapons.  IIow  well  they  fence  with  the 
club  has  alreadv  been  described,  and  that 
they  wore  equally  efficient  in  the  use  of  the 
spear  is  evident  from  an  anecdote  told  by 
Mr.  Williams. 

A  chief  named  Matetau  had  come  on 
board  an  English  vessel,  and  the  captain, 
wishing  to  test  the  skill  of  his  visitor,  paintea 
on  the  foresail  a  ring  about  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter,  and  asked  Matetau  to 
throw  his  spear  at  it  The  chief  retired  to 
the  quarter-deck,  about  eighty  feet  from  the 
mark,  poised  his  spear  for  a  moment,  and 
sent  it  through  the  middle  of  the  rin^. 
Warriors  thus  skilful  in  the  use  of  their 
weapons  might  well  feel  indignant  at  the 
introduction  of  fire-arms,  which  equalize  the 
weak  and  the  strong,  and  enable  a  mere 
boy  only  just  tattooed  to  kill  the  greatest 
chief. 

When  cases  are  brought  before  the  coun- 
cil for  adjudication,  both  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant exhibit  the  greatest  ingenuity  in 
stating  their  case,  and  are  wonderfully  fertile 
in  inventing  new  arguments.  The  Samoan 
litigant  is  as  slippery  as  an  eel,  and  no 
sooner  has  he  founa  one  post  untenable  than 
he  has  contrived  to  glide  away  from  it  and 
establish  himself  in  another.  Mr.  Fritchard 
gives  a  very  amusing  instance  of  this  cliar- 
acteristic  of  the  Samo^m. 

Tlie  property  of  an  English  resident,  who 
was  popularly  called  ^'  Monkey  Jack,^'  had 
been  wantonly  destroyed,  and  the  injured 
man  referred  the  case  to  the  council.  As  at 
that  time  two  ships  of  war  arrived,  the  mat- 
ter was  by  common  consent  referred  to  the 
senior  officer,  and  the  plaintiff,  accompanied 
bv  his  friends,  proceeded  to  the  spot  The 
cniefs  were  convened,  and,  though  they 
could  not  deny  that  the  property  had  been 
destroyed,  they  put  forward  a  series  of  ex- 
cuses lor  refusing  to  pay  any  indemnify. 

Firsllv,  tliey  said  that  the  plaintin  had 
Joined  the  enemy,  and  that  they  were  there- 
fore entitled  to  wage  war  on  him.  This  ac- 
cusation being  renited,  the^  shifted  their 
ground  from  the  man  to  ms  wife,  saying 
that  she  was  related  to  the  enemy,  and 
that  her  husband  necessarily  partook  of 
the  relationship.  Fortunately,  tne  woman 
happened  to  be  related  equally  to  both  sides, 
so  that  the  defendants  had  to  abandon  that 
plea. 

Their  next  count  was,  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  property  was  accidental,  and  that 
therefore  the  owner  had  no  claim  on  them. 
As  their  own  previous  admissions  contra- 
dicted them,  there  was  no  difficulfy  in  dis- 
posing of  this  allegationu    Their  next  line  of 


defence  was  a  very  ludicrous  one,  and 
showed  that  they  were  nearly  brought  to 
bay.  It  so  happened  that  ^^  Monkey  Jack  ^' 
was  something  of  an  armorer,  and  used  to 
repair  for  the  natives  the  muskets  which 
their  rough  hands  had  damaged.  His 
opponents  suddenly  recollected  this  and 
turned  it  to  account,  saying  that  his 
charges  for  repairs  were  so  much  heavier 
to  them  than  to  the  enemy,  that  in  self- 
defence  they  had  taken  his  properfy  in  com- 
pensation. Evidence  was  brought  that  his 
charges  were  always  the  same  to  any  na- 
tives, no  matter  to  which  party  they  be- 
longed, and  so  the  defendants  were  again 
beaten. 

Like  wise  men,  however,  they  had  re- 
served their  weightiest  argument  to  the 
last  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in 
time  of  war  either  party  has  no  scruple  in 
destroying  or  confiscating  the  property  of  a 
friend,  on  the  plea  that  it  is  better  for  them 
to  have  the  use  of  the  propertv  tlian  for  the 
enemy  to  take  it  The  defendants  brought 
forward  an  argument  based  on  this  custom, 
saying  that  they  only  acted  in  accordance 
with  national  custom,  and  that  they  had  de- 
stroyed the  property  of  the  plaintiff,  in  or- 
der to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  en- 
erny. 

This  was  by  far  the  most  formidable  ar^ 
gument  they  could  have  employed,  but 
"  Monkey  Jack  "  was  as  clever  as  his  oppo- 
nents, and  replied  with  crushing  effect,  mat 
for  several  weeks  the  opposite  part}'  had 
been  able,  if  they  had  desired  to  do  so,  to  de- 
stroy all  his  property,  but  had  refrained  from 
touching  it 

When  the  chiefs  saw  that  they  had  met 
with  men  more  skilful  than  themselves  in 
argument,  they  were  sadly  perplexed,  and 
some  of  tne  younger  chiefs  hit  on  a  mode 
by  which  they  thought  that  they  might  es- 
cape from  paying  the  indemnity.  They 
agreed  quietly  to  surround  the  spot  where 
the  captain  and  the  consul  were  sitting,  and 
suddenly  carry  them  off,  and  retain  them  as 
hostages  until  the  indemnify  should  be 
given  up.  Fortunately,  Mr.  fritchard  de- 
tected their  plot,  and  contrived  to  slip  back 
to  the  boats,  where  he  arranged  a  counter 
plot 

Before  very  long,  the  Samoans  surrounded 
the  place  where  the  intended  captives  were 
sitting,  and,  just  as  they  were  about  to  seize 
them,  Mr.  Fritchard  called  out. to  them,  and 
showed  them  that  they  were  covered  by  the 
levelled  muskets  of  the  sailors  and  marines, 
who  had  accompanied  the  captain  and  the 
consul  to  the  spot  Knowing  that,  unlike 
themselves,  the  English  warriors  had  an  in- 
convenient habit  01  hitting  when  they  fired, 
the  Samoan  chiefs  acknowledged  (hem- 
selves  conquered,  and  agreed  to  pay  tlie  in- 
demnity. 

Another  case,  much  more  pett\',  was  a 
vexy  ludicrous  one,  the  Samoan  absolutely 
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:  himself  to  be  defeated  by  the  logic 
>poneDt 

was  a  certain  West  Indian  negro, 
1  taken  up  hia  residence  in  Samoa, 

attained  in  a  neighboring  tribe  the 

chief,  together  with  the  name  of 
A  mtive  ctiief,  named  Toe-tangata 
Tor  brevity's  sake,  Toe),  had  a  dog, 
ras  in  the  habit  of  stealing  from 
a  house.  The  latter  had  often  com- 
bo the  owner  of  the  animal,  but  with- 
ess.  and  at  last,  as  the  dog  continued 
Paunga  shot  it  Now  in  Samoa  to 
chief's  dog  is  to  insult  the  owner, 
'oe  considered  himself  to  have  been 
Paunga. 

Me  was  at  last  referred  to  the  cap- 
in  English  man-of-war,  but  Paunga 

to  appear,  saying  that    he  was  a 
chief,and  not  under  the  Jurisdiction 


of  a  foreigner.  A  file  of  armed  marines  was 
at  once  sent  for  Paunga.  wbo  ingeniously 
tnok  advantage  of  the  proceeding,  placing 
himself  atthi'ir  head, and  telliug  (hu  peojile 
that  they  might  now  see  that  lie  was  a  chief 
among  the  white  people  as  well  as  among 
natives,  and  had  his  Kviarrf  of  honor,  without 
which  he  would  not  tiavc  stirred  out  of  the 
house. 

Roth  being  before  the  captain,  Toe  made 
his  complaint,  and  was  instantly  crushed  by 
Paunga's  ■■ejily,  He  admitted  that  the  prop- 
erty of  a  chief  was  identical  with  the  owner. 
Consequently,  when  Toe's  dog  ate  Paunga's 
food,  he,  Toe,  ate  Paunga.  Therefore,  when 
Paunga  shot  Toe  in  the  person  of  his  dog, 
he  only  balanced  the  account,  and  neither 
party  had  grounds  of  complaint  against  the 
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BAMOAN  AMUBBMENT8  —  PIGEON  CATCHINa  —  THE  DECOY  BIBD8,  AND  MODE  OF  USINa  THEK  — TBADT- 
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The  amusements  of  the  Samoans  are  in 
many  respects  identical  with  those  of  other 
Polynesians,  and  therefore  only  those  will 
be  described  wherein  is  anything  character- 
istic of  those  islanders.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal sports  is  pigeon  shooting,  which  is 
carried  on  in  certain  parts  of  the  wood 
expresslv  prepared  for  it  The  principle  on 
which  the  sport  Ls  followed  much  resembles 
that  of  the  rat  shooting  practised  by  the 
Tongans.  Seveml  chiefs  agree  to  go  off  on 
a  pi^oon-catching  expedition,  and  at  the 
appomted  time  the  fowling  ground  is  cleared 
of  bush,  a  large  circle  is  marked  out  by 
stones,  and  iust  outside  the  circle  are  made 
a  number  of  ambushes,  formed  from  leaves 
and  branches,  w^hich  are  cut  fresh  daily. 

The  sport  is  preluded  by  a  drink  of  kava, 
and  when  this  indispensanle  preliminary  is 
over,  the  chiefs  repair  to  their  stations,  each 
having  a  net  and  a  trained  biixl.  The  net  is 
small,  and  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  bamboo, 
thirty  or  even  forty  feet  in  length.  The  bird 
is  perched  on  a  stick  near  its  master,  and  is 
attached  to  its  perch  by  a  string  forty  or 
fifty  yards  in  length. 

At  a  given  signal,  the  birds  are  thrown 
into  the  air,  and,  following  the  instructions 
they  have  received,  wheel  round  and  round 
for  some  little  time.  The  wild  pigeons  see 
them  from  a  distance,  and  fancying  from 
their  movements  that  they  are  hovering 
over  food,  fly  to  join  them.  As  they  wheel 
to  and  fro  with  the  decoy  birds,  the  chiefs 
raise  their  nets   and   dexterously  capture 


them.  He  who  takes  the  greatest  number 
of  pigeons  wins  the  game,  and  receives  from 
each  of  the  other  players  a  stake  which  has 
been  previously  fixed  upon.  Generally  the 
stakes  consist  of  food  or  kava  roots,  and  in 
such  cases  the  winner  practically  gains 
nothing  but  the  honor  of  wmning  the  game, 
as  the  food  is  cooked  and  distributed  by  the 
winner  to  all  his  companions,  and  the  Kava 
is  converted  into  drinK. 

These  bird-catching  parties  last  for  a  very 
long  time,  the  players  sometimes  remaining 
on  the  spot  for  a  montii.  Huts  are  conse- 
quently run  up  around  the  open  space  on 
which  the  birds  are  flown.  The  second 
engraving  on  the  next  page  illustrates  this 
sport  very  accurately. 

The  decoy  birds  are  most  carefully  trained, 
the  object  of  the  trainer  being  to  make  them 
rise  at  the  word  of  commnnd,  fly  to  the  end 
of  the  string,  wheel  round  in  graceful  cir- 
cles for  some  time,  and  then  return  to  the 
perch.  When  a  bird  will  remain  on  the 
w^ing  for  five  minutes  and  return  to  its 
perch  at  its  master's  call,  it  is  considered  as 
naving  been  highly  trained,  and  is  held  in 
great  estimation.  The  natives  may  be  often 
seen  engaged  in  training  the  birds  in  the 
open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  viWase.  The 
birds  are  encouraged  in  their  flight  by  a 
peculiar  mode  of  jerking  tYie  string. 

Fishing    is   a  Very    xavorite    amuftement 
with  the  Samoans,  who  display  a  wonderful 
amount  of  skill  and      often  of  coxiTaRe  m 
their  sport     The  lat-^er  quality  is  cbieliy 
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D^ht  into  play  when  the  natives  are 
spied  in  snark  fishing.  Whenever  a 
it  feast  is  to  be  held,  the  fishermen  go 
Kn  search  of  sharks,  the  fiesh  of  this  fish 
i^one  of  the  principal  dainties  of  Samoa, 
inshcrmeu  go  off  in  canoes,  each  canoe 
ig  manned  by  two  or  three  fishermen, 
» are  supplied  with  a  strong  rope,  having 
K>ee  at  one  end  and  a  quantity  of  animal 

jptDg  to  the  edge  of  the  lagoon,  where  the 
b  lie  under  shelter  of  the  rocks,  the 
I  throw  the  offal  overboard,  for  the 
He  purpose  of  attracting  ana  gorging 
■harks.  They  then  peer  mto  the  water, 
^vhen  one  of  the  fishermen  sees  a  shark 
f  stretchin*^  itself  on  the  sand  tliat  lies 
Bir  the  ovcrnanging  rocks,  he  lets  him- 
?very  quietly  into  the  sea,  dives  down 
the  rope  in  his  hand,  slips  the  noose 
ttie  shark's  tail,  and  rises  to  the  surface. 
fa  a.s  he  gets  into  the  boat,  the  men 
the  shark  out  of  his  retreat,  and  haul 
until  the  creature's  tail  is  raised  out 
sea,  when  it  becomes  nearlv  helpless. 
den  ierk  brings  it  into  the  canoe, 
it  is  mstantlv  killed. 
etimes  the  sliark  lies  in  a  deep  sub- 
cave,  with  only  its  head  out  of  the 
.  The  Samoan  fisherman,  however, 
to  be  baffled  by  this  attitude,  but 
down  to  the  shark,  and  taps  it  gently 
head.  The  fish  replete,  with  food, 
annoyed  at  the  interruption,  and  turns 
""  exposing  as  it  does  so  its  tail  to  the 
fisherman,  who  slips  the  noose  over 
U  mom«;ut. 

young    man,    mentioned    by    Mr. 
xK  was  celebrated  for  his  daring  in 
Iport     He  disdained  assistance,  and 
to  ^o  out  alone  in  a  little  canoe,  drop- 
t  overboard  in  order  to  attract  the 
and  throwing  his  noosed  rope  over 
tails.    On  one  occasion  the  rope  broke, 
brave  fellow  harl  no  idea  of  losing 
ark  and  rope.    He  leaped  overboard 
all    the    sharks,   seized    the    rope, 
•led  into  his  canoe  again,  and,  .after  a 
d  severe  struggle,  succeeded  in  kill- 
shark  and  towing  it  ashore, 
etimes  the  hook  is  used  in  shark  fish- 
The  fishermen  bait  a  hook,  carry  it 
a  canoe  in  twelve  feet  or  so  of  water, 
<r  the  line  back  to  land.    Before 
long  a  shark  is  nearly  sure  to  seize  the 
and  when  tlie  fish  is  fairlv  hooked, 
men  haul  at  the  rope  and  drag  the 
into  shallow  water,  where  it  is  allowed 
ncc  about  until  it  is  exhausted,  and  is 
killed  without  difiiculty. 

Kb  a  sport  as  this  is  necessarily  at- 
i  with  much  danger,  but  the  Samoan 
Brman  is  nearly  as  much  at  home  in  the 
BT  as  the  shark'itself,  and  treats  his  dan- 
ma  i^ame  with  the  same  easy  indifference 
eh  a  Spanish  matador  displays  toward  a 
maa  balL    Accidents  certainly  do  happen 
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in  both  cases,  but  they  are  the  exception, 
and  not  the  rule. 

Another  of  their  amusements  which  is 
dangerous  is  pig  hunting.  As  the  swine 
are  allowed  to  run  loose  in  the  woods,  they 
have  reverted  to  their  wild  modes  of  life, 
and  are  sly,  swift,  active,  and  ferocious.  It 
is  thought  a  point  of  honor  for  a  chief  to 
challenge  a  wild  boar,  and  to  receive  no  as- 
sistance except  in  case  of  extreme  need. 
The  hunter  is  armed  with  his  knife  and 
tomahawk,  or  sometimes  with  a  whale 
spade,  which  makes  a  very  formidable 
weapon  if  the  edges  are  kept  snarp. 

To  kill  one  of  tne  animals  is  no  easy  task. 
In  the  first  place,  a  wild  boar  is  so  quick 
that  nothing  but  the  greatest  activity  can 
save  the  hunter  from  its  tusks;  and  were 
the  fight  to  take  place  on  an  open  plain 
instead  of  among  trees,  behind  which  the 
hunter  can  jump  when  hard  pressed,  the 
beast  might  probably  get  the  better  of  the 
man.  Then  the  boar  is  wonderfully  tena- 
cious of  life,  and  has  a  skin  so  tough*^  that  a 
sharp  weapon  and  a  strong  arm  are  needed 
to  inflict  a  mortal  wound.  Even  when  the 
animal  has  fallen,  and  is  apparently  dead, 
an  experienced  hunter  always  drives  his 
knife  into  its  throat,  as  boars  have  an  awk- 
ward way  of  suddenly  reviving,  leaping  on 
their  legs,  and  dashing  through  their  foes 
into  the  bush. 

The  sows  are  even  more  dangerous  antag- 
onists than  the  boars.  They  are,  as  a  rule, 
lighter,  thinner,  and  more  active,  and,  al- 
though they  have  no  long  tusks  wherewith 
to  rip  up  their  foes,  they  can  bite  fts  sharply 
and  as  auickly  as  wolves.  Indeed,  were  it 
not  for  the  dogs  which  are  trained  to  boar- 
hunting,  and  are  wonderfully  courageous  and 
skilfiil,  though  very  ugly  and  most  unprom- 
ising to  the  eye,  they  would  seldom  be 
brought  to  bay. 

Mr.  Pritchard  gives  an  account  of  an  ad- 
venture of  his  own  with  a  boar,  which  gives 
an  excellent  idea  of  the  ferocitj',  cunning, 
and  activity  of  the  animals.  Tlie  boar  hjul 
actually  received  two  rifle  bullets  in  his 
left  shoulder,  inflicting  wounds  which  would 
have  disabled,  if  not  killed,  most  animals, 
but  seemed  only  to  irritate  the  boar  by  the 
pain. 

"  The  fury  of  the  beast  was  intense,  with 
its  two  wounds  and  the  worrying  of  the 
dogs.  lie  stood  grinding  his  teeth  and 
frothing  at  the  mouth,  looking  first  at  one 
and  then  at  another  of  us,  as  if  meiusuring 
an  antagonist  for  fight  The  chief  sug- 
gested that  one  of  us  should  tackle  him, 
while  the  others  looked  on  without  interfer- 
ing. Of  course  I  had  to  claim  the  privilege 
to  do  so  after  such  a  challenge ;  though,  in 
truth,  this  being  the  first  boar  I  had  ever 
encountered,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  somewhat 
rashly  undertaken  the  combat,  for,  even 
with  his  two  wounds,  I  fancied  he  mi^ht 
possibly  hold  out  longer  than  myself,  and,  if 
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I  failed  to  kill  him,  the  failure  would  be  fine 
sport  for  my  comrades,  and  not  soon  forgot- 
ten in  their  jokes. 

"  However,  I  stepped  out  in  front  of  the 
infuriated  beast,  ana  no  sooner  wjis  I  there 
than  he  was  there  too  —  quite  promptly 
enough,  I  thought.  He  made  a  furious 
charge  at  me,  which  I  received  with  the 
butt  end  of  my  rifle,  trving  to  throw  him 
over  on  his  wounded  side,  but  ineffectually. 
A  second  time  he  came  at  me,  and  a  second 
time  I  checked  him.  As  he  drew  up  for  the 
third  charge,  his  long  bristles  standing:  on 
end,  grinding  his  tusks  and  tossing  the  froth 
from  his  huge  mouth,  I  drew  my  tomahawk. 
On  he  came,  swifter  than  ever;  the  toma- 
hawk fell  deep  into  the  thi(Jj  part  of  his 
neck,  and  my  boy  Atamu  did  the  rest  with 
his  long  knite. 

"  It  was  rather  hot  work,  for  these  boars 
have  immense  strength  and  no  little  dogged 
pluck,  and  their  skms  are  so  tough  that 
often  a  spear  will  break  short  off  without 
leaving  even  a  mark  where  it  struck." 

The  same  boar  had  previously  forced  the 
writer  to  employ  rather  a  ludicrous  mameu- 
vre.  He  had  ured  at  the  shoulder  of  the 
animal,  thinking  that,  if  the  bullet  did  not 
reach  the  heart,  it  would  at  all  events  dis- 
able him.  But  the  boar  made  at  him  almost 
as  it  received  the  shot,  and  sprang  on  him 
so  (luickly  that  he  was  forced  to  jump  over 
its  head  upon  its  back,  and  roll  off  toward 
the  nearest  tree.  The  smaller  pigs  are 
killed  in  a  different  manner.  The  dogs  are 
trained  to  catch  them  by  the  ears,  shoul- 
ders, and  tail,  and  when  the  hunters  come 
up  they  place  a  stick  across  the  animal's 
throat,  and  press  it  down  until  the  pig  is  dead. 

As  to  the  cookery  of  the  Samoans,  there 
is  little  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the 
Tongans  and  other  Polynesians  of  the  same 
race.  They  have  a  great  abundance  of  dishes, 
being  able  to  produce  almost  as  great  a  vari- 
ety in  that  respect  as  the  Fijians,  and  many 
of  their  dishes  arc  extremely  palatable  to  ah 
European.  Vegetables  form  the  staple  of 
the  Samoan's  food,  and  of  those  he  has 
abundant  choice.  Putting  aside  those  veg- 
etables which  have  been  imported  from  Eu- 
rope, he  has  yams,  taro,  oananas,  bread- 
fruit, cocoa-nuts,  and  plantains.  Sometimes 
these  are  cooked  separately  and  sometimes 
mixed,  in  order  to  produce  a  compound 
more  palatable  to  native  taste.  As  a  rule, 
the  simpler  specimens  of  Samoan  cookery 
please  even  tlie  English  palate,  but  when 
the  native  cooks  dress  compound  dishes  the 
natives  are  generally  the  only  persons  who 
can  eat  them. 

For  instance,  there  is  nothing  better  in 
its  wav  than  the  young  cocoa-nut,  which  is 
entirely  different  from  the  hard,  indigestible 
state  in  which  we  see  it  in  England.  But 
when  the  milk  is  poured  out,  its  place  is 
supplied  with  salt  water,  and  the  contents 
allowed  to  become  putrid,  the  compound  is 


offensive  to  more  senses  than  one.  Some  of 
their  compounds  are,  however,  excellent 
Such  is  a  sort  of  pudding  made  by  pouring 
the  juice  of  cocoa-nuts  over  bananas,  and 
baking  them  together.  Even  the  very 
young  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut  makes  a  very 
rich  dish  when  baked. 

The  strangest  diet  of  the  Samoans  is  the 
annelid  called  the  Palolo  (PaJoh  viridis). 
Mr.  Pritchard  gives  an  excellent  account  of 
this  curioMS  being  and  the  mode  of  cooking  it. 

It  appears  only  in  certain  strictly  defined 
and  very  limited  localities  in  each  group 
(i.  c.  in  Fiji,  Tonga,  and  Samoa);  a  month 
earlier,  about  the  first  week  in  November,  in 
Samoa  than  in  the  two  other  groups.  It 
rises  directly  from  the  bottom  of  jjie  sea 
to  the  surface,  appearing  first  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  continuing  to 
increase  in  number,  until  about  half  an  hour 
afler  sunrise,  when  it  begins  to  dissolve,  and 
gradually  disappears.  By  eight  o'clock  not 
a  trace  of  the  palolo  remains  in  the  sea. 
They  look  just  like  so  many  worms,  from  an 
inch  to  a  yard  in  length,  showing  every  con- 
ceivable color  as  they  wriggle  about,  and 
are  soil  to  the  touch. 

"  The  time  of  their  appearance  is  calcu- 
lated by  the  old  men  of  tne  various  tribes, 
and  is  known  by  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
having  a  particular  bearing  to  each  other. 
A  month  before  the  great  appearance,  a  few 
are  found  in  each  of  the  localities  where 
they  rise.  Parties  go  out  in  their  canoes  to 
watch  for  this  first  appearance,  for  by  it  flie 
calculation  as  to  the  second  and  great  ap- 
pearance is  verified. 

"  When  that  time  comes,  whole  villages, 
men,  women,  and  children, crowd  the  scene; 
by  two  o'clock  the  sea  is  covered  with  canoes, 
the  outriggers  getting  foul  and  breakyig 
adrift  without  distracting  the  attention,  as 
by  four  o'clock  all  are  busied  scooping  up 
the  palolos  and  pouring  them  into  baskets 
made  for  the  occasion.  The  noise  and  ex- 
citement from  four  to  six  o'clock  is  some- 
thing astonishing,  and  the  scrambling  most 
amusing.  And  when,  with  canoes  landed, 
the  crowd  disperses,  the  next  thing  is  to 
prepare  the  ovens  to  cook  the  palolos,  which 
are  merely  wrapped  in  bread-fruit  leaves. 
They  are  sent  round  with  much  formality  to 
friends  at  a  distance,  and  sometimes  kept 
three  or  four  weeks  by  being  occasionally 
warmed  in  an  oven. 

"  I  never  could  muster  courage  to  do  more 
than  merely  taste  them,  so  repulsive  is  their 
very  appearance  as  they  roll  and  coil  to- 
gether, though  Englishmen  and  even  Eng- 
lish women  there  are  who  eat  them,  and 
professedly  with  a  relish,  for  which  I  sup- 
pose one  cannot  but  accept  their  word.  One 
lady  in  particular  there  is,  as  described  by 
Dr.  Seeman,  a  *  strong-minded  individual,' 
who  eats  palolo  with  a  remarkable  gusto.  I 
think  she  will  not  be  deprived  of  her  fancy 
dish  by  many  of  her  visitors." 
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There  has  been  much  discussion  about 
the  palolo,  many  persons  having  doubted 
whether  it  was  ever  an  annelid,  and  believ- 
ing the  worms  to  be  mere  strings  of  spawn. 
The  question  has,  however,  been  settled, 
and  there  is  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  palolo 
in  the  '"  Transactions  of  the  Linnsean  Soci- 
ety," vol.  xxii.  p.  237. 

The  worm  is  allied  to  the  well-known 
Nereids,  several  species  of  which  are  so 
plontifui  on  our  own  shores.  It  is  tiattish, 
about  the  sixth  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  con- 
sists of  a  vast  number  of  segments.  The 
entire  specimen  hjis  never  been  secured,  so 
delicate  and  iragiie  is  the  creature,  and  it  is 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  a  head  can 
be  discovered-  Among  the  specimens  first 
sent  to  the  British  Museum,  not  a  single 
head  could  be  found,  and  among  a  large 
bottle  full  of  palolo  collected  expressly  for 
scientific  purposes,  only  one  head  was  dis- 
covered. The  head  is  a  little  narrower  than 
the  joints  which  compose  the  neck,  and  is 
furnished  with  two  little  eyes  on  the  unper 
surface,  between  which  are  placed  tnree 
tentacles,  of  which  the  middle  is  the  longest 

The  normal  color  of  the  annelid  is  creen, 
and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  regularly  Sotted 
appearance  of  the  back,  one  black  dot  being 
placed  on  the  middle  of  each  segment  So 
regularly  does  the  palolo  make  its  appear- 
ance, that  among  the  Fiji  group  the  months 
of  October  and  November  are  known  by 
the  names  of  the  Little  Palolo  and  Great 
.  Palolo,  the  former  being  the  month  in 
which  it  is  first  seen,  and  the  second  that  in 
which  it  makes  its  grand  appearance. 

MARiaAOES  in  Samoa  are  conducted 
much  like  those  of  Tonga,  the  latter  group 
of  islands  having  borrowed  many  of  the 
Samoan  customs.  It  is  thought  rather  be- 
low the  di^xnity  of  a  chief  to  court  a  wife 
for  himself,  and  that  otiice  is  generally  un- 
dertaken by  bis  friends,  who  praise  him  in 
the  most  unmeasured  terms,  and  do  all  in 
their  power  to  induce  the  girl  to  yield. 
When  hor  consent  has  been  given,  the  chief 
sends  property  to  her  father, and  receives  in 
return  fine  mats  and  other  articles,  this  ex- 
change bein*T  considered  as  the  betrothal. 

On  the  day  of  marriage,  the  bride,  well 
anointed  witli  oil,  colored  with  turmeric,  and 
drowsed  in  large  quantities  of  the  finest  mats, 
is  plac'ed  in  the  malae,  or  open  space  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  attended  by  her  young 
fri<n<ls,  who  are  arrayed  in  all  tlie  gorgeous- 
nr-ss  of  savage  finery,  with  wreaths  of  flowers 
and  nautilus  shells"^  on  their  heads.  She  is 
also  acco^npanied  by  the  two  duennas  who 
have  ha<l  charge  of  "her,  and  who  chant  her 
praises  and  extol  her  virtue.  The  object  of 
this  public  assembly  is  to  prove  whether  the 
;rirl  be  worthy  to  be  the  wife  of  a  chief. 
Should  the  verdict  be  in  her  favor,  she  is 
presented  to  the  people  as  the  chiefs  wife, 
and,  amid  their  acclamations,  is  taken  into 
the  house  by  her  duennas  and  attendants. 


Should,  as  is  very  seldom  the  case,  the  ver- 
dict be  adverse,  all  the  male  members  of  her 
family,  even  her  fathers  and  brothers,  rush 
on  her  with  their  c^ubs  and  kill  her  on  the 
spot,  in  order  to  take  away  the  disgrace 
which  she  has  brought  on  her  house. 

After  the  bride  has  been  led  away  there  is 
a  grand  dance.  This  difiers  somewhat  from 
the  dances  which  are  usually  seen  among 
the  Polynesians.  The  spectators  being 
seated  in  a  circle  round  a  cleared  space, 
and  keeping  up  a  monotonous  chant,  the 
men  first  enter  the  circle,  led  by  a  young 
chief,  and  clothed  merely  in  the  little  leaf 
apron,  so  as  to  show  ofl'  the  tattoo  to  the 
best  advantage.  Their  leader  goes  through  a 
vast  number  of  steps,  sometimes  leaping  high 
in  the  air,  and  sometimes  executing  move- 
ments of  a  slower  and  more  graceful  charac- 
ter, while  every  step  is  watched  and  criti- 
cised as  it  is  danced  by  tnc  leader  and 
imitated  by  his  followers.  After  the  men 
have  danced  for  some  time  they  retire,  and 
a  number  of  girls  enter,  who  go  through 
evolutions  of  a  similar  character,  and  after- 
ward both  men  and  women  dance  together. 

The  houses  of  the  Samoans  are  all  built 
on  the  same  model.  They  are  very  conser- 
vative in  some  of  their  ideas,  and  follow 
implicitly  the  plan  which  was  adopted  by 
the  chief  who,  according  to  their  traditions, 
first  built  a  dwelling.  At  a  distance,  the 
appearance  of  the  house  has  been  compared 
to  a  large  mushroom. 

The  first  process  is,  to  make  a  large  p.at- 
form  of  rough  stones,  covered  with  gravel, 
extending  some  twenty  feet  on  every  j^ide 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  house.  In  the  cen- 
tre are  planted  three  posts,  standing  about 
twenty-five  feet  out  of  the  ground.  Upon 
these  central  posts  are  supported  the  ratters 
of  the  roof,  onct  end  of  eacli  rafler  being  fixed 
to  them,  and  the  other  end  to  the  tops  of 
short  posts  about  four  feet  high,  which  form, 
or  rather  which  do  duty  for,  the  walls  of  the 
house.  Real  walls  there  are  none,  but  at 
night  the  si)ace  between  the  i)0sts  is  closetl 
by  blinds  made  of  plaited  cocoa-nut  leaves. 
The  whole  framework  of  the  roof  is  made  in 
several  sections,  so  that  it  can  be  removed. 

The  thatch  is  made  of  the  leaves  of  the 
sugar-cane,  nailed  by  the  women  to  reeds 
with  spikes  made  of  the  ribs  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  leaves.  About  four  thousand  leaves  are 
are  required  for  thatching  a  house,  and  they 
are  lashed  carefully  with  cocoa-nut  fil)re. 

The  floor  of  the  house  is  strewn  with  very 
fine  gravel  and  covered  with  mats.  There 
are  no  separate  chambers,  but  at  night  the 
house  is  divided  into  a  number  of  sleeping 
places  by  means  of  the  mosquito  curtains 
which  are  attached  to  the  central  post,  and  let 
down  when  requirecj.  It  is  a  point  of  eti- 
quette that  all  guests  should  be  supplied 
with  clean  mats.  The  pillow  used  in  Samoa 
is  like  that  of  Fiji,  and  is  nothing  more  than 
a  stick  supported  on  a  foot  at  each  end. 
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Eastward  of  Samoa,  and  rather  south- 
ward, lie  the  Hervey,  or  Cook's  Islands. 
The  group  includes  seven  islands,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  is  Raroton;ja,  an  island  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. This  island  is  remarkable  for  the 
lofty  mountains  of  the  interior,  and  round  it 
extends  a  large  reef  of  coral.  Some  of  the 
islands  are  entirely  coral,  and  all  of  them 
are  surrounded  by  the  dangerous  coral  reefs, 
at  which  the  coral  "  insects  "  are  still  work- 
ing. 

In  general  appearance  the  people  bear 
much  resemblance  to  the  Samoans,  but  seem 
to  be  of  a  more  warlike  and  ferocious  char- 
acter. Indeed,  po  quarrelsome  and  blood- 
tliirsty  are  the  natives  of  this  group,  that 
when  Mr.  Williams  visited  Ilervey's  Island 
he  found  that  only  sixty  of  the  population 
survived,  and  a  few  years  later  they  were 
reduced  to  five  men,  three  women,  ana  some 
children,  and  these  were  on  the  point  of  fight- 
ing among  themselves,  in  order  to  ascertain 
which  should  be  king. 

One  of  the  principal  islands  of  this  group, 
namely,  Manjraia,  was  discovered  by  Cap- 
tain Cook  in  March  1777.  The  natives  were 
very  unwilling  to  come  on  board  the  vessel, 
but  at  last  two  men  pUt  ofi*  in  a  canoe,  their 
curiosity  overcoming  their  terror.  The 
name  of  one  of  them  was  Mourooa,  and  he 
was  distinguishable  by  a  large  scar  on  his 

forehead,  the  result  of  a  wound  received  in  ■  the  inside  of  their  arms,  from  the  slTdulder 
battle.  I  to  the  elbow,  and  Bome  other  parta,  were 
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"Mourooa,"  writes  Captain  Cook,  "was 
lusty  and  well-made,  but  not  very  tall,  ffis 
featunjs  were  agreeable,  and  his  disposition 
seemingly  no  less  so,  for  he  made  several 
droll  gesticulations,  which  indicated  both 
good  nature  and  a  share  of  humor.  He  also 
made  others  which  seemed  of  a  serious  kind, 
and  repeated  some  words  with  a  devout  air 
before  he  ventured  to  lay  hold  of  the  repeat 
the  ship's  stern ;  which  was  probably  to  rec- 
ommend himself  to  the  protection  of  some 
divinity. 

"  His  color  was  nearly  of  the  same  cac 
common  to  the  most  southern  Europeans 
The  other  man  was  not  so  handsome.    Bci; 
of  them  had  strong,  straight  hair,  of  a  je 
color,  tied  together  on  the  crown  of  the 
head  with  a  bit  of  cloth.    They  wore  such 
girdles  as  we  perceived  about  those  on  shore, 
and  we  found  they  wore  a  substance  made 
from  the  Moms  papyrifera^  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  at  the  other  islands  of  this  ocean.    It 
was  glazed,  like  the  sort  used  by  the  natives 
of  the  Friendly  Islands,  but  the  cloth  on 
their  heads  was  white,  like  that  which  is 
found  at  Otaheite. 

"  They  had  on  a  kind  of  sandal  made  of  a 
grassy  substance  interwoven,  which  we  also 
observed  were  worn  by  those  who  stood 
upon  the  beach,  and,  as  we  supposed,  in- 
tended to  defend  their  feet  against  the  rough 
coral  rock.    Their  beards  were  long;  and 
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punctured  or  tattooed,  after  tlie  manner  of 
the  inhabitants  of  almost  all  the  otlier  islands 
in  the  South  Sea.  The  lobe  of  their  ears 
was  pierced,  or  rather  slit,  and  to  such  a 
length  that  one  of  them  stuck  there  a  knife 
and  some  beads  which  he  had  received  from 
us;  and  the  same  person  had  two  polished 
nearl-shells  and  a  bunch  of  human  hair 
loosely  twisted  hanging  about  his  neck,  which 
was  the  only  ornament  we  observed." 

After  some  time,  Mourooa  ventured  on 
board  the  ship,  but  seemed  very  uneasy 
at  his  position,  his  feelings  of  curiosity  being 
overcome  by  those  of  alarm  at  finding  him- 
self in  so  gigantic  a  vessel.  He  showed  lit- 
tle curiosity  about  the  shin  and  the  various 
objects  which  it  contained,  but  the  sight  of 
a  goat  entirely  drove  out  of  his  mind  any 
emotion  except  wonder,  he  never  having 
seen  so  large  an  animaL  He  wanted  to 
know  what  Mrd  it  could  be,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  could  get  ashore,  he  was  seen  narrating 
to  the  people  the  wonders  which  he  had  seen 
on  board  the  great  canoe. 

All  the  Hervey  Islanders  are  gifted  with 
a  natural  sippreciation  of  art,  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  Mangaia  seem  to  be  pre-eminent  in 
this  respecL  They  lavish  the  most  minute 
and  elaborate  carving  on  various  objects,  the 
handles  of  tools  and  the  paddles  seeming  to 
be  their  favorite  subjects.  The  beautiful 
paddle  which  is  shown  on  the  1018th  page, 
!»  drawn  from  a  specimen  in  my  own  collec- 
tion. It  is  nearly  four  feet  in  length,  and 
the  blade  is  eleven  inches  wide  in  the 
broadest  part  The  pattern  is  given  as  well 
as  can  be  done,  considerftig  the  minute  elab- 
oration of  the  original.  Tlie  opposite  face 
of  the  blade  is  even  more  carefully  decorated, 
and  perhaf>8  with  a  more  artistic  design. 
The  squared  shaft  of  the  paddle  is  covered 
with  carving,  as  is  also  the  peculiarly  shaped 
handle. 

Another  paddle  is  made  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, except  that  the  shaft  is  rounded  in- 
stead of  squared,  and  decorated  at  the  handle 
with  a  row  of  ornaments  which  seem  to  be 
conventional  imitations  of  the  human  face 
(sec  fig.  2).  Tlie  woo<l  of  which  these  pad- 
dles are  made  is  light,  though  strong  and 
elastic;  and,  as  the  implement  is  sometimes 
ased  as  a  club,  both  these  last-mentioned 
characteristicis  are  needed. 

Captain  Cook  noticed  the  peculiar  shape 

f>f  these  paddles,  though  he  does  not  ap- 

P<*ar  to  have  handled  them,  or  to  have  ex- 

*niined  them  carefully.    "  The  canoe  they 

'"a/He  in  (which  was  the  only  one  we  saw) 

'''**   not  above  ten  feet  long  and  very  nar- 

^o^v^  but  both  strong  and  neatly  made.    The 

^^'"♦^^part  had  a  Ix^rd  fastened  over  it  and 

^'"1*^  ccting  out,  so  as  to  prevent  the  sea  from 

{^^^  ^^t  stem  about  five  feet  high,  like  some 

i^^^^^ew  Zealand,  and  the  upper  part  of  this 

j^^^^n-post  was  forked.    ITie  lower  part  of 

*^  canoe  was  of  white  wood,  but  the  upper 


was  black,  and  their  paddles  made  of  wood 
of  the  same  color,  not  above  three  feet  long, 
broad  at  one  end  and  blunted." 

Another  paddle  was  brought  to  England 
by  the  late  Admiral  Young,  and  presented 
to  me  by  his  daughter.  It  is  not  so  large  as 
the  specimens  which  have  been  just  de- 
scribed, but  is  the  most  delicately  carved 
specimen  1  have  ever  seen.  The  wood  of 
which  it  is  made  is  a  very  rich  dark  brown, 
and  takes  a  high  polish,  so  that  the  effect  of 
the  carving  is  peculiarly  good.  The  blade 
is  covered  with  a  vast  numoer  of  stars,  won- 
derfully well  carved,  seeing  that  the  native 
maker  had  no  compasses  by  which  to  take  his 
measurement,  ana  that  his  only  tools  were 
sharks^  teeth  and  bits  of  stone.  The  maker 
has  spared  no  pains  over  this  trophy  of  his 
skill,  and,  as  if  to  show  his  own  fertility  of 
invention,  he  has  not  covered  the  whole  of 
the  shaft  with  the  same  pattern,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  two  paddles  that  have  just 
been  described,  but  has  changed  the  pattern 
every  few  inches.  1  have  also  a  much 
smaller  and  shorter  paddle,  not  quite  three 
feet  in  length,  whicn  is  made  with  equal 
care,  but  which  is  not  intended  so  much  for 
use  in  propelling  boats  as  for  ornament  in 
dancing. 

The  love  of  ornamentation  is  displayed  in 
all  their  manufactures,  which  are  decorated 
in  a  manner  equally  elaborate  and  arti«tic.. 
Even  their  drinking  cups,  which  are  made 
from  cocoa-nut  shells,  are  covered  with 
carved  patterns  of  a  nature  similar  to  those 
of  the  paddles. 

The  reader  will  remark  that  many  Polyne- 
sians adorn  with  carving  the  handles  of  their 
tools  and  weapons,  examples  of  which  have 
been  given  in  the  preceding  pages.  The 
ner\'ey  Islanders,  however,  leave  no  portion 
of  the  implement  without  carving,  and  in 
many  instances  sacrifice  utility  to  ornament 
This  is  generally  the  case  with  the  adze 
handles,  many  of  which  are  so  extremely  or- 
namental that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  they 
can  be  useful. 

The  specimen  which  is  represented  on 
page  1018  (adze  magnified),  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  such  an  adze.  The  lower  part  of 
the  handle  is  completely  hollow,  the  native 
manufacturer  having  contrived  to  cut  away 
the  wood  through  the  intervals  betweeu  the 
upright  pillars.  As  these  intervals  are  not 
quite  the  third  of  an  inch  in  width,  the  la- 
bor of  removing  the  interior  of  the  handle 
must  have  been  very  great,  and  the  work 
exceedingly  tedious.  Even  with  European 
tools  it  would  be  a  difficult  piece  of  work- 
manship, and  its  difficulty  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  the  native  who 
carved  it  had  nothing  but  a  sharp  stone  or 
a  shark's  tooUi  lashed  to  a  handle  by  way  ot 
a  knife.  This  particular  specimen  has  been 
in  England  for  many  years,  and  must  have 
been  made  before  the  introduction  of  Euro- 
pean tools  among  the  natives. 
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The  head  of  the  adze  is  made  of  stone, 
and  is  lashed  to  the  handle  in  a  way  exactly 
like  that  which  is  employed  by  the  New 
ZealandcTS,  except  that  it  is  far  more  elabo- 
rate. As  if  desirous  of  giving  himself  as 
much  trouble  as  possible,  the  maker  has 
employed  the  finest  plaited  sinnet,  not  wider 
than  packthread  and  quite  flat,  and  has  laid 
it  on  the  tool  in  a  manner  so  elaborate  ihat 
to  give  a  proper  idea  of  it  the  artist  must 
have  occupied  an  entire  page  with  his  draw- 
ing. Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  illustration 
gives  a  good  general  idea  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  head  is  lashed  to  the  handle.  The 
sinnet  is  laid  as  regularly  as  if  wound  by 
machinery,  and  the  native  artist  has  con- 
trived to  produce  the  most  extraordinary 
etfects  with  it,  throwing  the  various  portions 
into  a  simulated  perspective,  and  making 
the  lashing  look  as  if  there  were  four  dis- 
tinct layers,  one  above  another. 

Between  the  stone  of  the  adze  head  and 
the  wood  of  the  handle  is  placed  a  piece  of 
very  strong  tappa  cloth,  which  seems  to 
have  been  laid  on  while  wet,  so  that  the 
bands  of  sinnet  have  pressed  it  well  to- 
gether, and  aided  in  strengthening  the  junc- 
tion. The  end  of  this  tappa  is  seen  project- 
ing on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  just 
where  it  is  joined  to  the  handle.  That  such 
an  implement  as  this  should  have  been  in- 
tended for  use  seems  most  unlikely,  and  I 
believe  that  it  has  only  been  constructtMl  as 
a  sample  of  the  maker's  skill.  Sometimes 
adzes  of  a  similar  character  are  made,  the 
handles  of  which  are  from  four  to  five  feet 
long,  and  carved  with  a  pierced  pattern 
throughout  their  entire  length,  so  that  they 
could  not  have  been  intended  for  hard  work. 

A  similar  elaborate  ornamentati(m  is 
found  upon  the  Hervey  Islanders'  spears, 
one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  illustration 
entitled  *' Spear,"  on  the  lOlHth  page. 

The  spear,  which  is  in  my  collection,  is 
rather  more  than  ten  feet  m  length,  and 
beautifully  made.  The  shaft  is  very  straight, 
very  slender,  and  highly  polished,  but  with- 
t)ut  any  carving;  indeed,  it  is  so  slight  that 
it  couid  not  bear  any  pattern  to  be  carved 
upon  it.  The  ornament  is  therefore  con- 
fined to  the  many-barbed  head,  which  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  savage  art. 

By  referring  to  the  illustration,  the  reader 
willsee  that  just  below  the  first  set  of  barbs 
the  wood  of  the  spear  swells  into  a  slightly 
oval  form.  This  portion  of  the  head  is  cov- 
ered with  carving,  necessarily  very  shallow, 
but  sufficient  for  ornament.  Between  the 
various  sets  of  barbs  the  spear  is  wrapped 
with  very  narrow  strips  of  some  reed,  which 
is  highly  polished  and  of  a  bright  yellow 
color,  so  that  the  contrast  between  the  dark 
wood  of  the  barbs  and  the  shining  yellow  of 
the  wrapping  is  very  striking.  In  spite  of  the 
Iirge  size  of  the  head,  the  spear  is  well  bal- 
anced, the  length  of  the  slender  and  cL'istic 
shaft  acting  as  a  counterpoise;   and  alto- 


gether the  weapon  is  as  formidable  as  it  is 
elegant. 

Their  clubs  are  ornamented  in  a  similar 
manner.  Mr.  "Williams  describes  one  of  a 
very  curious  form.  It  was  carved  like  the 
club,  fig.  1,  on  page  949,  but  was  bent  nearly 
at  right  angles,  rather  beyond  the  junction 
of  the  handle  with  the  head,  and  was  orna- 
mented with  a  great  bunch  of  long  and 
slender  feathers.  Slings  of  great  length 
and  power  are  used  by  these  people. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  this  mis- 
sionary, the  inhabitants  of  Mangaia  can  use 
their  weapons  with  great  skill  and  courag«\ 
They  do  not  try  to  liide  behind  trees  an(i 
bushes,  and  take  their  foes  b}'  surprise,  but 
boldly  meet  them  in  the  open  field.  When 
two  parties  meet,  they  form  themselves  into 
four  lines.  The  warriors  who  compose  the 
first  row  are  armed  with  the  long  spears 
which  have  just  been  described,  the  second 
rank  carry  clubs,  the  third  are  furnished 
with  slings,  and  the  fourth  rank  is  composed 
of  the  women,  who  carrv  additional  weapons, 
in  case  the  men  should  be  disarmed,  together 
with  a  supply  of  small  stones  for  the  slingers. 
This  arrangement  of  forces  is  represented 
in  the  battle  scene  given  on  the  opposite 
page. 

Sometimes  the  women  take  an  active  part 
in  the  fray.  One  young  chief  told  Mr. 
Williams  that  in  one  battle  he  was  fiercely 
assailed  by  the  wife  of  his  antagonist  He 
told  her  to  desist,  as  he  had  not  come  to 
fight  with  women.  However,  slie  would 
not  listen  to  him^and  exclaiming,  "K  you 
kill  my  husband,  what  shall  I  do?  *'  flung  a 
stone  at  him,  which  struck  him  to  the  ground. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  prompt  assistance  of 
his  own  people,  who  came  to  the  rescue,  he 
would  assuredly  have  lost  his  life  through 
this  woman's  fiiry. 

The  people  are  apt  to  be  ferocious  in  battle, 
and  Mr.  Williams  mentions  that  several  of 
his  converts  forgot  the  maxims  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  excitement  of  battle,  and  killed 
their  vanquished  enemies  in  spite  of  their 
entreaties  for  mercy.  In  all  probability, 
these  people  were  carrving  out  some  feel- 
ing of  vengeance,  according  to  the  custom  of 
these  islands.  . 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Polynesia  ! 
the  friends  or  relatives  of  the  murdered  man 
are  bound  to  avenge  his  death  by  killing  the 
murderer,  if  they  can  secure  him.  or  ai  all 
events  by  killing  one  of  his  family.  The 
family  of  the  victim  then  retaliate  in  their 
turn,  so  that  when  a  man  goes  into  battle  he 
mostly  has  a  number  of  feuds  on  his  hands. 
Like  the  Corsican  Vendetta,  if  such  a  feii*\ 
cannot  be  carried  out  in  a  man>  lifetime,  he 
bequeaths  it  to  his  son,  so  that  it  maybe 
carried  on  for  any  number  of  generations. 

This  savage  custom  has  stood  greatly  in 
the  way  of  the  missionaries.  They  I'o  /.nd  no 
very  great  diflSculty  in  persuading  thoipeople 
that  to  harbor  malice  against  another,  who 
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xnight  be  totally  innocent,  was  exceedingly 
^wrong,  and  that  they  ought  to  abandon  tlie 
#eud.  But  the  new  converts  argued  that  it 
'^'as  very  unfair  to  demand  tliat  they  should 
i^bandon  their  feuds  ajjaiust  others  while  the 
±euds  against  themselves  were  still  in  op- 
eration. 

In  their  architecture  the  Mangaians  display 
t.hit  same  love  of  carving  which  has  already 
lieon  niontioued.  Mr.  Williams  thus  de- 
s^cribos  a  building  which  had  been  erected 
^or  him,  and  which  was  large  enough  to  hold 
sixteen  hundred  persons: — 

"'  It  was  a  fine  building,  of  an  oval  shape, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length. 
The  large  posts  which  supported  the  roof 
(eight  in  number),  the  riage-pole,  and  the 
rafters  were  most  beautifully  carved,  and 
tastefully  colored  with  various  native  prep- 
arations. 

•'  It  is  impossible,  however,  so  to  describe 
them  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  corre(!t 
idea  of  their  appearance,  or  of  the  taste  and 
ingenuity  displayed  in  their  execution. 
These  posts  were*^  twenty-five  feet  high,  and 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  square,  and 
when  we  considered  the  tools  with  which 
the  work  was  done,  which  were  principally 
old  nails,  pieces  of  iron  hoop,  and  a  few 
chisels,  we  were  amazed  both  at  the  patience 
Juid  skill  of  the  carvers.  The  eflfect  on  en- 
tering the  place  was  very  striking." 

On  the  shores  of  this  island  fish  appear  to 

be  less  plentiful  than  is  generallv  tlie  case, 

and   the   inhabitants  are  obliged,    to    have 

resort  to  various  modes  of  procuring  and 

P''e serving  food.     For  example,  when  they 

*avc  caught  a  large  quantity  of  flying  fish, 

^hijy  do  not  eat  them  at  once,  but  dry  them 

^n    Wood  smoke,  much  as  herrings  are  cured 

^^^^r^nt:  ourselves.    They  have  an  ingenious 

Jjjo  t  hod  of   catching  these    fish    by  night. 

Til  ci  boatmen  go  out  in  their  double  canoes, 

•i"!"*  plied  with  torches  and  large  ring  nets 

[.^^  t  ^.-ned  to  the  end  of  handles  ten  or  twelve 

f''*"*  t:  lonjj.    They  stamp  on  their  canoes  so 

^^    tio  make  a  noise,  which  is  communicated 

^^^      the  water  and  alarms  the  fish,  and  at 

^J'*^     same   time   wave   their  torches  about. 

woording  to  their  instinct,  the  flying   fish 

"J^ft  out  of  the  water  toward  the  light,  and 

aro   e«a<«ily  captured  in  the  nets. 

l^its  form  a  most  valued  portion  of  their 
'lu-t.  When  the  missionaries  Qrst  visited 
Mfin^raia,  the  natives  were  so  fond  of  this 
foo<l  that  they  measured  all  other  kinds  of 
«K*t  hy  comparison  with  rats'  flesh.  Indeed, 
fne  fif»«,h  of  these  animals  is  far  better  than 
^^  .^<'rieraHy  supposed.  Several  English  rat- 
^*'^'^-'hfrs  have  learned  by  practical  experi- 

tfi  i:^^*-  ^^'^^  liRvc  tried  it  to  be  equal  to 
i\\  ^*  ^^^  squirrel  and  better  than  that  of 
^  ^-^.^bbit  The  Alangaians  caught  the  rats 
^^^jKging  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  throw- 
v3,  ^^ait  into  it    When  a  sufficient  number 
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entered  the  hole,  a  net  was  thrown  over 


the  mouth  of  it,  and  the  inmates    easily 
secured. 

In  Rarotonga,  another  island  of  this 
group,  the  rats  swarmed  in  such  numbers 
that  they  were  not  only  a  nuisance,  but  an 
absolute  pest;  and,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  pigs  which  were  introduced  by  the  Euro- 
peans, and  allowed  to  run  wild,  the  rats 
would  probably  have  driven  the  natives  out 
of  their  villages.  At  every  meal  one  or  two 
persons  were  detailed  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  keeping  the  rats  from  the  provisions. 
When  the  people  sat  down  in  their  houses 
the  rats  ran  over  them,  and  when  they  lay 
down  to  rest  the  rats  haid  made  a  settlement 
in  their  bed. 

At  last  warfare  was  declared  against  the 
rats,  and  a  number  of  baskets  were  made  to 
contain  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  each  basket 
being  five  or  six  feet  in  length.  The  inhab- 
itants then  armed  themselves  with  sticks, 
and  in  an  hour  no  less  than  thirty  of  these 
great  baskets  were  filled  with  dead  rats. 
Even  tJien  no  diminution  seemed  to  have 
taken  place  among  these  pests.  Next,  the 
missionaries  tried  the  introduction  of  cats, 
and  with  some  success,  but  the  most  fortu- 
nate introduction  that  was  made  was  that  of 
the  pig.  These  animals  were  brought  to 
Rarotonga  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
sailors  with  meat  which  should  supersede 
the  flesh  of  the  rat,  and  the  pigs  repaid  their 
introducers  by  eating  every  rat  which  came 
across  them. 

When  the  natives  were  converted  to 
Christianity,  they  consulted  the  missiona- 
ries, wishing  to  know  whether  the  flesh  of 
rats  was  unlawful  food  for  Christians.  They 
evidently  asked  this  question  because  they 
saw  that  their  teachers  abstained  from  these 
animals.  The  missionaries  return(?d  a  very 
judicious  answer  to  this  question,  by  saying 
that  in  their  own  country  rats  were  not 
eaten,  because  the  white  man  had  a  repug- 
nance to  tliem,  but  that  there  was  nothing 
unlawful  in  eating  them,  and  that  the  Man- 
gaians  might  do  as  they  pleased.  The  people 
were  satisfied  with  this  answer,  and  con- 
tented themselves  with  passing  a  law  that  all 
Christians  should  catch  and  cook  their  rats 
on  Saturdays,  so  as  to  avoid  working  on 

the  Sundav. 

The  idols  of  the  Hervev  Islanders  aro 
very  odd-looking  things,  and  would  scarcelv 
be  recognized  as  objects  of  worship.  It 
might  naturally  be  imagined  that  if  these 
people  bestow  such  pains  upon  their  weai> 
ons  and  implements,  thev  would  at  least 
take  equal  pains  with  tneir  gods.  Yet 
the  gods  of  the  Ilervey  Islanders  are  the 
rudest  possible  specimens  of  native  work- 
manship. They  consist  principally  of  a 
staff*  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet  in 
length,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  carved 
into  a  rude  representation  of  a  human  head. 
On  fee  staflf  are  laid  a  few  red  feathers  and 
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a  string  of  beads,  which  are  called  the  soul 
of  the  god.  Round  the  staff  and  the  beads 
is  wrapped  a  vast  quantity  of  native  cloth, 
so  as  to  form  a  slightly  conical  roll  about  a 
yard  in  diameter,  and  ten  feet  in  length. 


One  of  these  idols  is  placed  at  the  bow  of 
every  canoe,  and  whenever  the  natives  are 
out  on  a  fishing  excursion  they  always  make 
offerings  to  this  strange  deity. 


THE  KESTGSMILL  ISLANDS. 


North-west  of  the  Samoans  is  a  ffroup 
known  by  the  name  of  Kingsmill  Islands. 
It  consists  of  about  fifteen  islands,  all  of 
coral,  and  all  lying  very  low,  so  that  they 
might  easily  escape  the  attention  of  voya- 
gers. As  is  always  the  case  with  coral  isl- 
ands, the  navigation  among  them  is  very 
dangerous.  They  are  mostly  very  long  in 
proportion  to  their  width,  the  largest  of  the 
group,  called  Taputeonea  or  Drummond  Isl- 
and, being  nearly  forty  miles  in  length,  and 
in  many  places  not  a  mile  in  width. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  have  a 
character  for  ferocity  which  is  not  often  to 
be  found  among  this  race  of  Polynesians, 
and  are  said  to  be  lower  in  the  human  scale 
than  any  whom  we  have  hitherto  described. 
Those  of  one  of  the  group,  called  Pitt  Isl- 
and, are  said  to  be  less  liable  to  this  charge 
than  any  other,  being  quiet,  peaceable,  and 
not  so  perpetually  at  war  as  is  the  case  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  other  islands. 

Their  color  is  approaching  nearer  to  black 
than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tonga  and 
JSamoa,  and  the  people  are  of  more  moder- 
ate stature  than  those  of  the  latter  group  of 
islands.  They  are  well  made  and  slender, 
and  have  black  and  flossy  though  rather 
fine  hair.  The  mouth  is  large,  but  has  noth- 
ing of  the  negro  character  about  it  and  the 
teeth  are  kept  very  white.  The  nose  is 
mostly  aquiline,  and  the  hair  of  the  beard 
and  moustache  black,  and  by  no  means 
coarse. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  people  of 
Pitt  Island  are  not  only  more  quiet  and 
peaceable  than  their  neighbors,  but  are  also 
of  a  lighter  hue,  approacViing  in  this  respect 
the  naturally  peaceful  though  courageous 
inhabitants  of  Tonga.  Their  faces  are  oval 
and  neatly  rounded,  and  their  features  deli- 
cate. It  may  be  that  they  have  been  modi- 
fied by  the  mixture  with  the  Samoans  or 
Tongans,  who  have  been  blown  out  of  their 
course  by  gales,  landed  on  the  island,  and 
gradually  became  absorbed  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

Architecture  among  the  Kingsmill  Islands 
is  rather  distinguished  for  strength  and  mas- 
siveness  than  for  beauty,  the  natives  prefer- 
ring to  employ  their  artistic  powers  on 
siualler  objects,  such  as  swords,  spears,  and 
similar  articles.  The  houses  vary  much  in 
size  and  form  according  to  their  uses.  For 
example,  the  ordinary  dwelling-house  of 
the  Kingsmill  Islanders  consists  of  two  sto- 
ries, the  upper  part  being  used  as  a  sleep- 


ing-house, and  the  lower  entirely  open.  In 
fact,  the  houses  of  the  Kingsmill  Islands  are 
exactly  similar  in  principle  to  those  of  Nic- 
obar,  which  have  been  described  on  page 
903. 

Some  of  the  houses  wherein  the  chiefs  sit 
and  talk  among  themselves  and  receive  vis- 
itors are  mere  sheds,  bein^  nothing  more 
than  roofs  supported  on  poles.  As  is  usu- 
^ally  the  case  in  Polynesia,  there  is  in  every 
village  a  central  council  house,  in  which  the 
people  assemble  on  stated  occasions.  It  Lb 
of  enormous  dimensions,  having  a  lofty  roof 
thatched  with  leaves  and  lined  with  matting. 
Several  examples  of  their  houses  are  illus- 
trated on  the  1035th  page,  and  the  readier  will 
see  that  the  lower  part  affords  a  complete 
and  yet  an  airy  refuge  from  the  sun  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  while  the  upper  part,  which 
is  too  hot  to  be  comfortable  during  the  day- 
time, forms  comfortable  sleeping -rooms  at 
night. 

Dress  varies  much  according  to  the  par- 
ticular island.  Tattooing  is  practisea  by 
both  sexes,  but  the  women  are  mr  less  deco- 
rated than  the  men,  the  lines  being  very 
fine  and  far  apart.  The  men  are  tattooed  at 
the  age  of  twcmtyj  the  process  being  always 
left  in  the  hands  of  professional  tattooers, 
who,  as  in  other  islands  of  Polynesia,  are 

{)aid  according  to  the  celebrity  which  they 
lave  attained,  in  some  cases  obtaining  ve^ 
large  fees.  They  dress  chiefiy  in  mats  msae 
of  the  pandanus  leaf  cut  into  narrow  strips, 
and  dyed  brown  and  vellow.  These  strips 
are  plaited  together  In  a  verv  ingenious 
fashion  so  as  to  form  diamond  or  square 
patterns.  A  small  cape,  worn,  in  poncho 
fashion,  with  a  slit  in  the  middle,  tnrou^h 
which  the  head  passes,  is  worn  over  the 
neck,  and  a  conical  cap  of  pandanus  leaf  is 
worn  on  the  head. 

The  dress  of  the  women  consists  of  a  pet- 
ticoat of  leaf-strips  reaching  from  the  waist 
to  the  knees,  ana  fastened  by  a  thin  rope, 
sometimes  five  or  six  hundred  feet  in  length, 
made  of  human  hair.  On  the  rope  are  stnmff 
at  intervals  beads  made  of  cocoa-nut  ana 
shells,  ground  so  as  to  fit  closely  together, 
and  strung  alternately  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
trast between  the  white  shell  and  the  dark 
cocoa.-nut 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
Kingsmill  Islanders  are  a  warlike  people. 
War,  indeed,  seems  to  be  their  chief  business, 
and  indeed  their  whole  thoughts  appear  to 
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be  given  to  fighting.  Even  their  principal 
amusement  is  of  a  combatant  cnaracter. 
There  is  notliing  which  delights  the  Kings- 
mill  Islanders  so  much  as  cock  fighting,  and 
large  groups  of  the  people  may  be  seen  seated 
in  a  circle,  eagerly  watching  the  progress  of 
the  combat  which  is  taking  place  in  the 
midst.  Cock  fighting  is  lai^gely  practised  in 
many  other  countries,  but  is  almost  invari- 
ably accompanied  by  betting.  The  Malays, 
for'  example,  are  passionately  fond  of  the 
sport,  and  w^ager  whole  fortunes  upon  it. 
Betting,  however,  has  no  charms  tor  the 
Kingsmill  Islander,  whose  martial  soul  is 
utterly  absorbed  iu  the  fight,  and  does  not 
require  the  additional  excitement  of  bet- 
ting. 

This  being  the  nature  of  the  people,  it  is 
natural  that  their  weapons  should  be  of  a 
formidable  character.  They  are  indeed  ex- 
actly suitable  to  the  fierce  and  bloodthirsty 
people  by  whom  they  are  made.  Instead  of 
contenting  himself  with  a  club  or  a  spear, 
the  Kingsmill  Islander  must  needs  arm  his 
weapons  with  sharks*  teeth,  which  cut  like 
BO  many  lancets. 

The  spears  aud  swords  which  arc  shown 
on  the  1041st  page  are  drawn  from  speci- 
mens in  m^'  collection,  and  are  admirable 
examples  ot  these  extraordinary  weapons. 

For  want  of  a  better  word,  we  must  use 
the  name  of  sword  for  these  w^eapons,  as 
they  are   constructed  with  edges,  and  are 
meant  more  for  striking  than  tnrusting.    I 
have  often  wondered  that  in  none  of  these 
weapons  that  I  have  seen  is  the  point  tipped 
with  a  sharp  bone,  such  as  that  of  the  sting- 
ray, or  even  with  a  shark's  tooth.    Perhaps 
thVy  are  formidable  enough  even  for  these 
ferocious  islanders,  as  the  reader  may  easily 
infer  by  looking  at  the  illustration.    By  the 
tide  of  each  figure   is  a  specimen  ot  the 
diark's  tooth  drawn  on  an  enlarged  scahj, 
partly  to  show  the  nature  of  the  tooth  itself, 
and  partly  to  exhibit  the  principal  methods 
by  which' it  is  fastened  in  its  place. 

'^n  referring  to  these  illustrations,  the 
~«wier  will  see'thai  the  teeth  are  not  merely 
^rPi^  etiirei.  hw^  nomted.  but  that  their 
j-2*«  are  rinelv  and  resruiariv  serrated,  so 
/Ml  itieir  cutting  power  is  groan v  increased, 
-naeeo.  tne  wpapons  armed  with  these  teeth 
^ve  SUCH  a  racility  of  inflicting  wounds  that 
«*ey  must  be  handled  with  thef  greatest  cau- 
tion. I  have  cut  myself  more  than  once 
J[J^h  them,  and  visitors  who  insist  upon 
wndling  them  generally  suffer  for  their  cu- 
nwity. 

.  •'^Uhoiirrh  these  teeth  are  fkstened  to  the 
JHade  of  the  weapon  on  the  same  principle, 
*■*«  makers  vary  the  detail  according  to  their 
^'^  convenience.  In  the  weapon  repre- 
fcnted  in  fii;.  1.  a  slit  runs  along  each  edge, 
into  which  the  bases  of  the  teeth  fit  rather 
"^tly.  A  hole  is  bored  through  the  tooth, 
™  a  corresponding  one  through  the  edge 
^  we  sword,  and  each  tooth  is  fixed  in  its 


place  by  a  piece  of  fine  sinnet  passed  re- 
peatedly through  the  holes,  drawn  tight, 
and  neatly  finished  otf.  A  plaited  loop  of 
broad  sinnet  serves  to  suspend  the  weapon 
round  the  wrist,  and  a  piece  of  the  hard, 
ivorv-like  skate-skin  holds  it  in  its  place. 

The  next,  fig.  2,  shows  a  much  more  elab- 
orate weapon,  which,  instead  of  cousistiDg 
of  a  single  piece,  has  one  central  blade  and 
three  auxiliary  blades.  Moreover,  as  the 
reader  may  see  by  carefully  examining  the 
illustration,  there  are  four  rows  of  teeth  in- 
stead of  two  on  each  blade,  and  the  teeth 
are  larger  and  more  deei)ly  serrated  than 
those  of  tlie  other  weapon.  In  this  case 
the  maker  has  most  ingeniously  contrived 
to  spare  himself  the  trouble  of  making  a 
fresh  tie  for  every  tooth,  which,  as  upwards 
of  two  hundred  teeth  are  employed,  would 
have  been  a  verj'  tedious  business. 

Firstly,  he  has  shaped  the  wooden  blades 
with  four  bold  ridges,  and  cut  a  slight  groove 
along  each  ridge,  so  as  to  keep  the  teeth 
straight.  Instead  of  troubling  himself  to 
bore  holes  in  tlie  sword  as  well  as  in  the 
tooth,  he  has  laid  along  the  edges  of  each 
groove  a  strip  of  elastic  wood  obtained  from 
the  rib  of  the  palm  leaf,  which  is  as  hard  and 
elastic  as  whalebone.  The  sinnet  has  then 
been  passed  through  the  holes  in  the  teeth, 
and  overall  them  palm-leaf  strips,  so  that  one 
piece  of  sinnet  serves  to  fasten  four  teeth. 
As  in  the  other  case,  the  sinnet  is  exceed- 
ingly fine,  and  is  passed  several  times  round 
the  sword.  It  is  observable  that  in  this 
weai)on  the  teeth  have  been  most  carefully 
selected  and  graduated,  the  largest  and  long- 
est being  near  the  handle,  and  diminishing 
equally  to  the  point,  where  they  are  com- 
paratively small. 

The  auxiliary  blades  diverge?  more  than  is 
shown  in  the  illustration,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  imagine  a  more  formidable 
weapon,  especially  when  employed  against 
the  naked  skin  of  a  savage.  In  actual  warfare 
the  Kingsmill  Islander  has  a  mode  of  pro- 
tecting himself,  which  will  be  presently  men- 
tioned; but  in  a  sudden  skirmish  or  a  quar- 
rel the  sword  would  be  used  with  terrible 
eft'ect.  As  may  be  inferred  from  its  shape, 
it  is  not  merely  used  as  a  striking  weapon, 
but  is  driven  violently  backward  and  for- 
ward against  the  body  of  the  aniagonist, 
one  or  more  of  the  blades  being  sure  to 
take  effect  somewhere. 

The  next  sword,  fig.  3,  has  the  teeth  fixed 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the 
many-bladed  sword,  as  may  be  seen  by  ref- 
erence to  the  single  tooth,  where  is  seen 
not  only  the  tooth  but  the  strips  of  leaf 
stem  between  which  it  is  placed,  and  the 
mode  of  fastening  off  the  sinnet  The 
wooden  blade  of  this  weapon  is  quite  unlike 
that  of  the  others,  being  marked  with  a 
rich  black  graining,  to  which  the  glittering 
white  teeth  form  an  admirable  contrast. 

The  last  of  these  swords,  fig.  4,  is  remark- 
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able  for  the  cross-guard.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  maker  must  have  seen  an  European 
sword  with  a  cross-guard,  and  made  his  own 
in  imitation  of  it.  Otherwise,  without  the 
least  idea  of  the  object  of  a  guard,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  why  he  should  have  armed 
the  guard  with  teeth,  especially  in  the  cen- 
tre, or  whore  they  come  against  the  handle, 
and  must  be  quite  inelfectual. 

The  Kingsmill  Islanders  do  not  restrict 
the  sharks'  teeth  to  the  swords,  but  also  use 
them  as  armature  to  their  spears.  One  of 
these  spears,  also  in  my  collection,  is  fift<ien 
feet  in  length,  and  about  as  formidable  a 
weapon  as  can  well  be  imagined.  It  is 
made  of  a  very 'light  wood,  so  that  it  may 
be  wielded  more  easily,  and  at  the  butt  is 
nearly  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist,  tapering 
gradually  to  the  point.  The  butt  is  un- 
armed, and  rounded  for  about  four  feet,  so 
as  to  act  as  a  handle,  but  from  this  point  to 
the  tip  it  is  rather  flattened,  like  the  sword 
blades,  for  the  more  convenient  reception 
of  the  teeth,  which  are  fixed  along  eacli 
edge  nearly  to  the  ])oint  of  the  weapon. 
The  teeth  are  fastened  by  means  of  the  leaf 
ribs.  In  order  to  render*  it  a  more  danger- 
ous weapon,  it  is  furnished  with  three  pro- 
jections, also  armed  with  teeth,  and  made 
exactly  like  the  auxiliary  blades  of  the 
sword*  though  much  smaller. 

This  remarkable  spear  is  shown  in  the 
illustration  Xo.  2,  on  the  next  page,  accom- 
panied by  sections  and  a  portion  drawn  on 
a  larger  scale,  so  as  to  show  the  mode  of  its 
construction.  Fig.  a  represents  the  method 
in  which  the  teeth  are  fastened  to  the 
weapon  by  the  sinnet  passing  throu<jh  the 
hole  In  the  teeth  and  bound  down  by  the 
cross  looj)  under  the  little  strips  of  wood. 
At  lig.  h  is  a  section  of  the  spear,  showing 
the  oval  shape  of  the  weapon,  and  the  mode 
in  which  the  teeth  are  supported  by  the 
wooden  strips  at  each  side.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  if  the  jaw  of  a  saw-fish  were  to 
be  cut  through  the  section  would  present  a 
wonderfully  similar  appearance. 

In  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  source 
whence  the  natives  obtain  such  vast  num- 
bers of  sharks-  teeth,  I  have  introduced  a 
drawini:^  of  a  shark's  mouth  on  same  page, 
taken  from  a  specimen  in  my  collection. 
The  reader  will  see  that  the  jaws  are  fur- 
nished with  row  after  row  of  teeth,  all  lying 
upon  each  other,  except  the  outer  teeth^  and 
constructe<l  so  that  when  one  tooth  is  broken 
or  falls  out  of  the  jaw,  another  takes  its 
place. 

In  the  jaw  which  is  here  figured,  the  teeth 
lie  in  five  rows,  and  altogether  there  are 
three  hundred  of  them  —  largest  toward  the 
middle  of  the  jaw,  and  becoming  gradually 
smaller  toward  the  angles  of  the  mouth. 
The  native,  therefore,  has  no  difficulty  either 
in  procurinjj  the  requisite  number  of  teeth, 
or  m  selectmg  them  of  the  requisite  shape 
and  dimensions. 


That  they  may  look  more 
battle,  the  chiefs  wear  a  cap 
skin  of  the  diodon,  or  porcupin 
when  inflated,  is  covered  witli 
projecting  in  every  direction,  a 
cap  is  fixed  a  buncli  of  featheni 
fl^ht  in  battle,  and   both  are 
criminately,    women    and    chi 
slaughtered  as  well  as  the  warr 

The  chiefe,  of  whom  meiit 
been  made,  are  the  principal  jn 
islands.  With  one  exceptinii. 
cliief  who  is  looked  upon  a.s  ii 
over  subordinate  chiefs,  ea^h 
pendent  of  the  other.  Govern 
ried  on  by  a  council  of  chirl? 
taking  the  first  place,  and  the 
reckoned  by  seniority.  To  thi* 
referred  crimes  of  great  inipo 
those  of  lesser  moment  are  iel 
ished  by  the  offended  person  i 
tives.  The  solitarj'  exception 
pendence  of  the  chiefs  is  in  the 
Apamama,  Nanouki,  and  Kori 
governed  by  the  chief  of  Apanu 

Each  chief  has  a  mark  pecu 
self,  and  when  a  stranger  arri 
place  himself  under  the  proterti 
he  receives  the  mark  of  his  pro 
symbol  is  a  very  simple  one,  and 
patch  on  the  forehe.ad,  made  of : 
paint,  and  a  stripe  drawn  down 
of  the  face  as  far  as  the  chin.  ] 
to  the  chiefs  come  the  lan<l-hol< 
slaves  form  the  third  and  last  di 
people. 

In  order  to  accommodate  t 
chiefs  and  the  people  in  their  p 
blies,  there  is  in  every    villai 
town-house,  called  the  Mariapr 
very  much  after  the  fa.*!hion  of 
houses,  having  an  enormous 
and  the  walls  oeing  com]>osod 
matting.    It  might  be  thou;irh 
warlike    and  ferocious   oharact 
Kingsmill  Islanders  are  canni 
liowever,  is  not  the   case.     It  i 
that  in  some  instances  portions 
body  have  been  eaten.  For  exan: 
bra  ted  warrior  is  killed,  tlie  v 
times  cook  the  body,  and  each 
portion  of  it.    This   however 
from  any  predilection  for  hum; 
from  a  feeling  of  revenge,  and  pi 
some  underlying  notion  that  th< 
take  of  sucK  food  also  add  to  t 
portion  of  the  courage  which  or 
the  body.    Animated    by    the 
they  preserve  the  skulls   of  sut 
and  use  them  as  drinking  vessi 

The  skulls  of  the  dead  are 
served  by  their  friends,  in*ovid( 
have  died  natural  deaths,  or 
been  recovered  in  battle.     The 
laid  out  on  mats  for  eight  days, 
day  washed,  oiled,  and  laid  out 
shine  at  noon,  while  the  trie 
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»^  and  sing  praises  of  thd  dead.  The 
f  18  then  buried  for  a  time,  and  lastly, 
skull  is  removed,  cleaned,  oiled,  and 
red  away.  Each  £unily  preserve  the 
Is  of  their  ancestors,  and,  occasionally, 
g  them  out,  oil  them  afresh,  wreathe 
B  with  rtowers,and  set  food  before  them. 
a  family  change  their  residence,  they 
the  skulls  with  them. 
one  portion  of  the  Kingsmill  group, 
lanci,  or  Makin,  there  exists  the  most 
rdinary  funeral  ceremony  in  the  world. 
V  is  washed,  oiled,  exposed  to  the  sun, 
vailed  over,  as  already  related.  But, 
r  the  first  wailing,  it  is  laid  on  a  new 
spread  over  a  great  oblong  plate  or  tray 
m  of  tortoise-shell  sewed  together.    A 


number  of  persons  seat  themselves  opposite 
each  other  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  and 
support  the  plate  on  their  knees  as  long  as 
they  are  able.  When  they  are  tired,  they 
are  relieved  by  others,  and  thus  the  body  is 
borne  by  friends  and  relations  for  two  years, 
the  bearers  relieving  each  other  at  intervals. 
During  this  time  a  fire  is  kept  burning  in 
the  house,  and  is  never  extinguished  night 
or  day. 

After  the  two  years  have  expired,  the 
head  is  removed,  and  the  skull  cleaned  and 
preserved,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
and  not  until  that  time  are  the  bones 
wrapped  up  in  mats  and  buried.  The  place 
where  the  w^arriors  have  been  interred  is 
marked  with  three  stones. 
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We  now  come  to  that  very  interesting  group 
of  islands  called  the  Marquesas,  or  Men- 
DANA  Islands.  Both  these  names  derive 
their  origin  from  the  Spanish  navigator  Men- 
dftna,  who  discovered  them  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  discoverer  named  them 
Los  Marquesas  de  Mendo9a,  in  compliment 
to  the  then  Vic^eroy  of  Peru,  and  hy  many 
succeeding  voyagers  the  islands  have  heen 
called  hv  tne  name  of  their  discoverer. 

The  cliaracter  of  the  islands  is  rather  pe- 
culiar, and  very  picturesque.  They  are 
craggy,  mountainous,  and  volcanic,  naving 
exceeclingly  lofty  peaks  in  the  centre,  which 
look  at  a  distance  as  if  they  were  the  ruins 
of  vast  buildings.  Being  situated  near  the 
equator,  their  temperature  is  warm,  and,  as 
at  the  same  time  thev  are  well  watered,  the 
vegetation  is  peculiarly  luxuriant.  Like 
most  of  the  Polynesian  Islands,  the  Mar- 
Quesas  are  surrounded  with  coral  reefs;  but 
ttiese  are  not  so  large  as  is  generally  the 
case,  so  that,  although  the  navigation  among 
them  is  not  so  difficult  as  in  many  islands, 
the  ships  do  not  find  that  protection  from 
storms  which  is  afforded  by  the  great  coral 
reefs  of  other  islands. 

The  inhabitants  are  splendid  specimens  of 
humanity,  the  men  being  remarkable  for 
their  gigantic  size,  great  strength,  and  fine 
Bhap^,  which  emulates  those  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  statues.    One  of  the  chiefs  was 


feet  eight  inches  in  height,  and  said  that  he 
knew  another  chief  who  was  at  least  a  foot 
taller  than  himself 

In  general  they  wear  but  little  raiment,  a 
slight  piece  of  bark  cloth  round  the  waist 
being  the  only  garment  which  they  think 
needful,  the  place  of  clothing  being  supplied 
by  the  tattoo.  There  are  many  nations 
where  this  decoration  is  worn ;  but"^  there  are 
no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  carry 
it  out  so  fully  as  do  the  Marquesans,  every 
part  of  their  bodies,  even  to  the  crown  of 
the  head  and  the  fingers  and  toes,  being 
covered  with  the  pattern.  The  "Tattooed 
chiefs "  on  the  opposite  page  illustrate  the 
extent  to  wltich  the  Marauesans  carrj'  this 
custom.  This  extreme  elaboration  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  men,  the  women  contenting 
themselves  with  a  bracelet  or  two  tattooed 
on  their  arms,  and  a  few  similar  ornaments 
here  and  there.  A  very  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  tattooing  of  the  Marquesans 
is  given  in  Langsdorfi  's  "  Travels. '' — 

"  Sometimes  a  rich  islander  will,  either 
from  generosity,  ostentation,  or  love  to  his 
wife,  make  a  feast  in  honor  of  her  when  she 
has  a  bracelet  tattooed  round  her  arm,  or 
perhaps  her  ear  ornamented.  A  hog  is  then 
killed,  and  the  friends  of  both  sexes  are  in- 
vited to  partake  of  it,  the  occasion  of  the 
feast  being  made  known  to  them.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  same  courtesy  should  be  re- 


measured  carefully,  and  was  found  to  be  six  |  turned  in  case  of  the  wife  of  any  of  the  guests 
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being  pimctored.  This  is  one  of  the  few  oc- 
casions on  which  women  are  allowed  to  eat 
hoff>  flesh. 

"If,  in  a  very  dry  jrear,  bread-fruit,  hogs, 
roots,  and  other  provisions,  become  scarce, 
any  one  who  has  a  good  stock  of  them  (which 
commonly  happens  to  the  chief),  in  order  to 
distxibnte  the  stores,  keeps  open  table  for 
a  certain  time  to  an  appointed  number  of 
poor  artists,  who  are  bound  to  eivc  in  return 
some  strokes  of  the  tattoo  to  all  who  choose 
to  come  for  it  By  virtue  of  a  tapu,  all  these 
brethren  are  engaged  to  support  each  other, 
if  in  fViture  some  happen  to  be  in  need  while 
the  others  are  in  affluence. 

"  The  same  person  may  be  a  member  of 
several  of  these  societies;  but,  according  to 
what  we  could  learn,  a  portion  must  always 
be  given  to  the  priest,  or  magician,  as  he  is 
called,  even  if  he  be  not  a  member.  In  a 
time  of  scarcity,  also,  many  of  the  people  who 
have  been  tattooed  in  this  way  unite  as  an 
absolute  troop  of  banditti,  and  share  equally 
among  each  other  all  that  they  can  plunder 
or  kill. 

*'  The    figures  with   which  the  body  is 
tattooeil  are  chosen  with  great  care,  and  ap- 
propriate ornaments  are  selected  for  the  dif- 
ferent parts.    They  consist  partly  of  animals, 
partly  of  other  objects  which  have  some 
reference  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
islands;  and  every  figure  has  here,  as  in  the 
Friendly  Islands,  its  particular  name.    Upon 
an  accurate  examination,  curved  lines,  dia- 
monds, and  other  designs  are  often  distin- 
guishable between  rows  of  punctures,  which 
resemble  very  much  the  ornaments  called  h 
h  Grecqne. 

**The  most  perfect  symmetry  is  observed 
over  the  whole  body.  The  head  of  a  man  is 
tattooed  in  every  part;  the  breast  is  coin- 
monlv  ornamented  with  a  figure  resembling 
a  shield;  on  the  arms  and  tnighs  are  strips 
■ometimes  broader,  sometimes  narrower,  m 
Wch  directions  that  these  people  might  be 
▼erv  well  presumed  to  have  studied  anatomy, 
aoifto  be  acnuaiuted  with  the  course  and 
dimensions  of  the  muscles. 

*'  U|>ou  the  back  is  a  large  cross,  which 
begins  at  the  neck  and  ends  >vith  the  last 
▼crtebra.  In  the  front  of  the  thigh  are  otten 
figures  which  seem  intended  to  represent  the 
kumrin  face.  On  each  side  of  the  calf  of  the 
Jeg  is  an  oval  figure,  which  produces  a  very 
good  (^tfi!  t.  The  whole,  in  fact,  disi)lay8 
Diuch  tn.sfc  and  discrimination.  Some  of  tlie 
tendt^re^t  i)arts  of  the  body — the  eyelids,  for 
example — arc  the  only  |)arts  not  tattooed." 
As  m;iy  be  seen  by  tne  illustration  No.  2 
^u  thft  Int  )=:h  page,  even  the  hands  are  tat- 
tooed with  the  same  minute  care  that  is  be- 
stowed on  the  body.  Each  finger  has  its  own 
pattern,  so  that  the  hand  looks  as  if  enclosed 
^Q  a  very  tight-fitting  glove.  The  reader 
^'11  notice  the  great  length  of  the  nails. 
Among  the  Marquesans,  as  among  the  Chi- 
^^^y  very  long  nails  are  esteemed  as  a  mark 


of  rank,  being  a  proof  that  the  wearer  is  not 
obliged  to  do  any  hard  work. 

This  elaborate  oruameDtation  answers  the 
purpose  of  dress,  and  is  considered  as  such. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  useless  to  undergo  so 
much  pain,  and  to  pay  the  operator  such 
costlv  fees,  if  the  tattooing  were  to  be  hid- 
den by  clothing.  The  men,  therefore,  wear 
nothing  but  a  slight  cloth  round  their  waists, 
and  the  women  of  rank  a  similar  garment, 
with  the  addition  of  a  larger  piece  which 
they  throw  over  their  bodies  to  keep  oft*  the 
darkening  rays  of  the  sun. 

Few  phenomena  struck  the  earlier  travel- 
lers more  than  the  difl'erence  in  appear- 
ance and  stature  between  the  men  and  the 
women;  and  the  same  writer  who  has  just 
been  quoted  remarks  more  than  once  that  it 
was  difticult  to  believe  that  the  undersized, 
stumpy,  awkward  women  could  have  been 
the  parents  of  the  nuiguificent,  gigantic,  and 
graceful  men.  There  is,  however,  a  great 
distinction  between  the  women  of  rank  and 
those  of  the  lower  orders.  As  was  after- 
ward discovered,  the  better  class  of  women, 
who  for  some  time  kept  themselviis  aloof 
from  the  strangers,  being  well  developed, 
and  of  a  fair  complexion,  about  which  they 
were  very  careful,  enveloped  themselves  in 
their  bark  cloths,  and  never  ventured  into 
the  sunsliine  without  holding  over  their 
heads  a  bunch  of  leaves  by  way  of  parasol. 

So  careful  are  they  of  their  complexions, 
that  if  they  find  themselves  getting  sun- 
burnt they  have  a  mode  of  bleaching  them- 
selves again,  which  they  adopt  before  all 
great  ceremonies,  thou«di  at  the  cost  of  much 
time  and  trouble.  They  take  the  sap  of 
three  trees,  with  which  they  anoint  the 
whole  body.  The  immediate  eftect  of  the 
mixture  is  to  dye  the  skin  of  a  deep  black. 
The  pigment  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
skin  for  six  days,  during  which  time  the 
woman  remains  within  the  house.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time  she  bathes,  when  all 
the  black  dye  comes  off,  and  the  skin  is  left 
beautifully  fair. 
A  woman  who  has  just  undergone  this 

Erocess,  and  who  has  dressed  herself  in  all 
er  native  finery,  is  a  very  striking  object, 
her  body  being  gracefully  enveloped  in  bark 
cloth,  her  hair  adorned  with  flowers,  and  her 
fair  skin  almost  without  ornament  except 
upon  the  feet,  hands,  and  arms,  which  ap- 
pear as  if  she  were  wearing  boots,  gloves, 
and  bracelets. 

The  mode  of  tattooing  is  almost  exactly 
like  that  of  the  Samoan  islanders,  except 
that  the  "  comb  '■  is  made  of  the  wing-bone 
of  the  tropic  bird.  The  operation  is  always 
conductecl  in  certain  houses  belonging  to 
the  professional  tattooers,  who  lay  on  these 
buildings  a  tapu,  which  renders  them  unap« 
proachable  by  women.  As  is  the  case  in 
Samoa,  the  best  tattooers  are  men  of  great 
importance,  and  are  paid  highly  for  their 
services,  a  Marquesan  thinking  that  he  is 
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bound  to  be  liberal  toward  a  man  to  whom 
he  is  indebted  for  the  charms  which  he 
values  so  highlj\  These  men  gain  their 
skill  by  practising  on  the  lower  orders,  who 
are  too  poor  to  pay  for  being  tattooed,  and 
who  would  rather  wear  a  bad  tattoo  than 
none  at  all.  A  considerable  amount  is  gen- 
erally exacted  at  each  operation,  which  lasts 
from*  three  to  six  months;  and  so  elaborate 
is  the  process,  that  a  really  complete  tattoo 
can  hardly  be  finished  until  the  man  is  thirty 
years  old. 

By  the  time  that  the  last  piece  of  tattoo  is 
executed,  the  first  generally  begins  to  fade, 
and  if  the  man  is  rich  enough  he  has  the 
pattern  renewed.  Some  men  have  been  tat- 
tooed three  times,  and,  as  the  patterns  can- 
not be  made  to  coincide  precisely  with  each 
other,  the  result  is  that  the  whole  skin  be- 
comes nearly  as  dark  as  that  of  a  negro.  In 
this  state  it  is  greatly  admired,  not  because 
the  effect  is  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but  because 
it  is  an  indubitable  mark  of  wealth.  The 
pigment  used  in  the  tattooing  is  the  well- 
known  aleurita,  or  candle  nut,  burned  to  a 
fine  charcoal  and  mixed  with  water. 

The  ornaments  worn  by  the  men  are  more 
imposing  than  those  of  the  women.  In  the 
first  place,  they  allow  the  hair  to  grow  to  a 
considerable  length,  and  dispose  of  it  in  va- 
rious ways.  For  a  number  of  years  it  is  tied 
in  a  bunch  on  the  top  of  the  head;  but  when 
the  man  is  rich  enough  to  be  entirely  tat- 
tooed, he  shaves  all  the  head  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  patch  at  each  side,  in  order  to  allow 
the  pattern  of  the  tattoo  to  be  extended  over 
his  head.  In  such  a  case,  the  tuft  of  hair  at 
each  side  is  still  suffered  to  grow  long,  but  is 
twisted  into  a  conical  form,  so  as  to  make  a 
sort  of  horn  projecting  outward  over  each 
temple.  Examples  of  this  curious  mode  of 
wearing  the  hair  may  be  seen  in  the  illus- 
tration Xo.  1,  on  page  104C. 

Sometimes  a  man  may  be  seen  wearing 
the  whole  of  his  hair  in  curled  ringlets. 
Such  men  are  cultivating  a  crop  for  sale,  as 
the  Marquesans  are  very  fond  of  decorat- 
ing with  these  ringlets  the  handles  of  their 
spears  and  clubs,  and  of  making  them  into 
ornamental  figures  which  arc  worn  on  the 
ankles.  The  most  valued  of  these  decora- 
tions are  long  white  human  beards,  which 
are  grown  for  the  express  purpose,  and  sold 
at  a  very  high  price.  The  purchaser  uses 
them  either  as  plumes  for  his  head  or  as 
ornamental  appendages  to  his  conch-shell 
trumpet.  One  of  these  beards  is  now  al- 
ways reckoned  as  equivalent  in  value  to  a 
musket,  and  before  fire-arms  were  intro- 
duced was  estimated  at  an  equally  high 
rate. 

The  ear  ornaments  of  the  Marquesan  men 
are  very  curious.  An  univalve  shell,  of  a 
dead-white  color,  is  cut  into  a  circular  shape, 
and  filled  with  a  sort  of  cement  made  of  me 
resin  and  wood  of  the  bread-fVuit  tree.  Into 
this  cement  is  pressed  an  ivory  stem,  carved 


with  figures  in  relief,  so  that  the  whole  or- 
nament looks  like  a  very  large  white  headed 
nail.    The  stem  is  pushed  through  a  hole  in 
the  lobe  of  the  ear,  so  that  the  head  of  the 
nail  projects  forward,  as  seen  in  the  right- 
hand  figure  of  "  tattooed  chiefs "  on  page 
i046.  The  name  of  the  ornament  is  *'  taiana.** 
Ornaments  made  of  whales^  teeth  are  as 
fashionable  among  the  Marquesans  as  among 
the  Polynesians,  and  are  worn  by  the  chiefs 
suspendfed  round  their  necks.     Wooden  or- 
naments bleached  white  are  also  used,  and 
others  are  cut  from  shells.    One  ornament 
of  which,  they  are  very  fond  is  made  from 
wood,    wax,    and    seeds.      It    is    in    the 
form  of  a  horseshoe,  the  framework  being 
made  of  wood,  which  is  thickly  covered  with 
wax.    Into  this  are  pressed  the  pretty  black 
and  scarlet  seeds  of  the  Ahrus  precatoriuSj 
arranged  in  rows  radiating  to  the  circumfer- 
ence.   One  of  these  ornaments  is  shown  in 
the  illustration  No.  3,  on  the  same  page  and 
is  drawn  from  a  specimen  in  my  collection. 
It  measures  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  is 
slightly  concave  on  the  outside,  and  convex 
on  the  inside.    Very  great  pains  have  been 
taken    in   arranging    the  seeds;    they  are 
placed  in  a  regular  series  of  double  rows, 
the  black  portion  of  each  seed  being  pressed 
into  the  wax,  so  that  only  the  brilhant  scar- 
let portion  is  visible.    Upward  of  eight  hun- 
dred beads  have  been  used  in  making  this 
ornament,  so  that  the  trouble  which  is  taken 
by  the  natives  is  very  great 

Some  of  the  chiefs  wear  a  very  curious 
ornament,  which  seems  to  take  the  place  of 
the  hair  which  they  shave  from  their  own 
heads,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a  large 
bunch  of  haij  cut  from  the  head  of  a  wife. 
As  a  rule,  the  Marquesan  removes  ^1  hair 
from  the  body,  except  from  the  head,  only 
one  or  two  of  the  very  old  men  allowing 
a  few  straggling  hairs  on  the  chin. 

In  LangsdortTs  travels  an  amusing  inci- 
dent occurred,  illustrative  of  tliat  feeling. 
In  those  days  close  shaving  was  the  custom 
in  Europe,  so  that  when  the  officers  went 
on  shore  they  were  found  to  have  conformed 
to  the  fashion  of  the  islands.  Tliey  were 
talking  very  amicably  together,  when  sud- 
denly a  chief  stared  intently  into  the  face  of 
one  of  the  officers,  and,  with  horror  depicted 
in  his  features,  rushed  forward,  and  grasped 
him  tightly.  The  officer  naturally  thought 
that  he  was  going  to  be  murdered;  but  the 
fact  was,  that  the  Marquesan  had  actually 
discovered  a  hair  on  his  face,  and  was  going 
to  pull  it  out  with  his  shell  tweezers. 

When  they  wish  to  be  considered  as  wear- 
ing full  dress,  the  better  class  of  men  wear 
a  most  elaborate  cap,  made  of  fibre,  feathers, 
and  shells.  First,  a  broad  fillet  is  plaitecf 
from  cocoa-nut  fibre,  so  as  to  pass  round  the 
forehead,  after  the  manner  of  a  cap  without 
a  crown.  On  the  centre  of  this  fillet  is 
fixed  a  large  plate  of  mother-o'-pearl,  deco- 
rated with  carving.    In  the  miadle  of  this 
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plate  is  fixed  a  smaller  but  similarly  shaded  i 
plate  of  tortoise-shell,  and  in  tlio  middle  of 
that  a  still  smaller  disc  of  pearl  shell.  Some 
headdresses  have  three  of  these  ornaments, 
as  is  the  case  with  that  which  is  figured  in 
the  Marqiiesan  chief  on  the  1046th  page. 

In  the  fillet  are  also  fastened  a  number  of 
feathers,  either  from  tlie  tail  of  the  cock  or 
from  that  of  the  tropic  bird,  so  that  when 
the  fillet  is  bound  on  tlie  forehead  the  feath- 
ers will  stand  upright  The  feathers  of  the 
tropic  bird  are  greatly  prized  by  the  nati\es, 
who  use  them  for  various  ornaments,  and 
display  great  ingenuity  in  procuring  them. 
Instead  of  killing  the  birds,  and  so  stopping 
the  supply  of  feathers,  thev  steal  upon  tliem 
when  they  are  asleep,  and  ciexterously  twitch 
out  the  two  long  tail-feathers.  In  process 
of  time  the  feathers  grow  again,  and  so  the 
supply  is  kept  up.  I  mention  the  custom 
because  it  is  contrary  to  the  recklessness 
respecting  the  future  which  is  usually  found 
among  savages. 

The  houses  of  the  Marquesans  are  rather 
peculiar,  especially  those  of  the  better  kind. 
TTie   native  builder  begins  w4th  making  a 

Elatform  of  large  stones,  many  of  them 
ciug  so  enormous  that  ten  or  twelve  men 
are  required  to  move  them.  This  platform 
is  from  ten  to  eleven  feet  high,  and  about 
thirty  feet  long  by  twelve  wide.  Upon  this 
is  erected  the  house,  which  is  built  with  the 
back  very  much  higher  than  the  front,  so 
that  the  roof  slopes  considerably,  the  back 
being  perhaps  twelve  or  more  feet  in  height, 
and  the  front  only  five  feet  The  door  is 
naturally  small,  and  no  one  can  enter  with- 
out stooping.  The  walls  at  the  end  are  no 
higher  tnan  that  of  the  front,  so  that  a  con- 
wderable  portion  of  each  end  is  left  open. 
As,  however,  the  climate  of  the  Marquesas 
is  80  equalile,  this  is  rather  an  advantage 
than  otherwise. 

The  interior  of  the  house  is  divided  into 
two  portions,  one  of  which  is  left  bare,  with 
no  covering  to  the  stony  floor,  while  the 
other  part  is  considered  as  the  dwelling- 
place,  and  the  floor  is  covered  with  mats. 
The  walls  are  also  covered  with  matting. 
2^ear  the  back  wall  is  the  strangely  made 
fiimily  bed.  Two  horizontal  poles  are  placed 
about  six  feet  apart,  and  a  foot  or  so  from 
the  ground,  and  the  space  between  them  is 
filled  w^ith  drv  grass  covered  with  mats. 
The  sleepers  lie  on  tlie  mats,  resting  the 
back  of  their  heads  on  one  pole,  and  their 
feet  on  the  other,  and  pass  the  night  in  this 
position,  which  seems  to  have  been  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  sl(?epers  as 
oncomfortabje  as  possible.  Round  the  walls 
are  hung  the  weapons  and  implements  of 
the  owiier,  such  as  spears,  clubs,  stilts, 
drums,  slings,  axes,  and  similar  articles. 
The  houses  are  always  placed  near  trees, 
so  that  they  may  have  the  advantage  of 
shade. 

The  Marquesans  have  a  carious  custom  of 
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erecting  small  and  highly  decorated  build- 
ings in  honor  of  the  children  of  great  chiefs. 
These  buildings  are  considered  as  acknowl- 
edgments of  the  legitimacy  of  the  children; 
and  if  they  were  omitted,  \he  parents  would 
consider  lliemsclves  insulted.  Thoj'  are 
protected  by  tapu,  and  after  they  are  made 
are  not  repaired,  but  allowed  to  clecay.  Dr. 
Bennett,  in  his  ''  Whaling  Voyage  round 
the  Globe,"  thus  describes  those  edifices:  — 

"  This  compliment  had  been  paid  to 
Entities  daughter  at  Vaitahii  a  few  weeks 
before  our  arriv.il.  It  consisted  of  t\\% 
small  huts,  neatly  built  with  peeled  hibiscus 
rods,  which  were  covered  with  white  tappa 
(bark  cloth)  and  stained  cocoa-nut  sinuXjt 
The  interior  was  occupied  by  many  of  the 
same  rods  ranged  vertically,  graduated  in 
height,  and  entwined  with  bunches  of  herbs. 
The  face  of  the  building  was  ornamented  by 
a  few  boards,  painted  with  mystic  figures  in 
black  and  red. 

"The  white  and  delicate  appearance  of 
the  hibiscus  rods,  the  fluttering  pennants 
of  fine  tappa,  and  the  various  gaudy  hues 
employed,  ^ave  the  entire  edifice  a  fantastic 
and  imposing  appearance.  A  low  stone 
wall  enclosed  the  two  huts,  and  within  its 
precincts  were  several  bundles  of  cocoa-nut 
leaves  placed  upright,  and  intended  to  rep- 
resent the  tutelary  deities  of  the  spot  A 
striking  edifice  of  the  same  description  had 
been  erected  in  honor  of  Eutiti  s  son  at 
Anamaihai,  the  territory  of  his  guardian. 
It  diff*ered  from  that  dedicated  to  his  sister 
in  being  placed  on  an  elevated  stone  plat- 
form, as  well  as  in  having  a  long  \rick«r 
basket  placed  at  the  entrance." 

In  every  village  there  is  a  sort  of  amphi- 
theatre, in  which  the  dancing  and.  similar 
amusements  are  conducted.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  natives  choose  a  sheltered  and  level 
spot,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  rising^ 
banks.  The  middle  of  the  amphitheatre  is 
carefully  smoothed  and  covered  with  mats^ 
and  the  rising  banks  serve  as  seats  for  the 
spectators. 

When  a  dance  is  to  be  performed,  the  mats 
are  laid  afresh,  and  a  large  amount  of  food 
is  prepared.  The  spectators  take  the  food 
with  tnem,  and,  seated  on  the  banks,  remaia 
there  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
The  dances  are  not  very  graceful,  consist 
ing  principally  of  jumpiiig,  without  moving 
from  the  same  spot  Various  ornaments 
are  used  by  the  aancers,  the  most  curious 
of  which  are  the  fincer-rings,  which  arc 
made  of  plaited  fibre,  SMdorned  with  the  long 
tail-feathers  of  the  tropic  bird.  When 
women  dance  they  are  not  allowed  to  wear 
clothing  of  any  description,  and  this  for  a 
curious  reason.  None  danee  except  those 
whose  husbands  or  brothers  have  been 
killed  in  war  or  taken  priseners,  and  the 
absence  of  clothing  is  accepted  as  an  expres- 
sion of  sorrow  on  their  part,  and  of  ven- 
I  geance  on  the  part  of  the  spectators. 
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They  have  several  other  amusemente, 
which  are  conducted  in  this  theatre,  or 
pahooa,  as  it  is  called.  The  Marquesans  are 
most  accomplished  stilt-walkers,  and  go 
through  performances  which  would  excite 
the  envy  of  any  professional  acrobat  One 
of  the  games  in  which  they  most  delight  is 
a*  race  on  stilts,  in  which  each  performer 
tries,  not  only  to  distance  his  opponents, 
but  to  cross  their  course  and  upset  them. 
They  are  such  adepts  at  this  pastime  that 
they  walk  over  the  rough  stones  of  the 
^oiise  platform  with  ease  and  security. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  portrait  of 
the  Marquesan  chief,  he  will  see  that  the 
hfead  is  not  only  decorated  with  the  feather 
fillet,  but  is  also  covered  with  a  veil  that 
falls  on  either  side  of  the  face.  This  is  a 
mark  of  war,  and  is  worn  when  chiefs  go 
into  battle.  The  Marquesans  do  not  use 
the  bow  and  arrow,  but  they  throw  spears, 
sling  stones,  and  use  clubs.  The  slings  are 
made  of  plaited  gL*ass,  and  are  very  power- 
ful, often  exceedmg  five  feet  in  length,  and 
carrying  stones  of  a  considerable  size.  The 
spears  are  generally  about  ten  feet  long, 
and  the  clubs  are  carved  out  of  hard  wood, 
which  is  made  harder  by  burying  the  weap- 
ons for  a  considerable  time  in  the  mud. 

They  are  fierce  in  war,  and  are  never  sat- 
isfied until  they  have  gained  a  trophy  of 
victory.  When  a  Marquesan  kills  an  enemy, 
he  cuts  off  the  head  of  his  fallen  antagonist, 
tears  open  the  skull,  and  eats  the  brain. 
He  then  cleans  the  skull  very  carefully, 
adorns  it  with  tufls  of  bristles,  and  slings  it 
by  a  cord  to  his  girdle.  When  he  goes  to 
battle  again  he  dways  carries  this  trophy 
with  him,  partly  on  account  of  the  respect  in 
which  it  is  held  by  his  comrades,  and  partly 
in  order  to  strike  awe  into  the  enemy  by  the 
Bight  of  so  redoubtable  a  warrior. 

According  to  most  travellers,  the  Marque- 
sans are  a  quarrelsome  people  among  them- 
selves, and  much  addicted  to  making  raids 
in  each  other's  districts.  These  districts 
are  generally  divided  from  each  other  by 
natural  boundaries,  such  as  mountain-spurs 
and  ridges,  many  of  which  are  of  enormous 
height,  and  so  steep  and  precipitous  as  to 
be  almost  inaccessible.  The  worst  part  of 
their  mode  of  warfare  is  not  the  cruelty 
exercised  on  the  vanquished  warriors,  but 
on  the  destructiqn  to  property,  and  the 
distress  inflicted  on  non-combatants. 

When  one  chief  intends  to  make  war 
upon  another,  he  tries  to  steal  by  night  into 
the  district  of  his  enemy,  and  silently  dam- 
ages all  the  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nut  trees 
he  can  find.  The  former  are  stripped  of 
their  bark,  and,  though  their  vitality  is  so 
great  that  they  are  not  absolutely  killed  by 
the  injury,  they  bear  no  more  fruit  for  five 
years,  and  thus  the  whole  population  are  de- 
prived of  an  essential  article  of  diet,  and  for 
a  long  time  are  reduced  to  great  straits  for 
want  of  food. 


The  tocoa-nut  trees  are  killed  after  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  The  destroyer  walks  up  the 
tree  after  the  mode  employed  by  these  isl- 
anders; namely,  by  applying  the  palms  of 
his  hands  to  either  side  of  the  trunk,  and  so 
ascending  the  tree  in  monkey  fashion.  He 
then  bruises  with  a  stone  the  central  shoot, 
or  "  cabbage  "  of  the  palm,  and  descends  the 
tree,  knowing  that  it  must  soon  die.  The 
reason  for  the  fatal  nature  of  the  iiyury  is, 
that  the  tree  is  an  endogenous  one,  and  con- 
sequently the  destruction  of  the  central  bud 
involves  the  death  of  the  tree.  Sometimes 
the  tree  is  killed  in  another  way,  a  sea-slug 
(heche-<h7ner)  being  laid  at  the  root  of  the 
"  cabbage,"  killing  the  tree  as  it  decays. 

Quarrelsome  as  they  are  and  cruel  to  the 
persons  and  property  of  the  vanquished, 
they  have  yet  some  slight  etiquette  in  war, 
one  rule  of  which  is  so  curious  that  it  must 
be  given  in  the  relator's  own  words: — 

^^June  18.  —  Captain  Biggs  of  the  General 
Gates^  just  arrived  from  the  Marquesas,  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
his  life  there.  At  the  island  of  Nukaniva, 
as  he  was  attempting  to  go  on  shore,  a  na- 
tive chief,  assisted  by  a  posse  of  dependants, 
seized  and  carried  him  off,  stripped  him  of 
his  clothing,  and  then  presented  him  to  the 
king,  an  infirm  old  man,  who  took  him  under 
his  protection.  That  protection,  however, 
coula  have  little  availed  him,  for  the  sov- 
ereign had  not  power  to  set  the  prisoner  at 
liberty  unless  a  suitable  ransom  were  paid 
for  him. 

*^  The  captors  first  demanded  five  muskets 
and  five  barrels  of  gunpowder,  which  being 
agreed  to,  they  rose  in  their  violent  extor- 
tion, and  reqtlired  more;  and  this  also  being 
conceded,  they  still  refused  to  liberate  him 
unless  their  rapacity  was  still  further  grati- 
fied. The  captain  then  resolutely  stood  out, 
and  insisted  on  being  set  at  liberty,  at  the 
same  time  having  but  small  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing it,  or  any  other  issue  of  his  captivity  ex- 
cept to  be  killed  and  eaten  by  these  canmbals, 
some  of  whom  had  conspired  to  spear  him, 
but  the  king's  authority  restrained  their 
violence. 

"At  length,  however,  the  terms  of  ran- 
som being  settled,  he  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
leased; but  here  an  unexpected  difficult 
arose.  The  law  of  the  land  requires  that 
whoever  captures  another  on  board  of  a 
boat  must,  when  the  prisoner  is  at  liberty, 
carry  him  down  to  the  water  again,  and  re- 
instate him  in  the  same  situation  as  he  was 
found.  This  the  cowardly  and  treacherous 
chief,  who  had  readily  acted  the  part  of  kid- 
napper, was  unwilling  to  do,  lest  he  should 
be  shot  from  the  ship.  The  obligation, 
however,  being  indispensable,  he  obtained 
the  captain^s  assurance  that  no  harm  should 
be  attempted  against  him,  and  then  per- 
formed the  ungracious  oflSce.  When  Cap- 
tain Biggs  had  reached  his  vessel,  the  na- 
tives  on  tiie  shore  gave  three  hideoas  howl^ 
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k  were  returned  by  three  hearty  cheers 


iding  that  their  captive  had  been  so 
able  to  them,  the  natives  tried  boldly 
ce  the  ship,  and  displayed  equal  ingenu- 
nd  daring  in  their  attempt.    On  the 


evening  a  native  was  detected  in  try-  >     By  this  mode  of  fishing  great  numbers 


C 


f  cut  the  cable,  and  was  shot  for  liis 
ity.  Finding  that  an  open  assault  of 
ind  was  useless,  the  natives,  who  are 
Brful  divers,  swam  off  to  the  shi^,  car- 
jwith  them  a  rope,  one  end  of  which 
■fltened  to  the  rudder,  well  under  the 
^  tbe  other  end  being  carried  ashore. 
tely  this  trick  was  discovered  in 
Bare  the  ship,  and,  had  not  the  rope 
tn,  the  natives  would  have  waited 
vessel  weighed  anchor,  and  then 
jed  her  ashore. 

_  above  narrative  the  Marquesans 
ribcd  as  cannibals.    It  is,  however, 
'itftil  whether  they  can  be  justly 
.with  this  revolting  custom. 

iS  of  the  Marquesans  are  fur- 
outriggers,  after  the  custom  of 
and  are  well-built  and  swift 
They  have,  besides  the  outrigger, 
tage  projecting  over  the  stem,  on 
steersman  stands  when  the  vessel 
aaiL    The  bow  of  the    canoe  is 
led  up  in  front,  probably  for  the 
of  acting  as  a  defence  to  the  row- 
sn  advancing  against  an  enemy. 
ire  very  skilful  in  the  fishing  art, 
line  and  net    They  have  differ- 
of  using  both  these  implements. 
.they  fish  with  the  line,  they  some- 
It  the  hook,  pass  the  line  over  the 
angle  in  the  mode  adopted  in  this 
Sut  when  thev  fish  for  the  alba- 
employ  a  totally  different  method, 
some  resemblance  to  fly  fishing, 
it  the  bait  is  not  made  to  repre- 
insect,  but  a  fish. 

ingenious  imitation  of  a  flying 

le  bv  cutting  the  shape  of  the  fish 

mother-of-pearl  shell,  and  insert- 

igr   tuft  of  hog's  bristles  at  either 

present  the  wing  fins,  and  another 

extremity  to  do  duty  for  the  tail. 

mned  with  a  hook,  and  fastened  to 

of  a  line,  the  other  end  of  which  is 

to  the  top  of  a  long  bamboo  rod 

in  the  stem  of  the  canoe.    Sail  is 

and  the  vessel  is  driven  over  the 

li   flill  speed,  the  sham  fiying-fish 

and  bounding  tlurough  the  air  in  a 

ttat  wonderrally  resembles  the  ac- 

I  tfie  liTing  fish.    The  albacore  natu- 

tlie  Imit  for  a  real  fish,  leaps  at 

'jm  cataghi  befinre  it  has  time  to  dis- 

imposition. 

ling  is  carried  on  in  several  modes, 

.mooiciirioos  and  perhaps  the  most 

— «-«..  pl^Q  1^  ^^^  which  compels 

to  fNmae   his   occupation 


net  and  a  stick  about  two  feet  in  length, 
jumps  into  the  water,  and  dives  among  tlie 
coral,  holding  his  net  over  the  nooks  and 
crevices  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
stick  he  drives  the.  fish  out  of  their  hiding 
places  into  the  net. 


Ho  takes  with  Idm  a  nand-lsafety. 


are  captured,  but  the  fisherman  is  always 
exposed  to  two  dangers.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  a  chance  that  a  shark  may  come  up 
unobserved,  and  carry  off  a  limb,  even  if  it 
does  not  Wll  the  man.  The  Marquesans 
are  such  excellent  swimmers  that  they  care 
little  for  a  shark  as  long  as  they  can  see 
him,  and  it  is  only  when  the  terrible  fish 
darts  unexpectedly  out  of  a  hiding  place 
that  they  know  any  real  fear. 

Sometimes  a  ratner  strange  circumstance 
occasions  the  death  of  the  diver.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  up  to  the  time 
when  a  man  can  afford  to  have  his  head  tat- 
tooed he  wears  his  hair  very  long,  and  tied 
up  in  a  knot  on  the  crown  of  his  head.  Be- 
fore going  into  the  water,  the  natives  untie 
the  fillet,  and  allow  the  hair  to  float  down 
their  backs.  It  has  occasionally  happened 
that  a  diver,  who  has  thus  prepared  himself, 
finds,  when  he  tries  to  rise  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  that  his  long  floating  hair  has  be- 
come entangled  in  the  oranching  coral ;  and, 
as  he  has  already  remained  under  water 
nearly  as  long  as  his  breath  will  last,  he  is 
sometimes  drowned  before  he  has  time  to 
extricate  himself.  * 

When  a  Marquesan  dies  a  natural  death, 
his  relatives  make  great  preparation  for  his 
funeral,  including  the  usual  accompaniment 
of  feasting.  They  send  for  a  "tana,"  or 
priest,  who  makes  a  long  oration  over  the 
corpse,  which  is  then  delivered  to  the  rela- 
tives, who  have  a  long  and  disagreeable  task 
before  them.  They  first  wash  the  body 
thoroughly,  and  then  rub  it  with  cocoa-nut 
oil,  laying  it  in  the  sun,  and  turning  it  con- 
tinually. Several  times  daily  the  corpse  is 
newly  anointed,  until  at  last  the  combined 
effects  of  the  sun  and  oil  reduce  it  to  a 
mummy.  Wrapped  in  cloth,  it  is  laid  on  a 
bier,  and  deposited  in  the  cemetery. 

Each  district  has  its  cemetery,  or  "  moral," 
which  is  adorned  with  gigantic  human  fig- 
ures carved  in  wood,  and  similar  decorations. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  held  in  great 
respect  by  the  inhabitants  of  its  district 
Unfortunately,  the  inhabitants  of  other  dis- 
tricts hold  it  m  no  respect  at  all,  and,  when 
war  is  declared,  try  to  steal  out  of  the  moral 
the  body  of  any  man  of  rank.  When, 
therefore,  war  seems  to  be  imminent,  the 
bodies  are  carried  away  and  hidden,  or 
sometimes  buried.  A  similar  custom  pre- 
vails in  many  parts  of  Polynesia,  and  Mr. 
Williams  mentions  an  instance  where  a  man 
climbed  an  apparently  inaccessible  precipice 
with  a  corpse  lashed  to  his  back,  placed  the 
body  on  a  lofty  shelf,  and  descended   in 
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Between  the  Hervey  and  the  Tongan 
groups,  there  lies  an  island  which  was 
called  by  Captain  Cook  "  Savage  Island," 
on  account  of  the  behavior  of  the  natives, 
who    not   only  declined  his   overtures  of 

Eeace,  but  attacked  him  *'  like  so  many  wild 
oars."     The  native  name  of  the  island  is 
Niue. 

This  ferocity  of  theirs  is  due  to  an  ancient 
custom  of  putting  to  death  all  strangers 
who  land  on  their  shores,  a  fate  from  which 
even  their  own  people  do  not  escape,  if  they 
have  been  absent  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  history  of  this  strange  people  has  of 
late  years  become  better  known,  owing  to 
the  exertions  of  the  missionaries,  who  have 
discovered  that  fear  rather  than  ferocity 
was  the  cause  of  this  savage  custom.  They 
had  an  idea  that  their  island  was  naturally 
free  from  disease,  and  that  all  ailments 
were  brought  by  foreigners,  and  they  in 
consequence  had  a  law  that  all  foreigners 
should  be  killed  as  soon  as  they  could  be  cap- 
tured. 

On  one  occasion  a  native  teacher  nar- 
rowly escaped  death  in  consequence  of  his 
absence.  He  was  obliged  to  exert  all  his 
powers  of  eloquence  to  persuade  his  coun- 
trymen to  spare  him  for  a  time,  so  that  he 
might  keep  himself  far  away  from  their  resi- 
dence, ana  purily  himself  by  the  healthy  air 
of  Nine. 

When  Mr.  Williams  visited  the  island,  he 
contrived  to  induce  two  lads  to  ^o  off  with 
him  for  the  purpose  of  being  instructed. 
They  were  at  first  very  miserable  on  board, 
and  howled  incessantly  for  the  first  few 


off  to  be  fattened  and  eaten.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  the  sailors  were  eating  pork,^nd 
not  human  flesh,  they  became  reconciled  to 
their  lot,  and  were  even  pleased  at  the  pros- 
pect of  seeing  new  lands.  These  lads  were 
taken  to  Raietea,  and,  having  been  educated 
for  their  task,  were  sent  home  again.  Un- 
fortunately, soon  after  their  arrival,  an  epi- 
demic disease  spread  over  the  island,  and  the 
natives,  naturally  attributing  it  to  the  two 
travellers,  killed  them  both. 

The  first  white  man  who  landed  there 
since  the  time  of  Cook  met  with  a  sinijular 
fate.  A  ship  was  lying  off  the  island,  and 
bartering  with  the  natives.  Just  as  the 
ship  got  under  weigh,  the  master  flung  one 
of  the  sailors  overboard  among  the  savages, 
who  took  him  on  shore,  and  held  a  great  de- 
bate as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Some 
were  for  keeping  up  the  old  custom,  and 
killing  him,  but  others  argued  that  tlie  man 
had  not  landed  of  his  own  free  will,  and 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  liable  to  the  usual 
penalty,  even  though  salt  water  was  in  his 
eye  —  this  being  the  mark  of  a  shipwreck. 

After  a  vast  amount  of  discussion  they 
agreed  to  a  compromise,  put  him  into  a 
canoe,  gave  him  a  quantity  of  bananas  and 
cocoa-nuts,  and  sent  him  out  to  sea.  The 
man  contrived  to  slip  on  shore  again  with- 
out being  seen,  and,  after  hiding  in  caves 
for  some  days,  he  succeeded  in  getting  on 
board  a  whaler  that  was  passing  near  the 
island. 

The  appearance  of  the  natives  as  they  were 
before  the  missionaries  came  to  them  was 
anything  but  prepossessing.    Mr.  Williams 


days,  thinking  that  the  white  sailors  were  gives  a  graphic  account  of  an  old  chief  who 
cannibals  and  that  they  were  only  carried  >  was  mduced,  after  much  trouble,  to  come  on 
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board.  "  His  appearance  vaa  truly  terrific. 
He  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  his  person 
tail,  his  cheek-bones  raised  and  prominent, 
and  his  countenance  most  forbidding.  His 
whole  body  was  smeared  with  charcoal,  his 
hair  and  beard  were  long  and  gray,  and  the 
latter,  plaited  and  twisted  together,  hung 
from  his  mouth  like  so  many  rat's  tails.  He 
wore  no  clothing  except  a  narrow  strip  of 
cloth  round  his  loins,  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  a  spear  through,  or  any  other  article 
lie  might  wish  to  carry. 

"'On  reaching  the  aeck  the  old  man  was 
most  frantic  in  his  gesticulations,  leaping 
about  from  place  to  place,  and  using  the 
most  vociferous  exclamations  at  everything 
he  saw.  All  attempts  at  conversation  with 
him  were  entirely  useless,  as  we  could  not 
persuade  him  to  stand  still  for  a  single  sec- 
ond. Our  natives  attempted  to  clothe  him, 
by  fastening  round  his  person  a  piece  of  na- 
tive cloth,  but,  tearing  it  off  in  a  rage,  he 
threw  it  upon  deck,  and,  stamping  upon  it 
exclaimed,  'Am  I  a  woman,  that  I  should 
be  encumbered  with  that  stuff?' 

'•lie  tlien  proceeded  to  give  us  a  speci- 
men of  a  war  dance,  which  he  commenced 
by  poisin<j  and  quivering  his  spear,  running 
to  and  tro,  leaping  and  vociferating,  as 
though  possessed  hy  the  spirit  of  wildness. 
Then  he  distorted  his  features  most  horribly 
by  extending  his  mouth,  gnashing  his  teeth, 
and  forcing  his  eves  almost  out  of  their 
soclvbts.  At  length  he  concluded  this  exhi- 
bition by  thrusting  the  whole  of  his  long 
grey  beard  into  his  mouth,  and  gnawing  it 
with  tlie  most  savage  vengeance.  During 
the  whole  of  the  penormance  he  kept  up  a 
loud  and  hideous  howl.  On  the  preceding 
page  the  artist  has  given  the  reader  an  illus- 
tration of  this  singular  war  dance  of  the 
Xiuans. 

These  islanders  do  not  use  the  tattoo, 
though  they  are  fond  of  decorating  their 
bodies  with  paint  Those  who  come  on 
board  European  vessels  are  delighted  to  be 
adorned  with  streaks  and  spots  of  red  and 
green  paint,  especially  the  latter,  which  is  a 
novelty  to  them,  and  for  which  they  are 
willing  to  pay  highly.  At  a  little  distance, 
they  look  much  as  if  they  were  suffering 
from  some  cutaneous  disease,  but  a  closer 
inspection  shows  that  their  appearance  is 
partly  due  to  the  salt  of  the  sea  crystallizing 
on  their  oiled  bodies,  and  partly  to  the  mul- 
titudinous flies  which  settle  upon  them. 

The  hair  is  sometimes  seen  very  short 
and  sometimes  very  long,  and  this'  is  the 
case  with  both  sexes.  They  allow  it  to 
grow  to  a  considerable  length,  and  when  it 
is  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  long,  they  cut  it 
off,  and  plait  it  into  thin  bands  which  are 
worn  round  the  waist.  The  men  prize 
these  ornaments  highly,  and  Captain  Hood 
thinks  that  the  love-locks  are  exchanged, 
and  are  valued  accordingly.  The  younger 
men  do  not  wear  their  beards,  but  the  elders 


suffer  them  to  grow  to  a  great  length,  plait 
them,  and  adorn  them  with  pieces  of  oyster 
or  clam  shell.  They  know  the  art  of  color- 
ing the  hair  a  yellowish  red  by  the  applica- 
tion of  lime. 

As  to  dress,  the  men  think  it  quite  need- 
less, and  wear  nothing  but  the  belt  round 
the  waist.  Some,  however,  wear  a  very 
small  apron,  only  ten  or  twelve  inches 
square,  and  this  is  considered  rather  in  the 
light  of  ornament  than  of  dress.  They  are 
of  moderate  statufe,  rather  under  than  over 
the  middle  height,  thus  forming  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  gigantic  Marquesans  and 
Samoans.  The  natural  color  of  the  skin  is 
a  clear  brown,  and  their  limbs  are  round 
and  well  shaped. 

In  weapons,  they  use  the  spear,  the  club, 
and  the  bow,  all  made  well  and  neatly. 
They  do  not  seem  to  invade  other  isLxmls, 
and  their  warfare  is  therefore  waged  mostly 
among  themselves.  It  seems  rather  strange 
that  in  an  island  only  thirty  miles  in  circum- 
ference war  should  exist,  but  in  Nine,  the 
usual  Polvnesian  custom  exists  of  dividing 
an  island  into  several  districts,  among  which 
is  perpetual  feud. 

They  use  a  very  ciu*ious  weapon.  On 
their  island  are  a  number  of  caves  in  the 
coral  limestone,  similar  in  character  to  that 
which  has  been  described  in  page  1006, 
though  not  approached  in  the  same  curiouf 
manner.  From  the  roof  hang  vast  numbers 
of  stalactites,  from  which  water  continually 
drops.  Indeed,  the  natives  owe  their  fresh 
water  almost  entirely  to  these  caves,  and 
since  the  missionaries  came  to  reside  among 
them  have  learned  to  collect  it  by  digging 
wells  in  the  caves,  into  which  .  the  water 
flows,  and  so  insure  a  certain  instead  of  a 
precarious  supply.  The  floor  of  the  caves  is 
covered  with  stalagmitic  masses,  and  from 
these  the  natives  make  oval  balls  about  the 
size  of  cricket  balls,  which  they  hurl  from 
the  hand  with  wonderful  force  and  accuracy, 
not  using  the  sling,  as  is  the  case  with 
so  many  Polynesian  tribes.  Specimens  of 
these  balls  are  in  the  Christy  collection. 

These  caves  are  evidently  due  to  the 
character  of  the  island,  which  is  partly  coral 
and  partly  volcanic,  the  coral  having  been 
upheaved  by  volcanic  force,  leaving  the 
surface  fissured  and  broken  by  the  sudden 
violence  of  the  shock.  The  native  legend 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  island  points  to 
the  same  conclusion.  They  state  that  the 
island  was  raised  to  its  present  elevation  by 
two  of  their  ancestors,  named  Hananala 
and  Fao,  who  swam  there  from  Tonga,  and 
found  the  island  only  just  above  the  waves. 
They  stamped  twice  upon  it,  the  first  stamp 
elevating  the  island  to  its  present  height, 
and  the  second  clothing  it  with  trees  ana 
plants.  They  made  wives  for  themselves 
out  of  the  Ti  tree,  and  so  the  island  became 
peopled.  We  may  easily  sec  in  this  tradi- 
tion a  record  of  the  two  lacts  that  the  island 
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was  eleyated  suddenly  from  the  sea,  and 
that  the  inhahitants  are  not  aborigines,  but 
emigrants  from  some  other  part  of  Poly- 
nesia, probably  from  Tonga.  Though  thej 
believe  themselves  to  be  derived  from  this 
origin,  they  have  been  subject  to  invasion 
from  the  restless  and  daring*  Tongans,  whom 
they  repulsed  by  an  ingenious  stratagem. 
The  Tongans,  possessed  of  far  better  weap- 
ons and  better  disciplined  than  the  Nine 
islanders^  and  bein^  equally  courageous, 
were  rapidly  completing  tne  conquest  of  the 
island,  when  the  natives  took  advantage  of 
the  peculiar  formation  of  their  country. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  Niue  is 
rocky,  and  covered  with  deep  and  narrow 
clefts,  the  result  of  the  upheaval  which  ele- 
vated the  island  above  the  sea.  Across  one 
of  these  the  Niuans  laid  small  branches, 
which  they  covered  with  banana  and  cocoa- 
nut  leaves,  and  then  strewed  over  all  a  slight 
covering  of  earth,  which  they  arranged  so 
as  to  look  exactly  like  the  surrounding  soil. 
They  then  executed  a  sham  retreat,  and 
slipped  round  to  the  flirther  side  of  the 
chasm,  so  that  the  Tongans,  flushed  with 
victory,  rushed  on  their  retreating  enemies 
with  yells  of  triumph,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  foremost  and  best  warriors  were 
hurled  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavern. 
Before  the  survivors  could  recover  from 
their  surprise,  an  attack  was  made  upon  them 
in  overwhelming  numbers,  and  of  the  whole 
Tongan  expedition  not  a  man  escaped  alive. 

It  was  formerlv  thought  that  the  Niuans 
were  cannibals,  but,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, the  natives  have  never  eaten  human 
flesh.  They  do  not  even  care  for  animal 
food  of  any  kind;  and,  though  at  the  pres- 
ent time  they  have  pigs  in  abundance,  they 
use  them  almost  entirely  for  the  market  to 
European  ships,  contenting  themselves  with 
bananas,  yams,  taro,  and  fish.  Strangely 
enough,  they  have  not  imported  into  Niue 
the  custom  of  kava  drinking,  and  they  stand 
almost  alone  in  their  non-use  of  tobacco. 

Polygamy  is  still  practised  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Niue,  though  it  is  fast  dying 
out  under  the  influence  of  the  missionaries, 
who  have  further  conferred  a  vast  boon 
on  the  people  by  their  discouragement  of 
infanticide,  which  at  one  time  prevailed  to 
a  terrible  extent.  The  mere  check  which 
they  have  placed  on  this  custom  has  already 
raised  the  number  of  the  population  by 
more  than  three  hundred — a  considerable 
increase  when  the  small  size  of  the  island  is 
taken  into  consideration. 

Even  before  the  missionaries  came,  a  toler- 
ably comprehensive  and  just  code  of  laws 
was  in  existence,  so  that  the  Niuans  were 
in  reality  much  less  savage  than  many  of 
their  neighbors,  and  the  missionaries  had  a 
better  ground  to  work  on  than  in  other 
islands  of  more  promising  aspect  Their 
standard  of  morality  was  much  higher  than 
M  usually  the  case  among  savages,  infidelity 


among  women  being  severely  punished.  So 
great  was  their  horror  of  this  crime  that 
illegitimate  children  were  alAfays  thrown 
into  the  sea  until  the  missionaries  taught 
the  people  that,  though  the  parents  might 
be  liable  to  punishment,  the  innocent  chil- 
dren ought  not  to  suffer. 

Their  punishment  consisted  generally  in 
deprivation  of  food.  For  exam] He,  for  some 
oflrences,  the  criminal  was  tied  to  a  post,  and 
allowed  no  food  except  bitter  and  acrid 
fruits,  while  for  more  serious  offences  he  is 
lashed  hand  and  foot  to  a  bamboo  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  only  sufficient  focnl 
being  given  to  save  him  from  actually  dying 
of  starvation.  For  these  punishments  the 
missionaries  have  inducecl  the  natives  to 
substitute  forced  labor  in  well  sinking,  roa<l 
making,  and  other  useful  works. 

The  Niuans  are  good  canoe-makers,  con- 
structing their  vessels  very  neatly,  and  or- 
namenting them  with  devices  in  shells  and 
mother-of-pearl.  Tliey  manage  those  ca- 
noes well,  and  as  a  rule  are  excellent  swim- 
mers. There  are,  however,  some  families 
living  in  the  interior  of  the  island  who,  al- 
though they  can  be  barely  four  miles  from 
the  sea,  have  never  visited  it,  and  are 
greatly  despised  by  their  neighbors  because 
they  can  neither  swim  nor  sail  a  canoe. 

The  native  architecture  is  not  particularly 
good,  but  it  has  been  much  improved  by  the 
instructions  of  the  Samoan  teachers^ \vbo 
have  instructed  the  Niuans  in  their  own 
mode  of  building  houses,  upon  which  the 
Niuans  have  engrafted  their  own  mode  of 
adornment,  so  that  altogether  the  eifoct  of 
a  modern  Niuan  house  is  quaint,  and  at  the 
same  time  artistic.  The  natives  seem  to  he 
wonderfully  quick  at  learning,  and  have  eveu 
acquired  the  use  of  the  pen,  so  that  a  Niuan 
can  now  be  scarcely  better  pleased  than  by 
the  gift  of  a  pencil  and  a  supply  of  white 
paper. 

Nothing  shows  the  wonderful  advance 
that  these  people  have  made  more  than  the 
fact  that  they  nave  not  only  utterly  discarded 
their  old  habit  of  murdering  foreigners,  but 
that  they  display  the  greatest  eagerness  to 
be  taken  as  sailors  on  board  European  ships. 
They  contrive  to  smuggle  themselves  on 
board  without  the  knowledge  of  the  captain 
and  crew;  and  whereas  in  former  times  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  induce  a  Niuan  to 
venture  on  ooard  an  European  ship,  the  dif- 
ficulty is  now,  to  find  a  mode  of  keeping  them 
out  of  the  vessels. 

The  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead  is  two- 
fold. When  one  mode  is  followed,  the  body 
is  laid  on  a  bier  and  left  in  the  woods  until 
all  the  flesh  has  decayed,  when  the  bones 
arc  removed  to  the  fkmily  burj-ing-place, 
which  is  usually  a  cave  in  the  limestone  rock. 
When  the  other  method  is  employed,  the 
body  is  laid  in  a  canoe,  and  sent  adnft  in  the 
sea  to  go  wherever  the  wind  and  tides  maj 
carry  it 
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interesting  group  of  islands  was  orig- 
discovered  in  1605  by  De  Quiros,  and 
irived  the  name  of  the  Society  Islands 
the  liberality  of  the  Royal  Society, 
in  1767,  sent  an  expedition  under 
Cook  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
msit  of  Venus  over  the  sun.  There 
.manv  islands  of  this  group,  the  best 
|n  of  which  is  Tahiti,  or  Otaiieite,  as 
'-For*l  was  given  in  Cook's  Voyages. 
island  forms  one  of  a  portion  of  the 
which  is  distinguished  by  the  n<ame  of 
orgiau  Islands,  in  honor  of  George  III. 
iti  is  singularly  picturesque  when 
from  the  sea,  in  consequence  of  its 
iuous  character,  the  island  being  so 
with  lofly  peaks  and  cra^  that  the  only 
^  if  reaching  the  interior  is  by  following 
purses  of  the  valleys.  Sometimes  the 
m  shoot  up  into  sharp  and  spire-like 
ks,  sometimes  they  run  for  miles  in  per- 
licular  precipices,  several  thousand  feet 
Might;  sometimes  they  are  scarped  and 
■lar  like  ^gantic  fortresses,  sometimes 
f  are  cleft  into  ravines  of  terrible  depth, 
;  sometimes  they  are  scooped  out  into 
like  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes. 
these  craggy  steeps  dash  torrents 
fertilise  the  soil,  and  so  equably  gonial 
temperature  tluit  everv  shelf  and  ledge 
with  luxuriant  foliage  and  gor- 
iis  flowers.  Tkddti  indeed,  as  has  been 
1  Mid, is  the  gwu  of  the  Pscifia    Ourl 


business,  however,  lies  not  so  much  with  the 
island  as  with  its  inhabitants  —  not  the  semi- 
civilized  people  of  the  present  day,  but  the 
uncivilized  people  of  1761),  when  Captain 
Cook  visited  them.  In  the  following  de- 
scription, we  will  take  Tahiti  as  the  typical 
island  of  the  Society  group,  merely  intro- 
ducing the  lesser  islands  by  way  of  illus- 
tration of  the  manners  and  customs  which 
pervaded  the  whole  group. 

In  consequence  of  the  superior  fertilitjr  of 
Tahiti,  and  the  consequent  supply  of  food 
without  the  need  of  labor,  the  Taliitans  are 
more  plump  and  rounded  of  form  than  are 
the  inhabitants  of  most  other  Polynesian 
islands.  In  the  case  of  the  men,  the  fair 
skin  and  plump  roimded  forms  give  them 
an  effeminate  appearance,  and  the  earlier 
voyag(*rs  have  all  noticed  the  strong  con- 
trast between  the  dark,  nervous,  and  mus- 
cular frames  of  the  Tongan  men,  and  the 
fair,  smooth  limbs  and  bodies  of  the  Tahi- 
tans.  The  men,  too,  wear  their  hair  long, 
and,  if  it  were  not  that  they  permit  the 
beard  to  grow  to  some  length,  they  would 
well  deserve  the  epithet  of  effeminate. 

Not  only  is  this  smoothness  and  fairness 
one  of  their  distinguishing  marks,  but  they 
also  are  characterized  by  a  sort  of  languor 
in  their  movements  and  timidity  in  their 
carriage,  very  unlike  the  demeanor  of  the 
bold  and  warlike  Tongan^  and  ^^tcvo^ta* 
"  This  observation;'  wtitea  Captaaxi  Om>l^ 
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"  is  fully  verified  in  their  boxing  and  wrest- 
ling, which  may  be  called  little' better  than 
the  feeble  efforts  of  children,  if  compared  to 
the  vigor  with  which  those  exercises  are 
performed  at  the  Friendly  Islands/' 

They  are  so  careful  of  their  complexion 
that  when  they  think  their  skins  are  becom- 
ing darkened  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  they 
have  a  mode  of  bleaching  tlujmselves.  Cap- 
tain Cook  merely  mentions  that. they  remain 
within  doors  for  a  month  or  two,  wear  great 
quantities  of  clothing,  and  eat  nothing  but 
bread-fruit,  this  diet  being  supposed  by  them 
to  have  a  strong  bleaching  power/  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  besides  the  diet  and 
the  conlinement  within  the  house,  they  also 
employ  some  prei)aration  similar  to  that 
which  is  used  by  the*  Marquesan  women 
under  similar  cireumstancos. 

The  Tahitims  place  such  reliance  on  the 
effect  of  food  on  com]>lexion,  that  they  be- 
lieve themselves  to  change  the  hue  of  their 
skins  several  times  in  the  year,  owing  to  the 
kind  of  food  on  which,  owing  to  the  change 
of  season,  they  are  obliged  to  live.  They 
do  not,  however,  like  many  nations,  think 
that  corpulence  is  a  mark  of  rank  and 
wealth. 

That  fairness  of  skin  and  roundness  of 
form  which  detract  from  Che  manly  beauty 
of  the  male  sex  only  add  to  the  feminine 
charms  of  the  women,  who  are  far  more 
beautiful  even  than  those  of  Tonga, while 
they  infmitelv  8urj)ass  the;  short,  thickset 
women  of  the  Marquesans.  A  Tahitan 
woman  would  be  reckoned  beautii'ul  even 
among  Europeans,  the  skin  being  fairer 
than  that  of  many  a  Spanish  girl,  and 
the  large  full  eyes  .and  rich  hair  hav- 
ing a  fascinaticm  peculiar  to  themselves,  a 
charm  which  many  travellers  have  endeav- 
ored to  describe,  and  all,  ac(;ording  to  their 
own  statements,  have  failed  to  convey  in 
words. 

Yet  the  lot  of  the  Tongan  women  is  far 
8upi*rior  to  that  of  the  Tahitan.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  the  woman  of  Tonga  is 
by  no  means  the  mere  slave  of  the  despotic 
husband,  but  is  often  his  true  helpmeet  and 
best  adviser.  Among  the  Tahitans,  how- 
ever, we  lind  that  the  effeminate,  smooth- 
limbed,  long-haired,  fair-skinned  man,  who 
would  not  abide  the  charge  of  a  Tongan 
boy,  is  a  very  tyrant  at  home,  having  no 
idea  that  women' can  be  anything  but  chat- 
tels, and  beating  his  wives,  his  dogs,  or  his 
pi^,  with  equal  disregard  of  their  feelings. 

The  women  are  not  allowed  to  eat  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  food,  as  they  would  offend  the 
gods  by  so  doing,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence  that  the  gods  do  not  permit  the 
women  to  eat  exactly  those  articles  of  food 
which  the  man  likes  best,  such,  for  example, 
as  turtle,  and  certain  kinds  of  fish  and  plan- 
tain. 

Neither  are  the  women  allowed  to  eat 
with  their  husbands,  but  take  their  meals  in 


a  separate  part  of  the  house.    This 
tion  is  the  more  galling  because,  iu  i 
to-do  Tahitim-8  family,  eating  go« 
day  with  very  short  intervals.    The 
breakfast  at  eight,  and  have  a  fir^t(li! 
luncheon  at  eleven.    Thus  iuvigurat 
are  able  to  wait  until  two,  when  they  I 
their  first  dinner.     This   is  followed' 
second  dinner  at  five  ami  supi>er  ati 
aft^r  which  they  retire  to  rest.    But 
manifestly  impossible  to  go  without: 
twelve    hours,  they    awake    at   two, 
another  meal,  or  ""  rere-supper,"  and 
again  until  daybreak. 

As  to  the  turtle,  a  c(*rtain  sort  of 
is  attached  to  it.    When  one  of  the 
tiles  is  caught,  it  is  alway.s  sent  to  (hei 
who,  however,  does  not  cook  so 
creature  in  his  own  house,  but 
the  temple,  where  it  is  oftered  to 
It  is  cooked  in  the  niai-ae,  or  sacndi 
sure,  and,  aft<?r  a  portion  has  been 
the  priest  for  the  idol,  the  remainderj 
back  to  the  king.    Unless  this  offei" 
made,  the  ofiender  would  inimedial 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  offended] 

This  custom  was  explo<led  bT 
about  1820.  The  king  had  long 
that  the  idols  were  nothing  mc 
images,  and  that  the  gods  were  but] 
invirntions,  and  determined  to  try 
ject  by  a  crucial  test.  lie  waitei) 
subjecUs  had  caught  a  turtle,  and 
him  according  to  the  custom  of  the  I 
Instead  of  sending  it  to  the  marae,! 
the  turtle  taken  to  his  own  kii(" 
cooked  there.  It  was  then  served 
his  whole  household  sat  down  with 
j)artake  of  it.  No  one,  however,  c: 
king,  had  the  courage  to  eat  a  nioud 
even  Poniard  himself  was  in  a  state 
vous  trepidation,  and  had  very  little  I 
tite  when  he  came  to  apply  bis  test 
ever,  he  was  a  man  of  great  moral 
and  though  he  could  not  eat  much 
royal  daintv,  he  ate  enough  to  brings 
iq)"on  him  the  wrath  of  the  god. 

Finding  that  no  harm  happened 
he  convened  an  assembly  of  the  chi< 
narrated  the  whole  of  the  circui 
telling  them  they  were  free  to  act 
liked,  but  that  for  his  part  he  abjured] 
atry  from  that  time.  The  consequoi 
that  of  their  own  acconl  the  i)eople 
tarily  abandoned  their  idols,  and  eithi 
them  to  the  missionaries,  used  them  a 
or  put  them  in  tlie  fire  with  which 
cooked,  the  last  proceeding  being  tbe| 
depth  of  degradation. 

()ne  of  these  raids  on  the  idols 
ducted  after  a  very  curious  manner. 

When  the  converts  had  re^iched  tha' 
pie  in  which  were  deposited  the  i( 
they  had  so  long  worshipped,  their 
failed  them,  and  not  a  man  dared  to 
the  house  and  lay  his  hands  on  the 
images.    They  bethought  themselTei^^ 
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'.of  trjing  the  effect  of  fire-arms,  with 
Ui  they  were  furnished,  aiul,  in  the  pres- 
i  of  tliie  terrified  population,  made  ready 
Ire  upon  the  idols.  After  calling  upon 
tmages,  warning  them  that  they  were 
it  to  be  fired  upon,  and  calling  upon 
II  to  avenge  themselves  if  they  could, 
^  flrcd  a  volley  into  the  house.  Finding 
i  no  harm  ensued,  they  advanced  mure 
Py,  and  burned  down  the  temple  to- 
with  its  occupants, 
carious  instance  of  courage  similar  to 
•f  Pomiird  occurred  at  the  island  of 
itu.  A  native  teacher  recommended  at 
>lic  assembly  that  a  feast  should  be 
and  tliat  the  king,  his  chiefs,  his 
^nd  tlieir  wives  should  together 
of  turtle  and  pork,  both  these  arti- 
diet  being  prohibited  to  women  in 
The  test  was  accepted,  and  the 
inibled,  having  by  a  curious  coiuci- 
>telected  ignorantly  a  piece  of  ground 
to  Oro,  the  vengeful  god  of  war. 
IT  one  should  eat  on  so  sacred  a  spot 
feiirc  been  sufficient  to  draw  upon  the 
ints  the  full  ten*ors  of  Oro's  anger; 
it  men  and  women  should  eat  to- 
on the  spot,  and  that  women  should 
(ly  eat  both  turtle  and  pork,  were 
[ties  almost  too  great  to  be  conceived. 
feast  took  place,  and,  as  writes  Mr. 
it,  "^when  tne  Rurutuans  saw  that, 
id. '  Xo  doubt  they  will  die  for  this 
on  the  sacred  ground,'  and  looked 
itly.  expecting  some  one  to  have  swol- 
&1Ien  down  dead  suddenly;  but  after 
^had  looked  for  a  considerable  time  and 
_  one  come,  they  clumged  their  minds, 
[jKiid.  '•  Surely  theirs  is  the  truth ;  but 
the  god  will  come  in  the  night  and 
iem :  we  will  wait  and  see.' 

man  actually  went  in  the  night  to 

ife  of  the  chiei  Auiira,  who  also  ate  a 

|.€tf  a  hog  or  turtle  on  the  sacred  spot, 

lid,  •  Are  you  still  alive?'    When  the 

Ing  arrived,  and  the  Rurutuans  found 

lo  narm  had  happened  to  any  of  them, 

[became  exceedingly  disgusted  at  their 

been  deceived  so  long  by  the  evil 


Eke  many  other  Polynesians,  the  Tahi- 
Eare  of  lair  complexions,  and  very  well 
le.  Both  men  and  women  are  goo<l- 
ins,  and  many  of  the  latter  may  be 
Id  beautiful,  their  graceful  robe  of  bark 
I,  and  the  flowers  with  which  they  love 
It  wine  their  hair  setting  ofi*  their  charms 
in  admirable  manner.  It  is  rather 
B^,  by  the  way,  that  the  women  of 
4BO,  one  of  this  group,  are  very  inferior 
lose  of  the  other  islands,  being  darker, 
rirer  stature,  and  not  so  graceful,  and,  as 
Bin  Cook  remarked,  if  a  handsome  wo- 

were  seen  at  Eimeo,  she  was  sure  to 

oome  from  another  island. 
\B  men  dress  in  rather  a  variable  man- 


ner. All  wear  the  primitive  garment  of 
Polynesia,  namely,  a  piece  of  bark  cloth 
piLSsed  round  the  wai^st,  then  through  the 
legs,  and  the  end  tucked  into  the  girdle. 
Over  this  garment  many  wear  a  sort  of  man- 
tle made  of  tinc^r  cloth,  gathered  matly 
round  the  waist,  and  souK'tinies  tlowiiig 
over  their  shoulders;  while  others  wear  the 
tlputa^  ar  Ubuta,  a  garment  made  in  poncho 
fashion,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  tlirougli 
which  the  head  passes,  and  hanging  down 
in  front  and  behind,  but  open  at  the  ^*ides. 
This  garment  is  found  in  a  very  grirat  num- 
ber of  Polynesian  islands,  the  material  and 
the  form  varying  according  to  the  locality. 
The  bark  cloth  is  miule  exactly  alter  the  fash- 
ion employed  in  Tonga  and  Samoa. 

Both  sexes  usually  cut  their  hair  short, 
and  sometimes  crop  it  so  closely  at  the 
crown  of  the  head  that  it  looks  as  if  shaven. 
Thev  anoint  their  locks  freely  with  scented 
cocoa-nut  oil,  or  with  a  resinous  gum,  which 
gives  it  a  moist  and  glossy  appca rancid  jnid 
causes  it  to  retain  the  shape  into  which  it  is 
twisti»d.  Beside  the  llowers  worn  in  the 
hair  and  ears,  and  the  garlands  twisted 
round  the  head,  the  women  wear  a  very 
elegant  and  striking  ornam(4it.  They  take 
the  very  young  stipe  of  the  cocoa-nut  pahn, 
peel  it  into  long  strips^  and  dry  it.  When 
properly  prepared,  it  is  of  a  glossy,  pure 
white,  looking  nuich  like  whitii  satin  ribbon, 
and  is  worn  twisted  into  rosettes  and  similar 
ornaments.  The  normal  color  of  the  liair  is 
mostly  black,  but  in  some  cases  it  Uikes  a 
lighter  and  reddish  hue.  In  childrc^n  it  is 
often  light,  but  assumes  a  dark  hue  in  the 
course  <»f  a  few  years. 

The  Tahitans  think  that  the  shape  of  the 
head  is  much  improved  l)v  being  tlattened  at 
the  back.  Accordingly,  the  mothers  have  a 
way  of  supporting  their  children  during  in- 
fancy by  the  heels  and  back  of  the  head,  and, 
as  they  think  that  the  shape  of  the  nose  can 
be  improved  bv  art,  they  continually  squeeze 
and  press  it  with  the  hand  while  it  is  tender 
and  plastic. 

Tattooing  was  once  much  esteemed,  and 
the  operation  was  performed  by  means  of  a 
comb  and  mallet,  as  has  been  described 
when  treating  of  Samoa.  Professional  ar- 
tists executed  the  tattoo,  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  travel  about  the  islands,  remaining 
for  some  months  at  each  spot,  and  being 
paid  highly  for  each  lad  whom  they  deco- 
rated. Tlie  face  was  almost  invariably  left 
untouched;  the  bust,  legs,  arms,  and  even 
hands  being  covered  with  the  graceful  pat- 
terns. The  women  also  employed  the  same 
decoration,  but  in  a  less  degree,  wearing  the 
tattoo  mostly  on  the  arms,  ankles,  and  feet, 
the  latter  being  tattooed  nearly  half-way  to 
the  knees,  so  that  at  a  little  distance  the 
woman  looked  as  if  she  were  wearing  hoots 
or  socks  fitting  tightly  to  the  skin.  The  mis- 
sionaries, however,  discouraged  the  tattoo., 
which  by  degrees  came  to  'be  2^^^^^^  ^&  ^ 
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mark  of  a  revolutionary  spirit,  and  rendered 
the  offender  liable  to  punishment. 

Mr.  Bennett  mentions  two  instances  where 
old  men  were  tattooed  on  the  face  as  well  as 
the  body,  one  of  them  being  a  man  who  had 
been  the  hi^h  priest  of  tne  god  Oro,  the 
Polynesian  Mars,  who  was  worshipped  with 
every  accessory  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty. 
This  deity,  together  with  other  objects 
of  Tahitan  worship,  will  be  presently  de- 
scribed. 

The  means  that  were  employed  to  put  an 
end  to  the  practice  of  tattooing  were  of  a 
very  severe  and  rather  despotic  character. 
It  was  found  that  ordinary  punishments 
were  of  little  avail  in  checking  a  practice  so 
much  in  consonance  with  the  feelings  and 
habits  of  the  natives.  Even  after  they  had 
submitted  themselves  to  the  laws  which 
the  white  colonists  introduced,  they  could 
scarcely  bring  themselves  to  obey  the  edict 
which  forbade  the  tattoo,  and  evaded  it  on 
every  possible  pretext.  They  would  even 
voyage  to  another  island,  nominally  on  mer- 
cantile alfairs,  but  in  reality  for  the  purpose 
of  being  tattooed  while  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  white  men  and  their  laws. 

As  to  the  punishment  which  ensued,  the 
delinquents  cared  little  about  it — the  Plotted 
task  of  road  making  or  well  digging  was 
completed  in  time,  whereas  the  decoration 
of  the  tattoo  lasted  throughout  life.  After 
trying  to  check  the  practice  by  various 
penal  laws,  the  new  legislators  hit  upon  a 
plan  described  by  themselves  as  merely  dis- 
tiguring  the  pattern  made  by  the  tattoo.  Dr. 
liennett,  however,  uses  more  forcible  terms. 
'-  The  ancient  practice  of  tattooing  the  skin 
is  gradually  declining  amongst  the  Society 
Islanders  generally.  The  missionaries  have 
been  much  opposed  to  the  custom,  and 
among  the  laws  framed  for  these  islands 
wa^  one  which  made  tattooing  criminal;  but 
this  has  since  been  repealed,  or  continues  in 
force  only  in  the  islands  of  Iluahine,  Raia- 
tea,  and  Tahaa. 

"  AVhen  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
habits  of  the  natives,  tattooing  is  not,  cer- 
tainly, so  innocent  a  display  of  savage  finery 
as  most  Europeans  imagine  it  to  be;  never- 
theless, we  felt  much  regret,  not  unmingled 
with  indignation,  when  we  beheld,  in  the 
bouse  of  the  royal  chief  of  Raiatea,  a  native 
woman  of  naturally  agreeable  features,  dis- 
figured bv  an  extensive  patch  of  charcoal 
embedded  in  her  cheek  —  a  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  her  by  the  judges  for  having 
slightly  tattooed  herselfJ  While  we  were 
regarding  this  spectacle  a  second  female 
showed  us  lier  hand,  which  afforded  a  similar 
instance  of  judicial  severity." 

The  various  figures  employed  by  the  Tahi- 
tans  have  each  a  separate  name,  and  these 
figures  are  imprinted  not  only  upon  the 
skin,  but  upon  the  bark  cloth  garments  of 
both  sexes. 

The  Tahitans  are  naturally  a  hospitable 


people,  and  have  invented  a  complete  code 
of  etiquette  for  making  presents,  tlic  most 
curious  of  which  is  that  which  is  employed 
in  giving  bark  cloth.  Captain  Cook's  'de- 
scription of  Uiis  custom  is  very  interesting. 
It  is  also  illustrated  on  the  10*54th  page. 
"  I  went  with  Otoo  to  his  father's  house, 
where  I  found  some  people  employed  in 
dressing  two  girls  with  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  line  cloth,  after  a  very  singular  fash- 
ion. The  one  end  of  each  piece  of  cloth,  of 
which  there  were  a  good  many,  was  held  up 
over  the  heads  of  the  girls,  while  the  re- 
mainder was  wrapped  round  their  bodies, 
under  the  arm-pits.  Tlien  the  upper  ends 
were  let  fall,  and  hung  down  in  folds  to  the 
ground,  one  over  the  other,  so  a%  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to  a  circular  hoop-petti- 
coat. 

"  Afterward,  round  the  outside  of  all  were 
wrapped  several  pieces  of  diflerentlv  colored 
cloth,  which  considerably  increased  the  size, 
so  that  it  was  not  less  than  five  or  six  yards 
in  circuit,  and  the  weight  of  this  singular 
attire  was  as  much  as  the  poor  girls  CH)uld 
support.  To  each  were  hung  tw'O  Inames  ot 
breastplates,  by  way  of  enlivening  the  whole, 
and  giving  it  a  picturesque  appearance. 
Thus  equipped,  they  were  conducted  on 
board  the  ship,  together  with  several  hogs 
and  a  quantity  of  fruit,  which,  with  the  cloth, 
was  a  present  to  me  from  Otoo's  father. 

"  Persons  of  either  sex,  dressed  in  this 
manner,  are  called  atce^  but  I  believe  it  is 
never  practised  except  when  large  presents 
of  cloth  are  to  be  made.  At  least,  I  never 
saw  it  practised  on  any  other  occasion ;  nor, 
indeed,  had  I  ever  such  a  present  before; 
but  both  Captain  Clarke  and  I  had  cloth 
given  to  us  afterward,  thus  wrapped  round 
the  bearers." 

These  cloths  are  mostly  put  on  the  bearers 
by  lading  the  end  of  the  cloth  on  the  ground. 
T^he  girl  then  lies  down  on  the  end  of  the 
piece,  holds  it  tightly  to  her  body,  and  rolls 
over  and  over,  until  she  has  wound  herself 
up  in  all  the  cloth  that  she  is  intended  to 
present.  When  the  bearers  ai*e  taken  into 
the  presence  of  the  chief  to  whom  the  offer- 
ing is  ma(le,  they  reverse  the  process,  and 
unroll  themselves,  by  revolving  on  the  floor 
in  the  contrary  direction. 

Food  is  presented  in  another  way.  The 
donor  sends  his  serv^ants  with  the  hogs, 
bread-fruit,  and  other  provisions,  to  the 
house  of  the  person  to  whom  the  present  is 
made.  They  do  not  enter  the  house,  but 
simply  spread  leaves  on  the  ground,  lay  the 
provisions  on  them,  and  then  return  to  their 
master.  The  donor  then  enters  the  house, 
and  calls  upon  his  friend  to  come  out  and 
look  at  the  present  that  has  been  brought 
for  him.  The  latter  signifies  his  acceptance 
by  ordering  his  servants  to  carry  the  food 
within  his  house,  but  utters  no  thianks. 

In  most  of  these  cases,  it  is  expected  that 
a  present  of  equal  value  should  be  retom^ 
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and,  if  the  recipient  should  be  a  wealthy 
man,  he  would  be  thought  rather  shabby  if 
his  return  present  were  not  rather  more 
valuable.  In  consequence  of  tliis  theory, 
Captain  Coobfound  that  when  he  purchased 
provisions  he  got  them  much  more  cheaply 
than  when  they  were  presented  to  him. 

In  these  islands  is  found  the  widely  spread 
practice  of  selecting  friends  from  strangers. 
When  a  ship  arrives,  each  of  the  officers  and 
crew  is  selected  by  a  native  as  his  particular 
friend,  and  during  the  time  of  the  vessel's 
stay  is  placed  under  his  charge.  Every  day, 
the"apoa"or  friend  will  come  on  board 
with  his  present  of  cooked  bread-fruit  and 
other  provisions;  and  should  his  visitor  ^o 
on  shore,  he  takes  care  that  all  possible 
necessaries,  and  even  luxuries,  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  him.  It  is  assumed  that  when  the 
visitor  departs  he  will  in  his  turn  make  a 
present;  but  there  have  been  many  instances 
where  the  natives  have  been  so  grateful  for 
some  kindness  that  they  have  refused  to 
accept  anything  in  return  for  their  hos- 
pitality. 

One*  vcr^  graceful  mode  of  giving  presents 
is  by  offering  them  in  the  name  of  a  child. 
In  this  case,  whenever  provisions  are  sent, 
they  are  always  accompanied  by  the  child, 
who  is  supposed  to  present  them,  and  to 
whom  all  returns  are  made. 

There  is  a  custom  —  once  very  prevalent 
but  now  become  nearly  if  not  wholty  extinct 
— which  is  evidently  based  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. When  a  man  is  in  want  of  something 
wnich  he  cannot  obtain,  such  as  a  new  house, 
or  a  quantity  of  cloth,  he  bakes  a  pi^,  and 
sends  it  by  his  friends  to  all  the  population 
of  the  place.  The  bearers  offer  tne  pig,  and 
mention  at  the  same  time  the  needs  of  the 
owner.  All  those  who  partake  of  it,  even 
though  they  eat  but  a  mouthful,  thereby 
bind  .themselves  to  share  in  assisting  the 
petitioner,  either  in  building  the  house  or 
m  making  the  cloth. 

Mr.  Bennett  mentions  one  instance,  where 
a  man  wanted  thirty-six  yards  of  cloth,  and 
sent  a  pig  after  the  usual  fashion.  No  one, 
however,  would  touch  it,  and  the  poor  man 
would  have  gone  without  his  cloth  had  not 
the  queen  taken  compassion  on  him.  She 
ordered  the  bearers  to  leave  the  pig  in  her 
house,  thereby  assuming  to  herself  alone  the 
ta.sk  of  provifiing  the  cloth.  A  number  of 
women  who  saw  the  proceeding,  felt  rather 
ashamed  that  the  queep  should  be  left  to 
perform  the  task  alone,  so  they  went  into 
the  house,  ate  the  pig,  and  made  the  desired 
cloth. 

Among  the  Society  Islands,  the  distinctions 
of  rank  are  jealously  insisted  upon,  and  no 
one  can  command  any  respect  unless  he  be 
in  the  possession  of  some  acknowledged  rank. 
Ignorance  of  this  characteristic  was  the  real 
cause  of  Omai's  failure.  Most  of  my  readers 
are  aware  that  this  man,  the  first  Polynesian 
who  had  ever  visited  England,  was  a  native 


of  Baietea,  one  of  the  Society  Islands,  and 
that  he  was  brought  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  being  educated,  so  that  he  might 
act  as  a  missionary  both  of  Christianity  and 
civilization  in  his'native  country. 

In  Captain  Cook's  third  voyage,  Omai  was 
taken  back  again,  after  he  had  oeen  loaded 
with  presents  of  various  kinds.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  all  that  he  really  cared 
for  was  the  possession  of  weapons,  especially 
fire-arms,  by  means  of  which  he  might  make 
himself  master  of  the  island.  He  had  sevei'al 
muskets  and  pistols,  together  with  ammuni- 
tion, but  Captain  Cook  remarked  in  his 
journal  that  he  fancied  Omai  would  be 
happier  without  the  fire-arms  than  with 
them,  and  expresses  a  doubt  whether  he 
woula  not  have  been  happier  still  if  he  had 
never  been  removed  from  his  island. 

The  result  justified  these  anticipations. 
No  one,  except  the  lower  orders,  would  have 
anythinff  to  do  with  a  man  of  no  rank,  and 
the  nobles,  who  led  public  opinion,  would 
not  even  look  at  him  as  he  paraded  up  and 
down,  clad  in  the  suit  of  armor  which  had 
been  presented  to  him  with  more  generosi^ 
than  prudence.  In  fact,  they  felt  that  his 
possession  of  all  these  treasures  was  a  slight 
upon  themselves,  and  the  natural  result  was 
that  Omai  was  soon  fleeced  of  all  his  property, 
and  speedily  sank  back  again  into  his  orig- 
inal barbarism  and  idolatry. 

Tenacious  as  they  are  of  tlieir  rank,  the 
Tahitan  nobles  show  but  few  external  marks 
of  it  Even  at  the  present  day,  although 
they  have  obtained  considerable  wealth  fVom 
trade,  and  though  implicit  deference  is  paid 
to  them  by  their  own  people,  the  chiefs,  as 
a  rule,  dress  and  fare  no  better  than  the 
generality  of  their  suWects.  The  fact  is, 
that  every  person's  rauK  is  so  well  known, 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  indicating  it  by 
outward  show  or  luxurious  habits,  which 
would  only  serve  to  bring  upon  them  the 
contemptuous  epithet  of  /a/wV,  or  conceited. 

In  illustration  of  this  principle,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett remarks  in  his  "Whaling  Voyage 
round  the  Globe,"  that  it  was  *'  usual  to  see 
the  Queen  Aimata  clad  in  a  loose  cotton 
gown,  bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  ming- 
ling with  natives  of  every  class.  Her 
meals,  too,  are  equally  unostentatious,  the 
bread-fruit,  poe,  cocoa-nuts,  and  baked  pig, 
intended  for  her  food,  being  placed  on  a 
layer  of  fresh  leaves  spread  on  the  ground; 
while  the  partaking  party  display,  by  the 
use  of  their  fingers,  a  thorough  contempt 
for  the  modem  innovation  of  knives  and 
forks,  in  the  use  of  which,  however,  they 
are  perfectly  well  versed."  This  visit  to 
Tahiti  was  made  in  1834. 

Nothing^  perhaps,  shows  the  innate  re- 
spect for  rank  more  than  the  conduct  of  the 
Tahitans  toward  their  queen.  Personally 
she  was  not  in  the  least  respected,  nor  in- 
deed did  she  deserve  respect  Bein^  the 
only  daughter  of  Fomu^  iL,  and  deriving 
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from  her  birth  the  title  of  Pomare  Vahinc, 
by  which  she  was  better  knowD  than  by  the 
name  of  Airaata,  she  became  queen  in  1827, 
on  the  death  of  her  infant  brother.  Her 
conduct  as  queen  was  at  first  of  the  njost 
unqueculy  kind.  She  resisted  to  tlie  utmost 
the  attempts  that  were  being  made  to  im- 
prove the  moral  condition  of  the  people, 
and  did  her  best,  both  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple, to  bring  back  the  state  of  unrestrained 
licentiousness  which  had  reigned  through 
the  land.  Yet,  in  spite  of  her  conduct,  the 
respect  for  her  rank  was  in  no  way  dimin- 
ished, and,  as  has  been  seen,  she  could  be 
on  familiar  terms  with  the  lowest  of  her 
subjects  without  derogating  from  her  dig- 
nity. 

The  amusements  of  the  Tahitans  are 
much  like  those  of  other  Polynesians,  and 
tlierefore  need  but  little  description.  The 
Tahitans  are  fond  of  singing,  and  possess 
good  voices  and  ears,  so  that  they  have  been 
apt  pupils  in  European  music.  As  a  rule, 
however,  they  prefer  singing  the  air,  or  at 
most  a  lirst  and  second,  the  more  elaborate 
movements  of  concerted  music  scarcely 
pleasing  them.  They  excel  in  keeping 
time,  and  exhibit  this  capacity  not  only  in 
their  songs  but  in  their  dances.  The  native 
mode  of  singing  is  not  pleasing  to  an  Eng- 
lish ear,  being  of  a  monotonous  character, 
nasal  in  tone,  and  full  of  abrupt  transitions 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  notes. 

The  native  songs  are  mostly  on  two  sub- 
ject*^, namelj',  love  and  war,  the  former  pre- 
dominating, as  is  likely  to  be  the  case  from 
the  quiet  and  peaceable  character  of  the 
people.  Sometimes  their  songs  assume  a 
more  patriotic  cast,  and  set  forth  the  praises 
of  their  island  home,  the  beauty  of  its  scen- 
ery, and  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  The  sing- 
ers ar(5  usually  women,  whose  sweet  voices 
render  pleasing  even  the  nasal  intonations. 
The  men  sing  but  seldom,  and  when  they 
do  exert  their  voices,  they  almost  invariably 
use  the  harsh  native  mode  of  vocalization. 

Their  musical  instruments  are  but  few. 
They  have  of  course  the  drum,  with  which 
they  accompany  their  songs  and  dances,  not 
by  beating  it  violently  after  the  African 
style  of  drumming,  but  gently  tapping  it 
witli  the  finders.  The  drums  are  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  and  are  all  cylindrical,  and  very 
long  in  proportion  to  their  diameter.  Like 
many  otlier  uncivilized  people,  they  display 
a  great  fondness  for  the  Jews'  harp,  partly 
because  it  is  easy  to  play,  and  partly  because 
it  reproduces  to  some  extent  the  peculiar 
intervals  of  savage  music. 

The  chief  native  instrument  that  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  different  notes  is  a  sort  of 
flageolet  or  "hoe,"  which  produces  a  low, 
deep  tone,  something  like  the  "drone  "of 
the  ban; -pipe.  Xhe  native  musician  can 
tunc  his  instrument  in  a  very  simple  man- 
ner.   The  mouth-piece  is  split  longitudi- 


nally, so  that  the  pieces  vibrate  like  those  of 
any  ''reed"  instrument.  Surrounding  tlie 
mouth-piece  is  a  ring  of  soft  wood,  and  by 
pushing  this  forward,  or  driving  it  back,  the 
performer  can  tune  his  instrument  with 
some  nicety,  the  former  mov(;mcnt  produc- 
ing a  sharp,  and  the  latter  a  graver  tone. 

The  hoe  is  seldom  played  alone,  and  is 
generally  used  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
native  dances.  The  performers,  after  tuning 
their  instruments,  sit  in  a  circle,  pressed 
closely  toorether,  and,  bending  forward  so 
that  their  heads  are  bowed  over  their  knees, 
play  in  admirable  time,  though  as  much 
praise  can  scarcely  be  given  to  tlie  melody. 

Following  the  instincts  of  the  savage  na- 
ture, the  Tahitans  are  passionately  fond  of 
cock-fighting,  and  amusements  of  a  similar 
character.  Some  of  them  are  of  a  more 
harmless  character.  One  of  the  most  manly 
and  graceful  of  these  amusements  closely 
resembles  the  surf  swimming  of  the  Sancl- 
wich  Islanders,  and  is  thus  described  by 
Captain  Cook:  — 

"  Neither  were  they  strangers  to  tlie 
soothing  effects  produced  by  particular  sorts 
of  motion,  which  in  some  ctises  seem  to 
allay  any  perturbation  of  mind  with  as 
much  success  as  music.  Of  tliis  I  met  with 
a  remarkable  instance.  For  on  walking  one 
day  about  Matavai  Point,  where  our  tents 
were  erected,  I  saw  a  man  paddling  in  a 
small  canoe  so  swiflly,  and  looking  about 
with  such  eagerness  on  each  side,  as  to  com- 
mand all  my  attention. 

"  At  first  I  imagined  that  he  had  stolen 
something  from  one  of  the  ships,  and  was 
pursued,  but  on  waiting  patiently  saw  him 
repeat  his  amusement.  lie  went  out  from 
the  shore  till  he  was  near  the  place  where 
the  swell  begins  to  take  its  rise;  and  watch- 
ing its  first  motion  very  attentivelv,  paddled 
before  it  with  great  quickness  till  he  found 
that  it  overtook  him,  and  had  acquired  suffi- 
cient force  to  carry  his  canoe  before  it  with- 
out passing  underneath.  He  then  sat  mo- 
tionless, and  was  carried  along  at  the  same 
swifl  rate  as  the  wave,  till  it  landed  him 
upon  the  beach,  when  he  started  out,  emp- 
tied his  canoe,  and  went  in  search  of  another 

swell. 

"I  could  not  help  concluding  that  this 
man  felt  the  most  supreme  pleasure  while 
he  was  driven  on  so  fast  and  so  smoothly  by 
the  sea,  especially  as,  though  the  tents  and 
ships  were  so  near,  he  did  not  seem  in  the 
least  to  envy,  or  eVen  to  take  any  notice  of 
the  crowds  of  his  coimtrymen  collected  to 
view  them  as  objects  which  were  rare  and 
curious." 

"  During  my  stay,  two  or  three  of  the  na- 
tives came  up,  who  seemed  to  share  his 
felicity,  and  always  called  out  when  there 
was  an  appearance  of  a  favorable  swell^  as 
he  sometimes  missed  it  bv  his  back  being 
turned  and  looking  about  for  it  By  this  I 
understood  that  this  exercise,  which  is  called 
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ehorooe^  was  frequent  amongst  them,  and 
they  have  probably  more  amusements  of 
this  sort,  which  afforded  them  at  k»ast  as 
much  pleasure  as  skating,  which  is  the  only 
one  of  ours  with  whose  effects  I  could  com- 
pare it."' 

Like  the  Tongans  and  Samoans,  these 
people  are  fond  of  boxing  and  wrestling 
matches,  not  only  as  spectators,  but  actors. 
They  do  not,  however,  enter  into  them  with 
the  spirit  and  courage  displayed  by  the 
more  hardy  islanders,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that*  a  boxer  or  wrestler  of  Tonga 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  find  a  worthy  op- 
ponent in  the  Society  Islands. 

Of  these  two  sporis,  the  Society  Islanders 
much  prefer  wrestling,  boxing  being  thought 
rather  too  rough  an  amusement,  and  being 
apt  to  leave  unpleasant  marks  on  the  face  of 
the  vanquished  combatant  Wrestling,  how- 
ever, is  much  more  common,  and  is  con- 
ducted after  the  following  manner. 

The  intending  combatants  first  went  to  the 
temples  of  their  special  gods,  and  laid  offer- 
ings before  them,  asking  for  their  assistance 
in  the  approaching  struggle.  They  then 
proceeded  to  the  spot  selected  for  the  sports, 
which  harl  always  a  smooth  surface,  some- 
times covered  with  grass  and  sometimes 
with  sand.  A  circle  of  thirty  or  forty  feet 
jn  dianioter  was  left  clear  for  the  competi- 
tors, and  around  it  sat  the  spectators,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  or  district  on  one 
side,  and  the  visitors  on  the  other.  All 
being  ready,  the  combatants  enter  the  arena, 
wearing  nothing  but  the  simple  girdle,  and 
mostly  having  well  anointed  their  bodies 
and  limbs  with  cocoa-nut  oil.  The  mode  of 
challenge  and  wrestling  has  been  so  well 
described  by  Mr.  Ellis  that  I  prefer  to  give 
his  own  words:  — 

"'  The  fame  of  a  celebrated  wrestler  was 
usually  spreiid  throughout  the  islands,  and 
those  who  were  considered  good  wrestlers, 
priding  themselves  on  their  stren;jth    or 
Rkill,  were  desirous  of  engaging  only  with 
those  thev  regarded  as  their  equals.    Ilence 
when  a  chief  was  expected  in  whose  train 
were   any    distinguished    wrestlers,    those 
among  the  adherents  of  the  chief  by  whom 
the  party  were  to  be  entertained  who  wished 
to  engage,  were  accustomed  to  send  a  chal- 
lenge previous  to  their  arrival 

"*  If  this,  which  was  called   tipaopao^  had 

^een  the  cfise,  when  they  entered  the  ring 

they  closed  at  once  without  ceremony.    But 

^^  no  such  arrangement  had  been  made,  the 

^restlers  of  one  party,  or  perhaps  their 

cnariipion,  walked  round  and  across  the  ring, 

fj'iving  the  left  arm  bent  with  the  hand  on 

J   ®  breast  and,  striking  the  right  hand  vio- 

x?^^ly  against  the  left,  and  the  left  against 

/^J^,  side,  produced  a  loud    hollow  sound, 

gj?|ph  was  challenging  any  one  to  a  trial  of 

^j  ^".    The  strokes  on  the  arm  were  some- 

J^e«  so  violent  as  not  only  to  bruise  the 

^>^,  but  to  cause  the  blood  to  gush  out 


"When  the  challenge  was  accepted  the 
antagonists  closed,  and  the  most  intense 
interest  was  manifested  by  the  parties  to 
which  they  respectively  belonged.  They 
grasped  each  other  by  the  shoulders,  and 
exerted  all  their  strength  and  firt  each  to 
throw  his  rival.  This  was  all  that  was  re- 
quisite; and  although  they  generally  grap- 
pled with  each  other,  this  was  not  necessary 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  game. 

"Mape,  a  stout  and  rather  active  though 
not  a  large  man,  who  was  often  in  my  house 
at  Eimeo,  was  a  famous  wrestler,  lie  was 
seen  in  the  ring  once  with  a  remarkably  tall 
heavy  man,  who  was  his  antagonist;  they 
had  grappled  and  separated,  when  Mape 
walked  carelessly  toward  his  rival,  and,  on 
approaching  liim,  instead  of  stretching  out 
his  arms  as  was  expected,  he  ran  the  crown 
of  his  head  with  all  his  might  against  the 
temi)le  of  his  antagonist,  and  laid  him  tlat  on 
the  earth. 

"  The  most  perfect  silence  was  observed 
during  the,struggle,  but  as  soon  as  one  was 
thrown  the  scene  was  instantly  changed;  the 
vanquished  was  scarcely  stretched  on  the 
sand  when  a  shout  of  exultation  arose  from 
the  victor's  friends.  Their  drums  struck  up; 
the  women  and  children  danced  in  triumph 
over  the  fallen  wrestler,  and  sung  in  derision 
of  the  opposite  party.  These  were  neither 
silent  nor  unmoved  spectators,  but  immedi- 
ately commenced  a  most  deafening  noise, 
partly  in  honor  of  their  own  clan  or  tribe, 
but  chiefly  to  neutralize  the  triumph  of  the 
victors.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  scenes 
that  must  oft«n  have  been  presented  at  one 
of  these  wrestling  matches,  when  not  less 
than  four  or  five  thousand  persons,  dressed 
in  their  best  apparel,  and  exhibiting  every 
variety  of  costume  and  brilliancy  of  color, 
were  under  the  influence  of  excitement 
One  party  were  drumming,  dancing,  and 
singing,  in  all  the  pride  of  victory  and  the 
menace  of  defiance;  while,  to  increase  the 
din  and  confusion,  the  other  paxty  were 
equally  vociferous  in  reciting  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  vanquished,  or  predicting  the 
shortness  of  his  rival's  triumph.  When  the 
contest  was  at  an  end,  victor  and  vanquished 
once  more  repaired  to  the  idol  temple,  and 
renewed  their  offerings  of  young  plantain 
trees. 

"  Although  wrestling  was  practised  prin- 
cipally by  the  men,  it  was  not  confined  to 
them.  Often  when  they  had  done,  the 
women  contended,  sometimes  with  each 
other,  and  occasionally  with  men.  Persons 
of  the  highest  rank  oft;en  engaged  in  this 
sport;  and  the  sister  of  the  queen  has  been 
seen  wearing  nearly  the  same  clothing  the 
wrestlers  wore,  covered  all  over  with  sand, 
and  wrestling  with  a  young  chief  in  the 
mid^  of  the  ring,  round  which  thou- 
sands of  the  queen's  subjects  were  assem- 
bled." 
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We  now  come  to  the  somewhat  compli- 
cated subject  of  the  religious  belief  of  the 
Society  Islanders.  It  is  not  an  easy  subject, 
involving,  as  it  does,  a  great  variety  of  na- 
tional customs,  including  the  all-peryadiug 
tapu,  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  the  human 
sacrifices  which  accompany  a  funeral  or  are 
offered  on  great  occasions.  We  w^ill  begin 
with  a  brief  account  of  the  religious  system 
of  these  islanders,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
reduce  to  a  system  a  subject  so  obscure  in 
itself,  and  so  little  understood  by  the  first 
travellers,  who  alone  would  be  likely  to  wit- 
ness and  gain  information  about  the  various 
religious  ceremonies. 

As  might  be  expected  from  these  isl- 
anders, their  religion  is  pure  idolatry,  or 
rather,  it  consists  in  the  worship  of  certain 
images  which  are  conventionally  accei)ted 
as  \4sible  representatives  of  the  invisible 
deities.  The  idols  are  of  two  different  kinds, 
the  one  being  rude  imitations  of  the  human 
figure,  and  the  other,  certain  combinations 
of  cloth,  sinnet,  and  feathers,  rolled  round 
sticks,  not  having  the  slightest  similitude  to 
the  human  form,  or  being  recognizable  as 
idols  except  by  those  who  understand  their 
signification.  The  human  figures  are  held 
as  being  inferior  to  other  idols,  and  are  con- 
sidered in  much  the  same  light  as  the  Lares 
and  Penates  of  the  ancient  Bomans.  They 
are  called  by  the  name  of  Tu,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  some  particular  fitmily 
which  is  taken  under  their  protection. 


The  other  gods  are,  in  the  ideas  of  the  na- 
tives, possessed  of  far  more  extensive  pow- 
ers, sometimes  bein^  supposed  to  watch 
over  particular  districts,  or  even  particu- 
lar islands.  There  are  gods  of  tne  val- 
leys and  gods  of  the  hills,  exactly  as  we 
read  was  the  belief  of  tlie  Svrians  nearlv 
three  thousand  ye^rs  ago:  when  Ahab  had 
repulsed  Benhadad,  "Uie  servants  of  the 
king  of  Syria  said  unto  him,  their  gods  are 
gods  of  the  hills,  therefore  they  were 
stronger  than  we;  but  let  us  fight  against 
them  in  the  plain,  and  surely  we  shall  be 
stronger  than  they."    (1  Kings  xx.  23.) 

Fully  believing  in  the  protection  which 
these  deities  are  able  to  extend  over  their 
worshippers,  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder  that 
the  latter  consider  that  they  have  a  right  to 
the  good  offices  of  their  gods,  and  complain 
bitterly  when  anything  goes  wrong  with 
them.  So,  if  a  god  has  been  worshipped  in 
some  locality,  and  the  ground  becomes  bar- 
ren, or  the  cocoa-nut  trees  do  not  produce 
their  ftill  amount  of  fruit,  or  the  district  is 
devastated  by  war,  the  people  think  that 
their  god  is  not  doing  his  duty  by  them,  and 
so  they  depose  him,  and  take  another  in  his 
place. 

Although  these  gods  are  in  a  manner  lim- 
ited in  their  scope,  many  of  them  are  ac- 
knowledged throughout  the  whole  of  the 
group  of  islands;  and  the  chief,  because  the 
most  dreaded,  of  them  is  Ore,  the  god  of 
war. 
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This  terrible  deity  is  held  in  the  greatest 
awe  bv  his  worshippers,  and  at  one  time  was 
feared  throughout  the  whole  of  the  islands. 
His  name  was  associated  with  sundry  local- 
ities, and  with  many  objects,  so  that  his 
dreaded  name  was  continually  in  the  mouth 
of  the  people.  There  was  even  a  small 
species  of  scallop  shell  which  was  held  in 
such  fear  that  not  a  native  would  dare  to 
touch  it  It  was  called  tune  (pronounced 
toopeh),  and  was  said  to  be  tne  special  prop- 
erty of  Oro.  When  a  man  died,  and  was  to 
be  converted  into  a  spirit,  the  body  had  to 
be  entirely  consumed.  This  was  done  by 
Oro,  who  scraped  the  flesh  from  the  bones 
with  a  tupe  shell,  and  thus  ate  the  body. 

The  subsequent  career  of  the  spirit  was 
rather  peculiar.  After  issuing  from  Oro  in 
its  new  form,  it  betook  itself  to  a  great  lake 
in  Raiatea,  round  which  is  a  belt  of  trees, 
which  from  some  cause  are  quite  flat  at  the 
top,  presenting  a  level  surface  like  a  leafy 
platform.  On  this  place  the  newly  enfran- 
chised spirits  danced  and  feasted,  and  after 
they  had  passed  through  that  stage  of  their 
existence,  they  were  transformed  into  cock- 
roaches. 

In  Huahine  there  was  an  enormous  marae, 
or  sacred  enclosure,  dedicated  to  Oro.  It 
was  a  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  lone  by 
eighteen  wide,  and  was  built  by  a  rence 
made  of  flat  slabs  of  coral-rock  placed  on 
their  edges,  and  the  intervals  between  them 
filled  in  with  earth.  One  of  these  blocks  of 
stone  measured  nine  feet  by  ten,  so  that  the 
labor  of  cutting  them  and  conveying  them  to 
such  a  distance  from  the  sea  must  have  been 
enormous. 

On    this    platform   a   smaller   one    was 
erected,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of  about  four 
feet  in  width,  and  within  this  upper  story 
were  laid  the  bones  of  the  many  victims  that 
had  been  slain  in  the  worship  of  the  god. 
The  temple  itself,  called  Fare  no  Oro,  or  the 
House  of  Oro,  was  quite  a  small  building, 
eight  feet  long  by  six  wide,  and  a  little  be- 
yond this  was  the  square  stone  on  which  the 
priest  stood  when  about  to  oflfer  a  sacrifice, 
a  higher  stone  behind  it  answering  as  a  seat 
whereon  the  priest  might  rest  himself  when 
wearied. 

Small  as  was  this  house,  it  had  been  the 
scene  of  many  human  sacrifices,  and  even 
it3  erection  cost  a  number  of  lives,  every 
post  h:iving  been  driven  into  the  ground 
througli  a  human  body.    Besides  these  vic- 
t»ni8,  others  had  been  sacrificed  on  man^ 
occasions,  fourteen  of  whom  were  enumer- 
ated by  an  old  man  who  had  once  officiated 
?«  the  priest  of  Oro.    When  the  chief  of  the 
'^land  became  converted  to  Christianity,  this 
"^^n  tried  to  conceal  the  idol  which  he  had 
^  long  worshipped,  and  to  save  it  from  de- 
■j^Uction,  hid  it  in  a  hole  in  the  rock.    The 
??^cf,  however,  very  rightly  feared  that  if  the 
^^1  were    allowed  to  remain    its  worship 
"^^ght  revive,  and  accordingly  insisted  upon 


its  destruction.  Besides  the  priest  who 
offered  the  sacrifice,  Oro  had  another  oflacer, 
whose  special  duty  it  was  to  kill  the  vic- 
tims. He  was  officially  termed  the  Mau- 
buna,  or  Pig-owner,  a  human  body  killed 
for  sacrifice  being  named  a  "  long  pig." 
When  the  victim  was  pointed  out  to  him, 
the  Mau-buna,  liaving  a  round  stone  con- 
cealed in  his  hand,  found  an  opportunity,  of 
getting  behind  him,  and,  with  a  single  blow, 
struck  him  senseless  to  the  ground,  where 
the  murder  was  completed.  He  then  packed 
the  body  in  a  basket  of  cocoa-nut  leaves,  and 
delivered  it  to  the  priest 

Next  to  Oro  was  Hiro,  the  Polynesian 
Mercury,  or  god  of  thieves.  He  was  origi- 
nally a  man,  but  was  elevated  to  the  society 
of  the  gods  in  consequence  of  his  wonderful 
deeds  on  earth,  the  chief  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  his  daring  in  taking  the  image  of 
Oro  and  flinging  it  to  the  ground  with  im- 
punity. 

The  worship  of  Hiro  extended  through  all 
ranks,  from  tne  highest  chief  to  the  lowest 
cook,  and  his  votaries  always  asked  for  his 
help  when  they  went  on  a  plundering  expe- 
dition, and  promised  him  a  share  of  the 
spoil.  This  promise  they  always  performed, 
but  as  they  were  careftil  not  to  define  the 
amount  of  booty  which  was  to  belong  to  the 
god,  they  contrived  practically  to  have  it  all 
to  themselves.  For  example,  a  thief  would 
go  out  pig  stealing,  and  promise  Hiro  a  share 
of  the  stolen  pork.  Accordingly,  if  he  had 
been  successful,  he  would  take  home  his  ill- 
gotten  booty,  bake  it,  break  off  an  inch  of 
the  tail,  and  go  with  it  to  the  shrine  of  Hiro, 
where. he  would  offer  it  with  as  much  cere- 
moi^  as  if  it  had  been  half  the  pig,  and  at 
the  same  time  beg  the  god  not  to  divulge 
the  theft  of  a  votary  who  had  kept  his  prompt 
ise. 

The  natives  are  quite  dexterous  enough 
in  the  thieving  way  to  be  worthy  of  the 
protection  of  this  god,  having  the  most  in- 
genious modes  of  stealing  the  ^oods  of 
another.  For  example,  if  the  objects  are 
small,  a  hook  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  long 
bamboo,  and  the  coveted  article  is  slilv 
withdrawn  by  the  actual  thief  while  a  confea- 
erate  directs  the  attention  of  the  victim  else- 
where. Sometimes  the  hook  is  tied  to  a 
line,  and  the  thief  literally  angles  for  the 
property. 

The  apotheosis  of  Hiro  was  a  very  re- 
markable one.  After  his  life  of  theft,  rapine, 
and  murder,  in  which  he  did  not  spare  even 
the  temples  of  the  ^ods,  and  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  hardihooa  to  fiing  Ore's  image  on 
the  fioor,  and  roll  on  it  as  if  he  had  con- 
quered Oro  in  wrestling,  he  was  thought  to 
have  been  so  superhumanly  wicked  tl^t  he 
must  have  been  a  god.  Accordingly,  his 
skull  was  placed  in  a  nuge  marae  which  he 
himself  had  erected,  while  his  hair  was  put 
into  an  image  of  Oro,  and  both  buried 
together,  this  act  constituting  the  apotheosis. 
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When  Messrs.  Bennett  and  Tyerman  were 
at  the  Society  Islands,  this  skull  was  still  in 
existence,  but  it  disappeared,  together  with 
the  idols  and  other  relics  of  the  old  relig- 
ions. 

The  next  god  is  Tane  (pronounced  tah- 
neh),  who  was  worshipped  over  a  consider- 
able range  of  country,  and  wa.s  in  one  or 
two  islands  considerea  as  their  supreme  god. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Huahine,  in  which 
Tane  had  a  marae  or  malae  of  gigantic  di- 
mensions. 1  may  here  remark  that  in  most 
Polynesian  dialects  the  letters  rand  /  are  in- 
terchangeable, so  that  marae  and  malae  are, 
in  fact,  the  same  word. 

This  marae  is  a  hundred  and  twenty-four 
feet  in  length  by  sixteen  in  breadth,  and  is 
composed,  like  the  marae  of  Oro,  of  two 
stories,  the  last  being  nearly  ten  feet  in 
height,  and  built  of  coral  blocks,  some  of 
which  are  ten  feet  in  width,  and  correspond- 
ingly long  and  thick,  so  that  their  weight  is 
enormous.  As  the  marae  is  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  shore,  a  prodigious 
amount  of  labor  must  have  been  expended 
in  getting  these  huge  stones  out  of  the  sea 
and  fixing  them  in  their  places.  The  npper 
story  is  barely  a  j^ard  in  lieight,  and  lias  at 
each  end  an  upright  stone  six  feet  high. 

In  the  middle  of  the  ])rincipal  part  is  the 
idol's  bed,  which  he  occupies  once  annually, 
and  in  which  he  ought  to  feel  comfortable, 
as  it  is  twenty-four  feet  long  by  thirteen 
wide.  It  is  built,  like  the  marae,  of  stone 
and  earth,  and  is  only  eighteen  inches  high. 
This  is  a  very  ancient  structure,  as  is 
Bhown  by  the  trees  that  surround  and 
spread  their  arms  over  it.  Near  the  bed  is 
a  small  house  about  twelve  feet  by  sij|,  in 
which  rests  the  god  Tane,  together  with  les- 
ser gods,  each  of  whom  is  set  over  a  dis- 
trict. 

Tane  himself — Ijurned  in  1817  —  was 
carved  out  of  a  great  block  of  wood,  and 
was  about  as  large  as  a  tall  man.  He  was 
not  remarkable  for  an  elegant  shape,  having 
no  neck  and  no  legs,  the  body  terminating 
in  a  cone.  The  head  was  furnished  with 
apologies  for  eyes,  mouth,  nose,  and  ears, 
and  the  whole  was  covered  with  sinnet. 

Once  in  every  year,  Tane  had  a  new 
dress,  and  was  invested  with  great  solem- 
nity. He  was  brought  out  of  his  house  by 
his  priest  aiid  laid  on  his  bed,  having  four 
lesser  gods  on  either  side  of  him.  The 
chiefs  of  the  district  stood  each  in  front  of 
his  own  god,  and  the  priests  stood  round 
Tane  as  being  the  great  god  of  them  all. 
The  old  garments  were  then  removed,  and 
examination  made  into  the  interior  of  the 
idol,  which  was  hollow,  and  contained  vari- 
ous objects,  such  as  scarlet  feathers,  beads, 
bracelets,  and  other  valuables.  Those  that 
began  to  look  shabby  were  removed,  and 
others  inserted  to  take  their  place,  and  the 
idols  were  then  invested  in  their  new  robes. 

Meanwhile,  avast  amount  of  kava  was  pre- 


pared — the  natives  saying  that  it  was  equal 
m  cubic  measure  to  the  marae  —  and  a 
scene  of  drunken  d<ibauch  took  place,  lasting 
for  several  days,  even  the  priests  l)eing  so 
intoxicated  that  they  were  unable  to  stand 
while  performing  tlieir  duties,  but  had  to 
chant  their  incantations  while  lying  on  the 
ground.  This  stage  of  the  idol-dressing  is 
represented  in  the  fine  engraving  on  the 
opposite  page.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
three  days  a  special  god  called  Ikloorai  was 
pro<lucecl  and  stripped,  and,  as  soon  as  his 
garments  were  removed,  violent  rain  show- 
ers fell,  as  a  signal  for  all  the  idols  to  be  re- 
moved to  their  respective  houses.  The 
greatest  care  was  taken  that  no  woman  should 
witness  this  ceremony,  and  if  a  female  of 
any  age  had  been  detected  coming  within  a 
certain  distance  of  the  marae,  she  would  be 
at  once  killed,  and  even  her  father,  husband, 
or  brother,  would  have  been  among  the  first 
to  strike  her  down. 

The  trees  which  decorated  this  marae  are 
the  banyans  (Ficiis  hidica),  one  of  which 
is  described  by  Mr.  Bennett  as  being  seventy 
feet  in  girth  at  the  principal  stem,  and 
throwing  out  vast  horizontal  branches,  each 
of  which  is  supported  by  a  root  which  lools 
more  like  the  trunk  than  the  root  of  a  tree. 
"  More  than  forty  of  these  we  counted, 
standing  like  a  family  of  earth-bom  giants 
about  their  enormous  parent  A  circle 
drawn  round  all  these  auxiliary  stems  meas- 
ured a  hundred  and  thirty -two  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, while  a  circle  embracing  tiie 
utmost  verge  of  their  lateral  ramification 
was  not  less  than  four  hundred  and  twenty 
feet 

"  The  upper  stories  (if  such  we  may  call 
them)  of  tnis  multiform  tree  presented  yet 
more  singular  combination  of  interesting 
and  intertwisting  boughs,  like  Gothic  arches, 
circles,  and  colonnades,  propped  as  by  magic 
in  mid-air.  These  were  occasionally  massy 
or  light,  and  everywhere  richly  embellished 
with  foliage,  through  which  the  flickering 
sunshine  gleamed  in  long  rays  thai  lost 
themselves  in  the  immensity  of  the  interior 
labyrinth,  or  danced  in  bright  spots  upon 
the  ground  black  with  the  shadows  of  hun- 
dreds of  branches,  rising  tier  above  tier, 
and  spreading  range  above  range,  aloft  and 
around." 

This  tree  was  one  of  the  places  in  which 
the  bodies  of  human  beings  were  offered, 
being  packed  in  leaf  baskets  and  hung  to 
the  branches.  One  branch,  which  was 
hugely  thick  and  strong,  and  ran  horizon- 
tally at  a  small  height  from  the  ground, 
was  pointed  out  as  the  principal  gibbet,  on 
whicn  human  sacrifices,  thousands  in  num- 
ber, have  been  offered  century  after  century. 

Tane,  all  powerful  though  he  was,  labored 
under  one  disadvantage.  He  had  a  very 
long  tail,  and  whenever  he  wished  to  leave 
his  house,  rise  into  the  air,  and  dart  through 
the  sky  on  some  errand  of  mischief,  he  was 
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tndned  by  his  long  tail,  which  was  sure 
»ecome  eotansfled  m  some  object,  which 
a  that  time  became  sacred  to  the  g:od. 
r  example,  the  magnificent  tree  which 
just  been  described  was  several  times 
means  of  detaining  Tane  on  earth,  and 
several  branches  round  which  his  tail 
I  twisted  became  tapu  at  once.  On  one 
I  of  his  house  there  was  a  large  stone, 
jch  had  become  sacred  in  consequence 
Kving  arrested  the  flight  of  the  god. 
^s  idea  of  the  long  and  streaming  tail 
I  evidently  been  derived  from  meteors 
f  comets,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
il  passing  through  the  air,  and  whenever 
■tive  saw  one  of  them,  he  always  threw 
bis  upper  garments,  and  raised  a  shout 
lor  of  the  passing  god.  Mr.  Bennett 
its  that  the  perimment  tail  attached 
_Ae  is  in  all  probability  a  commemora- 
j^of  some  very  magnificent  comet  with  a 
Ijieftsuring  eighty  or  ninety  degrees  in 

aacred  was  the  idol  that  everything 
was  touched  by  it  became  tapu,  and 
not  be  touched  by  profane  hands, 
was  onlv  one  man  who  was  allowed 
y  it,  ancf  he  was  called  from  his  office, 
ami>  attua,'-  i.  e.  the  god-bearer.  His 
was  not  an  easy  one,  and  his  office, 
it  caused  him  to  be  viewed  with 
as  much  reverence  as  the  god  of 
he  was  the  special  servant,  must  have 
kiyed  him  of  many  comforts.  The  cod- 
PBT  was  not  even  allowed  to  climb  a 
■rDut  tree,  because,  if  he  did  so,  the 
would  be  so  sacred  that  no  one  might 
nd  it  afler  hira;  indeed,  every  action  of 
ife  was  fenced  about  with  some  similar 
rtction.  He  could  not  marry,  as,  in  the 
place,  no  woman  could  be  deserving  of 
bonor,  and,  in  the  second  place,  he  would 
lefiled  and  unfitted  for  nis  office  if  he 
i  to  take  any  woman  to  wife, 
.celibate  life  docs  not  seem  to  us  to  en- 

Ech  self-denial  as  seems  to  be  implied 
!  prominence  given  to  the  celibacy  of 
ri-bearer,  who  appears  to  have  been 
ly  bachelor  in  the  whole  group  of 
But  among  most  savage  nations 
Ui»  wf»alth  and  consequence  are  regu- 
I  by  the  number  of  his  wives,  who  do  all 
irork  of  the  household,  and  in  fact  keep 
r  husband  in  idleness. 
le  house  in  which  the  god  lived  was  a 
1  hut  elevated  on  posts  twenty  feet 
;  and  there  were  no  means  of  access 

gt  by  climbing  one  of  these  posts.  The 
earer,  therefore,  had  no  easy  task  in 
biu5  up  these  posts  with  tlfie  great 
ien  image  fastened  to  his  back. 
i  the  illustration  on  the  1084th  page 
lee  the  chief  priest  of  Tane — the  god- 
rer  —  ascending  the  pole  of  the  sacred 
le,  with  the  unwieldy  idol  slung  on  his 
L  A  gust  of  wind  *^ has  risen,  and  has 
;ed  Tane'a  long  tail  into  the  air,  so  that 


it  has  been  entangled  in  a  neighboring  tree. 
One  of  the  principal  priests  is  runnuig  to 
ascend  the  tree  and  free  the  god's  tail,  and 
from  that  time  the  tree  will  be  tapu,  and  no 
one  of  lower  rank  than  the  priest  who  freed 
the  tail  will  be  allowed  to  ascend  the  tree. 

Sometimes  Tane  paid  a  visit  to  a  marae 
at  some  distance,  and  when  he  did  so,  his 
bearer  was  naturally  fatigued  with  thy 
weight  of  his  burden.  It  was,  however, 
thought  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the 
god  to  say  that  his  bearer  could  by  any  pos- 
sibility be  tired  of  carrying  him,  and  so,  by 
an  ingenious  evasion,  the  god  himself  was 
thought  to  be  fatigued  with  the  journey, 
and  was  laid  to  rest  for  a  while  on  a  flat 
stone  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sacred  tree. 
This  stone  was  tapu  to  women,  and  if  a 
woman  had  sat  upon  it,  or  even  touched  it 
with  her  finger,  she  would  have  been  at 
once  killed. 

The  stone  was  not  a  large  one,  being  only 
four  feet  long,  one  foot  broad,  and  nine 
inches  thick.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  this 
sacred  stone,  which  had  so  often  been  the 
witness  of  idolatrous  rites,  should  also  have 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  idol  to 
whom  it  was  consecrated.  Afler  Christian- 
ity had  been  fairly  established  in  the  island, 
the  chief  men  who  adhered  to  the  worship 
of  Tane  made  war  upon  the  Christians,  who 
repelled  them,  so  tnat  they  were  obliged 
to  bring  out  their  idol  and  lay  him  on  the 
sacred  stone.  The  two  bodies  of  warriors 
met  face  to  face  close  to  the  idol,  and  the 
struggle  was  about  to  commence  when  the 
chiei  of  the  Christians  made  a  speech  to  the 
enemy,  laying  before  them  the  distinctions 
between  idolatry  and  Christianity,  and  re- 
commended peace  instead  of  war. 

His  voice  prevailed,  and  those  who  came 
to  fight  against  the  Christians  renounced 
their  idols,  and,  as  a  proof  of  their  sincerity, 
they  built  a  largo  fire  on  the  spot,  threw 
Tane  into  it,  and  then  held  a  great  fea*»t,  at 
which  the  men  and  women  "ate  together. 
They  then  proceeded  to  Tane's  house, 
burned  it  down,  and  dismantled  his  great 
marae. 

The  feathers  attached  to  these  idols  and 
placed  within  their  hollow  bodies  are  mostly 
the  two  long  tail-feathers  of  the  tropic  bird, 
white  and  broad  toward  the  base,  and  nar- 
row and  scarlet  for  the  remainder  of  their 
length.  When  the  gods  arc  newly  dressed, 
it  is  considered  a  meritorious  act  for  anv  one 
to  present  fresh  feathers  in  lieu  of  those 
which  have  been  deteriorated  bv  aije.  After 
the  old  garments  are  unrolled,"  the  feathers  * 
are  placed  inside  the  image,  and  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  old  feathers  taken  out 
and  presented  to  the  devotecj,  who  values 
them  beyond  all  things,  as  partakini?  of  the 
sanctity  which  surrounds  the  original  idol. 
These  feathers  arc  then  carefully  wrapped 
with  sinnet,  so  as  to  cover  them',  with  tV^fe 
exception  of  a  little  portioTi  o5  )oo>[)!\  eniVa^ 
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and  they  are  then  laid  before  the  idol,  while 
the  priest  recites  a  prayer,  in  which  lie  be- 
seeches the  god  to  transfer  his  sanctity  to 
these  feathers,  which  from  that  moment  be- 
come minor  gods. 

The  happy  devotee  has  already  provided 
himself  with  bamboo  tubes,  in  each  of  which 
he  places  one  of  the  feathers,  and  from  which 
he  never  takes  them  except  to  pray  to  them. 
Sometimi'S  he  has  a  smaller  idol  made,  and 
places  the  feathers  within  it;  but  in  this 
case,  he  has  to  take  the  new  idol  to  be  laid 
before  the  original  one,  so  that  the  transfer 
of  sanctity  may  be  guaranteed  to  them. 
This  mode  of  honoring  the  sacred  feathers 
is  usufiUy  emplo3*ed  when  the  devotee  has 
enjoyed  some  piece  of  good  fortune  after 
he  has  receivecl  them,  and  in  most  cases  he 
not  only  encloses  them  in  a  new  idol,  but 
builds  a  small  temple  in  which  that  idol 
lives. 

Formerly,  when  animals  were  brought  to 
be  sacriticed  to  Tane,  no  blood  was  shed, 
but  they  were  laid  upon  a  stone  and  stran- 
gled by  pressing  their  necks  between  two 
sticks.  Food  of  all  kinds  was  presented  to 
him,  part  of  which  he  was  supposed  to  con- 
sume himself,  part  was  taken  by  the  priests, 
and  the  remamder  was  consumed  by  the 
worshippers.  All  first  fruits  went  to  Tane, 
a  peasant  being  supposed  to  offer  him  two  of 
the  earliest  fruits,  while  a  raatira  or  gentle- 
man offered  ten,  and  the  chiefs  still  more, 
according  to  their  rank  and  wealth. 

Not  very  far  from  the  sacred  stone  was  a 
marae  containing  a  very  sacred  object,  no 
less,  in  fact,  than  a  piece  of  Tane's  own 
canoe.  According  to  the  people,  it  was  a 
very  miraculous  canoe,  for  it  was  made  of 
stone,  and  yet  floated  as  well  as  if  it  were 
made  of  wood.  In  proof  of  this  statement, 
they  placed  the  fragment  in  water,  where  it 
floated,  as  it  was  likely  to  do,  being  nothing 
more  than  a  piece  of  pumice  stone.  No  one 
knew  where  the  stone  had  been  obtained, 
but  they  said  that  there  were  more  pieces  in 
different  parts  of  the  island. 

Besides  the  idol  gods,  there  are  gods  which 
are  symbolized  by  living  creatures,  of  which 
the  shark  is  the  chief,  being  worshipped  for 
the  same  reason  that  crocodiles  and  venom- 
ous seriients  are  worshipped  in  some  parts 
of  the  world,  viz.  on  account  of  its  destruc- 
tive powers.  Mr.  Bennett  saw  a  large  marae 
which  had  been  consecrated  to  a  shark  god 
on  ac(ronnt  of  a  miraculous  event  which  was 
said  to  have  happened  some  time  previously. 
Jn  one  particular  spot  the  ground  begun  to 
shake  and  tremble,  and,  as  the  people  were 
flyinjr  in  terror,  the  ground  opened,  and  a 
huire  shark  forced  his  head  through  the  cleft 
in  the  soil. 

The  formation  of  the  maracs  has  already 
been  mentioned.  Some  time  before  Mr.  Ben- 
nett arrived  at  the  place,  a  shark  had  con- 
trived to  force  its  way  through  the  sand  into 
the  marae,  which  was  situated  on  the  shore 


of  the  lagoon.  The  water  flowed  in  with  the 
fish,  and  the  natives,  feeling  delighted  that 
their  god  had  actuallv  come  to  take  ]>os8e8- 
sion  of  his  temple,  blocked  up  the  passage 
by  which  he  had  entered,  cleared  out  the 
marae,  and  kept  the  shark  in  it  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  feeiMng  him  abundantly  with  flsh 
and  meat. 

Indeed,  in  one  bay  the  sharks  were  reg- 
ularly fed  by  the  priests,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  they  became  quite  familiar,  and 
would  swim  to  the  beach  to  be  fed  with  fish 
and  pork.  They  would  also  accompany  the 
canoes,  knowing  well  that  the  natives  always 
threw  overboard  some  of  the  fish  which  they 
had  caught,  for  the  sake  of  propitiating  the 
shark  gods.  The*  latter,  however,  were  so 
little  sensible  of  the  kindness  bestowed  upon 
them,  that  had  one  of  their  worshippers 
fallen  overboard  they  would  have  eaten  him, 
in  spite  of  all  his  propitiatory  offerings. 

Scmietimes  a  living  man  has  been  elected 
to  the  rank  of  a  god,  and  worshipped  as 
such  during  his  lifetime.  This  Mas  clone  at 
Eaiatea,  the  king,  Tamatoa,  having  been 
reckoned  among  the  ^ods  by  means  of  a 
series  of  ceremonies  which  might  have  been 
very  appropriate  in  assicning  him  a  place 
among  the  very  worst  and  vilest  of  demons, 
but  were  singularly  unsuitable  to  an  #ipo- 
theosis.  After  this  ceremony,  the  king  was 
consulted  as  an  oracle,  prayers  and  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  him,  and  he  was  treated  as 
reverently  as  if  he  had  been  Tane  himself. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  Tamatoa 
became  a  Christian  in  his  later  life,  and 
afforded  most  valuable  information  respecting 
the  religious  belief  of  the  Society  Islanders. 
He  corroborated,  as  having  been  an  eye-wit- 
ness, the  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  the 
astonishing  deeds  done  by  the  heathen  priests 
while  in  a  stattj  of  inspiration  They  have 
been  seen  to  dash  their  hands  against  the 

f  round  with  such  violence  that  they  im- 
edded  the  whole  arm  up  to  the  shoulder. 
Captain  Henry,  the  son  of  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, states  that  he  has  seen  one  oi 
these  priests  plunge  his  arm  into  the  solid 
earth  as  if  it  were  water,  and  that  he  would 
perform  the  feat  on  any  ground  wherever  he 
chanced  to  be. 

"  The  infuriated  priest,  on  that  occasion, 
foamed  at  the  mouth,  distorted  his  eyeballs, 
convulsed  his  limbs,  and  uttered  the  most 
hideous  shrieks  and  bowlings.  After  he  had 
seemingly  buried  his  arm  like  a  spear  stuck 
suddenlyin  the  ground,  he  held  it  there  for  a 
considerable  time;  then,  drawing  it  out  un- 
injured, he  rushed  toward  the  shore,  and, 
laying  hold  upon  a  large  canoe,  which  or- 
dinarily required  three  or  four  men  to  launch, 
he  shoved  it  before  him  with  apparent  ease, 
and  sent  it  adrift 

"  He  afterward  threw  himself  into  the  sea, 
wallowed  about  in  it,  and  kept  his  head 
under  water  for  a  long  time.  When  this 
act  of  the  tragical  pantomime  was  finished. 
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amon^  the  waves,  and  delivered  his 
^68  m  very  figurative  and  hyper- 
language,  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
■ous  to  be  fulfilled  in  one  of  two  senses, 
rer  micfht  happen." 
~>Ie  shrines  of  the  gods  were  once 
in  the  S:>ciety  Islands,  but  so  complete 
Lpid  has  been  the  demolition  of  every- 
connected  with  idolatry,  that  Mr.  Ben- 
~LO  was  eye-witness  of  many  idolatrous 
I,  was  only  able  to  procure  one  spec- 
*  which  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
Missionary  Society. 

it  resembles  a  house,  with  sloping 
is  about  a  yard  in  length.    It  is  sup- 
on  four  short  legs,  and  underneath 
fte  a  round  hole  through  which  the  idol 


was  passed  into  its  shrine,  a  door  exactly  fit- 
ting and  closing  the  apert^ire.  The  idol 
which  was  in  this  shrine  represented  a 
female  god  greatly  venerated  by  the  people, 
because  she  was  so  very  mischievous,  and 
had  killed  thousands  of  people,  gaining  from 
her  bloodthirsty  propensities  the  name  of  Tii 
Vahine,  or  Queen  Tii.  The  idol  is  a  horribly 
repulsive  example  of  the  ugliness  with  which 
savages  invariably  invest  their  deities. 

The  shrine,  with  the  idol  within  it,  was 
hidden  in  a  rock  cave  by  priests  of  Tii  Vahine 
when  idolatry  was  overthrown  by  Chris- 
tianity, and  was  not  discovered  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  when  it  was  brought  from 
its  place  of  concealment  and  sold. 
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CHAPTEK   ex. 

THE  SOCIETY  ISLAI^DS  —  OmtinuecL 

BISTORT  —  WAR  —  FUNERALS  —  LEGENDS. 

THS  PRIESTS  THB  HISTOBIAN8  OF  THB  SOCIBTir  ISLANDS — THB  MABO,  OB  KIKO'S  BOBS,  AlTD  IT! 
mSTORICAL  VALUE  —  THB  HERBDITABY  TITLB  OF  THB  KIKG — THB  KINO'S  BBABEB8  —  ABCHI- 
TBCTURB  IN  THB  SOCIETY  ISLANDS  —  TAHTTAN  WARFARE — RETENTIVE  MEMORY,  AND  1X8  VBB 
IN  WAR — BEHAVIOR  OF  THE  VICTORS  TOWARD  THE  VANQUISHED — NAVAL  BATTLES  AND 
MAN(EUVRES — MILITARY  ETIQUETTE  —  HUMAN  SACRIFICE  BEFORE  BATTLES  —  CAPTAIN  OOOX'S 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CEREMONY  —  FUNERALS  AMONG  THB  TAHITANS  —  EMBALMING  OF  A  CBEKP'S 
BODY  —  STBANGE  DRESS  OF  THE  CHIEF  MOURNER  —  THE  AREOI  SOCIETY,  AND  THE  IKFLVKVCB 
WHICH  IT  EXERTED  ON  THIS  GROUP  OF  ISLANDS  —  LEGENDARY  TALES  OF  THB  AREOIB. 


The  priests  performed  the  office  of  historians 
as  well  as  of  hierophants,  every  chief  of  con- 
sequence having  in  his  household  at  least  one 
of  these  men,  who  made  it  his  business  to 
chant  on  all  great  occasions  the  most  im- 
portant events  which  had  happened  in  the 
country,  and  especially  those  which  affected 
the  family  of  liis  patron.  Not  only  did  he 
relate  those  events  of  which  he  had  been  a 
witness,  but  he  also  sang  of  the  deeds  of  past 
dajs,  the  records  of  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  his  predecessors. 

The  priests  were,  therefore,  the  only  his- 
torians of  the  Society  Islands;  and,  indeed, 
there  was  no  other  mode  of  dcliverinjj  to 
each  succeeding  generation  the  traditions 
of  the  past  As,  however,  much  of  their  ac- 
curacy depehded  on  the  memory  of  the  his- 
torian, ana  as  that  memory  was  likely  to  fade 
by  age,  it  naturally  followed  that  the  histojy 
of  earlier  times  was  considerably  modified 
by  each  succeeding  narrator.  Tamatoa  was 
himself  a  well-known  chronicler,  and  could 
repeat  a  wonderful  number  of  narratives,  in 
wnich  fact  and  liction  were  mixed  together 
in  a  manner  that  exactly  resembled  the  semi- 
mythic  history  of  ancient  Greece  and  Home. 

These  chroniclers,  though  they  were  un- 
able to  write,  were  not  without  some  means 
whereby  thoy  could  refresh  their  memories. 
Chief  of  these  was  the  Maro,  the  sacred  scarf 
of  royalty.  The  word  "  Maro  "  signifies  the 
simple  girdle  which  the  men  wear  by  way 
of  clothing,  but  that  of  the  king  is  called,  by 
way  of  pre-eminence,  The  M^o;  and,  like 


the  crown  of  an  emperor,  is  only  worn  when 
the  kingly  rank  is  conferred.  When  not  in 
use,  it  is  rolled  up  in  native  cloth  so  as  to 
make  a  large  bundle,  and  is  only  untied 
when  it  is  wanted.  When  Captain  Cook  saw 
it  he  described  it  as  being  fifteen  feet  long, 
but  when  Mr.  Bennett  was  in  the  Society 
Islands  it  measured  twenty-one  feet  in  lengda 
the  additional  measurement  being  due  to  the 
coronation  of  successive  kings.  It  is  only 
six  inches  in  width,  and  when  worn  is  rolled 
round  the  body,  so  that  the  end  flows  far 
behind  on  the  ground.  It  is  covered  with 
the  precious  red  feathers,  and  to  it  is  at- 
tached the  needle  with  which  it  is  worked. 
So  sacred  is  the  maro  thought  to  be,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  of  the  natives,  when- 
ever a  new  stitch  was  taken  the  event  was 
marked  by  peals  of  thunder. 

The  maro  was  never  intended  to  be 
finished,  but,  according  to  the  original  pro- 
jection, would  receive  an  addition  at  the  cor- 
onation of  every  new  king,  so  that  it  would 
continue  to  increase  in  length  as  long  as  the 
kingly  succession  was  kept  up.  In  several 
respects  it  bears  a  great  resemblance  > to  the 
Bayeux  tapestry.  It  is  very  long  in  pro- 
portion to  its  width,  and  the  patterns  de- 
scribed upon  it  are  records  of  the  time  when 
the  maro  was  woven,  and  act  as  aids  to  the 
memory  of  the  professional  historians,  who 
celebrate  in  their  songs  the  deeds  of  past 
davs. 

%lie  manufacture  of  the  maro  was  stopped 
in  a  very  curious  maimer.    After  Tamatoa 
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became  a  Christian,  he  was  so  horrified  at 
the  unspeakable  iniquity  of  the  ceremonies 
that  took  place  at  each  lengthening  of  the 
m&ro  that  he  determined  to  destroy  the 
maro  itself.  Fortunately,  instead  of  destroy- 
ing it,  he  gave  it  up  to  his  teachers,  and  it 
was  sent,  together  with  many  specimens  of 
the  idolatrous  arts  of  Polynesia,  to  the 
museum  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
I  may  here  mention  that  Tamatoa  is  the 
hereditary  name  of  the  king,  like  the  Pha- 
raoh of  Egypt  and  the  Finow  of  Ton^a. 

All  the  kinss,  or  rather  the  principal 
chiefs,  have  me  greatest  idea  of  their 
dignity,  and  are  regarded  by  their  subjects 
almost  as  demigod.  Like  some  of  the 
African  royalties,  they  are  carried  on  men's 
shoulders  when  they  travel  from  one  place 
to  another  by  land,  and  when  they  go  by 
sea  thej  are  said  to  fly  and  not  to  sail. 
There  is  a  special  language  for  the  king, 
whose  canoe  is  called  the  Rainbow,  and 
whose  house  is  termed  the  Cloud  of  Heaven. 
No  one  is  allowed  to  stand  above  him:  and 
this  idea  is  so  strongly  impressed  upon  him 
that  a  great  chief  aislikes  going  into  the 
cabin  of  an  European  ship,  lest  an  inferior 
should  tread  on  the  decK  over  his  head. 
The  king  even  claims  authority  over  the 
language.  We  speak  in  England  familiarly 
of  the  king  or  queen's  English.  In  the 
Society  Islands  the  lauj^uage  reallv  does 
belong  to  the  king,  who  invents  ana  alters 
words  according  to  his  own  caprice,  and 
even  strikes  out  of  the  language  those  words 
which  he  does  not  happen  to  like. 

The  power  of  the  king  being  so  absolute, 
it  might  be  imagined  that  the  house  in 
which  he  lived  would  be  far  superior  to 
those  of  his  subjects.  His  power  is,  how- 
ever, more  real  than  apparent,  and  though 
he  has  despotic  authority,  he  is  lodged, 
clothed^  and  fed,  scarcely  better  than  any  of 
his  subjects,  and  not  in  the  least  better  tnan 
the  chiefs.  His  house  is  built  in  the  same 
manner  and  of  the  same  materials  as  those 
of  his  subjects.  It  is  certainly  larger,  be- 
cause it  has  to  accommodate  more  persons; 
but  in  other  respects  it  is  in  no  way  supe- 
rior. 

The  houses  of  the  Society  Islands  are, 
indeed,  little  more  than  thatched  roofs  sup- 
ported on  pillars  about  seven  or  ei^ht  feet 
in  height,  the  pillars  tapering  from  the  base 
to  the  top,  and  not  being  auite  upright,  but 
sloping  a  little  inward.  The  floor  is  gener- 
ally covered  with  grass  and  mats,  while  to 
the  rafters  of  the  roof  are  hung  baskets, 
bundles  of  cloth,  and  other  property. 

Warfare  among  the  Society  Islands  dif- 
fers little  from  the  mode  which  is  practised 
in  many  other  parts  of  Polynesia,  and  there- 
fore does  not  require  a  lengthened  notice. 

Formerly,  when  their  weapons  were  the 
spear,  the  club,  and  the  slin^,  the  wars  used 
to  be  very  protracted  and   caused   much 


bloodshed,  but  the  later  introduction  of  fire- 
arms has  had  its  usual  cllcct,  and  not  only 
reduced  the  number  of  wars  but  the  loss  of 
life  in  battle. 

Some  of  their  spears  were  dreadful  weap- 
ons, the  worst  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  trident,  something  like  an  col  spear. 
The  head  of  it  was  armed  with  three  bones 
from  the  tail  of  the  sting- ray.  They  were 
not  fastened  to  the  hejid  of  the  spear,  but 
only  slipped  into  sockets,  just  tightly  enough 
to  hold  them.  Whei^  an  enemy  was  struck 
with  either  of  these  points,  it  became  de- 
tached from  the  spear,  and,  in  consequence 
of  its  peculiarly  barbed  edges,  kept  working 
its  way  deeper  and  deeper  into  tne  body,  so 
that  certain  death  was  the  result  of  a  wound 
with  one  of  these  spears. 

The  natives  of  the  Society  Islands  also 
used  the  bone  of  the  sting-ray  for  secret 
assassination.  They  watched  the  intended 
victim  while  he  slept,  and,  by  gently  touch- 
ing him  with  a  feather,  made  him  turn  about 
until  he  was  in  a  favorable  position.  The 
fatal  dagger  was  then  struck  into  the  body, 
and  the  assassin  made  his  escape,  being 
sure  that  the  wound  must  sooner  or  later  be 
mortal. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  people 
shows  itself  in  other  ways.  They  are  most 
tenacious  of  memory  in  everything  that  has 
a  personal  interest  to  them,  and  are  equally 
unwilling  to  forget  an  injury  or  a  benefit 
They  will  cherish  a  life-long  vengeance 
against  any  one  who  has  oflended  them,  so 
that  one  man  has  been  known  to  follow 
another  from  year  to  year,  from  one  island 
to  another,  with  the  certainty  and  tenacity 
of  the  bloodhound,  and  never  to  cea^se  from 
his  quest  until  he  has  avenged  himself  upon 
his  enemy.  There  is,  however,  a  redeeming 
point  in  this  trait  of  character,  namelv,  that 
although  it  is  mostly  exercised  for  evil  pur- 
poses, it  sometimes  takes  the  o])posite 
course.  Mr.  Bennett  mentions  that  on  one 
occasion,  after  a  battle,  a  chief  of  the  victo- 
rious side  knew  that  among  the  flying 
enemy  was  a  man  who  had  shown  a  Icind- 
ness  to  him  in  a  former  war.  Knowing  the 
fate  that  would  befall  the  man  if  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors,  he  followed  on  the 
tr^k  of  the  fugitive,  and  after  seekin<y  his 
friend  from  cover  to  cover,  and  from  bush 
to  bush,  he  at  last  discovered  him,  took  him 
to  his  own  house,  kept  him  there  for  a  time, 
and  then  dismissed  him  in  safety. 

Cruelty  toward  the  vanquished  is  one  of 
the  invariable  accompaniments  of  savage 
warfare,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  find  that 
the  Society  Islanders  are  more  free  from  it 
than  others.  The  only  cannibalism  of  which 
they  are  guilty  is  in  connection  with  war, 
ana  even  on  those  occasions  the  victorious 
party  only  eat  a  small  portion  of  the  dead 
adversary's  body,  in  accordance  with  cus- 
tom, and  do  not  feast  upon  human  flesh,  as 
many  of  the  Polynesians  do. 
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They  are,  however,  on  some  occasions 
very  cruel  to  the  captured  or  wounded  ene- 
mies, absolutely  tearing  them  to  pieces  by 
degrees,  and  taking  care  to  avoid  the  vital 
parts,  so  as  to  prolong  the  agony  of  the  suf- 
ferer as  much  as  possible.  Even  Fomar^, 
before  he  became  a  Christian,  was  guilty  of 
many  abominable  atrocities.  He  has  been 
known  to  take  the  children  of  vanquished 
chiefs,  run  sinnet  cords  through  the  backs 
of  their  necks,  and  drag  them  about  until 
they  died  of  the  torture. 

Even  when  the  enemy  was  dead,  the  vic- 
tors could  not  be  content  without  insulting 
the  senseless  corpse.  "  "When  a  combatant 
had  slain  a  distinguished  adversary ,''  writes 
Mr.  Bennett,  "  after  the  fray  was  over,  the 
perishing  carcass  was  left  upon  the  field  for 
a  day  or  two.  It  was  then  dragged  to  the 
marae.  when  the  victor  and  his  friends 
would  stand  over  it,  and  exult  in  the  most 
savage  manner  over  the  corrupted  mass. 

^^  Each  taking  a  fibrous  wand  of  cocoa-nut 
leaf,  tough  as  whalebone,  in  his  hand,  to 
employ  as  a  drumstick,  they  would  beat  the 
body  with  these  till  they  were  weary;  say- 
ing to  it,  *AhaI  we  have  you  now;  your 
tongue  fills  your  mouth,  your  eyes  stand 
out  of  your  head,  and  your  &ce  is  swollen; 
80  would  it  have  been  with  us,  had  you  pre- 
vailed.' Then,  after  a  pause,  they  would  re- 
new their  impotent  stripes  and  not  less  im- 
potent taunts.  '  Now  you  are  dead,  you 
will  no  more  plague  us.  We  are  revenged 
upon  you;  and  so  you  would  have  revenged 
yourself  on  us,  if  you  had  been  the  strong- 
est in  battle.'  Again:  ^Ahal  you  will  drink 
no  more  kava;  you  will  kill  no  more  men; 
you  will  disembowel  no  more  of  our  wives 
and  daughters.  As  we  use  you,  you  would 
have  used  us;  but  we  are  the  conquerors, 
and  we  have  our  vengeance.' 

"When  they  had  tired  themselves,  and 
beaten  the  flesh  of  the  corpse  to  a  mummy, 
they  broke  the  arms  above  the  elbows, 
placed  flowers  within  the  hands,  and,  fasten- 
ing a  rope  about  the  neck,  they  suspended 
the  mangled  remains  on  a  tree,  and  danced 
with  fiend-like  exultation  about  it,  laughing 
and  shouting  as  the  wind  blew  the  dislo- 
cated limbs  and  the  rent  muscles  to  and  fro." 

The  canoe  fights  show  some  skill  in  ma- 
noeuvres. The  war  canoes  are  double,  with  a 
platform  laid  across  the  bars,  forming  a  sort 
of  stage,  on  which  the  warriors  stand  to 
fight.  The  movements  of  the  canoes  are* 
directed  by  one  man,  who  tries  to  take  the 
adversary  at  a  disadvantage,  and  orders  the 
vessel  to  advance  or  retreat  as  he  thinks 
best,  while  the  wartiors  are  dancing  on  the 

Elatform,  and  exciting  themselves  to  rage 
y  frantic  shouts,  brandishing  club  and 
spear,  and  exchanging  defiances  with  the 
enemy  when  near  enough.  As  soon  as  one 
of  them  can  take  the  other  favorably,  the 
canoes  close,  and  the  warriors  from  one  try 
to  board  the  other  and  kill  its  defenders. 


The  reserves  receive  and  take  care  of  the 
wounded,  laying  them  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe,  where  they  are  safe  from  the  weap- 
ons of  the  enemy,  and  in  their  turn  take 
the  place  of  those  who  are  disabled,  so  that 
a  constant  succession  of  ftresh  warriors  is 
continually  coining  to  the  front  When  at 
last  one  party  gets  the  better  of  the  other, 
those  of  tne  vanquished  side  who  are  able  to 
use  their  limbs  leap  overboard  and  try  to 
save  themselves  by  swimming.  They  have, 
indeed,  no  other  alternative,  for  no  quarter 
is  ever  given  or  expected,  and  if  the  lives 
of  the  vanquished  be  spared  at  the  time,  it 
is  only  that  the  unfortunate  men  may  be 
tortured  to  death  next  day. 

When  Captain  Cook  visited  the  Society 
Islands,  he  found  that  all  the  decisive  bat- 
tles were  fought  by  water,  and  that  such  a 
thing  as  a  great  battle  on  land  was  never 
thought  of.  Indeed,  the  chief  strength  of 
these  insular  people  lies  in  their  canoes,  and 
in  a  sea  fight  a  great  number  of  them  were 
usually  engaged.  In  such  a  sea  fight,  when^ 
ever  one  party  found  themselves  being 
worsted,  they  immediately  made  for  the 
beach,  drew  their  canoes  ashore,  jumped 
out,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the 
hills,  where  they  concealed  themselves  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  at  night  slipped  ofi*  to  their 
own  homes. 

When  a  pitched  battle  of  this  kind  is  de- 
termined upon,  it  is  fought  out  very  feirly, 
and  becomes  a  sort  of  general  tournament 
The  two  opposing  chiefs  arrange  with  each 
other  as  to  tne  time  and  place  for  the  battle. 
The  whole  of  the  day  and  night  preceding 
the  battle  are  occupied  by  both  parties  in 
feasting  and  dancing,  evidently  on  the  prin- 
ciple that,  if  they  are  to  be  killed  on  the 
morrow,  they  may  as  well  eiyoy  themselves 
while  they  can.  Before  daybreak  the  canoes 
are  launched  and  made  ready  for  battle,  and 
with  the  dawn  the  fight  commences. 

Alter  the  engagement  is  over,  and  the 
vanquished  have  run  away,  the  victors  go  in 
great  triumph  to  the  maraes,  where  they  re- 
turn thanks  to  their  gods,  and  offer  to  them 
the  dead,  the  wounded,  and  the  prisoners 
whom  they  have  taken.  The  chief  of  the 
conquered  party  then  opens  negotiations 
with  his  successAil  opponent,  and  a  treaty 
is  arranged,  in  which  peace  is  restored  on 
certain  conditions.  These  are  often  very 
hard,  and  force  the  vanquished  to  give  up 
large  tracts  of  land  as  well  as  to  pay  heavy 
fines  in  property.  Sometimes  a  whole  dis- 
trict changes  masters,  and,  in  one  or  two 
cases,  an  entire  island  has  been  added  to  the 
conquerors. 

As  human  sacrifices  have  several  times 
been  mentioned,  it  will  be  as  well  to  de^ 
scribe  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
take  place.  We  have  already  seen  that  in 
times  of  war  the  captured  enemies  are  of- 
fered to«the  idols.    There  is  a  sort  of  excuse 
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ftnr  this  act,  the  idea  being  that,  as  the  cap- 
tiyes  had  sought  the  lives  of  the  worship- 
pers of  tiie  gods,  their  own  lives  should  be 
sacrificed  to  them  as  an  atonement  for  their 
presumption. 

There  are,  however,  other  occasions  on 
which  such  sacrifices  are  offered,  and  where 
the  victim  is  selected  by  the  chief  and  killed 
in  cold  blood.  If,  for  example,  the  king  or 
principal  chief  of  an  island  or  district  should 
project  a  war  against  another,  he  generally 
sacrifices  a  man  to  his  god  in  order  to  be- 
speak his  aid  against  the  enemy.  One  of 
these  sacrifices  was  seen  by  Captain  Cook  in 
1777.  He  did  not  witness  the  actual  mur- 
der of  the  victim,  who  was  killed,  as  usual, 
unawares,  by  a  blow  from  a  stone,  but  saw 
the  body  as  it  was  prepared  for  offering,  and 
was  present  at  the  curious  ceremony  which 
accompanied  the  sacrifice. 

It  appeared  that  Towha,  the  chief  of  his 
district,  intended  to  make  war  against  the 
island  of  Eimeo^  and  sent  a  message  to  his 
friend  and  relative  Otoo  that  he  had  sacri- 
ficed a  man,  and  wished  for  Otoo^s  presence 
when  the  body  was  ofiered  at  the  great  ma- 
rae  of  Attahooroo.  Having  previously 
doubted  whether  the  usually  mild  and  gen- 
tle Tahitans  would  really  oner  human  sacri- 
fices. Captain  Cook  asked  permission  to  ac- 
company Otoo,  and  accoraingly  went  with 
him  to  the  marae.  The  party  accordingly 
embarked  in  their  canoes,  taking  with  them 
a  miserable,  half-starved  dog,  which  was  to 
form  part  of  the  sacrifice. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  landing-place, 
they  found  the  body  of  the  slain  man  al- 
ready there,  lyin^  in  a  canoe  which  was  half 
in  and  half  out  of  the  water,  just  in  front  of 
the  marae.  Otoo,  his  visitors,  and  the  chiefs 
halted  about  ten  yards  from  the  body,  while 
the  rest  of.  the  people  looked  on  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

"The  ceremonies  now  began.  One  of 
the  priests'  attendants  brought  a  young 
plant[iin  tree,  and  laid  it  down  before  Otoo. 
Another  approached  with  a  small  tuft  of  red 
feathers,  twisted  on  some  fibres  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  husk,  with  which  he  touched  one  of  the 
king's  feet,  and  then  retired  with  it  to  his 
companions. 

"  One  of  the  priests,  seated  at  the  marae, 
facing  those  that  were  upon  the  beach,  now 
began  a  long  prayer;  and,  at  certain  times, 
sent  down  young  plantain  trees,  which  were 
laid  upon  the  sacrifice.  During  this  prayer 
a  man,  who  stood  by  the  officiating  priest, 
held  in  his  hand  two  bundles,  seemingly  of 
cloth.  In  one  of  them,  as  we  afterward 
found,  was  the  royal  maro;  and  the  other,  if 
I  may  be  iJlowea  the  expression,  was  the 
ark  of  the  Eatooa  (i.  e.  the  Atua,  or  ^od). 
As  soon  as  the  prayer  was  ended,  the  priests 
at  the  marae,  witn  their  attendants,  went 
and  sat  down  with  those  upon  the  beach, 
carrying  with  them  the  two  bundles. 

"fiere  they  renewed  their  prayers;  dur- 


ing which  the  plantain  trees  were  taken, 
one  by  one,  at  different  times,  from  off  the 
sacrifice,  which  was  partly  wrapped  up  in 
cocoa  leaves  and  small  branches.  It  was 
now  taken  out  of  the  canoe  and  laid  upon 
the  beach,  with  the  feet  to  the  sea.  The 
priests  placed  themselves  around  it,  some 
sitting  and  others  standing;  and  one  or 
more  of  them  repeated  sentences  for  about 
ten  minutes.  The  dead  body  was  now 
uncovered  by  removing  the  leaves  and 
branches,  and  laid  in  a  parallel  direction  by 
the  sea-shore. 

"  One  of  the  priests  then,  standing  at  the 
feet  of  it,  pronounced  a  long  prayer,  in  which 
he  was  at  times  joined  by  tne  others;  each 
holding  in  his  hand  a  tun;  of  red  feathers. 
In  the  course  of  this  prayer  some  hair  was 
pulled  off  the  head  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the 
left  eye  taken  out;  both  which  were  pre- 
sentea  to  Otoo,  wrapped  up  in  a  green  leaf 
He  did  not,  however,  touch  it,  but  gave  to 
the  man  who  presented  it  the  tuft  of  feathers 
which  he  had  received  from  Towha.  This, 
with  the  hair  and  eye,  was  carried  back  to 
the  priests. 

"Soon  after,  Otoo  sent  to  them  another 
piece  of  feathers,  which  he  had  given  me  in 
the  morning  to  keep  in  my  pocket  During 
some  part  of  this  last  ceremony,  a  king- 
fisher making  a  noise  in  the  trees,  Otoo 
turned  to  me,  saying,  '  That  is  the  Eatooa,' 
and  seemed  to  look  upon  it  as  a  good  omen. 

"  The  body  was  then  carried  a  little  way, 
with  its  head  toward  the  marae,  and  laid 
under  a  tree,  near  which  were  fixed  three 
broad  thin  pieces  of  wood,  differently  but 
rudely  carved.  The  bundles  of  cloth  were 
laid  on  a  part  of  the  marae ;  and  the  tufts  of 
red  feathers  were  placed  at  the  feet  of  the 
sacrifice,  round  which  the  priests  took  their 
stations;  and  we  were  now  allowed  to  go  as 
near  as  we  pleased. 

"  lie  who  seemed  to  be  the  chief  priest  sat 
at  a  small  distance,  and  spoke  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  but  with  different  tones  and  ges- 
tures; so  that  he  seemed  often  to  expostulate 
with  the  dead  person  —  to  whom  he  con- 
stantly addressed  himself — and  sometimes 
asked  several  questions,  seeminojly  with  re- 
spect to  the  propriety  of  his  having  been 
killed.  At  other  times  he  made  several  de- 
mands, as  if  the  deceased  either  now  had 
power  himself,  or  interest  with  the  divinity, 
to  engage  him  to  comply  with  such  requests. 
Amongst  which,  we  understood,  he  asked  him 
to  deliver  Eimeo,  Maheine  its  chief,  the  hogs, 
women,  and  other  things  of  the  island,  into 
their  hands, — which  was  indeed  the  express 
intention  of  the  sacrifice.  He  then  chanted 
a  prayer,  which  lasted  near  half  an  hour,  in 
a  whining,  melancholy  tone,  accompanied 
by  two  other  priests,  and  in  which  Potatau 
and  some  others  joined.  In  the  course  of 
this  prayer  some  more  hair  was  plucked  by 
a  priest  from  the  head  of  the  corpse,  and  put 
upon  one  of  the  bundles. 
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''  After  this,  the  chief  priest  prayed  alone, 
holding  in  his  hand  the  feathers  which  came 
from  Towha.  When  he  had  finished,  he 
gave  them  to  another,  who  prayed  in  like 
manner.  Then  all  the  tufts  of  feathers  were 
laid  upon  the  hundles  of  cloth;  which  closed 
the  ceremony  at  this  place. 

"  The  corpse  was  then  carried  up  to  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  marac,  with  the 
feathers,  the  two  bundles  of  cloth,  and  the 
drums,  the  last  of  which  beat  slowly.  The 
feathers  and  bundles  were  laid  against  the 
pile  of  stones,  and  the  corpse  at  tne  foot  of 
them.  The  priests  having  again  seated 
themselves  round  it,  renewed  their  prayers, 
while  some  of  the  attendants  dug  a  hole 
about  two  feet  deep,  into  which  they  threw 
the  unhappy  victim,  and  covered  it  over 
with  earth  and  stones.  While  they  were 
putting  him  into  the  grave  a  boy  squeaked 
aloud,  and  Omai  said  to  me  that  it  was  the 
Eatooa. 

'^During  this  time,  a  fire  having  been 
made,  the  dog  before  mentioned  was  pro- 
duced, and  killed,  by  twisting  his  neck,  and 
suffocating  him.  The  hair  was  singed  off, 
and  the  entrails  taken  out  and  thrown  into 
the  firo,  where  they  were  left  to  consume. 
But  the  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys  were  only 
roasted,  by  being  laid  on  hot  stones  for  a  few 
minutes;  and  the  body  of  the  dog. after  being 
besmeared  with  the  blood,  which  had  been 
collected  in  a  cocoa-nut  shell,  and  dried  over 
the  fire,  was  with  the  liver,  &c.,  carried  and 
laid  down  before  the  priests,  who  sat  praying 
round  the  grave. 

"They  continued  their  ejaculations  over 
the  dog  for  some  time,  while  two  men  at  in- 
tervals beat  on  two  drums  ver\'  loud,  and  a 
boy  screamed  as  before  in  a  loud  shrill  voice 
three  different  times.  This,  as  we  were  told, 
was  to  invite  the  Eatooa  to  feast  on  the  ban- 
quet that  they  had  prepared  for  him.  As 
soon  as  the  priests  had  ended  their  prayers, 
the  carcass  of  the  dog  with  what  belonged  to 
it  were  laid  on  a  whntta,  or  scaffold,  about 
six  feet  high,  that  stood  close  by,  on  which 
lay  the  remains  of  two  other  (fogs,  and  of 
two  pigs,  which  had  lately  been  sacrificed, 
and  at  this  time  emitted  an  intolerable 
stench.  This  kept  us  at  a  greater  distance 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  required 
of  us;  for  after  the  victim  was  removed  from 
the  seaside  toward  the  marae  we  were  al- 
lowo<l  to  approach  as  near  as  we  pleased. 
IndeiMl,  after  that,  neither  seriousness  nor 
attention  were  much  observed  by  the  spec- 
trtt/)rs.  When  the  dog  was  put  upon  the 
whatta,  the  priests  and  attendants  gave  a 
kind  of  shout,  which  closed  the  ceremonies 
for  the  present." 

Th(;  scene  is  well  represented  in  illustra- 
tion No.  1,  on  the  opposite  page.  In  the 
foreground  is  the  canoe,  in  which  lies  the 
body  of  the  slain  victim,  attended  by  two 
priests;  while  Just  above  it  on  the  shore  is 
the  dog  that  is  intended  to  furnish  the  second 


Eortion  of  the  offering.  Jmt  inftw 
ouse  are  two  platfomiB,  on  the  ti 
which  lie  the  dogs  and  pigs  tiiat  h 
ready  been  sacrificed,  ana  on  the  Ion 
the  embalmed  body  of  the  late  kini 
is  brought  out  for  inspection.  In1 
the  bier  are  the  drummers  perfbn 
their  elaborately  carved  instmme 
portion  of  the  marae  is  seen  od  1 
nand  of  the  illustration,  and  on  it 
skulls  of  the  human  sacrifices  that  hi 
offered  on  various  occasions. 

Next  day  the  ceremonies  wen  n 
more  pigs  were  killed,  some  nfta  w 
upon  the  movable  house  in  wnidi^ 
(or  god)  was  carried  abont,  and  S 
plantain  tree  was  plucked  up  and  kl 
feet  of  the  king. 

The  mysterious  bundles  of  doth  nl 
been  laid  on  the  marae  were  then  ■ 
and  out  of  one  of  them  was  taken  Am 
maro,  or  royal  girdle,  which  has  slni 
described.  It  was  remarkable  for! 
that  a  portion  of  the  scarlet  feattii 
which  the  maro  is  decorated  wed 
ui)on  an  English  pennant  which  h 
hoisted  by  Captain  Wallis  when  hi 
on  the  island,  and  left  fiying  wnen  1 
The  second  bundle  contained  the 
whom  the  sacrifices  were  made. 

Another  hog  was  then  killed,  an 
trails  inspected,  exactly'  after  the 
employed  by  the  old  Hornan  augurs; 
ceremony  ended  with  rolling  up  t 
together  with  a  number  of  scarlet 
in  the  bundle  of  cloth  from  whic 
been  taken. 

At  the  funerals  of  very  great  me 
sacrifices  are  oft^n  made,  and  near 
whattas,  or  platforms,  on  which  the 
other  provisions  are  offered,  there  ; 
hers  of  human  skulls,  each  a  relic 
man  sacrifice.  The  only  rcdeemii 
about  these  sacrifices  is,  that  the 
quite  unconscious  of  his  fate.  He 
to  the  ground  suddenly  by  an  asss 
comes  stealthily  upon  him,  and  ne 
the  real  bitterness  of  death,  nam 
dread  of  the  coming  fat«. 

Tlie  bodies  of  great  chiefs  unden 
cess  by  which  they  are  preserved  n 
siderable  time.  Captain  Cook  saw  th 
of  a  chief  who  had  been  dead  ftr 
months,  and  whose  body  had  soffendi 
any  apparent  change.  There  wai  i 
contraction  of  the  muscles  and  rii 
the  eyes,  but  the  body  was  otfaerwi 
feet:  and  when  the  attendants  on  thj 
unrolled  the  cloth  in  which  it  «« 
oped,  the  limbs  were  fbund  to  be  a 
pliant  as  in  life. 

This  result  is  obtained  br  tcibM 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  Dodyi* 
its  place  with  cloth  soaked  in  eoeoa* 
and  anointing  the  whole  body  repestet 
the  same  substance.  The  bodies  sre  i 
to  public  view  for  some  time;  bat 
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whig  only  postpones  the  process  of  decay, 
I,  sooner  or  later,  decomposition  does  its 
ik.  At  first  the  body  is  exposed  for  several 
Bf  daily,  provided  that  there  be  no  rain; 
fcby  degrees  it  is  only  shown  at  intervals, 
I  at  last  is  scarcely  ever  exhibited,  except 
request. 

Hiere  is  a  special  building,  called  a  tupa- 
in  which  the  bodies  of  chiefs  are  exhib- 
when  lyin^  in  state.    First,  there  is  a 
~  ly  large  house,  with  a  palisade  around 
d  wittiin  this  house  is  the  tupapau 
It  is  made    exactly  like   the  little 
•houses  tfiat  are  built  upon  the  larger 
fis,  and  is  profusely  decorated  with  scar- 
Ibatfaers,  cloth,  and  other  precious  orna- 
Two  men  are  attached  to  the  tupa^ 
|Who  watch  over  it  night  and  day,  attend 
proper  arrangement  of  the  cloth  and 
receive  the  oflferings  of  fruit  and 
that  are  constantly  made,  and 
intruders   from  venturing   within 
"es. 
•econd  illustration  on  the  1077th  page 
the  manner  in  which  the  bodies  of 
chiefs  are  laid  out  under  the  pro- 
of a  covered  shed,  as  well  as  the 
inary    dress    worn    by    the    chief 
r.    The  dress  is  composed  in  the 
ingenious  manner  of  mother-of-pctirl 
feathers,  bark  cloth,  and  similar  ma- 
and  has  a  peculiarly  startling  appear- 
3m  the  contrast  between  the  glitter- 
bit<>  of  the  pearl-shell  and  the  dark 

tre  with  which  the  shell  is  surrounded, 
il  of  these  extraordinary  dresses  have 
■  brought  to  England,  and  may  be  seen 
Uferent  collections. 

^FORE  leaving  the  Society  Islands,  it 
(be  necessary  to  mention  an  extraordi- 
institution  that  in  former  times  pre- 
~  among  them.  It  consisted  of  a  soci- 
lled  the  "  Areois."  They  were  wor- 
of  the  god  Oro;  and  though  they 
a  single  confraternity  throughout 
Society  group,  each  island  furnished 
members. 

writers  have  likened  the  society  to 
Freemasonry;  but  no  two  institu- 
be  more  utterly  opposed  than  those 
Masonic  and  the  Areoi  societies  — 
hie  insisting  on  monotheism,  while  the 
r  is  based  on  idolatry;  the  one  being  an 
tBTsal.  and  the  other  a  local  society;  the 
inculcating  morality,  and  the  other 
g  formed  lor  the  express  purpose  of 
iring  aside  the  small  relics  of  morality 
eased  by  a  native  Polynesian. 
is  not  'improbable,  however,  that  on  its 
foundation  the  Areoi  society  possessed 
ithin)^  of  a  religious  nature.  When 
lis  who  had  been  converted  to  Christi- 
f  managed  to  shake  off  the  dread  with 
h  they  contemplated  any  reference  to  the 
eries'of  their  society,  they^  all  agreed  in 
aain  points,  though  differing  in  details. 


In  the  first  place,  the  Areois  believed  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  heaven  suited  to  their  own  char- 
acters. Those  who  rose  to  high  rank  in 
the  Areoi  society  were  believed,  after  their 
death,  to  hold  corresponding  rank  in  their 
heaven,  which  they  called  by  the  name  of 
Rohutu-noa-noa,  or  Fragrant  Paradise.  All 
those  who  entered  were  restored  to  the 
vigor  and  bloom  of  youth,  no  matter  what 
might  be  their  age;  and  in  almost  every 
respect  the  resemblance  between  the  Poly- 
nesian Rohutu  and  the  Mohammedan  Para- 
dise is  close  and  almost  startling. 

The  method  by  which  this  Paradise  was 
to  be  gained  was  most  extraordinarv.  Fa- 
natics of  an  ordinary  turn  of  mind  lielieve 
that  everlasting  happiness  hereafter  is  to 
be  gained  by  self-denial  and  mortification  of 
the  body  during  the  present  life.  The  Are- 
ois, with  an  almost  sublime  audacity,  held 
precisely  the  opposite  view,  and  proclaimed 
both  by  words  and  deeds  that  a  life  of  eter- 
nal enjoyment  in  the  next  world  was  to  be 
obtained  by  leading  a  life  of  unbridled 
license  in  the  present  world. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  theory  to  the 
fullest  extent,  the  Areois  formed  themselves 
into  a  society,  and  travelled  about  from  one 
island  to  another,  disseminating  their  pecu- 
liar opinions  wherever  they  went,  and  gain- 
ing fresh  recruits  to  their  number  in  each  isl- 
and. On  one  occasion  Captain  Cook  saw  sev^ 
enty  canoes  filled  v-ith  Areois  set  off  on  an 
expedition  to  the  different  islands.  Wherever 
they  landed,  they  proceeded  to  the  nearest 
mafae,  and  offered  a  sacrifice  of  a  sucking 
pig  to  the  pod  who  presided  over  it,  this 
sacrifice  bemg  in  the  first  place  a  thank- 
offering  to  the  god  for  their  safe  landing, 
and  in  the  next  a  notification  that  they 
wanted  pigs  for  themselves. 

Partly  on  account  of  the  terror  inspired 
by  their  niunbers  and  unanimit^%  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  spread  of  their  very  intel- 
ligible doctrines,  the  invitation  always  met 
with  an  immediate  response,  and  great 
numbers  of  pigs,  together  with  vegetable 
food,  cloth,  kava,  and  other  luxuries  were 
produced.  A  great  feast  was  then  held, 
during  which  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
society  were  carried  out  to  the  full,  and  a 
scene  ensued  such  as  cannot  be  described. 

Among  the  worst  of  their  doctrines  was 
that  which  declared  them  all  to  be  celibates, 
because  the  god  Oro  was  unmarried.  Con- 
sequently, the  existence  of  children  among 
them  could  not  be  recognized,  and  as  soon 
as  a  child  was  bom,  it  Vas  murdered,  and 
the  fact  of  its  existence  ignored.  By  a  sim- 
ilarly convenient  fiction,  all  Areois  were 
presumed  to  be  in  the  fhll  vi^or  of  human 
life.  Consequently,  the  possibility  of  age 
and  debility  was  ignored,  and  in  order  to 
prove  the  non-existence  of  either  senility  or 
sickness,  any  old  or  sick  person  was  quietly 
buried  alive.    The  victiina  wec^  ii«N«^T  v^ 
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Erized  of  their  &te,  as  is  the  case  in  Fiji, 
ut  a  grave  was  du^  surreptitiously,  the  sick 
person  was  decoyed  to  it  on  some  pretence 
or  other,  dropped  into  the  grave,  the  earth 
flung  on  him,  and  stamped  down  almost  be- 
fore he  had  time  for  a  remonstrance. 

Sometimes,  when  provisions  ran  short, 
the  Areois  had  a  very  strange  method  of 
supplying  themselves.  A  party  of  them,  led 
by  some  chief,  whose  rank  was  known  bv 
the  marks  tattooed  on  his  body,  would  visit 
a  house  where  they  saw  evidences  of  pros- 
perity, and  look  about  until  they  came  on  a 
little  boy — an  easy  matter  enough  in  a 
country  where  polygamv  is  practised.  They 
would  then  take  the  child,  and  go  through 
various  ceremonies,  by  which  Siey  repre- 
sented him  as  having  been  raised  to  kingly 
rank. 

They  would  then  simulate  the  utmost  def- 
erence to  the  new  king,  place  him  on  an 
elevated  scat,  prostrate  themselves  before 
him,  and  appeal  to  him  as  though  he  really 
held  the  kingly  rank.  "  We  are  come  to 
the  king's  house,  poor^  naked,  and  hungry. 
We  need  raiment — give  us  that  piece  of 
cloth.  We  need  fooa — give  us  that  pig." 
Accordingly,  the  father  of  the  child  was 
forced  to  fall  in  with  their  humor,  and,  in 
return  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  his 
house,  to  give  them  whatever  mey  de- 
manded. 

The  only  redeeming  point  of  the  Areois 
was  their  value  in  keeping  up  the  old  his- 
torical records  of  the  islands.  The  food  and 
clothing  which  they  obtained  from  the  vari- 
ous people  were  repaid  by  the  dramatic  per- 
formances and  recitations  which  they  gave, 
and  which  debased  as  they  were  by  the  hcen- 
tious  element  which  permeated  every  section 
of  the  society,  performed  toward  their  local 
history  the  same  part  which  the  ancient 
mysteries  performed  toward  the  Christian 
religion.  The  Polynesians  being  unable  to 
read  or  write,  and  having  no  mode  of  re- 
cording historical  events  except  by  tradi- 
tion, these  performances  rendered  as  it  were 
history  visible,  and  enacted  before  the  eyes 
of  the  illiterate  people  the  deeds  of  days  long 
gone  by. 

Sometimes  the  story  was  that  of  a  cele- 
brated ancestor,  much  on  a  par  with  the 
semi-mythical  legends  of  ancient  European 
and  Asiatic  history,  and  sometimes  it  took  a 
graver  cast,  and  narrated  the  deeds  and 


powers  of  the  native  gods.  For  example, 
the  legend  of  Taroa,  the  father  of  gods  and 
men,  was  somewhat  as  follows :  — 

In  ages  long  gone  by,  Taroa  existed  only 
in  the  form  oi  a  vast  egg,  and  hung  high  in 
the  firmament,  inclosing  in  the  shell  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars.  After  floating  in 
ether  for  ages,  he  thrust  his  hands  through 
the  shell,  so  that  the  light  of  the  sun  burst 
upon  the  universe  and  illumined  the  earth 
beneath  him.  And  the  earth  was  then  small 
as  it  lay  beneath  him.  Then  Taroa  saw  the 
sands  of  the  sea,  and  cried  to  them, ''  Sands, 
come  up  to  me,  and  be  my  companions." 
But  the  sands  replied,  ^'  We  belong  to  the 
earth  and  sea,  O  Taroa,  and  may  not  leave 
them.  Come  thou  down  to  us."  Then  he 
saw  the  rocks  and  clifls,  and  cried  to  them, 
^*  Bocks  come  up  to  me,  and  be  my  com  pan* 
ions."  But  the  rocks  replied, "  We  are  rooted 
in  the  earth,  O  Taroa,  and  may  not  leave  it 
Come  thou  to  us." 

Then  Taroa  descended,  and  cast  off  his 
shell,  which  immediately  added  itself  to  the 
ground,  and  the  earth  was  increased  to  its 
present  dimensions,  while  the  sun  and 
moon  shone  above.  Long  did  Taroa  live 
on  the  earth  which  he  peopled  with  men 
and  women;  and  at  last  the  time  came 
when  he  should  depart  from  it  He  trans- 
formed himself  into  a  large  canoe,  which 
was  filled  with  islanders,  when  a  great 
storm  arose,  and  suddenly  the  canoe  was 
filled  with  blood.  The  islanders  with  their 
calabashes  baled  out  the  blood,  which  ran  to 
the  east  and  west  of  the  sea;  and  ever  after- 
ward the  blood  of  Taroa  is  seen  in  the 
clouds  which  accompany  the  rising  and  set- 
ting sun,  and,  as  of  old  tinges  the  waves  with 
red. 

When  the  canoe  came  to  land,  it  was  but 
the  skeleton  of  Taroa,  which  was  laid  on  the 
ground  with  its  face  downward,  and  from 
that  time  all  the  houses  of  the  gods  have 
been  built  on  the  model  of  Taroa's  skeleton, 
the  thatched  roofs  representing  the  backbone 
and  the  posts  the  ribs. 

Legends  such  as  these  are  often  trans- 
mitted from  one  reciter  to  another,  and  re- 
cited verbatim,  being  merely  illustrated  and 
exemplified  by  such  poetical  digressions  as 
the  mind  of  the  narrator  may  suggest 
With  others,  on  the  contrary,  the  orator  has 
only  the  mere  skeleton,  and  tells  the  story 
in  me  manner  that  seems  him  best 
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ERABLY  to  the  northward  of  the 
Islands  lie  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
fed  by  Captain  Cook,  in  honor  of  the 
of  Sandwich.  The  entire  group  con- 
of  eight  inhabited  islands,  and  a  few 
are  too  barren  and  rocky  to  main- 
human  beings.  The  largest  and  most 
nt  of  them  is  Hawaii,  or  Owhyhee, 
word  is  spelt  in  Cook's  "  Voyages." 
on  the  shore  of  a  bay  on  the  westc^m 
of  this  L««land  that  Captain  Cook  was 
■  in  l/<0.  Owing  to  the  interchange 
letters  I  and  r,  which  is  so  prevalent 
the  Polynesian  languages,  the  name 
bay  is  sometimes  spelt  as  Karaka- 
and  sometimes  as  Kealakekua. 
oipital  city  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
situated  in  Hawaii,  but  in  Oahu,  or 
in,  one  of  the  smaller  islands,  and  is 
Honolulu.  It  rightly  deserves  the 
of  a  city,  because  it  is  the  seat  of  a 
rir.  The  climate  of  tho  Sandwich 
lads  is  said  to  be  the  most  cliarming  in 
world.  The  variation  is  exceedingly 
Gng.  as  near  the  sea  the  temperature  is 
>w  that  of  sultry  English  summer-time, 
ie  on  the  coldest  winter's  dav  the  ther- 
neter  never  sinks  below  62°  Fahr.  Ow- 
,  however,  to  the  mountainous  nature  of 
le  islands,  any  one  may  live  throughout 
year  in  almost  exactly  the  same  temper- 
■e,  by  ascending  into  a  cooler  atmosphere 
ua  tne  weather  is  too  hot,  and  descending 
the  warmer  strata  during  the  months  of 
fcer. 


Adhering  to  the  principle  which  has  been 
followed  in  this  work,  I  shall  say  but  little 
of  the  present  Europeanized  condition  of 
the  natives  of  these  islands,  and  confine  my- 
self as  far  as  possible  to  the  manners  aiid 
customs  of  the  people  as  they  were  before 
the  white  men  bad  introduced  their  own 
mode  of  civilization.  Even  at  the  present 
day,  however,  the  old  savage  character  con- 
tinually shows  itself,  and  among  the  very 
people" who  seem  to  be  most  completely  un- 
der the  influence  of  civilization  the  original 
old  heathenism  exhibits  itself  when  thev  are 
off  their  guard,  or  when  they  think  them- 
selves out  of  the  ken  of  white  men.  It  will  be 
understood,  therefore,  that  although  the  pres- 
ent tense  may  be  used  in  the  following  pages, 
all  descriptions  apply  to  them  as  they  were 
originally,  and  not  to  them  as  they  are  at 
the  present  day. 

The  men  arc  tall,  active  and  powerful, 
and  in  color  are  of  an  olive  broAvn,  the  pre- 
cise depth  of  tint  varj'ing  much  according 
to  the  exposure  to  the*  sun,  so  that  the  skins 
of  the  chiefs  are  much  lighter  than  those  of 
the  commonalty.  The  hair  is  jet  black,  and 
not  in  the  least  woolly,  being  sometimes 
quite  straight,  and  sometimes  wavy.  The 
face  is  mostly  wide,  and  is  a  very  hand- 
some one,  the  only  fault  in  it  being  a  ten- 
dency to  width  across  the  nostrils. 

Tbe  men  all  wear  the  maro  or  malo,  t.  c. 
the  slight  girdle  of  cloth  which  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  having  this,  they  con- 
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sider  themselves  dressed  for  all  purposes  of 
decency.  They  also  have  a  tappa,  or  bark- 
cloth  gamioiit,"  which  is  twisted  round  the 
waist,  and  falls  below  the  knees,  while  the 
better  class  wear  also  a  sort  of  mantle,  to 
shelter  their  skin  from  the  darkening  sun- 
beams. 

The  great  chiefs  have  also  mantles  made 
of  a  sort  of  network,  into  each  mesh  of 
which  are  interwoven  the  feathers  of  vari- 
ous birds,  the  most  precious  of  them  being 
that  which  8Upj)lies  the  vellow  feathers. 
This  is  a  little  bird  called  ^tclithreptea  pad- 
fm.  It  is  one  of  the  honey-birds,  and  un- 
der each  wing  there  is  a  single  yellow 
feather,  one  inch  in  length.  The  lat^  king, 
Kamehameha,  had  a  cloak  made  of  these 
feathers  alone.  It  was  four  feet  long,  and 
eleven  fcjct  wide  at  the  bottom.  No  less 
than  nine  successive  kings  died  before  this 
priceless  mantle  was  finished. 

The  headdress  of  the  chiefs  is  of  so  grace- 
ftil  and  classical  a  fonn  as  absolutely  to  star- 
tle the  spectator.  It  is  a  helmet  made  of 
wicker-work  and  covered  with  feathers,  the 
shape  being  exactly  that  of  the  ancient 
Grecian  helmet  even  to  the  elevated  crest 
which  runs  over  the  top.  One  of  these 
beautiful  helmets  is  shown  on  the  1097th 
page.  It  is  not  intended  as  a  protection  for 
the  head,  the  material  being  too  fragile  for 
such  a  purpose,  but  is  simi)ly  a  badge  of 
rank  ana  wealth.  Mostly  they  are  covered 
with  scarlet  and  yellow  feathers,  disposed  in 
bold  bands  or  belts,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
wearer  may  be  known  by  the  proportion 
which  the  yellow  and  scarlet  feathers  bear  to 
each  other."^ 

Exam])les  of  these  beautiful  ornaments 
may  be  seen  in  several  museums,  where  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  kept  from  the 
destructive  moths  and  beetles,  inasmuch  as 
they  form  the  sole  memorials  of  a  time  now 
passed  awav. 

The  birds  which  furnish  these  feathers 
are  eagerly  sought  by  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
anders, who  have  the  same  love  of  scarlet 
that  distinguishes  not  only  all  Polvnesians 
but  all  savag(^s  and  children.  The  birds  are 
usually  caught  l)y  m(?ans  of  a  tenacious  sub- 
stance' mucTi  resembling  our  birdlime,  and 
used  in  a  similar  manner  by  being  smeared 
on  twigs  and  j)oles,  to  which  the  birds  are 
attracted  by  means  of  baits. 

The  natural  taste  in  color  is  as  good  as 
that  which  disi)lays  itself  in  form,  and  al- 
thouj2:h  tlio  brightest  and  most  boldly  con- 
trasting colors  arc  used  by  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
anders, thoy  are  used  with  such  admirable 
judgment  that  they  do  not  look  gaudy,  or 
even  obtrusive. 

The  women,  when  young,  are  singularly 
beautiful,  and  retain  tlielr  good  looks  longeV 
than  is  usual  among  Pohniesians.  Like  the 
other  sex,  however,  they  generally  attain  to 

freat  size  in  their  latter  years,  those  of  the 
etter  sort  being  remarkable  for  their  enor- 


mous corpulence.  This  development  is 
probably  owing,  like  that  of  the  Kafflr 
chiefs,  to  the  great  quantity  of  porridge 
which  they  are  continually  eating.  When 
young,  however,  they  are  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful, tlieir  features  having  a  ])oculiar  charm 
of  their  own, and  their  forms  being  like  those 
of  the  ancient  Grecian  statues.  An  Ameri- 
can traveller,  writing  under  the  noin  dc 
plume  of  Ilaiile,  i.  c.  foreigner,  gives  a  most 
animated  description  of  a  native  girl,  in  his 
interesting  work  on  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
showing  that  the  partial  civilization  to  which 
the  natives  have  been  subjected  has  n(»t  de- 
stroyed their  beauty  of  features  nor  sym- 
metry of  form. 

"^In  truth  to  nature,  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  beauty  is  not  confined  merely 
to  the  saloon  of  tlie  monarch,  nor  to  the 
tapestried  chambers  of  the  patrician.  It  is 
more  frequently  found  amid  the  lowlier 
walks  of  life,  on  tlie  desert,  or  the  distant 
isle  o.f  the  ocean.  In  this  instance  I  wish 
to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  ])hysical 
beauty  only.  On  leaving  the  shore-roarl  to 
ascencl  the  mountains  for  Ilalawa,  I  nut 
just  such  a  specimen  as  has  of! en  driven 
men  mad,  and  whose  possession  has  many  a 
time  paved  the  way  to  the  subversion  of 
empire  on  the  part  of  monarc^hs. 

"She  was  rather  above  the  medium  size 
of  American  women.  Her  finely  <'hiselled 
chin,  nose,  and  forehead  were  singularly 
Grecian.  Her  beautifullv  moulded  neck 
and  shoulders,  looked  as  though  they  miglit 
have  been  borrowed  from  Juno.  The  devel- 
opment of  her  entire  f(»rm  was  as  pcjrfect  as 
nature  could  make  it.  She  was  arrayed  in  a 
single  loose  robe,  beneath  which  a  pretty 
little  nude  foot  was  just  peeping  out.  Her 
hair  and  eyebrows  were  as  glossy  as  a 
raven's  wing.  Around  her  head  was  care- 
lessly twined  a  wreath  of  the  beautiful 
native  ohdo  flowers  (Gualtheria  pcivMiflo- 
i-um).  Her  lips  seemed  fragrant  with  the 
odor  of  countless  and  untiring  kisses.  Her 
complexion  was  much  fairer  than  the  fairest 
of  her  countrywomen,  and  I  was  forced  into 
the  conclusion  that  she  was  the  ofishoot  of 
some  white  father  who  had  trampled  on  the 
seventh  precept  in  the  Decalogue,  or  taken 
to  his  embrace,  by  the  marriage  relation, 
some  good-looking  Hawaiian  woman. 

"  But  her  eyes  I  I  never  shall  forget  those 
eyes!  Tliev  retained  something  that  spoke 
of  an  affection  so  deep,  a  spiritual  existence 
so  intense,  a  dreamy  enchantment  so  inex- 
pressibly beautiful,  that  they  reminded  one 
of  the  beautiful  Greek  girl  Myrrha,  in 
Byron's  tragedy  of  •  Sardanapaliis,'  whose 
love  clung  to  the  old  monarch  when  the 
flame  of  the  funeral  pile  formed  tlieir  wind- 
ing sheet. 

"In  no  former  period  of  my  life  had  I 
ever  raised  my  hat  in  the  presence  of 
beaut/,  but  at  this  moment,  and  in  such  a 
presence,  I  took  it  off,    I  was  entirely  fasci- 
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Dated,  charmed,  spell-bound  now.  I  stopped 
my  hone;  and  there  I  sat,  to  take  a  niller 
glance  at  the  &ir  reality.  And  the  girl 
stopped,  and  returned  the  glance,  while  a 
smile  patrtcd  her  lips,  and  partially  revealed  a 
set  of  teeth  as  white  as  snow,  anH  of  match- 
leas  perfection.  I  felt  that  smile  to  be  an 
onsare  atmosphere  for  the  .nerves  of  a  bach- 
elor; so  I  bowed,  replaced  my  hat,  and 
passed  on  my  way.  feehng  fully  assured  that 
nothing  but  the  chisel  of  Praxiteles  Could 
have  copied  her  exquisite  charms.  And  as 
I  gently  moved  past  her,  she  exclaimed,  in 
the  vocabulary  of  her  country  *  Love  to 
you.* " 

The  same  writer  mentions  in  several 
other  places  the  beauty  of  the  young  girls 
whom  he  saw  in  Hawaii.  There  was  no 
reason  for  the  surmise  that  the  girl  who 
impressed  him  so  deeply  was  a  half-caate, 
because,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
people  of  the  better  class  are  much  fairer 
than  those  of  lower  rank,  and  are  scarcely 
BO  dark  as  the  inhabitants  of  Southern 
Europe. 

The  dress  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  women 
is  much  like  that  of  the  Tongans,  and  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  wrapper  of  bark  cloth 
passing  round  the  waist  and  falling  below 
the  knees.  It  is  often  arranged  so  that  the 
end  may  be  thrown  over  the  shouldc^rs,  and 
many  of  the  better  class  of  women  have  a 
separate  pijce  of  cloth  which  is  used  as  a 
mantle,  when  young  they  wear  no  cloth- 
ing at  all. 

The  methods  of  wearing  the  hair  are 
somewhat  various.  The  women  genorallv 
cut  it  behind,  but  allow  it  to  grow  to  its  full 
length  on  the  rest  of  the  head.  The  men 
sometimes  divide  the  hair  into  a  number  of 
locks,  and  plait  or  twist  each  lock  into  a  sort 
of  tail  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's  finger. 
These  tails  are  allowed  to  grow  to  their  full 
length,  and  stream  for  some  distance  down 
the  back.  The  length  of  tail  seems  to  be 
much  valued  amon<7  these  people,  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  adding  to  their  lenprth  by 
supplementary  additions  of  hair  woven  into 
their  own  locks.  The  hair  is  often  stained 
of  a  reddish  color  by  the  use  of  lime,  as  is 
done  in  Fiji  and  other  parts  of  Polynesia. 
Sometimes' the  men  shave  the  whole  of  the 
hair  on  either  side  of  the  head,  leaving  only 
one  crest  of  long  hair  to  run  from  the  fore- 
head to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  just  like  the 
crests  of  the  feather  helmets. 

Caj'tain  Cook  remarks  that  the  Sandwich 
I«landers  stand  almost  alone  among  Polyne- 
sians in  refusing  to  perforate  their  ears,' and 
that  they  have  no  idea  of  wearing  orna- 
ments in  them.      They  are  fond  of  orna- 
ments, some  of  which  are  worth  a  brief 
description.    Tliev  have  a  sort  of  necklace 
naade  of  black  cord,  doubled  forty  or  fifty 
tinics,  and  supporting  a  piece  of  wood,  shell, 
or  bone  cut  into  the  form  of  a  broad  hook. 
Necklaces^  made  of  smaU  shells  strung  to- 


gether are  also  common,  as  are  also  neck- 
laces of  dried  flowers. 

Bracelets  of  various  kinds  are  valued  by 
the  women.  Some  of  these  ornanifnts  are 
made  of  hog's  teeth  placed  side  by  side, 
with  the  concave  parts  outward,  and  joined 
by  a  string  running  through  the  middle. 
Some  of  these  bracelets  are  made  entirely 
of  the  long  curved  tusks  of  boars,  and  are 
really  handsome  ornaments.  Others  are 
formed  from  pieces  of  blacrk  wood,  fastened 
together  in  a  similar  manner,  and  being 
variegated  by  small  pieces  of  hog's  teeth  let 
into  them. 

The  men  sometimes  wear  on  their  heads 
tufts  of  feathers  tied  to  slight  sticks.  The 
most  valuable  of  these  plumes  are  those 
which  are  made  of  the  tail-feathers  of  the 
tropic  bird.  Others,  which  are  not  so  valua- 
ble, are  made  of  white  dog's  hair.  The 
sticks  are  sometimes  two  feet  in  length. 

Tattooing  is  but  slig^htly  practised  among 
the  Sandwich  Islanders!^  though  some  of 
them  have  the  arms  and  chest  decorated 
with  lines  and  figures  tolerably  well  exe- 
cuted. 

Like  many  of  the  Polynesians,  the  Sand- 
wich Islanders  have  an  absurd  liking  for 
pigs  and  dogs,  carrying  them  about  and  feed- 
ing them  when  young,  as  if  they  had  been 
children.  Even  when  the  animals  attain 
their  full  growth,  they  are  potted  to  no  small 
extent.  The  **  Haiile  "  narrates  an  amusing 
example  of  the  extreme  tenderness  which 
the  Hawaiian  women  evince  for  these  ani- 
mals, and  the  artist  has  ropresouted  the  de- 
scription in  engraving  ^No.  2,  on  the  pre- 
ceding page.  He  was  travelling  through  the 
island,  and  noticed  a  group  of  women  sitting 
under  the  shade  of  a  pandanus  tree,  and  sur- 
rounding something  in  which  they  seemed 
to  be  greatly  interested.  On  coming,  closer, 
he  found  that  the  object  of  their  attention 
was  an  enormous  hog. 

The  women  were  taking  it  to  market,  a 
task  which  usually  devolves  upon  thom,  and 
had  to  drive  the  animal  for  a  considerable 
distance  over  lofty  mountains,  a  tiisk  which 
could  not  occupy  them  less  than  thirty-six 
hours.  To  produce  the  hog  in  good  condi- 
tion was  evidently  their  principal  object,  and 
they  would  therefore  hurry  it  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, coax  it  along,  rather  than  drive  it,  by 
day,  and  sleep  by  its  side  at  ni^jht.  It  so 
happened  that  the  day  was  a  very  warm  one, 
and  the  hog,  which  was  in  very  good  condi- 
tion, was  oppressed  with  its  own  fat,  with 
the  heat  and  the  fatigue  of  the  journey. 
Accordingly,  the  women  had  led  their  (charge 
to  a  shady  spot,  taken  off  their  only  gar- 
ments, soaked  them  in  water,  and  spread 
them  over  the  panting  animal,  which  uttered 
occasional  grunts  of  satisfaction  at  the  cool- 
ness caused  by  the  wet  gjirments,  and  the 
continual  fanning  which  the  women  kept  up 
with  leaves. 

When  tihe  pig  is  of  smaller  size,  and  the 
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market  is  near  at  hand,  so  that  there  is  no 
danger  the  animal  may  get  out  of  condi- 
tion, a  much  simpler  plan  is  followed,  the 
legs  of  the  pig  being  tied  together,  and  a 
pole  run  between  them,  w^hich  is  lifted  on 
the  shoulders  of  two  or  rour  men,  according 
to  the  weight  of  the  animal. 

Althougli  tlie  Sandwich  Islanders  will  eat 
dogs,  pigs,  and  cats  too,  when  they  gan  af- 
ford themselves  the  luxury,  they  are  so  fond 
of  them  while  living  that  a  man  will  sooner 
resent  an  injury  done  to  his  dog  or  pig  than 
to  his  child.  \<^hen  travelling,  accompanied 
by  their  dogs,  they  treat  the  animals  just 
like  children,  taking  them  in  their  arms, 
and  carrying  them  over  any  rough  or  muddy 
places,  lest  perchance  tlie  poor  animals 
should  hurt  or  soil  their  feet  It  is  possible 
that  this  extraordinary  predilection  may 
arise  from  the  fact  that  none  of  these  ani- 
mals are  indigenous,  but  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Europeans. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  women  do  not 
spend  their  lives  in  idleness.  Indeed,  though 
tney  are  not  treated  with  the  harshness  that 
too  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  women  in  un- 
civilized countries,  they  do  a  very  fair  share 
of  the  work.  The  cooking,  for  example,  is 
entirely  their  business,  and  they  are  as  great 
adepts  at  procuring  as  at  cooking  food.  For 
example,  if  a  stranger  should  call  at  the 
house  of  a  native,  me  wife  is  sure  to  come 
out,  pass  her  hand  over  him,  and  inquire 
whether  he  is  hungry.  Should  he  reply  in 
the  affinuative,  she  or  another  girl  runs  out 
to  one  of  the  fish  ponds,  launches  a  small 
canoe,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  she 
has  caught  some  rish,  broiled  them,  cooked 
some  taro,  and  laid  them  on  plantain  leaves 
before  the  guest 

These  fish  ponds  are  very  common  in 
Hawaii,  and  are  mostly  made  by  the  women. 
They  are  formed  by  taking  advantage  of  tlie 
coral  beach,  which  has  numerous  small  bays 
or  inlets  with  comparatively  narrow  mouths. 
Across  the  mouths  of  these  bays  the  natives 

Sile  pieces  of  coral  rock  so  as  to  prevent  any 
Bh  from  escaping.  They  are  aeepened  as 
occasion  may  require,  and  it  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  to  see  a  number  of  women  up 
to  their  waists  in  mud  and  water  busily  em- 
ployed in  cleaning;  out  a  fish  pond,  and  ev- 
idently enjoying:  the  work  rather  than  think- 
ing it  a  hardship.  While  they  are  thus  at 
work  on  land,  their  husbands  and  brothers 
are  equally  hard  at  work  on  sea,  catching  the 
fish  whicli  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  pond. 
The  natives  rely  much  for  their  supplies 
of  food  on  these  ponds,  as  fish  forms  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  diet,  pork  and  fowls 
being  too  expensive  to  be  considered  any- 
thing but  luxuries,  and  only  to  be  eaten  con- 
stantly by  the  rich.  The  ponds  vary  much 
in  size,  but  are  generally  of  considerable  di- 
mensions. Few  of  them  cover  less  than  an 
acre  of  ground,  while  others  are  a  hundred 
times  as  large.    One  or  two  of  the  largest 


are  very  ancient,  and  may  be  considered  as 
historical  monuments,  the  coral  blocks  which 
shut  them  ofi*  from  the  sea  being  of  such 
enormous  size  as  to  tell  of  the  time  w^hen  the 
kings  or  principal  chiefs  were  absolute,  and 
could  commana  any  amount  of  human  labor. 

Even  at  the  present  time  the  natives  rely 
much  on  their  fish  ponds  for  their  supplies 
of  food,  and  the  size  of  tlie  pond  is  an  in- 
variable test  of  the  rank  ana  wealth  of  the 
owner.  They  are  watched  as  carefully  as 
game  preserves  in  our  own  country,  and 
suffer  as  much  from  poachers,  who,  however^ 
seldom  escape  detection. 

While,  therefore,  the  women  do  their  share 
of  the  work,  their  life  is  by  no  means  a  la- 
borious one,  because  there  is  so  little  work 
to  be  done.  The  taro  patch  has  to  be  pre- 
pared and  cultivated,  but  this  is  not  a  very 
laborious  task;  the  fish  ponds  have  to  bie 
made  and  left  in  order,  the  cooking  has  to 
be  done,  and  the  bark  cloth  to  be  made. 
Of  all  these  tasks  the  second  is  the  hardest^ 
and  this  is  rather  considered  as  an  amuse* 
ment  than  a  labor,  the  women  being  so  am- 
phibious in  their  habits  that  to  s]>end  half 
the  day  in  mud  and  water  is  no  hardship  to 
them,  as  is  seen  by  the  merry  talk  and 
laughter  that  accompany  the  work. 

Mr.  Bennett  mentions  one  instance  in 
which  a  woman  was  badly  treated  by  her 
husband.  Being  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
he  ordered  her  to  carry  him  on  her  back  up 
one  of  the  precipices  with  which  these  islands 
abound.  In  spite  of  the  almost  perpendicular 
rocks,  which  are  in  that  spot  so  steep  that 
the  white  visitors  could  barely  climb  up 
them  without  any  burden  at  all,  the  woman 
undertook  the  task,  and  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing^ the  summit  in  safety. 

The  semi-amphibious  nature  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islanders  has  already  been  mentioned. 
The  mode  in  which  both  sexes  turn  their 
acjuatic  powers  into  a  means  of  amusement 
will  be  presently  described,  but  we  are  now 
dealing  with  the  work  done  by  the  women, 
and  not  with  their  amusements.  There  is  a 
salt-water  lake  called  Loki  Nomilu,  which 
was  said  by  the  natives  to  be  the  liandiwork 
of  the  terrible  fire-goddess  Pele,  who  dug 
deep  into  the  ground  m  search  of  fresh  water, 
but  was  bafiled  by  the  sea  finding  a  subterra- 
nean entrance,  although  the  l&e  is  many 
yards  f^om  the  shore.  Being  angry  with  the 
sea  for  its  misconduct  she  took  her  departure, 
and  took  up  hef  abode  in  the  crater  of  the 
great  volcano  of  Hawaii,  which  is  called  by 
her  name.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
lake  in  question  is  itself  the  crater  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano.  The  "  Haole  "  went  to  visit 
this  extraordinary  lake,  and  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  mode  by  which  its 
actual  depth  was  ascertained: — 

"  Having  been  informed  that  this  lake  was 
fathomless,  I  felt  only  more  solicitous  to  test 
the  mysteiy.  There  were  no  means,  how- 
ever, on  the  premises;  and,  two  ifomen  ex- 
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cepted,  the  little  village  was  temporarily  de- 
serted. There  were  several  canoes  on  the 
shore,  but  the  lake  was  much  disturbed  by 
a  heavy  north  wind,  so  that  they  would  have 
been  rendered  nearly  useless.  But  I  felt 
as  thoiigh  I  could  not  abandon  the  expedi- 
tion. The  gentleman  who  accompanied  me 
thither  informed  the  women  of  my  object  in 
ooming,  and  assured  them  I  was  extremely 
anxious  to  know  the  depth  of  the  water  in 
that  lake,  and  that  we  would  wait  until  some 
of  the  men  returned  from  their  fishing  ex- 
corsion. 

**  But  one  of  them  soon  provided  a  remedy. 
She  proposed  swimming  mto  the  lake  with 
a  soundmg-line  to  make  the  required  meas- 
urement Our  remonstrance  against  such 
a  measure  was  in  vain,  for  she  resolutely  as- 
sured us  it  would  be  not  only  an  easy  per- 
formance, but  afford  her  much  satisfaction 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  serving  me.  She 
procured  a  piece  of  wili-wili  w;ood,  exceed- 
ingly lij[ht,  about  six  feet  long,  and  as  many 
inches  in  diameter.  This  she  insisted  on 
csnying  to  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  where, 
under  tne  lee  of  the  high  hills,  she  launched 
the  log  of  wood.  After  wading  in  until  it 
was  deep  enough  to  swim,  she  placed  t^e  log 
firmly  under  her  chest,  keeping  it  there  with 


one  hand,  and  retaining  the  sounding-line 
with  the  other.  In  tliis  position  she  struck 
down  the  lake,  stopping  at  short  intervals  to 
let  down  the  line,  whidi  she  knotted  at  the 
surface  of  the  water  every  time  she  found 
the  bottom.  This  done,  she  would  gather  up 
her  line,  replace  her  log,  and  resume  her 
course.  And  she  pursued  this  plan  until  her 
task  was  done. 

^'  It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  that  this 
feat  excited  our  admiration,  or  that  we  com- 
pensated her  for  her  pains.  It  was  the  most 
novel  expedition  I  had  ever  seen;  nor  could 
I  fully  realize  it  until  I  remembered  that  in 
these  islands,  as  in  other  parts  of  Polynesia, 
and  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  women  and 
girls  are  the  best  swimmers.  Tlie  Hawaiians 
are  almost  amphibious.  Volumes  might  be 
written  detailing  their  extraordinary  feats  in 
the  water.  It  is  owing  to  their  frequent 
bathing  that  many  of  the  women  of  Polyne- 
sia display  such  an  exquisite  cantour.-^ 

The  woman  who  performed  the  feat  was 
the  mother  of  nine  children,  all  of  whom 
were  living  —  an  extraordinary  event  in  the 
life  of  an  Hawaiian  woman,  so  many  chil- 
dren perishing  either  by  neglect,  disease,  or 
intentional  violence. 
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Some  of  the  weapons  used  by  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  are  rather  curious. 

In  the  first  place  they  have  the  spear, 
which  is  made  of  a  chestnut  colored  wood, 
which  takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  usually 
barbed  at  the  point  and  brought  to  a  flat- 
tened ])()int  at  the  butt  They  are  exceed- 
ingly skilful  in  the  use  of  this  weapon,  not 
only  in  throwing  it,  but  in  wardinoj  off  the 
weapons  that  arc  flung  at  them.  Kameha- 
meha,  the  well-known  king  or  chief,  was 
celebrated  for  his  skill  with  the  spear.  He 
used  to  stand  with  a  spear  in  his  right  hand 
in  front  of  six  men,  also  armed  with  spears. 
At  a  given  signal  they  flung  their  spears 
simultaneously  at  him,  when  he  used  to 
strike  three  aside  with  the  spear  in  his  right 
hand,  and  catch  the  other  three  in  his  left 
hand.  Illustration  No.  1,  on  the  next  page, 
shows  the  king  performing  this  dangerous 
and  remarkable  feat 

These  spears,  which  are  intended  to  be 
thrown,  are  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  length, 
and  are  made  to  fly  straight  by  being  tapered 
gradually  from  the  head  to  the  butt  There 
is  another  kind  of  spear,  which  is  used  as  a 

{)ike.    This  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in 
ength,  and  is  not  barbed. 

The  sling  is  another  of  the  Sandwich 
weapons.  It  is  of  considerable  length,  and 
the  receptacle  for  the  stone  is  made  of 
plaited  matting.  The  stones  are  oval  in 
shape,  and  are  ground  down  for  the  express 
purpose,  so  that  the  slingers  evidently  pos- 
sess much  accuracy  of  aim.  There  is  a 
modification  of  the  sling,  the  use  of  which 
seems  to  be  forgotten  at  the  present  day, 


and  even  in  Captain  Cook's  time  was  far 
from  universal.  The  stone  is  cut  of  an  oval 
shape,  with  a  groove  round  it,  much  like  a 
lady's  tatting-needle,  and  the  cord  is  passed 
round  the  groove  with  a  half-hitch,  so  that 
when  the  end  of  the  sling  is  liberated  the 
stone  flies  off.  Some  of  these  stones  obtained 
by  Captain  Cook  were  made  of  haematite,  or 
blood-stone,  and  were  very  hea^'y,  weighing 
at  least  a  pound.  It  was  rather  curious  that, 
although  there  was  little  difliculty  in  pur- 
chasing the  stones,  which  must  have  cost 
much  trouble  in  maJcing,  it  was  not  possible 
to  persuade  the  natives  to  part  with  the  cord 
by  which  they  were  flung. 

Another  oi  their  weapons  is  the  dagger, 
or  pahiia,  as  the  natives  call  it  The  mate- 
rial of  which  it  is  made  is  a  very  hard  wood, 
something  like  ebony,  and  it  is  shaped  much 
like  the  ordinary  steel  dagger,  except  that  it 
has  no  guard.  It  is  about  two  feet  in  length, 
and  is  secured  to  the  wrist  by  a  cord  passing 
through  a  hole  at  the  end  of  the  handle. 
Some  of  these  daggers  are  still  larger,  and 
double-pointed,  being  held  in  the  middle  like 
the  antelope-horn  Aggers  of  India.  This 
weapon  has  a  mournful  interest  from  the 
fact  that  when  Captain  Cook  was  murdered 
his  body  was  pierced  with  innumerable 
wounds  mostly  made  by  wooden  daggers, 
though  one  of  the  natives  had  a  dagger 
maile  of  iron,  which  they  snatched  from  each 
other's  hands  in  their  eagerness  to  inflict 
fresh  wounds. 

On  some  occasions  the  Sandwich  Island- 
ers employ  a  weapon  which  much  resembles 
the  merai  of  the  New  Zealanders.    It  is  a 
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edoor-sbaped  piece  of  wood,  armed  with 
L'S  teeth  rouna  the  edges.  Its  primary 
B  that  of  a  knife,  and  it  is  employed  in 
D^  to  pieces  the  bodies  of  foes  that  are 
in  battle.  Still,  though  it  was  origi- 
'  intended  as  an  implement  and  not  as 
apon.  it  is  of  so  formidable  a  character 
it  is  often  employed  in  the  latter  capac- 
As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  this  knife 
Dsidered  to  be  especially  devoted  to  the 
olyect  of  cutting  up  human  bodies,  and 
rver  em])loyed  in  any  meaner  work. 
I  to  clubs*  they  are  of  various  shapes, 
iatlves  having  no  special  form,  but  carv- 
Khem  into  any  device  that  may  suit  them 
;and  using  different  kinds  of  wood  for 
purpose. 

be  aefensive  armor  of  the  Sandwich  isl- 
is   generally  a  thick  mat,  which  is 
in    time   of   war,  and  is  sufficiently 
to  save  the  wearer  from  the  thrust  of  a 
f  the  stroke  of  a  dagger,  and  can  even 
deaden  the  blow  of  a  slin^  stone. 

Captain  Cook  was  killed,  the  man 
,jipi rated  the  attack  was  wearing  his 
r,  and,  on  threatening  Captain  Cook 
dagger  in  one  hand  and  a  stone  in 
ler,  the  captain  was  obliged  to  fire  at 
self-defence.  Not  wisiiing  to  kill, 
r  to  wound  and  terrify  his  adversary. 
a  charge  of  shot,  which  was  resistea 
war  mat,  so  that  the  man  escaped 
his  impunity  encouraging  the  na- 
to  proceed  with  their  attack.  Had 
^n  (jni^k  fired  the  other  barrel,  which 
[loaded  with  ball,  against  which  the  war 
would  have  been  no  protection,  it  is 
ible  that  the  natives  would  have  been 
red  from  their  attack,  and  that  Captain 
miirht  have  lived  to  complete  the 
re  of  discovery, 
of  the  most  curious  examples  of  de- 
»  armor  is  a  breastplate  made  entirely 
th,  so  arranged  that  they  overlap  each 
^  just  like  the  plates  of  scale  armor, 
of  these  curious  breastplates  is  in  the 
Service  Museum.  Teeth  hung  in  a 
fashion  are  employed  as  castenets, 
[Are  hung  to  the  legs  of  dancers, 
rfare  as  originally  practised  by  the 
ich  Islanders  was  scarcely  deserving 
name,  being  little  more  than  a  series 
iflltory  skirmishes.  They  usually  be- 
by  practising  in  earnest  the  skill  in 
iding  spears  which  has  already  been 
ationed  as  exhibited  in  sport  When 
opposing  parties  met,  one  of  the  chiefs, 
I  in  his  leather  helmet  and  cloak,  ad- 
(ced  in  front  of  his  own  men,  totally  un- 
led,  having  nothing  in  his  hand  but  a 
,  and  challenging  the  enemy  to  throw 
Ir  spears  at  him.  This  they  did,  and  by 
ins  of  wondeiiUl  agility  in  leaping,  stoop- 
>  and  twisting  his  oody,  when  the  weap- 
could  not  be  struck  aside  by  the  fan  or 
^t  in  the  left  hand,  he  often  contrived 
8cape  with  his  life. 


Though  it  was  a  piece  of  military  ett- 
quette  mat  he  should  take  no  weapon  into 
the  field,  he  was  at  liberty  to  hurl  back  at 
his  adversaries  any  of  the  spears  which  he 
could  catch.  Should  one  of  the  enemy's 
spears  bring  him  to  the  ground,  or  should 
he  be  successful  in  killing  an  adversary, 
there  was  an  immediate  struggle  lor  tlio 
possession  of  the  dead  body,  which  is  looked 
upon  much  as  is  a  flag  among  ourselves,  to 
be  defended  or  captured  at  all  risks,  even  of 
life. 

This  statement  naturally  brings  us  to  the 
disposal  of  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  to 
the  practice  of  cannibalism.  That  the  latter 
practice  existed  to  a  certain  degree  cannot 
be  denied,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
practice  was  always  exceptional,  and  that  it 
was  followed  rather  as  a  portion  of  militaiy 
etiquette  than  as  a  means  of  indulging  the 
appetite.  As  may  be  imagined,  the  higher 
the  rank  of  a  slain  man  the  greater  the  de- 
sire to  eat  a  portion,  however  small  of  his 
flesh;  and  this  theory  will  account  for  the 
fact  tiiat  the  remains  of  Captain  Cook  which 
were  rescued  from  the  natives  bore  evident 
marks  of  fire. 

It  has  often  happened  that  cannibalism 
has  been  thought  to  exist  on  the  strength  of 
native  evidence,  which  has  afterward  been 
found  to  have  been  misunderstood.  A  re- 
markable •  instance  of  such  an  error  occurs 
in  the  account  of  Captain  Cook's  voyages. 
In  vol.  ii.  p.  209,  there  is  an  account  of  a  na- 
tive who  was  observed  to  carry  with  him  a 
very  small  parcel  carefully  tied  up  with 
string.  After  resisting  many  solicitations, 
he  allowed  it  to  be  opened,  when  there  ap- 
peared a  small  piece  of  flesh  about  two 
inches  long,  **  which  to  all  appearance  had 
been  dried,  but  was  now  wet  with  salt  wa- 
ter." On  being  further  pressed  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  man  admitted  that  it  was  human 
flesh,  and,  pointing  to  his  own  stomach,  in- 
dicated the  portion  of  the  body  from  which 
it  had  been  cut. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  this  ac- 
count, but  in  vol.  iii.  p.  133,  the  whole  of 
this  evidence  is  shown  to  be  utterly  un- 
trustworthy.  It  seems  that  almost  every 
Sandwich  Islander  was  in  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing about  with  him  a  small  piece  of  hog's 
flesh  very  highly  salted,  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  nibble  occasionally  as  a  delicacy, 
or  by  way  of  sauce  when  eating  vegetable 
food.  By  pointing  to  his  stomach  the  man 
merely  used  the  conventional  sign  express- 
ing the  excellence  of  the  food;  and  as  to  his 
statement  that  the  flesh  was  that  of  a  human 
being,  he  was  so  eagerly  and  closely  ques- 
tioned that,  being  a  mere  lad  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  he  gave  an  affirmative  answer  to 
leading  questions.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  the 
Polynesian  race  is  not  given  to  cannibalism, 
while  the  Papuans  are  devoted  to  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  various  games  with 
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which  the  Sandwich  Islanders  amuse  them- 
selves. Chief  among  them  is  the  sport  of 
surf-swimming.  This  is  practised  in  several 
of  the  islands  of  Polynesia,  but  in  none  is  it 
carried  out  to  such  perfection  as  in  the  Sand- 
wich group.  The  following  spirited  account 
of  this  sport  is  given  in  Captain  Cook's  Voy- 
ages:— 

"  Swimming  is  not  only  a  necessary  art, 
in  which  both  the  men  and  women  are  more 
expert  than  any  people  we  had  hitherto  seen, 
but  a  favorite  diversion  amongst  them.  One 
particular  mode  in  which  they  sometimes 
amused  themselves  with  this  exercise  in 
Karakakooa  Bay,  appeared  to  us  most  peril- 
ous and  extraordinary,  and  well  deserving  a 
distinct  relation. 

''The  surf,  which  breaks  on  the  coast 
round  the  bay,  extends  to  the  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the 
shore,  within  which  space  the  surges  of  the 
sea,  accumulatih^  from  the  shallowness  of 
the  water,  are  dasned  against  the  beach  with 
prodigious  violence.  Whenever  from  stormy 
weather,  or  any  extraordinary  swell  at  sea, 
the  impetuosity  of  the  surf  is  increased  to 
its  utmost  heiglit,  they  choose  that  time  for 
this  amusement,  which  is  performed  in  the 
following  manner:  — 

"  Twenty  or  thirty  of  the  natives,  taking 
each  a  long  narrow  board,  rounded  at  the 
ends,  set  out  together  from  the  shore.  The 
first  wave  they  meet  they  plunge  under, 
and,  suflfering  it  to  roll  over  them,  rise  again 
beyond  it,  and  make  the  best  of  their  way 
by  swimming  out  into  the  sea.  The  second 
wave  is  encountered  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  first;  the  great  difficulty  consisting 
in  seizing  the  proper  moment  of  diving 
under  it,  which,  if  missed,  the  person  is 
caught  by  the  surf,  and  driven  back  again 
with  great  violence;  and  all  his  dexterity  is 
then  required  to  prevent  himself  from  being 
dashed  against  the  rocks.  As  soon  as  they 
have  ffained,  by  these  repeated  efforts,  the 
smootn  water  beyond  tne  surf,  they  lay 
themselves  at  length  on  their  boara,  and 
prepare  for  their  return.  As  the  surf  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  waves,  of  which  every 
third  is  remarked  to  be  always  much  larger 
than  the  others,  and  to  fiow  higher  on  the 
shore,  the  rest  breaking  in  the  intermediate 
space,  their  first  object  is  to  place  them- 
selves on  the  summit  of  the  largest  surge, 
by  which  they  are  driven  along  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity  toward  the  shore. 

"If  by  mistake  they  should  place  them- 
selves on  one  of  the  smaller  waves,  which 
breaks  up  before  they  reach  the  land,  or 
should  not  be  able  to  keep  their  plank  in  a 
proper  direction  on  the  top  of  the  swell, 
they  are  left  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  next, 
and,  to  avoid  it,  are  obliged  a^ain  to  dive 
and  regain  the  place  from  which  they  set 
out 

"Those  who  succeed  in  their  object  of 
reaching  the  shore  have  still  the  greatest 


danger  to  encounter.  The  coast  bsing 
guarded  by  a  chain  of  rocks,  with  here  and 
there  a  small  opening  between  them,  they 
are  obliged  to  stJeer  their  board  through  one 
of  these,  or,  in  case  of  failure,  to  quit  it  be- 
fore they  reach  the  rocks,  and,  plunging 
under  the  wave,  make  the  best  of  their  way 
back  again.  This  is  reckoned  verv  disgrace- 
ful, and  is  also  attended  with  the  loss  of  the 
board,  which  I  have  often  seen,  with  great 
terror,  dashed  to  pieces  at  the  verv  moment 
the  islander  quitted  it  The  boldness  and 
address  with  which  we  saw  them  perform 
these  difficult  and  dangerous  manoeuvres 
was  altogether  astonishing,  and  is  scarcely 
to  be  credited."  ^ 

These  swimmers  used  often  to  pass  nearly 
a  mile  seaward,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  rapid 
motion  of  their  return  as  long  as  possible. 
Both  sexes  and  all  ranks  unite  in  it,  and 
even  the  very  chiefs  themselves,  who  have 
attained  to  the  corpulency  which  they  so 
much  admire,  Join  in  the  game  of  surt-swim- 
ming  with  the  meanest  of  their  subjects. 
Some  of  the  performers  attain  to  a  wonder- 
ful degree  or  skill,  and,  not  content  with 
lying  on  the  board,  sit,  kneel,  and  even  stand 
on  it  as  they  are  hurled  shoreward  by  the 
giant  waves.  The  boards  are  of  various 
sizes,  according  to  the  a^e  and  stature  of 
the  owner.  For  adults  they  are  about  six 
feet  in  length.  They  are  slightly  convex  on 
both  sides,  and  are  "kept  verj'  smooth  —  all 
surf-swimmers  cherishing  a  pride  in  the 
condition  of  their  boards,  and  taking  care  to 
keep  them  well  polished  and  continually 
rubbed  with  cocoa-nut  oil.  The  artist  has 
finely  represented  on  the  following  page  the 
marvellous  conquest  of  the  sea  by  tnese  id- 
anders. 

Such  utter  mastery  of  the  waves  can  only 
be  obtained  by  familiarity  with  the  water 
from  earliest  childhood.  A  Sandwich  Island 
child  can  swim  as  soon  as  it  can  walk,  if  not 
sooner,  the  mothers  taking  them  fWnn  the 
breast,  laying  them  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  encouraging  them  to  kick  about 
as  if  lying  on  their  mats  ashore.  One 
writer  mentions  his  encounter  with  an  ob- 
ject which  he  took  to  be  a  very  large  frog, 
but  which  turned  out  to  be  a  Kanaka  (i  s. 
Sandwich  Island)  babj,  which  was  l^nff  on 
its  back  and  disporting  itself  quite  at  its 
ease. 

Indeed,  in  the  mind  of  a  Sandwich  Isl- 
ander there  seems  to  be  no  connection  be- 
tween the  ideas  of  water  and  danger,  neither 
does  it  enter  his  imagination  that  any  hu- 
man being  is  unable  to  swim.  CJonse- 
quently,  there  have  been  several  instances 
where  white  men  have  fallen  into  the  water 
and  have  been  almost  drowned,  though  in 
the  presence  of  the  natives,  simply  because 
the  idea  that  any  one  could  be  endangered 
by  falling  into  uie  water  never  occurred  to 
them. 

They  are    equally  skilfU   in  managing 
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their  canoes,  and  have  a  curious  mode  of 
extracting  amusement  out  of  them.  A 
number  of  men  will  sometimes  paddle  a 
canoe  after  dressing  themselves  up  m  a  most 
ludicrous  fashion.  They  take  large  empty 
gourds,  and  put  them  over  their  heads,  atter 
cutting  holes  in  them  corresponding  with 
the  eyes  and  nose,  so  that  the  effect  is  not 
at  air  unlike  that  of  a  turnip  lantern.  To 
the  upper  part  of  the  goura  is  attached  a 
bunch  of  slender  green  twigs,  which  look  at 
a  Uttle  distance  like  a  plume  of  feathers,  and 
to  the  lower  part  are  suspended  a  number 
of  narrow  strips  of  cloth,  looking  like  a  long 
beard.  Their  appearance  is  shown  in  illus- 
tration No.  2,  on  the  1089th  page. 

In  every  case  where  these  masks  were 
worn,  the  wearers  seemed  exceedingly  jovial, 
laughing,  shouting,  and  playing  all  kinds 
of  antics.  It  was  suggested  that  these 
masks  were  in  fact  helmets,  used  to  protect 
the  wearers  against  the  stones  slung  by 
their  adversaries;  but  the  whole  demeanor 
of  those  who  wore  them  was  so  completely 
that  of  mere  masqueraders  that  the  helmet 
theory  seems  quite  untenable. 

Ball  plav  is  a  favorite  sport  with  the 
Sandwich  fslanders,  and  is  carried  on  with  in- 
finite variations.  Like  the  Tongans,  they 
can  play  with  five  balls  at  once,  throwing 
them  from  hand  to  hand,  so  that  four  of 
them  are  always  in  the  air.  The  balls  are 
extemporized  on  the  spot,  being  made  of 
green  leaves  rolled  togeuier,and  bound  with 
string. 

They  have  a  modification  of  this  eame, 
which  very  much  resembles  our  cup  and  ball. 
They  take  a  wooden  stick,  or  handle,  about 
a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  long,  and  through 
one  end  of  it  they  pass  a  peg  of  hard  wood, 
some  three  inches  in  length,  so  that  an  inch 
or  more  projects  on  either  side.  They 
bring  both  ends  of  the  peg  to  a  sharp  point, 
and  the  toy  is  then  ready.  Throwing  up 
the  ball  with  the  left  hand,  they  catch  it  on 
one  of  the  pointed  ends  of  the  peg,  and  then 
jerk  it  into  the  air,  and  catch  it  again,  re- 
versing the  stick  so  us  to  catch  it  upon  the 
other  end  of  the  peg.  This  game  they  will 
keep  up  for  a  very  long  time  without  missing 
ball  once. 

Another  amusement  is  very  popular. 
Two  players  sit  opposite  each  other,  one 
havin^j  a  stone  and  a  piece  of  bark  cloth, 
and  the  other  a  stick.  The  first  player 
takes  the  bark  cloth,  spreads  it  on  the 
ground,  and  with  his  right  hand  crumples  it 
up  into  folds,  while  with  the  other  he  de- 
posits the  stone  under  the  cloth.  The  pecul- 
iar character  of  the  cloth  causes  the  folds 
and  wrinkles  to  remain  unaltered,  just  as 
would  be  the  case  if  a  piece  of  thin  paper 
were  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  other 
player  carefully  examines  the  cloth,  endeav- 
oring to  discover  the  spot  under  which  the 
stone  IS  concealed,  and,  when  he  has  made 
up  his  mind,  strikes  at  the  stone  with  hia 


stick.  Should  he  hit  it,  he  wins  a  large 
stake  from  his  opponent;  but  in  the  very 
likely  event  of  missing  it  he  forfeits  a  small 
stake  to  the  adversary.  Great  interest  is 
taken  in  the  ^ame  by  the  spectators,  and 
heavy  bets  are  laid  on  the  two  players. 

They  have  many  athletic  amusements, 
such  as  bowls,  spear  throwing,  stick  darting, 
and  similar  sports  and  occasionally  engage 
in  the  rougher  sport  of  boxing.  As  may  be 
seen  from  Captain  Cook's  account,  this  sport 
is  not  carried  on  with  such  fury  and  perti- 
nacity as  in  Tonga,  the  victory  being  gained 
on  comparatively  easy  terms:  — 

"As  we  had  not  yet  seen  anything  of 
their  sports  or  athletic  exercises,  the  na- 
tives, at  the  request  of  some  of  our  officers, 
entertained  us  this  evening  with  a  boxing 
match.  These  games  were  much  inferior, 
as  well  in  point  of  solemnity  and  magnifi- 
cence as  in  the  skill  and  powers  of  the  com- 
batants, to  what  we  had  seen  exhibited  at 
the  Friendly  Islands;  yet,  as  they  difiered  in 
some  particulars  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
give  a  short  account  of  them. 

"  We  found  a  vast  concourse  of  people  as- 
sembled on  a  level  spot  of  ground,  at  a  little 
distance  from  our  tents.  A  long  space  was 
left  vacant  in  the  midst  of  them,  at  the 
upper  end  of  which  sat  the  judges,  under 
three  standards,  from  which  hung  slips  of 
cloth  of  various  colors,  the  skins  of  two  wildi 
geese,  a  few  small  birds,  and  bunches  of 
feathers. 

"  When  the  sports  were  ready  to  begin, 
the  signal  was  given  by  the  judges,  and  im« 
mediately  two  combatants  appeared.  They 
came  forward  slowly,  lifting  up  their  feet 
very  high  behind,  and  drawing  their  handt 
along  the  soles.  As  they  approached,  they 
frequently  eyed  each  other  from  head  to« 
foot  in  a  contemptuous  manner,  casting  sev- 
eral arch  looks  at  the  spectators,  straining 
their  muscles,  and  using  a  variety  of  afifectea 
gestures.  Being  advanced  within  reach 
of  each  other,  they  stood  with  both  arms 
held  out  straight  before  their  faces,  at  which 
part  all  their  blows  were  aimed.  They 
struck,  in  what  appeared  to  our  eyes  an  awk- 
ward manner,  with  a  full  swing  of  the  arm; 
made  no  attempt  to  parry,  but  eluded  their 
adversary's  attack  by  an  inclination  of  the 
body  or  oy  retreating. 

"The  battle  was  quickly  decided;  for  if 
either  of  them  was  knocked  down,  or  even 
fell  by  accident,  he  was  considered  as  van- 
quished, and  the  victor  expressed  his  tri- 
umph by  a  variety  of  gestures,  which  usu- 
ally excited,  as  was  intended,  a  loud  laugh 
among  the  spectators.  He  then  waited  tor 
a  second  antagonist,  and,  if  again  victorious, 
for  a  third,  tul  he  was  at  last  in  his  turn 
defeated. 

"A  singular  rule  observed  in  these  com- 
bats is,  that  whilst  any  two  are  preparing  to 
fight,  a  third  person  may  step  in,  and  choose 
either  of  them  for  his  antagonist,  when  the 
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other  is  obliged  to  withdraw.  Sometimes 
three  or  four  followed  each  other  in  this 
manner  before  the  match  was  settled.  When 
the  combat  proved  longer  than  usual,  or 
appeared  too  unequal,  one  of  the  chiefs 
stepped  in,  and  encled  it  by  putting  a  stick 
between  the  combatants.  The  same  good 
humor  wa-s  preserved  throughout  which  we 
before  so  much  admired  in  the  Friendly 
Islanders.  As  these  games  were  civen  at  our 
desire  we  found  it  was  universally  expected 
that  we  should  have  borne  our  part  in  them; 
but  our  people,  though  much  pressed  by 
the  natives,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  tlieir  chal- 
lenge, rememl)ering  full  well  the  blows  they 
got  at  the  Friendly  Islands.^^ 

A  sport  which  was  formerly  in  great 
vogue  m  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  sledging, 
the  sloping  sides  of  the  mountain  ranges 
being  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  play- 
ers. The  game  is  called  holua,  and  is 
played  in  the  following  manner: — 

iJach  j)layer  is  furnished  with  a  sledge, 
made  of  two  narrow  runners,  varying  from 
seven  to  eighteen  feet  in  length,  three 
inches  deep,  and  rounded  off  at  one  end, 
just  like  the  steel  runner  of  a  skate.  These 
are  placed  side  by  side,  not  parallel,  but 
slightly  diverging,  the  space  between  the 
runners  being  about  two  inches  at  the  tips, 
and  five  inches  at  the  other  end.  They 
are  connected  together  with  cros^  -pieces  of 
w^ood,  and  mostly  co^  cred  with  st  mig  mat- 
ting. The  native  name  for  the  sledge  is 
papa.  In  order  to  prepare  a  path  on  \vnich 
the  sledge  can  travel,  tlie  natives  cut  a  nar- 
row and  shallow  trench  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain  to  the  base,  and  even  carry  it  for 
a  mile  or  more  on  level  ground.  Before  the 
sport  is  begun,  the  trench  is  laid  with  grass 
so  as  to  make  the  path  easier. 

When  the  players  have  assembled  at  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  one  of  them  takes  the 
sledge  in  his  hands,  holding  it  in  front  of 
him,  retreats  a  few  paces,  and  then  runs 
forward  with  all  his  speed,  flings  liimself 
head  foremost  into  the  trench,  and  glides 
down  it  at  a  terrific  pace,  resting  on  his 
sledge.  The  rapidity  with  which  a  well- 
managed  sledge  will  (lash  down  the  trench, 
is  absolutely  fearful,  the  incline  being  often 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  The  art 
of  l)alancing  the  narrow  sledge  is  a  very 
dilTicult  one,  and  if  a  player  should  chance 
to  lean  too  much  to  one  side,  or  should 
guide  his  sledge  out  of  the  trench,  it  is 
scarcelv  possible  for;  him  to  escape  with  his 
life.  I'he  sledge  flies  to  pieces  in  a  moment, 
the  rider  is  hurled  high  m  the  air,  and  goes 
rolling  down  the  steep  hill,  without  any 
means  of  guiding  or  stopping  himself. 

The  winner  in  this  game  is  the  player 
who  travels  the  farthest  along  the  trench, 
and  so  fascinating  is  the  sport,  that  the  na- 
tives have  been  known  to  stake  the  whole 
of  their  propertv  on  their  skill.  They  staked 
their  houses,  their  lands,  their  fruit  trees, 


and  their  crops.  Husbands  staked  their 
wives  and  children,  and  wives  staked  them- 
selves. And  after  they  had  lost  all  that 
they  had,  or  were  likely  to  have,  they 
staiced  their  very  bones,  to  be  used  after 
death  in  making  fish  hooks  and  arrow 
heads. 

The  religion  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders 
resembles  so  closely  that  of  the  Polynesians 
that  little  need  be  said  about  it.  What  wor- 
ship they  have  is  extorted  by  fear,  and,  in 
accordance  with  this  principle,  they  make 
their  idols  as  ugly  as  possible.  There  is  a 
certain  character  about  the  idols  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  which,  like  the  carving  of 
New  Zealand,  cannot  be  mistaken. 

In  order  to  show  how  completely  this 
character  is  impressed  upon  the  workman- 
ship, I  introduce  upon  tne  following  page 
two  specimens,  one  from  the  British  Muse- 
um, and  the  other  from  my  own  collection. 
The  former  of  these.  No.  1,  is  made,  like 
the  feather  helmets,  of  wicker-work,  and  is 
very  much  larger  than  any  human  head  and 
neck.  It  is  covered  witJi  the  red  and  yellow 
feathers  which  have  already  been  mentioned, 
and,  from  the  mere  price  of  the  material, 
must  have  been,  in  the  days  in  which  it  was 
made,  a  most  costly  and  precious  object 

The  eyes  are  made  of  mother-of-pearl, 
and  in  the  centre  of  each  is  set  a  black  bead 
by  way  of  pupil.  The  enormous  teeth  which 
beset  the  open  mouth  are  simply  the  fangs, 
or  canine  teeth,  of  dogs.  The  top  of  the 
head  is  furnished  with  a  crest,  just  like 
that  of  the  featlfer  helmet  In  spiie  of  the 
rudeness  of  form,  tlie  image  possesses  a 
certain  force  and  vigor,  which  shows  that 
the  native  who  made  it  had  some  modicum 
of  artistic  power,  which  in  this  case  ex- 
presses itself  in  outline,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  feather  cloak  it  is  exemplified  in 
color. 

By  way  of  contrast  with  this  idol,  we  will 
now  look  at  another  specimen  (No.  2,  on 
same  page),  in  which  the  artist  has  been 
obliged  to  renounce  color,  and  trust  entirely 
to  outline;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has 
been  unsuccessful.  The  head  and  body  of 
this  image  are  cut  out  of  a  white  and  very 
light  wood,  and  have  been  covered  with 
bark  cloth.  This  cloth  has  been  stained 
black,  and  the  native  artist  has  contrived  to 
apply  it  with  such  perfection  of  manipula- 
tion that  it  flts  closely  to  all  the  inequalities 
of  the  carving,  and  cannot  even  be  seen 
until  specially  pointed  out 

The  nead  and  neck  arc  separate  from  the 
trunk,  and  carved  out  of  a  single  piece  of 
wood ;  and  even  the  bold  crest  and  its  sup- 
porting rays  are  cut  out  of  the  same  piece 
of  wood.  The  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are 
those  of  a  human  being;  but  tnose  of  the 
lower  jaw  are  simply  a  row  of  the  palatine 
teeth  of  some  large  fish,  and  are  sixteen  in 
number.    They  are  flanked  at  each  angle  oi 
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mouth  by  a  human  tooth.  After  the 
h  liave  been  inserted  into  the  wood,  the 
c  cloth  has  been  applied;  and  is  turned 
kt  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  so  as  to  repre- 
t  the  gums.  The  eyes  are  simply  oval 
:es  of  mother-of-pearl. 
fe  is  rathiT  remarkable  that  the  strip  of 
li  "vvrhich  runs  over  the  crest  has  not  been 
ned  black,  like  that  which  covers  the 
d,  face,  and  neck,  but  is  nearly  white, 
I  of  much  stronger  and  coarser  texture. 
»  skill  with  which  the  maker  has  applied 
;  cloth  to  the  wood  is  really  admii^le. 
■  bas  evidently  soaked  it  until  it  was  quite 
uid  tender,  and  by  means  of  careful 
ing  and  pressing  has  "coaxed"  it 
the  various  irregularities — such  as  the 
eyes,  and  mouth  —  so  that  it  fits  as 
f  as  if  it  were  the  real  skin, 
neck  is  small,  narrow,  and  scarcely 
;  of  the  name,  being  in  met  little  more 
large  peg,  by  whicn  the  head  may  be 
fid  to  the  body  when  needed.  In  con- 
of  this  arrangement,  the  position 
bead  can  be  altered  at  will,  and  the 
of  expression  gained  by  so  simple  an 
iment  is  scarcely  credible, 
body  of  the  idol  is  made  of  the  same 


li^ht  wood  as  the  head,  and  is  also  covered 
with  the  black  bark  cloth.  There  is  a  socket 
between  the  shoulders,  into  which  the  neck 
fits  loosely.  The  arms  are  nothing  more 
than  bunmes  of  rushes  or  reeds,  tied  with 
cloth;  and  each  hand  is  furnished  with  six 
fingers,  probably  as  a  symbol  of  extraordinary 
power.  The  fingers  arc  merely  dogs'  teeth, 
the  whiteness  of  which  presents  a  curious 
contrast  with  the  black  head  and  body. 
There  are  no  legs,  nor  even  any  indication 
of  legs,  the  body  being  little  more  than  a 
block  of  wood,  with  a  hole  at  the  top  for  the 
insertion  of  tne  neck,  and  a  smaller  hole  at 
each  shoulder  for  the  insertion  of  the  arms. 

Whatever  artistic  power  the  maker  pos- 
sessed has  been  given  to  the  head,  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  he  has  carried 
out  his  idea  most  vigorously.  The  long 
dress  worn  by  this  idol  is  not  stained  black, 
like  that  which  covers  the  face,  head,  ana 
body,  but  is  white,  and  without  even  a 
pattern. 

For  this  interesting  specimen  I  am  in- 
debted to  E.  Bandell,  Esq.,  who  has  furnished 
me  with  many  of  the  objects  which  have 
been  figured  in  this  work. 
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Passing  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands  we  come  to  a  very 
large  group  called  the  Caroline  Archipelago. 
These  islands  were  discovered  —  as  far  as  is 
known  —  in  1526,  by  the  Portuguese,  who  in 
those  days  were  the  most  enterprising  navi- 
gators in  the  world.  About  fifty  years  after- 
ward they  were  visited  by  Drake,  but  they 
did  not  receive  the  name  by  which  they 
are  known  until  more  than  a  hundred  years 
after  Drake's  voyage,  when  they  were  named 
by  the  Spanish  the  Carolines,  in  honor  of 
Charles  tne  Second,  the  then  king  of  Spain. 
These  islands  extend  over  a  very  con- 
siderable geographical  range,  a  space  of 
some  fifty  degrees  inter^emng  between  the 
most  easterly  and  westerly  of  them.  Owing 
to  the  extensive  range  of  these  islands, 
there  is  considerable  difference  between 
the  manners  and  customs  of  these  na- 
tives, and  even  between  their  form  and 
complexion.  "We  will  therefore  take  as  ex- 
amples some  of  the  easterly,  central,  and 
western  islands. 

The  most  easterly  of  the  group  are  those 
which  are  called  the  Marshall  and  Gilbert 
Islands,  the  former  being  those  of  the  north 
and  the  latter  those  of  the  south.  They  are 
sometimes  divided  into  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Islands,  the  former  being  the 
Radick  and  the  latter  the  Ralick  chain,  each 
croup  comprising  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
islands.- 


These  islands  are  all  low  in  the 
being  mostly  of  coralline  structure, 
they  are  not  visible  from  any  great  d 
In  consequence  of  their  lowness,  thi 
to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  vt 
until  1788,  when  they  were  discon 
Marshall  and  Gilbert^  after  whom  thl 
named.  As  is  usual  in  coral  IsIumIl: 
is  but  shallow,  having  been  fbrmw' 
decomposition  of  vegetable  mtiMti 
on  the  coral  reefs  by  the  waves.  TM 
etation  is  therefore  scanty,  and  is 
confined  to  bananas,  cocoarnnt  treei| 
fruit  —  all  of  which  thrive  best  OB 
situation  near  water. 

As  a  sample  of  the  Marshall  IdMI 
give  a  portrait  of  a  man  and  woniaft< 
manzon  Island,  on  the  next  pagi^ 
are  a  rather  fine  race,  taller  than  11 
erality  of  the  Caroline  I8lander8,and| 
tolerably  good  features.  They  me  Hi 
with  some  profusion,  both  sexes  apj 
to  be  equally  addicted  to  it  Tbtij  tf 
clothed  than  many  Polynedanty  tf 
wearing  a  short  mat  round  their  wri 
the  women  being  clad  in  a  very  I 
neatlv-made  mat,  falling  nearly  to  C 
The  liair  is  long,  and  naturally  colli 
is  worn  long  by  both  sexes.  Eani 
in  great  request,  and  some  of  them 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  illustnl 
enormously  large. 

From  the  structure  of  the  island,  i 
dent  that  the  present  inhabitants 
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aborigines,  but  came  from  other  islands  at 
no  very  remote  period.  They  have  kept  up 
the  nautical  spirit  to  which  they  owe  their 
presence  on  the  island,  and  make  long  voya- 
ges from  one  island  to  another.  Their 
canoes  are  well  made,  and  are  built  of 
bread-fruit  wood. 

BoRNABi  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  these  islands,  being  about 
seventy  miles  in  circumference,  and  having 
a  sufficient  variety  of  soil  to  be  very  fertile. 
Instead  of  being  as  low-lying  as  some  of 
these  islands,  it  is  of  volcanic  origin,  shoot- 
ing up  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  surrounded  by  flat  coral  reefs. 

In  consequence  of  this  structure,  it  affords 
excellent  harborage,  and  has  become  a  great 
place  of  resort  for  whaling  vessels.  Ijike 
some  parts  of  America  within  the  same 
zone,  and  having  a  somewhat  similar  con- 
tour, the  island  is  a  very  wet  one,  so  that 
the  combined  heat  and  moisture  produce  a 
wonderful  fertility  of  vegetation.  Even  on 
the  higher  parts  of  the  island,  the  fresh 
water  nourishes  various  trees  and  shrubs, 
while  on  the  coast  the  mangrove,  which 
delights  in  salt  water,  absolutely  grows  into 
the  sea,  and,  by  its  interlacing  roots  and 
branches  forms  a  barrier  which  cannot  be 
penetrated  except  through  the  apertures 
made  by  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  creeks. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  a  fair  average 
stature,  the  men  being  about  five  feet  eignt 
ii\ches  high,  while  the  women  are  much 
shorter.  They  are,  however,  well  propor- 
tioned, and  not  stumpy  or  clumsy,  as  is  too 
oftf^n  the  case  with  tne  women  of  uncivil- 
ized races. 

Like  the  Romanzoff  Islanders,  they  tattoo 
themselves  liberally,  and  both  sexes  wear 
their  black  hair  very  long,  keeping  it  well 
oiled  and  carefully  dressed,  and,  in  the  case 
of  people  of  rank,  adorning  it  with  wreaths 
of  flowers.  They  have  the  same  odd  passion 
for  turmeric  which  is  found  in  the  Polyne- 
sian races  generally,  anointing  themselves 
profusely  with  it,  and  thereby  converting 
their  naturally  pleasing  copper  color  into  a 
repulsive  yellow. 

The  men  dress  themselves  very  carefully, 
a  Bornabi  man  of  fashion  spending  a  vast 
amount  of  time  on  his  costume.  He  must 
not  exhibit  a  vestige  of  hair  on  his  face,  but 
must  painfully  pluck  .out  each  individual 
liair  bv  means  of  forceps  made  of  a  couple 
of  cockle-shells,  or-  a  piece  of  tortoise-shell 
bent  double.  He  must  wear  at  least  six 
aprons,  one  over  the  other.  These  aprons 
are  made  of  strips  of  the  cocoa-nut  leaf 
bleached  white  ana  about  two  feet  in  length. 
He  must  have  round  his  waist  a  belt  or  sash 
made  of  banana  fibre,  and  dyed  scarlet  and 


yellow.  He  must  have  his  necklaces,  his 
head -band,  and  his  scarlet  tassels  in  his 
ears;  and  he  finishes  off*  his  costume  by  a 
sort  of  parasol  or  sunshade  made  of  leaves, 
which  he  ties  round  his  head  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  face  from  the  sun. 

This  elaborate  toilet  must  be  made  sev- 
eral times  daily,  as  every  nati^fe  bathes,  oils, 
and  paints  his  skin  yellow  at  least  three 
times  every  day.  The  dress  of  the  women 
bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  men, 
except  that,  in  lieu  of  the  series  of  apron 
fringes  they  wear  bark  cloth  fastened  round 
the  waist  and  reaching  to  the  knee. 

In  architectui:e  the  people  of  Bornabi  are 
superior  to  the  generality  of  Polvnesians. 
Like  the  Marquesans,  they  begin  by  build- 
ing a  platform  of  stones,  some  four  or  five 
feet  in  height,  and  upon  this  they  erect  the 
framework  of  the  edifice.  The  "spaces  be- 
tween the  upright  timbers  are  filled  in  witii 
wicker-work,  in  which  are  left  certain  aper- 
tures that  answer  the  purpose  of  windows. 
The  floor  is  covered  with  the  same  kind  of 
wicker-work,  except  a  small  space  in  the 
centre,  in  which  the  fireplace  is  made.  The 
roof  is  thatched  neatly  with  pandanus  leaves. 
In  all  these  particulars  there  is  little  distinc- 
tion between  the  architecture  of  Bornabi 
and  that  of  many  other  islands.  The  chief 
point  of  difference  lies,  however,  in  the  fact 
that  the  timbers  are  squared,  and  that, 
instead  of  being  merely  lashed  together, 
they  are  fastened  by  tenon  and  mortise. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  superiority  of 
their  architecture,  more  especially  in  the 
squaring  of  beams  and  the  use  of  the  mor- 
tise, is  due  not  so  much  to  themselves  as  to 
the  remembrance  of  buildings  erected  by 
white  men  several  centuries  ago.  Near  one 
of  the  harbors  are  some  ruined  buildings, 
which  are  evidently  not  of  savage  architec- 
ture. They  are  built  of  cut  stones,  which 
have  been  imported  from  some  other  coun- 
try, and  are  arranged  in  streets,  looking  as 
if  they  had  formed  a  portion  of  a  fortifica- 
tion. It  has  been  conjectured  that  these 
buildings .  were  the  work  of  the  Spanish 
buccaneers,  who  used,  some  centuries  ago, 
to  range  these  seas,  and  woulJ  have  found 
such  a  narbor  and  fort  invaluable  to  them. 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  inhabitants  of 
Bornabi  keep  almost  entirely  to  the  coast, 
and  never  visit  the  interior.  It  is  certain 
that  the  cultivated  grounds  only  extend  for 
a  very  little  distance  inland,  and,  as  all  the 
energy  of  these  islanders  naturally  takes  a 
seaward  direction,  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  natives  speak  truth  when  they  say  that 
they  have  never  even  visited  the  centre  of 
then:  island. 
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The  westernmost  group  of  the  Carolines 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pelew  or  Pal- 
lou  Ishiuds.  They  were  discovered,  in  1543, 
by  Vlllabolog,  but  have  been  made  known 
to  us  principally  by  means  of  Captain  H. 
Wilson,  who  was-  wrecked  there  m  1783. 
The  ^10 up  consists  of  about  twenty  small 
islands,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  reef. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  a  dark  copper  color,' 
well  made,  tall,  and  remarkable  for  their 
stately  gait.  They  employ  the  tattoo  in 
rather  a  curious  manner,  pricking  the  pat- 
terns thickly  on  their  legs  from  the  ankles 
to  a  lew  inches  above  the  knees,  so  that  they 
h)ok  as  if  their  legs  were  darker  in  color 
than  the  rest  of  their  bodies.  They  are 
cleanly  in  their  habits,  bathing  frequently, 
and  rubbing  themselves  with  cocoa-nut  oil, 
so  as  to  give  a  soft  and  glossy  appearance  to 
the  skin. 

The  hair  of  the  head  is  fine  and  black,  and 
is  worn  long  by  both  sexes,  being  rolled  up 
in  a  peculiar  fashion  close  to  the  back  of  the 
head.  That  of  the  face  and  chin  is  mostly 
removed,  being  plucked  out  by  tweezers, 
onlv  a  few^  men,  remarkable  for  the  strength 
and  thickness  of  their  beards,  allowing  them 
to  grow.  The  men  wear  no  clothing,  not 
even  the  king  himself  having  the  least  ves- 
tige of  raiment,  the  tattoo  bemg  supposed  to 
answer  the  puqjose  of  dress. 

So  unacquainted  with  real  clothing  were 
they  when  Captain  Wilson  visited  them, 
that  th(jy  were  utterly  perplexed  at  the  gar- 
ments of  the  white  men,  lifting  up  the  naps 
of  the  coats,  pinching  the  sleeves,  and  then 
comparing  them  with  their  own  naked  limbs, 
evidently  fancying  that  these  mysterious 
objects  were  the  skin  peculiar  to  the  white 
man.  They  also  took  the  blue  veins  on  the 
seamen's  wrists  for  lines  of  tattooing,  and 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  whole  of  the 
arm,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  the  blue 
lines  were  continued  beyond  the  wrist 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  absence  of  dress 
the  deportment  of  the  sexes  toward  each 
other  is  perfectly  modest.  For  example, 
the  men  and  w^omen  will  not  bathe  at  the 
same  spot,  nor  even  go  near  a  bathing-place 
of  the  opposite  sex  unless  it  be  deserted.  If 
a  man  is  forced  to  pass  near  a  women's  bath- 
ing-j)lace,  he  is  obliged,  when  he  comes 
within  a  stipulated  distance,  to  give  a  loud 
shout;  and,  if  it  be  answered  by  a  female 
voice,  he  must  cither  pass  by  a  circuitous 
route,  or  turn  back  and  wait  until  the  women 
have  left  the  spot 

Their  features  are  tolerably  good,  the  nose 
rather  prominent,  and  the  mouth  moder- 
ately large.  They  would  look  a  tolerably 
handsome  people  but  for  their  custom  of 
chewing  the  betel-nut,  which  stains  the 
mouth  red  and  the  teeth  black.  The  chiefs 
and  all  the  principal  men  are  so  devoted  to 


the  betel  that  they  always  carry  with  them 
a  little  basket  containing  the  nuts,  and  a 
small  bamboo  vessel  in  which  they  keep  the 
quicklime  which  is  mixed  with  the  betel 
when  chewed. 

Although  they  care  nothing  for  dress,  and 
comparatively  little  for  ornament,  the  very 
great  chiefs  wear  one  decoration  which  is 
prized  by  them  much  as  is  the  Garter  in 
England,  or  the  Golden  Fleece  in  Spain. 
This  is  a  bone  bracelet,  worn  on  the  left 
wrist  and  denoting  the  ver>'  highest  rank 
next  to  that  of  the  king  himself.  Those  who 
are  privileged  to  wear  it  are  called  Rupacks, 
and,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  the  rank  is 
not  necessarily  hereclitary,  but  is  conferred 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  king. 

It  seems  strange  to  us  that  distinctions  of 
rank  should  be  thus  sharply  defined  among 
a  people  like  the  Pelew  Islanders,  and  that 
"  naked  savages  "  should  have  their  various 
gradations  of  social  position.  That  a  definite 
scale  of  rank  should  exist  at  all  is  an  evi- 
dence of  some  civilization,  and  that  so  com- 
plete a  system  should  be  found  among  these 
islanders  appears  a  perfect  enigma  to  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  assodate 
clothing  and  civilization  as  inseparable  con- 
ditions. Yet  here  we  have  the  singular 
fact  that  there  is  a  distinct  division  of  ranks 
into  king,  nobles,  gentry,  and  peasaDtry; 
and  that,  although  these  ranks  are  perfectly 
well  defined  and  acknowledged,  not  a  man, 
from  the  almost  despotic  king  to  the  lowest 
subject,  wears  the  slightest  article  of  cloth- 
ing. 

Not  only  are  these  distinctions  jealously 
observed,  but  we  find  also  that  the  nobles 
are  divided  into  several  ranks,  as  is  the  case 
in  ci\alized  lands,  and  that  the  highest  rank 
is  denoted  by  a  symbolical  badge.  This  badge 
is  conferred  only  by  the  sovereign  himself, 
and  the  investiture  with  the  Rupack's  bone 
is  conducted  with  a  ceremonious  solemnity 
that  denotes  the  estimation  in  which  it  is 
held.  So  deeply  are  the  Rupacks  attached 
to  this  symbol  of  their  rank,  that  a  rebel 
Rupack,  who  had  made  war  against  Uie 
king,  and  was  taken  alive,  resisted  every 
attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  bracelet,  and 
did  not  part  with  it  until  he  had  sacrificed 
his  life  in  its  defence.  In  shape  the  bone 
bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  open 
jaws  of  a  skate,  and  is  probably  made  on 
that  model. 

The  mode  of  investiture  is  a  very  ceremo- 
nious one,  and  is  illustrated  on  the  following 
page.  The  Rupacks  arc  assembled  together 
in  a  sort  of  chapter  of  their  order,  and  the 
Rupack  elect  is  seated  at  a  little  distance 
from  them.    The  king,  or  a  Rupack  ap- 

Sointed  by  him,  then  takes  the  bracelet^  and 
irects  the  candidate  to  throw  a  stone  as  far 
as  he  can.    This  is  done  in  order  to  ascer- 
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tain  which  hand  he  habitually  uses,  so  that 
if  he  be  a  right-handed  man  the  bracelet 
goes  on  the  left  wrist,  and  it*  a  left-handed 
man  on  the  right  wrist 

A  string  is  then  tied  to  each  finger  of  the 
hand;  the  strings  are  passed  through  the 
bracelet,  which,  together  with  the  liand,  is 
plentifully  anointed  with  cocoa-nut  oil.  The 
principal  Kupack  then  places  himself  behind 
the  candidate,  and  bolus  him  firmly  by  the 
shouMors,  while  another  hauls  at  the  strings. 
The  king,  in  the  meantime,  squeezes  U)- 
gether  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  and  by  de- 
grees draws  the  bracelet  firmly  on  the  wrist. 
He  then  makes  a  speech  to  the  new  Kupack, 
telling  him  to  polish  the  bracelet  daily,  and 
keep  it  bright;  never  to  suffer  its  honor  to 
be  tarnished,  and  never  to  part  from  it  but 
with  his  life. 

Captain  Wilson,  who  was  himself  invested 
with  the  Rupack's  bone,  writes  thus  of  the 
ceremony  and  its  object: — "This  mark  of 
distinction  is  given  and  received  in  these 
regions  as  a  reward  of  valor  and  fidelity, 
and  held  out  as  the  prize  of  merit. 

'*In  this  light  such  public  honors  were 
originally  considered,  and  still  ought  to  be 
so,  in  every  state,  from  Pelew  to  Britain. 
And  while  thev  continue  to  be  thus  re- 
garded they  will  operate  on  the  human  pas- 
sions—  excite  emulation,  inspire  courajje, 
promote  virtue,  and  challenge  respect  The 
decoration,  indeed,  derives  all  its  splendor 
from  the  combined  ideas  of  the  mind  whilst 
viewing  it;  and  the  imagination  is  equally 
impressed  with  the  same  sentiment,  whether 
the  badge  of  honor  be  a  strip  of  velvet  tied 
round  the  knee,  a  tuft  of  riband  and  a  cross 
dangling  at  the  button-hole,  a  star  em- 
broidered on  the  coat,  or  a  bone  upon  the 
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He  might  have  added  that  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  decoration  bears  no  comparison 
with  the  honor  which  it  denotes,  and  that 
the  bone  of  the  naked  Pelew  Islander,  the 
laurel  or  parsley  crown  of  the  ancient  war- 
rior, or  tne  Victoria  Cross  of  the  modern 
hero,  are  alike  valueless  and  priceless.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  king  does  not  wear  the 
bone,  so  that  he  has  no  external  sign  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  meanest  peasant 

Tlie  Pelew  Islanders  are  not  a  very  war- 
like people,  and  their  weapons  are,  there- 
fore, simple  and  few.  They  have  two  kinds 
of  spears,  one  used  as  a  missile,  and  the 
other  as  a  pike.  The  missile  spear  is  thrown 
by  a  very  remarkable  instrument,  remind- 
ing the  observer  of  the  Australian  wumme- 
rah,  or  throw-stick. 

It  consists  of  a  piece  of  wood  about  two 
feet  in  length,  and  having  a  notch  at  one 
end.  When  the  warrior  wishes  to  throw  his 
spear,  he  places  the  butt  in  the  notch  of  the 
tnix) wing-stick,  and  with  his  left  hand  bends 
the  elastic  bamboo  shaft  until  it  is  nearly 
doubled.  The  hold  of  the  left  hand  is  then 
k>08ed,  and  the  spear  projects  itself  to  a  con- 


siderable distance  by  means  of  its  own  elas- 
ticity. To  an  European  nothing  can  be 
more  awkward  than  this  mode  of  throwing 
the  spear;  but  the  Pelew  Islanders  can  send 
the  weapon  to  a  considerable  distance,  and 
aim  it  well  besides. 

Even  without  the  aid  of  the  throwing-^ 
stick,  they  are  no  mean  adepts  at  hurling 
the  spear.  When  Lee  Boo,  the  son  of  the 
king,  was  at  Canton,  some  gentlemen  who 
were  skilled  in  spear  throwing  asked  him  to 
exhibit  the  manner  in  which  his  own  people 
managed  the  weapon.  He  took  the  spear, 
and,  not  thinking  that  it  was  to  be  thrown, 
merely  quivered  and  poised  it  according  to 
the  usual  preliminaries.  He  was  then  re- 
quested to  throw  it  at  a  gauze  cage,  with  a 
bird  painted  on  it  The  cage  wfus  at  such  a 
distance  that  the  gentlemen  could  seldom 
strike  it  Lee  Boo,  however,  took  up  the 
spear  carelessly,  poised  it  for  a  moment, 
hurled  it,  and  not  only  hit  the  cage,  but 
struck  the  bird  through  the  head. 

The  Rupacks  mostly  carry  swords  and 
daggers.  The  former  are  made  of  a  very 
heavy  wood,  and  nearly  three  feet  in  length. 
They  are  inlaid  with  pieces  of  white  shell, 
and  are  strong  and  heavy  enough  to  kill  a 
man  with  a  single  blow.  The  daggers  are 
made  of  the  tail-bone  of  the  sting-ray,  and, 
when  not  in  use,  are  carried  in  a  sheath 
made  of  a  single  joint  of  bamboo,  just  as  is 
the  case  with  the  small  knives  of  Borneo. 
-  Land  battles  are  seldom  fought  in  these 
islands,  the  natives  trusting  chiefiy  to  their 
canoes,  which  are  of  large  size  and  well 
built  Their  hulls  are  cut  out  of  tree 
trunks,  and  then  are  carved,  painted,  and 
inlaid  with  the  patient  care  which  distin-^ 
guishes  savage  art  When  the  king  goes* 
out  in  state,  the  canoes  are  further  adorned 
with  bunches  of  shells,  strung  on  cords  and 
hung  to  the  bows  and  stern-posts.  The 
out-rigger  is  used,  and  the  sails  arc  of  the 
"  latine  "  form.  Despite,  however,  of  the 
care  bestowed  upon  their  vessels,  the  Pelew 
Islanders  are  not  good  sailors,  and  seldom 
venture  outside  the  chain  of  reefs  which  en- 
circle their  group  of  islands.  Even  within  it 
when  the  sea  ran  at  all  high,  they  would  not 
venture  into  their  canoes. 

In  consequence  of  their  mode  of  fighting, 
the  capture  of  an  enemy's  canoe  is  tnought  ' 
of  much  more  consequence  than  the  slaugh- 
ter of  his  soldiers,  and  is  looked  upon  much 
in  the  same  light  as  we  consider  the  capture 
of  an  enemy's  gun  or  flag.  Therefore  when 
one  party  finds  that  the  battle  is  going 
against  them,  they  turn  their  canoes  lano- 
ward,  and  drive  them  ashore  with  all  their 
might,  and,  if  possible,  drag  them  so  high 
on  the  beach  that  they  cannot  be  floated 
without  exposing  the  invaders  to  almost 
certain  death. 

The  principal  tool  used  in  making  the 
canoe  is  the  adze,  or  axe.  In  form  the 
weapon  is  almost  identical  with  the  Polyne- 
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sian  adzes  which  haVe  been  already  de- 
scribed in  this  work.  The  blade  is  made  of 
the  thick  and  strong  shell  of  the  giant  clam, 
and  the  most  curious  point  of  the  instru- 
ment is  that  the  head  revolves  in  a  groove, 
80  that  it  can  be  used  as  an  adze  or  an  axe 
at  pleasure.  The  Dyak  boat  builder  has  a 
precisely  similar  instrument,  as  will  be  seen 
m  the  course  of  a  few  pages. 

Their  smaller  tools  and  implements — 
such  as  stone  knives,  comb,  and  string  — 
they  carry  in  the  basket  which  holds  their 
betel ;  and  as  they  have  no  dress,  and  conse- 
quently no  pockets,  a  man  never  walks  to 
any  distance  from  his  home  without  carry- 
ing the  bjusket  with  him. 

The  architecture  of  the  Pelew  Islanders 
is  very  good.  The  houses  are  raised  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground  by  means  of 
stone  posts,  upon  which  are  laid  the  beams 
which  support  the  flooring  and  side-posts. 
The  walls  are  made  of  thick  matting,  which 
extends  from  post  to  post,  and  the  tloors  are 
generally  of  plank,  having  an  inch  or  so  of 
space  between  the  boards.  Sometimes  they 
are  made  of  split  bamboos,  which  become 
polished  and  very  slippery  by  the  constant 
tread  of  naked  feet. 

Each  house  has  in  the  centre  its  fireplace, 
sunk  lower  than  the  flooring,  and  formed  of 
stones  and  earth.  The  fire  is  kept  burning 
all  night,  not  for  the  purpose  of  warmth,  but 
that  tlie  smoke  mav  hll  tne  house,  and  drive 
away  mosquitoes.  When  the  house  is  a  very 
large  one,  and  employed  for  the  general  use, 
there  are  two  fireplaces,  one  at  each  end. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  house  are  arranged 
certain  apertures  which  answer  equally  the 
purposes  of  windows  or  doors,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  sliding  shutters,  by  which  they 
can  be  closed  at  pleasure.  Each  of  these 
apertures  is  furnished  with  stepping  stones, 
by  means  of  which  the  inhabitants  can  en- 
ter or  leave  the  house  without  having  to 
clamber  from  the  ground  to  the  raised  floor. 
The  large  house's  are  employed  for  public 
uses,  the  councils  being  held  in  front  of 
them,  or  the  people  assembling  in  them  for 
social  talk,  in  which  the  women  bear  their 
fhll  share.  Some  of  these  houses  are  from 
sixty  to  eighty  feet  in  length. 

Being  a  cleanly  peojile,  the  Pelew  Island- 
ers keep  their  houses  neatly  swept,  the 
broom  being  a  bundle  of  cocoa-nut  husks 
tied  together.  The  vessels  which  contain 
fi-esh  water  are  simply  joints  of  the  bamboo, 
the  open  ends  of  which  are  furnished  with  a 
sort  of  spout  or  lip,  by  means  of  which  the 
water  can  be  poured  without  danger  of 
being  spilt. 

The  cooking  vessels  are  made  of  earthen- 
ware, and  are  mostly  of  an  oval  shape.  They 
are  not,  however,  very  good  potters,  their 
pots  and  pans  being  ratlier  fragile,  and  so 
badly  burnt  that  the  natives  dare  not  put 
them  at  once  on  the  fire,  but  set  tfaem 
first  at  a  little  distance,  and,  as  they  become 


warmer,  bring  them  nearer,  turning  them 
continually,  so  as  to  heat  each  part  equally. 

When  Captain  Wilson  was  at  the  Pelew 
Islands,  the  king  had  a  vessel  of  which  he 
was  venr  proud.  It  was  carved  out  of  a 
block  of  wood,  plentifully  inlaid  with  pieces 
of  white  shell,  and,  when  the  cover  was 
upon  it,  formed  a  tolerably  fair  representa- 
tion of  a  bird.  This  vessel  held  about  nine 
gallons,  and  on  occasions  of  great  cere- 
monv,  was  brought  out  and  filled  with  sweet 
drink  for  the  use  of  the  king  and  his  Ru- 
packs. 

Of  the  amusements  of  the  Pelew  Island- 
ers Captain  Wilson  says  little,  and  gives  but 
a  briet  description  of  the  very  odd  dance  in 
which  they  delight  This  description  will 
be  better  understood  by  reference  to  the 
illustration  on  the  llOoth  page.  "  In  the 
evening  our  people  were  entertained  with  a 
dance  of  the  warriors,  who  were  just  then 
returned,  which  was  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  — 

"  The  dancers  have  a  quantity  of  plantain 
leaves  brought  to  them,  which  they  split 
and  shiver  into  the  form  of  ribands.  These 
they  twine  and  fix  round  their  heads,  wrists, 
waists,  ankles,  and  knees;  and  the  leaves 
being  of  a  yellowish  hue,  so  prepared,  have 
not  an  inelegant  eff*ect  when  applied  to  their 
dark  copper  skin.  They  make  also  bunches 
or  tassels  of  the  same,  which  they  hold  in 
their  hands. 

"  When  drawn  out,  they  form  themselves 
into  circles  of  two  or  three  deep,  one 
within  another.  In  general,  an  elderly  man 
amongst  them  begins  in  a  very  solemn  tone 
something  like  a  song,  or  long  sentence  — 
for  our  countrymen  could  not  discriminate 
which  it  was  —  and  when  he  comes  to  a 
pause,  or  what  we  should  call  the  end  of  a 
stanza,  a  chorus  is  struck-  up,  and  the 
dancers  all  join  in  concert,  still  continuing 
their  figure. 

"  Their  dancing  does  not  so  much  consist 
in  capering  or  agility  as  in  a  particular 
method  they  have  of  balancing  themselves, 
and  this  frequently  very  low  sideways,  sing- 
ing together  all  the  while;  during  which 
they  will  flatten  their  circles,  so  as  to  bring 
themselves  face  to  face  to  each  other,  lift- 
ing up  the  tassels  they  hold  in  their  hands, 
and  giving  them  a  clashing  or  tremulous 
motion.  After  this  there  will  be  a  sudden 
pause,  and  an  exclamation  from  every  one 
of '  Weel  I '  Then  a  new  sentence  or  stanza 
is  repeated,  and  danced  to  as  before,  and  the 
samie  ceremony  continued  till  every  man 
who  is  engaged  in  tlie  dance  has  in  his  turn 
had  his  repetition  and  chorus." 

As  far  as  was  ascertained  by  Captain  Wil-  ♦ 
son,  the  Pelew  Islanders  have  some  notions 
of  religion,  and  certainly  believed  in  a  life 
after  death.  They  had  several  supersti- 
tions, one  of  which  was  that  the  wood  of  a 
certain  tree  was  unlucky,  and  always  brought 
harm  wherever  it  was  used.    When  Captoin 
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\an  was  building  his  new  vessel,  he  used 
^  planks  of  this  tree,  much  to  the  dis- 
of  the  king,  Abba  Thulle,  who  begged 
to  remove  them.  Captain  Wilson  ex- 
led  to  him  that  as  in  his  own  country 
kind  of  suitable  wood  was  employed  for 
building  without  producing  diSfOstrous 
lt«»,  the  same  impunity  was  to  be  ex- 
3d  in  the  Pelew  Islands.  As  it  happened, 
lly  afU'F  the  obnoxious  planks  had  been 
•ted,  one  of  the  carpenters  fell  from  the 
of  the  vessel,  .ind  hurt  himself  severely, 
contirraing  the  natives  in  their  belief 
leir  funeral  ceremonies  are  very  short 
simple,  and  even  in  one  instance  wit- 
id  l)y  Captain  Wilson,  when  the  son  of 
principal  chief  was  buried,  there  was 
;ely  any  ceremony.  The  corpse  was 
iped  uj)'in  mats,  and  borne  by  four  men 
bier,  no  men  except  the  actual  bearers 
iding.  A  number  of  women  followed 
bier,  and  noured  out  loud  lamentations 
ley  walked.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
e  of  burial,  the  body  was  laid  in  the 
e,  and  the  earth  immediately  filled  in 
•le  four  bearers,  while  the  women  knelt 
d,  and  renewed  their  lamentations, 
anjr  as  if  they  would  tear  up  the  body 
the  ground. 

jxt  day,  however,  Raa  Kook,  the  father 
le  deceased,  went  to  the  burial-place, 
perfonned  a  curious  ceremony.  He 
two  old  cocoa-nuts  (young  nuts  being 
^•8  gathered  for  consumption)  and  some 
3chre,  with  which  he  drew  transverse 
38  across  the  nuts.  He  then  laid  the 
ed  nuts  by  his  side,  and  repeated,  in  an 
rtone,  some  words  which  were  sup- 
1  to  be  an  incantation  or  prayer  of  some 


kind.  A  bundle  of  betel  leaves  was  treated 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  whole  were  then 
deUvered  to  an  old  woman,  who  went  with 
them  toward  the  grave ;  but  the  precise  ter- 
mination of  the  ceremony  was  not  ascer- 
tained. 

On  page  1107  mention  was  made  of  Lee 
Boo.  As  this  young  man  was  the  first  Pelew 
Islander  who  ever  visited  England,  and  was 
besides  a  very  remarkable  character,  I  will 
conclude  this  account  with  a  short  memoir 
of  him, 

He  was  the  second  son  of  the  king,  Abba 
Thulle,  who  was  no  common  man,  and  well 
deserving  of  the  power  which  he  held.  He 
possessed  great  energy,  wonderful  liberality 
of  mind,  and  an  innate  nobility  of  disposi- 
tion. The  visit  of  the  white  men  taught 
him  their  infinite  superioritj',  and  when 
Captain  Wilson  had  built  his  new  ship,  and 
was  about  to  start,  Abba  Thulle  begged  him 
to  take  Lee  Boo  to  England,  to  have  him 
instructed  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  to 
send  him  back  again  so  that  he  might  be  the 
teacher  of  his  future  people.  The  request 
was  granted,  and  Lee  fioo  accompanied 
Captain  Wilson  to  England,  where  he  lived 
for  five  months,  winning  the  esteem  and  af- 
fection of  all  whom  he  met,  by  his  intelli- 
gent, modest,  and  affectionate  nature.  Un- 
fortunately for  his  father's  hopes,  he  was  at- 
tacked with  small-pox,  of  which  he  died,  his 
last  wish  being  that  all  presents  that  been 
given  him  should  be  sent  to  his  father.  He 
died  on  Dec.  27,  1784,  arid  was  buried  in 
Rotherhithe  Church,  where  a  tomb  was 
erected  to  his  memory  by  the  India  Com« 
pany. 
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With  the  exception  of  Australia,  which  may 
take  rank  as  a  Continent,  Borneo  is  the 
largest  island  in  the  world.  It  is  situated  in 
the  ^;ropics,  the  equator  passing  nearly 
through  the  centre  of  it,  and  forms  the 
ccntrt!  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Until  late  years,  scarcely  anything  was 
known  of  Borneo;  but  since  tlie  late  Sir  James 
Brooke  accomplished  his  wonderful  series  of 
exploits  against  the  piratical  tribes  that  in- 
fested the  coast  for  more  than  a  thousand 
miles,  and  destroyeil  all  commerce,  the 
country  has  been  tolerably  explored,  and 
the  manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants 
investigated.  Following  the  plan  on  which 
this  work  has  been  formed,  we  will  only 
concern  ourselves  about  the  natives  of  Bor- 
neo who  live  to  a  degree  the  life  of  savages, 
and  only  possess  that  amount  of  civilization 
which  is  compatible  with  savage  existence. 

Pumxa  aside  the  Malay  Mahometans 
who  have  settled  in  Borneo,  we  may  roughly 
divide  the  native  tribes  into  the  Land  and 
Sea  Dyaks.  The  former  of  these  divisions 
seldom  go  to  sea,  either  for  piracy  or  trade, 
and  in  this  respect  are  very  diflferent  from 
the  Sea  Dyaks,  whose  existence  is  essentially 
a  naval  one. 

Mr.  Brooke  believes  that  the  Land  Dyaks 
have  emiCTated  from  a  country  in  which 
they  woulcl  be  brought  in  contact  with  Hin- 
dooism,  inasmuch  as  they  possess  sundry 
relics  of  that  religioiL    ^^Tue  lemainB  of 


Ilindooism   found   among  them, 
stone-shaped  bulls  and  other  stone 
and  the  refusal  among  them  to 
flesh  of  cattle  or  deer  —  and  so 
they  that  they  will   fine   a  man 
spilling  the  blood  of  these  animals 
premises;  the  name  of  their  dtit>' " 
wata — these  testifying  points  suj 
conjecture  that  they  must  have 
notion    of  Hindoo    worship    from 
coming  into  the  Kapuas   River 
island  of  Java,  which  is  only  dls 
some  of  the  outstretchins:  {)oint6  of 
two  hundred  miles,  and  &ir  winds 
prevail  between." 

In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  Mr. 
mentions  that  the  expression,  "*  in  ' 
of  the  Hindoos,"  was    formerly 
when  any  ancient  date  was  signified, 
are  about  nine  or  ten  branches  of 
Dyaks,  each  of  which   branches  is 
into  a  considerable  number  of  tril 
impossible  to  giye  the  names  and  dc 
of  the  individual  tribes  on  account 
fluctuating  character.     The  people 
tinually  shifting  their  place  in  sean^i 
lands  for  cultivation,  and  the  result ' 
they  Quarrel  with  each  other,  f^t,i 
persea,  and  thus  form  new  tribes  lar 
on  which  thev  settle.  i 

It  is  thought  that  their  number  M 
exceed  forty  thousand^  many  tribes  ofl 
have  never  been  near  the  sea.  1 

Next  come  the  Bea  Dyaka,  a  ftini^i 
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and  a  more  interesting  people.  They  are 
about  three  times  as  numerous  as  the  Land 
Dvaks,  and  are  at  the  present  day  much 
•what  the  old  sea-kings  were  in  days  gone  by 
They  are  essentially  a  nation  of  rovers,  liv- 
ing by  piracy,  and  carrying  out  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  abominable  practice  of  head- 
hunting, of  which  we  shall  see  something  in 
the  course  of  a  few  pages. 
,  They  are  taller  than  the  Land  Dyaks,  who 
seldom  exceed  five  feet  six  inches  m  height, 
and  much  fairer  in  complexion.  The  skin 
of  the  Land  D\'ak  is  brown,whereas  that  of  the 
Sea  Dyak  is  many  shades  lighter,  and  has 
been  compared  to  the  color  of  a  new  saddle 
—  a  hue  which  admirably  suits  the  well- 
developed  forms  of  these  people.  They  are 
very  proud  of  their  complexion,  and  the 
women  are  fond  of  an  excuse  for  throwing 
off  the  jackets  which  they  wear,  in  order  to 
exhibit  their  srAooth  satiny  skins,  polished 
and  shining  as  if  of  new  bronze. 

Their  various  customs  in  peace  and  war 
will  be  described  in  their  proper  places,  and 
we  will  content  ourselves  at  present  with 
their  appearance  and  dress. 

The  Dyaks,  as  a  rule,  are  nearly  beardless, 
and  have  a  cast  of  countenance  which  might 
almost  be  called  effeminate.  Occasionally, 
however,  a  man  does  possess  a  few  hairs  on 
his  upper  lip,  of  which  he  is  inordinately 
proud,  and  one  or  two  instances  have  been 
known  where  a  man  has  possessed  a  well- 
developed  beard. 

Tattooing  is  jiractised  among  many  of  the 
tribes,  and  prevails  in  inverse  ratio  to  their 
civilization,  those  who  are  furthest  from 
civilization  being  most  profusely  tattooed, 
and  those  who  are  brought  in  contact  with 
it  having  almost  entirely  abandoned  the 
practice.  The  men  of  some  tribes  are  nearly 
covered  with  tattooed  patterns,  while  those 
of  other  tribes  have  stars  on  their  breasts 
and  armlets  and  bracelets  on  their  legs  and 
arms.  The  Kanowit  Dyaks,  who  belong  to 
the  great  Malanau  tribe,  are  tattooed  from 
the  breast  to  the  knees  with  a  pattern  that 
has  the  effect  of  scale  armor,  and  many  of 
them  tattoo  their  chins  and  chests  so  as  to 
look  as  if  they  had  real  beards  and  mous- 
taches. The  tattoo  of  the  women  is  often 
more  elaborate  than  that  of  the  men,  as  we 
shall  presently  see. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  as  a  rule,  the 

Sea  Dyaks  do  not  use  the  tattoo.    They  have 

an  idea  that  it  is  a  sign  of  cowardice,  and  are 

very  much  surprised  that  English  sailors, 

whose  courage  they  can  but  respect,  will 

allow  themselves  to  be  tattooed  with  the 

anchors,  true  lovers'  knota,  ships  in  full  sail, 

entwined  initials,  and    other  figures  with 

which  a  British   sailor  loves    to  disfigure 

himself.  In  consequence  of  this  feeling  many 

verbal  skirmivShes  nave  been  waged  between 

the   Sea  Dyaks  and  the  Enghsh  seamen. 

The  tribes  among  whom  tattooing  reaches 

its-  greatest  development  are  mostly  those 


of  the  Malaccan  division,  such  as  the  Ka- 
nowits,  who  are  mightily  despised  by  the 
regular  Land  and  Sea  Dyaks,  and  are  only 
tolerated  by  them  as  being  the  means  of 
affording  a  constant  supiily  of  heads. 

The  Dyaks  are  exceeciingly  fertile  in  their 
invention  of  ear  ornaments.  Most  savages 
content  themselves  with  making  one  hole  in 
the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  often  enlarge  it  so 
that  a  man's  hand  could  be  passed  through 
the  orifice.  But  the  Dyaks  go  much  further 
in  their  ideas  of  adornment. 

In  common  with  other  savages,  they  make 
an  enormous 'hole  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  in- 
crease it  by  inserting  a  series  of  gradually 
enlarged  plugs,  and  drag  it  down  Jis  far  as 
the  shoulaer  by  hanging  leaden  weights  to 
it  But  they  also  bore  a  series  of  holes  all 
round  the  edge  of  the  ear,  and  fill  them  with 
various  ornaments.  The  favorite  plan  is,  to 
have  a  series  of  brass  rings,  and  to  insert 
them  in  the  holes  of  the  ear,  the  smallest 
being  at  the  top,  and  the  lowest,  which  is 
large  enough  to  he  a  bracelet,  at  the  bottom. 
This  decoration  prevails  chiefly  among  the 
Sea  Dyaks,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  proverb 
which  warns  the  hearer  to  beware  of  a  man 
who  wears  many  earrings. 

Often  the  Dyaks  do  not  content  them- 
selves with  wearing  rings  in  their  ears, 
but  fill  the  apertures  with  such  a  miscellany 
of  objecte  that  they  have  been  described  as 
"chatelaines,"  rather  than  earrings.  One 
young  man,  the  son  of  a  chief,  wore  only 
one  large  ring  in  each  ear,  but  from  this 
ring  depended  a  number  of  brass  chains,  to 
which  were  suspended  various  ornaments. 
To  one  ear  were  thus  hung  two  boar's  tusks, 
one  alligator's  tooth,  part  of  a  hornbill's 
beak,  tliree  small  brass  rings,  and  two  little 
bells. 

Many  of  the  men  wear  one  large  earring 
in  the  lobe,  and  bore  a  hole  in  tlie  top  oi 
the  ear,  through  which  is  passed  a  canine 
tooth  of  the  tiger-cat 

Tliese  ornaments  are  only  worn  when 
the  Dyak  puts  on  his  dress  of  ceremony, 
and  at  other  times  the  holes  in  the  ears  are 
kept  from  closing  by  plugs  of  wood.  And, 
as  the  effect  of  the  brass  is  always  to  cause 
ulcerating  sores,  the  ordinary  appearance  of 
a  Dyak's  ears  is  not  very  pleasing.  Some 
of  them  have  a  curious  fashion  of  boring 
one  hole  at  the  top  of  the  ear  and  another 
at  the  bottom,  and  tying  to  it  a  brass  plate, 
to  which  are  suspended  the  jingling  orna- 
ments of  which  these  savages  arc  so  fond. 

The  Dyaks  are  so  fully  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  nature  is  meant  to  be  improved 
by  art,  that  they  cannot  even  allow  their 
teeth  to  retain  their  natural  shape  and  color. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  men  file  their  front 
teeth  into  sharp  points,  while  others  im- 
prove upon  nature  still  farther  by  scooping 
out  the  front  face  of  each  tooth  and  render^ 
ingit  concave. 

Having  thus  rendered  the  shape  of  the 
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tooth  as  unlike  its  natural  fonn  as  possible, 
the  next  process  is  evidently  to  change  the 
color  as  completely  as  the  shape,  and  to 
turn  th(»m  from  wliite  to  black.  The  habit 
of  betel-eating  has  much  to  do  with  the 
darkening  of  the  teeth,  but  besides,  there 
is  a  mode  by  which  the  Dyaks  deliberately 
stain  their  teeth  black.  The  method  by 
which  the  dye?  is  produced  and  applied  is 
well  told  bv  Mr.  Boyle,  in  his  ''  Adventures 
amon^  the  l)yaks  ":  — 

"  We  made  inquiries  about  the  means 
employed  for  blackening  the  teeth,  a  cus- 
tom which  is  universal  in  the  far  East.  The 
old  medicine  man  was  filially  persuaded  to 
show  us  the  process,  and  very  curious  it 
appeared. 

"  He  produced  from  his  stores  a  piece  of 
dry  wood  of  the  kind  called  sinka:  this  was 
set  on  fire,  and  held  over  the  blade  of  a 
parang  (or  sword),  on  which  a  few  drops 
of  water  had  been  poured.  As  the  stick 
blazed,  a  black  sa[)  oozed  from  it,  and 
dropped  ui)on  the  metal,  where  it  mingled 
with  the  water,  and  in  a  few  moments 
formed  a  pool  of  thick,  jetty  liquid.  With 
this  the  teeth  are  sUiined  in  childhood,  and 
one  ai)plicati(»n,  we  are  told,  will  suffice  to 
preserve  them  black  for  ever,  nor  are  there 
any  means  of  removing  the  color. 

"  The  .process  seems  peculiar,  because  the 
wood  from  which  exuded  the  sap  appears  to 
be  as  dry  as  dust,  and  because  the  dye  will 
not  affect  any  substance  except  the  teeth, 
not  even  bone  or  horn.  This  is  the  more 
curious  since  some  of  the  Malays  file  the 
enamel  carefully  from  tlieir  teeth  before 
applying  the  sinka.  Many,  indeed,  file 
them  to  a  j)oint  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  as  do 
some  of  the  Dyak  tribes."  The  reader  will 
remember  that  several  of  the  West  African 
tribes  file  their  teeth  in  like  manner. 

Illustration  No.  2,  on  the  1101st  p^e, 
represents  two  Dyak  warriors,  one  in  mil 
costume,  and  the  otlier  a  Dusum  Dyak  in 
ordinary  dress.  The  former  of  these  men 
carries  in  his  right  hand  the  sumpitan,  witli 
its  spear  head,  and  the  other  rests  on  his 
wooden  shield  covered  with  tufts  of  human 
hair.  His  parang-ihlang  or  war  sword  is  on 
his  left  side,  with  its  tufts  of  human  hair 
depending  from  the  handle.  His  ankles, 
legs,  and  arms  are  covered  with  multitudes 
of  brass  rings,  he  wears  a  sort  of  jacket 
formed  from  the  skin  of  the  orang-outan,  and 
on  his  head  is  a  kind  of  coronal  made  from 
the  feathers  of  the  Argus  pheasant  This 
figure  is  taki'n  from  a  photograph. 

The  next  figure  represents  a  man  in  ordi- 
nary costume.  He  belongs  to  the  tribe  of 
Dusums,  who  live  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Borneo,  and  who  wear  less  clothing  than 
any  of  the  tribes  of  the  island,  their  whole 
dress  consisting  of  the  chawat  and  a  num- 
ber of  large  metal  rings  round  their  necks 
and  hips.  The  Dusum  warriors  wear  their 
hair  long,  merely  bound  with  a  piece  of 


cotton  cloth,  and  their  Bpean  ne 
as  their  clothing,  being  nothinff 
metal  head  lashed  to  a  shaft  on  bunl 

In  order  to  show  at  a  gbmoe  the ; 
ance  of  various  tribes  of  BoniM 
more  Dyaks  are  represented  in  the 
ing  No.  1  on  the  following  pace.  1 
hand  figure  represents  an  Ilfinon 
These  men  are  found  at  TWpti 
Tampasuk  as  the  name  is  sometim 
a  place  on  the  nortli-westem  ootit 
neo,  not  very  much  above  the  li 
Labuan. 

The  Illinoans  possess  many  laigtt 
midable  war  boats,  which  are  anus 
bows  with  a  very  long  gun,  and  hi 
the  fashion  of  Bomean  boats,  n 
deck,  which  serves  as  a  platfinm 
combatants  and  a  shelter  for  tfai 
who  sit  beneath.  There  ^  a  smi 
astern  for  the  captain,  about  the  I 
dog  kennel,  but  the  boats  liave.1 
sleeping  accommodation. 

The  paddles  with  which  the 
the  vessel  are  shaped  rather 
ing  at  a  distance  like  mere 
discs  of  wood  fastened  to  their 
boats  are  steered  by  an  oar 
starboard  side  of  me  stem, 
furnished  with  a  mast  and  huge  fli 
C4in  be  raised  in  a  few  minutes,  an 
in  almost  as  many  seconds.  AJtb 
Illinoans  are  wealthy  tribes,  and 
quantities  of  fire-arms,  they  are  ratli 
to  use  these  weapons,  and  trust  u 
ence  to  the  spear  and  parang. 

The  Illinoans  were  instrumenti 
murder  of  two  native  chie&  w! 
friendly  to  the  English,  and  who  1 
suspected  of  aiding  the  cession  of 
One  of  them,  named  Bud-ruddeen, 
celebrity  as  a  warrior,  did  not  fall  nn 
W^hen  tne  enemy  approached,  be  x 
his  house,  togeuier  with  his  fiivo 
and  his  sister,  neither  of  whom  wo 
him.  By  the  aid  of  his  followen,! 
desperately  to  the  very  last,  until  i 
his  men  were  killed,  and  he  hin 
dangerously  wounded. 

lie  then  retired  with  his  wife  ai 
into  an  inner  chamber,  while  tb 
crowded  into  the  house  in  search 
and  then,  firing  his  pistol  into  a  1 
gunpowder  which  he  had  placed 
readiness,  blew  to  pieces  nimselfi 
relatives,  and  his  enemies. 

The  other  figure  represents  i 
Dyak. 

This  tribe  lives  on  the  soutfa-eiil 
of  Borneo,  and  is  remarkable  Ibr  tl 
costumes  of  the  men,  who  have  all 
an  air  of  barbaric  splendor,  wbldi 
exceedingly  fond  or  displaying; 
in  common  with  all  Dyaks,  the  1 
waist  cloth,  they  take  a  pride  in 
themselves  with  short  tunica  mad 
or  leopard  skin,  or  rich  and  en 
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cloth;  while  on  their  heads  they  wear  mag- 
nificent caps  made  of  monkey-skin,  and 
decorated  with  the  beautiful  feat^iers  of  the 
Argus  pheasant,  two  of  the  largest  feathers 
being  placed  so  that  one  droops  over  each 
ear.  All  these  Dyaks  have  a  very  singular 
profile,  in  consequence  of  their  habit  of  hling 
the  teeth  and  so  reducing  their  bulk,  those 
who  have  concave  teeth  presenting  the  most 
curious  outline. 

Comparatively  slight  and  feeble  as  the 
Dyaks  look  by  the  side  of  the  stalwart  and 
muscular  European,  their  strength  is  really 
wonderful,  ana  enables  them  to  perform 
tasks  which  the  powerful  white  man  could 
not  by  any  possibility  achievef  On  a  jour- 
ney, when  an  European  has  fallen  from 
sheer  fati;?uo,  a  Dyak  has  taken  the  burden 
with  wliich  the  fallen  man  was  laden,  and 
added  it  to  his  own,  without  seeming  to  dis- 
play any  particular  sense  of  having  increased 
nis' own  labor;  and  when  the  stranger,  in 
spite  of  the  relief,  has  lain  down  in  absolute 
inability  to  move,  a  little  wiry  Dyak  has 
picked  him  up,  put  him  on  his  back,  and 
proceeded  on  his  journey  with  perfect 
ease. 

The  Dyaks  are  in  the  habit  of  crossing 
the  swamps  with  which  Borneo  abounds  by 
means  of  primitive  bridges,  called  batangs. 
These  are  the  very  simplest  form  in  which 
the  principle  of  the  bridge  can  be  carried 
out.  If  the  reader  wishes  to  obtain  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  a  batang,  he  can  do  so  easily 
enough.  Two  bamboo  poles  are  driven  into 
the  ground  so  as  to  cross  one  another  near 
the  top.  like  an  X  with  the  lower  limbs 
much  developed.  They  are  then  lashed  to- 
gether at  the  intersection,  just  like  the  sup- 
port** between  which  a  moclern  rope  dancer 
stretches  his  cord.  At  about  thirty  feet 
distance,  another  pair  of  poles  are  fixed  in  a 
similar  way,  and  a  horizontal  bamboo  laid 
upon  them. 

In  fact,  the  whole  apparatus  looks  just  like 
a  rope  dancer's  apparatus,  a  bamboo  taking 
the  ])lace  of  the  rope.  Beyond  the  second 
su]>ports  others  are  added  and  connected  by 
horizontal  bamboos  as  far  as  the  marsh  ex- 
tends; and  80  fond  are  the  natives  of  these 
very  primitive  bridges  that  they  will  make 
them  a  mile  or  more  in  length,  and  extend 
them  over  gorges  of  terrible  depth. 

To  trea<l  these  extraordinary  bridges  is  a* 
task  that  would  tax  the  powers  of  a  profes- 
sional rope  dancer,  and  yet  a  Dyak  has  been 
known  to  take  a  heavy  white  man  on  his 
back,  and  carry  him  a  mile  or  more  over 
tliese  slippery  batangs,  when,  in  many 
places,  a  raise  step  would  be  certain  destruc- 
tion fr»r  both.  He  does  not  seem  at  all  fa- 
tiGTued  by  this  extraordinary  feat  of  muscu- 
lar power,  but  rather  has  a  sort  of  boyish 
exultation  in  his  strength,  and  a  decided 
delight  that  he  is  able  at  all  events  in  one 
respect  to  prove  himself  the  superior  of  the 
white  man,  whom  he  regards  with  the  most  | 


profound  respect  as  a  being  of  supernatural 
wisdom  and  power. 

The  Dyaks  are  able,  in  some  astonishing 
manner,  to  peneti*ate  with  comparative  ease 
through  jungles  which  are  absolutely  imper- 
vious to  Europeans.  One  of  these  men, 
while  on  the  march  with  some  English  sol- 
diers, exhibited  his  strength  in  a  very  unex- 
pected manner.  The  path  was  a  terrible 
one,  all  up  and  down  steep  and  slippery 
hills,  so  that  the  Chinese  coolies  who  accom- 
panied the  party  first  threw  away  their  rice, 
and  lastly  sat  down  and  wept  like  children. 
The  English  sergeant,  a  veteran,  accustomed 
to  hard  marching  both  in  China  and  India, 
broke  down  at  the  first  hill,  and  declared  his 
inabilitv  to  move  another  step  under  the 
load  wKich  he  carried.  Mr.  Brooke,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  party,  asked  one  of 
the  Dyaks  to  carry  the  sergeant's  burden, 
and  promised  him  an  additional  piece  of 
tobacco. 

The  man  was  delighted  with  the  proposal, 
and  accepted  it  He  was  already  carrying 
food  for  three  weeks,  his  whole  store  of 
clothes,  one  twelve-pound  shot,  two  twelve- 
pound  cartridges,  a  double-barrelled  gun,  a 
hundred  rounds  of  ball  cartridge,  and  his 
own  heavy  sword  and  spear.  Such  a  load  as 
this,  which  would  be  almost  too  great  even 
for  a  man  walking  on  ^ood  roads,  seemed  a 
mere  trifle  to  the  agile  Dyak,  who  went 
lightly  and  easily  up  and  down  paths  which 
the  foreigners  could  hardly  traverse  even 
without  having  to  carry  anything  except 
their  own  weignt. 

So  little,  indeed,  was  he  incommoded,  that 
he  strapped  the  whole  of  the  sergeant's  kit 
on  his  back,  and  walked  off  as  easily  as  if 
the  whole  load  were  but  a  feather  weight 
No  one  who  has  not  actually  traversed 
those  paths  can  form  an  idea  of  the  miseries 
attending  the  journey.  The  paths  .them- 
selves are  bad  enough,  but,  in  addition  to 
the  terribly  severe  labor  of  walking,  the 
traveller  has  to  endure  mosquitoes,  sand- 
flies, intense  heat  at  mid-day,  and  intense 
cold  at  night,  thirst,  wet,  and  every  imagin- 
able discomfort 

Yet  the  native  seems  quite  easy  in  the 
journey,  and  gets  over  the  ground  in  a 
manner  that  is  absolutely  exasperating  to 
the  Europeans  who  accompany  him.  lie  is 
able  to  push  his  way  through  jirickly  thick- 
ets and  morasses  in  a  way  which  seems  al- 
most impenetrable.  Indeed,  he  says  him- 
self that  it  is  impenetrable,  and  that  he 
achieves  these  feats  by  means  of  certain 
charms  which  he  carries  about  with  him.  On 
one  occasion  it  happened  that  at  the  end  of 
a  hard  five  hours'  journey,  a  number  of 
sketching  materials  and  other  necessaries 
had  been  forgotten,  and  a  Dyak  was  sent  to 
the  boats  to  fetch  them,  being  promised  a 
pocket-knife  for  his  trouble.  He  started 
about  two  P.M.  and  arrived  with  the  par- 
cels before  sunset,  having  thus,  in  addition 
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to  his  first  journey  with  the  travellers,  and 
the  heavy  parcels  which  he  had  to  carry, 
twice  traversed  the  distance  which  had  oc- 
cupied them  live  hours  in  the  transit. 

When  questioned  about  the  manner  in 
which  he  performed  the  journey,  he  said 
*that  it  was  owing  to  the  virtues  of  a  charm 
which  he  carried,  and  which  he  produced. 
It  was  a  small  misshapen  horn,  which  he 
said  that  he  had  cut  from  the  head  of  an 
antelope,  and  that  its  fellow  horn  was  brass. 
He  further  offered  to  sell  it  for  fifteen  dol- 
lars, av(;rring  that  its  powers  were  unfail- 
ing, and  that  even  any  one  who  borrowed  it 
was  a})le  to  traverse  the  country  at  the 
same  speed  which  he  had  exhibitea. 

The  ordinary-  dress  of  the  men  is  simple 
enough,  consisting  merely  of  the  *'  chawat," 
or  slight  strip  of  cloth,  which  is  twisted 
round  the  loins  in  such  a  manner  that  one 
end  falls  in  front  and  the  other  behind.  The 
chawat  is  often  very  gaily  colored.  Some- 
times the  Dyak  wears  a  sarong,  or  short 
petticoat  of  cotton  cloth,  which  reaches  from 
the  waist  to  a  little  above  the  knees.  It  is 
simplv  a  strip  of  cloth,  with  the  two  ends 
sewed  together,  and  is  almost  large  enough 
to  encircle  two  ordinary  men.  When  it  is 
put  on  the  wearer  steps  into  it,  draws  it 
up  to  his  waist,  pulls  it  out  in  front  as  far  as 
it  will  ^o  and  then  doubles  back  the  fold  and 
turns  the  edges  inward,  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  is  held  tight  in  its  place,  while  the 
folds  caused  by  its  large  diameter  allow 
the  limbs  full  play. 

One  of  these  chawats  in  my  collection  is 
woven  in  a  sort  of  plaid  pattern,  the  ground 
hue  being  a  bright  and  rather  peculiar  red, 
and  the  cross-lines  ])eing  nearly  white.  The 
texture  is  rather  coarse,  and  the  whole  fab- 
ric has  a  stiffness  which  is  characteristic  of 
native  fabrics  made  of  this  material. 

Those  young  men  who  are  proud  of  their 
personal  appearance,  and  are  abfe  to  afford 
the  expense  do  not  content  themselves  with 
the  plain  chawat,  but  adorn  it  with  all 
kinds  of  strange  decorations.  One  of  these 
young  dandies  is  well  described  by  Mr. 
Boyle :  —  "  The  youn^  man  did  not  dress  in 
Malay  trousers  like  his  father,  probably  be- 
cause one  pair  alone  of  such  articles  existed 
in  the  house ;  but  his  chawat  was  parti-col- 
ored, and  his  ornaments  numerous.  He 
was  about  five  feet  four  inches  in  height, 
very  fair  complexioned,  and  his  face,  though 
Tartar  like  in  character,  had  a  pleasant  ex- 

Eression.  From  the  elbow  to  the  knuckles, 
oth  his  arms  were  covered  with  rings  of 
brass,  and  above  the  joint  were  two  broad 
armlets  of  snowy  shells,  which  contrasted 
admirably  with  his  yellow-brown  skin. 

"  But  the  marvel  and  glory  of  his  array 
hung  behind.  To  the  end  of  his  chawat  was 
attached  a  long  network  of  agate  beads  and 
bugles,  which  jingled  merrily  whenever  he 
moved.  Round  his  neck  were  strings  of 
bright  beads,  and  his  knees  were  encircled 


by  brazen  wire.  A  profiision  of  dried  scalps 
fluttered  from  the  parang  by  his  side;  and  m 
walking  before  us  through  the  sunny  glades 
of  the  jungle,  his  brazen  gauntlet  flashing  in 
the  light,  and  his  beads  of  agate  tinkling  be- 
hind, he  presented  the  very  ideal  of  a  bar- 
baric dandy." 

One  chief,  desirous  of  outdoing  his  fel- 
lows, had  taken  a  gong  and  beaten  it  out 
•into  a  belt  of  solid  metal  afoot  in  width.  In 
consequence  of  the  extraordinary  value 
which  the  Dyaks  set  upon  gongs,  this  belt 
was  a  mark  of  wealth  which  no  one  could 
venture  to  challenge.  Beside  the  chawat, 
the  well-to-do  man  wears  a  sort  of  shawl 
mantle,  much  like  a  Scotch  plaid,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  disposed  after  as  many  different 
fashions.  They  displav  great  taste  in  the 
graceful  folds  which  tliey  give  to  it,  and 
seem  to  take  a  pride  in  the  variety  which 
tliey  can  produce  by  the  diflerent  modes  of 
folding  this  simple  garment 

The  women  dress  in  a  manner  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  men;  but,  in  lieu  of  the 
sarong,  they  mostly  wear  a  rather  longer 
petticoat,  called  a  bedang.  When  obliged 
to  go  out  in  the  sun,  they  also  wear  a  jacket, 
without  sleeves  and  open  in  front;  but  as 
this  jacket  hides  the  glossy  brown  skin  on 
whi(;h  they  pride  themselves,  they  generally 
lay  it  aside  when  in  the  house. 

In  youth  they  are  remarkable  for  their 
slender  and  graceful  forms;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, after  a  woman  has  passed  the  age  of 
twenty,  she  begins  to  deteriorate,  and  at 
thirty  is  an  old  woman.  The  face  is  pleas- 
ing in  expression,  despite  of  the  artificial 
means  whereby  the  women  do  their  best  to 
make  themselves  hideous.  The  eyes  are 
black,  clear,  and  expressive,  and  the  lashes 
singularly  long.  The  nose  is  rather  dis- 
j)osed  to  turn  upward  than  downward,  and 
the  mouth  is  terribly  disfigured  with  the 
continual  chewing  of  betel  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  teeth  are  filed  and  blackened. 

The  chief  point  in  a  Dyak  woman's  beauty 
is  her  hair,  which  is  black,  wonderfidly 
thick,  and  shining,  and  so  lon^  that  when 
allowed  to  flow  over  the  back  it  nearly 
touches  the  ground.  Of  this  ornament  the 
women  are  inordinately  vain,  and,  when  en- 
gaged in  conversation,  are  fond  of  flinging 
their  shining  tresses  from  side  to  side  by 
coquettish  tossings  of  the  head.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  fever  which  is  so  prevalent  in 
many  parts  of  Borneo  has  the  effect  of 
bringing  off  all  the  hair,  so  that  many  a 
young  girl  is  thus  deprived  of  her  chief  or- 
nament 

The  women  belonging  to  some  of  the 
tribes  wear  a  most  singular  bodice,  coni- 

Eosed  of  bark  and  bamboo,  and  kept  together 
y  successive  rings  of  brass  wire,  which  form 
a  strong  and  weighty  bodice,  to  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  attached  the  bedang,  or  pet- 
ticoat 
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Mr.  Boyle  seems  to  have  taken  a  strong 
aversion  to  these  bodices.  '*  When  a  Dyak 
lover  attempts  to  pass  a  tender  arm  round 
his  sweetheart's  waist,  instead  of  the  aoiX 
flesh,  he  fiudfis  himsels  clasping  a  cuirass  of 
solid  metaL  Xor  is  this  all;  for  fashion  or- 
.dains  that  the  Dyak  heiress  shall  invest  her 
available  means'  in  the  purchase  of  long 
snuutlets  of  twisted  brass  wire,  reaching 
irpin  the  knuckles  to  the  elbow;  and  if,  in 
her  turn,  she  encircles  her  lover's  neck  with  a 
responsive  arm,  the  wretched  man  finds  him- 
self clasped  !>y  a  horrible  fetter,  which  draws  a 
littltf  bit  of  his  flesh  between  each  of  its 
links,  and  pinches  him  fourfiilly.  For  these 
reasons,  caresses  are  not  common  among 
Dvak  lovers;  after  all,  perhaps,  they  are  only 
a  habit. 

'*But,  apart  from  their  inconvenience, 
these  brazen  ornaments  are  decidedly  tasteful 
and  pretty.  The  ordinary  color  of  a  Dyak 
girl,  when  she  cioes  not  stiiin  her  body  with 
turmeric,  is  a  dull  brownish  yellow,  and 
the  8parklin<^  brass  riri^s  are  a  great  relief 
to  this  c«jmplexion.  They  are  not  removed 
at  night,  nor,  in  fact,  durin<^  the  wearer's 
liletune,  unless  she  outgrow  tliem." 

More  than  once  the  possession  of  these 
strange  ornaments  has  proved  fatal  to  the 
wearer,  the  woman  having  fallen  overboard 
from  a  canoe,  and  drowned  by  the  enor- 
mous weight  of  her  brass  ornaments.  In 
some  parts  of  Borneo  the  girls  are  not  con- 
tent with  their  brass  bodices,  bracelets,  and 
anklets,  but  must  needs  encircle  their 
throats  with  the  same  material.  They  take 
a  long  piece  of  stout  brass  wire,  and  twist  it 
spirally  round  their  necks,  so  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  coil  rests  on  the  shoulders,  and 
the  upper  part  comes  just  under  the  chin, 
causing  the  wearer  to  hold  her  head  upright, 
and  ha>ing  a  most  inelegant  and  awkward 
effect 

The  Kavan  women  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  a  peculfar  bead  which  is  of  seversd  colors, 
looking  as  if  it  were  a  black  l)ead  into  which 
pieces  of  green,  yellow,  blue,  and  gray  ma- 
terial had  been  carefully  let.  A  rich  woman 
will  sometimes  wear  several  strings  of  such 
beads  just  above  the  hips.  The  different 
strings  are  connected  with  each  other  so  as 
to  form  a  sini^le  ornament.  For  one  such 
hip-lace  (as  Mr.  St  John  calls  it)  a  woman 
has  given  property  equal  to  thirty-five  pounds 
of  our  money;  and  the  same  woman  had 
several  others  for  which  she  had  given 
scarcely  less,  together  with  a  great  number  of 
inferior  value. 

The  Kayan  women  carry  the  tattoo  to  a 
great  extent,  and  follow  exactly  the  same 
plan  as  the  Samoan  warriors,  i.  e.  being 
completelv  tattooed  IVoni  the  waist  to  the 
knees.  They  are  very  fond  of  this  orna- 
ment, and  are  apt  to  wear  their  dress  open 
at  the  side  so  as  to  exhibit  it  When  the 
women  bathe,  they  think  that  the  tattoo  is 
quite  sufficient  dress,  and  at  a  little  dis- 


tance   thev   really  look   as    if  they  were 
wearing  short  trousers. 

As  has  l)een  alreadv  mentioned,  the  Sea 
Dvaks  do  not,  as  a  rule,  care  for  the  tattoo, 
and  in  this  respect  the  women  follow  the  ex- 
am])le  of  tlie  men.  They  are,  however, 
equally  fond  of  orniunent  with  their  sisters 
ot  the  hmd,  and  adorn  themselves  with 
most  8eriii)ulous  care  on  festive  occasions. 
Mr.  Boyle  gives  an  animated  descrription  of 
the  gala-dress  worn  by  the  Saibas  Dyak 
girls  and  women  during  a  great  feast  given 
by  the  chief. 

''Meanwhile  the  female  portion  of  the 
community  hatl  been  preparing  for  their 
part  in  tlie  proceedings.  At  this  moment 
they  came  from  the  interior  of  the  house, 
and  the  stately  magnilicence  of  their  appear- 
ance showed  that  time  and  labor  had  not 
been  spared  in  arraying  themselves  for  this 
great  occasion.  From  the  neck  to  the  hips 
they  were  covered  over  with  large  a^jate 
beaiis;  string  of  them  was  heaped  on  string, 
till  many  of  the  women  were  cuinissed  an 
inch  thick  in  solid  stone  before  and  behind. 

"  Upon  their  heads  was  placed  a  i>iece  of 
beatl-embroidered  cloth,  in  which  were  ar- 
ranged thin  skewers  of  painted  wood  about 
five  inches  long:  there  were  about  twentj 
of  these  bits  of  wood  disposed  about  their 
heads,  and  each  was  attached  to  the  other 
bv  strings  of  brilliant  glass  beads.  Five  or 
SIX  of  these  manv-colorcd  loops  hung  from 
each  skewer,  and  they  were  entwined  into 
a  graceful  network.  The  effect  was  very 
pretty,  though  barbarous,  and  the  solemnity 
of  tlie  ceremonies  was  much  enhanced  by 
the  stately  ui)rightne8s  which  the  women 
were  comnelled  to  observe  in  moving,  on 
peril  of  aisarrangement  of  this  delicate 
structure." 

They  also  wear  conical  hats,  made  (»f  split 
rattan.  Tliese  hats  are  ver}*  light,  and  last 
for  a  wonderful  time.  A  specimen  was  j)re- 
sented  to  me  by  a  lady  who  had  worn  it 
for  four  years,  and  had  certainly  not  tn>ated 
it  with  any  consideration.  Yet  it  is  as 
strong  and  good  as  ever,  and  the  colors  are 
as  fresh  and  bright  as  when  the  bat  was  first 
made.  The  rattan  has  been  split  into  very 
narrow  strips,  and  stained  red,  yellow,  and 
black,  while  some  of  the  stri]>8  have  had  the 
natural  color  discharged,  so  as  to  make  them- 
nearly  white. 

The  hat  is  fixed  on  the  head  by  a  broad 
loop  of  j)laited  palm  leaf,  which  is  fastened 
to  the  side.  Ilats  made  on  this  principle- 
are  prevalent  throughout  the  whole  Arcni- 
pelago. 

Among  the  ornaments  which  are  worn  by 
the  Dyaks  are  the  little  bells  which  have 
already  been  mentioned  as  forming  part  ol 
the  appendages  of  an  earring.  These  or- 
naments called  "  garunongs,"  and  mostly 
worn  by  the  women  on  the  edges  of  the 
bedang  or  petticoat,  are  almost  exactly  like 
our  hawk-bells,  being  nothing  more  than 
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little  hollow  spheres  of  brass  or  bronze 
about  the  size  of  ii  boy's  playing  marble, 
with  a  small  metal  ball  in  the  interior  by 
way  of  a  clai)per,  and  a  moderately  wi(fe 
slit  at  the  bottom.  To  some  of  the  bells 
the  remarkable  beads  are  attached.  These 
bells  keep  up  a  musical  chime  or  jingle  as 
the  wearer  walks,  and  are  therefore  used  in 
dances  and  on  great  occasions. 

The  general  treatment  of  the  Dyak  women 
is  good.  They  certainly  have  to  work  hard, 
but  so  liave  tlieir  husbands,  and,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  they  are  not  the  abject  slaves 
such  as  are  too  often  found  among  savage 
nations,  but  maintain  their  share  of  influence 
in  the  family,  and  are  perfectly  capable  of 
assisting  themselves  when  the  occasion  re- 
quires it.  They  are  accustomed  to  work  in 
tne  fields,  and  the?  universal  chopping-knife 
or  parang  is  seldom  out  of  their  hands. 
The  constant  use  of  this  weapon  hardens 
th(jir  hands  and  often  deforms  the  fingers. 

When  thej"^  come  home  from  their  work  in 
the  field,  they  have  the  heaviest  portion  of 
their  work  before  them,  their  evening  task 
being  the  husking  and  winnowing  of  the 
rice  for  supper  and  for  the  meals  of  the 
following  day.  The  rice  is  first  pounded  in 
large  troughs  by  means  of  long  and  heavy 
wooden  poles,  which  are  held  perpendicu- 
larly, H  fled  up,  and  then  allowed  to  fall  on 
the  grain,  and,  as  a  rule  each  trough  occu- 
pies three  women,  who  work  for  about  half 
an  hour.  This  pounding  separates  the  Inisk 
from  the  grain,  and  the  next  process  is  to 
winnow  the  rice  by  means  of  a  shovel  and  a 
fan. 

The  evening  meal  is  then  cooked  and 
eaten,  the  children  fed,  the  bronze  dishes 
put  away,  and  then  the  women  can  sit 
quietly  in  the  veranda,  and  eat  their  betel 
in  peace.  Although  this  mode  of  life  seems 
ratner  hard,  and  the  husbands  appear  to  be 
acting  harshly  toward  their  partners  in  let- 
ting them  work  in  this  manner  while  they 
sit  in  their  houses,  chew  betel,  and  talk 
over  the  gossip  of  the  day,  there  is  really  a 


very  feir  reciprocity  of  labor.  While  the 
wives  have  been  working  in  the  fields,  the 
husbands  have  been  fishing,  and  in  so  doing 
have  repeatedly  exposed  their  lives  to  dan- 
ger, the  rollers  being  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  exceedingly  dangerous.  At  Mukah, 
as  at  other  places,  the  wives  insist  upon 
being  furnished  with  fish  by  their  husbands, 
and,  in  case  the  men  should  come  home  un- 
successful, the  women  fasten  their  doors 
and  bar  them  out.  Indeed,  so  long  as  the 
marriage  holds  good,  the  relation  of  hus- 
band and  wife  seems  to  be  conducted  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  which  is  so  gi*aphi- 
cally  depicted  by  Scott  in  his  "  Antiquary." 

In  order  to  show  the  appearance  of  the 
Dyak  women  in  their  ordinary  and  gala 
costumes,  two  figures  are  introduced  into 
illustration  No.  2  on  page  1113.  One  repre- 
sents a  Dyak  girl  before  arraying  herself  in 
the  mass  of  ornaments  with  which  she  loves 
to  decorate  herself  on  festivals.  She  wears, 
as  usual,  the  bedang,  or  petticoat,  which,  if 
she  be  of  ordinary  condition,  is  made  of 
cotton,  but  if  she  be  rich,  of  silk.  It  is 
twisted  round  the  waist  in  the  manner  prac- 
tised by  the  men,  but,  in  addition,  is  fas- 
tened to  the  brass  belts  which  surround  her 
waist.  Her  long  glossv  hair  is  flowing  to 
the  full  extent,  before  the  owner  gathers  up 
its  massive  tresses  preparatory'  to  adorning 
her  head  with  the  complicated  decorations, 
of  full  dress. 

The  other  figure  represents  her  as  she 
appears  in  all  the  glory  of  full  gala  costume. 
As  far  as  absolute  dress  goes,  she  wears  no 
more  than  she  did  before,  the  only  altera- 
tion being  that  her  bedang  is  the  best  which 
she  has,  and  is  sometimes  beautifully  em- 
broidered. On  her  arms  are  several  thick 
rings  of  brass,  and  the  singularly  uncom- 
fortable brass  gauntlet  extends  Yrom  the 
wrist  to  the  elbow.  Her  neck  and  bust  are 
nearly  covered  with  the  heavy  a^ate  beads, 
and  on  her  head  is  the  complicated  cap, 
with  its  curious  arrangement  of  woodtn 
spikes  and  glass  beads. 
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We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  "Warfare, 
which  forms  perhaps  the  most  important 
branch  of  Dyak  history.  Whether  tlie  Dy- 
%kA  belong  to  the  Lancf  or  Sea  division,  they 
are  always  warlike,  thonj^h  the  latter  are 
fiercer,  perhaps  braver,  and  certainly  more 
f»nteri)rising  than  the  former.  In  order  to 
understand  the  system  by  which  they  w.age 
war,  we  must  first  examine  their  weapons. 
I  will  take  that  which  is  the  most  character- 
istic; namelv.  the  sumpitan,  or  blow  gun. 

We  liave  here  a  weapon,  the  like  of  which 
we  have  not  seen  in  any  country  that  we 
have  hitherto  investigated;  namely,  an  in- 
strument by  means  of  which  missiles  are 
projected  by  means  of  compressed  air.  The 
principle  on  which  the  sumpitan  acts  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  of  fire-arms,  though 
the  propelling  power  is  obtained  in  a  differ- 
ent and  more  simple  manner.  In  fact,  the 
sumpitan  is  nothing  but  the  **  pea-shooter  " 
of  boys,  very  much  enlarged,  and  carrying 
an  arrow  instead  of  a  pea  or  clay  ball. 

This  curious  weapon  is  about  eight  feet  in 
lent;th,  and  not  nuite  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  is  bored  witn  the  greatest  accuracy,  a 
task  that  occupies  a  very  long  time,  the 
wood  being  very  hard,  and  the  int^^rior  of 
the  sumpitan  smooth  and  even  polished.    It 
»  not  always  made  of  the  same  wood,  the 
jpecimens  in  my  own  collection  being  of  dif- 
ferent material,  one  of  very  dark  and  the 
otaer  of  very  light  wood,    the  surface  is  of 
2?^  thickness  from  end  to  end,  and,  as  it 
•■n^wiy  luw  to  enact  the  part  of  a  spear  as 


well  as  of  a  sumpitan,  it  is  very  strong  and 
heaxy. 

One  of  these  weapons,  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  the  late  Admiral  Young,  is  of  a 
beautiful  colored  wood,  and  is  beautifully 
inlaid,  both  at  the  butt  and  the  point,  with 
metal.  The  last  few  inches  of  ine  butt  are 
entirely  made  of  metal,  the  weight  of  which 
causes  the  weapon  to  balance  itself  easily 
when  held  to  the  hps.  Tlie  pattern  of  the 
inlaying  may  be  seen  in  fig.  1,  of  the  illus- 
tration entitled  "Sumpitans,"  on  the  1122nd 
pafi^e. 

The  other  sumpitan,  fig.  2,  is  of  a  very 
dark,  almost  black  wood,  which  is  brightly 
polished  on  the  exterior  as  well  as  in  the 
mtcrior,  and  is  not  inlaid.  The  butt,  how- 
ever, is  encased  with  brass  for  five  inches, 
the  brass  being  very  thick  and  heavy  at  the 
end,  and  deei)ly  ridged,  so  as  to  look  at  a  litr 
tle  distance  as  if  it  were  a  spiral  brass  wire 
coiled  round  the  butt  of  the  sumpitan. 

At  the  tip  of  this  weapon  is  a  spear  head, 
very  thick,  broad,  and  strong,  sharply  edged 
and  pointed,  and  decorated  with  engraS'ed 
patterns  after  the  manner  employed  by 
byak  smiths.  It  is  firmly  bound  to  the 
sumpitan  by  brass  wire  or  rattan,  and  is  an 
exact  analogue  of  the  bayonet,  the  spear 
head  being  fastened  to  the  side  of  the 
weapon,  and  not  interfering  with  the  fliixht 
of  the  missile.  The  bore  of  the  weapon  is 
very  small,  not  quite  half  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  it  is  really  wonderfiil  that  the  maker 
could  coQtriye  to  hollow  it  with  the  perfect 
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Sreclsion  which  is  necessary  for  the  accurate 
iffht  of  the  arrow. 

We  next  come  to  the  missile  which  is  pro- 
jected through  the  sumpitan.  This  is  a  very 
tiny  arrow,  made  of  the  thorn  of  the  sago 
palm,  about  seven  or  eight  inches  long, 
equally  thick  from  base  to  point,  and  not 
tliickor  than  a  lar^e  steel  knitting-needle. 
In  order  to  make  it  fit  the  bore  so  that  it 
can  be  propelled  by  the  breath,  it  is  fur- 
nished at  tlie  butt  with  a  conical  piece  of 
Eith  or  soft  wood,  so  that  it  exactly  fits  the 
ore.  In  some  of  the  arrows,  the  cone  is 
hollow,  and  a  few  of  them  are  furnished 
with  wing-like  appendages  along  the  shaft:. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  solid  cone  is  in  most 
general  use. 

Thc-se  arrows  are  so  small  that  the  wound 
which  they  inflict  is  in  itself  insignificant, 
and  would  not  be  sufficient  to  kill  any  ani- 
mal larger  than  a  rat.  Thev  are,  however, 
converted  into  wessons  of  tne  most  formi- 
dable character  by  being  smeared  at  the  tip 
with  poison  obtained  from  tlie  u])as-tree. 

The  reader  is  probably  aware  of  the  many- 
tales  that  are  told  of  this  tree  — how  that  it 
poisons  the  country  for  a  mile  round,  and 
now  that  the  deadly  juice  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  means  of  condemned  criminals, 
who  earn  their  pardon  in  case  they  can 
bring  off*  a  bottle  of  the  juice.  Even  in 
more  rocent  days  the  upas-tree  has  not  lost 
all  its  legends,  and  many  persons  still  be- 
lieve that  actual  contact  witii  the  tree  or  its 
leaves  produces  a  sensation  of  faintness. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case;  neither  is 
the  actual  juice  of  tlie  tree  so  deadly  as  is 
supposed. 

A  wound  made  by  an  arrow  poisoned  with 
upas  juice  is  sure  to  be  fatal,  provided  that 
tne  poison  be  <}uite  fresh;  but  it  loses  its 
power  very  rapidly,  and  after  it  has  been 
exposed  to  the  aiV  for  two  hours  it  is  use- 
less, and  must  be  renewed.  When  fresh,  it 
is  fatal  in  a  very  short  time,  as  was  found  by 
Mf .  Johnson,  who  led  an  attack  on  the  Kan- 
owit  Dyaks  in  1859.  He  lost  thirty  men  in 
the  attack,  every  one  of  them  being  killed 
by  the  tiny  sumpit  arrow,  and  not  one  hav- 
ing a  mark  on  nim,  except  the  little  wound 
made  bv  the  arrow's  point 

Should  the  poison  have  been  exposed  to 
the  air,  the  wounded  man  has  a  cliance  of 
recovery;  and  it  has  been  found  that  a  large 
dose  of  spirits,  sucking  the  wound,  and 
keeping  the  sufferer  continually  in  motion 
will  generally  overcome  the  virulence  of  the 
poison.  Indeed,  the  sumpit  arrow  seems  to 
nave  much  the  same  effect  as  the  bite  of  the 
cobra,  and  the  treatment  which  is  efficacious 
for  th(j  snake  bite  answers  equsilly  well  for 
the  arrow  wound. 

The  juice  of  the  upas-tree  is  procured 
simply  ny  boring  a  hole  in  the  trunk,  from 
whicli  the  juice  issues  in  a  white,  cream-like 
state.  It  IS  received  in  little  flasks  made  of 
bamboo,  which  are  closed  in  the  meet  care- 


ful manner,  in  order  to  exclude  the  air.  One 
of  these  flasks  in  my  possession  is  five 
inches  in  length,  and  about  half  an  inch  iu 
diameter.  One  end  is  naturally  dosed  bv  a 
knot,  and  the  other  is  sealed  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care.  First,  a  plug  of  soft  woi^ 
has  been  inserted  into  the  end,  after  the 
manner  of  a  cork.  Over  the  plug  a  lump  of 
beeswax  has  been  firmly  kneaded,  and  over 
the  wax  a  piece  of  membrane  has  been  tk^l 
when  wet.  Although  the  upas  juice  is  white 
when  it  first  issues  from  the  tree,  it  s^teedily 
becomes  black  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

The  ui)a8-trce  is  called  scientifically  A  ntia- 
ris  toxicaria,  and  it  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  A8tocar2)€(v^  the  best  known  species  of 
which  order  is  the  well-known  bread-fruit 
tree.  All  the  plants  of  this  order  pn^luce  a 
white  milky  juice,  which  is  always  acrid  and 
deleterious,  and  in  many  instances  is  ex- 
ceedingly poisonous.  \  et  those  parts  of 
the  plant,  such  as  the  fruit,  in  which  the 
milk  is  replaced  by  sugar  in  the  ])rc>cess  of 
ripening,  are  not  only  harmless,  hut  even 
nutritious.  Tlie  tree  grows  to  a  consider- 
able size,  and  the  bark  of  the  trunk  has  a 
reddish  hue. 

The  reader  will  at  once  understand  how 
formidable  is  this  weapon.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  dreaded  even  when  the  Dyak  warriors 
are  met  in  open  battle,  and  in  naval  engage- 
ments the  snowers  of  poisoned  arrows  thai 
are  continually  shot  through  the  port-holes 
render  the  gunners'  task  a  most  unpleasant 
one.  But  the  sumpitan  is  much  more  to  be 
dreaded  by  land  than  by  sea;  and  when  it  is 
employed  in  bush  warfare,  the  boldest  sol- 
dier si) rinks  from  the  encounter.  The  Dvak 
who  wields  it  lies  hidden  in  the  thick  foli- 
age, sure  that,  even  in  case  of  discovery,  he 
can  glide  through  the  tangled  tliicket«<*into 
a  place  of  security.  The  8uni])itan  makes 
no  report,  and  ^  ives  out  no  smoke  as  an  in- 
dication of  its  position,  but  the  deadly  arrow 
flies  silently  on  its  errand,  and  the  only  inti- 
mation of  the  presence  of  an  adversarv  is 
the  slight  tap  with  which  the  arrow  strikes 
its  mark. 

Tlie  only  disadvantage  of  the  sumpitan  is 
that  its  range  is  a  short  one,  the  ligbt  arrow 
being  seldom  used  at  a  distance  exceeding 
forty  yanls,  though  a  man  who  is  accustomed 
to  its  use  can  propel  an  arrow  for  seventy  or 
eighty  yards.  At  this  distance,  however,  it 
is  not  to  be  dreaded,  as  its  force  is  so  ex- 
pended that  it  can  scarcely  break  the  human 
skin.  Some  of  these  arrows  have  their  heads 
made  of  the  barbed  bone  of  the  sting-ray, 
which  snaps  off  at  a  touch,  and  remains  in 
the  wound  if  the  man  tries  to  draw  out  the 
weapon.  Others  have  separate  heads  made 
of  wood,  which  become  detaclied  as  soon  as 
the  shaft  is  pulled.  The  native  name  of  the 
head  is  jotcing. 

The  Dyak  generally  carries  thirty  or  forty 
of  these  arrows  in  a  peculiar-shaped  quiver. 
It  is  made  of  the  ever  uaeAil  baxnboo,  and  is 
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furnished  with  an  appendage  by  which  it  can 
be  stuck  into  the  belt  and  carried  at  the  side. 
This  appendage  is  made  of  hard  wood,  and  is 
lashed  to  the  quiver  by  a  broad  belt  of  rattan, 
mosfe  beautifully  plaited.  The  quiver  is 
closed  by  a  conical  wooden  cover,  which  is 
always  secured  by  a  string  so  that  it  shall 
not  be  lost  Some  of  the  Dyak  quivers  are 
highly  polished,  covered  with  carvings,  and 
are  almost  to  be  ranked  with  works  of  art. 
Many  of  these  quivers  have  an  inner  case 
or  linin;^  of  dried  skin  or  membrane,  so  as 
to  exelutle  the  air,  and  preserve  the  poison 
of  the  arrow  as  long  as  possible. 

When  the  Dyalc  uses  the  sumpitan,  he 
holds  the  mouthpiece  to  his  lips  between 
the  two  first  finders  of  his  left  hand,  while 
with  his  right  he  supports  and  aims  the 
heavy  weapon,  which  requires  a  strong  as 
well  as  a  practised  man  to  direct  it  stea<fily. 

The  weapon  which  comes  next  in  impor- 
tance to  the  sumpitan  is  the  parang  or 
sword,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties. 
The  Dyaks  pride  themselves  greatly  on 
their  swords,  and  the  excellence  of  their 
workmiinship  is  so  great  that  they  have 
good  reason  for  pride.  Their  forges  are  of 
excellent  quality,  and  some  of  the  tribes  are 
able  not  only  to  forge  their  own  weapons 
but  to  smelt  their  own  iron. 

The  commonest  of  all  the  Dyak  weapons 
is  the  sword  called  parang-latok,  which  is 
carried  bv  every  man  and  nearly  every 
woman.  It  is  used  not  only  as  a  sword,  but 
as  an  axe,  and  is  indifferently  employed  for 
cutting  through  the  jungl  or  cutting  down 
the  enemy.  The  shape  of  this  sword  is  very 
peculiar,  as  may  be  seen  from  illustration 
^0.  1,  on  the  preceding  page,  which  repre- 
sents a  specimen  in  my  collection. 

The  blade  is  formecf  after  a  very  curious 
pattern.  Toward  the  hilt  it  is  squared,  and 
IS  in  fa<:t  nothing  but  a  square  bar  of  steel 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  width.  From  the  hilt 
to  the  point  the  blade  becomes  gradually 
wi«ler  and  thinner,  so  that  the  broad  point, 
two  in<ilie3  in  width,  contains  just  the 
same  amount  of  metal  as  the  half-inch  square 
hilt.  It  is  evident  that  the  sword  is  first 
forced  into  a  square  bar  of  equable  size,  and 
j'*^  thou  beaten  out  flatter  and  flatter  toward 
t'le  point. 

The  illustration  shows  that  the  blade  of 
tho  .sword  is  bent  at  a  considerable  angle 
to\v;^,.^j  th»>  hilt.  This  curious  shape,  awk- 
^.^^  \  Jis  it  is  to  an  unaccustomed  hand,  forms 
■"^  principal  value  of  the  sword.  When 
"'-  j)aniiiv:-latok  is  \ised  for  cutting  down 
'^^iehcs  or  chopping  a  path  tlirough  the 
i^^le,  it  is  grasped  at  the  squared  portion 
^Oe  blade,  and  is  used  just  as  we  use  the 
ir*>^inon  bill-hook  in  this  country.  But 
^^n  the  object  which  is  to  bo  chopped  lies 
~^  the  ground,  the  parang  is  held  by  the 
^^Ule,  80  that  the  angular  shape  allows  the 


blade  to  be  used  with  fhll  force.  It  is  the 
habit  of  holding  the  parang  by  the  squared 
portion  of  the  blade,  that  disfigures  and 
even  deforms  the  fingers  of  the  women, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned  on  page 
1118. 

The  ordinary  parangs  have  no  attempt  at 
ornament  upon  them,  but  those  of  better 
construction  are  covered  with  patterns  en- 
graved upon  the  blade,  of  which  we  shall 
see  some  examples. 

In  war,  this  sword  is  a  most  formidable 
weapon.  It  is  so  heavy,  weighing  on  an 
average  two  pounds,  that  a  blow  from  it  is 
sufficient  to  crush  the  skull  or  break  the 
limb  of  a  man,  and,  even  if  it  had  no  edge,  it 
would  equal  in  efficacy  the  merai  of  the  New 
Zealander.  But  the  parang-latok  has  a  very 
sharp  edge,  which  is  kept  in  the  best  order, 
and,  when  a  blow  is  delivered  with  it,  the 
very  form  of  the  weapon  causes  it  to  make 
the  terrible  "  drawing  cut,"  the.  blade  being 
drawn  through  the  wound  nearly  from  hifi 
to  point  In  consequence  of  this  peculiarity, 
the  wounds  made  by  the  parang-latok  are 
very  severe,  and  the  natives  pride  them- 
selves greatly  on  the  depth  of  the  wound 
which  they  can  inflict. 

One  of  the  modes  by  which  they  try  their 
skill  is  killing  a  pig  with  a  single  blow  of  a 
parang-latok,  a  good  swordsman  being  able 
to  sever  the  animal  completely,  and  to  drive 
the  point  of  his  weapon  into  the  earth.  If 
the  reader  has  been  accustomed  to  use  the 
sword,  he  will  see  that  to  strike  downward 
at  an  object  so  near  the  ground  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task. 

When  an  English  swordsman  performs 
the  feat  of  severing  a  sheep  at  a  single  blow, 
he  has  several  advantages  which  are  denied 
to  the  Dyak.  In  the  first  place,  the  sheep  is 
already  dead,  so  that  he  can  take  his  aim  in 

Juiet,  whereas  the  pig  Is  alive,  so  that  the 
)yak  must  aim  his  dIow  as  be  can.  Then 
the  sheep  has  been  skinned  and  cleaned,  so 
that  the  sword  has  not  so  much  resistance 
to  overcome.  Lastly,  the  sheep  is  suspended, 
so  that  the  swordsman  can  use  the  most  ef- 
fective blow,  namely, "  Cut  6,"  i.  e.  a  sweep- 
ing, horizontal  cut  from  left  to  right,  which 
can  be  delivered  with  the  full  swing  of  the 
arm. 

Were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
parang-latok  the  feat  of  severing  a  pig  could 
not  be  accomplished,  but  the  angular  shape 
of  the  blade  and  it»  gradually  increasing 
width  combine  the  power  of  the  drawing 
cut  with  the  chopping  force  gained  by  the 
weight  of  the  weapon. 

The  sheath  of  this  parang  is  neatly  made 
of  two  flat  pieces  of  wood,  neatly  hollowed 
inside  to  receive  the  blade,  and  bound  to- 
gether in  the  most  elaborate  manner  by  a 
series  of  belts,  twelve  or  fourteen  in  num- 
ber. These  belts  are  made  of  very  narrow 
strips  of  dark  rattan,  and  are  twined  into  an 
endless  four-plait    In  my  own  specimen, 
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there  are  thirteen  of  these  belts.  Attached 
to  the  upp(*r  end  of  the  sheath  is  the  cord 
by  which  the  weapon  is  hun*;  to  the  side. 
This  cord  is  doubled,  is  made  of  scarlet 
and  yellow  cotton  plaited  square,  and  is  or- 
namented at  the  ends  with  two  large  lassels, 
the  strings  of  which  are  yellow  tipped  with 
scarlet  tufts. 

Tlie  parang-latok  is  more  a  Malayan  than 
a  Dyak  w(;apon,  but  it  is  in  favor  with  the 
Dyaks,  and,  as  has  been  mentioned,  has 
come  into  general  use. 

The  Malays  use  it  in  execution,  and  are 
able  to  decapiUite  a  man  at  a  single  blow, 
tlie  executioner  standing  at  his  side  and  a 
little  behind  him.  On  one  occasion,  an  exe- 
cutioner, who  was  distinguished  for  the  skill 
with  which  he  wielded  a  very  heavy  pai'ang 
which  he  possessed,  stood  between  two 
criminals  as  they  knelt  on  the  ground,  and 
with  a  right  and  left  hand  blow  struck  oft* 
both  their  heads.  The  same  man,  who  was 
one  of  the  police,  being  annoyed  by  the 
howling  of  some  dogs  in  the  street,  rushed 
out  witn  his  parang,  and  with  one  blow  cut 
in  two  the  first  animal  which  he  met. 

We  now  come  to  another  weapon,  the 
parang-ihlang,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary swords  in  the  world,  and  more 
troublesome  and  even  dangerous  U)  stran- 
gers than  can  well  be  conceived.  This  is  a 
smaller,  sh()rt<.'r,  and  lighter  weapon  than 
the  parang-latok.  From  point  to  hilt  it 
measures  nineteen  inches,  and  in  extreme 
breadth  of  blade  is  rather  under  an  inch  and 
a  half.  It  weighs  rather  less  than  one 
pound  six  ounces,  and  altogether  appears  to 
be  quite  insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  panuig-latok.  "VVe  shall  see,  however, 
that  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  swords- 
man it  is  even  superior  to  that  weapon  on 
account  of  a  strange  peculiarity  in  construc- 
tion. The  general  shape  of  the  blade  of  the 
parang-ihlang  (;an  be  seen  in  illustration 
5^0.  3,  on  page  1122.  It  is  very  thick  and 
heavy  toward  the  hilt,  where  it  is  nearly 
squared,  like  the  parang-latok,  but  becomes 
gradually  thinner  toward  the  point,  which 
IS  finished  off*  in  a  series  of  scooped  patterns 
that  look  at  a  little  distance  as  if  tlie  sword 
had  been  broken.  The  back  is  quite 
straight,  and  along  it  and  on  either  side  of 
the  blade  is  a  series  of  small  patterns  en- 
graved with  much  neatness  and  freedom  of 
execution. 

But  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  the 
blade  is,  that  instead  of  being  nearly  fiat  as 
are  Euro])ean  sword  blades,  it  is  convex  on 
one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other,  as  is 
shown  at  the  section,  fig.  5.  Owing  to  this 
form,  it  can  only  be  used  for  two  cuts,  one 
downward  and  one  upward;  and  if  used  in  the 
wrong  direction,  it  Hies  otf  at  an  angle,  and 
is  nearly  certajn  to  inflict  a  wound  on  the  man 
who  wields  it  These  swords  are  made  either 
for  the  right  or  left  hand,  so  that  a  man  w^ho 
is  not  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of 


any  parang  is  afraid  to  use  it  witbi 
ful  trial,  lest  he  should  make  the 
with  it,  and  so  wound  himself. 

Small  and  iusignificant  as  th 
looks,  it  is  capable  of  inriicting 
dr(;adful  wounds,  the  peculiar  oc 
the  blade  aiding  it  in  a  n.'st  r 
manner.  Like  the  parang-lat(»k. 
as  a  chopper  as  well  as  a  sword,  j 
perienced  hands  is  a  most  efFe( 
One  man,  described  by  Mr.  Bnv 
celebrated  8wordsman,"and  has  lit 
to  sever  at  a  single  blow  a  log  of 
hard  wood  as  thick  as  a  roan's  leg. 

Even  English  officers  have  bcei 
impressed  with  the  value  of  thii 
that  they  have  only  carried  the  i 
sword  for  show,  preferring  the  para 
for  use.  The  Sea  Dyaks,  who  hav 
ready  mentioned  as  essentially 
prefer  this  sword  to  any  other 
though  the  real  inventors  and 
makers  of  it  are  the  Kayans,  who 
the  Malanau  division  of  the  I.nn 
As  a  rule,  the  ordinary  Land  Dyal 
parang-ihlang  but  little,  and  wher 
use  it  are  apt  to  hurt  themsel' 
Boyle  mentions  an  instance  w 
eldest  son  of  a  chief  had  cut  himself 
on  both  shins  through  his  iucautio 
this  Weapon. 

"  The  finest  parangs,^  writes  M 
*'or  those  esteemed  so,  are  foun 
graves  of  Kavan  warriors,  which  a 
quently  ritle^  by  Dyaks  and  M 
every  possible  occasion.  I  have 
chased  at  Kennowit,  which  I  was 
been  obtained  from  a  sepulchre,  il 
dred  years  old  —  a  rather  impro! 
sertion,  though  I  believe  the  wei 
really  found  in  a  Kayan  grave,  fi 
strangely  stained  and  rusted  when 
it." 

The  Dyaks  are  very  proud  of  tl, 
of  their  iJlades,  and  bold  even  the 
ropean  steel  in  utter  contempt  1 
that  their  swords  are  made  of 
which  are  imported  in  large  quanti 
whatever  maV  be  the  maierial,  tin 
of  their  blades  is  marvellously  < 
These  parangs  not  only  take  a  i 
edge,  but  are  exceedingly  tough,  a 
used  for  bush -work  beat  the  very  I 
lish  implements.  Mr,  Boyle  remj 
whereas  his  own  himting-lcnives,  w 
fessed  to  be  the  finest  steel  possil)lc,l 
gapped,  the  Dyak  parangs  were  ni 
least  injured. 

Such  a  blade  as  has  .been  describ 
ceedingly  valuable,  even  in  its  own 
and  one  of  the  best  quality  cannot 
chased  under  ten  pounds  .sterling. 
be  easily  imjigined  that  when  a  Dv 
tunate  enough  to  possess  one  of  to 
able  blades  lie  will  not  be  conten 
ordinary  handle  and  sheath,  but  w 
upon  his  weapon  all  ti^e  powers  c 
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Ure  art  The  handle,  instead  of  being  of 
eimple  wood,  is  of  bone,  carved  deeply  and 
boldly  into  patterns,  ana  is  always  bent  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  blade.  It  is 
further  ornamented  by  sundry  tufts  of  hu- 
man hair,  dyed  of  various  colors,  of  which 
deep  red,  yl  I!ow,  and  green  are  the  favor- 
ites. The  hilt  is  generally  bound  with  brass 
wire,  and,  for  a  small-handed  race  like  the 
Dyaks,  affords  an  excellent  hold.  An  Euro- 
pean generally  finds  that  the  narrow  handle 
IS  very  awkward  and  cramped,  and  is  not 
sutflt'ient  for  his  grasp. 

The  scabbard  of  this  weapon  is  covered 
with  ornaments.  Instead  of  being  a  plain 
and  simple  sheath,  like  that  of  the  paranj^- 
latok,  it  is  made  of  a  hard  wood,  of  a  dark, 
rich,  mahogany  color,  which  takes  a  v(jry 
high  polish.  This  is  carved  in  elaborate  anJl 
really  artistic  patterns,  the  carving  being 
confined  to  the  front  of  the  scabbard. 

In  the  middle,  just  under  the  carved  part, 
is  a  piece  of  fur,  and  below  the  fur  is  a  tuft 
of  human  hair  dyed  red.  In  most  cases  of 
swords  made  by  uncivilized  races,  tliere  is 
some  dangur  to  the  hand  in  drawing  them, 
the  etlge  of  the  sword  being  apt  to  project 
betwifeu  the  two  Hat  pieces  of  which  the 
sheath  is  made.  In  order,  however,  to 
guard  against  such  an  accident,  the  maker 
of  the  parang-ihlang  places  a  piece  of  rattan 
against  each  edge  of  the  scabbard,  so  that 
the  blade  cannot  by  any  possibility  cut  the 
fingers,  even  if  the  hand  should  grasp  the 
sheath.  The  various  parts  of  this  sheath 
are  bound  together  by  six  belts  of  plaited 
rattan  and  three  belts  of  bra**s  wire,  plaited 
most  beautifully,  in  that  form  which  is 
known  to  siiilors  as  the  Turk's  head. 

The  belt  by  which  the  sword  is  attached 
to  the  wearer  is  made  of  rattin,  cut  into 
very  narrow  strips  and  plaited  into  thongs, 
three  of  which  thongs  are  again  plaited  to- 
gether to  form  the  belt    On  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  8ca])bard  is  a  second  sheath,  of 
the  same  length  as  that  to  which  it  is  fas- 
tened, but   small    and    cylindrical.      This 
sheath  is  made  of  red  and  yellow  cloth,  is 
'^leil  with  bark,  and  is  intended  for  the  re- 
S^ptisMi  of  a  knife  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
iy  •''«'*- ks.    One  of  these  knives  maybe  seen  at 
f^-  3,  in  the  illustration  of  the  parang  on 
Sf^^  11 29.    The  handle  of  this  knife  is  made 
^L    ^^le  same  hard  wood  as  that  of  which  thj 
jjj^^^  th  is  Ibrmed.    It  is  nearly  cylindrical, 
yjp    ^~^t  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  four- 
i^j-  *^^    inches  in  length,  the  blade  being  short, 
;«j^?^ted,  and  barely  two  inches  in  length. 
I^j  J  *^  curious  knife  is  used  by  the  Dyaks  for 
^1^    ^  ting  rattan,  and  similar  purposes,  the 
^h.  ^^  handle  being  held  under  the  left  arm, 
^  Xe  the  rattan  is  drawn  with  both  hands 
^ss  the  edge  of  the  blade, 
^i^jj^   lie  natives  are  singularly  averse  to  part- 
j£^    ^'ith  this  knife.    Tney  will  sell  the  sword, 
^,^^  sufficient  price  be  offered,  but  will  always 
^^«avor  siUTeptitionsly  to  withdraw  tne 
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knife,  so  that,  out  of  many  parangs  which 
have  been  brought  to  Europe,  comparatively 
few  have  the  knife  attached  to  them.  In  one 
specimen  in  my  collection,  the  weapon 
appears  to  be  quite  perfect,  but,  on  with- 
drawing the  knife  from  its  sheath,  it  is  seen 
that  the  Dyak  has  cleverly  substituted  a 
bladeless  handle  for  the  real  knife. 

Both  the  weapons  which  have  been  de- 
scribed were  presented  to  me  by  C.  T.  C. 
Grant,  Esq. 

There  is  also  in  my  collection  a  third  kind 
of  paran<i:,  which  at  first  sight  looks  almost 
exactly  like  the  old  Koman  sword.  It  is 
thick,  massive,  weighty,  and  at  first  sight 
looks  more  like  an  ancient  than  a  modern 
weapon.  On  a  closer  examination,  however, 
the  peculiar  Dyak  workmanship  is  evident 
Though  it  is  not  like  the  preceding  weapon, 
convex  on  one  side,  and  concave  on  the 
other,  the  two  sides  are  entirely  distinct 
The  blade  is  double-edged,  very  thick  in  the 
middle,  and  sloped  off*  rather  abruptly  to  the 
edge  on  either  side. 

I'he  handle  is  only  made  of  wood,  but  is 
profusely  decorated  with  human  hair  of  dif- 
ferent colors  and  considerable  length,  and 
it  is  bound  with  a  broad  belt  of  plaited  rattan. 
The  sheath  for  the  knife  is  entirely  made  of 
bark,  and  the  knife  itself  is  shown  at  fig.  2. 
Like  the  scabbard  of  the  parang-ihlang  al- 
ready described,  that  of  this  weapon  is  richly 
carved,  and  adorned  with  fur  and  long  tufts 
of  human  hair. 

The  belt  by  which  it  is  suspended  is  made 
of  rattan  split  very  fine,  and  plaited  so  as  to 
form  a  strap  nearly  an  inch  in  width,  and  the 
sixth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  rounded 
at  the  edges,  and  at  the  upper  part  it  is  in- 
geniously separated  into  two  portions,  so  as 
to  form  a  loop. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  weapon  lies 
in  the  number  of  charms  which  are  attached 
to  it.  First  come  two  teeth,  and  then  there 
is  a  beautifully  plaited  little  case,  something 
like  the  cocoon  of  an  insect  containing 
several  little  pieces  of  wood.  Xext  comes  a 
small  bag  of  netted  string,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  length,  in  which  is  a  stone,  and 
then  come  three  little  flattish  baskets,  with 
covers,  which  are  empty.  Fastened  to  the 
belt  by  several  thongs  is  a  curiously  shaped 
piece  of  wood  which  I  believ6  to  be  used  for 
sharpening  the  edges  of  the  s\tor(l,  and  to 
the  end  of  the  sheath  is  hung  by  a  string 
of  beads  a  feather,  the  quill  of  which  has 
been  carefully  wrapped  with  red  and  black 
string. 

This  weapon  is  in  all  ways  a  most  formi- 
dable one,  and  to  European  travellers  is  •  by 
far  the  best  for  practical  purposes.  The 
handle  is  rather  larger  than  is  the  case  with 
either  of  the  preceding  weapons;  the  blade 
has  not  that  curvature  which  renders  it  so 
perilous  a  weapon  in  unpractised  hands; 
it  is  double-edged,  and  either  edge  can  be 
used  with  equal  &cility;  and  lastly,  it  pos- 
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Besses  a  point,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  other  forms  of  the  sword. 

One  Dyak  chief  had  au  ornament  attached 
to  his  sword  of  which  he  was  exceedingly 
proud.  It  was  an  enormous  tuft  of  hair, 
heing  nothing  more  nor  less  than  tlie  pigtails 
of  ton  Chinese  whom  he  had  killed,  and 
whose  hair  he  had  fastened  to  the  scabbard 
of  his  sword.  This  ornament  must  have 
been  singularly  inconvenient  to  him.  There 
is  in  my  collection  an  average  specimen  of 
a  Chinese  pigtail.  It  weighs  nine  ounces,  so 
that  the  weight  of  the  ten  must  rather  exceed 
live  pounds  and  a  half,  while  the  length  is 
five  leet,  so  that  ten  tufts  of  hair,  each  1n.ye 
feet  in  length,  must  have  given  the  wearer 
an  infinity  of  trouble  as  he  walked. 

The  reader  will  already  have  noticed  how 
the  various  forms  of  sword  are  used  alike  by 
the  Malays  and  the  Dyak  tribes.  There  is 
another  weapon,  which,  though  strictly  a 
Malay  invention,  is  used  by  the  Dyaks,  and 
indeed,  with  some  variations,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  It  is  called 
the  kris,  sometimes,  but  wrongly,  spelt  creese, 
and  is  so  common  that  any  ordinary  collec- 
tion of  weapons  is  sure  to  contain  several 
specimens  of  the  kris.  It  is  remarkable  for 
three  points.  In  the  first  place,  tlie  handle 
is  not  set  in  a  line  with  the  blade,  as  in  or- 
dinary daggers,  but  is  bent  at  a  right  angle; 
next,  the  blade  is  almost  always  waved  in 
form,  like  the  flaming  sword  with  which  the 
old  painters  armed  the  angels  who  kept  the 
gates  of  Paradise;  and  thirdly,  the  blade  is 
never  smooth,  but  dull,  rough,  and  indented 
with  curved  grooves  much  resembling  in 
form  the  marks  on  a  "  browned  "  gun-barrel. 
By  referring  to  the  illustration  *'  Kris  "  on 
page  1129,  the  reader  will  better  understand 
its  peculiarities. 

TluTc  are  f(iw  weapons  which  vary  more 
in  value,  or  in  which  the  price  set  upon  them 
is  so  apparently  excessive.  A  first-rate 
blade,  even  without  the  handle  and  sheath, 
will  cost  from  eighteen  to  twenty  pounds, 
and  an  ordinary  one  can  scarcely  be  pur- 
chased under  two  pounds.  They  have  by  no 
means  the  appearance  of  being  valuable 
weapons,  the  steel  of  the  blade  being  not  only 
rough  and  corroded,  but  looking  as  if  it  were 
composed  of  successive  laminae  which  are  on 
the  point  of  being  separated.  This  effect  is 
produ(!ed  by  steeping  the  blade  in  lime  juice, 
thus  (rausing  a  i>artial  corrosion  of  the  metal, 
which  is  made  of  small  pieces  of  steel  twisted 
and  welded  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  exceeding  toughness. 

One  of  thcjse  weapons  in  my  collection  is 
worn  away  almost  to  a  mere  ribbon  of  steel  by 
the  action  of  the  acid,  and,  stranjje  as  it 
may  seem,  weapons  of  this  kind,  which  look 
much  as  if  they  were  mere  pieces  of  rusty 
iron-hooping,  are  the  most  valued  by  con- 
noisseurs. The  length  of  grain  in  this 
weapon  is  wonderf\il,  the  corrosion  of  the 


lime  juice  showing  it  in  the  moAt  perfect 
manner.  The  long  grooves  can  be  traced 
from  one  end  of  the  blade  to  the  other, 
following  the  waved  form  of  the  narrower 
portion,  and  curling  round  in  tlie  wider 
part  near  the  hilt,  as  if  the  whole  of  the 
blade  had  been  forged  out  of  steel  wires 
laid  parallel  to  each  other  and  then  welded 
together. 

The  lime  juice  takes  off  from  the  edge 
that  razor-like  smoothness  which  is  so  much 
admired  in  European  blades,  and  gives  it  a 
ragged,  saw-like  appearance  that  is  peculiar 
to  tne  instrument  This  edge,  however,  is 
a  terrible  one  for  penetration  into  human 
flesh,  and  answers  the  purpose  even  better 
than  a  ])lain  and  sharp  edge  could  do. 

The  form  of  the  kris  is  sufficient  to  tell 
the  refider  the  mode  of  handling  it,  the 
weapon  being  thrust  forward  just  as  a  man 
points  with  his  extended  forefinger,  and  not 
grasped  according  to  the  conventional  ideas 
of  painters.  Spaniards,  who  are  prover- 
bially expert  in  the  use  of  their  long  knives, 
hold  and  use  them  in  nearly  the  same  man- 
ner, laying  the  extended  forefinger  along 
the  blade  as  a  guide,  and  thrusting  forward 
instead  of  striking  downward.  The  aver- 
age length  of  a  lu'is  blade  is  about  a  foot, 
but  some  are  nearly  as  long  as  ordinary 
swords,  while  others  are  only  six  or  seven 
inches  in  length. 

Very  great  pride  is  taken  in  an  old  family 
kris,  the  owner  regarding  it  with  a  venera- 
tion that  is  almost  superstitious.  Gt-nerally, 
the  handle  is  quite  plain,  but  the  more 
wealthy  have  it  made  of  gold,  and  encrusted 
with  precious  stones.  This  weapon  is  sel- 
dom used  in  war.  It  is  carried  more  as  the 
symbol  of  a  gentleman  than  as  a  weapon  to 
be  used  in  actual  fight,  and  plavs  the  part 
that  the  sword  used  to  play  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

The  kris  is  much  used  in  executions,  the 
weapon  being  one  made   expressly  for  the 

furpose,  quite  straight,  thin,  an(f  narrow, 
n  all  cases  it  is  used  in  the  same  manner, 
though  there  are  some  variations  in  detail. 
Generally,  the  man  who  is  to  sufi'er  walks 
quietly  and  unbound  to  a  chair,  in  which 
he  seats  himself,  mostlv  solacing  his  last 
moments  by  chewing  the  betel-nut  His 
arms  are  then  extended,  and  held  by  two 
Ijien,  while  the  executioner,  standing  behind 
him,  places  the  point  of  the  kris  just  above 
the  left  collar-bone,  and  strikes  it  downward 
into  the  heart,  so  that  death  is  instanta- 
neous. 

In  some  places  the  execution  kris  is  very 
narrow,  thin,  and  sharp  on  both  edges,  like  a 
lancet  The  executioner  takes  a  small  tuft 
of  cotton  wool,  and  twists  it  lightly  round 
the  blade  of  the  kris,  just  above  tlie  point 
He  then  holds  the  cotton  wool  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  so 
as  to  keep  the  kris  upright  After  placing 
Hie  point  of  the  weapon  on  the  right  spot 
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,  the  left  collar-bone,  he  drives  it  down- 
into  the  heart  with  nis  right  hand,  and 
is  dead.    Still  holding  the  cotton 
between  the  finger  and    thumb,  he 
out  the  kris,  and,  as  the  point  is  with- 
presses  the    cotton  wool   into  the 
wound  which  it  has  made,  so  that  the 
m  is  quite  clean  and  bright,  and  not  a 
of  blood  is  allowed  to  be  seen.    There 
doubt  that  this  mode  of  execution  is 
in,  swift  and  merciful  as  any  that 
devised.    It  is  equal  in  these  respects 
guillotiue,  and  has  the  sreat  ad  van- 
being  absolutely  bloodless,  and  re- 
no  scaffold  or  visible  apparatus.    A 
iT  might  pass  within  two  yards  of  the 
[qK>t,  and  not  know  that  anything  out 
ordinary  way  was  being  done. 

of  these  weapons  have  been  used 

ly  successive  generations,  and  are 

Hrized,  some  being  valued  at  sums 

Europeans  seem  almost  fabulous. 

lese  execution  krises  was  shown  at 


the  Great  Exhibition  in  I^ondon,  but  was 
lost,  together  with  many  other  weapons  of 
great  value. 

The  spear  is  a  weapon  much  favored  by 
many  Dyak  tribes,  but  little  employed 
by  others,  the  spear  head  at  tlie  end  of  the 
sumpitan  answering  every  practical  pur- 
pose. In  fact  it  is  used,  like  the  club  of  the 
Fiji  Islander,  as  a  summons  to  battle,  and 
serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  fiery  cross 
of  the  Scotch  Highlands.  This  symbol  i^ 
instantaneously  obeyed,  and,  as  it  runs 
through  a  country  with  almost  magical 
speed,  a  chief  can  raise  a  large  force  within 
a  very  short  time.  On  one  occasion,  during 
the  rajahship  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  an  in- 
cipient rebellion  was  ingeniously  stopped  by 
finding  the  "calling-out  spear"  <is  it  lay 
hidden  in  a  canoe,  and  taking  possession  of 
it.  The  people  strenuously  denied  that  such 
an  article  ever  existed;  but  when  it  was 
taken  from  its  hiding-place,  the  prqjected 
rising  instantly  collapsed. 
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By  way  of  defensive  weapons,  the  Dyaks 
use  the  shield,  which  is  made  of  wood,*  and 
is  generally  of  an  oblong  form.  Like  the 
parang,  it  is  deconited  with  various  orna- 
ments, the  (.'hief  of  which  are  hair,  beads, 
and  feathers.  The  hair  is  made  into  flat 
tufts,  and  fastened  at  regular  intervals  all 
over  the  shield,  as  is  seen  in  an  illustration 
at  the  foot  of  next  page,  which  represents  a 
line  specimen  in  the  magnificent  collection 
of  the  late  Mr.  Christy.  In  the  centre  of 
this  shield  there  is  a  rude  and  evidently 
conventional  representation  of  the  human 
face,  the  eye  beinjj  circular,  of  very  great 
size,  and  paint(;d  \vliite  in  the  centre.  At 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  shield  are  similar 
figures,  but  of  smalk'r  size.  Some  shields, 
\i'hich  are  now  very  seldom  seen,  have  the 
entire  human  form  painUid  on  them,  the 
legs  issuing  from  the  chest,  and  the  neck 
being  entirely  dispensed  with.  The  tufts  of 
hair  on  this  shield  are  black. 

The  mode  of  using  the  shield  and  sword 
is  shown  in  their  sword  dances,  and  Mr. 
Brooke,  who  had  great  experience  in  the 
Dyak  weapons,  gives  the  following  opinion 
of  their  value:  — Sword  dances  with  shields 
were  going  on.  Each  tribe  has  a  peculiar 
step  and  code  of  its  own;  but  as  an  attack 
and  defence  in  earnest  they  all  seemed  to  be 
equally  ridiculous. 

"  However,  in  the  event  of  an  opponent 
using  a  shield,  I  feel  convinced  that  an  Eu- 
ropean could  not  stand  against  them,  as 
they  are  able  to  crouch  their  bodies  entirely 
beliind  it,  and  can  spring  immediately  from 
such  an  attitude  beliind  it  without  losing 
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their  balance.    But  without  a  shield! 
with  a  rapier  would  be  more  than  a 
for  any  of  them,  unless,   as   is  pa 
heavy  Dyak  weapon   were  to  cut 
swonl  in  two.    This,  however,  no  'lei 
fencer  would  be  likely  to  allow,  uni 
the  first  blow  from  a  heavy  wea] 
fallen,  the  opponent  would  be  a);  the 
of  a  light  swordsman." 

With  due  respect  to  the  opinion 
competent  an  authority,  I  cannot  but 
that,  even  when  furnished  with  this 
the  Dyak  ought  not  to  overcome 
fencer.    The  very  tact  that  he  is    " 
hold    his   shield   before    him,   and 
quently  to  stand  either  with  his  left 
at  least  his  breast  fronting  his  ndvc 
shows  that  he  can  have  but  a  ven* 
reach  with  his  weapon,  while  his  opj 
armed  with  a  small  sword,  and  nsii 
the  point,  can  remain  entirely  out 
of  the  parang^s  edge,  while  "he  hit 
within  easy  distance  of  the  Dyak,  an 
to  bring  in  the  £aital  point<of  his  we4 
the  slightest  opening  made  by  his 

The  reader  may  remember  that 
rang  described  on  page  1126  has 
it,  among'other  ornaments,  a  riatgh 
This  feather  has  been  takan  ftwi^ 
noceros  hombill,  a  bird  wUdi  flMi 
hold  in  much  respect,  and  whidi 
not  eat,  however  hungry  ^bey  nw*  be.^ 
quill  feathers  of  the  wing  and  tul  are ' 
with  a  band  of  white,  and  by  both" 
and  Dyaks  they  are  thought  to  possMij 
tain  virtues,  and^ure  used  as  talisman^ 
bird  is  considered  to  be  an  emblem 
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1  for  this  reason  the  sword  sheaths, 
elds,  and  cloaks  worn  in  war  time  are 
sorated  with  its  feathers;  and  the  huge 
mv  beak  of  the  bird  is  scraped  thin,  pol- 
ed, and  made  into  earrings. 
[  insert  also  on  page  1129,  a  figure  of  a 
eld  in  my  collection,  which  I  believe  to 
of  Boriiean  make,  the  materials  and 
de  of  employing  them  being  evidently 
mean.  In  shape  it  exactly  resembles  the 
ftll  shields  used  by  horsemen  in  the  early 
I  of  English  history,  and,  small  as  it  is,  it 
ms  a  very  etUcient  defence.  It  is  twenty 
hes  in  length,  and  thirteen  inches  in 
Itti,  and  it  is  wielded  by  means  of  a  sepa- 
B  handle,  firralv  lashed  to  the  body  of  the 
aid  by  strips  of  rattan.  The  characteristic 
of  tlu;  shield  is  the  manner  in  which 
built  up  of  a  number  of  pieces,  the 
th<:)ugh  merely  bound  together  by 
being  as  firm  as  if  it  were  cut  out  of 
le  of  wood. 

reader  will  look  at  figure  2,  which 
the  back  of  the  shield,  he  will  see 
is  maile  of  four  flat  pieces  of  wood, 
are  laid  side  by  side.  These  pieces 
a  lii^htisli  colored  wood,  and  are  but 
ly  sinootherl.  Thfe  handle  is  cut  from 
irate  piece  of  wood,  which  runs  the 
length  of  the  shield.  As  is  usual  with 
in  weapons,  the  handle  is  much  too 
for  the  grasp  of  an  European, 
front  of  the  shield  is  made  of  a  single 
lece  of  wood,  to  which  the  others  are 
or  rather  sowed,  by  means  of  rattan 
J  through  holes.  In  order  to  hold  all 
ie  cross-nieces  more  firmly  together,  a 
P  groove  ha«4  been  (|^it  in  a  thick  rattan, 
eh  has  been  bound  round  the  shield  so 
to  receive  the  edges  of  the  wood  in  the 
pre,  and  has  been  sewed  to  them  by  rat- 
mi  reijular  intervals. 

shield  is  further  strengthened  by  an 
fht  piece  of  wood,  which  runs  along  the 
and  to  which  the  handle  at  the  back 
ihed  l.>v  rattan,  so  that  the  handle  and 
[correspoudin.:^  piece  in  front  actually 
^theu  the  sriield  instead  of  being  a 
upon  it.  The  materials  have  been 
m  with  the  eye  for  color  which  the 
usually  possesses.  The  thin  flat 
m  plat«  which  forms  the  front  of  the 
is  nearly  black,  the  central  piece  is 
bwish  white,  and  the  rattans  with  which 
'ed;j:«?d  and  sewed  are  of  a  bright  yellow. 
I  weight  of  the  shield  is  exactly  a  pound 
a  half  Besides  the  centre  ornament  on 
firont,  a  section  of  the  shield  is  also  given, 
0  to  show  the  form  of  the  handle,  and 
slight  curvature  of  the  whole  imple- 
It. 

he  perpetual  feuds  that  rage  among  the 
k  tribes  are  mostly  caused  by  the  prac- 
of  "head  hunting,"  which  is  exactly 
ogoufi  to  the  scalp  nuntlng  propensities 
lie  N'orth  American  tribes.  Mr.  Boyle 
iketched  the  outlines  of  this  horrid  cus- 


tom in  a  few  nervous  wor^,  which  will 
afterward  be  examined  in  detail.  ''The 
great  tribes  of  Sakarrang  and  Saribas  have 
never  been  more  than  nominally  subject  to 
the  Malays  of  Kuching  or  Bruni,  and  Sir 
James  Brooke  is  the  first  master  whom  thejr 
have  really  obeyed.  Every  year  a  cloud  of 
murderous  nirates  issued  from  their  rivers 
and  swept  ttiv.  adjacent  coasts.  No  man  was 
safe  by  reason  of  his  poverty  or  insignifi- 
cance, for  human  heads  were  the  booty 
sought  by  these  rovers,  and  not  wealth 
alone.  Villages  were  attacked  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  and  every  adult  cut  off*;  the  women 
and  grown  girls  were  frequently  slaugh- 
tered with  the  men, and  children  alone  were 
preserved  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  conquerors. 

"  Never  was  warfare  so  terrible  as  this. 
Head  hunting,  a  fashion  of  comparatively 
modern  growth,  became  a  mama,  whicn 
spread  like  a  horrible  disease  over  the  whole 
land.  No  longer  were  the  trophies  regarded 
as  proofs  of  individual  valor;  they  became 
the  indiscriminate  property  of  the  clan,  and 
were  valued  for  their  number  alone.  Mur- 
der lurked  in  the  jungle  and  on  the  river; 
the  aged  of  the  people  were  no  longer  safe 
amonjj  their  own  kindred,  and  con)ses  were 
secretly  disinterred  to  increase  tne  grisly 
store! 

"  Superstition  soon  added  its  ready  im- 
pulse to  the  general  movement.  The  a^ed 
warrior  coul(f  not  rest  in  his  grave  till  nis 
relations  had  taken  a  head  in  his  name;  the 
maiden  disdained  the  weak-hearted  suitor 
whose  hand  was  not  yet  stained  with  some 
cowardly  murder. 

"  Bitterly  did  the  Malay  Pangorans  of 
Kuchin«j  regret  the  folly  which  had  dissemi- 
nated this  frenzy.  They  themselves  had 
fostered  the  bloodthirsty  superstition  in 
furtherance  of  their  political  ends,  but  it 
had  grown  beyond  their  control,  and  the 
country  was  one  red  field  of  battle  and  mur- 
der. Pretexts  for  war  were  neither  sought 
nor  expected;  the  poj^session  of  a  human 
head,  no  matter  how  obtained,  was  the  sole 
happiness  coveted  throughout  the  land." 

It  was  in  order  to  stop  this  terrible  cus- 
tom that  Sir  James  Brooke  undertook  his 
rule.  The  sultan  of  Bruni,  in  despair  at  the 
state  of  things,  and  utterly  unable  to  check 
the  increasing  rage  for  head  hunting,  ceded 
the  territory  to  him,  hoping  that  the  Eng- 
lishman, with  his  small  forces,  would  suc- 
ceed where  he  himself  with  all  his  soldiers 
had  failed.  Although  these  tribes  were 
nominally  his  subjects,  they  never  thought 
of  obeying  him,  and  the  only  sign  of  their 
subjection  was  a  small  tribute  very  irregu- 
larly paid.  The  sultan  was  right  in  his  con- 
jecture, and  we  knoAv  how  the  Englishman, 
with  his  steady,  unflinching  rule,  succeeded 
in  abolishing  tead  hunting  as  an  acknowl- 
edged practice,  and,  by  his  system  of  inflict- 
ing hea\'y  fines  on  any  one  who  took  ahead^ 
gradually  and  steadily  pul  an  ^n^  \a  V^^ 
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practice.     For   several    years   the  Dyaks 
could  not  understand  the  prohibition,  and 
the  English  rajah  and  his  officers  were  con- 
tinually pestered  with  requests  from  Dyaks 
to  be  allowed  to  go  and  take  heads.    An  old 
Qiau,  for  example,  had  lost  his  wife,  and 
begged  piteously  to  be  allowed  to  take  just 
one  heiid,  so  that  she  might  rest  quietly  in 
her  grave.    Then  a  young  man  would  come, 
who  had  been  rejected  by  a  Dyak  damsel, 
lay  his  case  before  the  authorities,  and  be- 
seech them  to  permit  him  to  take  a  head, 
and  so  to  win  the  hand  of  the  disdainful 
lady.      One  man,  after  meeting  with  the 
usual  refusal,  proposed  a  compromise,  and 
asked  whether  he  might  not  go  and  take 
the  head  of  a  Pakarran,  because  Fakarrans 
really  could  not  be  considered  as  men.    In 
fact,  as  Mr.  Brooke  well  remarks,  the  Dyaks 
behaved   just   like    children   crying    after 
sugar-plums.     No    plan    could  have  been 
devised  which  was  more  effective  than  that 
which  was  carried  out  by  the  English  rajah. 
Whenever  a  party  of  Dyaks  started  surrep- 
titiously off  on  a  nead  hunting  expedition,  a 
force  was  always  despatched  after  them,  in 
order  to  cut  tiiem  off  and  bring  them  to 
justice,  when  they  were  lined  heavily.    If 
they  succeeded  in  procuring  heads,  their 
trophies  were  taken  away  from  them,  and 
they  were  fined  still  more  heavily.    Those 
who  refused  to  submit  to  the  punishment 
were  declared  to  be  enemies  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  their  houses  were  burnt  down. 
Dyaks  of  more  peaceful  tribes  were  always 
employed  in  such  expeditions,  as,  owing  to 
the  feiids  which  had  existed  for  so  long,  they 
had  been  exasperated  by  the  numerous  mur- 
ders  which   had   been  perpetrated  by  the 
more  warlike  tribes.     The  English  rule,  un- 
like that  of  the  Malay  sultan,  was  irrespec- 
tive of  persons,  and  the  highest  chiefs  were 
punished  as  swiftly  and  surely  as  the  lowest 
of  the  people.    On  one  occasion,  a  quarrel 
arose  between  two  parties  of  Dyaks,  one  of 
which,  commanded  by  a  chief  named  Jannah, 
was  entirely  in  the  wrong,  having  first  tres- 
passed on  the  property  of  the  other  party, 
and  then  got  up  a  quarrel  because  they  haxl 
hurt  themselves  a^minst  the  spiked  bamhoos, 
which  were  planted  by  way  of  fences.    In 
the  fight  that  ensued  Jannah  himself  shot 
the  other  chief;  but  he  gained  little  by  his 
act.    As  soon  as  the  facte  were  knownJI  Mr. 
Brooke  sent  a  large  force  against  him,  and 
he  was  fined  nearly  two  hundred  pounds. 
He  and  his  party  took  to  the  bush,  but  they 
were  soon  starved  out,  and  had  to  submit 
The  other  chiefs  were  delighted  at  the  re- 
sult, and  were  accustomed  ever  afterward  to 
check  those  who  wished  to  go  head  hunting 
by  telling  them  to  remember  Jannah  and 
his  two  hundred  pounds.    It  is  rather  curi- 
ous that  this  high-handed  proceeding  in- 
spired Jannah  with  the  greatest  respect  and 
affection  for  Mr.  Brooke,  for  whom  ne  after- 
ward entertained  a  sincere  Mendship^    He 


asserted  that  the  three  years  subsequent  to 
this  episode  in  his  life  had  been  marked 
by  very  much  better  harvests  than  he  had  be- 
fore obtained  from  his  land,  and  attributed 
his  prosperity  to  his  friendship  for  the  white 
man. 

One  ingenious  portion  of  the  system  was, 
that  a  large  share  of  the  fines  was  distributed 
among  chiefs  who  had  abstained  from  head- 
hunting. This  plan  had  a  double  effect:  it 
proved  to  the  Dyaks  that  they  were  not 
fined  for  the  benefit  of  the  English,  and  it 
induced  them  to  be  always  on  Uie  look-out 
for  those  who  were  gomg  to  hunt  after 
heads. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  heads  are 
wanted  to  "  open  the  mourning  "  after  the 
death  of  any  person.  This  phrase  requires 
some  little  explanation.  When  a  chief  loses 
a  relative,  he  closes  some  stream  during  the 
time  of  mourning.  This  is  done  by  driving 
spears  into  the  bank,  on  either  side,  and  fas- 
tening bamboos  to  them  across  the  stream. 
No  one  is  allowed  to  pass  this  obstruction 
until  the  mourning  is  over,  an  event  which 
cannot  take  place,  according  to  Dyak  custom, 
until  a  head  had  been  obtained. 

When  he  has  brought  home  the  required 
trophy,  he  leaves  it  at  the  heatl  house  to  be 
prepared,  while  he  makes  ready  for  the  feast 
witli  which  a  new  head  is  received.  He 
takes  some  plants,  the  juice  of  which  has  a 
stupifying  quality,  pounds  them,  and  throws 
tliem  into  the  river.  The  fish  come  floating 
to  the  surface,  and  are  then  captured  by 
means  of  barbed  spears,  which  are  fiung  at 
them  from  the  bank.  The  spears  are  very 
light,  their  shafts  being  made  of  bamboo, 
so  that  they  always  fioat,  and  enable  the 
thrower  to  recover  both  the  spear  and  the 
fish  which  it  has  struck.  The  spears  and 
poles  which  closed  the  stream  are  removed 
in  order  to  allow  the  fishermen  to  use  their 
weapons,  and  thus,  by  the  arrival  of  the 
coveted  head,  the  stream  is  again  thrown 
open. 

One  of  these  fish  spears  is  shown  on  paffe 
1129.    It  is  five  feet  in  lengtli,  and  the  snaft, 
which  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, is  made  of^  hollow  bamboo,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly li^hU    The  four  prongs  are  made' 
of  iron,  and  verj'  slightly  barbed.    Owing 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  lashed  to 
the  shaft,  they  are  ver}'  elastic,  so  that  their 
slight  barbs  are  perfectly  capable  of  retain- 
ing the  fish.    With  the  natural  love  of  orna- 
ment which  distinguishes  the  Dyaks,  the 
owner  of  this  spear  has  decorated  it  with 
several  broad  belts  of  split  rattan,  plaited  in 
a  very  artistic  manner.    One  was  placed 
just  below  the  head  of  the  spear,  another 
was  placed  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  so  as' to 
guide  the  hand  at  once  to  the  "  balance  "  erf 
the  weapon,  and  the  third  was  near  the  butt> 
Of  the  three,  however,  only  the  central  bel*^^ 
remained  when  the  spear  reached  me. 
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Owing  to  the  enormous  demand  for  heads, 
quantity  rather  than  quality  was  the  chief 
requisite,  so  that  at  the  time  when  Sir 
James  Brooke  undertook  the  task  of  putting 
down  the  practice  of  head  hunting,  no  prac- 
tical distinction  was  made  between  the  ncad 
of  a  stalwart  warrior  and  that  of  a  tender 
girl.  A  head  was  a  head;  the  body  to  which 
it  belonged  was  of  no  consequence. 

The  rage  for  heads  was  so  great  that  in 
one  heaxl  house  an  Enj^lishman,  who  hap- 
pened to  know  something  of  comparative 
anatomy,  espied  a  head  which  seemed 
scarcely  human,  and  which,  on  examination, 
turned  out  to  be  that  of  an  orang-outan. 
The  proprietors  of  the  head  house  at  first 
indignantly  denied  that  any  imposture  had 
been  practised,  and  adhered  to  the  human 
origin  of  the  head.  At  last,  however,  they 
were  obliged  to  yield  to  a  certain  degree, 
but  they  only  said  that  the  head  in  question 
was  that  of  an  Antu  or  goblin,  which  had 
infested  the  village  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  had  at  last  been  killed. 

One  exception  was  made  in  the  value  of 
these  trophies,  the  head  of  a  white  man 
being  beyond  all  price,  and  being  so  valued 
that  a  r>yak  who  had  obtained  one  would 
not  place^  it  in  the  common  head  house,  but 
wouhl  build  a  special  house  to  contain  it 
One  of  these  Dyak  warriors  was  seen  ex- 
posing himself  to  great  danger  in  his  anxi- 
ety to  secure  a  white  man's  nead.  A  boat- 
man had  been  killed,  and  One  of  the  Dyak 
murderers  was  observed  dragging  up  the 
bill  the  body  of  the  slain  man,  nacking  with 
his  knife  at  the  neck  so  as  to  secure  the 
head,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
likely  to"  be  shot  in  the  endeavor. 

As  the  possession  of  a  head  is  the  height 
of  a  Dyak's  ambition,  it  is  not  extraordinary 
that  t^e  natives  should  use  all  their  powers 
of  force  or  craft  to  secure  the  trophy.  One 
example  of  treachery  is  narrated  by  Mr. 
Brooke  (the  present  Kajah). 

"  Five  years  ago  the  Saribas  Malays  were 
living  at  the  mouth  of  their  river,  and,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  were  hostile  to    us. 
Stiu  they  were  on  friendly  terms  so  far  as 
gaining  trade,  and  making  use  of  the  mer- 
chandise they  could  only  get  by  communica- 
tion with  Sarawak.    A  party  of  five  people, 
three  men  and  two  women,  left  Sakarrang 
to  go  to  Saribas  for  the  purpose  of  meetinc 
some   of  their  relatives.    After  they  had 
been  absent  a  considerable  time,  the  news 
was  brought  back  that  they  had  been  be- 
headed by  Dyafts  in  the  river. 

"It  happened  thus:  They  met  a  boat's 
crew  of  Dyaks  while  in  Saribas,  and  spoke 
together,  saying  they  were  traders,  and  were 
w«o  seeking  for  fish.  When  the  Malays 
were  leaving  Saribas  to  return,  the  Dyak 
D«at  followed  in  their  wake,  entered  this 
n^  ^Wther,  and  on  the  following  day 
d«2^^  ®^  to  carry  out  their  sly  and  mur- 
^'*"'i«  ddrigiL 


"  In  the  morning  they  offered  their  swords 
for  sale,  and  sold  or  exchanged  one,  suffer- 
ing the  Malays  to  make  an  exceedingly  prof- 
itable bargain.  They  then  proposed  fishing 
with  a  hand  net  on  the  mud  bank,  and  per- 
suaded a  Malay  named  Limin  (who  was  well 
known,  and  considered  a  brave  man)  to  sep« 
arate  from  the  others  and  cast  the  net.  This 
was  done,  and  for  some  time  they  were  suc- 
cessful in  bagging  fish,  and  were  going  fur- 
ther and  further  fiom  the  boats. 

"  At  length  the  net  fouled  on  a  stump  at 
the  bottom,  and  one  of  the  Dyaks  immedi- 
ately took  off  his  sword  and  dived  down,  as 
poor  Limin  thought,  to  clear  it,  but,  instead 
of  doing  so,  the  wily  rascal  twisted  it  firmly 
round  and  round,  came  up  to  take  breath, 
and  then  again  aived,  and  again  twisted  it 
in  various  ways  round  the  stumps;  he  then 
rose,  and  said  he  could  not  clear  it,  but 
asked  Limin  to  tnr.  Limin  unsuspectingly 
took  off  his  sword,  dived,  and,  on  ai)proach- 
ing  the  surface  breathless,  the  two  Dyaks 
struck  and  decapitated  him  without  a  sound. 
They  then  took  his  head  and  returned  to 
their  boat 

"  A  third  Malay  was  persuaded  to  admin- 
ister some  cure  to  a  Dj*ak's  foot,  which  was 
bleeding  slightly.  While  the  Malay  was 
leaning  over  and  looking  to  the  wound,  one 
of  them  chopped  off  his  head  from  behind. 
After  this,  tne  woman  was  decapitated. 
They  lost  one  head,  which  tumbled  into  the 
water,  but  the  other  four,  with  all  the  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  Malay  party,  were 
taken  and  carried  away  to  Sadok." 

On  another  occasion,  a  party  of  Dyaks  in 
a  canoe  met  a  boat  containing  a  nian,  his 
wife,  and  their  young  daughter.  They 
stopped  the  boat,  and  offered  betel-nut  for 
sale.  As  soon  as  they  came  within  reach, 
they  drew  their  swords,  struck  off  the  wo- 
man's head,  and  took  the  girl  prisoner,  but 
the  father  had  just  time  to  jump  overboard 
and  swim  ashore.  • 

This  occurred  in  the  Saribas  Kiver,  and, 
strangely  enoujjh,  the  murderer,  whose 
name  was  Sadji,  nearly  came  in  contact 
with  Mr.  Brooke,  who  had  gone  out  ex- 
pressly to  check  his  head  hunting  propensi- 
ties. Mr.  Brooke  passed  him  on  the  river, 
but,  not  being  acquainted  with  him,  did  not 
arrest  him.  This,  as  was  afterward  learned, 
was  fortunate  for  Sadji  sat  in  the  boat  with 
his  sword  drawn,  and  if  the  captive  girl  had 
called  for  help,  or  if  the  English  had  shown 
any  signs  of  arresting  him,  he  would  have 
struck  off  her  head,  jumped  with  it  into  the 
river,  swum  ashore,  ana  escaped  together 
with  his  followers  through  the  jungle. 

The  same  author  gives  another  example 
of  head  hunting,  which  is  a  curious  mixture 
of  the  terrible  and  the  ludicrous.  A  young 
man  named  Achang  was  brought  before 
Mr.  Brooke  in  irons.  He  was  only  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  and  yet  he  had  gpray  hair, 
the  natural  color  haying  vanished  in  conse- 
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quence  of  his  troubles.  Some  time  pre- 
viously, he  had  falhjn  in  love  with  a  young 
Dyak  girl,  who  spurned  all  his  advances 
because  he  had  never  taken  a  head,  and  so 
proved  himself  to  be  a  warrior.  She  was 
evidently  a  girl  of  enerjify,  for  she  proposed 
that  he  should  go  to  the  Saribas  fort,  and 
take  the  head  of  Bakir,  the  Dvak  chie<^,  or 
of  the  Tuan  Hassan,  L  e.  Mr.  "V^'atson. 

Being  thus  i)ressed,  Achang,  with  another 
lad  of  his  own  age,  set  off  for  the  fort,  and 
on  the  wa}'  suIftTod  the  usual  drawbacks  of 
bad  birds,  bad  dreams,  and  missing  the 
path,  so  that  wh(;n  they  came  within  sight 
of  the  fort  thev  thought  they  had  better 
change  their  plans.  They  determined  on 
going  to  a  Chinaman's  house  under  pretext 
of  purchasing  his  goods^  and  takmg  his 
head  while  he  was  off  his  guard.  When 
well  cooked  and  dried,  one  head  would  do 
as  well  as  another,  and  they  thought  that 
they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  passing  off 
the  Chinaman's  head  for  that  of  the  wliite 
man. 

Accordingly,  they  went  to  a  Chinaman's 
house,  had  their  supper  with  him  very 
amicably,  and  then  retired  to  rest,  after 
agreeing  that  at  midnight  they  would  strike 
the  fatal  blow.  Now  it  liappened  that 
Aehang  overslept  himself,  and  his  friend 
tliought  that  he  might  as  well  take  advan- 
tage oi  his  drowsiness,  and  secure  the  head 
for  liimsclf.  Accordingly,  at  midnight,  hid- 
eous yells  were  heard  from  the  Chinaman's 
house,  and  when  the  peoj)le  rushed  into  the 
room,  they  found  the  unfortunate  owner 
with  his  face  gashed  all  down  one  side,  the 
Dyak  youth  liaving  missed  his  blow  in  his 
haste.  The  actual  perpetrator  escaped,  ])ut 
Achang  was  found  still  fast  asleep,  and  was 
instantly  ])ut  in  irons. 

Next  day  he  was  brought  down  to  Sakar- 
rang,  with  a  chain  round  his  waist,  and  on 
the  way  he  was  foUoAved  by  a  body  of  Dyaks, 
Vho  wvYc  trying  to  bribe  his  keepers  to  let 
them  take  his  head.  They  actually  held  an 
auction  for  his  head  as  they  went  along, 
each  bidding  higher  than  the  other,  and  tlie 
horrors  of  that  twelve-mile  march  were 
such  that  the  poor  lad  became  gray  before 
the  next  morning. 

After  all,  Achang  was  really  a  most  gen- 
tle and  innocent  lad,  and  was  only  following 
the  habits  of  his  coimtir  in  obeying  the  be- 
hests of  his  mistress.  He  was  kept  in  irons 
for  about  p  month,  and  then  released,  after 
which  he  attached  himself  to  the  service  of 
the  white  men,  worked  in  the  garden,  and,  as 
the  saying  is,  made  himself  generally  useful. 
The"^  heads  are  subjected  to  a  sort  of  dry- 
ing process,  called  **  cooking,"  which  is  tol- 
erably effectual,  but  is  far  inferior  to  that 
which  is  employed  bv  the  New  Zealanders, 
and,  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  heads 
are  cooked,  they  are  very  offensive  to  Eu- 
ro[)ean  nostrils,  though  Dyaks  seem  to  be 
quite  unconscious  of  the  evil  odor.    They 


are  always  kept  in  the  pangarangs,  or  head 
houses,  which  are  very  unlike  tlie  ordinary 
dwelling-houses  of  the  Dyaks.  A  very  good 
account  of  a  head  house  is  given  by  'Mr.  F. 
S.  Marry  at:  — 

"  We  were  escorted,  through  a  crowd  of 
wandering  Dyaks,  to  a  house  in  the  centre 
of  the  village,  which  was  very  different  in 
construction  from  the  others.  It  was  per- 
fectly round,  and  well  ventilated  by  nume- 
rous port-holes  in  the  roof,  which  was'pointed. 
We  ascended  to  the  room  above  by  means 
of  a  rough  ladder,  and  when  we  entered, 
we  were  rather  taken  aback  by  finding  that 
we  were  in  the  head  house,  as*  it  is  termed, 
and  that  the  beams  were  lined  with  human 
heads,  all  hanging  by  a  small  line  passed 
through  the  top  of  the  skull. 

"  They  were  painted  in  the  most  fantastic 
and  hideous  manner.  Pieces  of  wood  painted 
to  imitate  the  eyes  were  inserted  in  the 
sockets,  and  adiled  not  a  little  to  their 
ghastly,  grinning  appearance.  Tlie  strang- 
est part  of  the  story,  and  which  added  ver)* 
much  to  the  effect  of  the  scene,  was,  that 
these  skulls  were  per])etually  moving  to  and 
fro,  and  knocking  against  each  other.  This, 
I  presume,  was  occasioned  by  tlie  different 
currents  of  air  blowing  in  at  the  port-hole* 
cut  in  the  roof;  but  what  with  their  contin- 
ual motion,  their  nodding  their  chins  when 
ihey  hit  each  other,  and  their  grinning 
teeth,  they  really  appeared  to  be  endowtd 
with  new  life,  and  to  be  a  very  merry  set  of 
fellows. 

"However,  Avhatever  might  be  the  first 
impression  occasioned  by  this  very  unusual 
sight,  it  verv  soon  wore  off,  and  we  amuifed 
oureelves  with  their  motions,  which  were  not 
life,  as  Byron  says;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
day  we  succeeded  in  making  a  very  excel- 
lent dinner  in  company  with  these  gentle- 
men, although  we  were  none  of  us  suffi- 
cient Iv  Don  Giovannistic  to  invite  our 
friencls  above  to  supper." 

These  head  houses  are,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  the  ])laces  wherein  guests  are  received, 
and 'we  can  therefore  understand  that  the 
natives  of  any  village  would  have  a  pride  in 
showing  to  their  visitors  the  trophies  won  hy 
themselves.  One  of  these  houses  scantily 
furnished  with  heads  would  be  held  as  a 
scandal  to  the  village,  so  that  tlie  three  emo- 
tions of  pride,  love,  and  sorrow  have  all 
their  effect  in  aiding  the  custom  of  head 
hunting. 

In  these  head  houses,  the  unmarried  men 
of  the  village  sleep.  The  'reason  lor  this 
custom  is  two-fold.  In  the  first  place,  the 
bachelors  arc  kept  out  of  mischief;  and  in 
the  next,  they  are  always  ready  with  their 
arms  at  hand  to  turn  out  in  defence  of  the 
village  should  it  be  attacked.  In  such  expe- 
ditions, the  head  house  is  always  the  central 
object  of  attack,  and  by  having  the  young 
warriors  at  hand  the*  Dyaks  ensure  the 
security  of  their  cherished  trophies. 
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Some  of  the  horrors  of  the  head  hunting 
custom  arc  well  described  by  Mr.  St.  John: 
— "'About  thirteen  years  ago,  I  heard  the 
Xatuna  people  give  an  account  of  a  horrible 
transaction  that  took  place  in  one  of  their 
islands.  A  party  of  Saribas  Dyaks  were 
cruising  about  among  the  little  isles  near, 
and  had  destroyed  several  womi»n  and  many 
fishennen,  when  they  were  observed,  tow- 
ard evening,  creeping  into  a  deep  and 
narrow  inlet  to  remain  during  the  night. 

**The  islanders  quietly  assembliHl  and 
8uq>ri3ed  their  enemies,  killing  all  but 
seven,  who  were  taken  prisoners  —  six  men 
and  onu  lad.  The  former  they  roasted  over 
a  slow  lire,  and  they  declared  that  th(j  bold 
fellows  died  without  uttering  a  cry  of  pain, 
but  defving  them  to  the  last;  the  lad,  who 
stood  t^remhling  bv»  uncertain  of  his  fiite, 
was  sent  back  to  the  coast,  with  a  message 
to  his  countrymen  that,  if  ever  thev  came 
there  again,  they  would  all  be  treatecf  in  the 
same  way.  This  fearful  warning  was  suffi- 
cient to  deter  their  seeking  hesMa  again  in 
that  direction. 

**  Parties  of  two  and  three  sometimes 
went  away  for  months  on  an  inland  incur- 
sion, taking  nothing  with  them  but  salt 
wrapped  up  in  their  waist-cloths,  with  which 
thev  seasoned  the  youn*^  shoots  and  leaves, 
amf  palm  cabbages  found  in  the  forests;  and 
when  they  returned  home,  they  were  as 
thin  as  scare-crows. 

**^  It  is  this  kind  of  cat-like  warfare  which 
causes  them  to  be  formidable  enemies  both  to 
the  Chinese  and  the  Mahays,  who  never  felt 
th;.MU<»elve8  safe  from  a  Dyak  enemy.  They 
have  been  known  to  keep  watch  in  a  well 
up  to  their  chins  in  water,  with  a  covering 
of  a  few  leaves  over  their  heads,  to  endeavor 
to  cut  otT  the  first  person  who  might  come 
to  draw  water.  At  night  they  ^oulrl  drift 
down  on  a  log,  and  cut  the  rattan  cable  of 
trading  prahus,  while  others  of  their  party 
would  keep  Avatch  on  the  bank,  knowing 
well  where  the  stream  would  take  the  boat 
ashore;  and  when  aground  they  kill  the  men 
and  plunder  the  goods." 

In  war  Dyaks  have  often  proved  them- 
selves t4)  be  valiant  soldiers.    Mr.  Brooke 
relates  that  when  he  was  attacking  the  fort 
of  a  hostile  chief  having  with  him  a  mixed 
force  of  Mnlays  and  Dyaks,  the  latter  were 
by  far  the  better  soldiers.    The  former  ad- 
vanced  to   thirty   or   for^   yards    of  the 
house,  I.  6.  just  beyond  the    range  of  the 
Surapitan  arrows,  which  were  being  blown 
jrom  the  fort,  and    ensconced  themselves 
behind  trees  and  stumps,  where  they  could 
fire  without   exposing    themselves  *to  the 
^adly  darts.    The  Dyaks,  however,  dashed 
Doldlv  at  the  house,  clambering  up  the  posts 
on  which  it  was  built,  carrying  their  wtjap- 
^ns  with  them,  hacking  at  the    breaches 
^hjch  hwl  previously  been  made  with  shot, 
^m  trying  to  force  their  way  into  the  fort 
At  last,  one  Dyak  succeeded  in  getting  into 


the  house,  and  remained  there  for  about  five 
minutes,  when  he  w^as  obligudto  retreat  and 
slide  to  the  ground  down  the  post.  After 
much  fighting,  the  Dyaks  niiinaged  to  set  fire 
to  the  building  at  botb  ends,  thus  fonnng  the 
inmates  to  rush  out  among  thijir  enemies. 
Scarcely  anv  of  them  escaped,  some  per- 
ishing in  the  flames,  others  being  badly 
wounded,  and  the  rest  l)eing  tiiken  prisoners. 

The  victorious  Dyaks  were  mad  with  ex- 
citement, and  rushed  about  with  furious 
shouts,  carrying  heads  in  their  hands,  and 
insensible  to  the  wounds  which  many  of 
them  had  received.  One  lad  came  yelling  by, 
having  a  head  in  one  hand,  and*  with  the 
other  holding  on  one  side  of  his  face.  An 
enemy's  sword  had  n^early  sliced  ofi*  the 
whole  of  that  side  of  his  face,  but  he  was 
almost  unconscious  of  the  fact,  and  his  ex- 
citement prevented  him  from  feeling  anj 
pain.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  he  fainted 
from  loss  of  blood,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
terrible. wound  which  he  had  received,  event- 
ually recovered. 

Sometimes  the  Dyaks  are  exceedingly 
cruel  to  their  captives,  not  being  content 
with  merely  taking  their  hea<ls,  but  killing 
them  slowly  by  torture.  Generally,  however, 
the  competition  for  heads  is  sf)  keen  that  a 
man  who  has  overcome  an  enemy  has  no  time 
for  torturing  him,  and  is  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  getting  off  the  head  as  fast  as 
he  can. 

Some  of  these  forts  are  most  perilous 
places  to  attack.  Tlie  approaches  are  guarded 
with  "•  ranjows,"  i,  e.  slips  of  bamboo  sharp- 
ened at  tlie  end  and  stuck  in  the  ground. 
Ranjows  are  troublesome  enough  oh  open 
ground,  but  when  they  are  stuck  among 
leaves,  grass,  and  herbage,  th(;y  become 
terrible  weapons,  and  impede  very  eftectually 
the  advance  of  the  attacking  force. 

Then  the  Dyaks  set  various  ingenious 
traps.  They  place  bent  bows  near  the  path, 
so  constructed  that  as  soon  as  a  man  comes 
opposite  them,  the  string  is  liberatcfl.and  an 
arrow  is  tolerably  sure  to  transfix  both  his 
legs.  Sometimes  thev  bend  a  young  tree 
down,  and  'lay  a  javelin,  so  that  when  the 
tree  is  freed,  it  strikes  the  end  of  the  javelin 
and  urges  it  onward  with  terrific  violence, 
just  like  the  mangonel  of  olden  times.  They 
dig  numberless  pitfalls  of  no  very  great  size 
in  depth,  but  each  having  a  sharp  bamboo 
stuck  upright  in  the  centre,  so  that  any  one 
who  falls  into  the  pit  must  inevitably  be  im- 
paled. 

The  forts  themselves  have  been  much 
modified  since  the  introduction  of  fire-arms, 
the  stockades  which  surround  them  being 
made  of  the  hardest  wood,  about  two  feet  in 
thickness,  and  capable  of  resisting  the  fire 
of  an)'  small  arms.  In  fact,  nothing  but  ar- 
tillery is  of  much  use  against  one  of  these 
forts.  Many  of  them  are  furnished  with  a 
sally-port  through  which,  when  the  place 
becomes   untenable,  the  defenders  quietly 
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escape,  just  as  is  crone  with  the  pahs  of  New 
Zealand. 

The  Sea  Dyaks,  as  their  name  implies, 
are  a  maritime  set  of  tribes,  and  fight  chiefly 
in  canoes.  They  have  some  ideas  of  tactics, 
and  can  arrange  their  canoes  in  regular  array 
when  they  meet  with  an  enemy.  One  of 
their  favorite  tactics  is  to  conceal  some  of 
their  larger  boats,  and  then  to  send  some 
small  and  badly-manned  canoes  forward  to 
attack  the  enemy.  They  are,  of  course,  soon 
repulsed,  and  obliged  to  retreat.  The  enemy, 
thmking  himself  victorious,  follows  them  ex- 
ultingly,  and,  as  soon  as  he  passes  the  spot 
where  the  larger  canoes  are  hidden,  he  is  at- 
tacked by  them  in  the  rear,  while  the  smaller 
canoes,  which  have  acted  as  decoys,  turn  and 
^oin  in  the  onslaught  The  rivers  are  almost 
invariably  chosen  for  this  kind  of  attack,  the 
overhanging  branches  of  trees  and  the  dense 
foliage  of  the  bank  affording  excellent  hiding- 
places  for  the  canoes.  An  illustration  of  a 
"  Canoe  fight "  is  given  on  page  1139. 

When  peace  is  declared,  or  when  people 
desire  to  renew  friendship  to  each  other,  they 
declare  themselves  friends  by  a  ceremony 
which  is  identical  in  principle  with  that 
which  is  practised  in  many  parts  of  Africa- 
each  of  the  contracting  parties  partaking  of 
the  blood  of  the  other.  Sometimes  the  blood 
is  actually  drunk,  but  generally  it  is  taken 
by  mixing  it  with  tobacco  and  smoking  it. 
Mr.  St  John,  in  his  "  Forests  of  the  Far 
East,"  describes  this  ceremony  with  much 
force : — 

"  Singanding  sent  on  board  to  request  me 
to  become  his  brother  by  going  through  the 
sacred  custom  of  imbibing  each  other's  blood. 
I  say  imbibing,  because  it  is  eitlier  mixed 
with  water  and  drunk,  or  else  it  is  placed 
within  a  native  cigar,  and  drawn  in  with  the 
smoke.  I  agreed  to  do  so,  and  the  following 
dav  was  fixed  for  the  ceremony,  which  is 
called  Berbiang  by  the  Slayans,  Bersabibah 
by  the  Bomeans. 

"  I  landed  with  our  party  of  Malays,  and 
after  a  preliminary  talk,  to  give  time  for  the 
population   to   assemble,   the  .aflOsdr   com- 


menced. We  sat  in  the  broad  yeranjda  of  a 
long  house,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  men, 
women,  ana  children,  all  looking  eagerly  at 
the  white  stranger  who  was  about  to  enter 
their  tribe.  Stripping  my  left  arm,  Kum- 
Lia  took  a  small  piece  of  wood  shaped  like  a 
knife-blade,  and,  slightly  piercing  the  skin, 
brought  the  blood  to  tne  surface;  this  he 
caremlly  scraped  oflEl  Then  one  of  my  Ma- 
lays drew  blood  in  the  same  way  from  Sin- 
ganding, and  a  small  cigarette  being  pro- 
duced, the  blood  on  the  wooden  blade  was 
spread  on  the  tobacco. 

"  A  chief  then  arose,  and,  walking  to  an 
open  place,  looked  forth  upon  the  river,  and. 
invoked  their  god  and  all  the  spirits  of  good 
and  evil  to  be  witness  of  this  tie  of  brother- 
hood. The  cigarette  was  then  lighted,  and 
each  of  us  took  several  puffs,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  concluded.  1  was  glad  to  find 
that  they  had  chosen  the  form  of  inhaling 
the  blood  in  smoke,  as  to  have  swallowed 
even  a  drop  would  have  been  unpleasant, 
though  the  disgust  would  only  arise  fh)m 
the  imagination. 

"  They  sometimes  vary  the  custom,  though 
the  variation  may  be  confined  t^o  the  Kiniahs, 
who  live  further  upthe  river,  and  are  inte^ 
married  with  the  Kavans.  There  a  pig  is 
brought  and  placed  oetween  the  two  who 
are  to  be  joined  in  brotherhood.  A  chief 
offers  an  invocation  to  the  gods,  and  marks 
with  a  lighted  brand  the  pig's  shoulder.  The 
beast  is  then  killed,  and,  lulter  an  exchange 
of  jackets,  a  sword  is  thrust  into  the  wouncL 
and  the  two  are  marked  with  the  blood  of 
the  pig." 

Tne  stranger  thus  admitted  into  member- 
ship with  t£e  Kayans  is  called  Niau,  or 
friend,  and  in  some  cases  the  experiment 
proves  to  be  successfhL  Generally,  how- 
ever, the  Honor,  such  as  it  is,  is  greater  than 
the  profit,  the  Kayans  assuming  that  their 
newly-admitted  member  ought  to  make 
plenfy  of  rich  presents  to  his  tribe,  in  order 
to  show  his  sense  of  the  privileges  that  have 
been  conferred  upon  him. 
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lBSING  from  war  to  peace,  we  will  begin  I  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  night^ 
th    marriage    as   practised    among    the  { It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  parents  of  the 
raks.  I  girl,  who  sleep  in  the  same  room,  should  be 

la  some  parts  of  the  country  marriage  is  |  wholly  ignorant  of  the  proceeding,  but  they 
rery  simple  business,  the  two  parties  liv-  |  are  conventionally  supposed  to  be  so,  and  if 
I  together  as  long  as  they  like  each  other,  they  approve  of  the  young  man  they  take  no 
•  .?__  ../»  .5^1.  _  /.    ,_    :,.__.-.«,    notice,  while  if  they  do  not,  they  use  their 


d  separating  if  either  feels  dissatisfied. 
any  case,  as  we  shall  see,  the  facilities  for 
rorce  are  extreme,  and  the  bonds  of  mat- 
aony  are  worn  with  marvellous  loose- 
ss. 

rhe  rearler  cannot  but  have  remembered 
8  singular  coincidence  that  often  exists 
tween  customs  of  savage  and  of  civilized 

Among  the  Sinambau  Dyaks  there  is  a 
ade  of  courtship  which  still  prevails  in 
me  parts  of  Europe,  though  it  is  generally 
lling  into  disuse.  A  young  Sinambau 
yak,  when  struck  with  the  charms  of  a  girl, 
lows  his  preference  in  various  ways,  such 
I  helping  her  in  her  daily  labor,  carrying 
ome  her  load  of  wood  for  her,  and  mak- 
iig  her  such  presents  as  are  in  his  power  to 
;ive. 

After  he  has  carried  on  these  attentions 
br  some  time,  he  thinks  that  he  may  pro- 
ceed to  a  more  explicit  declaration.  At 
inglit,  when  the  family  is  supposed  to  be 
■jfeep,  he  quietly  slides  back  the  bolt  of  the 
«H)r,  Bteal»  to  the  spot  where  his  beloved  is 
weeping  under  her  mosquito  curtains,  and 
Iftttiy  awakes  her.  He  always  brings  with 
jwa  an  abundant  snpply  of  betel-nut  and 
■Wh  lea^  find  the  two  sit  talking  together 


influence  with  the  girl  to  induce  her  to  dis* 
miss  him. 

The  mode  of  rejection  is  in  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  proceedings.  Should  the  girl 
dislike  the  too  adventurous  suitor,  she  de- 
clines accepting  the  betel-nut,  and  merely 
asks  him  to  blow  up  the  fire  or  light  the 
lamp,  a  request  whicn  is  tantamount  to  in-^ 
stant  dismissal. 

When  the  marriage  takes  place  a  feast  iB 
made,  and  then  the  parties  are  made  man 
and  wife  without  any  more  ceremony..  It 
is  very  seldom  that  the  young  couple  begin 
housexeeping  on  their  own  account,.and;.a8  a 
general  rule,  the  bridegroom  enters  the 
household  of  his  father-in-law,  or,  at  all 
events,  of  some  of  his  wife's  relations,  and  so 
becomes  one  of  the  family,  laboring  for- 
the  common  stock,  and  taxing  his  share* 
when  the  head  of  the  household  dies.  Occa- 
sionally this  plan  is  reversed,  and  when  the 
bride  IS  one  of  a  large  family  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  or  if  the  bridegroom  is  the  sole 
support  of  his  parents,  she  aocompanies  her 
husoand,  and  becomes  part  of  his  house- 
hold. 

The  ceremony  of  marriage  among  the 
Sibuyan  Dyaks  of  Lundu  la  worthy  ci  no- 
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tice.  l*he  artist  has  given  an  admirable 
representation  of  this  unique  ceremony  on 
the  following  page.  Two  bars  of  iron  are  laid 
on  the  ground  in  the  spot  appointed  for  the 
ceremony,  and  the  young  couple  are  brought 
from  opposite  ends  of  the  village.  The  first 
part  of  the  ceremony  consists  in  seating 
them  on  the  bars  of  iron,  as  token  that  the 
blessings  of  their  married  life  are  to  be  as 
strong  as  iron.  The  priest  gives  to  each  of 
tlie  pair  a  ci^ar  and  some  betel-nut  and  sirih 
leaf,  which  tney  hold  in  their  hand  until  the 
next  part  of  the  ceremony  is  completed. 
Taking  two  fowls  in  his  hands,  the  priest 
waves  them  over  the  heads  of  the  couple, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  long  address,  invokes 
every  blessing  upon  them.  He  then  sol- 
emnly knocks  their  heads  together  three 
times,  after  which  the  bridegroom  places 
the  betel-nut  in  the  mouth  of  his  bride,  and 
inserts  the  cheroot  between  her  lips,  she 
afterward  doing  the  same  by  him,  this  cere- 
mony being  the  public  acknowledgment 
of  accepting  each  other  as  husband  and 
wife. 

After  they  have  thus  declared  their  accept- 
ance of  eacli  other,  the  fowls  are  killed,  and 
their  blood  received  in  two  cups,  the  color  of 
the  blood  being  carefully  inspected  by  the 
priest,  and  its  hue  being  held  as  an  omen  of 
the  future  well-being  or  misery  of  the  newly 
married  pair.  One  of  the  feasts  which 
will  presently  be  described  closes  the  cere- 
monies. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in 
most  cases  the  bridegroom  enters  the  family 
of  his  wife.  But  in  any  case  he  is  bound  to 
honor  the  father  of  his  wife  even  above  his 
own  father.  The  young  husband  may  never 
even  pronounce  the  name  of  his  father-in- 
law,  he  may  not  eat  from  the  same  dish, 
drink  from  the  same  cup,  or  rest  on  the  same 
mat. 

Among  another  tribe  of  Dyaks,  the  Balaus 
of  Lingga,  the  ceremonies  cf  marriage  are 
rather  different  By  way  of  a  propitiatory 
offering,  the  mother  of  the  bridegroom  gives 
to  thjD  relatives  of  the  bride  some  domestic 
ntensil,  such  as  a  plate  or  a  basin,  and  three 
days  afterward  the  very  simple  ceremony  is 
performed. 

The  bridegroom's  mother  takes  a  quantity 
of  the  areca-nut  prepared  for  chewing,  di- 
vides it  into  three  portions',  places  them  in 
a  basket,  and  sets  them  on  a  sort  of  altar  in 
Iront  of  the  bride's  house.  The  friends  of 
both  parties  then  assemble,  and  chew  the 
nut«  while  they  discuss  the  future  prospects 
of  the  young  couple,  and  they  decide  as  to 
the  amount  of  fine  which  the  husband  shall 

Eay  to  his  wife  in  case  he  separates  from 
er  aft^r  she  is  a  mother,  or  when  she  is 
likely  to  be  so.  In  fact,  in  their  own  rough- 
and-ready  way,  these  Dyaks  have  contrived 
to  organize  a  tolerably  complete  code  of 
marriiige  settlements,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  very  easy  system  of  divorce^  is  abso- 


lutely necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
women. 

These  Sea  Dyaks  of  Lingga  have,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  sea  tribes,  the  ^eatest 
pride  of  birth ;  and  if  a  girl  were  to  listen  to 
the  addresses  of  a  man  of  much  inferior 
rank,  her  parents  would  prohibit  the  match. 
In  one  such  case  the  two  lovers  fled  into  the 
jungle,  poisoned  themselves  with  the  juice 
of  the  tuba  plant,  and  were  found  dead  next 
morning  in  each  other's  arms.  So  full  are 
they  of  their  family  pride,  that  they  look 
upon  any  mixture  of  their  noble  blood  as  a 
dire  disgrace,  and  this  is  carried  to  so  great 
an  extent  that,  although  within  their  own 
degree  their  morals  are  of  the  laxest  order, 
the  men  w^ould  scorn  an  intrigue  with  a 
woman  of  low  condition. 

The  Dyaks  of  Sibuyan  are  remarkable 
for  the  superiority  of  their  morals  when 
compared  with  the  generality  of  the  Dyak 
tribes,  believing  that  immorality  is  an  of- 
fence against  the  higher  powers,  and  Uiat,  if 
a  girl  becomes  a  mother  before  she  is  mar- 
ried, she  angers  the  deities  of  the  tribe,  who 
show  their  wrath  by  visitations  upon  the 
whole  of  the  tribe.  If,  therefore,  such  a 
case  be  discovered,  both  the  erring  lovers 
are  heavily  fined,  and  a  pig  is  sacrificed  in 
order  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  offended  . 
deities.  Nor  do  the  delinquents  always  es- 
cape the  fine  even  after  the  sacrifice  of  the 
pig,  for  every  one  who  was  smitten  with 
sickness,  or  met  with  an  accident,  within  a 
month  of  the  sacrifice,  has  a  claim  on  them 
for  damages,  as  having  been  tlic  cause  of  the 
misfortune,  while,  if  any  one  has  died,  the 
survivors  claim  compensation  for  the  loss  id 
their  relative. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  young 
people  of  both  sexes  live  with  their  parents, 
contributing  their  labor  to  the  common 
stock,  and  being  therefore  incapable  of  pos- 
sessing proper^  of  their  own.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  arrangement,  the  fines  which 
are  levied  upon  the  lovers  practically  fell 
upon  the  parents,  who  therefore  take  care  to 
look  after  their  daughters,  while  the  ^oung 
men  are  partly  kept  out  of  mischief  by 
being  obliged  to  sleep  together  at  the  head 
house. 

The  Dyaks  of  the  Batang  Lupar  are  more 
lax  in  their  notion  of  morality  than  the 
Sibuyans,and  it  is  seldom  that  a  girl  is  mar- 
ried until  she  is  likely  to  become  a  mother. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  lover  marries  her 
as  a  matter  of  course,  but  in  those 
where  a  man  denies  his  complicity,  and 
girl  is  unable  to  prove  it,  she  is  so  hittei 
scorned  and  reproached  by  her  kindred  tl 
she  generally  runs  away  from  the 
Some  such  delinquents  have  been  known^ 
take  poison  in  order  to  escape  the  contemi 
of  their  relatives  and  acquaintances.  The! 
are  thought  to  have  brought  such  a  disffracj 
on  their  family,  that  the  parents  sacrifice 
pig  to  the  higher  powers,  and  wash  the  dooi 
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of  the  house  with  its  blood,  in  order  to  pro- 
pitiate the  offended  deities. 

When  the  pair  are  married,  they  ahnost 
invariably  remain  faithful  to  each  other. 
There  is,  however,  small  credit  to  them  for 
it,  inasmuch  as  they  can  be  divorced  on  the 
8li<;:htest  pretext  An  evil  omen  in  the 
nij^ht,  such  as  a  "bad  bird,"  will  frighten 
both  parties  so  much  that  they  will  separate 
by  mutual  consent  on  the  next  day.  Mr.  St. 
John  mentions  that  many  men  and  women 
are  married  seven  or  eight  times  before  they 
finally  fix  upon  a  partner  with  whom  they 
mean  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  as 
an  example  of  the  exceeding  facility  for 
divorce  which  exists  among  the  Dyaks, 
states  that  he  saw  a  young  girl  of  seventeen 
who  had  already  had  three  husbands. 

St  ill,  it  is  very  seldom  that  married  couples 
part  after  they  are  parents;  and  if  they  do  so, 
the  family  of  the  women  expect  a  heavy  fine 
from  the  fickle  husband.  Now  and  then,  a 
married  pair  are  really  so  attached  to  each 
other  that  they  do  not  like  to  part,  even  when 
thev  hear  the  voice  of  a ''  bad  bird."  In 
such  a  case  thev  avert  the  anger  of  the  su- 
perior powers  by  sacrificing  a  pijj,  and  are 
then  able  to  remain  together  witnout  fear. 
It  often  happens  that  a  man  and  wife  quarrel, 
and  divorce  themselves.  After  a  while,  how- 
ever, they  begin  to  think  that  they  have 
made  a  mistake,  and  are  allowed  to  renew 
tht.'ir  matrimonial  relations  without  any  cere- 
mony or  fresh  rites  of  marriage. 

Mr.  St.  John  mentions  a  curious  case  of 
jealousy  after  a  divorce,  and  its  consequences. 
The  'Paiigeran  Mumein  took   a  Murout 
girl,  and  paid  her  father  as  a  marriage  por- 
tion a  heavy  weight  of  brass  guns — a  curi- 
ous sort  of  currency  which  is  much  valued 
by  the  Dyaks,  and  perfectly  useless  for  any 
practical  purposes.    He  left  her  for  some 
time,  and  then,  after  she  had  borne  him  a 
child,  repudiated  her,  telling  her  father  that 
he  did  not  want  her  any  more,  unless  she 
liked  to  follow  him  to  Brunei.    This,  how- 
ever, the  girl  refused  to  do,  so  the  Pangeran 
niatlo  her  father  refund  the  brass  guns,  and 
besides  pay  a  fine  of  double  the  amount,  as 
a  penalty  for  not  allowing  the  girl  to  go  to 
Brunei,  'where  he  meant  to  have  sold  her  as 
a  slave.    The  father  paid  the  fine,  and  was 
^Id  that  the  girl  might  then  go  where  she 
^iked,  and  marry  whom  she  chose,  as  was 
only  just  after  the  previous  event 

Accordingly,  some  little  time  afterward, 
«4he  did  marry  one  of  her  countrymen,  where- 
upon the  Pangeran  flew  into  a  fit  of  jealousy , 
and  ordered  the  head  man  or  Orang-Kaya 
of  the  village  to  seize  them  and  bring  them 
to  him.    The  Orang-Kaya  was  afraid,  and 
nid  himself,  so  that  the  Pafigeran  had  to 
employ  the  Bisayas,    who    captured   the 
husband  and  brought  him  to  their  employer. 
The  unfortunate  man  was  then  tied  up  to  the 
Orang-Kava'«  landing  place,  and  the  Pafi- 
geran  cat  Itioi  to  pieces  with  his  own  band, 


finishing  by  making  a  present  of  his  head  to 
the  Gadong  Murut  Dyaks.  Having  thus 
wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  man  wlio  ex- 
cited his  jealousy,  he  allowed  the  girl  and 
her  father  to  go  unharmed.  Dyak  history  is 
full  of  similar  tales. 

Jealousy  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
men,  the  women  being  far  more  Jealous  of 
the  men  than  they  of  their  wives,  and  with 
good  reason.  There  is  a  tacit  law  that,  when- 
ever a  wife  detects  her  husband  in  flirting, 
she  may  beat  her  rival  to  her  heart's  content, 
provided  that  she  use  nothing  except  a  stick, 
and,  if  the  woman  be  married,  her  husband 
may  beat  the  disturber  of  his  domestic  peace, 
if  he  can.  The  usual  result  of  discovery  in 
such  cases  is,  that  the  man  goes  off  into  the 
bush  under  the  pretext  of  head  hunting,  and 
stays  there  until  he  thinks  his  wife's  anger 
has  cooled  down.  If  he  is  fortunate  enough 
to  return  with  a  head,  his  success  as  a 
warrior  ensures  a  condonation  for  his  short- 
comings as  a  husband. 

The  Dyaks  have  a  code  of  forbidden 
degrees  for  marriages,  difiering  slightly  in 
the  various  tribes,  but  tolerably  uniform  on 
the  whole.  Marriage  with  first  cousins  is  not 
permitted,  the^'  being  looked  upon  as  brother 
and  sister;  neither,  as  a  general  rule,  is  an 
uncle  allowed  to  marry  his  niece.  To  this 
latter  rule,  however,  there  are  exceptions. 
Marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  is 
almost  universally  permitted,  and,  in  fact, 
encouraged,  provided  that  the  parents  of  the 
woman  approve  of  the  matcn,  because  in 
that  case  all  the  children  belong  to  one 
family. 

Of  snort,  as  we  understand  the  word,  the 
Dyaks  nave  no  idea,  though  they  possess  all 
the  capabilities  for  it,  being  active,  daring, 
and  quick  sighted.  All  these  characteristics 
are  shown  in  the  mode  by  which  they  supply 
themselves  with  honev.  They  do  not  keep 
hives  in  or  near  their  houses,  but  seldom  fail 
to  see  a  bees'  nest  in  a  tree,  though  the  un- 
accustomed eyes  of  an  European  can  see 
nothing  of  the  bees  at  the  great  height  at 
which  the  nests  are  usually  found. 

Sometimes  the  stem  of  the  tree  rises  for 
a  hundred  feet  without  a  branch,  and  is  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  in  circumference. 
The  Dyaks,  however,  ascend  such  a  tree 
with  ease.  They  bore  holes  in  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  as  high  as  they  can  reach,  and  drive 
into  them  wooden  pegs  rather  more  than  a 
foot  in  length.  A  stout  rattan  or  a  bamboo 
is  then  driven  into  the  ground,  and  the  ends 
of  the  wooden  pegs  are  lashed  to  it  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  laocler,  of  which  the  bamboo 
forms  one  side,  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  the 
other.  On  this  slender  ladder  they  ascend, 
drive  in  more  pegs,  and  lash  them  to  the 
bamboo,  adding  one  bamboo  after  another 
until  the  nest  is  reached. 

Nothing  looks  more  insecure  than  this 
primitiye  ladder,  which  sways  fearftiUy  as  the 
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man  ascends,  the  rattan  lashings  cracking 
and  creaking  as  if  the  whole  structure  were 
coming  to  pieces.  It  is,  however,  perfectly 
adapted  for  its  purpose,  and,  armed  with  a 
flaming  torch,  the  almost  naked  Dyak 
ascends,  and  fearlessly  takes  the  nest,  which 
he  lowers  down  by  means  of  a  rattan. 

The  nest  is  generally  attacked  at  night, 
the  I  )yaks  saying  the  bees  always  fly  after 
th(»  sparks  that  fall  from  the  torcli,  believing 
them  to  be  the  enemy  that  is  disturbing  the 
n*'st,  the  man  himself  escaping  unhurt. 
Some  of  the  tribes  have  anotner  plan,  and 
before  they  ascend  the  tree  light  beneath  it 
a  larg*'.  tire  in  which  they  throw  a  quantity 
of  grct'n  branches.  The'  smoke  from  these 
bmnrhcs  drives  the  bees  out  of  their  nest, 
and  stupefles  them  for  a  time,  so  that  the 
combs  can  be  taken  without  danger. 

Of  grimes  which  are,  in  fact,  an  imita- 
tion oi"  war,  the  Dyaks  are  equally  ignorant, 
and,  although  so  warlike  a  people,  thev  do 
not  wrestle,  nor  box,  nor  race,  it  would  be 
expected  that  a  people  who  trust  so  much 
to  the  sword  would  exercise  with  sham 
weapons,  for  the  purjwse  of  accustoming 
themselves  to  the  proi)er  management  of  the 
sworl  and  shield.  This,  however,  they  never 
do,  thinking  that  all  such  exercises  are  un- 
lucky. 

TIu'V  have  ont;  game  which  somewhat  re- 
sembles our  swing,  but  which  partakes  in 
sonu^  degree  of  the  nature  ol  a  religious  cere- 
mony. A  stron*ij  derrick  is  erected  some 
forty  or  litly  feet  high,  and  to  this  is  sus- 
pended a  stout  single  rattan,  which  reaches 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground.  The  derrick 
is  strengthened  by  rattan  stays  lashed  to  a 
neighboring  tree.  The  end  of  the  rattan  is 
f»;nned  into  a  large  loop. 

At  some  distance  from  the  derrick,  just 
whore  the  end  of  the  rattan  describes  its 
circle,  a  slight  bamboo  stage  is  erected.  One 
of  the  swingers  mounts  on  the  stage,  draws 
the  rattan  to  him  by  means  of  a  string,  places 
his  foot  in  the  loon,  and  swings  ofl*  with  as 
much  impetus  as  he  can  give  himself.  As 
he  returns,  another  leaps  on  the  swing,  and 
sometimes  two  at  a  time  will  do  so,  until 
ten  or  twelve  are  all  swinging  away  at  the 
same  time.  Of  course,  they  cannot  all  put 
their  fe(*t  in  the  loop,  but  content  themselves 
with  clinging  to  the  arms  and  legs  of  those 
who  have  done  so.  As  they  swing,  they 
strike  up  a  monotonous  song,  which  sounds 
like  a  dirge.  It  is,  however,  merely  an  in- 
vocation to  the  deities  for  a  plentifbl  harvest 
and  a  good  fishing  season.  As  may  be  im- 
agined, they  often  get  bad  falls  from  those 
swings. 

The  boys  and  youths  have  a  game  which 
is  familiar  to  all  gymnasts.  The  two  com- 
petitors sit  opposite  each  other  on  the 
{ground,  the  soles  of  their  feet  being  placed 
m  contact  They  then  grasp  a  short  stick, 
and  each  tries  to  pull  the  other  on  his  face  or 
to  raise. him  off  the  ground.    There  is  also  a 


game  which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  our 

'*  prisoners'  biise,"'  twenty  or  thirty  players 
joming  in  the  game;  and  there  is  another 
came,  which  is  very  much  like  the  "cock 
fighting"  of  English  s(!hool-boys.  The 
players  stand  on  one  foot,  holding  the  other 
foot  in  one  hand  and  try  to  upset  each  other, 
or  at  least  to  make  their  antagonists  put  both 
feet  to  the  ground. 

In  "  cat's  cradle  "  they  are  wonderful  pro- 
ficients. Mr.  Wallace  thought  that  he  could 
instruct  them  in  the  game  but  found  that  they' 
knew  much  more  about  it  than  he  did. 
They  were  acquainted  with  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  English  modification  of  the  game,  and 
produced  a  vast  number  of  additional 
changes  from  the  string.  Indeed,  the  Dyaks 
can  do  almost  anything  with  a  piece  of  string, 
and  they  could  well  mstruct  our  own  con- 
jurors in  this  branch  of  legerdemain. 

Cock  fighting  is  an  amusement  of  which 
the  Dyaks  are  very  fond,  though  they  do  not 
indulge  in  that  amusement  with  the  reckless 
enthusiasm  of  the  Malays.  Mr.  8t  Jolm 
writes  of  the  birds  used  for  this  puri>ose: 
"  We  did  not  see  more  than  a  few  of  these 
birds  in  Dyak  houses,  but  since  they  are 
usually  kep't,  when  not  in  training  or  ex- 
ercise! closely  wrapped  in  linen  bands  and 
hung  on  nails  in  a  dry  place,  they  might 
easily  escape  our  notice. 

"  iSfot  having  the  fear  of  police  magistrates 
and  Humane  Society  prosecutions  before 
our  eyes,  we  assistecl  at  one  or  two  briet 
combats,  evidently  mere  trial  matches  to 
assist  the  calculations  of  the  '  bookmakers,' 
by  testing  each  bird's  pluck  and  skill 
When  this  object  was  attained  by  a  few 
minutes'  struggle,  held  with  much  secrecy 
in  the  veranda  by  the  gray  light  of  early 
morning,  the  cocks  were  picked  up  before 
any  injury  was  inflicted,  and  carefully 
swathed  in  their  bandages,  from  the  midst 
of  which  they  soothed  their  ruffled  feelings 
with  an  occasional  crow  of  defiance." 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the 
feasts  held  by  the  Dyaks  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  it  is  only  on  such  festivities  that 
the  men  ever  use  their  weapons  in  sham 
fight  Even  in  those  cases,  they  do  not  so 
employ  them  by  way  of  practising  them- 
selves, but  merely  because  they  form  part 
of  the  movements  of  the  dance.  In  one  of 
these  dances,  described  by  Mr.  Keppel,  two 
swonls  are  laid  on  a  mat  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  two  men  advance  toward 
them  from  opposite  sides,  waving  their 
arms,  revolving  on  their  toes,  and  perform- 
ing various  manreuvres  with  their  legs. 

As  soon  as  they  come  to  the  mat,  they 
suddenly  stoop,  seize  the  swords,  and  go 
through  the  movements  of  actual  combat, 
crossing  swords,  advancing,  retiring,  cutting 
at  each  other,  kneeling  at  one  moment  as  u 
to  collect  force,  and  then  springing  up  with 
renewed  ener^.  Both  dancers  have  pre- 
viously studi^f  and  practised  the  vanoos 
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movements,  each  of  which  they  make  simul- 
taneously. 

Sometimes  the  sword  dance  is  performed 
with  the  shield  as  well  as  the  sword,  and  of 
tills  dance  Mr.  Murryat  has  written  so 
ffraphic  an  account  that  his  own  words  must 
be  used.  The  guests  were  asked  if  they 
wished  for  a  specimen  of  the  war  dance. 

**  Having  expressed  our  wishes  in  the 
affirmative,  the  music  struck  up;  it  con- 
sisted of  gongs  and  tom-toms.  The  Malay 
'ffong,  which  the  Dyaks  also  make  use  of,  is 
like  the  Javanese,  thick  with  a  broad  rim, 
and  very  different  from  the  gong  of  the 
Chinese.  Instead  of  the  clanging  noise  of 
tile  latter,  it  gives  out  a  mu filed  sound  of  a 
deep  tone.  The  gong  and  tom-tom  are  used 
hj  the  Dyaks  and  Malavs  in  war,  and  for 
BignaLs  at  night,  and  the  Dyaks  procure 
them  from  the  Malays.  I  said  that  the 
music  struck  up,  for,  rude  as  the  instruments 
were,  thev  modulate  the  sound,  and  kee]) 
time  80  atlmirably,  that  it  was  anything  but 
inharmonious. 

**  A  space  was  now  cleared  in  the  centre 
of  the  house,  and  two  of  the  oldest  warriors 
stepped  into  it  They  were  dressed  in  tur- 
bans, long  loose  jackets,  sashes  round  their 
waists  descending  to  their  feet,  and  small 
bells  were  attached  to  their  ankles.  They 
commenced  by  first  shaking  hands  with  the 
rajah,  and  then  with  all  the  Europeans  pres- 
ent, tliereby  giving  us  to  understand,  as  was 
explained  to  us,  that  the  dance  was  to  be 
considered  only  as  a  spectacle,  and  not  to  be 
taken  in  its  literal  sense,  as  preparatory  to 
an  attack  upon  us,  a  view  of  the  case  in 
which  we  fully  coincided  with  them. 

'*  This  ceremony  being  over,  they  rushed 
into  the  centre  and  gave  a  most  unearthly 
scream,  then  poising  themselves  on  one  foot 
they  described  a  circle  with  the  other,  at 
the  same  time  extending  their  arms  like  the 
wings  of  a  bird,  and  then  meeting  their 
hands,  clapping  them  and  keeping  time 
with  the  music.  After  a  little  while  the 
music  became  louder,  and  suddenly  our  ears 
were  pierced  with  the  whole  of  the  natives 
present  joining  in  the  hideous  war  cry. 
Then  the  motions  and  the  screams  of  the 
dancers  became  more  violent,  and  every- 
thing was  working  up  to  a  state  of  excite- 
ment by  which  even  we  were  influenced. 

^^  Suddenly  a  very  unpleasant  odor  per- 
vaded the  room,  already  too  warm  from  the 
numbers  it  contained.  Involuntarily  we 
held  our  noses,  wondering  what  might  be 
the  cause,  when  we  perceived  that  one  of 
the  warriors  had  stepped  into  the  centre, 
and  suspended  round  the  shoulders  of  each 
dancer  a  human  head  in  a  wide-meshed 
basket  of  rattan.  These  heads  had  been 
taken  in  the  late  Sakarran  business,  and 
were  therefore  but  a  fortnight  old.  They 
were  encased  in  a  wide  network  of  rattan, 
and  were  onuunented  with  beads.  Their 
•tsnch  was  intoletable,  although,  as  we  dis- 


covered upon  after-examination,  when  they 
were  suspended  against  the  wall,  they  had 
been  partially  baked,  and  were  quite  black. 
The  teeth  and  hair  were  quite  perfect,  the 
features  somewhat  shrunk,  and  they  wer3 
altogether  very  fair  specimens  of  pickled 
heaiTs;  but  our  worthv  friends  required  9. 
lesson  from  the  New  Zealanders  in  the  art 
of  preserving. 

'*  The  ai)pearanco  of  the  heads  was  a  sign 
for  the  music  to  play  louder,  for  the  war  cry 
of  the  natives  to  be  more  energetic,  and  for 
the  screams  of  the  dancers  to  be  more  pierc- 
ing. Their  motions  now  became  more 
rapid,  and  the  excitement  in  pi*oporti<m. 
Tlieir  eyes  glistened  with  unwonted  bright- 
ness, the  perspiration  dropped  down  their 
faces;  ard  thus  did  yelling,  dancing,  gongs, 
and  tom-toms  become  more  rapid  and  more 
violent  every  minute,  till  the  dancin^r  war- 
riors were  ready  to  drop.  A  farewell  yell, 
with  emphasis,  was  given  by  flie  surround- 
ing warriors;  immediately  the  music  censed, 
the  danccirs  disaj)peared*  and  the  tumultu- 
ous excitement  and  noise  were  succeeded  by 
a  dead  silenee. 

"  Such  was  the  excitement  communicated, 
that  when  it  was  all  over  we  ourselves 
remained  for  some  time  panting  to  lycover 
our  breath.  Again  we  lighted  our  clKToots, 
and  smoked  for  awhile  the  i)ipe  of  peace. 

"A  quarter  of  an  hour  elai)sed,  and  tlie 
preparations  were  made  for  another  martial 
dance.  This  was  performed  by  two  of  the 
Rajah's  sous,  the  same  young' men  I  have 
previously  made  mention  of.  They  came 
forward  each  having  on  his  arm  one  of  the 
large  Dyak  shields,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  cleared  space  were  two  long  swords 
lyin^  on  the  floor.  The  ceremony  of  shak- 
ing nands,  as  described,  prepamtory  to  the 
former  dance,  was  gone  through;  the  music 
then  struck  up,  and  they  entered  the  arena. 

•*  At  first  they  fconfineU  themselves  to  evo- 
lutions of  defence,  springing  from  one  side 
to  the  other  with  wonderful  qiiickness,  kee[>- 
ing  their  shields  in  front  of  tliein,  falling  on 
one  knee,  and  performing  various  feats  of 
agility.  After  a  short  time,  they  each  seized 
a  sword  and  then  the  display  was  very  re- 
markable, and  proved  what  ugly  customers 
they  must  be  in  single  conflict  Blows  in 
every  direction,  feints  of  every  description, 
were  made  by  both,  but  invariably  received 
upon  the  shield.  Cumbrous  as  these  shields 
were,  no  opening  was  left;  retreating,  pursu- 
ing, dodging,  and  striking,  the  body  was 
never  exposed. 

^^Occasionally,  during  this  performance, 
the  war  cry  was  given  by  the  surrounding 
warriors,  but  the  combatants  held  their 
peace;  in  fact,  they  coidd  not  afibrd  to  open 
their  mouths,  lest  an  opening  sAould  be 
made.  It  was  a  most  masterly  performance, 
and  we  were  delighted  with  it" 

A  rather  curioiis  dance  was  witnessed  by 
Mr.  Boyle  at  a  feast  of  which  an  account  will 
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presently  be  given.  First  two  chiefs  each 
took  a  sword,  and  began  a  maniacal  sort  of 
dance,  which  was  intended  to  be  very  im- 
posing, but  only  succeeded  in  being  very 
ludicrous,  owin^  to  the  fact  that  both  were 
too  much  intoxicated  to  preserve  their  bal- 
ance, and,  being  of  opposite  tempers  in  their 
cups,  one  was  merry  and  the  other  was 
sulky. 

After  this  performance  was  over,  a  tall 
chief  stepped  forward  with  a  whip,  much 
hke  a  cat-o'-nine -tails,  another  produced  a 
human  head,  and  the  two  began  to  chase 
each  other  round  the  veranda  of  the  build- 
ing. Presently,  the  chief  with  the  head 
stopped,  and  with  one  foot  in  the  air  began 
to  pirouette  slowly,  while  he  swung  the  head 
backward  and  forward,  the  chief  with  the 
whip  lashing  vigorously  at  the  spectators, 
and  laughing  derisively  at  each  cut 

After  a  while  these  performers  became 
too  tired  to  proceed  without  refreshment, 
and  their  place  was  taken  by  four  or  five 
others  carrying  blocks  of  wood  having  a 
feather  at  each  end.  The  foreign  guests 
took  these  objects  to  represent  canoes,  but 
were  told  that  they  were  rhinoceros  horn- 
bills,  and  were  thought  by  all  competent 
judges  to  be  fine  works  of  art.  Suddenly  a 
number  of  gongs  were  beaten,  and  over  the 
mass  of  human  beings  arose  swords,  heads, 
rhinoceros  hornbills,  and  cat-o'-nine-tails  in 
profusion,  the  Dyaks  being  for  the  time  half 
mad  with  excitement. 

It  was  remarkable  that  in  this  wild  scene 
no  harm  was  done,  no  blow  was  struck  in 
anger,  and  no  quarrel  took  place.  De- 
corum was  maintained  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  festival,  though  not  one  of  the  revellers 
was  sober,  and  then,  as  Mr.  Boyle  remarks, 
"  a  scene  which,  according  to  all  precedent, 
should  have  been  disgusting,  turned  out  to 
be  pleasantly  amusing." 

This  feast  was  a  very  good  example  of  a 
Dyak  revel.  It  was  given  by  the  chief  Gas- 
ing,  who  was  gorgeously  attired  for  the  oc- 
casion in  an  old  consular  uniform  coat, 
covered  with  gold  lace,  the  top  of  a  dragoon's 
helmet  tied  on  his  head  with  a  handker- 
chief, a  brass  regimental  breastplate  on  his 
forehead,  and  a  plated  tureen  cover  on  his 
breast.  Tliis  tureen  cover,  by  the  way,  was 
the  most  valued  of  Gasing's  possessions,  and 
one  which  was  madly  envied  by  all  the 
neighboring  chiefs.  Boeing  a  tall,  thin  man, 
the  effect  of  his  naked,  lean,  yellow  legs,  ap- 
pearing from  beneath  all  this  splendor,  was 
remarkable. 

lie  had  prepared  his  long  house  carefully 
for  the  festival.  He  had  erected  a  bamboo 
railing  on  the  edge  of  the  veranda,  as  a 
necessacy  precaution  against  accidents,  for 
the  veranda  was  at  a  considerable  height 
fVom  the  ground,  and  the  guests  are  all  ex- 
pected to  be  very  unstcadv  on  their  feet, 
even  if  they  can  stand  at  alt  From  the  top 
of  the  rail  to  the  eaves  of  the  veranda  he 


had  thrown  a  quantity  of  cloths,  so  as  to  al- 
low  the  chiefs  who  sat  under  them  to  be 
sheltered  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

For  this  festival  Gasing  had  been  mak- 
ing preparations  for  months  past,  half-starv- 
ing nimself  in  order  to  collect  the  requisite 
amount  of  provisions,  and  being  likely  to 
find  himself  rather  deeply  in  debt  before*  the 
preparations  were  completed.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  English  guests,  the  smell  of 
Dyak  cookery  is  anything  but  agreeable, 
aiid  one  of  their  favorite  articles  of  food,  the 
fruit  called  the  durian,  exhales  a  most  intol- 
erable odor,  so  that,  if  they  had  not  been 
furnished  with  plenty  of  tobacco,  they 
would  have  been  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
scene. 

The  Dyaks  roast  fowls  without  removing 
the  feathers,  tear  them  joint  from  joint,  and 
so  eat  them.  The}'  have  a  most  extraordi- 
nary liking  for  viands  in  a  nearly  putrid 
state,  such  as  fish  or  molluscs  in  a  verv  ad- 
vanced state  of  decomposition,  eggs  black 
from  age,  and  rotten  fruit,  the  chief  being 
the  durian,  which  smplls  like  all  the  other 
dishes  put  together,  but  with  a  sort  of  pecul- 
iar fragrance  of  its  own.  Even  foreigners 
have  learned  to  like  the  durian,  but  they 
have  not  found  that  it  acclimatizes  them  to 
the  bad  eggs,  burnt  feathers,  and  ver}-  high 
fish. 

This  very  remarkable  fruit  is  about  as 
large  as  a  cocoa-nut,  slightly  oval,  and  is 
covered  with  a  thick,  tough  sl^in,  armed  with 
sharp,  short,  and  stout  spines,  the  bases  of 
which  touch  each  other.  The  skin  is  so 
strong,  that  even  when  it  falls,  as  it  alwavs 
does  when  ripe,  from  a  considerable  heigfit, 
it  does  not  break,  and  the  spines  are  so  sharp 
and  hard,  that,  if  a  durian  falls  on  a  man,  it 
inflicts  a  very  severe  wound,  and  causes  great 
loss  of  blood. 

When  possible  it  is  eaten  fresh,  as  it  falls 
ripe  from  the  tree,  but  it  is  often  cooked 
wnile  still  green,  and,  when  especially  plen- 
tiful, is  preserved  in  jars  by  means  of  salt 
In  this  state  its  natural  odor  is  very  greatly 
increased,  and  the  very  opening  of'^a  Jar  of 
preserved  durians  is  enough  to  drive  a 
stranger  to  the  country  out  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Wallace  gives  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  durian,  mentioning  that,  although 
for  some  lime  the  odor  of  the  fruit  com- 
pletely deterred  him  from  tasting  it,  he  once 
found'  a  ripe  durian  just  fallen  from  the 
tree,  overcame  his  repugnance  to  the  fruit, 
tried  it,  ate  it,  and  became  from  that  moment 
a  confirmed  durian  eater.  The  following  pas- 
sage contains  his  description  of  the  peculiar 
flavor  of  the  durian:  — 

"  The  five  cells  are  satiny  white  within,  and 
are  each  filled  with  an  oval  mass  of  cream- 
colored  pulp,  embedded  in  which  are  two  or 
three  seeds  about  the  size  of  chestnuts. 
This  pulp  is  the  eatable  part,  and  its  con- 
sistence and  flavor  are  indescribable.  A 
rich,  butter-like   custard,   highly   flavored 
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with  almonds,  gives  the  best  general  idea  of 
it,  but  intermingled  with  it  come  wafts  of 
flavor  that  call  to  mind  cream  cheese,  onion 
sauce,  brown  sherry,  and  other  incongrui- 
ties. 

^  Then  there  is  a  rich  glutinous  smooth- 
ness in  the  pulp  which  nothing  else  pos- 
sesses, but  which  adds  to  its  delicacy.  It  is 
neither  acid,  nor  sweet,  nor  juicy,  yet  one 
feels  the  want  of  none  of  these  qualities, 
for  it  is  perfect  as  it  is.  It  produces  no 
nausea  or  other  bad  effect,  and  the  more 
you  eat  of  it  the  less  you  feel  inclined  to 
stop.  In  fact,  to  eat  durians  is  a  new  sensa- 
tion, worth  a*  voyage  to  the  East  to  experi- 
ence." 

Mr.  Wallace,  in  summing  up  the  merits 
of  the  various  fruits  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  says  that  if  he  had  to  fix  on  two 
orn^r,  which  would  represent  the  very  per- 
fection of  flavor  and  refreshing  qualities,  he 
would  choose  the  durian  and  the  orange, 
which  he  terms  the  king  and  queen  of 
froitB. 

Their  national  drink,  called  ^'  tuak,''  is 
worthily  matched  with  the  viands.  It  is  in 
color  like  thin  milk,  and  its  odor  has  been 
forcibly  compared  to  that  of  five  hundred 
negroes  drunk  in  a  slave-pen.  The  same 
traveller,  having  fortified  his  palate  with 
the  strongest  tobacco,  drank  some  of  the 
liquid  in  honor  of  his  host,  and  gives  a  very 
vivid  description  of  its  flavor.  When  first 
taken  into  the  mouth,  it  gives  the  idea  of 
cocoa-nut  milk  gone  very  sour,  and  holding 
in  solution  a  considerable  quantity  of  brown 
sugar  and  old  cheese.  When  it  is  swallowed, 
the  victim  is  conscious  of  a  suflbcating  sensa- 
tion, as  if  the  liquid  were  thickened  with 
starch  and  a  great  quantity  of  the  strongest 
cayenne  pepper,  the  general  effect  produced 
on  the  novice  being  comparable  to  nothing 
but  a  very  bad  attack  of  sea  sickness. 

Strange  to  say,  this  abominable  liquid 
retains  the  strongest  hold  on  three  mil- 
lions of  human  bemgs,  who  can  conceive  no 
greater  luxury  than  the  privilege  of  drink- 
ing it  without  stint.  At  their  feasts  it  is 
kept  in  huge  bathing  jars,  and  is  handed 
about  in  all  kinds  of  vessels,  which  are  con- 
tinually emptied  and  sent  back  to  be  replen- 
ished, so  that  a  continual  stream  of  full  and 
empty  vessels  passes  from  and  to  the  large 
jars. 

Even  if  the  warriors  who  are  invited  to 
the  festival  were  to  feel  inclined  to  sobriety, 
they  would  be  forced  to  drink  by  the  women, 
who  seem  to  think  themselves  bound  to 
make  every  man  completely  intoxicated. 
"  No  Delilah  of  Europe  better  knows  her 
power  to  make  a  fool  of  a  strong  man  than 
one  of  these  Dyak  syrens,  nor  is  more  in- 
clined to  exert  her  fascinations. 

"  The  i^resence  of  the  female  element  was 
soon  felt  in  the  noise  and  confusion,  which 
absolutely  seemed  to  increase.  Several  of 
tlie  girls  were  so  charming  as  to  excuse  the 


infatuation  of  their  victims,  and  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  prettiest  were  the 
most  culpable.  But  ugly  or  beautiful,  old 
or  young,  all  instantly  employed  their  most 
cunning  arts  in  enticing  the  bravest  and 
most  famous  warriors  to  drink  and  drink 
again. 

"  We  saw  a  little  beauty  seat  herself  lov- 
ingly beside  a  tall  fellow  with  a  simple  face 
and  honest  eyes,  whom  she  coaxed  to  toast 
her  from  a  large  jar  which  she  offered  to  his 
lips,  until  he  fairly  fell  backward  upon  the 
floor.  This  satisfactorj'  conclusion  attained, 
his  tormentor,  who,  we  heard,  was  affianced 
to  him,  ran  screaming  with  laughter  to 
bring  seven  other  wretches  as  mischievous 
as  herself  to  leer  at  the  vanquished  lover. 
Raising  her  hopes  to  sport  of  a  liigher 
order,  she  shortly  afler  brought  her  jar  to 
the  spot  where  we  sat,  in  the  hope,  no 
doubt,  of  beguiling  the  white  men  into  the 
same  condition  as  her  other  admirers;  but 
in  Europe  we  are  accustomed  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  more  dangerous  fascinations, 
and  she  relinquished  me  attempt  in  de- 
spair." 

Mr.  St  John  mentions  that  the  men  are 
in  no  way  behind  the  women  in  their  efforts 
to  seduce  their  guests  to  intoxication,  and 
it  is  their  greatest  pride  to  have  as  much 
tuak  drunk  as  possible,  to  drink  their  own 
share  and  remain  comparatively  sober, 
while  all  their  guests  are  laid  prostrate  and 
insensible.  In  fact,  if  we  substitute  punch 
and  port  for  tuak,  and  an  open  veranda  for 
a  closed  dining-room,  there  is  little  differ- 
ence between  the  hospitality  of  the  present 
Dyak  chief  and  that  of  the  average  English 
squire  of  the  last  century. 

A  chief,  for  example,  who  prides  himself 
on  his  strong  head,  will  sit  before  a  huge 
jar  of  tuak,  and  pledge  every  one  around. 
For  every  one  whom  he  serves  he  drinks 
one  cup  himself,  and  it  is  his  ambition  to 
keep  his  seat  after  all  his  companions  are 
insensible.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  that 
any  man  can  drink  an  equal  amount  with 
ten  or  twelve  others,  and  it  is  most  likely 
that  he  forces  the  tuak  on  them  so  fast  that 
they  are  soon  rendered  incapable  of  seeing 
whether  their  host  drinks  or  not  They  are 
very  proud  of  being  fresh  on  the  following 
morning,  and  boast  that  although  their 
guests,  who  belonged  to  another  tribe,  had 
severe  headaches,  they  themselves  suffered 
nothing  at  all. 

It  is  partlv  by  means  of  appealing  to  this 
pride  tnat  tne  girls  are  able  to  make  the 
men  drink  to  tne  extent  which  has  been 
mentioned,  and  they  derive  so  much  amuse- 
ment from  exercising  their  power  that  they 
lose  no  opportunity  that  falls  in  their  way, 
and  essay  their  blandishments  even  when 
there  is  no  definite  feast 

Once,  when  Mr.  St  John  had  travelled 
from  the  Sibuyan  Dyaks  to  the  Bukars,  he 
and  his  guides  were  received,  as  usual,  in 
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the  head  house.  While  the  English  guests 
were  making  their  toilet,  two  younc  Dyak 
girls  came  very  gently  up  the  ladder  and 
slipped  into  the  chamber.  Now  the  head 
house  is,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  the 
bachelors'  hall,  and  consequently  the  girls 
had  no  business  there.  So,  pretending  not 
to  see  them,  the  white  men  proceeded  with 
tlicir  toilets,  and  quietly  watched  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  two  girls,  after  glancing  cautiously  at 
the  strangers,  and  thinking  themselves  un- 
observed, made  their  way  to  the  Dyak 
fuides,  each  having  in  her  hands  a  vast 
owl  of  fresh  tuak,  which  they  ofiered  to  the 
visitors.  The  young  men,  knowing  their 
object,  declined  to  drink,  and  thereby  drew 
on  themselves  a  battery  of  mixed  blandish- 
ments and  reproaches.  Above  all,  they 
were  entreated  not  to  inflict  on  the  girls  the 
shame  of  refusing  their  gift,  and  making 
them  take  it  back,  to  be  laughed  at  by  all 
their  friends. 

Cajolery,  honied  words,  and  caresses  hav- 
ing been  resisted,  they  tried  the  eft'ect  of 
ridicule,  and  their  taunts  succeeded  where 
their  coaxings  failed.  '"  WhatI "  said  thoy, 
"  are  the  Sibuyans  so  weak-headed  as  to  be 
afraid  of  drinking  Bukar  tuak?"  This 
touched  the  visitors  on  a  very  tender  point. 
The  Sibuyans  specially  pride  themselves  on 
the  strength  of  their  heads  and  of  their 
tuak,  and  a  refusal  to  drink  was  thus  made 
tantamount  to  a  confession  of  inferiority  in 
both  respects.  So  they  raised  the  huge 
bowls  to  their  lips,  and  were  allowed  no 


peace  until  they  had  drained  the 
when  their  tempters  ran  away 
knowing  that  in  a  very  short  tim^ 
victims  would  be  senseless. 

It  is  a  most  extraordinary  thii 
Dvak  women,  most  of  whom  do  n 
all,  and  very  few  drink  even  n 
take  such  a  delight  in  forcing  tib 
intoxication.  The  yoanfffinrb as 
successful  temptresses,  lliey  ta 
tage  of  their  youtb.  and  beaal]^,  ■ 
all  their  fascinatioDB  to  inyeiidi 
into  drinking.    No  man  is  safe  m 

Their  brothers,  firiends,  and  i 
betrothed,  fall,  as  we  have  seen, 
their  blandishments.  They  will  i 
perfect  strangers,  get  up  a  tliil 
lavish  all  their  encliantmenti  v 
like  Circe  of  old,  until  they  litti 
their  helpless  admirers  to  a  stall 
ter  than  that  of  the  mytho1o|^ 
Even  after  the  men  have  sail 
ground,  and  are  incapable  of  r^ 
to  their  lips,  the  women  think  th< 
quite  completed,  and  pour  the 
the  throats  of  the  helpless  me 
''  Dyak  Feast,"  which  the  artist  hi 
drawn  on  the  opposite  page,  the 
dresses  of  these  Eastern  syrens  a 
ted. 

Yet,  although  on  such  occasion 
themselves  over  to  utter  drunki 
Dyaks  are  a  sober  race,  and  exec 
feasts,  or  when  beset  by  wome 
singularly  temperate^  the  betel-4 
ing  the  place  of  all  intoxicating 
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I^architecture  of  the  Dyaks  is  very  pe- 
The  reader  may  find  a  Dyak  village 
inted  on  page  1153. 

the  first  place,  the  houses  are  all  huilt 
Its,  some  of  them  twenty  feet  in 
it,  and  the  mode  of  access  to  them  is 
ibing  up  a  notched  pole,  which  an- 
il the  purpose  of  a  ladder.  The  chief 
Bog  in  every  village,  and  indeed  practi- 
r  the  village  itself,  is  the  long  nouse, 
h  is  of  wonderfully  large  dimensions. 
of  these  houses,  measured  by  Mr.  St. 
I,  was  more  than    five    hundred    and 

tfeet  long,  and  was  inhabited  by  nearly 
indred  people, 
iroughout  the  entire  length  of  the 
•  runs  the  broad  veranda  or  common 
ly  which  is  open  to  all  the  members,  and 
a  side  are  rooms  partitioned  off  for  the 
rent  families,  as  many  as  sixty  or  sev- 
lach  rooms  being  sometimes  seen  in 
long  house.  Although  the  veranda  is 
non  ground  to  all  the  tribe,  and  in  it 
nembers  ^o  through  their  various  sed- 
ty  occupations,  eacn  family  occupies  by 
consent  the  portion  of  the  veranda 
lite  their  own  rooms, 
leae  rooms  are  strictly  private,  and 
I  except  the  members  of  the  family,  or 
inUmate  Mends,  would  think  of  enter- 
bem.  The  chief  or  Orang-kaya  of  the 
house  has  a  much  larger  room  than  the 
«,  and  the  space  in  front  of  his  room  is 
dered  to  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
r.  duefii  and  eoimcillons  wid,  although 


free  to  all  the  inhabitants,  is  frequented  al- 
most entirely  by  the  old  men  and  warriors 
of  known  courage. 

One  of  the  rooms  inhabited  by  the  Orang- 
kaya  was  visited  by  Mr.  Boyle,  and  was  not 
an  attractive  apartment  On  each  side  of 
the  entrance  there  was  a  piece  of  furniture 
somewhat  resembling  an  old  English  plate- 
rack,  upon  the  lower  shelf  of  which  was 
placed  a  fiat  stone.  In  spite  of  the  heat, 
which  was  terrific,  a  large  fire  was  burning 
on  the  stone,  and  on  the  range  above  were 
wood,  rice,  pots,  and  other  utensils.  There 
was  no  chimney  to  the  house,  but  a  sort  of 
fiap  in  the  roof  was  lifted  up,  and  kept  open 
by  a  notched  stick.  This  fiap  answered  both 
for  window  and  chimney,  and  when  it  was 
closed  the  room  was  in  total  darkness,  be- 
side bein^  at  once  filled  with  smoke. 

The  height  of  the  chamber  was  barely 
seven  feet,  and  the  space  was  rendered  still 
more  limited  by  the  weapons,  girdles,  mats, 
mosquito  curtains,  strings  of  boars'  tusks, 
aprons,  and  other  property,  that  hung  from 
the  rafters.  The  sides  were  adorned  with  a 
quantity  of  English  and  Dutch  crockery, 
each  piece  being  in  a  separate  rattan  basket 
and  suspended  from  the  wall.  The  house 
being  an  old  one,  the  smell  was  abominable; 
and  the  Orang-kaya's  chamber  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  singularly  uncomfortable  residence* 

A  number  of  fire-places,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  population  of  the  house,  are  ar- 
ranged along  the  veranda,  and^  as  a  ^eii^T^V 
rulCi  one  of  the  piiodti^^  \aA<i^T%  i\s«»d:s 
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mentioned  is  placed  at  either  end,  so  that 
when  a  visitor  enters  the  house,  he  sees 
throughout  its  entire  length,  the  range  of  his 
eye  being  only  interrupted  by  the  posts, 
which  after  supporting  the  floor  pass  upward 
and  serve  also  to  support  the  roof.  Outside 
this  veranda  extends  another,  called  the 
outer  veranda.  It  has  no  root,  and  is  ex- 
posed to  the  blazing  sunbeams.  It  is  used, 
not  as  a  habitation,  but  as  a  kind  of  store- 
house and  drying  ground. 

As  the  flooring  is  made  of  bamboo,  the 
Dyaks  can  easily,  if  they  choose,  keep  the 
interior  of  their  rooms  clean.  This,  however, 
they  seldom  choose  to  do,  limiting  their 
cleanliness  to  the  simple  process  of  sweeping 
any  offal  through  the  floor  so  as  to  fall  under 
the  house.  Thev  never  think  of  removing 
it  after  it  has  fallen,  so  that  by  degrees  the 
heaps  of  refuse  become  higher  and  higher, 
and  gradually  diminish  the  distance  be- 
tween the  floor  of  the  house  and  the  soil  be- 
neath. In  some  of  the  older  houses,  these 
heaps  of  rubbish  have  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent |hat  when  the  pi^s  are  grubbing  in  them 
their  backs  touch  me  bamboo  flooring  of 
tlie  house. 

The  reason  for  building  the  Dyak  houses 
on  piles  are  several,  the  chief  being  that 
such  a  house  acts  as  a  fort  in  case  of  attack. 
The  custom  of  building  on  piles  is  universal, 
but  only  those  tribes  that  are  liable  to  in- 
vasion employ  piles  of  the  height  which  have 
been  mentioned.  This  mode  of  architecture 
also  protects  the  inhabitants  from  floods  and 
from  the  intrusion  of  reptiles.  The  Dyaks 
do  not  use  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  before 
they  learned  the  use  of  flre-arms,  a  house 
built  on  piles  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in 
height  made  a  very  secure  fort,  which  could 
not  be  fired,  and  which  exposed  the  storm- 
ing party  to  certain  and  heavy  loss.  Even 
since  the  English  have  taken  up  their  res- 
idence in  Borneo,  some  of  these  houses,  be- 
longing to  revolted  chiefs,  have  given  great 
trouble  before  they  could  be  taken,  artillery 
appearing  to  be  the  only  weapon  to  which 
they  at  once  succumb. 

The  piles  are  made  of  the  hardest  iron- 
wood,  and  are  very  thick,  much  thicker  than 
is  needed  for  the  support  of  the  house.  The 
reason  for  this  strength  and  thickness  is,  that 
in  case  of  attack,  the  assailing  party  dash 
under  the  house,  protecting  themselves  from 
missiles  by  a  canoe  which  they  turn  keel 
upward,  and  hold  over  their  heads  while  they 
chop  at  the  posts,  so  as  to  bring  the  house 
and  its  defenders  down  together.  If  the 
postfi  are  but  moderately  stout,  they  will 
sometimes  succeed ;  but  if  they  are  very  thick 
and  strong,  the  defenders  can  remove  part  of 
the  floor,  and  throw  on  the  attacking  party 
weights  sufficiently  heavy  to  break  through 
their  roof  and  kill  them. 

It  is  probable  that  the  custom  of  building 
houses  on  piles  is  partly  derived  from  the 
Malay  fashion  of  erecting  buildings  over  the 


water.  The  Dyaks  copied  this  plan,  and 
became  so  used  to  it  that  when  they  built 
inland  they  still  continued  the  practice.  The 
same  theory  accounts  for  the  habit  already 
mentioned  of  throwing  all  kinds  of  oflal 
through  the  open  bamboo  flooring.  This 
custom  was  cleanly  enough  when  the  houses 
were  built  over  the  water,  but  became  a 
source  of  utter  pollution  when  they  were 
erected  on  land,  and  the  oflal  was  allowed  to 
accumulate  below,  undisturbed  except  b}*  the 
dogs  and  pigs. 

Most  of  these  houses  are  built  rather  high 
up  the  rivers,  especially  upon  the  tributary 
streams;  and  booms,  composed  of  bamboos 
and  rattans,  are  fastened  across  the  stream 
below  them,  so  as  to  hinder  the  advance  of 
the  enemy's  canoes.  The  thatch,  as  well  as 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  material,  is  ob- 
tained from  the  nipa  palm,  a  tree  which  to 
the  Borneans  is  almost  a  necessity  of  exist- 
ence, and  supplies  a  vast  number  of  their 
wants.  It  grows  in  large  mimbcrs  at  the 
water's  edge*,^  its  huge  leaves,  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  length,  projecting  like  the 
fronds  of  vast  ferns. 

When  dried,  the  leaves  are  woven  into  a 
sort  of  matted  fabric  called  "  ataps, "  which 
is  used  sometimes  as  thatch,  sometimes  as 
the  indispensable  covering  of  boats,  and 
sometimes  even  as  walls  of  houses,  tlie  mats 
being  fastened  from  post  to  post  By  the 
use  of  these  ataps  certain  portions  of  the  roof 
can  be  raised  on  sticks  in  trnp-door  fashion, 
so  as  to  answer  the  double  purpose  of  ad- 
mitting light  and  securing  velitilation. 

Various  other  mats  are  made  of  the  nipa 

?alm  leaf,  and  so  are  hats  and  similar  articles, 
'he  entire  leaf  is  often  used  in  canoes  as  an 
extemporized  sail,  the  leaf  being  fastened 
upright,  and  driving  the  boat  onward  at  a 
very  fair  pace.  Besides  these  uses  the  nipa 
leaves,  wnen  young,  are  dressed  as  vege- 
tables, and  are  both  agreeable  and  nutritious, 
and  the  fine  inner  leaves,  when  dried,  are 
rolled  round  tobacco  so  as  to  form  cigars. 

From  the  root  and  stem  a  coarse  sugar 
is  made,  which  is  used  for  all  general  pur- 
poses; for,  although  the  sugar-cane  grows 
magnificently  in  fiorneo,  the  natives  only 
consider  it  in  the  light  of  a  sweetmeat.  It 
seems  rather  strange  that  sugar  and  salt 
should  be  extracted  from  the  same  plant,  but 
such  is  really  the  case,  and  salt-making  is 
one  of  the  principal  occupations  of  some  of 
the  tribes. 

They  gather  great  quantities  of  the  nipa 
root,  and  burn  them.  The  ashes  are  then 
swept  together,  and  thrown  into  shallow 
pans  half  filled  with  water,  so  that  tlie  salt 
IS  dissolved  and  remains  in  the  water,  while 
the  charcoal  and  woody  particles  float  at  the 
surface,  andean  be  skimmed  ofL  When  the 
water  is  clear,  the  nans  are  placed  over  the 
fire  and  the  water  ariven  off  by  evaporation, 
after  which  the  salt,  which  remains  on  the 
bottom  and  aides  of  the  pans,  is  sensed  ofL 
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It  is  of  a  coarse  and  decidedly  bitter  char- 
acter, but  it  is  much  liked  by  the  natives, 
and  even  the  European  settlers  soon  become 
accustomed  to  it  Salt  is  imported  largely 
from  Siam,  but  the  Borneans  prefer  that  of 
their  own  manufacture  for  home  use,  re- 
serving the  Siamese  salt  for  preserving 
fish. 

The  nipa  and  the  mangrove  grow  in 
similar  localities  and  on  the  same  streams, 
and  are  useful  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
ascending  rivers,  as  they  know  that  the  water 
is  always  shallow  where  the  mangrove  grgws, 
and  deep  near  the  nipa. 

In  the  olden  times,  when  a  long  house  was 
projected,  the  erection  of  the  first  post  was 
always  accompanied  by  a  human  sacrifice, 
precisely  as  has  been  mentioned  of  several 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  St  John  saw 
one  of  these  houses  where  a  human  sacrifice 
had  been  made.  A  deep  hole  was  dug  in  the 
ground,  and  the  huge  post,  which,  as  the 
reader  may  remember,  is  cut  from  the 
trunk  of  the  hardest  and  neaviest  wood  which 
can  be  found,  was  suspended  over  it  by 
rattan  lashin^^s.  A  girl  was  laid  at  the 
bottom  of  the  nole,  and  at  a  given  signal  the 
lashings  were  cut,  permitting  the  post  to 
drop  into  the  hole,  and  crusn  the  girl  to 
atoms. 

The  same  traveller  saw  a  ceremony  among 
the  <^uop  Dyaks,  which  showed  that  the 
principle  of  sacrifice  still  remained,  though 
the  victim  was  of  a  different  character.  The 
builder  wanted  to  raise  a  flag-staff"  near  his 
house,  and  proceeded  on  exactly  the  same 
plan.  The  excavation  was  made,  the  pole 
was  suspended  by  a  rattan,  but,  instead  of  a 
human  being,  a  fowl  was  bound  and  laid  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hole,  so  as  to  be  crushed 
to  death  when  the  lashings  were  cut. 

These  houses  are  often  ai)proached  by 
bridges,  which  are  very  curious  structures, 
so  apparently  fragile  that  they  seem  unable 
to  sustain  the  weight  of  a  human  being,  and 
of  so  slight  a  character  that  to  traverse  them 
seems  to  imply  the  skill  of  a  rope  dancer.  As 
these  houses  are  often  built  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill,  a  pole  is  laid  from  the  platform  to 
the  hill,  ana,  if  it  be  a  tolerably  long  one, 
supported  by  several  rattan  ropes  fastened 
to  trees.  A  very  slight  bamboo  handrail  is 
fastened  a  little  above  it,  and  the  bridge  is 
considered  as  complete. 

One  of  these  simple  bridges  is  shown  in 
illustration  No.  2,  on  the  1163d  page,  which 

gives  a  good  idea  of  the  height  of  the 
ouse  and  its  general  style  of  architecture. 
Near  the  foreground  is  a  man  engaged  in 
making  fire  by  means  of  twirling  one  stick 
upon  another,  precisely  as  is  done  by  the 
Kaffirs  and  other  savage  tribes.  There  is, 
however,  one  iniprovement  on  the  usual 
mode.  Instead  or  merely  causing  a  pointed 
stick  to  revolve  upon  another,  the  Dyaks 
use  instead  of  the  lower  stick  a  thick  slab  of 
Tery  dry  wood,  with  a  deep  groove  cut  on 


one  side  of  it,  and  a  small  hole  on  the  other, 
bored  down  to  the  groovy 

When  the  Dvak  wishes  to  procure  fire,  he 
places  the  wooden  slab  on  the  ground  with 
the  groove  undermost,  and  inserts  his 
pointed  stick  in  the  little  hole  and  twirls 
it  rapidly  between  his  hands.  The  revolu- 
tion of  the  stick  soon  causes  a  current  of  air 
to  pass  through  the  groove,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  fire  is  rapidly  blown  up  as  soon 
as  the  wood  is  heated  to  the  proper  extent 
In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  much 
labor  is  saved,  as  the  firemakcr  is  not 
obliged  to  stop  at  intervals  to  blow  upon  the 
just  kindled  dust  which  collects  in  the  little 
hole  around  the  firestick.  Some  tribes 
merely  cut  two  cross  grooves  on  the  lower 
piece  of  wood,  and  insert  the  point  of  the 
firestick  at  their  intersection. 

The  Saribas  and  Sakarrang  Dyaks  have  a 
very  remarkable  instrument  foV  obtaining 
fire,  called  by^hem  "  besi-api."  It  consiste 
of  a  metal  tube,  about  three  inches  in  length, 
with  a  piston  working  nearly  air-ti^ht  in  it 
A  piece  of  dry  stuff"  by  way  of  tinder  is  in- 
troduced into  the  tube,  the  piston  rod  is 
slapped  smartly  down  and  withdrawn  with  a 
jork,  when  the  tinder  is  seen  to  be  on  fire. 
Europeans  find  that  to  manage  the  bcsi-api 
is  as  difficult  a  task  as  to  procure  fire  by 
two  sticks.  The  reader  may  remember 
that  a  machine  of  similar  construction  is 
sold  at  the  philosophical  instrument  mak- 
ers, and  that  a  piece  of  German  tinder  is 
lighted  by  the  sudden  compression  of  the  air. 

Another  form  of  the  besi-api  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Boyle:  —  "Among  some  ot 
the  Dyak  tribes  there  is  a  manner  of  strik- 
ing fire  much  more  extraordinary.  The 
instrument  used  is  a  slender  cube  of  lead, 
which  fits  tightly  in  a  case  of  bamboo.  The 
top  of  the  cube  is  hollowed  into  a  cup,  and 
when  fire  is  required  this  cup  is  filled  with 
tinder,  the  leaden  piston  is  held  upright  in 
the  left  hand,  the  bamboo  case  is  thrust 
sharply  down  over  it,  as  quickly  withdrawn, 
and  the  tinder  is  found  to  be  lighted.  The 
natives  say  that  no  metal  but  lead  will  pro- 
duce the  effect." 

The  same  traveller  gives  an  account  of 
another  mode  of  obtaaning  fire:  —  "An- 
other interesting  phenomenon  these  natives 
showed  us,  which,  though  no  doubt  easily 
explained  on  scientific  principles,  appeared 
very  remarkable.  As  we  sat  in  the  veranda 
my  cheroot  went  out,  and  I  asked  one  of  the 
Dvaks  squatted  at  our  side  to  give  me  a 
light 

"  He  took  from  his  box  of  bamboo  a  piece 
of  pitcher  and  a  little  tinder;  put  the  lat- 
ter upon  the  pitcher  and  held  it  under  his 
thumb,  struck  sharply  against  the  bamboo, 
and  instantly  offered  me  the  tinder  lighted. 
Several  times  subsequently  we  watched 
them  obtain  fire  by  this  means,  but  failed 
to  make  out  a  reasonable  theory  for  the  re- 
sult" 
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Even  rivers  are  bridged  over  in  the  same 
Bimphi,  but  really  ^flicacious  manner,  as  the 
aj)proacbcs  to  the  houses.  The  mountain 
streams  alternate  greatly  in  dei)th  and  rapid- 
ity, an<l  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  lor  a 
heavy  rain  to  raise  a  river  some  forty  leet  in 
its  di:ep  and  rocky  channel,  and  even  after  a 
Bingle  heavy  shower  the  fords  are  rendered 
impassable.  In  consequence  of  this  uncer- 
tainly, the  Dyaks  ^hrow  across  the  chasms 
such' bridges  as  are  described  by  Mr.  St. 
John: — 

"  How  light  and  elegant  do  these  suspen- 
sion-bridges look  I  One,  in  particular,  I  will 
attempt  to  describe.  It  was  a  broad  part  of 
the  Ktnam,  and  two  fine  old  trees  hung  over 
the  water  opposite  to  each  other.  Long 
bamboos  lashed  together  formed  the  main 
portion,  and  were  fastened  by  smaller  ones 
to  the  branches  a])ove;  railings  on  either 
side  were  added  to  give  greater  strength  and 
security,  yet  the  whole  affjflr  appeared  so 
flimsy,  and  was  so  far  above  the  stream,  that 
wluui  we  saw  a  woman  and  child  pass  over 
it  we  drew  our  breath  until  they  were  safe 
on  the  other  side.  And  yet  we  knew  that 
they  were  secure. 

"  I  have  often  passed  over  them  myself; 
they  are  of  the  width  of  one  bamboo,  but 
the  side  railings  give  one  confidence.  Acci- 
dents do  hap])en  from  carelessly  allowing 
tlio  rattan  lashings  to  rot  Once,  when 
pressed  for  time,  I  was  passing  rapidly 
across  with  many  men  following  close  be- 
hind me,  when  it  began  to  sway  most  un- 
pleasantly, and  crack!  crack  I  was  heard  as 
several  of  the  supports  gave  way.  Most  of 
my  uuni  were  fortunatelv  not  near  the  cen- 
tre, and  relieved  the  l)ridge  of  their  weight 
by  clinging  to  the  branches,  otherwise  those 
who  were  with  me  in  the  middle  would  liave 
been  precipitated  on  the  rocks  below.  After 
that,  we  alwa^'s  passed  singly  over  such  neg- 
lected bridges.'' 

The  domestic  manufhctures  of  the  Dyaks 
are  of  a  very  high  order,  and  display  a  won- 
derful amount  of  artistic  t'uste.  The  mode 
of  building  canoes  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, but  the  principal  tool*  of  the  canoe 
maker  is  too  curious  to  be  passed  over.  The 
implem(>nt  in  question  is  singularly  ingen- 
ious, combining  within  itself  a  number  of 
qualifications.  The  general  appearance  of 
it  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  illustra- 
tion, which  is  drawn  from  a  specimen  pre- 
sented to  me  by  C.  T.  C.  Grant,  Esq. 

It  is  apparently  a  most  insignificant  tool, 
hardly  worthy  the  hands  of  a  child;  and 
yet,  when  wielded  by  a  Dyak,  it  pro<luce8 
the  most  remarkable  results.  The  handle  is 
only  ten  inches  in  length,  and  the  blade 
measures  barely  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
across  the  widest  part  The  handle  is 
made  of  two  portions,  united  with  a  strong 
lashing  of  rattan,  backed  up  by  cement. 
The  lower  portion,  which  is  curved  exactly 


like  the  hilts  of  the  Dyak  swonh 
of  a  soft  and  light  wood,  while  tl 

Eart,  which  carries  the  head,  is  n 
ard,  strong,  and  moderately  elas 


ADZ£-AX£. 


The  liead  is  made  of  iron,  mostly  i 
and  is  in  all  probability  formed  on  t 
of  a  stone  implement  that  was  fii 
use.  As  the  reader  may  see,  it 
to  the  wood  by  rattan,  exactly 
heads  of  the  ^Folvnesian  axet 
their  places  by  lashings  of  plait 

But  hero  the  resemblance  endL! 
of  the  Polynesian  axe  is  immoi 
the  essence  of  the  Bomean  aze 
head  can  be  shifted  ^t  will,  by  tiH 
of  the  rattan  lashing,  reveniiig  M 
ing  it,  so  that  it  forms  an  azeiMF 
as  the  user  desires.  The  reite. 
member  that  the  Banjai  tribe  ofi 
Africa  have  an  axe  made  on  i| 
principle,  though  in  their  caae  tti 
IS  accomplishexl  by  cutting  bditt 
angles  to  each  other,  throogh  « 
shank  of  the  iron  head  can  be  pMv| 
p.  304,  figs.  4,  5.)  L 

With  this  tinj  instrument  the  1 
only  shape  their  planki,  bat  eal| 
largest  trees  with  a  rapidity  tintfl 
workman  could  scarcely  equal,  in  i|l 

Th^  bM! 


superiority  of  his 
curious  method   of  df 
from  a  space  of   ground. 
awav  all  tne  underwood  wifli 
or  choppers,  and  then,  witb 
cut  the  larger  trees  ratber 
through,  leaving  the  largest  to: 
tree  is  then  felled,  and,  as  all 
bound    together   with    rattsus 
creepers,  it  brings  down  all  the  < 
its  falL 

Although  the  iron  wbicb  the  Dy 
mostly  imported,  tbey  are  capable 
ing  their  own  metal  by  a  Teiy  lii 
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By  way  of  a  crucible,  they  dig  a 
Q  pit  in  the  ground,  and  perforate  the 
8  with  holes,  through  which  currents  of 
can  be  passed  by  means  of  the  native 
ows.  Charcoal  is  first  placed  in  the  pit, 
.  then  the  ore,  well  broken,  is  laid  on  the 
icoal ;  and  so  the  Dyak  workmen  proceed 
111  the  pit  with  alternate  layers  of  char- 
tand  ore.  A  light  is  then  introduced  by 
ms  of  a  hole,  the  bellows  are  worked,  anil 
k short  time  the  metal  is  smelted.  Al- 
igh  oiwh  man  is  generally  capable  of 
kin;5  his  own  tools  on  a  pmch,  there  is 
iralU^  a  man  in  each  village  who  is  a 
fessional  blacksmith,  and  makes  his  liv- 
by  for«xing  spear  heads  and  parang 
ks^  as  well  as  by  keeping  the  weapons 
he  vilLigers  in  repair. 

basket  work  of  the  Dyaks  is  exceed- 
f*>«3d,  color  as  well  as  form  being 
ill  the  manufiU'ture.  The  basket 
tainbok  is  made  of  the  nipa  palm  leaf, 
strii>s  not  quite  the  twelilh  of  an 
ride,  and  stained  alternately  yellow 
Those  are  interwoven  so  as  to  pro- 
la  considerable  variety  of  pattern,  some- 
rescmbliug  that  which  is  used  in  the 
and  other  woven  fabrics.  These 
are  nearly  all  combinations  of  the 
the  zigzag,  and  the  diamond;  the 
however,  being  notliing  more  than 
ire  turned  diagonall}'. 
Lough  made  in  cylindrical  form,  the 
is  slightly  squared  by  means  of  four 
of  hard  red  wood,  which  are  tightly 
;d  to  the  basket  by  rattan  lashing. 
I  bottom  of  the  basket  is  squared  In  a 
manner,  so  as  to  flatten  it  and  enable 
b  stand  upright,  and  is  defended  by 
^r  strips  of  wood  than  those  which  run 
Ihe  sides.  Tlie  lid  is  guarded  by  two 
|a-strips  of  wood,  and  both  the  lid  and 
flop  of  the  basket  are  strengthened  by 
'  umilar  strips  bound  firmly  round  their 
S8.  This  basket  is  exceedingly  light, 
Sc,  strong,  easily  carried,  and  fully  war- 
■  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held. 
|rix>ks  are  made  of  almost  all  sizes,  and 
Lextensively  used  by  the  Dyaks,  the  Ma- 
L  and  the  European  colonists, 
iats  of  various  kinds  are  made  by  this 
jBoious  people.  One  of  these  mats,  which 
ki  mv  possession,  is  a  wonderful  specimen 
l>yak  work.'  It  is  nine  feet  long  and  hve 
le,and  is  made  of  rattan,  cut  into  very 
TOW  strips  —  not  wider,  indeed,  than 
te  of  the  enlarged  patterns  of  the  tambok 
ket  These  strips  are  interwoven  with 
h  skill  as  to  form  an  intricate  and  artistic 
lem.  The  centre  of  the  mat  is  occupied 
a  number  of  spiral  patterns,  two  inches 
liameter,  the  spiral  being  produced  by 
ensions   of    the    zigzag    already   men- 

jround  the  spirals  are  three  distinct  bor- 
1,  each  wiHi  a  definite  pattern,  and  the 
»le  is  edged  by  a  sort  of  selvage,  which 


gives  strength  to  the  fabric,  and  prevents  it 
from  being  torn.  This  kind  of  mat  is  ex- 
ceedingly durable,  the  specimen  in  question 
having  been  long  used  in  Borneo,  then 
brought  over  to  England,  and  employ i:d  as 
a  floor-cloth ;  and,altYiough  cut  in  one  or  two 
places  by  chair-legs,  is  on  the  whole  as  lirm 
as  when  it  was  made.  As  the  rattan  has  not 
been  dyed,  the  color  of  the  mat  is  a  pale  vel- 
low;  but  the  pattern  comes  out  with  wontler- 
ful  distinctm^ss,  just  as  is  the  case  with  good 
English  table  linen. 

Like  all  uncivilized  people,  the  Dyaks 
never  hurry  themselves  about  their  manu- 
factures. I'ime  is  no  object  to  them;  there 
is  none  of  the  competition  which  hurries 
European  workmen  through  life.  The 
women,  who  make  these  beautiful  mats,  go 
about  their  work  in  a  very  leisurely  way, 
interweaving  the  slender  rattan  strips  with 
infinite  care,  and  certainly  producing  work 
that  is  thorough  and  sound. 

The  rattan  is  split  in  rather  a  curious 
manner.  On  account  of  the  direction  and 
length  of  its  fibre,  it  will  split  almost  ad 
infinitum  into  perfectly  straight  strips  of 
very  great  length,  so  that  the  only  difiiculty 
is  to  cut  the  slips  of  precisely  the  same 
width.  The  knives  with  which  this  task  is 
performed  are  rather  peculiar.  One  of  them 
nas  already  been  described  on  page  1125.  as 
an  appendage  to  the  Bornean  sword;  out 
there  is  another  which  is  so  remarkable  that 
it  deserves  a  separate  description. 

The  handle  is  bent  at  an  angle  like  that 
of  the  parang-latok,  described  and  ligured 
on  the  page  to  which  reference  was  just 
made.  In  order  to  produce  this  eftect,  the 
handle  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  the 
ends  of  which  are  bevelled  ott',  so  that  when 
they  are  placed  together  they  produce  the 
angular  form  which  is  desired.  The  two 
pieces  are  fitted  very  neatly  together,  and 
the  joint  is  strengthened  by  a  thick  coating 
of  cement  The  handle  is  further  orna- 
mented by  having  a  long  piece  of  brass  wire 
coiled  tightly  round  it,  and  is  finished  off  at 
the  end  with  the  same  kind  of  cement  as 
that  which  is  used  at  the  joint 

Not  only  does  the  handle  resemble  that  of 
the  parang,  but  there  is  a  great  re8eml)lance 
between  the  blades  of  the  sword  and  the 
knife.  The  blade  of  this  knife  has  been 
forged  out  of  a  square  bar  of  steel,  which 
has  been  first  flattened,  and  then  beaten  out 
into  the  slightly  curved  form  which  is  so 
largely  used  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  world. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  sword  knife  already 
described,  this  implement  is  used  bv  putting 
the  handle  under  the  left  arm  and  holding 
the  blade  firmly  in  front  of  the  body,  while 
both  hands  are  at  liberty  to  press  the  end  of 
the  rattan  against  the  edge  of  the  knife,  and 
so  to  split  it  into  as  many  strips  as  are  needed. 
In  spite  of  the  comparative  roughness  of  the 
manufacture,  which  dispenA^A  m\)^  ^  ^t^^l^ 
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and  polish,  the  knife  can  take  a  very  fine 
edge;  and  my  own  specimen,  after  having 
sunered  rather  rou^h  usage,  is  so  sharp  that 
I  have  just  mended  a  pen  with  it,  and  cut  a 
piece  of  note  paper  edgewise.  Tlie  blade  of 
this  knife  is  eleven  inches  in  length. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  sharpness  of  the 
edge,  the  Dyak  carries  the  knife  in  a  sheath 
made  simply  of  a  small  joint  of  bamboo, 
closed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  natural  knot, 
and  carefully  wrapped  at  each  end  with  rat- 
tan to  prevent  it  from  splitting. 

The  cotton  fabrics  are  entirely  made  by 
the  women,  from  the  preparation  of  the 
thread  to  the  weaving  of  the  stuffl  They 
beat  out  the  cotton  with  small  sticks,  and, 
by  means  of  a  rude  sort  of  wheel,  spin  it  out 
into  thread  very  rapidly.  They  cannot 
compete  with  the  English  manufacturer 
in  fineness  of  thread,  but  in  durability  there 
is  no  comparison  between  the  two,  the  Dyak 
thread  being  stronger  than  th<at  made  iu 
England,  and  the  dye  with  which  it  is 
stained  being  so  permanent  that  no  fabric 
wears  so  well  as  that  wliich  is  of  native 
manufacture. 

Although  we  can  hardly  rank  the  Dyak 
jars  among  native  manufactures,  they  play 
80  important  a  part  in  the  domestic  lire  of 
these  tribes  that  they  cannot  be  passed  over 
without  some  notice. 

The  Dyaks  have  no  real  currency,  and 
can  scarcely  be  made  to  understand  it 
They  perfectly  comprehend  direct  barter, 
but  the  secondary  barter  by  means  of  a  cir- 
culating medium  is,  as  a  rule,  beyond  an 
ordinary  Dyak.  He  will  take  some  goods 
to  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
them  for  some  article  which  he  wants;  but 
he  has  no  idea  of  selling  his  goods  for  money, 
and  buying  with  that  money  the  needed 
article. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  brass  guns 
have  already  been  mentioned  as  a  sort  of 
currency.  These  arc  nothing  more  or  less 
than  cannon  of  various  sizes,  which  are  val- 
ued by  weight,  and  form  a  sort  of  standard 
by  which  prices  are  measured,  like  the  Eng- 
lish pound  or  the  French  franc.  They  are 
bored  to  carry  balls  from  one  to  two  pounds 
weight,  and,  though  regarded  chiefly  in  the 
light  of  money,  are  serviceable  weapons,  and 
can  throw  a  ball  to  a  considerable  distance. 
There  is  an  advantage  about  this  kind  of 
currency.  It  is  not  easily  stolen,  and  out- 
side the*  chiefs'  houses  may  be  seen  rows  of 
brass  guns  lying  on  the  ground  unmounted 
and  owing  their  safety  to  their  weight 

There  is  also  a  second  standard  of  value 
among  the  Dyaks.    This  is  the  Jar,  an  in- 


stitution which,  I  believe,  is  unique.  These 
jars  are  of  earthenware,  and  as  far  as  can  be 
judged  by  appearance,  must  have  been  of 
Chinese  manufacture.  They  are  of  di  fie  rent 
descriptions,  and  vary  greatly  in  value.  The 
commonest  jars,  called  Naga  or  Dragon  jars, 
are  worth  about  seven  or  eight  pounds,  and 
derive  their  name  from  figures  of  dragons 
rudely  scrawled  on  them.  They  are  about 
two  feet  in  height  The  Rusa  jar,  which  is 
next  higher  in  value,  is  worth  from  ten  to 
fifteen  pounds,  according  to  its  quality,  and 
is  known  by  the  figures  of  the  Rusa  deer 
which  arc  drawn  upon  it 

But  the  most  costly  is  the  Gusi,  which  is 
worth  almost  any  sum  that  the  owner  chooses 
to  demand  for  it  The  Gusi  jar  is  neither  large 
nor  pretty.  It  is  of  a  dark  olive  green  color, 
and  about  two  feet  in  height.  These  jars 
are  very  scarce,  and  are  considered  as  being 
worth  on  an  average  about  fwe  hundred 
pounds.  Seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds 
nave  been  paid  for  a  Gusi  jar,  and  there  have 
been  one  or  two  so  valuable  that  many  thou- 
sands pounds  have  been  ofiered  and  refused 
for  them. 

Mr.  St.  John  mentions  a  jar  of  this  kind 
belonging  to  the  Sultan  of  Brunei,  which 
derived  its  chief  value  from  the  fact  that  it 
spoke  on  certain  great  occasions.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Sultan  declared  that  on  the  night 
befortj  his  wife  died  the  jar  uttered  hollow 
moaning  sounds,  and  that  it  never  failed  to 
apprize  him  of  any  coming  misfortune  by 
wailing  pitifully.  This  jar  is  kept  in  the 
women's  apartments,  and  is  always  covered 
with  gold  brocade,  except  when  wanted  for 
consultation,  or  to  exhibit  its  medicinal 
properties.  Water  poured  into  a  Gusi  jar  is 
thought  by  the  Dyaks  and  by  the  Malays  to 
be  the  best  possible  medicine  for  all  kinds  of 
diseases,  and,  when  sprinkled  over  the 
fields,  to  be  a  certain  means  of  procuring  a 
good  crop.  As  the  people  are  willing  to 
pay  highly  for  this  medicated  water,  there  is 
some  reason  for  the  enormous  cost  of  these 
jars. 

One  of  them  is  said  to  possess  a  quality 
which  belongs  to  itself.  It  increased  every- 
thing that  was  put  into  it  If,  for  example, 
it  were  half  filled  with  rice  in  the  evening  it 
would  be  nearly  full  in  the  morning;  and 
if  water  was  poured  into  it,  a  few  hours 
would  increase  the  depth  of  water  by  several 
inches.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  art  of 
making  these  jars  is  lost.  The  Chinese,  ad- 
mirable imitators  as  they  are,  have  always 
failed  when  they  have  endeavored  to  paun 
off  upon  a  Dyak  a  jar  manufactured  by  them- 
selves. 
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The  religion  of  the  Dyaks  is  a  very  difficult 
subject,  as  the  people  themselves  seem  to 
huvo  an  exceedingly  vague  idea  of  it,  and  to 
be  rather  unwilhng  to  impart  the  little 
knowledge  which  they  have.  It  is  tolera- 
bly clear  that  they  have  an  idea  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  whom  they  call  by  different 
names,  according  to  their  tribes;  tlie  Sea 
DyakH,  for  example,  calling  him  Batara,  and 
the  land  Dyaks  Tapa.  Next  to  the  Su- 
preme, by  whom  mankind  was  created,  were 
some  verv  powerful  though  inferior  deities, 
such  as  Tenabi,  who  made  the  earth  and  the 
lower  animals;  lang,  who  taught  religion  to 
the  Dyaks,  and  still  inspires  them  with 
holiness;  and  Jirong,  the  lord  of  life  and 
death. 

Besides  those  chief  deities  there  are  in- 
numerable Antus  or  minor  gods,  which  cor- 
respond in  some  degree  to  the  fauns  and 
satyrs  of  the  ancients.  They  are  called  by 
many  names,  and  as,  according  to  Dyak 
ideas,  there  is  scarcely  a  square  rod  of  for- 
est that  does  not  contain  its  Antu,  the  peo- 
ple live  as  it  were  in  a  world  peopled  with 
supernatural  beings.  Some  or  them  even 
declare  that  they  nave  seen  the  Antus,  the 
chief  distinction  of  whom  seems  to  be  that 
they  have  no  heads,  the  neck  being  termi- 
nated in  a  sharp  point  They  are  capable  of 
assuming  the  form  of  a  human  bein^  or  of 
any  animal  at  will,  but  always  without 
heads,  so  that  they  can  be  at  once  recog- 
nized. 

The  story  of  one  of  these  Antu-seers  is  a 
▼ery  strange  one.  He  declared  that  he  saw 
a  squirrel  in  a  tree,  threw  a  spear  at  it^  and 


brought  it  to  the  ground.  When  he  went 
to  pick  it  up,  it  suddenly  rose,  faced  him, 
and^  changed  itself  into  a  dog.  The  dog 
walked  a  few  paces,  changed  again  into  a 
human  bein^,  and  sat  slowly  down  on  the 
trunk  of  a  fallen  tree.  The  body  of  the  spec- 
tre was  parti-colored,  and  instead  of  a  head 
it  had  a  pointed  neck. 

The  Dyak  ran  off  in  terror,  and  was  im- 
mediately smitten  with  a  violent  fever,  his 
soul  having  been  drawn  from  the  body  by 
the  Antu,  and  about  to  journey  toward  the 
spirit  world.  The  doctor,  however,  went  off 
to  the  spot  where  the  Antu  appeared,  cap- 
tured the  fugitive  soul,  brought  it  back,  and 
restored  it  to  the  body  by  means  of  the  in- 
visible hole  in  the  head  through  which  the 
Antu  had  summoned  it  Next^morning  the 
fever  was  gone,  and  the  man  was  quite  well. 

They  tell  another  story  of  one  or  these  in- 
imical beings,  who  are  supposed  to  be  ghosts 
of  persons  killed  in  battle,  and  called  Buaus. 
A  Buau  pounced  upon  a  woman  named 
Temunyan  during  her  husband's  absence, 
carried  her  off,  and  by  his  magic  arts  fixed 
her  against  a  rock  from  which  she  could  not 
move.  When  the  husband  returned,  he 
went  in  search  of  his  wife,  and,  having 
found  her,  concocted  a  scheme  by  which  the 
Buau  was  induced  to  release  her.  By  strat- 
agem the  husband  contrived  to  destroy  the 
Buau,  and  took  his  wife  home. 

She  had,  however,  scarcely  reached  her 
home  when  she  gave  birth  to  a  horrible 
being,  of  which  the  Buau  was  the  father. 
Her  husband  instantly  chopped  it  into  a 
thousand  pieces  with  his  parang,  and  flung 
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it  into  the  jungle,  when  each  fra^cnt  took 
life,  and  assumed  the  blood-sucking  charac- 
ter of  the  demon  panjnt.  And  thus  the 
Buau  YV'as  the  original  parent  of  land- 
leeches. 

In  order  to  propitiate  these  beings,  the 
Dyaks  are  in  the  habit  of  making  offerings 
of  food,  drink,  and  flowers  to  tht»m  before 
they  undertake  any  great  task,  mostl)'  put- 
ting the  food  into  dishes  or  baskets,  and  lay- 
ing it  in  the  jungle  for  the  use  bf  the  Antus. 

Satisfied  api)afently  with  the  multitude  of 
their  deities,  the  Dyaks  possess  no  idols,  a 
fact  which  is  really  remarkable,  as  showing 
the  character  of  their  minds.  Charms,  how- 
ever, they  have  in  plenty,  and  place  the 
greatosi  reliance  on  them.  Some  charms 
are  credited  as  rendering  the  wearer  invul- 
nerable, and  it  is  likely  tliat  those  attached 
to  the  parang  described  on  page  1125  are  of 
that  character. 

Mr.  St.  John  mentions  an  amusing  exam- 
ple of  the  value  set  upon  these  (;harms. 
There  was  a  chief  of  very  high  rank,  w^ho 
possessed  some  exceedingly  potent  charms, 
which  had  been  in  his  family  for  many  gen* 
erations,  and  had  been  handed  down  from 
father  to  son.  Thev  consisted  of  two  round 
ncbbles,  one  flat  peoble,  a  little  stone  which 
bad  been  found  in  a  banana,  and  some  sand. 
All  these  valuables  were  sewed  up  together 
and  fastened  to  a  string,  by  which  they 
could  be  attached  to  the  waist  in  times  of 
peril. 

Unfortunately,  the  chief  lent  these  charms 
to  a  man  who  lost  them,  and  was  sued  by 
the  aggrieved  owner  before  the  English 
court.  lie  gained  his  case,  but  was  nearly 
as  much  dissatisfled  with  the  court  as  with 
the  d(;fendant,  inasmuch  as  he  estimated  the 
value  of  the  charms  at  a  Rusa  jar,  t.  c,  about 
thirty  dollars,  or  seven  pounds,  whereas  the 
value  set  on  them  by  the  court,  and  paid  by 
the  defendant,  was  (ivep(;nce. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the 
birds  on  which  the  Dvaks  so  much  rely  as 
omens.  These  are  three  in  number,  the 
Kushah,  the  Kariak,  and  the  Katupung. 
When  a  Dyak  is  about  to  start  on  an  expe- 
dition, he  goes  to  the  place  near  the  village 
where  th(;  feasting  sheds  are  built,  and  there 
waits  until  he  hears  the  cry  of  one  of  these 
birds.  Should  either  the  kushah  or  the  kat- 
upung cry  in  the  front,  or  on  either  side, 
and  not  be  answered,  the  omen  is  bad,  and 
the  man  gives  up  his  expedition.  It  is  a 
good  sign,  however,  if  the  bird  should  first 
cr3'  on  one  side  and  then  be  answered  on 
the  other.  The  most  important  bird  is  the 
kariak.  If  the  cry  of  the  kariak  be  heard 
on  the  right,  the  omen  is  good;  if  on  the 
left,  it  is  doubtful.  But  if  the  cry  be  heard 
behind  the  diviner,  the  omen  is  as  bad  as  it 
can  be,  and  portends  at  least  sickness,  if  not 
death. 

The  Dyaks  scarcely  engage  in  any  under- 
taking without  consulting  Uie  birds,  whom 


they  believe  to  be  half  Djaks,  all  bird; 
ing  proceeded  from  the  union  of  an 
with  a  Dyak  woman. 

Mr.  Brooke,  in  treating  of  this  so 
has  the  following  forcible  remarks:—** 
of  our  party  of  Dyaks  had  pnveedec 
most  were  yet  behind,  and  will  be  swti 
down  for  the  next  week  or  more.  Ilia 
through  the  forms  of  their  fortfuthe 
listening  to  the  sounds  of  omens:  bul 
ceremony  is  now  very  curtailed,  cjia 
with  what  it  was  a  few  ye^irs  ago.  iii 
have  known  a  chief  live  in  a  hu;  fii 
weeks,  partly  waiting  for  the  twittcriii 
birds  to  be  in  a  proper  direction,  a  ad  f| 
detained  by  bis  followers.  BiMiki; 
whole  way  m  advancing,  their  dre  ^ 
religiously  interpreted  and  adhered 
as  in  all  such  matters,  interpretatii 
liable  to  a  double  construction.  The 
is,  that  inclination,  or  often  fear,  it 
powerful.  A  fearful  heart  produce! 
greeable  dream,  or  a  bad  omen  in  ii 
sounds  from  birds  or  deer,  and  tbii 
makes  a  force  return.  But  they  o! 
about  so  long,  that  the  enemy  gaini 
gence  of  their  intended  attack,  and  il 
alert 

"  However  absurdly  these  omens 
human  race,  they  steadily  continue 
low  and  believe  in  such  practice! 
predominates,  and  bugs  huge  woi  ' 
tenaciously  lives  in  the  minds  of 
rant   .Some  of  the   Dyaks  are 
shaken  in  the  belief  in  hereditarr 
and  a  few  follow  the  Malay  custom 
a  particular  day,  which  has  a  st 
on  European  imaginations.     The  w 
who    commands    the   force  is  sup 
have  an  express  bird  and  lucky  cl 
guide  him  onward;  and  to  these  the! 
trust  considerably.    '  You  are  our  li 
follow  you.'    I  well  know  the  n 
can  distinguish  the  sounds  of  their 
and  the  different  hands  on  which  dM 
and  bad  omens  are  interpreted.  . 

"  The  effect  of  these  signs  on  mysdl 
often  very  marked,  and  no  Dyak  donll 
an  adverse  omen  more  than  myself^ 
away  in  the  jungle,  surrounded  by  thd 
perstitious  people.  Still,  I  could  sympi^ 
with  the  multitude,  and  the  difficulty  I 
the  question,  whe^er  any  influence  I 
be  sufficient  to  counteract  such  p' 
It  must  not  be  thought  I  ever  attem] 
lead  the  Dyaks  to  believe  that  I 
owner  of  charms  and  such  ah 
which  could  not  have  lasted  above  a 
and  could  never  be  successnil  fori 
of  time.  A  maias'  (orane-outan's) 
hanging  in  my  room,  and  this  they 
to  be  my  director  to  successfol  expc 

The  cries  of  various  animals  are  aUi 
preted  by  the  Dyaks,  those  which 
significations  far  outnumbering  tlie 
omened  cries.    The  worst  of  dl 
the  cry  of  a  deer,  which  wiU  mke  a 
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abandon  any  project  on  which  he  is  engaged, 
no  matter  how  deeply  his  heart  may  be  set 
on  it 

On  one  occasion,  a  Dyak  had  married  a 
yonng  girl  for  whom  he  had  a  very  strong 
attachment,  which  was  returned.  On  the 
third  day  after  the  marriage,  the  English 
missionary  entered  the  heaa  house  and  was 
surprised  to  see  the  younc  husband  sitting 
in  it  hard  at  work  on  some  brass  wire.  This 
was  a  very  strong  circumstance,  as  the  head 
house  is  tenanted  only  by  the  bachelors. 
The  missionary  naturally  asked  him  what 
he  was  doing  there,  and  what  had  become  of 
his  wife,  to  which  he  answered  sorrowfully 
that  he  had  no  wife,  a  deer  having  cried  on 
the  preceding  night,  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  dissolve  the  marriage  at  once. 

"  But,'"  said  his  int<3rrogator,  *'  are  you  not 
sorry  for  this?  " 

"Very  sorry  I" 

**What  are  you  doing  with  the  wire?" 

*'  Making  ornaments  for  the  girl  whom  1 
want  for  my  new  wife." 

It  seems  that  the  belief  in  the  Antus  is  so 
ingrained  in  the  minds  of  the  Dyaks,  that 
'whenever  any  one  meets  with  an  accident, 
some  Antu  or  other  is  presumed  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  injury, and  to  require 
appeasal.  Mr.  Brooke  mentions  that  he  once 
found  the  leaf  of  a  palm  tree  folded  in  avpe- 
cidiar  manner,  lying  near  his  house.  T^iis 
was  an  offering  to  the  Antu,  because  a  man 
had  fallen  down  there  and  injured  himself. 

The  leaf  was  supposed  to  be  possessed  hy 
the  Antu,  who  would  avenge  himself  if  his 
leaf  were  disturbed  by  causing  the  arm  of 
the  offender  to  swell.  However^  Mr.  Brooke 
picked  up  the  leaf  and  threw  it  away,  and 
within  two  days  his  arm  became  swollen 
and  inflamed,  and  remained  in  that  state  for 
nearly  a  fortnight  afterward. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  must  be 
mentioned  the  ordeals  by  which  disputes  are 
often  settled.  These  are  of  various  kinds, 
but  the  favorite  plan  is  the  ordeal  of  diving. 
The  two  disputants  are  taken  to  the  river 
and  wade  into  the  water  up  to  the  chin.  At 
a  given  signal  they  plunge  beneath  the  sur- 
&ce,  and  the  one  who  can  remain  longest 
under  water  wins  the  case.  There  was  a 
very  curious  instance  of  such  an  ordeal 
where  the  honor  of  a  family  was  involved. 
The  daughter  of  a  chief  was  found  to  have 
disgraced  herself,  and  laid  the  blame  upon  a 
young  man  of  rank.  He,  however,  utterly 
contradicted  her  story,  and  at  last  the  dis- 

5 ate  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  ordeal  of 
iving.  The  young  chief  won  his  cause,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  offending  girl  had  to 
leave  the  village,  and  her  father  was  deserted 
by  his  followers,  so  that  he  was  also  obliged 
to  seek  another  home. 

Then  there  is  the  salt  ordeal.  Each  liti- 
gant is  provided  with  a  lump  of  salt  of  pre- 
daely  the  same  weight,  and  he  whose  salt 
retauia  its  shape  longest  in  water  is  held  to 


be  the  winner.  There  is  also  the  boiling- 
water  test,  which  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
which  was  pnictiscd  in  England  in  former 
days,  the  hand  being  dipped  into  the  hot 
liquid,  and  coming  out  uninjured  if  the  ap- 
pellant be  innocent.  Lastly,  there  is  the 
snail  ordeal.  Each  party  takes  a  snail  and 
puts  it  on  a  plate,  and  lime  juice  is  poured 
over  them,  when  the  snail  that  first  niovus 
is  considered  to  have  indicated  that  its 
owner  is  in  the  wrong. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  the  Dyaks 
are  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  water  that  has 
been  poured  into  the  sacred  jars,  and  sprink- 
ling it  over  their  fields  by  way  of  ensuring 
fertility.  They  believe  that  water  which  has 
touched  the  person  of  a  white  man  will  have 
the  same  effect,  especially  if  he  be  a  man  of 
some  rank.  So  as  soon  as  English  officers 
arrive  at  a  Dyak  village,  the  natives  have  a 
custom  of  seizing  them,  pulling  off  their 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  washing  their  feet, 
the  water  being  preserved  as  an  infallible 
charm  for  promoting  the  growth  of  their 
croi)s. 

They  carry  this  principle  to  an  extent 
which  to  us  seems  exceedingly  disgusting. 
Long  bamboos  filled  with  dressed  rice  are 
brought  to  the  visitors,  who  are  requested 
to  spit  in  them.  The  rice  thus  medicated  is 
distributed  among  the  assembled  crowd,  who 
press  eagerly  round,  each  attempting  to  se- 
cure a  portion  of  the  health-giving  food. 
Some  of  the  more  cunning  among  tlie  people 
try  to  secure  a  second  and  some  a  third  sup- 
ply, and  Mr.  St  John  mentions  an  instance 
when  one  horrid  old  woman  managed  to  be 
helped  six  times. 

Tlie  same  traveller  mentions  that  the 
blood  of  fowls  is  thought  to  be  a  very  power- 
ful charm,  and  the  Dyaks  have  a  ceremony 
connected  with  the  shedding  of  blood  which 
is  almost  identical  with  the  Jewish  Passover. 
(See  Exod.  xii.  22.)  A  festival  had  been 
given  in  honor  of  the  visitors.  Tlieir  feet 
had  been  washed,  and  the  water  put  aside. 
Their  rice  had  been  duly  medicated,  and  the 
Orang-kaj'a  began  some  curious  ceremonies, 
flinging  rice  out  of  the  windows,  and  ac'cora- 
panying  the  act  with  a  prayer  for  fertility 
to  the  fields  and  prosperity  to  the  village. 
He  was  evidently  repeating  a  well-learned 
lesson,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  words 
which  he  used  were  not  understood  by  him- 
self, so  that  we  find  among  the  Dyaks  the 
relics  of  an  expired  language,  the  tew  rem- 
nants of  which  are  preservea  by  religion, 
just  as  is  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  ot 
New  Zealand  and  other  islands. 

This  portion  of  the  ceremony  being  ended 
a  sort  of  sacred  dance  was  performed,  the 
Orang-kaya  and  the  elders  going  succes- 
sively to  the  white  visitors,  passing  their 
hands  over  their  arms,  and  going  off  in  a 
slow,  measured  tread,  "  moving  their  arms 
and  hands  in  unison  with  their  feet  until 
they  reached  the  end  of  the  bouse,  and  came 
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back  to  where  we  sat    Then  came  another 

Sressure  of  the  palm,  a  few  more  passes  to 
raw  virtue  out  of  us,  another  yell,  and  off 
they  went  again  —  at  one  time  there  were 
at  least  a  hundred  dancing. 

**  For  three  nights  we  had  had  little  sleep, 
on  account  of  these  ceremonies,  but  at 
length,  notwithstanding  clash  of  gon^  and 
beat  of  drum,  we  sank  back  in  our  oeds,  and 
were  soon  fast  asleep.  In  perhaps  a  couple 
of  hours  I  awoke,  my  companion  was  still 
sleeping  uneasily,  the  din  was  deafening, 
and  I  sat  up  to  look  around. 

Unfortunate  moment  I  I  was  instantly 
seized  by  the  hands  of  two  priests,  and  led 
up  to  the  Orang-kaya,  who  was  hunself  cut- 
ting a  fowPs  throat  He  wanted  Captain 
Brooke  to  perform  the  following  ceremony, 
but  I  objected  to  his  being  awakened,  and 
offered  to  do  it  for  him.  I  was  taken  to  the 
very  end  of  the  house,  and  the  bleeding 
fowl  put  in  my  hands.  Holding  him  by  his 
legs  I  had  to  strike  the  lintel  of  the  doors, 
sprinkling  a  little  blood  over  each. '  When 
this  was  over,  I  had  to  wave  the  fowl  over 
the  heads  of  the  women  and  wish  them  fer- 
tilitv;  over  the  children,  and  wish  them 
health;  over  all  the  people,  and  wish  them 
prosperity ;  out  of  the  window,  and  invoke 
good  crops  for  them." 


Funerals  among  the  Dyaks  differ 
slightly  in  the  various  tribes.  The  com- 
mon people  are  buried  or  even  burned  with 
scarcely  anv  ceremony,  but  the  bodies  of 
chiefs  and  their  relatives  are  treated  with  a 
whole  series  of  rites. 

As  soon  as  a  chief  dies,  the  corpse  is 
dressed  in  his  finest  clothes,  every  ornament 
that  he  possessed  is  hung  upon  him,  and  his 
favorite  swords  and  other  weapons  are  laid 
bv  his  side.  The  body  is  then  placed  on  an 
elevated  platform,  and  is  watched  and  tended 
as  if  the  dead  man  were  still  alive,  food, 
drink,  tobacco,  and  sirih  being  continually 


offered  him,  and  the  air  kept  cool  by  coa 
fanning.  The  men  assemble  od  one  ik 
the  corpse,  and  the  women  on  the  other 
romp  with  each  other  as  if  the  occa^ioDi 
of  a  joyfUl  rather  than  a  sorrowlul  chan 
These  games  are  continued  until  the  C0 
is  far  gone  in  decomposition,  wheni 
placed  in  a  coffin  made  of  a  hollowed  I 
trimk,  and  buried  in  a  grave  which  mvA 
be  more  than  five  feet  deep. 

Knowing  the  customs  of  the  peopi 
Malays  are  apt  to  rifle  the  gravis  of  i 
chiefs,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the 
and  other  valuables  that  are  buried 
them.    Formerly,  after  the  body  was! 
the  grave,  the  sword,  a  jar  or  two, 
ornaments,  and  a  female  slave  were 
in  a  canoe,  the  woman  being  firmlv 
to  it    When  the  tide  was  ebbin;^'  tlie] 
was  sent  adrift,  and  was  supposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  departed  with  all  tfae^ 
that  were  on  board.     This  custom,  f 
has  been  long  discontinued,  as  the 
found  that  the  canoe  and  its  contei 
invariably  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  i 
who  thus  procured  slaves  without 
them,  and  enriched  themselves ' 
the  swords,  gold,  and  clothing. 

The    sexton's    office    is    bereft 
whenever   the  line  fails  the  Dj 
great  difficulty  in  finding  some 
will  not  only  take  the  office  upon 
but  must  also  entail  it  upon  his  d< 
The  office,  however,  is  a  verj'  luci 
varying  from  a  rupee  to  two  dollara,il 
money  which  can  procure  for  a  Bjikl 
necessaries  and  most  of  the  luxurieii 
for  several  weeks. 

The  Kayan  Dyaks  do  not  bury 
but  place  the  body  in   a  very  stookj 
made  of  a  hollowed  tree,  and  elei 
two  stout  carved  posts,  with  woodi 
jecting  from  each  comer,  like  the 
Siamese  houses. 
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he  extreme  southern  point  of  America 
wge  island,  or  rather  a  collection  of  isl- 
■eparated  by  very  narrow  armlets  of 
Ik  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
itrange  tortuous  Magellan's  Strait, 
is  in  no  place  wide  enough  to  permit 
to  be  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  in  some 
is  exceedingly  narrow.  As  Magellan 
through  this  channel  by  night,  he  saw 
tthe  southern  shore  was  studded  with 
arable  fires,  and  he  therefore  called 
itry  TiERBA  DEL  FuEGO,  or  Land 
These  fires  were  probably  beacons 
_  by  the  natives  in  order  to  warn  each 
[ctf  the  approach  of  strangers,  to  whom 
^ians  have  at  times  evinced  the 
Intter  hostility,  while  at  others  thej 
been  kind  and   hospitable   in   their 

country  is  a  singularly  unpromising 
~  Tierra  del  Fuego  on  the  south  and 
loimaux  country  on  the  north  seem 


would  seem  to  be  quite  a  tropical  island.  In 
consequence  of  this  extreme  cold  neither 
animal  nor  vegetable  life  can  be  luxuriant 
The  forests  are  small,  and  the  trees  short, 
stumpy,  and  ceasing  to  exist  at  all  at  some 
fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  There  is  a  sort  of  evergreen  beech 
{Fagus  betuUndes). 

There  is  only  one  redeeming  point  in  the 
climate  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  mos- 
quito that  haunts  alike  the  hottest  and 
coldest  countries,  and  equally  a  terror  in 
tropical  and  Arctic  America,  cannot  live  in 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  damp,  as  well  as  the 
cold,  being  fatal  to  it.  Indeed,  there  are 
very  few  insects  in  this  strange  land,  and 
reptiles  are  altogether  absent 
*  Absence  of  vegetable  life  naturallv  results 
in  absence  of  animal  life,  the  herbivoroue 
animsJs  being  starved  out  for  want  of  their 
proper  food,  and  the  carnivora  being  equally 

unable  to  live,  as  finding  no  animals  on 

exactly  the  lands  in  which  human  which  to  feed.    Man  being  omnivorous,  has 


jis  could  not  live.  Yet  both  are  jKtpu- 
P^  and  the  natives  of  both  extremities  of 
cmtt  continent  are  fully  impressed  with 
ynperiority  of  their  country  over  all 

iinrs  del  Foeffo  is,  as  its  proximity  to 
kBooth  Pole  Infers,  a  miserably  cold 
fay,  mod  STen  in  the  summer  time  the 
ps  so  eoldlhMt  ia  oompsriaon  Eiigland 

[  mm 


a  slightly  better  chance  of  living,  but  even 
he  could  not  multiply  and  fill  the  country 
when  food  is  so  limited,  provided  he  were 
limited  to  the  land,  but,  as  he  is  master  of 
the  waters  as  well  as  of  the  earth,  he  can 
draw  his  living  from  the  sea  and  rivers  when 
the  land  reflwes  to  supply  him  with  food. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  Fue^g>sxA^^\i<c^  «x^ 
essentially  people  of  Um  ««a  tndL-VA  i^ot%^ 
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and  who  draw  nearly  the  whole  of  their  sub- 
8ist<'ncc  from  its  waters,  as  we  shall  see  in  a 
future  page. 

Perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  scantiness, 
the  irregularity,  and  the  quality  of  their 
food,  the  Fuegians  are  a  very  short  race  of 
men,  often  shorter  than  the  average  Bosjes- 
man  of  Southern  Africa,  and  even  lower  in 
the  social  scale.  They  ought  not  to  be  called 
dwarfs,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  their  bodies 
being  tolerably  proportioned,  and  their  fig- 
ures not  stuntea,  but  simply  snialler*'than 
the  average  of  Europeans,  while  the  muscu- 
lar development  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
is  really  wonderful.  As  a  rule,  the  average 
heightof  the  Fuegianmen  is  about  five  feet, 
and  that  of  the  women  four  feet  six  inches. 
In  some  parts  of  the  islands  there  are  na- 
tives of  much  larger  size,  but  these  are  evi- 
dently immigrants  from  the  adjacent  coun- 
try of  Patagonia,  where  the  stature  is  as 
much  above  the  average  of  Europeans  as  that 
of  the  Fuegians  is  below  it. 

The  color  of  the  natives  is  a  dark  coppery 
brown,  the  reddish  hue  being  only  percep- 
tible in  spots  where  the^  happen  accident- 
ally to  be  clean.  The  Imibs  are  generally 
slight,  80  that  the  knees  and  elbows  seem  to 
be  disproportionately  large,  and  their  heads 
are  covered  with  masses  of  black  hair,  that 
possesses  no  curl,  and  falls  in  long,  wild 
tangled  locks  over  their  shoulders.  The 
men  are  almost  entirely  beardless. 

An  illustration  on  the  opposite  page  of  a 
Fuegian  man  and  woman  gives  a  correct  rep- 
resentation of  the  ugliness  of  feature  and 
want  of  intelligence  which  characterize  this 
people. 

Both  sexes  allow  their  hair  to  run  to  its  full 
length,  except  over  the  forehead,  where  it 
is  roughly  cut  with  a  shell  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  into  the  eyes.  The  people  have  a 
strange  superstitious  reverence  for  hair,  and 
that  portion  which  is  cut  off  is  deposited  in 
a  basket,  and  afterward  carefully  disposed 
of.  Once^  when  the  captain  had  snipped  off 
a  little  hair  fVom  a  Fuegian's  head,  he  found 
that  he  had  given  great  offence,  and  was 
obliged  to  restore  the  severed  hair  and  put 
away  the  scissors  before  the  angry  feel- 
ings of  the  native  could  be  smoothed.  On 
another  occasion,  the  only  mode  of  pacify- 
ing the  offended  native  was  by  restoring  the- 
lock  of  hair,  together  with  a  similar  lock 
from  the  head  of  the  white  man.  The  cut 
hair  is  generally  burned. 

Captain  King's  account  of  the  Fuegian 
women  is  not  attractive. 

"  The  hair  of  the  women  is  longer,  less 
coarse,  and  certainly  cleaner  than  that  of 
the  men.  It  is  combed  with  the  jaw  of  a 
porpoise,  but  neither  plaited  nor  tied;  and 
none  is  cut  away,  except  from  over  their 
eyes.  They  are  short,  with  bodies  largely 
out  of  proportion  to  their  height;  their  fea- 
tures, especially  those  of  the  old,  are  scarcely 
less  disagroeable  than  the  repulsive  ones  of 


the  men.  About  four  feet  and  some  inches 
is  tlie  stature  of  these  she-Fuegians.  bv 
courtes}*  called  women.  They  never  walk 
upright;  a  stooping  posture  and  awkward 
movement  is  their  natural  gait  Thev  may 
be  fit  mates  for  such  uncouth  men;  l)ut  to 
civilized  people  their  appearance  is  disgust- 
ing.   Very  few  exceptions  were  noticed. 

"The  color  of  the  women  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  men.  As  they  are  just  as  much 
exposed,  and  do  harder  work,  mis  is  a  natu- 
ral consequence.  Besides,  while  children 
they  run  about  quite  naked,  picking  up 
shell-lish,  carrying  wood,  or  bringing  water. 
In  the  color  of  the  older  people  there  is  a 
iin^e  of  yellow,  which  is  not  noticed  in  the 
middle-aged  or  younff." 

As  is  the  case  with  many  savage  tribes, 
the  teeth  of  the  Fuegians  are  ground  down 
to  an  almost  fiat  surface.  This  is  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  front  teeth.  There  is  little 
ap])arent^distinction  between  the  canine  and 
the  incisor  teeth,  both  being  ground  down  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  only  remains  of  the 
enamel  are  on  the  sides,  and,  as  Captain 
King  graphically  remarks,  "  the  front  teeth 
are  solid,  and  often  fiat-topped  like  those  of 
a  horse  eight  years  old.  .  .  .  the  interior 
substance  of  each  tooth  is  then  seen  as 
plainly  in  proportion  to  its  size  as  that  of  a 
norse." 

The  mouth  is  large,  and  very  coarsely 
formed,  and  as  there  is  not  a  vestige  of 
beard  its  full  ugliness  is  shown  to  the  best 
advantage. 

,  One  of  the  strangest  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  Fuegians  is  their  lack  of 
clothing.  In  a  climate  so  cold  that  in  the 
middle  of  summer  people  have  been  frozen 
to  death  at  no  great  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  it  might  well  be  imagined 
that  the  natives  would  follow  the  same 
course  as  that  adopted  by  the  Esquimaux, 
and  make  for  tliemselves  garments  out  of 
the  thickest  and  warmest  nirs  that  can  be 
procured. 

They  might  do  so  if  they  chose.  In  some 
parts  of  their  country  they  have  the  thick- 
woolled  guanaco  (probably  an  importation 
from  the  mainland),  and  in  others  are  deer 
and  foxes,  not  to  mention  the  dogs  which 
they  keep  in  a  domesticated  state.  Besides, 
there  are  few  furs  warmer  tlian  those  of  the 
seal,  and  seals  of  various  kinds  abound  on 
the  Fuegian  coasts,  some,  such  as  the  sea- 
lion,  being  of  very  large  size.  Then  there 
are  various  water  birds,  whose  skins  would 
make  dresses  equally  light  and  warm,  such 
as  the  penguin,  the  duck,  the  albatross,  and 
the  like. 

It  is  evident,  thereforCj  that  if  the  Fue- 
gian is  not  warmly  and  thickly  clothed,  it  is 
not  from  want  of  material,  and  that  ne  is 
naked  not  from  necessity  but  choice.  And 
he  chooses  nudity,  neither  sex  wearing  any 
description  of  clothes  except  a  piece  of  seal 
or  deer  skin  about  eighteen  inches  square 
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^  over  one  shoulder.  No  other  cover- 
is  worn  except  this  patch  of  skin,  which 
hlfted  about  from  one  side  of  the  body 
he  other  according  to  the  direction  of 
wind,  tlie  Fuegian  appearing  to  be  per- 
ly  imlilferent  to  frost,  rain,  or  snow.  For 
mple,  a  Fiiegian  mother  has  been  seen 
ti  her  child  in  her  arms,  wearing  notliing 
the  little  patch  of  seal-skin  on  the  wind- 
d  side,  and  yet  standing  unconcernedly 
he  snow,  which  not  only  fell  on  her  naked 
aider,  but  was  heaped  between  her  child 
i  her  breast,  neither  mother  nor  infant 
jnin:^  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  cold. 
linj^  mild  weather,  or  when  the  I^uegian 
ling  or  otherwise  engaged  in  work, 
inks  that  even  the  piece  of  seal-skin  is 
ucli  for  him,  and  throws  it  olf. 
uf^h  careless  about  clothing",  he  is  not^ 
rent  to  ornament,  and  dec«)rates  his 
olored  body  in  various  ways.  He 
int  ill  profusion,  generally  laving  on 
«rroun<l  made  of  a  chalky  clay,  and 
sr  patterns  upon  it  of  black  or  dull 
red.  The  bhwrk  is  simply  charcoal  re- 
U>  powder.  He  likes  necklaces,  which 
th'  white,  and  are  made  of  the  teeth 
es  and  seals,  or  of  pieces  of  bone, 
ents  of  the  same  character  are  worn 
the  wrists  and  ankles,  so  that,  although 
egian  has  no  clothes,  he  has  plenty  of 
jewidry. 
sexes  keep  their  long,  straggling 
out  of  their  eyes  by  means  of  a  smaU 
miule  of  sinews,  or  the  luur  of  the 
haco.  twined  round  the  foreheatl.  Fea- 
tn  and  similar  ornaments  are  stuck  into 
^fillet;  but  if  they  be  white,  the  specta- 
Uiust  be  on  his  guard,  for  white  down 
feathers  on  the  head  are  signs  of  war. 
I,  on  the  contrary,  denotes  peace;  so  that 
le  people  entirely  reverse  the  symbolism 
aolor  which  is  accepted  almost  over  the 
ire  world.  Sometimes  a  native  may  be 
Ik  so  covered  with  black  paint  that  the 
ry  ct)lor  of  the  skin  is  entirely  lost,  and 
complexion  is  as  black  as  that  of  a  ne- 
Thift  is  a  sign  of  mourninjfj,  and  is 
on  the  death  of  a  relation  or  friend, 
houses  of  the  Fuegians  are  as  simple 
ir  dress,  and  practically  are  little  but 
shelters  from  the  wind.  Any  boy  can 
\  a  Fuegian  house  in  half  an  hour.  He 
(Hily  to  cut  a  number  of  long  branches, 
n  the  thicker  ends,  and  stick  'them 
the  ground,  so  as  to  occupy  seven- 
or  so  of  a  circle.  Let  him  then  tie 
■ticks  together  at  the  top,  and  the  frame- 
of  the  house  is  completed.  The  walls 
Iroof  are  made  by  twisting  smaller  boughs 
ig  the  uprights  and  throwing  long  coarse 
on  them,  and  the  entire  furniture  of  the 
is  comprised  in  a  few  armfhls  of  the  same 
Us  thrown  on  the  ground. 
Ibe  opening  at  the  side  is  always  made 
tike  direction  opposite  the  wind,  and 
ve  is  no  atten^t  at  a  door;  bo  that,  in 


fact,  as  has  been  said,  the  Fuegian's  only 
idea  of  a  house  is  a  shelter  from  the  wind,  so 
that  the  natives  have  no  idea  of  a  home  or 
even  of  a  dwelling-place.  This  is  the  form 
of  hut  used  by  the  Tekeenika  tribes  of 
south-eastern  Fuegia.  A  Fuegian  settle- 
ment, with  houses  and  surrounding  scen- 
ery, is  well  represented  on  the  llGOth 
page. 

I'hat  which  is  generally  employed  in  other 
parts  of  Fuegia  is  even  more  simple.  It  is 
barely  lialf  the  height  of  the  Tekeenika  hut, 
and  looks  something  like  a  large  bee-hive.  It 
seldom,  if  ever,  exceeds  five  feet  in  height, 
but,  as  the  earth  is  scraped  away  within, 
another  foot  in  height  is  ^jiven  to  the  in- 
terior. It  is  made  simply  by  digging  a  cir- 
cular hole  a  foot  or  so  in  depth,  planting 
jjreen  boughs  around  the  excavation,  bend- 
ing them  over,  and  tying  their  tops  to- 
gether. Ui)on  this  rude  framework  are  fas- 
tened buncnes  of  grass,  sheets  of  bark,  and 
skins;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  a  habitation  is 
formed  which  is  equal  in  p<>i"t  of  accom- 
modation to  a  gipsy's  tent.  These  huts  vary 
much  in  diameter,  though  not  in  height;  for, 
while  a  number  of  huts  are  from  four  to 
five  feet  in  height,  their  diameter  will  vary 
from  six  to  twenty  feet. 

The  Fuegians  are  a  quarrelsome  people, 
and  the  different  tribes  are  constantly  at 
war  with  each  other;  and,  although  they 
can  scarcely  be  divided  into  definite  tribes, 
the  spirit  of  local  jealousy  is  sufficiently 
strong  within  them  to  keep  the  inhabitants 
of  one  district  at  perpetual  feud  with  those 
of  another.  The  conformation  of  the  coun- 
try aids  this  feeling  of  jealousy,  the  land 
being  divided  by  numerous  raviiies,  armlets 
of  the  sea,  and  precipitous  mountains;  but, 
fortunately  for  the  Fuegians,  this  very 
structure  prevents  destruction  in  war,  al- 
though it  encourages  the  ill-feeling  which 
leads  to  war;  and  the  battles  of  the  Fue- 
gians are,  at  the  best,  nothing  but  detached 
skirmishes,  without  producing  the  least 
political  effect. 

Their  weapons  are  the  bow  and  arrow, 
the  spear,  and  the  sling.  These  weapons 
are  primarily  intended  for  hunting,  ana  are 
much  more  used  for  killing  seals,  j^uanacos, 
deer,  fish,  and  birds  than  in  slaying  men. 
In  the  use  of  them  the  Fuegians  are  won- 
derfully expert.  Capt  Parker  Snow  men- 
tions a  case  where  a  number  of  Fuegians 
had  assembled  in  their  canoes  round  his 
vessel.  A  large  fish  happened  to  pass, 
whereupon  the  natives  instantly  speared  it, 
and  pitched  it  on  board  the  ship. 

The  shafts  of  the  spears  sometimes  reach 
the  length  of  ten  feet,  and,  instead  of  being 
rounded,  as  is  mostly  the  case  with  spear 
shafts,  are  octagonal.  The  heads  are  made 
of  bone,  about  seven  inches  in  length,  and 
have  a  single  barb  about  four  inches  from 
the  point  The  Fatagonians  use  a  very 
similar  weapon,  as  we  shall  pres^iiU:^  %a^ 
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There  is  anotiher  kind  of  spear  bead,  which 
has  a  whole  row  of  small  barbs  down  one 
side.  This  weapon  is  used  as  a  javelin,  and 
is  thrown  with  great  force  and  accuracy,  the 
native  grasping  it  near  the  middle,  poising 
for  a  moment,  so  as  to  look  along  it,  and 
then  hurling  it. 

The  bow  and  arrow  are  mostly  used  for 
killing  birds,  the  arrows  bcin*j  made  of  hard 
wood,  about  two  feet  long.  Tliey  are  headed 
with  pieces  of  flint  or  obsidian,  which 
are  merely  stuck  in  a  notch  at  the  end  of 
the  arrow,  so  that,  when  the  shaft  is  with- 
drawn, the  head  remains  in  the  wound. 
Tlie  bow  is  strung  with  twisted  sinews. 
Birds  are  also  killed  by  stones,  some  thrown 
by  hand,  and  others  with  the  sling,  the  won- 
derful strength  of  these  strange  people  en- 
abling them  to  use  their  missiles  with  terri- 
ble effect. 

Although  not  tall,  the  Fuegians  are  very 
thick-set  and  enormously  powerful.  One  of 
them,  named  by  the  sailors  York  Minster, 
was  a  match  in"  point  of  muscular  strength 
for  any  two  of  the  men  belonging  to  the 
ship.  The  women  are  as  strong  as  the  men. 
On  one  occasion,  when  three  Fuegians,  a 
man  and  two  women,  had  treacherously 
attacked  a  white  sailor,  and  were  trying  to 
beat  out  his  brains  with  stones,  they  were 
interrupted,  and  the  sailor  rescued.  The 
man  was  shot.  One  of  the  women  tried  to 
conceal  herself  under  the  bank,  and  the 
other  was  seized  by  the  captain  and  his  cox- 
swain, who  tried  to  pinion  her  arms.  She 
struggled  and  fought  so  stoutly  that  they 
could  scarcely  achieve  their  object,  and  had 
no  idea  that  they  were  contending  with  a 
woman  until  they  heard  some  one  announce 
tlie  sex  of  their  captive.  As  to  the  other 
woman,  who  was  tne  oldest  of  the  pjirty, 
she  clung  so  tightl)'  to  the  bank  that  two  of 
the  strongest  sailors  could  scarcely  remove 
her. 

The  fate  of  the  man  was  very  curious, 
and  illustrates  the  reckless,  not  to  sa}' 
senseless,  courage  of  these  people.  He 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  fell  back 
for  a  moment,  allowing  the  maltreated 
sailor  to  escape.  However,  he  instantly 
recovered  himself,  and,  snatching  stones 
from  the  bed  of  the  stream  in  which  he  was 
standing,  began  to  hurl  them  with  astound- 
ing force  and  quickness.  He  used  both 
hands,  and  flung  stones  with  such  truth 
of  aim  that  the  flrst  struck  the  master, 
smashed  his  powder-horn  to  pieces,  and 
nearly  knocked  him  down.  The  two.  next 
were  hurled  at  the  heads  of  the  nearest 
seamen,  who  just  escaped  by  stooping  as 
the  missiles  were  thrown.  All  this  passed 
in  a  second  or  two,  and  with  an  attempt  to 
hurl  a  fourth  stone  the  man  fell  dead. 

Some  time  before  this  event  the  sailors 
had  been  astonished  at  the  stone-throwing 
powers  of  the  Fuegians,  who  nearly  struck 
them  with  stones  thrown  bv  hand  when 


they  thought  themselves  even  beyond  mus- 
ket shot  They  generally  carry  a  store  of 
pebbles  ready  for  use  in  the  comer  of  their 
little  skin  mantles. 

The  sling  is  made  of  a  cup  of  seal  or 
guanaco  skin,  to  which  are  attached  two 
cords  similar  in  material  to  the  bow-strings, 
thus  combining  apparent  delicacy  with  great 
strength.  The  cords  of  the  sling  are  more 
than  three  feet  in  length.  The  skill  which 
the  Fuegians  possess  with  this  weapon  is 
worthy  of  the  reputation  attained  by  the 
Balearic  islanders.  Captain  King  has  seen 
them  strike  with  a  sling-stone  a  oap  placed 
on  a  stump  at  fifty  or  sixty  yards'  distance, 
and  on  one  occasion  he  witnessed  a  really 
wonderful  display  of  dexterity.  lie  asked  a 
Fuegian  to  show  him  the  use  of  the  weapon. 
The  man*  immediately  picked  up  a  stone 
about  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  placed  it  in 
the  sling,  and  pointed  to  a  canoe  as  his  mark. 
He  then  turned  his  back,  and  flung  the  stone 
in  exactly  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  it 
struck  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  rebounded  to 
the  canoe.  The  men  seem  to  think  the 
sling  a  necessity  of  life,  and  it  is  very  seldom 
that  a  Fuegian  is  seen  without  it  either  hung 
over  his  neck  or  tied  round  his  waist. 

It  is  rather  a  curious  fact  that  the  Fue- 
gians always  devote  themselves  to  one  pa^ 
ticular  weapon.  One,  for  example,  will  be 
pre-eminent  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  another 
will  excel  in  throwing  stones  with  the  liand, 
and  a  third  will  give  all  his  energies  to  the 
slin^.  Yet,  although  each  man  selects  some 
particular  arm  in  the  use  of  which  he  excels, 
they  all  are  tolerable  masters  of  the  other 
weapons,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
Fuegian  crosses  over  to  the  ±*atagonian 
coast,  procures  the  singular  weapon  called 
the  *'  bolas,"  of  which  the  reader  will  learn 
more  presently,  and  becomes  almost  as  ex- 
pert in  its  use  as  the  man  from  whom  he 
obtained  it 

As  for  the  food  of  the  Fuegians,  it  is,  as  I 
have  alread)'  mentioned,  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  sea.  Hx)  is  an  excellent  lisherman,  and 
manages  to  ca])ture  his  prey  without  even  a 
hook.  He  ties  a  bait  on  the  end  of  tlie 
line,  dangles  it  before  the  fish,  and  gradually 
coaxes  it  toward  the  surface  of  the  water. 
He  then  allows  it  to  bite,  and,  before  it  can 
detach  its  teeth  from  the  bait,  jerks  it  out  of 
the  water  with  his  right  hand,  while  with 
the  left  he  catches  or  strikes  it  into  the 
canoe.  It  is  evident  that  by  this  manner  of 
angling  it  is  impossible  to  catch  fish  of  any 
great  size.  As  soon  as  he  has  caught  the 
fish,  the  Fuegian  opens  it  by  the  simple  plan 
of  biting  a  piece  out  of  its  under  surmce, 
cleans  it,  ana  hangs  it  on  a  stick. 

Molluscs,  especially  the  mussels  and  lim- 
pets which  are  found  on  the  sea-shores,  form 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  Fuegian^s 
diet;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  na- 
tives never  throw  the  empty  shells  aboat^ 
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but.  careMly  lav  them  in  heaps.  They  are 
especially  careful  not  t^  throw  them  back 
into  the  sea,  thinking  that  the  molluscs  would 
take  warning  by  seeing  the  shells  of  their 
comrades,  and  would  forsake  the  coast. 
Every  woman  is  furnished  with  a  short 
pointed  stick  of  hard  wood,  with  which  she 
Knocks  the  limpets  off  the  rocks. 

There  is  a  very  large  species  of  mussel 
found  on  these  shores,  which  is  particularlv 
useful  to  the  Fuegian,  who  employs  its  shell 
as  a  knife.  These  tools  are  made  in  a  very 
simple  manner.  The  Fuegian  first  knocks 
off  the  original  edge  of  fhe  shell,  which  is 
brittle  and  rather  fragile,  and,  by  grinding 
it  against  the  rocks,  produces  a  new  edge, 
which  is  sharp  enough  to  cut  wood  and  even 
bone. 

By  means  of  the  spear  and  arrows,  the 
Fuegian  contrives  even  to  capture  seals  and 
Beft-otters,  but  the  pursuit  in  which  he 
shows  his  greatest  ingenuity  is  the  capture 
of  firii  by  means  of  dogs.  These  dogs  are 
little,  fox-like  looking  dogs,  which  appear 
Qtterly  incapable  of  aiding  their  masters  in 
hunting.  Yet  they  are  singularly  intelli- 
gent in  their  own  way,  and  have  learned  a 
most  curious  fashion  of  taking  fish.  When 
a  shoid  of  nsh  approaches  the  land,  the  dogs 
swim  out  and  enclose  them,  splashing  and 
diving  until  they  drive  the  shoal  into  a  net, 
or  into  some  creek  when  the  water  is  suflft- 
ciently  shallow  for  the  spear  and  arrow  to 
be  used.  The  dogs  are  also  taught  to  catch 
the  birds  while  sleeping.  They  creep  up  to 
the  birds  quietly,  pounce  upon  them,  carry 
them  to  their  masters,  and  return  for  more, 
and  all  so  silentlv  that  the  birds  around  are 
not  disturbed. 

These  animals  are  regarded  with  very 
mingled  feelings.  The  Fuegian  neglects 
them  and  illtreats  them,  scarcely  ever  tak- 
ing the  trouble  to  feed  them,  so  that  if  they 
depended  on  the  food  given  them  by.  their 
masters  they  would  starve.  However,  their 
aquatic  training  gives  them  the  power  of 
foraging  for  themselves,  and,  when  not 
required  by  their  masters,  they  can  catch 
fish  on  their  own  account  They  are  odd, 
sharp  nosed,  bushy  tailed  animals,  with 
largo,  pointed,  erect  ears,  and  usually  with 
dark  rough  hair,  though  a  few  among  them 
have  the  fur  nearly  white.  They  are  watch- 
ful and  faithful  to  their  masters,  and  the 
sight  of  a  stranger,  much  more  of  a  clothed 
8tran<jer,  sets  them  barking  furiouslv. 

Although  the  Fuegian  neglects  his  dog, 
he  has  a  great  respect  and  even  afiection  for 
the  animal.  It  often  happens  that  the  mus- 
sels and  limpets  fail,  that  the  weather  is  too 
tempestuous  for  fishing,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence the  people  are  reduced  to  the  brink 
of  starvation.  It  might  be  presumed  that, 
having  their  dogs  at  hand,  they^  would  avail 
themselves  of  so  obvious  a  source  of  food. 
This,  however,  they  never  do,  except  when 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and,  instead  of 


eating  their  do^,  they  eat  their  old  women, 
who,  as  they  think,  are  worn  out  and  can  do 
no  good,  while  the  dogs,  if  suflered  to  live, 
will  assist  in  catching  fish  and  guanacos. 

When  they  have  determined  on  killing  an 
old  woman,  they  put  a  quantity  of  green 
wood  on  their  nre,  so  as  to  cause  a  thick, 
sufibcating  smoke,  and  in  this  smoke  they 
hold  the  poor  creature's  head  until  she  is 
stifled.  Unless  there  is  very  great  distress, 
the  women  eat  the  upper  part  of  the  victim 
and  the  men  the  lower,  the  trunk  being 
thrown  into  the  sea. 

Several  species  of  echinus,  or  sea  urchins, 
are  eaten  by  the  Fuegians,  who  dive  for  them 
and  bring  mem  to  the  surface,  in  spite  of  the 
sharp  prickles  with  which  the  entire  surface 
is  beset 

The  Fuegian's  great  feast,  however,  takes 
place  when  a  whale  is  stranded  on  the 
shore.  All  the  people  within  reach  flock  to 
the  spot,  "while  ficets  of  canoes  surround  the 
stranded  monster,  and  its  body  is  covered 
with  little  copper-colored  men  carving  away 
the  blubber  with  their  shell  knives.  Each 
cuts  as  much  as  he  can  get,  and  when  he  has 
torn  and  carved  ofl"  a  large  piece  of  blubber, 
he  makes  a  hole  in  the  middle,  puts  his  head 
through  the  aperture,  and  thus  leaves  his 
hands  free  to  carry  more  of  the  dainty  food. 
Besides  this  animal  food,  the  Fuegian  eats 
a  remarkable  kind  of  fungus,  which  is  found 
on  the  antarctic  beech,  the  tree  which 
has  already  been  mentioned.  Mr.  Webster 
gives  the  following  description  of  it:  — 

"  The  antarctic  beech  is  the  common  and 
prevailing  tree.  It  is  an  elegant  evergreen. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet, 
with  a  girth  of  from  three  to  five  feet,  and 
sometimes,  doubling  these  dimensions,  it 
forms  a  majestic  tree.  In  December  it  puts 
forth  a  profusion  of  blossoms,  with  anthers 
of  bright  pink,  large  and  pendent  This 
evergreen  beech  frequently  has  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  trunk,  or  on  some  of  the 
larger  branches,  large  clusters  of  globular 
fungi  of  a  bright  orange  color.  Each  fun- 
gus is  about  the  size  ot  a  small  apple,  of  a 
soft  pulpy  nature,  with  a  smooth  yellow 
skin.  As  it  approaches  maturity  it  becomes 
cellular  and  latticed  on  its  surface,  and 
when  it  drops  from  the  tree,  dries,  and 
shrivels  into  a  brown  mass  resembling  a 
morel. 

"  The  Fuegians  eat  this  fungus  with  avid- 
ity. The  gelatinous  mass  is  pale,  without 
taste  or  odor;  at  the  part  in  contact  with  the 
tree,  are  two  germs  or  processes.  From 
twenty  to  thirty  of  these  fungi  are  clustered 
together,  and  encircle  the  tree.  They  form 
a  very  conspicuous  object,  and  wherever 
they  are  attached  they  produce  a  hard  knot, 
or  woody  tumor,  of  considerable  density.  I 
did  not  observe  them  on  any  other  tree  than 
the  evergreen  beech." 

Passing  so  much  of  his  time  on  the  sea, 
the  Fuegian  needs  a  boat  of  some  kind,  and, 
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.  debased  as  he  is  in  many  points,  he  is  capa- 
ble of  constructing  a  vessel  that  answers 
every  purpose  he  requires.  There  are  sev- 
eral "kinds  of  Fue^ian  canoes.  The  simplest 
form  is  made  of  Uie  bark  of  a  sort  of  birch, 
and  is  in  fact  formed  much  like  the  primi- 
tive canoes  of  the  Australians.  It  is  a 
sinj^le  sheet  of  bark  stripped  from  the  tree, 
and  tied  firmly  together  at  each  end.  Sev- 
eral sticks  placed  crosswise  in  the  middle 
serve  to  koej)  it  open;  and  if  any  i)art  has  a 
tendency  to  !)ulge  in  the  opposite  direction,  a 
skin  thong  is  passed  across  the  boat  and 
keeps  it  in  shape.  Tiie  ends  of  the  canoo, 
as  well  as  any  cracks  or  holes  in  the  bark, 
arc  caulked  with  dry  rushes  and  a  pitchy 
resin  procured  from  trees. 

Like  the  Australian,  the  Fuegian  carries 
fire  in  these  tiny  canoes,  placing  a  lump  of 
clay  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  building  the 
fin?  on  it,  and  so  being  able  to  remain  at  sea 
for  a  considerable  time,  cooking  and  eating 
the  fish  as  fast  as  he  catches  them.  Such  a 
boat  as  this,  however,  is  too  frail  to  be  taken 
far  from  land,  or  indeed  to  be  used  at  all 
when  the  weather  is  tempestuous.  More- 
over, it  only  holds  one  or  two  persons,  and 
is  therefore  unfitted  for  many  purposes  for 
which  a  Fuegian  requires  a  canoe.  A  much 
larger  and  blotter  kind  of  canoe  is  therefore 
made,  whi(;h  has  the  useful  property  of  being 
made  in  separate  i)arts.sothat  the  canoe  can 
be  takt'U  to  pieces,  and  the  various  portions 
carried  overland  to  any  spot  where  the 
can/Kj  may  be  wanted.  Such  a  vessel  as  this 
is  about  lideen  feet  in  length  and  a  yard  in 
width,  and,  being  very  buoyant,  is  capable 
of  holding  a  whole  family,  together  with 
their  house,  and  weapons,  and  utensils.  It 
is  considerably  raised  both  at  the  bow  and 
the  stern,  and  the  various  pieces  of  which  it 
is  made  .ire  sewed  together  with  thongs  of 
raw  hide. 

The  very  character  of  a  Fuegian's  life 
shows  that  he  must,  to  a  certain  degree,  be 
a  nomad.  He  neviT  cultivates  the  soil,  he 
never  builds  a  real  house,  he  never  stores  up 
food  for  the  future,  and  so  it  necessarily 
follows  that  when  he  has  eaten  all  the  mus- 
sels, limpets,  oysters,  and  fungi  in  one  spot, 
he  must  move  to  another.  And,  the  demands 
of  hunger  being  imperious,  he  cannot  wait, 
but,  evi»n  if  the  weather  be  too  stormy  to 
allow  him  to  take  his  canoe  from  one  part  of 
the  coast  to  another,  he  is  still  forced  to  go, 
and  has  therefore  hit  upon  the  ingenious  plan 
of  taking  his  canoe  to  pieces,  and  making  the 
journey  by  land  and  not  by  sea.  An  illus- 
tration on  the  following  page  shows  him 
shifting  quarters. 

All  he  hafe  to  do  in  this  case  is  to  unlace 
the  hide  thongs  that  lash  the  canoe  together, 
take  it  t4)  pieces,  and  give  each  piece  to  some 
member  of  the  family  to  carry,  the  strongest 
taking  the  most  cumbrous  pieces,  such  as  ' 
the  side  and  bottom  planks,  wnile  the  smaller 
portions  are  borno  by  the  children.    When 


the  snow  lies  deep,  the  smaller  a 
erallv  used  as  a  sledge,  on  which 
articles  are  placed.  As  to  the  h 
cases  the  Fueglans  cany  the  u\ 
with  them;  but  they  often  do  i 
themselves  with  the  harden,  bu 
hut  to  perish,  and  cut  down  fresh  i 
they  arrive  at  the  spot  on  which 
to  settle  for  a  time. 

The  Fuegians  arc  good  fire  mal 
not  go  through  the  troublesome 
rubbing  two  sticks  upon  each  otl 
have  learned  the  value  of  iron  r 
same  mineral  which  was  used  in  tl 
lock"  fire-arm  of  Elizabeth^'s  • 
obtain  it  from  the  mountains  of  th 
The  tinder  is  made  either  of  a  di 
or  moss,  and  when  the  pyrites  an 
are  struck  together  by  a  skilful  ha 
is  produced  of  sufficient  intensit]; 
to  the  tinder.  As  soon  as  the" 
taken  hold  of  the  tinder,  the  Fuc 
it  until  it  spreads,  and  then  wrap 
ball  of  dry  grass.  He  ranidlv 
grass  bair  round  his  heaa,  whe 
loliage  bursts  into  flames,  and  (he 
plete. 

Still,  the  process  of  fire  maldx 
very  easy  one,  and  the  Fuegians 
their  pyrites  except  when  forcec 
preferring  to  keep  a  fire  always  1 
to  carry  a  firestick  with  them 
travel.  Fire  is,  indeed,  a  ncces<-a 
the  Fuegians,  not  so  much  for  cor 
warming  purposes.  Those  w  ho  \ 
them  say  that  the  natives  alway 
and  shivering,  as  indeed  they  ai 
do,  considering  that  they  wear  i 
and  that  even  m  their  houses  tb 
o})taina  very  partial  shelter  fba 
ments. 

Their  cookery  is  of  the  rudest  d 

and  generally  consists  in  puttii^ 

into  the  hot  ashes,  and  allowing  it 

there  until  it  is  sufficiently  dom 

taste  —  or,  in  other  words,  untU  1 

warmed  through.    Cooking  in  TV 

kind  is  unknown  to  them,  and 

lessons  given  them  in  cooking  m 

tin  pan  were  scarcely  more  soeo 

those  in  sewing,  when  the  women 

made  a  hole  in  the  stuff  with  tl 

pulled  the  thread  out  of  the  eye, 

insinuated  it  through  the  hole  nu 

needle.    They  were  repeatedly  t 

use  of  the  eye  in  carrying  the  thn 

little  purpose,  as  thev  invariablrn 

the  old  fashion  which  they  had  Ml 

a  ^sh-bone  and  fibre  of  sinew. 

•  Though  so  constantly  in  ^  l 

Fuegians  have  not  the  most  dMi 

washing  themselves.    Such  a  nod 

occurs  to  them,  and  when  Europ 

came  among  them,  the  sight  of  an 

in^  his  face  seemed  to  them  so  fa 

ludicrous  that  they  burst  into  i 

laughter.     In   consequence  of  t 
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3Ct  of  cleanliness,  and  the  habit  of  be- 
ing themselves  with  grease  and  clay, 
are  very  offensive  to  the  nostrils,  arid 
>ne  who  wishes  to  cultivate  an  acquaint- 
with  them  must  make  up  his  mind  to 
giilar  variety  of  evil  odors.  Moreover, 
swarm  with  parasites,  and,  as  they  will 
st  in  demonstrating  friendly  feelings  by 
-ac'ing  their  guest  with  a  succession  of 
ntly  affectionate  hugs,  the  cautious 
ir  provides  himself  either  with  an  oil- 
suit,  or  with  some  very  old  clothes, 
h  he  can  give  away  to  the  natives  as 
as  he  regains  his  vessel, 
though  the  Fuegians  are  often  ill-dis- 
ci toward  strangers,  and  indeed  have 
iered  many  boats'  crews.  Captain  Par- 
Snow  contrived  to  be  on  very  friendly 
ls  with  them,  going  on  shore  and  visit- 
:hem  in  their  huts,  so  as  to  place  himself 
rely  in  their  power,  and  allowing  them 
»me  on  board  his  ship.  He  was  fortunate 
"btaining  the  services  of  a  native,  called 
imv  Button,  who  had  been  partially 
?ated  in  England,  with  the  hope  that  he 
ht  civilize  his  countrymen.  However, 
Dostly  happened  in  such  cases,  he  was 
I  stripped  of  all  his  goods;  and  when  Cap- 
Snow  visited  Tierra  del  Fuego,  twenty- 
€  years  afterward,  he  found  Jemmy 
ton  as  naked  and  dirtv  as  any  of  his 
itrymen,  as  were  his  wife  and  ^ughter. 
he 'man,  however,  retained  much  of  his 
wledge  of  English,  a  few  words  of  which 
(ad  engrafted  upon  his  native  language, 
en  first  he  arrived  on  board,  the  Enghsh 
ds  came  with  difficulty;  but  he  soon  re- 
ared his  fluencv,  and  had  not  forgotten 
manners,  touching  his  forehead  as  he 
ped  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  making  his 
'  in  sailor  fashion  when  he  addressed  the 
^in,  to  the  entire  consternation  of  the 
>r8,  who  could  not  understand  an  abso- 
ly  naked  savage  speaking  English,  and 
ig  as  well-mannered  as  themselves. 
he  faculty  of  acquiring  language  is  sin- 
irly  developed  in  the  Fuegian.  Gen- 
ly,  the  inhabitants  of  one  country  find 
it  difficulty  in  mastering  the  pronuncia- 
^and  especially  the  intonation,  of  a  for- 
i  land;  but  a  Fuegian  can  repeat  almost 


any  sentence  after  hearing  it  once,  though 
of  course  he  has  not  the  slightest  idea  of  its 


meaning. 


A  very  absurd  example  of  this  curious 
facility  of  tongue  occurred  to  some  sailors 
who  went  ashore,  and  taught  the  natives  to 
drink  coffee.  One  of  the  Fuegians,  after 
drinking  his  coffee,  contrived  to  conceal  Jthe 
tin  pot,  with  the  intention  of  stealing  it 
The  sailor  demanded  the  restoration  of  his 
property,  and  was  greatly  annoyed  that 
every  word  which  he  uttered  was  instantly 
repeated  by  the  Fuegian.  Thinking  at  last, 
that  the  man  must  be  mocking  him,  and 
forgetting  fcr  the  instant  that  ne  did  not 
understand  one  word  of  English,  the  sailor 
assumed  a  menacing  attitude,  and  bawled 
out, "  You  copper-colored  rascal,  where  is 
my  tin  pot?"  The  Fuegian,  nowise  discon- 
certed, assumed  precisely  the  same  attitude, 
and  exclaimed  in  exactly  the  same  manner, 
"  You  copper-colored  rascal,  where  is  my  tin 
pot?  "  As  it  turned  out,  "  the  copper-colored 
rascal "  had  the  i)ot  tucked  under  his  arm. 

The  natives  evidently  seemed  to  think 
that  their  white  visitors  were  very  foolish 
for  failing  to  comprehend  their  language,  and 
tried  to  make  them  understand  by  bawling 
at  the  top  of  their  voice.  Qn  one  or  two  oc- 
ciisions,  when  a  number  of  them  came  on 
board,  they  much  annoyed  Captain  Snow  by 
the  noise  which  they  made,  until  a  bright 
thought  struck  him.  He  snatched  up  a 
speaking  trumpet,  and  bellowed  at  his 
visitors  through  it  with  such  a  stunning 
effect  that  their  voices  dropped  into  re- 
spectful silence,  and  they  began  to  laugh  at 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  out- 
bawled  by  a  single  man. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  Fuegians 
have  no  form  of  government  Thev  live  in 
small  communities,  not  worthy  of  the  name 
of  tribes,  and  having  no  particular  leader, 
except  that  the  oldest  man  among  them,  so 
long  as  he  retains  his  strength,  is  looked  up 
to.  as  a  sort  of  authority.  Tlieir  ideas  of 
religion  appear  to  be  as  ill-defined  as  those 
of  government,  the  only  representative  of 
religion  being  the  conjuror,  who,  however, 
exercises  but  very  slignt  influence  upon  his 
fellow  countrymen. 
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Separated  from  Ticrra  del  Fuego  by  a 
strait  SO  narrow  that  in  certain  spots  human 
beings  might  converse  across  the  water,  is 
the  land  called  Patagonia. 

It  derives  this  now  familiar  title  from  a 
nickname  given  to  the  inhabitants  by  Ma- 
gellan's sailors.  As  we  shall  presently  see 
when  treating  of  their  costume,  the  Patago- 
nians  wear  a  sort  of  gaiter  to  protect  their 
ankles  against  thorns.  These  gaiters  are 
made  of  the  furry  skin  of  the  guanaco,  the 
long  hair  spreading  out  on  either  side  of  the 
foot.  The  sailors,  ever  ready  to  ridicule  any 
custom  new  to  them,  remarked  this  conspic- 
uous part  of  the  dress,  and  nicknamed  the 
natives  Patagones,  t.  e.  duck-feet,  a  name 
which  hiis  ever  since  adhered  to  them,  and 
even  been  applied  to  their  country. 


such  an  absolute  giant,  a  regiment  of  English 
Lifeguards  being  as  tall  as  an  equal  number 
of  Patogonians.  It  is  true  that  if  a  Patago- 
nian  regiment  of  picked  men  were  raised 
they  would  overtop  even  the  Guardsmen, 
but  the  old  tales  about  an  average  of  seven 
or  even  eight  feet  are  unworthy  of  credit 
Some  of  the  older  voyagers  even  attribute 
to  the  Patagonians  a  much  loftier  stature, 
saying  that  some  of  them  were  twelve  feet 
in  height,  and  that  when  one  of  them  stood 
with  his  legs  apart,  an  ordinary  man  could 
walk  between  tiiem  without  stooping. 

The  color  of  the  Patagonians  is  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  Fuegians,  being  a  dark 
copper  brown,  the  reddish  hue  coming  out 
well  on  any  part  of  the  skin  that  happens  to 
be   less   dirty  than    others.    The    hair   is 


The  narrow  armlet  of  sea,  to  which  refer-  coarse,  long  and  black,  and  is  allowed  to  hang 


ence  has  been  made,  divides  two  lands  utterly 
opposed  to  each  other,  and  inhabited  by 

Seople  totally  distinct  in  appearance  and 
abits.  Ti(Tra  del  Fuego  has  scarcely  a  level 
spot  in  it,  but  is  composed  of  even  set  ravines 
clothed  with  trees,  and  precipitous,  snow- 
clad  mountains.  Patagonia,  on  the  contrary, 
abounds  in  vast  level  plains,  unfertile  and 
without  a  tree  on  them. 

The  human  inhabitants  of  these  countries 
are  as  different  as  the  lands  themselves,  the 
Fuegians  being  below  the  average  height, 
and  the  Patagonians  above  it  Yet,  just  as 
the  Fuegian  is  not  such  an  absolute  dwarf,  as 
has  often  been  stated,  the  Patagonian  is  not 


loosely  about  their  faces,  being  merely  kept 
out  01  their  eyes  by  a  small  fillet  of  giianaco 
hair.  There  is  scarcely  any  eyebrow,  a  de- 
ficiency which  always  gives  an  unpleasant 
expression  to  the  eyes,  and  indeed,  even  in 
the  old  men,  the  face  is  almost  devoid  of 
hair.  The  face  is  roundish,  the  width  being 
increased  by  the  great  projection  of  the 
cheek-bones,  and  the  chin  is  rather  broad 
and  prominent.  The  small,  restless  eyes, 
are  black,  as  is  the  hair,  and  rather  hidden 
under  the  prominent  brows.  The  nose  is 
narrow  between  the  eyes,  but  the  nostrils 
are  broad  and  fleshy.  The  mouth  is  larse, 
and  the  lips  rather  thick,  but  altogether  um 
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face  is  not  a  bad  one.  The  illustration  on 
the  1163d  page,  of  a  Patagonian  man  and 
woman  furnishes  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  Fuegians,  their  neighbors. 

The  dress  of  the  Patagonians  is  simple, 
but  sufficient,  and  in  this  respect  they  form 
a  great  contrast  to  the  absolutely  naked 
Fuegians  of  the  opposite  shores.  1* he  chief 
part  of  the  costume  consists  of  a  large 
mantle  made  of  guanaco  skins.  The  guan- 
aco  is,  as  the  reader  may  possibly  be  aware, 
one  of  the  llama  tribe,  and  is  about  the  size 
of  a  deer.  It  is  covered  with  a  thick  woolly 
coat,  the  lon^  hair  of  which  is  valuable,  not 
only  to  the  Patagonians,  but  to  Europeans, 
by  whom  it  is  made  into  various  fabrics. 

It  is  very  plentiful  in  this  country,  fortu- 
nately for  the  Patagonians,  to  whom  the 
guanaco  is  the  very  staff  of  life,  the  creature 
that  supplies  him  with  food,  clothes,  and 
dwelling.  Sometimes  it  is  seen  in  great 
droves  of  several  hundreds  in  number,  but 
it  generally  associates  in  smaller  herds  of 
twenty  or  thirty  individuals.  It  is  a  shy 
animal,  as  well  it  may  be,  considering  the 
many  foes  that  are  always  ready  to  fall  upon 
it;  and  as  it  is  swift  as  well  as  shy,  great 
skill  is  required  in  capturing  it,  as  will 
presently  be  seen. 

The  guanaco-skin  mantle  is  very  large, 
and  whun  folded  round  the  body  and  clasped 
by  the  arms,  falls  as  low  as  the  feet;  and 
when  a  tall  Patagonian  is  seen  in  this 
mantle,  wliich  adds  apparently  to  his  height, 
he  presents  a  very'  imposing  appearance. 
Generally,  the  mantle  is  confined  round  the 
waist  by  a  belt,  so  that  when  the  wearer 
chooses,  he  can  throw  off  the  upper  part  of 
it,  his  hands  remaining  at  liberty  for  action. 
Under  the  mantle  he  wears  a  small  apron. 

Next  come  the  curious  gaiters,  which  have 
been  already  mentioned.  At  first  sight 
they  look  like  boots  reaching  from  the 
knee  downward,  but  when  examined  more 
closely,  they  are  seen  to  be  devoid  of  sole, 
having  only  a  strap  that  passes  under  the 
middle  of  the  foot,  so  that  the  heel  and  toes 
and  ^reat  part  of  the  sole  are  left  unpro- 
tected. The  reason  of  this  structure  is,  that 
the  Patagonian  is  nearly  always  on  horse- 
back, and  the  toe  is  made  to  project  beyond 
^e  gaiter  in  order  to  be  placed  in  the  stir- 
rap,  which  is  very  small  and  triangular. 

As  the  Patagonians  are  so  devoted  to 
horsemanship  no  sketch  of  this  people 
would  be  adequate  without  an  account  of  their 
horse  accoutrements.  I  have  a  complete  set 
in  my  possession.  The  saddle  is  made  of 
four  pieces  of  wood,  firmly  lashed  together 
with  raw-hide  thongs,  and  both  the  front 
and  back  of  the  saddle  are  alike.  From  the 
sides  depend  the  stirrups,  which  are  ap- 
pended to  leathern  thongs,  and  are  made  m 
a  very  simple  manner.  A  hole  is  made  at 
each  end  of  a  stout  leathern  strap,  and  a 
short  piece  of  stick  about  half  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter is  thrust  through  them,  being  re- 


tained in  its  place  by  a  groove  near  each 
end.  The  strap  being  attached  by  its  middle 
to  the  thongs  which  act  as  stirrup-leathers, 
the  article  is  complete. 

As  the  space  between  the  grooves  is 
rather  less  than  three  inches,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  the  Patagonian  horseman  can 
only  insert  his  great  toe  in  the  stirrup. 
This,  however,  is  sufficient  hold  for  him,  as 
he  is  an  admirable  though  careless  looking 
rider,  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  from  child- 
hood upward,  having  been  spent  on  horse- 
back. 

The  spur  is  as  primitive  as  the  stirrup, 
and  exactly  resembles  in  principle  the  prick- 
spurs  of  the  ancient  knignts.  It  consists  of 
two  pieces  of  stick,  exactly  like  those  em- 
ployed for  the  stirrups,  and  two  short  straps 
of  cowhide.  A  hole  is  made  at  each  end  of 
the  strap,  and  the  sticks  arc  pushed  through 
them,  being  held  in  their  places,  like  those 
of  the  stirrups,  by  a  groove  cut  half  an  inch 
from  their  ends,  so  that  the  two  sticks  are 
held  parallel  to  each  other. 

To  the  upper  ends  of  each  stick  a  leathern 
thong  is  applied,  and  these  thongs,  being  tied 
over  the  instep,  hold  the  spur  in  its  place. 
At  the  other  ends  of  the  sticks  holes  are 
bored,  into  each  of  which  a  sharp  iron  spike 
is  inserted.  In  my  own  specimen,  the 
maker  has  been  economical  of  his  iron,  and 
has  only  inserted  spikes  in  one  of  the  sticks, 
so  that  when  the  spurs  arc  worn  with  the 
spiked  stick  inward,  they  are  quite  as  effec- 
tive as  if  both  sticks  were  armed.  Still,  the 
hole  for  the  reception  of  the  spikes  has  been 
bored  in  all  the  sticks,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Patagonian  who  made  the  spurs 
would  have  inserted  the  spikes  at  some  time 
or  other. 

The  spur  is  worn  as  follows  :  The  armed 
sticks  come  on  either  side  of  the  foot,  the 
strap  which  is  next  to  the  spiked  ends  goes 
round  the  heel,  the  other  strap  passes  under 
the  hollow  of  the  foot,  and  the  hide  thongs  are 
tied  over  the  instep.  Such  a  spur  as  this  is  not 
only  an  effective  but  a  cruel  instrument, 
really  as  bad  as  the  huge  metal  spurs,  with 
rowels  four  inches  in  diameter,  which  the 
Guachos  wear.  It  is  impossible  to  see  this 
simple  form  of  sjjur  w^ithout  recalling  the 
old  story  of  "  Saiidford  and  Mertcm,'^  and 
referring  to  the  adventure  of  Tommy  Mer- 
ton,  who,  on  being  forbidden  to  use  spurs, 
stuck  pins  into  the  heels  of  his  boots,  and 
was  run  away  with  in  consequence. 

The  girth  is  a  singularly  mgenious  piece 
of  work.  The  strength  of  the  girth  itself  is 
prodigious.  At  first  sight  it  looks  as  if  it  were 
a  single  broad  belt  of  leather,  but  a  nearer 
inspection  shows  that  it  is  made  of  twenty- 
two  separate  cords,  each  about  the  eighth  of 
an  incn  in  thickness,  laid  side  by  side,  and 
united  at  intervals  by  several  rows  of  simi- 
lar cords  of  strings.  Each  of  these  cords  if 
made  of  two  strands  of  raw  hide,  probably 
that  of  guanaco,  and  looks  as  strong  as  ordi* 
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nary  catgut  Buckles  arc  unknown  to  tlie 
Patjigonian,  who  has  invented  in  their  steatl 
a  mode  of  tightening  the  girth  by  passing 
straps  through  holes,  hauling  upon  them, 
and  fasU^ning  off  the  ends. 

The  bit  and  bridle  are  equally  ingenious. 
It  consists  of  a  squared  bar  of  iron  four  and 
a  half  inches  long,  the  ends  of  which  are 

Eassed  through  holes  in  doubled  ])ieces  of 
ide,  and  hammered  when  cold  into  a  sort 
of  rivet-like  shape,  so  as  to  retain  the  leath- 
er in  its  place.  To  the  lower  part  of  the 
leathers  are  attached  a  couple  of  stout 
thongs,  which  are  passed  under  the  lower 
jaw  of  the  horse,  and  then  tied,  so  that  they 
keep  the  bit  in  its  place,  and  at  the  same 
time  act  as  a  sort  of  curb.  * 

To  the  upper  part  of  the  leathers  are 
fixed  the  long  plaited  thongs  which  are  used 
as  reins,  and  which  seem  strong  enough  to 
hold  an  elephant,  much  more  a  horse.  The 
Patagoniau  uses  no  separate  whip,  but  has 
a  long  double  strap  of  stout  hide,  which  is 
fixed  to  the  junction  of  the  reins,  so  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  losing  it. 

This  is  the  ordinary  bit  of  a  Patagonian 
hunter,  but  those  who  can  obtain  it  like  to 
use  the  cruel  Spanish  bit,  which  th(^y  fit  up 
in  their  own  way  with  thongs  of  plaited  hide. 
One  of  these  bits  is  shown  in  illustration  Xo. 
4  on  the  following  page.  The  i)rincipal  dis- 
tinguishing point  about  these  bits  is  the 
large  iron  ring,  which  passes  over  the  horse's 
jaw,  and  gives  to  the  rider  a  leverage  so 
powerful  tliat  he  could  break  the  jaw  ot  any 
iiorse  without  making  any  very  great  exer- 
tion. By  the  use  of  this  bit,  the  horse  is 
Boon  taught  to  stop  almost  suddenly,  to 
wheel  in  a  very  limited  area,  and  to  perform 
the  various  evolutions  which  are  needed  in 
carrying  out  the  pursuit  in  which  the  Pat- 
agonian depends  for  much  of  his  liveli- 
hood. 

The  reins  which  are  attached  to  this  bit 
are  of  enormous  strength,  and  are  plaited 
in  a  square  form,  so  that  no  amount  of 
pulling  which  any  horse  could  accomplish 
would  endanger  them.  The  whip  is  At- 
tached to  these  reins  like  that  of  the  last 
mentioned  apparatus,  but  is  more  severe, 
thicker,  and  heavier,  and  is  made  of  a  long 
and  broad  belt  of  hide,  cut  into  four  strips, 
which  are  plaited  together,  flat  and  narrow 
strips  about  four  inches  long  answering  as 
the  lash.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Patago- 
nian is  by  no  means  merciful  to  his  beast, 
but  that  *he  uses  a  bit,  spur,  and  whip 
which  are,  though  so  simple  in  appearance, 
more  severe  in  practice  than  those  which 
have  a  far  more  formidable  aspect 

The  horses  which  he  rides  are  descended 
from  those  which  wore  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  which  have  multiplied  so 
rapidly  as  almost  to  deserve  the  name  of  in- 
digenous animals.  They  are  of  no  great 
Bize,  being  under  fifteen  hands  high,  and  be- 
longing to  that  well-known  mu8tu4;  breed 


which  is  more  celebrated  for  strength  and 
endurance  than  for  aspect,  qualities  which 
are  indispensal)le  in^an  animal  that  has  t«) 
carry  so  heavy  a  rider  after  creatures  so 
fleet^as  the  guanaco  or  the  rhea. 

The  Patagonians  are  fond  of  racing,  Init 
never  make  their  courses  longer  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  The  reason  for  those 
short  races  is,  that  their  horses  are  not  re- 
quired to  run  for  any  length  of  time  at  full 
speed,  but  to  make  quick  and  sudden  dashes, 
so  as  to  enable  the  rider  to  reach  his  prey, 
and  hurl  the  singular  missiles  with  which 
he  is  armed. 

There  is  yet  an  article  needed  to  complete 
the  equipment  of  a  Patagonian.  This  is  tlie 
celebrattd  *'b()las,"  a  weapon  which  looks 
almost  contemptible,  but  in  practised  hands 
is  ex(!eptionably  formidable.  It  consists  of 
two  or  sometimes  three  balls  at  the  end  of 
hide  thongs.  The  form  most  in  use  is  that 
which  is  represented  in  illustration  Xo.  3 
on  the  next  pag(\  The  native  name  for  the 
two-ball  ])olas  is  sonifii^  and  that  for  the 
three-ball  weapon  is  achico. 

The  lirst  point  in  makinf'  the  bolas  is  to 
procure  the  proper  balls,  and  the  second  to 
j)reparc  the  proper  rope  to  which  thev  are 
fastened.  The  ordinary  balls  are  macle  of 
stone,  and  are  nearly  as  large  as  cricket  balls. 
They  are  made  by  tKe  women,  who  pass  much 
of  tlieir  time  in  supplying  the  men  witl^thcse 
necessaries  of  life.  To  cut  and  grind  one 
of  these  stones  is  a  good  day's  work,  even 
for  an  accomplished  workwoman. 

A  still  more  valuable  ball  is  made  of  iron, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  being  so  much 
heavier  than  stone  that  the  ball  is  consider 
ably  smaller,  and  therefore  experiences  less 
resistance  from  the  air,  a  quality  which  is  of 
the  first  consequence  in  a  missile  weapon. 
The  most  valuable  are  those  which  are  made 
of  copper,  as  is  the  case  with  the  specimen 
from  which  the  illustration  is  taken.  Each 
of  these  balls  weighs  eighteen  ounces,  in 
spite  of  its  small  size,  so  that  the  weapon  is 
a  very  formidable  one. 

The  thong  to  which  the  balls  are  attached 
is  nine  feet  in  l(;ngth,  and  is  made  in  the 
following  manner:  two  pairs  of  thongs  of 
raw  hide  are  cut,  and,  while  they  are  still 
fresh  and  wet,  each  pair  is  twisted  together 
so  as  to  form  a  two-stranded  rope.  These 
ropes  are  again  twisted  into  one,  so  that  the 
aggregate  strength  of  the  four  is  enormous. 

Round  each  of  the  balls  is  then  laid  a  cir- 
cular  piece    of   guanaco  hide,  with  holes 
bored  all  round  the  edge.    The  ends  of  the 
thongs  being  passed  through  the  holes  and 
laced  tightly,  the  raw  hide  is  drawn  over 
the  balls,  and  encloses  them  in  a  sort  of 
pocket,  as  is  seen  by  the  enlarged  figure  ia 
the  illustration.    Tnis  specimen  is  one  of 
the  three-ball  weapons.    In  this  case  a  third 
thong  five  feet  six  inches  in  length  has  been 
twisted,  one  end  fastened  to  a  ball,  and  the 
other  interlaced  with  the  strands  or  the  first 
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thoxi^  exactly  at  its  centre.  We  have  now 
ihe  three -ball  bolas,  which  is  made  in 
suclr^  a  manner  that,  when  the  thongs  are 
gra^^pcd  at  their  points  of  junction,  two  of 
i\\^  l)alls  hang  at  equal  depths  from  the 
haii.<l,  and  the  third  is  just  a  foot  below 
thoMii. 

Tlie  bolas  is  to  the  Patagonian  what  the 
kri*^  is  to  the  Malay,  the  boomerang  to  the 
Aaritralian,  the  lasso  to  the  Gaucho,  tlie  club 
to  the  Fijian,  and  the  bow  to  the  Anda- 
maner.  From  early  childhood  upward  no 
Patagonian  is  without  this  weapou,  which 
seems  to  him  an  absolute  necessity  of  exist- 
ence- Generally  he  carries  it  twisted  round 
his  waist,  like  an  officer's  sash  of  the  olden 
day»,  the  balls  dangling  at  the  side  like  the 
tassels  of  the  sash. 

rti  is,  however,  coiled  on  the  body  with 
Bucli  consummate  skill  that  it  can  be  cast 
loose  with  a  turn  of  the  hand,  the  eye  being 
fixe^  on  the  object  of  attack,  and  in  a  mo- 
ittent  the  Patagonian  is  fully  armed.  Put- 
ting- aside  warfare,  which  in  Patagonia  is 
freely  known,  the  tribes,  or  ratter  the 
toiilies,  not  being  strong  enough  to  wage 
real  war  upon  each  other,  the  so-called  bat- 
tles are  unworthy  of  any  name  except  that 
<>f  skirmishes,  which  among  themselves  seem 
to  do  no  great  harm,  however  formidable 
^y  may  be  to  opponents  who  happen  to 
^  Unacquainted  with  the  mode  of  fighting 
P'^tised  by  the  Patagonians. 

^'or  example,  a  dozen  trained  riflemen,  on 
wt,  who  could  thoroughly  depend  on  each 
®ther,  would  overmatch  ten  times  their 
^^mber  of  mounted  Patagonians,  who,  every 
^it  as  brave  as  themselves,  are  ignorant 
^*  discipline,  and  fight  every  man  for  his 
o^uhand.  ^ 

Let  the  nflemen  once  allow  the  Patagoni- 

*J*8  to  come  within  thirty  yards,  and  they 

'''^Uld  be  annihilated ;  but  as  long  as  the  foe 

^Uld  be  kept  out  of  throwing  distance,  they 

^^^comparatively  harmless. 

.  When  a  Patagonian    intends   to   attack 

^J^her  a  human  enemy,  or  some  animal  of 

?2^'5c,  or  even,  as  often  happens,  some  wild 

r^s^t  or  bird,  he  slips  the  ever-ready  bolas 

*^Hi  his  waist,  grasps  the  thongs  at  their 

r^int  of  union,  drives  his  primitive  spurs 

^^to  the  flanks  of  his  rough-coated  steed, 

r^jl  dashes  off  at  full  gallop,  whirling  the 

r^los  round  his  head  by  a  dexterous  move- 

"^^^t  of  his  flexible  wrist. 

.    -^8  soon  }is  he  comes  within  throwing  dis- 

,^^«e,  which  materially  varies  according  to 

^  ^  strength  of  the  thrower  and  the  struc- 

^^«  of  the  bolas,  he  hurls  his  singular 

jj^^pon  with  unerring  skilL     No    sooner 

f^^~^8  it  leave  his  hand  than  the  centrifugal 

fl,^*^e  causes  the  balls  to  diverge,  and  they 

^5^   round  and  round  in  the  air  with  a  motion 

g^^ctly  resembling  that  which  an  English 

^^2^«eet  acrobat  imparts  to  a  couple  of  padded 

A^^  at  the  ends  of  a  string,  wnen  he  wants 

^^  dear  the  ground. 


Urged  by  the  stalwart  arm  of  the  Patago- 
nian, the  bolas  flies  straight  to  its  mark,  and 
no  sooner  does  it  strike  it,  than  the  impetus 
communicated  to  the  balls  causes  the  Ihougs 
to  twist  round  the  unfortunate  vi(?tim,  and 
bring  him  at  once  to  a  halt.  Indeed,  should 
a  man  be  struck  by  the  bolas,  hx?  may  con- 
gratulate himself  ii  in  three  minutes  after- 
wards he  finds  himself  alive,  neither  having 
l)cen  strangled  by  the  cords  twisting  round 
his  neck,  nor  brained  by  the  heavy  balls 
coming  in  contact  with  his  skull. 

The  skill  which  the  Patagonians  attain  is 
really  marvellous.  At  any  distance  short  of 
fifty  yards  a  victim  marf^ed  is  a  victim  slain. 
So  terrific  is  the  gripe  of  the  bolas  thong, 
that  Europeans  who  have  been  struck  with 
it  have  been  found  to  suffer  from  weals  as 
well  marked  as  if  they  had  been  made  by 
the  sti^ke  of  a  "  cow-hide  "  whip  upon  the 
bare  flesh. 

An  excellent  description  of  the  various 
kinds  of  bolas  is  given  by  Captain  King:  — 

"  Sometimes  two  balls,  each  of  which  has 
a  cord  about  a  yard  in  length,  are  fastened 
to  the  thong  of  the  larger  set.  This  is  to 
entangle  the  victim  more  effectually.  They 
do  not  try  to  strike  objects  with  these  balls, 
but  endeavor  to  throw  them  so  that  the 
thong  shall  hit  a  prominent  part;  and  then, 
of  course,  the  balls  swing  round  in  different 
directions,  and  the  thongs  become  so  '  laid 
up  '  (or  twisted),  that  struggling  only  makes 
the  captive  more  secure. 

"  They  can  throw  them  so  dexterously  as 
to  fasten  a  man  to  his  horse,  or  catch  a 
horse  without  harming  him.  If  an  animal 
is  to  be  caught  without  being  thrown  down 
suddenly  —  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
these  balls  swinging  round  his  legs  while'  at 
full  speed  —  a  somai  is  thrown  upon  his 
neck.  The  two  balls  hang  down,  and  per- 
plex him  so  much  by  dangling  about  his 
fore-legs  that  his  speed  is  much  checked, 
and  another  set  of  balls  or  a  lasso  may  be 
used  to  secure  without  throwing  him  down. 
The  lasso  is  not  much  used,  so  adroit  are 
they  with  the  balls. 

"A  formidable  missile  weapon  is  the 
single  ball,  called  by  the  Spaniards  'bola 
perdida.'  This  is  similar  to  the  other  in 
size  and  substance,  but  attached  to  a  slighter 
rope  about  a  yard  long.  Whirling  this  balL 
about  a  pound  in  weight,  with  the  utmost 
swiftness  around  their  heads,  they  dash  it  at 
their  adversary  with  almost  the  force  of  a 
shot  At  close  quarters  it  is  used,  with  a 
shorter  scope  of  cord,  as  an  efficient  head- 
breaker.  Several  of  these  original  and  not 
trifiing  offensive  weapons  are  kept  in  readi- 
ness by  each  individual,  and  many  a  Span- 
iard, armed  with  steel  and  gunpowder,  has 
acknowledged  their  effect" 

The  raids  which  are  dignified  by  the  name 
of  warfare  *are  more  for  plunder  than  con- 
quest, inasmuch  as  the  Patagonian  cares 
nothing   for  territory,  of   which   he   has 
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enough  and  to  spare,  and  almost  nothing 
for    military  fame.      Sometimes  he  wants 

Elunder;  sometimes  he  means  to  make  a 
unting  expedition  into  a  district  held  by 
another  tribe;  and  sometimes  he  prepares  a 
short  cam[)aign  against  an  inimical  tribe  in 
revenge  for  a  real  or  fancied  insult 

When  preparing  for  such  an  exclusion,  or 
while  expecting  the  attack  of  another  tribe, 
the  Patagonians  keep  themselves  in  con- 
stant preparation  for  war.  They  put  on 
three  of  their  thickest  mantles  in  order  to 
deaden  the  blow  of  the  bolas,  or  withstand 
the  point  of  the  spear  and  arrow.  These 
mantles  are  not  wrapped  round  them  in  the 
onlinary  fashion  of  peace,  but  are  worn  like 
ponchos,  the  head  being  thrust  through  a 
nole  in  the  middle.  The  innermost  mantle 
is  of  guanaco  skin,  with  the  hairy  side  in- 
ward. While  the  others  arc  simple  Jeather, 
without  hair,  the  j)lace  of  wiiich  is  taken  by 
paint  Their  heads  are  guarded  by  conical 
caps,  made  of  hide,  and  often  adorned  by  a 
tuft  of  feathers  from  the  rhea. 

Those  who  are  wealthy  enough  purchase 
a  sort  of  armor  composed  of  a  thick  hide 
tunic,  with  a  high  collar  and  short  sleeves, 
and  a  hat  or  helmet  made  of  double  bull's 
hide.  This  garment  is  very  heavy  and 
clumsy,  but  it  will  resist  every  weapon  ex- 
cept bullets,  and  will  make  even  the  blow  of 
the  "bola  pcrdida"  fall  harmless.  Those 
who  are  too  poor  to  possess  a  horse,  and  are 
obliged  to  fight  on  foot,  carrv  shields  made  of 
several  layers  of  hide  sewecJ  together. 

Sometimes  they  come  unexpectedly  upon 
enemies,  and  a  skirmish  is  the  immediate 
result  In  this  case  they  mostly  fling  aside 
their  cumbrous  mantles,  and  nght  without 
any  clothing  except  the  girdle  and  their 
spurs.  When  they  make  expeditions  against 
inimical  districts,  they  take  spare  horses 
with  them,  one  of  which  is  intended  to  bear 
the  plunder  as  thev  return,  and  to  take  its 
share  in  carrying  the  warrior  to  battle.  As 
soon  as  the  Patagonian  finds  that  his  weight 
is  beginning  to  tell  upon  the  horse  which  he 
rides,  he  vaults  upon  the  other  without 
checking  them  in  their  gallop,  and  thus 
makes  sure  of  a  fresh  and  unwearied  horse 
upon  going  into  action.  The  second  horse 
is  afterward  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
slaves,  skins,  weapons,  and  other  booty. 

As  they  return,  they  fling  off  the  cum- 
brous armor  of  coats  and  mantles,  and  ride, 
according  to  their  fashion,  naked  to  the 
waist,  the  innermost  mantle  being  retained 
in  its  place  by  a  leathern  thong,  which  acts 
as  a  belt  In  some  of  these  expeditions  a 
whole  troop  of  loose  horses  is  driven  in  front 
of  the  warriors,  and  when  a  man  feels  his 
own  horse  becoming  wearied,  ho  rides  along- 
side one  of  the  loose  horses,  shifts  the  bit, 
and  leaps  on  the  fVesh  animal,  not  troubling 
himself^  about  the  saddle. 

When  the  Patagonian  goes  out  hunting, 
he  carries  no  weapon  except  the  bolas  and  a 


knife,  the  latter  being  considered  rather  as  a 
tool  than  a  weapon.  Should  he  see  a  herd  of 
guauacos,  he  makes  silently  toward  them, 
imitating  the  cry  of  the  young  one  in  dis- 
tress, and  doing  all  in  his  power  to  attrat-t 
the  animals.  Anything  very  strange  is 
sure  to  attract  them,  just  as  it  attracts  cows, 
which  are  horribly  afraid  of  the  new  object, 
but,  victims  of  a  sort  of  fascination,  are  led 
nearer  and  nearer  bv  a  spirit  of  curiosity,  for 
which  they  pay  with  their  lives.  When  a 
small  herd —  say  six  or  eight  —  of  guanacos 
is  seen,  they  can  generally  be  enticed  within 
range  of  the  bolas  by  a  hunter  on  foot,  who 
stems  as  near  them  as  he  can  manage  to  do 
without  alarming  them,  and  then  plays  vari- 
ous antics,  such  as  lying  on  his  back  and 
kicking  his  legs  in  the  air,  tying  a  strip  of 
hide  or  a  bunch  of  feathers  to  a  stick,  and 
waving  it  about.  The  inquisitive  creatures 
seem  unable  to  resist  the  promptings  of  their 
curiosity,  and,  though  they  are  really  afraid 
of  the  strange  object,  come  closer  and  closer, 
until  the  hunter  is  able  to  hurl  the  terrible 
bolas  at  them. 

When,  however,  the  herd  is  a  large  one, 
the  guanacos  are  much  more  timid,  and, 
until  the  introduction  of  the  horse,  the 
Patagonians  could  seldom  do  much  with 
them.  Now,  however,  the  possession  of  the 
horse,  together  with  their  knowledge  of  the 
guauaco's  disposition,  enables  them  to  cap- 
ture and  kill  great  numbers  of  the  animals. 

In  this  mode  of  chase  the  Patagonians 
make  use  of  two  characteristics  which  be- 
long to  the  guanaco.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
a  hill-loving  animal,  and  when  pursued,  or 
even  afraid  of  pursuit,  leaves  the  plains  and 
makes  for  some  eminence.  Like  all  gregari- 
ous animals,  the  guanacos  invariably  have 
sentinels  posted  on  the  most  elevated  points, 
and  trust  their  safety  to  their  watchfulness, 
the  squeal  of  alarm  being  instantly  followed 
by  the  flight  of  the  herd.     Knowing   this 

Eeculiarity,  the  hunters  are  sure  that  if  a 
erd  of  guanacos  be  in  the  plain,  and  a  hill 
be  near  them,  the  animals  will  be  almost 
certain  to  take  to  it. 

The  second  characteristic  is,  that  the 
guanacos,  when  thrown  into  confusion,  en- 
tirely lose  their  presence  of  mind,  running 
a  few  steps  in  one  way  and  then  a  few  steps 
in  another,  being  quite  unable  to  fix  upon 
any  definite  plan  of  escape. 

A  large  party  of  hunters,  sometimes 
nearly  a  hundred  in  number,  arm  them- 
selves with  their  long,  light,  cane-shafled 
spears,  called  chuzos,  summon  their  dogs, 
and  set  off  toward  the  spot  where  a  herd  of 
guanacos  is  known  to  be.  Hjiving  fixed 
upon  some  grassy  hill,  half  of  the  hunters 
push  forward  and  take  up  a  position  on  the 
further  side,  while  the  others  drive  the 
guanacos  gently  toward  their  well-known 
grazing  place. 

As  soon  as  the  animals  are  fairly  on  the 
hill,  the  hunters  spread  out  so  as  to  encloLe 
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In  a  semicircle,  and  then  dash  forward, 
Dg  the  herd  up  the  hill.  The  detached 
on  the  other  side,  as  soon  as  they  hear 
Lt&,  spread  themselves  out  in  a  simi- 
ler,  the  two  bodies  completely  sur- 
the  hill,  so  that  when  the  guanacos 
ie  summit  they  find  themselves  envi- 
:]by  enemies. 

the  usual  custom  in  such  cases,  the 

I.  lose  all  presence  of  mind,  some 

one  way,  some  another,  mutually 

_  each  other- s  escape,  so  that  the 

[Are  able  to  pierce  with  their  long 

finest  animals,  and  thus  secure  in 

apace  of  time  so  great  a  num- 

tthey  are  amply  supplied  with  skins 

they  carry  the  spear  on  these 
they  are  not  without  the  bolas,  it 
1  for  capturing  the  young  guana- 
are  kept  in  a  domesticated  state 
Kow  and  then  a  guanaco,  which 
more   sense   than  its   comrades, 
le  of  its  own,  and  dashes  through 
of  its  enemies.    Still  it  has  but 
ice  of  escaping,  for  round  the  circle 
len  there  is  another  circle  of  men 
[accompanied  bv  dogs.    As  soon  as  a 
breaks  through  the  first  circle,  it  is 
aelzecl  by  the  dogs,  which  terrify 
an  extent  that  it  is  unable  to 
neither  tries  to  escape  nor  resist. 
preceding    page    is   a   spirited 
_    which    represents    Patagonian 
land  the  natives  in  their  favorite 
hunting  game.    The  hot  chase, 
bolas,  the  bewildered  guanacos 
Ij  pictured. 
^ycmng  suanacos  which  have  been 
led  as   oeing  domesticated  are  not 
(Intended  to  furnish  food,  or  even  bred 
§n  the  sake  of  their  skins.    They  are 
~  Ibr  the  sake  of  decoying  the  adult 
Taking  the  young  guanaco  to  the 
innds,  the  hunter  ties  it  to  a  bush, 
conceals  himself  behind  it    By 
the  mother's  ciy,  he  induces  the 
utter  the  plaintive  bleating  sound 
a  young  one  calls  for  its  mother, 
a  sound  which  the  adult  guanacos 
reslat,  and  as  soon  as  they  come 
twenty  yards  or  so  of  the  bush,  the 
launched,  and  the  animal  at  which 
fidls  to  the  ground,  enveloped  in 
colls. 

of  the  bolas  is  eminently  shown 
of  the  rhea,  or  American  ostrich. 
is  as  swift  and  wary  as  the  true 
ostrich,  and,  but  for  the  bolas,  the 
^  would  scarcely  be  able  to  secure  it. 
IB  chase  of  this  bird  the  Patagonians 
tj  the  same  device  which  is  used  in 
ring  the  guanacos.  They  know  that 
lea  shares  with  the  guanaco  the  ten- 
'  to  become  confhsed  and  uncertain  in 
ovements  when  it  is  pressed  simul- 
nsly  from  opposite  directions.    They 


therefore  try  to  surround  the  herd  and  con- 
verge upon  it,  or,  at  all  events,  two  or  three 
of  them  attack  it  from  opposite  quarters, 
driving  it  first  one  way  and  then  apother, 
so  that  the  bird  becomes  so  perplexed  that 
it  cannot  make  up  its  mind  to  run  in  one 
direction,  and  escape  its  foes  by  iti*  superior 
speed,  but  allows  them  to  come  within  range 
of  the  bolas,  when  its  fiite  is  sealed. 

The  hunters  also  know  that,  in  common 
with  all  the  ostrich  tribe,  and,  indeed,  with 
many  wild  animal  of  chase,  the  rhea  always 
runs  against  the  wind.  It  is  therefore  easy 
for  them  to  ascertain  the  direction  which  the 
bird  will  take,  and  bv  sending  two  or  three 
horsemen  several  miles  windward  the  retreat 
of  the  bird  is  easily  cut  off.  The  Patagonian 
can  even  kill  the  little  cavies  with  the  bolas, 
so  accurate  is  his  aim. 

The  reader  may  easily  imagine  that  such 
a  weapon  as  this  would  be  serviceable  in 
warfare.  When  the  Patagonian  uses  it  in 
battle,  he  does  not  always  Iliugit,  apparently 
because  he  does  not  like  to  deprive  himself 
of  his  weapon.  Sometimes  he  dashes  along- 
side of  a  foe,  and  throws  one  of  the  balls  at 
him,  just  as  if  he  were  throwing  a  stone,  re- 
taining the  other  ball  in  his  hand,  so  as  to 
recover  the  weapon  after  the  blow  has  sped. 
When  the  Patagonian  carries  the  three- 
ball  bolas,  which  has  already  been  described, 
he  uses  the  third  ball,  which,  as  may  be  re- 
membered, is  attached  to  the  longest  thong, 
as  an  English  robber  uses  his "  life-pre- 
server," or  an  American  his  "  slung-shot" 

Another  mode  of  procuring  game  is  prac- 
tised by  the  Patagonians,  and  is  identical 
with  that  which  is  used  by  the  North  Africans 
in  taking  the  partridge,  the  South  Africans 
in  killing  the  bustard,  as  well  as  by  the  in- 
habitants of  other  narts  of  the  earth.  There 
is  a  sort  of  partritlge  which  is  common  on 
the  plains,  and  is  called  the  Pampas  par- 
tridge. Its  scientific  name  is  jiothuria 
major.  The  weapon,  or  rather  implement, 
required  for  this  sport  is  a  very  simple  one. 
It  IS  nothing  more  than  a  light  reed,  some 
eight  feet  in  length,  at  the  end  of  which  is 
a  noose  composed  of  a  strip  cut  from  the 
side  of  a  long  feather.  This  noose  has 
sufficient  pliability  to  be  drawn  tight  when 
pulled  ana  sufficient  elasticity  to  keep  itself 
open. 

Furnished  with  this  implement,  the  Pata- 
gonian looks  out  for  a  partridge  on  the  ground 
and,  when  he  finds  one,  begins  riding  round 
and  round  it  in  an  ever  decreasing  circle. 
The  bird  is  much  perplexed  by  this  conduct, 
and,  instead  of  flying  away,  it  simply  crouches 
closely  to  the  ground.  By  degrees,  the 
young  hunter  —  this  sport  being  only  prac- 
tised by  boys  —  comes  so  close  to  the  bird 
that  he  slips  the  noose  over  its  neck,  and, 
before  it  can  spread  its  wings  for  flight,  jerks 
it  into  the  air. 

An  expert  bird  catcher  will  secure  three  or 
four  birds  in  an  hour  by  this  curiou&  iSLod^ 
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of  hunting,  which  may  be  pursued  on  foot  aa 
well  as  on  horseback.  The  only  drawback 
to  it  lies  in  the  very  limited  time  during 
which  it  can  be  attempted.  It  has  been 
found  that,  if  the  shadow  of  the  hunter 
should  fall  upon  the  partridge,  the  bird  seems 
to  shake  off  the  strange  feeling  which  par- 
alyzes its  energies,  and  flies  away  before  it 
can  be  cajjtured.  Consequently,  the  sport 
can  only  be  pursued  so  long  as  the  sun  is 
toward  the  meridian;  and  as  soon  as  the 
shadows  lengthen  sufficiently  to  throw  them 
on  the  bird,  the  young  hunter  abandons  his 
sport.  All  practical  naturalists  are  aware  of 
the  alarm  caused  by  a  shadow  falling  on  some 
animal  which  they  are  watching  or  trying  to 
capture;  and  entomologists  in  particular 
have  learned  that,  to  approach  most  insects, 


it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  insed 
themselves  and  the  sun. 

As  to  the  strange  sort  of  fascinat 
forces  the  bird  to  crouch  insteat 
away,  it  exists  in  very  man}'  birds, 
the  domestic  poultry  or  any  of  ilie 
cage-birds  are  familiar  examjiles. 
who  is  accustomed  to  deal  with  tl 
can  take  one,  stand  it  or  lay  it  on  i 
away,  and  return  after  an  absenc<^ 
knowing  that  the  bird  will  not  dan 
During  the  time  that  I  kept  and  1 
ries,  I  used  to  free  them  from  th 
red  mite  by  sprinkling  insect  powi 
their  feathers,  laying  them  on  a  pi* 
per  covered  with  insect  powder,  ai 
them  there  for  an  hour  or  two, 
powder  had  destroyed  all  the  pai 
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We  will  now  glance  at  the  domestic  pfe  of 
the  Patagonians,  if  the  word  "  domestic " 
can  be  rightly  applied  to  people  who  have 
no  settled  home  or  domus. 

How  marriage  is  conducted  among  them 
is  described  b}'  Captain  Bourne,  who  was 
kept  a  prisoner  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
had  every  opportunity  of  studying  their 
manners  and  customs.  It  appeared  that  in 
the  house  of  the  chief  to  whom  he  belonged 
there  was  a  daughter  —  a  widow,  with  a 
young  child.  One  evening,  the  tramp  of 
many  feet  was  heard  on  the  outside  or  the 
hut,  together  with  the  mutterings  of  voices. 
Presently,  one  voice  was  heard  louder  than 
the  rest,  evidently  addressed  to  some  one 
within  the  hut.  It  was  the  voice  of  a  suitor 
come  to  ask  the  hand  of  the  young  widow. 
The  chief  scornfully  refused  the  offer,  saying 
that  he  was  not  worthy  to  be  her  husband, 
having  no  horses  or  other  property.  The 
man  admitted  that  at  the  present  time  he 
did  not  happen  to  have  any  norses,  but  that 
he  was  a  remarkably  good  thief,  and  that,  if 
the  lady  Would  only  accept  him,  he  would 
steal  horses,  catch  guanacos,  and  give  her 
plenty  of  grease. 

These  overtures  bein^  rejected  as  con- 
temptuously as  the  last,  tnc  suitor  addressed 
himself  to  the  lady,  who  was  very  willing  to 
accept  him,  and  entirely  yielded  when  he 
repeatedly  promised  to  bring  home  plenty 
of  grease  for  her.  She  then  besought  her 
father  to  listen  to  the  suitor's  apphcation, 
but  was  angrily  refused.  Her  motner  then 
tried  to  pacify  the  angry  father,  sajing  that 
the  young  man  might  ftdfil  his  promises, 


catch  plenty  of  horses,  and  become  a  great 
chief. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  old  man.  He 
jumped  up  in  a  towering  passion,  seized  the 
cradle  in  which  his  little  grandchild  was  ly- 
ing, flung  it  out  of  the  hut,  snatched  up 
every  article  which  his  daughter  possessea, 
threw  them  after  the  cradle,  and  then  or- 
dered her  to  follow  her  goods.  This  was 
exactly  what  she  wanted;  so,  accompanied 
by  her  mother,  she  left  the  hut,  and  was 
joined  by  her  intended  husband. 

A  curious  mode  of  smoking  is  practised 
among  the  Patagonians,  which  somewhat 
resemoles  that  which  is  used  by  the  Dama- 
ras,  as  recorded  on  a  preceding  page. 

When  one  of  these  smoking  parties  is  or- 
ganized, the  guests  assemble  together,  some- 
times in  a  hut,  and  sometimes  in  the  open, 
air.  They  gravely  seat  themselves  in  a  cir- 
cle, round  a  vessel  of  water,  —  sometimes 
an  ox-horn  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  some- 
times a  sort  of  basin  made  of  raw  hide.  All 
being  assembled,  one  of  them  takes  a  stone 
pipe,  and  fills  it  with  a  mixture  of  tobacco 
and  the  shavings  of  some  yellow  wood. 

The  pipe  being  prepared,  all  the  company 
lie  flat  on  their  races,  with  their  mantles 
drawn  up  to  the  top  of  their  heads.  The 
j)ipe  is  then  lighted  and  passed  round,  each 
drawing  into  his  lungs  as  much  smoke  as 
he  can  swallow,  and  retains  it  as  long  as  be 
can  exist  without  breathing.  As  soon  as 
the  smoke  is  expelled,  the  men  begin  a 
series  of  groanlngs  and  grun tings,  which 
become  louder  and  louder,  until  they  are 
absolutely  deafening.     By  degrees  they  die 
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away;  and  when  quiet  has  been  restored, 
eacli  takes  a  di'aught  of  water,  sits  silently 
for  a  space,  and  then  s>lowly  rises  and  moves 
iiway. 

Captain  Bourne  is  of  opinion  that  this 
ceremony  has  in  it  something  of  a  religious 
element.  The  groaning  and  grunting  miglit 
he  due  to  the  tobacco,  or  the  substance 
which  is  mixed  with  it,  ])ut  the  soun<l8 
seemed  to  him  to  be  louder  and  more  em- 
phatic than  they  would  have  been  if  entirely 
involuntary;  and  the  breathings,  wrilhings, 
and  other"  accomjmniments,  the  profound 
gravity,  and  the  al)stinence  irom  speech,  all 
appeared  to  have  some  religious  sign  i  Cita- 
tion. 

The  same  traveller  gives  a  very  amusing 
account  of  a  visit  paid  hy  a  Patagonian  phy- 
sician to  the  hut  of  a  chief.  The  party  were 
just  preparing  to  shift  their  quarters,  after  the 
Fatagoni.'in  liishion,  when  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters came  in.  carrying  a  child  who  was  cry- 
ing loudly,  and  who  was  sui^posed  in  conse- 
quence to  be  very  ill.  The  journ(*y  was 
stopped,  and  a  messenger  despatched  for 
the  wise  man,  who  soon  came,  and  brought 
with  him  his  magic  medicines,  rolled  up  in 
two  pieces  of  skin. 

These  were  laid  on  the  ground,  and  the 
doctor  squiittcd*  by  the  side  of  them,  fixing 
a  steady  gaze  on  the  child,  who  presently 
ceased  crying.  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
the  wise  man  ordered  a  clay  plaster  to  be 
appli(;d.  This  was  done.  Some  yellow  clay 
wa55  brought,  moistened  until  it  was  like 
paint,  an(i  with  this  substance  the  child  was 
anointed  from  head  to  foot.  The  clav 
seemed  to  have  but  little  good  effect,  for  the 
child  began  to  cry  as  badh'  as  ever. 

The  two  mysterious  packaj^es  were  now 
untied,  and  out  of  one  the  doctor  took  a 
bunch  of  rhea  sinews,  and  from  the  other  a 
rattle.  The  doctor  then  fingered  all  the 
sinews  successively,  muttering  something 
in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice,  and  after  he 
had  muttered  for  some  five  minutes  or  so, 
he  seized  his  rattle  and  shook  it  violently. 
He  next  sat  in  front  of  the  patient,  arid 
stared  at  him  as  he  had  done  before.  After 
an  interval  of  silent  staring,  he  turned  to 
the  chief  and  asked  whether  he  did  not 
think  that  the  child  was  better.  A  nod  and 
a  grunt  expressed  assent,  and  the  mother  on 
being  asked  the  same  question  gave  a  simi- 
lar resi)onse. 

The  same  process  was  then  repeated  — 
the  silent  stare,  the  painting  with  clay,  the 
fingering  of  the  sinews,  the  muttering  of 
inaudible  words,  the  shaking  of  tlie  rattle, 
and  the  concluding  stare.  The  treatment 
of  the  patient  was  then  considered  to  ])e 
com] )1  etc.  I'he  chief  gavo  the  doctor  two 
pipefuls  of  tobacco  by  wav  of  fee.  This 
was  received  gratefully  by  tfie  man  of  skill, 
who  gave  his  rattle  a  final  shake  by  way  of 
expressing  his  appreciation  of  the  chiefs 
liberality,  and  went  his  way.    As  soon  as  ho 


had  gone,  the  child  resumed  its  crying,  bat 
the  pai;ents  were  satisfied  that  it  was  better, 
and,  as  Captain  Bourne  testifies,  it  soon  be 
came  quite  composed,  and  throve  well  after- 
ward. 

The  general  mode  of  life  among  the  Pata- 
gonians  is  not  particularly  alluring  to  per- 
sons of  civilized  habits,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  graphic  picture  drawn  by  Captain 
Bourne :  — 

*'A  few  dry  sticks  and  a  bunch  of  dry 
grass  were  brought;  mine  host  drew  from  a 
convenient  repository  a  brass  tinder-box 
with  a  stone  and  a  piece  of  steel,  and  soon 
produced  a  blaze  that  brilliantly  illuminated 
the  scene.  By  its  light  I  was  enabled  to 
survey  the  first  specimen  of  Patagonian 
architecture  that  had  blessed  my  vision.  It 
was  constructed  in  a  '  pointed  '  style,  though 
not  very  aspiring,  consisting  of  a  row  of 
stakes  about  eigiit  feet  high,  each  terminat- 
ing in  a  crutch  or  fork,  with  a  pole  laid 
across  them ;  two  parallel  rows  of  stakes  on 
either  side  about  two  feet  high,  with  similar 
terminations  and  a  similar  horizontal  fix- 
ture ;  and  a  covering  comj)osed  of  skins  of 
the  guanaco  sewed  together  with  the  sinews 
of  the  ostrich,  the  oiily  thread  used  by  the 
j)eople.  This  covering  is  thrown  over  the 
framework  and  fastened  by  stakes  driven 
through  it  into  the  ground*.  For  purjioses 
of  ventilation,  some  interstices  are  left;  but 
those  again  are  half  closed  by  skins  attached 
to  the  outside,  so  that  the  air  from  without 
and  the  smoke  from  within  (in  default  of 
a  chimney)  must  insinuate  themselves 
through  these  apertures  in  great  quantities. 

"In  truth,  my  fii*st  survey  was  rather  hur- 
ried; the  first  cluuirful  gleam  had  scarcely 
set  my  eyes  on  the  look-out,  when  I  was 
fain  to  sluit  them  ajjainst  an  intolerable 
smoke.  In  no  long  time  1  felt  as  liacon,  if 
ccmscious,  might  be  supposed  to  fed  in  the 
process  of  curing.  No  lapse  o?  time  was 
sufiicient  to  reconcile  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and 
lungs  to  the  nuisance.  Oheii  have  I  been 
more  than  half  strangled  by  it,  and  com- 
pelled to  lie  with  my  face  to  the  ground  as 
the  only  enduniblo  position.  '  Talk  that  is 
worse  tiian  a  smoky  house '  must  be  some- 
thing  out  of  date,  or  Shakespeare's  imagi- 
nation never  comprehended  anything  so 
detestable  as  a  Patagonian  fnit.  The 
chief  and  his  numerous  household,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  enjoy  immense  satisfaction, 
and  jabbered  and  grunted  and  played  their 
antics  and  exchanged  grimaces  as*  comjila- 
cently  as  if  they  breathed  a  highly  exhila- 
rating atmosphere. 

"  My  meditations  and  observations  were 
shortly  interrupted  by  preparations  for  a 
meal.  The  chiefs  better-naif — or  rather 
fifth-part,  for  he  had  four  wives — superin- 
tended the  culinar}'  operations,  which  were 
as  rude  and  simple  as  the  hut  where  they 
were  carried  on.  And  now  my  fancy  began 
to  conjure  up  visions  of  the  beef,  fowls,  and 
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eggs,  the  promise  of  which  had  lured  my 
men  from  the  boat,  had  proved  stronger 
than  suggestions  of  prudence,  and  had  made 
me  a  prisoner.  But  these  dainties,  if  they 
existed  anywhere  within  the  chief's  jurisdic- 
tion, were  just  at  present  reserved. 

"  The  old  hag  threw  down  from  the  top  of 
one  of  the  stakes  that  supported  the  tent 
the  quarter  of  some  animal,  whether  dog  or 
guanaco  was  past  imagining.  She  slashed 
right  and  left  with  an  old  copper  knife  with 
might  and  main,  till  it  was  divided  into  sev- 
eral pieces.  Then  taking  a  number  of 
crotched  sticks  about  two  feet  long,  and 
sharpened  at  the  points,  she  inserted  the 
forked  ends  into  pieces  of  the  meat,  and 
drove  the  opposite  points  into  the  ground 
near  the  fire,  which,  though  sufficient  to 
smoke  and  comfortably  warm  the  mess,  was 
too  feeble  to  roast  it.  At  all  events,  time 
was  too  precious,  or  their  unsophisticated 
appetites  were  too  craving,  to  wait  for  such 
an  operation,  and  the  raw  morsels  were 
quickly  snatched  from  the  smoke,  torn  into 
bits  by  their  dirty  hands,  and  thrown  upon 
the  ground  before  us. 

"The  Indians  seized  them  with  avidity, 
and  tossed  a  bit  to  me;  but  what  could  I  do 
with  it?  I  should  have  no  appetite  for  the 
dinner  of  an  alderman  at  sucli  a  time  and 
place,  but  as  for  tasting  meat  that  came  in 
such  a  questionable  shape,  there  was  no 
bringing  my  teeth  or  resolution  to  it.  Wliile 
eyeing  it  witb  ill-suppressed  disgust,  I  ob- 
served the  savages,  like  a  horde  of  half- 
starved  dogs,  devouring  their  |)ortioiis  with 
the  greatest  relish^  seizing  the  fragment 
with  their  fine  white,  teeth,  giving  every 
sign  of  enjoyment,  except  what  one  is  ac- 
customed to  see  in  human  beings. 

'*  The  old  chief  remarked  the  slight  I  was 
putting  upon  his  hospitality.  'Why  don't 
you  eat,  man?  This  meat  very  good  to  eat 
-  -v»:?ry  good  to  eat.    Eat,  man,  eat' 

"Seeing  him  so  much  excited,  and  not 
knowing  what  deeds  might  follow  his  words 
if  I  refused,  I  thought  it  expedient  to  try  to 
eat  what  was  set  before  me,  asking  no  ques- 
tions,'—  thinking,  moreover,  tliat  if  there 
were  any  evil  spirit  in  it  that  the  fire  had 
failed  to  expel,  it  could  not  possibly  have 
resisted  the  smoke.  So,  being  sorely  di- 
vided between  aversion  to  the  strange  flesh 
and  fear  of  showing  it,  I  forced  a  morsel 
into  ray  mouth.  Its  taste  was  by  no  means 
as  odensive  as  its  appearance,  and  I  swal- 
lowed it  with  less  disgust  than  I  had  feared. 
This  was  my  first  meal  with  the  savages, 
and  a  sample  of  many  others,  though  better 
viands  afterward  varied  their  monotony 
now  and  then." 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  meat  which 
was  so  rapidly  cooked  and  eaten  was  that  of 
the  guanaco.  The  Fatagonians  are  in  no 
way  fastidious  as  to  their  diet,  and  eat  al- 
most every  animal  which  they  kill,'  whether 
it  be  fpianaco,  rhea,  or  cavy.    They  have  a 


repugnance  to  the  flesh  of  dogs,  though 
they  cannot,  like  the  Fuegians,  be  accused 
of  eating  the  flesh  of  human  beings  rather 
than  that  of  dogs. 

Their  chief  dainty  is  the  flesh  of  a  young 
mare,  and  it  is  rather  curious  that  these 
strange  people  will  not,  if  they  can  help 
themselves,  eat  that  of  a  horse,  unless  it  be 
disabled  by  an  accident  They  are  fond  of 
the  fat  of  mares  and  rheas,  separating  it 
from  the  flesh  by  boiling,  and  pouring  it 
into  bladders,  much  as  lard  is  treated  in  this 
country.  Yet  the  fat  obtained  from  the  gua- 
naco is  not  stored  like  that  of  the  mare 
and  rhea,  but  is  eaten  raw.  As  is  the  case 
with  the  Fuegians,  the  Fatagonians  obtain 
a  considerable  amount  of  food  from  the  sea- 
shore, great  quantities  of  limpets,  mussels, 
and  similar  creatures  being  gathered  by  the 
women  and  children. 

Besides  animal  food,  vegetables  are  con- 
sumed, though  ratlier  sparingly,  by  the 
Fatagonians.  Two  roots  form  part  of  their 
ordinary  diet  One  is  called  "tus,"  and 
looks  something  like  a  yam  or  potato.  It  is 
bulbous,  and  when  cleaned  and  properly 
cooked  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a 
baked  potato.  The  second  root  is  called 
"  chalas,"  and  is  a  long,  slender  root,  scarcely 
so  thick  as  an  ordinary  pencil. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  Fata- 
gonians do  not  seem  to  have  invented  any 
intoxicating  drink.  They  soon  learn  to  ap- 
preciate rum  and  other  spirits,  and  will 
intoxicate  themselves  whenever  they  can 
procure  the  means,  but  they  obtain  all  fer- 
mented and  distilled  liquors  from  the  white 
traders,  and  not  from  their  own  manufac- 
ture. They  have  a  sort  of  cooling  drink 
made  of  the  juice  of  barberries  mixed  with 
water,  but  it  is  drunk  in  its  natural  state, 
and  is  not  fermented. 

The  dwellings  of  the  Fatagonians  are 
worthv  of  a  brief  description,  inasmuch  as 
they  snow  the  distinction  between  the  Fata- 
gonian.  and  Fuegian  ideas  of  architecture. 
The  reader  will  remember  that  the  princi- 
pal pc^ftion  of  the  Fuegian  hut  consists  of 
sticks  and  branches,  whereas  the  Fatagonian 
onl^'  uses  the  sticks  and  poles  by  way  of  a 
framework  whereupon  he  can  spread  his 
tent  of  skins. 

These  huts,  called  by  the  Spanish  *'  toldos," 
and  by  the  Fatagonians  "  cows,"  are  of  vari- 
able dfimcnsions.  Generally  they  are  little 
more  than  sloping  sheds,  six  or  seven  feet  high 
in  front,  and  only  two  feet  high  at  the  back. 
The  length  of  each  toldo  is  about  twelve 
feet,  and  its  width  about  nine  feet  As 
east  winds  are  hardly  ever  known  in  Ffita- 
gonia,  the  opening  of  the  hut  is  always  to 
the  east,  the  skin  covering  of  this  simple 
tent  being  impervious  to  wind  and  rain. 
A  Fatagonian  village,  showing  the  form  of 
these  huts,  is  represented  on  the  ll'^Tth 
page. 

Tliis  is  the  ordinaxy  kind  of  dwelling,  but 
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in  some  ph'ices  a  much  Larger  deftcription  of 
hut  is  ertH^tt'd  for  the  chief  or  the  medicine 
man.  These  houses  are  gahled,  heing  eight 
feet  or  so  in  height  in  the  middle,  and  slop- 
ing on  either  side  to  the  wall,  which  is  live 
feet  or  so  in  height  Huts  of  this  kind  arc 
nearly  square,  their  depth  rather  exceeding 
their'length. 

The  sleeping  accommodation  of  these 
hal)itations  is  very  simi>le,  and  consists  of 
skins,  which  are  spread  on  tlie  floor.  Other 
skins  rolU;d  up  are  laid  along  the  side  of 
the  hut,  and  serve  as  ]»illows,  the  chil- 
dn?n  Ivinir  in  a  corner  hv  themselves, 
an<i  the  dogs  sleeping  at  the  feet  of  their 
owners.  Tliose  children  who  are  unable 
to  walk  are  laid  in  simi)le  cradles  made  of 
square  pieces  of  guanaco  skin,  hung  himi- 
mockwise  by  four  ends  to  the  rafters  of  the 
Init. 

During  the  daytime  the  infants  are  kept, 
or  rather  packed,  in  cradles  made  of  flat 
pieces  of  board,  over  which  some  plia1)le 
sticks  are  ]>ent  in  a  semicircular  form.  The 
child  is  placed  l)etween  two  pieces  of  gua- 
naco skin,  fastened  in  the  cradle,  and  can 
then  be  carried  about  without  trouble.  Evcjn 
whim  till-  family  is  shifting  quarters,  the 
cradle  can  be  hung  on  the  saddle-bow  of  the 
mother's  horse,  the  little  occuj)ant  being 
perfectly  contented  with  its  situation. 

It  might  seem  from  this  statement  that 
chihlren  are  treated  with  neglect.  Such, 
liowever,  is  n<H  the  case,  the  Patagoniaus 
being  remarkable  for  tln»ir  parental  attec- 
tion,  and  bi-ing  much  more  inclined  to  spoil 
tlieir  children  by  over-indulgence  than  to 
behave  unkindly  toward  them.  Indeed, 
when  a  Patagonian  chief  wishes  to  change 
his  (piarters,  and  tlie  j)eoj)lc  do  not  wish  to 
part  with  him,  they  take  one  of  his  children,  | 
iuflulge  it  in  everv  way,  and  di'clare  that  he  | 
must  leave  i(  behind  him.  The  affectionate  I 
pari^nt  cannot  bring  himself  either  to  leave 
nis  child,  or  to  d(?prive  it  of  the  society  of 
those  who  are  kind  to  it,  and  in  consequence 
he  remains  with  his  i)eople. 

The  condition  of  the  women  is  fl  very 
tolerabbi  one.  They  certainly  have  to  work 
hard  all  their  liv«»s  unless  their  husband  be 
•  ich  (air)ugh  to  jnin^hase  slaves,  or  be  fortu- 
nate enough  to  procure  them  by  a  raid  on 
S(mie  other  tribe.  Many  such  slaves  are 
ol>tained  from  the  Fuegians,  who  do  not 
scruple  even  to  sell  their  own  relatives  when 
they  can  proenre  a  good  price  for  them. , 
Even  the  wives  of  the  chief  men  are  not  I 
(\\emi>t  from  labor  unless  their  husbands 
happen  to  posscrss  slaves. 

Generally  the  wives  are  faithful  to  their 
husbanrls,  but   there  are  cases  where   the  i 
woman  has  thought  herself  ill-treated,  and 
has  betaken  herself  to  another  protector,  j 
Should  he  be  an  inferior,  the  aggrieved  hus-  , 
band  makes  him  pav  for  his  offence ;  but  if 
a  superior,  he  is  obliged  to  put  up  with  his 
loss.    Generally,  however,  the  husband  and 


wife  live  happily  toffethfir,  CM  I 
thinks  it  a  point  of  nonor  lo  M 
part  if  she  should  iail  into  t 
matter  whether  she  be  right  or 
will  scold  her  severely  in  prifi 
inflict  corporal  panishmmt  on 
volving  him  in  such  a  diranlB^ 
make  a  point  of  upholdinglior 

The  mode  of  punishment  i 
gonians  is  rather  variable,  bat 
a  modification  of  the  patrian 
The  heads  of  families  or  tribei 
reditary  rank,  and  take  the  la 
portant   events    of  peace  ot 
})ower  is,  however,  not  very  gn 
are  not  able  to  raise    tazeS| 
compulsory  labor  without  psji 
chiefs,  or  caciques,  as  they  on 
if  they  choose,  refuse  the  nak^ 
so,  preferring  to  become  snljl 
other  cacique  to  the  trouble  wai 
ity  which  accompanv  the  posL 

Acconling  to  Fafkner,  '^tiis 
the  power  of  protecting  as  mai 
him;  of  composing  or  silen^ 
euce;  or  delivering  over  the  oi 
to  be  punished  with  death,  v 
accountable  for  it  In  these  rsi 
is  the  law.  He  is  generally  to 
bribes,  delivering  up  his  van 
his  relations,  when  well  paid  fc 

"  According  to  his  orders  lh< 
camp,  ma]*ch,  or  travel  from 
another  to  hunt  or  to  make  v 
quently  summons  them  to  his 
rangues  them  upon  their  behs 
gencies  of  the  time,  the  iujui 
received,  the  measures  to  be  ti 
these  harangues  he  always  e3 
prowess  ana  personal  nierit 
quent  he  is  greatly  esteemed; 
cacique  is  not  endowed  with  tha 
ment,  he  generally  has  an  on 
plies  his  place." 

The  religion  of  the  PatagOD 
theism,  the  natives  believing  t 
great  numbers  of  deities,  soi 
some  evil.  Each  family  is  oni 
dianship  of  one  of  the  good  deiti 
members  of  that  famuy  join  hi 
die.  Beside  these  gods  there 
nate  demons,  good  to  their  ow 
bad  toward  all  others,  so  that  < 
the  bad  predominates  in  thei 
called  by  the  name  of  ValicfaiL 

Yet  among  some  of  the  Fall 
there  is  even  an  approach  to  n 
It  has  been  thought  a 


ion. 


gonians  are  totally  destitute  of  j 
This,  however,  is  certainly  mo 
even  our  limited  knowledn  of 
their  Inngiuige,  and  their  naUl 
even  though  they  maj  not  poi 
nite  system  of  religion,  tliflf 
presseci  with  the  idea  of  warn 
nitely  greater  than  themselw 
everything  that  they  da    Tin 
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iomniscient  Being;  and  such  a  belief  as 
Bmited  and  imperfect  though  it  may 
\  yet  a  step  toward  true  religion. 
»  this  unknown  Bein^  they  return 
ki  when  they  have  obtained  a  supply  of 
After  long  famine,  so  that  we  find  them 
vwledgin^  that  the  great  Being,  who 
1%  all  their  deeds,  watches  over  them, 
Ji  the  Giver  of  all  good  things.  When, 
aple,  they  have  procured  a  seal  after 
hKcen  half-starved  for  months,  they 
le  round  a  fire,  and  the  oldest  man 
nt  cuts  for  each  person  a  piece  of  the 
uttering  over  each  portion  a  sort  of 
r,  and  looking  upward  in  devotion  to 
en  God,  who  had  s^nt  them  meat  in 
ed.  Undisciplined  as  are  the  Pata- 
to tally  unaccustomed  to  self-denial, 
-  with" hunger,  not  one  of  them  will 
e  food  imtil  this  invocation  has  been 

lode  of  burial  among  the  Patago- 
•ies  in  detail  according  to  the  particu- 
but  there  is  a  general  resemblance 
[ceremonies  throughout  the  countrv. 
1  man  dies,  his  body  is  wrapped  in 
mantle,  placed  on  his  favorite  horse, 
ivcyed  to  the  place  of  burial,  where  a 
^  pit  has  already  been  dug,  some  six 
I  depth  and  two  or  three  feet  in  width. 
pit  the  bodj  of  the  deceased  is  placed 
'"ing  position,  his  bolas,  spears,  and 
)perty  laid  beside  him,  and  the  pit 
covered  with  branches,  on  which  a 
of  earth  is  thrown.  The  horse  is 
:ificed.  It  is  held  at  the  grave  by 
I,  wliilc  another  kills  it  by  a  blow  on 
Md  from  the  bolas,  and  the  skin  is  then 
red,  stuffed,  and  supported  at  the  grave 
or  posts.  At  the  grave  of  a  cacic[ue 
horses  are  sacrificed.  The  clothing 
I  is  not  buried  with  the  deceased  is 
d,  and  a  feast  on  the  body  of  the  horse 
I  the  procee<ling8.  On  page  1187  tho 
r  may  find  an  engraving  of  a  Patago- 
luriai  ground. 


The  widows  are  obliged  to  remain  in  a 
state  of  the  strictest  privacy  for  an  entire 
year,  keeping  themselves  within  their  huts, 
never  mixing  in  society,  and  not  even  show- 
ing themselves  unless  absolutely  obliged  to 
do  so.  They  must  blacken  themselves  with 
soot,  and  not  eat  the  flesh  of  the  guanaco,  the 
mare,  or  the  rhea.  Should  a  woman  break 
the  rule  of  seclusion,  and  be  detected  in  an 
intrigue,  she  would  at  once  lose  her  life  at 
die  hands  of  her  dead  husband's  relations. 

Among  some  of  tho  tribes  the  tomb  is 
periodiciUly  opened,  and  the  skeleton  of  Jthe 
deceased,  which  has  been  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care,  is  washed  and  clothed  in  new 
robes.  This  office  belongs  to  an  old  matron, 
who  is  specially  selected  for  the  task,  which 
becomes  in  process  of  time  a  long  and  tedi- 
ous one,  as  the  warriors  are  placed  side  by 
side  in  the  grave,  each  year  gradually  adding 
to  the  number  of  those  who  have  to  be 
washed  and  clothed  annually. 

Among  some  of  the  tribes  the  skeletons 
are  prepared  by  laying  the  bodies  on  plat- 
forms woven  from  canes  and  twigs,  and  dur- 
ing the  time  that  is  occupied  in  cleaning 
and  bleaching  the  skeleton  the  platform  is 
guarded  by  the  friends  of  the  dead  man, 
draped  in  long  mantles,  and  bearing  spears 
or  staves  with  which  they  strike  the  ground, 
while  they  sing  mournftil  strains  in  order  to 
drive  away  the  Valichus  or  spirits,  who  may 
possibly  be  well  disposed  toward  the  dead 
man,  but  are  more  liicely  to  be  unfriendly. 

Should  the  deceased  have  been  a  wealthy 
man,  many  visits  of  condolence  are  paid  to 
the  relatives,  the  mourners  weeping  loudly, 
and  pricking  their  arms  and  legs  with  thorns 
in  order  to  prove  their  afiection  by  the  effu- 
sion of  their  blood.  For  these  tokens  of  re- 
spect they  are  rewarded  with  beads,  brass 
ornaments,  and  other  presents;  and  it  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  tne  sorrow  felt  for  the 
deceased  and  the  sympathy  excited  for  his 
friends  depend  very  much  on  the  amount  of 
property  at  the  disposal  of  the  relatives. 
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Passing  northward  from  Patagonia,  and 
taking  a  westerly  direction,  we  come  to  the 
Araucanian  nation.  This  title  was  given 
to  them  by  the  Spaniards,  just  as  was  the 
name  of  Patagonians  to  their  southern 
neighbors,  and,  although  it  is  an  incorrect 
one,  it  has  been  accepted  for  so  manv  years 
that  it  cannot  be  conveniently  exchanged 
for  the  more  correct  desi^ation. 

The  aborigines  of  Chili  and  a  part  of  the 
territory  now  occupied  by  the  Argentine 
Bepublic  were  formerly  one  great  people, 
extending  over  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  land,  and  necessarily  modified  in 
manners  and  customs  by  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate and  geographical  position.  Their  gene- 
ral title  was  Alapu-chd,  or  People  of  the  Land, 
but  they  were  separated  into  three  great 
divisions,  namely,  Pehuen-ch^,  or  People  of 
the  East;  Mara-chd,  or  People  of  the  West; 
and  Huili-ch^,  or  Far-off  People,  being  those 
nearest  to  the  Patagonians.  Passing^  over 
the  wars  with  the  Spaniards,  as  foreign  to 
the  object  of  this  work,  we  Vill  describe  the 
Mapuchds,  or  People  of  the  Country,  as  they 
call  themselves. 

These  people  are  rather  below  the  middle 
height,  strong,  thick-set,  broad-chested,  and 
much  inferior  in  point  of  form  to  the  North 
American  tribes.  The  head  is  narrow,  and 
low  in  front,  broad  and  high  behind,  and  the 
back  of  the  head  falls  in  almost  a  direct  line 
with  the  nape  of  the  neck,  a  peculiarity  by 


which  an  Araucanian  may  almost  invariably 
be  distinguished.  The  foot  is  as  remarkable 
as  the  head.  It  is  very  short  and  broad,  and 
rises  straight  from  the  toes  to  the  ankle 
with  scarcely  any  curve,  so  as  to  produce 
a  very  high  but  very  clumsy  loolung  in- 
step. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  Mapuch^  men 
is  mostly  composed  of  two  garments,  namely, 
the  "  cheripa^'  (pronounced  cMreepah)  and 
the  poncho.  The  cheripa  is  a  sort  of  com- 
promise between  a  kilt  and  trousers.  It  is 
a  piece  of  stufl",  mostly  cotton,  which  is  fes- 
tened  to  the  back  of  a  girdle,  passed  be- 
tween the  legs,  drawn  up  in  front  there,  and 
tucked  then  into  the  girdle.  Tlie  poncho 
is  nothing  but  a  large  circular  piece  of  stu£E^ 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  through  which 
the  head  passes.  It  is  exactly  similar  in 
principle  to  the  cloak  of  Polynesia,  and 
is  at  once  a  primitive^  efficient,  and  grace- 
ftil  robe,  assuming  with  every  change  of 
attitude  folds  whicn  delight  the  eye  of  an 
artist. 

Beside  the  poncho  and  cheripa,  the  Ma- 
puch^  generally  wears  a  pair  of  boots,  similar 
to  those  of  the  Patagonians,  and  made  of 
similar  materials,  the  skin  from  the  hind 
legs  of  a  horse  being  drawn  over  the  foot 
while  still  fresh,  so  wat  it  moulds  itself  to 
the  leg  of  the  wearer.  As  with  the  Patago- 
ni^s,  it  is  open  in  front,  so  as  to  allow  me 
two  first  toes  to  pass  through  and  grasp  the 
small   triangular   stirrup.     The   elaborate 
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horse-accoutrements  in  which  the  Mapu- 
ch^s  delipfht  will  be  described  when  we 
come  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people.  Men  of  rank  wear  woollen  brace- 
leU  and  anklets  as  marks  of  their  superior 
position. 

Like  most  of  the  Araucanian  tribes,  the 
Mapuches  have  but  little  beard,  and  what 
they  have  they  eradicate  after  the  usual 
fasfiion  of  savages,  plucking  out  the  indi- 
vidual hairs  instead  of  shaving.  Mr.  R.  E. 
Smith  liad  th(j  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
operation  performed  :  —  **  At  one  house 
where  we  stopped  I  saw  an  Indian,  who  at 
first  sight  Roemed  to  be  a  white  man,  from 
the  fact  that  his  beard  was  grown  as  though 
unshaven  for  a  week.  He  looked  red  and 
blotched,  and  was  continually  raising  his 
band  to  some  part  of  his  face,  wearing  all 
the  while  an  expression  of  patient  endur- 
ance. A  close  scrutiny  showed  that  he  was 
engaged  in  shaving. 

"These  Indians  pull  out  or  nip  off  the 
beard  with  small  steel  tweezers.  This  in- 
strument was  originally,  as  the  Mapuch^ 
name  signifies,  a  clam  shell,  but,  by  mter- 
course  with  the  whites,  they  have  been  able 
to  procure  a  more  elegant  article.  Every 
dandy  carries  his  tweezers  hanging  from  his 
neck^  and  at  leisure  moments  amuses  him- 
s>elf  by  smoothing  his  face  to  the  taste  of  his 
painted  mistress.  The  arguments  they  use 
m  defence  of  their  treatment  of  the  beard 
are  precisely  those  used  by  shavelings  the 
world  over." 

They  do  not  content  themselves  with 
merely  removing  the  hair  from  the  chin, 
cheeks,  and  upper  lip,  but  pull  out  the  eye- 
lashes and  eyebrows,  substituting  insteacl  of 
the  latter  a*  slender  curved  line  of  black 
paint  They  say  that  the  presence  of  the 
eyelashes  hmders  them  in  the  pursuit  of 
bee  hunting,  a  sport  of  which  they  are  very, 
fond,  and  on  which  they  pride  tnemselves 
greatly.  Some  of  the  younger  warriors  have 
allowed  a  very  slight  fringe  of  hair  to  re- 
main on  the  upper  lip,  but  the  older  chiefs 
think  that  it  is  an  innovation  on  the  ancient 
customs,  and  discountenance  it  as  far  as  they 
can. 

The  hair  of  the  head  is  cut  short  at  the 
top,  but  is  allowed  to  grow  long  at  the  sides, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  easily  grasped,  just 
as  the  North  American  tribes  leave  one  long 
lock  on  the  crown  of  the  head  so  as  to  assist 
the  enemy  who  slays  them  in  getting  off  the 
scalp. 

When  two  lads  quarrel,  they  settle  the 
dispute  with  a  fight,  which  is  conducted,  not 
by  blows  with  the  fist  or  with  a  weapon,  but 
by  pulling  ttie  hair.  "  Let  us  pull  hair,  if 
you  are  not  afraid,"  cries  one  or  the  dispu- 
tants to  the  other.  The  challenge  is  never 
refused.  Off  goes  the  poncho,  if  they  happen 
to  be  wearing  it,  the  cheripa  is  tucked  tightly 
into  the  belt,  the  combatants  allow  each 
other  to  take  a  fair  grasp  of  the  long  locks, 


and  the  struggle  begiy.  Each  tries  to  twist 
the  head  oi'  liis  opponent  so  as  to  bring  him 
to  the  ground,  and  when  he  has  once  fallen, 
they  loosen  their  grasp,  rub  the  backs  of 
their  heads,  take  a  fresh  grasp,  and  repeat 
the  struggle  until  one  of  them  yields.  The 
combat  over,  all  animosity  vanishes,  and 
tliey  are  good  friends  again. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is,  like  that  of  the 
men,  composed  of  two  garments,  though 
they  are  differently  put  on.  One  is  an  en- 
larged cherij)a,  and  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. It  is  first  wrapped  round  the  body 
close  under  the  arms,  and  then  pinned  to- 
gether over  each  shoulder,  so  that  the  arms 
are  left  bare.  It  is  confined  at  the  waist  by 
a  very  broad  belt,  and  falls  nearly  to  the 
ankle.  This  alone  is  a  very  sufficient  dress, 
but  over  it  is  thrown  a  second  piece  of  stuff 
which  acts  as  a  shawl  or  mantle,  being  fas- 
tened in  front  with  a  pin  having  a  most 
enormously  fiat  head,  about  the  size  of  a 
cheese  plate.  Sometimes  the  head  is  globu- 
lar, but  the  fiat  form  is  the  favorite,  and  it 
is  adorned  with  engraved  figures.  The  cloth 
is  mostly  of  native  manufacture,  and  is 
either  black  or  a  very  dark  indigo  blue. 

Like  that  of  the  men,  the  hair  of  the 
women  is  divided  into  two  long  tails,  one  of 
which  hangs  over  each  shoulder.  Tlie  tails 
are  wound  round  with  spiral  strings  of  blue 
beads,  and  their  ends  are  connected  by  a 
string  of  twelve  or  fourteen  brass  thimbles, 
which  hang  side  by  side,  like  a  peal  of  bells. 
Besides  these  ornaments,  the  women  wear  a 
sort  of  cap,  made  entirely  of  beads,  and  fall- 
ing over  the  back  of  the  head  as  far  as  the 
shoulders.  Its  lower  edge  is  decorated  with 
a  row  of  brass  thimbles,  like  that  which  con- 
nects the  two  queues  of  the  hair.  This 
elaborate  headdress  is  only  worn  on  great 
occasions,  while  ordinarily  the  queues  are 
wound  round  the  head,  the  two  ends  pro- 
jecting in  front  like  horns,  a  fillet,  usually 
studded  with  beads,  being  employed  to  keep 
the  hair  in  its  place.  These  peculiarities  of 
dress  are  shown  in  the  illustration  of  a  Ma- 
puch^  family  on  page  1201. 

Ornaments  are  worn  according  to  the 
wealth  of  the  owners.  Strings  of  beads, 
silver  dollars,  and  brass  thimbles  are  hung 
in  profusion  round  the  neck,  which  is  fur- 
ther decorated  with  a  collar  made  of  leather 
and  inlaid  with  silver.  Wide  bracelets  and 
anklets  are  also  worn,  similar  to  those  of  £he 
men,  but  made  of  variously  colored  beads 
instead  of  wool. 

Paint  is  worn  by  both  sexes,  but  chiefly 
by  the  women^  and  is  anything  but  orna- 
mental. It  is  invariably  of  two  colors,  red 
and  black,  which,  are  mixed  with  grease,  so 
that  they  can  be  applied  and  removed  at 
pleasure.  The  usual  plan  is  to  have  a  broad 
red  belt  from  ear  to  ear,  taking  in  the 
cheeks,  eyelids,  and  nose,  the  lower  edge  of 
the  belt  being  sometimes  edged  and  scal- 
loped with  black.    The  eyelids  and  lashes 
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are  also  edged  with  black,  and  a  thin  line 
of  the  same  hue  takes  the  place  of  the 
eyebrows,  which  are  all  removed  except  a 
very  fine  row  of  hairs  in  the  centre.  Some 
of  the  wonion  further  decorate  their  faces 
by  spots  of  black  paint.  The  women  are 
exceedin/^ly  proud  of  these  ornaments;  and 
an  amusinjjf  instance  of  their  vanity  is  re- 
lated by  Mr.  Smith: — "Our  conversation 
turned  uj)on  female  dress  ;  and,  without  in- 
tending any  disparagement  to  our  fair  en- 
tertainers,* we  compared  them  to  the  women 
whom  we  had  seen  at  the  house  of  Chancav. 
The  women,  who  were  at  work  near  by,  did 
not  understand  half-a-dozen  words  of  Span- 
ish ;  but,  with  that  intuitive  perception 
which  belongs  to  the  sex,  they  were  not 
long  in  discovering  that  our  conversation 
related  to  tlu^mselves  and  their  dresses. 

"  Immediately  they  held  a  council  of  war  ; 
and,  entering  the  house,  they  presentlv  re- 
tui'ued,  each  with  a  bag  of  tnnkets.  Inhere 
were  coverings  for  the  head  and  breast, 
compost'd  of  strings  of  beads  of  all  colors 
and  designs,  with  brass  thimbles  and  silver 
coins.  There  were  rings  and  pendants  for 
ears  and  nose  ;  brac(;lets  and  anklets,  col- 
lars and  breastpins  of  colossal  proportions. 
Theso  were  held  up  for  our  admiration  ; 
and  that  wo  might  more  fully  realize  their 
wealth,  tln^  ladies  proceeded  to  deck  them- 
selvos  with  all  tlieir  finery.  They  were 
at  th(*  same  time  jabbering  at  the  top  of 
their  lungs,  j)raising  their  own  superiority 
to  all  other  wonu^n,  and  appealing  to  us  for 
a  connrmation  of  tlieir  own  good  opinions. 

"Finally,  the  belle  of  the  lot,  having  orna- 
mented her  head,  breast,  and  arms  to  their 
fullest  capacity,  stepped  in  advance  of  the 
others,  and,  raising  her  dress  as  high  as  the 
knee.  dis))layed  to  our  astonished  gaze  a 
remarkably  well-rounded  piece  of  tlesh  and 
blood.  Patting  the  calf  with  honest  pride, 
and  turning  it  about  for  our  inspection,  she 
hung  it  round  with  beads,  adjusted  the  many- 
colored  ankk'ts,  and,  snapping  her  fingers 
contemptuously,  poured  out  a  perfect  tor- 
rent of  Mapuche. 

"  Unfortunately,  there  was  no  one  near 
to  inter])ret  this  language  ;  but  from  her 
action,  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
name  '  Chancay,'  we  gathered  her  meaning 
to  be  j>ri'tty  much  that,  in  whatever  else  the 
wives  of  Chancay  might  excel,  she  would 
defy  them  or  any  one  else  to  produce  a  finer 
leg  than  the  one  in  question." 

Tlu*  dr(?ss  of  the  children  is  simple  enough. 
As  long  a<5  they  are  infants,  and  not  able  to 
walk,  they  are  tightly  rolled  up  in  bandages, 
so  as  to  he  unable  to  move.  In  this  helpless 
condition  they  are  put  into  bamboo  cradles, 
and  hung  uj)  on  pegs  driven  into  the  walls 
of  the  house,  or  laid  in  baskets  suspended 
from  the  roof,  so  that  they  can  be  swung 
about  by  a  rord  tied  to  the  cradle.  The  in- 
fants are  perfect  models  of  l)ehavior,  never 
crying,  and  allowing  themselves  to  bo  hung 


on  pegs  without  betraying  any  signs  of 
except  the  movement  of  the  eves.    As  i 
as  they  can  walk,  they  are  aflowed  to 
about    without    the    incumbrance  of 
clothing,  which  is  not  worn  until  th^] 
come  boys  and  girls  of  seven  or  eight 
old. 

The  architecture  of   the  Araucai 
very  simple,  but  differs  slighth'  accni 
the  district,  and  the  position  of  the  o^ 
the  house.  The  ordinary  house  of  a 
man  is  a  mere  hut,  buil  t  of  wicker-work,] 
twelve  feet  by  ten,  carelesslv  made, 
calculated  to  withstand  the  elements, 
wet  day  the  rain  pours  into  the  hut 
sides,  a  circumstance  which  has  its 
tages  to  counterbalance  its  discomforts 
rainy  days  all  cooking  has  to  be  done 
the  house,  which  would  be  absoluteljj 
bearable  if  the  apertures  which  let  the ; 
did  not  let  the  smoke  out.     At  night 
over,    these    huts   are    overcrowded 
sleepers. 

In  one  of  these  huts   there  were 
rude  bedsteads,  for  the   accommo 
two  married  couples  and  a  pair  of 
girls,  while  on  the  ground  lay  «*i3 
seventeen  voung  men  and  chililren. 
together  like  herrings  in  a  barrel 
over,  a  whole  troop  of  dogs  came  sneal 
the  house  as  soon  as  the  inmates  cl< 
eyes  ;  so  that  within  this  limited  sp 
thirty  living  beings  were  contained 
the  liight.    It  is  evident  that,  if  the ' 
been  weather-proof,  the  whole  party 
have  been  suttbcated  before  the  moi 

A  better  kind  of  habitation,  vLsited 
Smith,  deserved  the  name  of  house. 
recUmgular  instead  of  rounded,  and 
ured    thirtv  feet  in    length    by  fifti 
breadth,    fn  the  middle  of  the  roof 
hole,  by   wav  of  chimney,  the  fire 
made  directly  beneath  it.     There  i 
window,  the  hole  and  the  door  being 
onlv  apertures  for  the  admission  of  " 
and  air. 

There  was  only  one  room,  though  t 
of  loll  was  made  in  tlie  roof.  This  wm 
as  a  storehouse,  where  sacks  of  beans 
similar  luxuries  were  kept.  As  niigl 
supposed,  the  whole  upper  part  of  the" 
was  thickly  encrustea  with  soot 
the  corners  was  partitioned  off  with  t 
of  wicker-work  w^all, and  served  ass 
ary,  in  which  the  wheat  was  stored. 

From  the  sooty,  cobwebbed  rafters 
bunches  of  maize,  .pumpkins,  joints  of 
nets  full  of  potatoes,  strings  of  capisicumj 
and  similar  articles;  while  earthen warel 
dishes,  and  spears  were  scattered  in 
sion  over  the  floor.    In  the  middle 
these  articles  hung  two  long  lances, 
their  points  toward  the  door;  but>,  alth 
their  heads  were  protected  by  being 
into  lumps  of  fat,  they  were  rusty,  uid' 
evidently  been  long  out  of  use. 

Two  of  the  corners  were  occupied^ 
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ordinary  bedstead  of  the  country,  i.  c  a 
framework  of  cane,  with  a  bull's  hide 
stretched  tightly  over  it;  and  near  the  beds 
hung  the  stock  of  finery  belonging  to  the 
owner,  namely,  spurs,  stirrups,  and  bits,  all 
of  solid  silver,  belonging  to  the  men,  and 
breastpins,  necklaces,  earrings,  strings  of 
thimbles,  and  other  adornments  ot  the 
women.  The  usual  basket  cradle,  containing 
a  swathed  baby,  was  suspended  from  one  of 
the  rafters. 

The  house  of  a  cacique,  or  chief,  is  very 
much  larger  than  either  of  those  which  have 
been  described,  and  somewhat  resembles  the 
"long  house  "of  Borneo.  One  of  these 
houses,  belonging  to  a  cacique  named  Ayllal, 
looked  at  a  distance  something  between  a 
very  long  boat  and  a  haystack.  Its  height 
was  about  fifteen  feet,  its  width  thirty,  and 
its  length  about  one  hundred  and  forty. 

The  mi.Mle  of  the  house  was  common  to 
all  the  inhabitants,  but  the  sides  were  par- 
titioned otfso  as  to  form  a  series  of  chambers, 
each  of  wlucli  belonged  to  a  married  son  of 
the  proprietor,  or  to  one  of  his  own  wives. 
In  coses  where  the  family  is  not  a  very  large 
one,  each  wife  hasher  own  fireplace;  but 
when  the  number  of  families  under  one  roof 
is  considerable,  one  fire  is  common  to  two  or 
three  ot*  them.  In  AyllaVs  house  there  were 
six  fireplaces,  aud  over  each  was  a  hole  in 
the  roof  The  firepbiccs  are  nothinjj  more 
than  a  few  stones,  so  arranged  that  the  pots 
can  be  kept  clear  of  the  burning  wood;  and, 
as  the  ashes  are  allowed  to  accumulate 
where  they  fall,  or  to  be  blown  about  by 
every  current  of  air,  it  is  evident  that  the  in- 
terior of  such  a  house  is  not  a  model  of  clean- 
liness. 

In  consequence  of  the  custom  of  appro- 
priating a  separate  fire  to  each  wife,  the  one 
is  conventionally  accepted  as  a  metaphor  for 
the  other.  It  is  not  considered  polite  to  ask 
a  man  how  many  wives  he  has,  but  etiquette 
permits  any  one  to  ask  another  how  many 
fires  he  burns.  In  front  of  the  door  hangs  a 
cross-bar,  beyond  which  no  one  ventures  to 

Eass  without  a  special  invitation,  unless  he 
e  an  inmate  of  the  house,  or  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  family. 

The  Mapuclies  exhibit  in  perfection  that 
curious  mixture  of  the  savajje  and  the 
gentleman  that  is  so  often  found  among  un- 
civilized people.  They  have  a  most  elaborate 
code  of  etiquette,  which  to  a  stranger  is  often 
irksome,  on  account  of  the  time  which  is  con- 
sumed in  going  through  the  requisite  for- 
malities. When  two  persons  meet,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  they  should  go  through  a  set 
course  of  complimentarv  remarks,  the  omis- 
sion of  which,  except  between  relatives  or 
Tery  intimate  friends,  would  be  held  as  an 
unpardonable  offence.  Let  us  take  Mr.  E. 
B.  Smith's  account  of  the  ceremonial:  — 

'•  If  the  guest  be  a  stranger,  the  host  begins 
by  addressinj^him  with '  I  do  not  knowyou, 
brother,'  or  'I  have  never  seen  you  before.' 


Thereupon  the  stranger  mentions  his  own 
name  and  residence,  and  goes  on  to  ask  the 
host  about  himself,  his  health,  and  that  of  his 
father,  mother,  wives,  and  children;  about 
his  lands,  crops,  cattle,  and  flocks:  the  chiefs 
of  the  district,  the  neighbors,  their  wives, 
children,  crops,  &c.,  are  next  inquired  about; 
and  whether  there  have  been  any  disturb- 
ances, diseases,  deaths,  or  accidents. 

"  If  the  responses  given  are  favorable,  the 
questioner  goes  on  to  express  his  happiness, 
and  moralizes  to  the  effect  that  nealth, 
wealth,  and  friendship  are  great  blessincs, 
for  which  God  should  be  thanked.  If,  on  the 
contrarv,  the  answers  should  convey  bad 
news,  he  condoles  with  the  afflicted,  and 
philosophizes  that  misfortunes  should  be 
borne  with  equanimity,  since  men  cannot 
always  avoid  evil.  The  guest  having  fin- 
ished, the  host  commences  in  turn  to  ask  all 
the  same  questions,  making  such  comments 
as  the  answers  received  may  demand. 

"This  formality  occupies  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  The  questions  and  answers  are 
recited  (by  rote)  in  a  low  monotonous  voice, 
with  a  sing-song  tone,  not  unlike  the  say- 
ing of  the  rosary  or  the  chanting  of  friars. 
At  the  end  of  each  sentence,  if  the  last  word 
end  with  a  vowel,  the  voice  is  raised  to  a 
shout;  but  should  the  final  letter  be  a  con- 
sonant, it  is  rounded  off  with  a  nasal  grunt 
The  listener  expresses  his  satisfaction  oc- 
casionally by  a  sound  between  a  grunt  and  a 
groan,  or  indicates  surprise  by  a  long-drawn 
''*IIiieI  With  these  exceptions,  he  never  in- 
terrupts until  the  speaker  has  given  notice, 
by  a  peculiar  cadence  of  the  voice,  that  he 
has  said  his  say.  During  this  palaver,  the 
speakers  often  clo  not  look  at  each  other,  and 
frequently  even  sit  with  their  backs  turned 
to  one  another." 

As  soon  as  etiquette  has  been  satisfied  by 
these  formalities,  the  speakers  assume  their 
ordinary  tone  of  voice,  and  converse  freely 
on  subjects  respecting  which  they  really 
take  an  interest. 

Oratory  is  highly  valued  by  the  Mapu- 
chds,  and  should  a  young  man  have  some 

Eower  of  speech,  and  train  it  into  eloquence, 
e  is  on  the  high  road  to  distinction,  and  will 
probably  end  by  becoming  a  chief,  though 
originally  of  inferior  rank.  Such  young  men 
are  always  eagerly  sought  by  the  chiefs  as 
their  messengers,  inasmuch  as  etiquette  re- 
quires that  such  messengers  should  not  only 
possess  a  retentive  memory,  so  as  to  insure 
the  transmission  of  the  message  correctly, 
but  should  also  be  fluent  of  speech  and  choice 
of  diction,  the  latter  being  a  point  in  which 
the  Mapuchds  are  exceedinglv  fastidious. 
A  young  man  who  shows  himself  to  be  a 

Eroficient  in  these  three  requisites  is  sure  to 
e  taken  into  the  service  of  an  important 
chief,  and  indeed  he  knows  his  own  value  too 
well  to  damage  his  prospects  by  serving  any 
except  a  man  of  very  high  rank.  Acting  as 
messenger,  he  practically  becomes  a  sort  of 
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ambassador,  on  whom  the  reputation  of  his 
principal  is  reflected,  and  by  associating  with 
the  chief  men,  and  speaking  at  their  assem- 
blies, he  soon  gains  for  himself  that  impor- 
tance which  was  formerly  only  accorded  to 
his  official  capacity.  Men  of  this  stamp  have 
froquenlly  become  the  masters  of  those 
whom  they  formerly  served,  their  abilities 
having  raised  them  to  their  appropriate 
station. 

To  a  stranger  the  eloquence  of  these  men 
is  utterly  unintelligible.  They  deliver  their 
mcssat!:e  in  a  sort  of  monotone,  varied  with 
inflections,  but  without  the  least  spirit  or 
action.  In  fact,  they  very  much  resemble 
schoolboys  reciting  a  piece  of  poetrv  which 
they  have  learned  by  rote  without  taking  tliQ 
trouble  to  understand  it.  Yet  the  Mapuch^s 
are  held  entranced  during  the  delivery  of 
such  a  discourse  by  an  accomplished  orator, 
the  purity  of  whose  diction  excites  the  re- 
spectful admiration  of  his  hearers. 

Eticjuette  is  so  highly  valued  among  the 
Araucanians  that  on  one  occasion  an  English 
gentleman  nearly  lost  his  life  by  neglecting 
a  ceremonial.  It  seems  that  every  cliief,  no 
matter  how  petty  may  be  his  domain,  expects 
that  every  stranger  who  passes  througn  his 
territory  shall  pay  him  a  tribute.  The 
amount  of  the  tribute  is  of  little  consequence, 
80  that  something  is  given  as  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  rank. 

Being  new  to  the  country,  the  gentleman 
in  question  was  pa^^sing  througn  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  chief,  when  he  was  stopped  and 
asked  for  tribute,  a  demand  whicii  he  re- 
fused to  j\ay,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  only 
a  traveller  and  not  a  trader.  Thereupon  a 
3'oung  man  leaped  into  a  cabin,  brought  out 
a  trumpet  made  of  a  horn,  and  blew  a  blast 
upon  it.  The  signal  was  answered  in  all 
durections,  and  from  every  side  there  poured 
in  a  number  of  mounted  and  armed  warriors. 
The  traveller  was  not  daunted,  in  spite  of 
the  martial  arravt  cocked  his  pistols,  and 
awaited  the  attack,  when  his  guide  ran  up  to 
him,  and  begged  him  to  give  them  some- 
thing, if  it  were  only  a  pock4;t-handk^chief. 

The  traveller  saw  at  once,  from  the  small- 
ness  of  the  suggested  present,  that  it  was  a 
mere  question  of  etiquette,  and  munifi- 
cently presented  the  cliief  with  a  jack-knife. 
Enmity  at  once  gave  way  to  enthusiastic 
friendship.  The  old  chief  was  quite  over- 
come by  the  splendor  of  the  gift,  swore 
eternal  friendship  with  the  traveller,  and 
sent  a  guard  of  honor  to  accompany  him  for 
several  miles  on  his  way. 

We  naturally  come  to  the  mode  of  gov- 
ernment employed  by  the  Araucanians. 

The  four  great  divisions  are  subdivided 
into  provinces,  and  these  into  smaller  dis- 
tricts, each  of  which  is  presided  over  by  a 
chief,  who  exercises  a  kind  of  patriarcnal 
authority  over  his  clansmen.  He  is  the 
Judge  and  arbiter  of  the  clan,  and  tlieie  is 


no  appeal  from  his  decLsion.    Yet  he 
no  taxes,  and  cannot  force  even  the  1 
of  his  people  to    work  for  him.    He 
require  the  services  of  the  men  for  v\ 
for  business  of  state,  but  Uiere  his  aul' 
ends.    No  land  can  be   sold  except 
chief,  to  whom  it  is  by  a  sort  of  legal 
supposed  to  belong,  and  even  he 
it  to  any  except  a  native  Araucanian, 
penalty  of  death. 

All  these  chiefs,  or  caciques,  as  thef  ] 
often  called,  are  considered  to  be  eqi  "^ 
point  of   rank,    and  independent  c^ 
uther,  though   one  is  chosen  on  aci 
his  persomu  abilities  to  be  the  head 
the  district,  but  merely  as  primus  inter \ 
The  office  of  chief  is  generally  but 
ways  hereditary.     It  mostly  descends 
eldest  son,  but  the  actual  holder  of  the 
may  bequeath  it  even  to  one  who  btk 
another  family.    Should  a  chief  die 
sons,  brother,  or  a  recognized  su(t»>« 
people  have  the  power   of  eliMiin^  t( 
for  themselves,  and  it  is  on  such  o 
as  these  that  the  eloquent  mesi^enizirsi 
described  find  their  opportunity  uf 
raised  to  the  rank  of  cacique. 

Up  to  this  point  the  details  of  the 
ment  are  simple  enough.     We  now 
consider  a  most  singular  arrangeraent.1 
that  of  any  other  known  nation.    F 
head  chiefs  of  the  various  districts 
chosen  as  the  Toqui,  or  head  of  the  ju 
and  these  Toquis  form  the  su])rimf 
by  whom  the  aflairs  of  tlie  nation  are 
aged.    From  among  them  one  is  s*  h 
president  of  the  council,  and  is  called 
title  which  signifies  the  Grand  T»kiuL 
is  the  highest  personage  in  the  stale, 
can  summon  councils  wlienever  ho  srti 
casion.  he  watches  over  tlie  welfare  d] 
state,  lays  before  his  colleagues  any  ii 
tion   that  he   considers    important, 
special  occasions  he  can  act  on  his  ui 
thority. 

When  Mr.  E.  R.  Smith  travelled  in 
cania,  the   Grand  Toqui   Mas  an  old 
named  Maiiin,  who  seems  to  have 
worthy  of  the  position  which  he  hcM 
Hueno  ("  the  Grass  of  Heaven  '*).  asbej 
called  by  his  compatriots,  or  ^hinin 
no  C^Manin    the  Good"^,  as  the 
termed  him,  was  a  very  old  man,  hi^ 
ing  estimated  as  falling  little  short  of  a( 
tury,  though  his  general  bearing  wa» 
that  he  might  have  been  taken  fori 
more  than  sixt^.    His  long  black  hap 
but  slightly  sprinkled  with  silver,  hW 
retained  its  brightness,  and  his  mien  in 
rightness  ;  and  though  his  manv  jean] 
diminished  his  strength,  they  had  not  " 
his  intellect 

He  was  held  in  the  very  highest 
as  indeed  was  due  to  his  acknowledged 
dom,  by  means  of  which  war  had  n 
time  been  averted.     Tet  he  was  not  i 
man^and  in  point  of  wealth  die 
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of  the  lesser  chiefs  were  far  richer 
[aiiin  Hueno.  His  only  marks  of 
were  the  solid  silver  horse  accoutre- 
—  but  even  these  were  not  worth  fiily 

of  our  money  ;  while  his  apparel 
the  simplest  iand,  a  red  and  yellow 
rchief  tied  round  his  head  being  the 
►stly  article  of  his  apparel. 
a  a  council  of  Toquis  is  assembled, 
nbers  generally  endeavor  to  outshine 
her  in  the  magnificence  of  their  ap- 
L*nts  ;  and  after  the  day's  labor  is 
ley  join  in  a  general  debauch,  which 
ues  lasts  for  the  whole  of  the  next 
d  prevents  the  councillors  from  re- 
their  business  until  they  have  become 
nil}'  sober, 
comes  the  curioua  part  of  Arauca- 


nian  government  The  Supreme  Council 
treats  only  of  the  internal  management  of 
the  nation,  and  is  technically  called  the 
Council  of  Peace.  As  soon  as  war  is  de- 
clared, the  Council  of  Peace  falls  into  abey- 
ance, and  its  place  is  taken  by  the  Council 
of  War.  This  is  headed  by  the  Toqui  of 
War,  who,  as  long  as  the  war  lasts,  has  un- 
limited power,  except  over  life.  He  appoints 
the  officers,  settles  the  number  of  warriors 
required,  orders  a  conscription  to  be  set  in 
operation  in  each  district,  and  lays  upon 
each  cacique  the  duty  of  levying  a  certain 
number  of  men,  and  raising  a  certain 
amount  of  supplies.  As  soon  as  peace  is 
concluded,  he  and  all  his  council  retire  from 
office,  and  tiie  Council  of  Peace  reassumes 
its  sway. 
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We  now  come  to  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
Araucanians. 

Like  the  American  tribe8  in  general,  they 
have  become  wonderful  adepte  in  the  use 
of  the  horse,  the  climate,  the  natives,  and 
the  horse  seeming  to  agree  with  each  other 
in  a  way  which  is  really  remarkable,  consid- 
ering tlhat  the  animaf  is  of  comparatively 
late  introduction  into  America.  Unlike  the 
Patagoniaijs,  they  pride  themselves  on  the 
massive  solidity  of  the  accoutrements  with 
which  they  bedizen  their  horses ;  and,  al- 
though they  care  little  about  the  individual 
animals,  and  are  rather  hard  masters  to 
them,  they  bedeck  the  horses  in  tlie  most 
lavish  manner. 

Their  saddles  are  made  very  much  after 
the  fashion  employed  by  the  ratagonians, 
being  little  more  tfian  rude  wooden  frames. 
A  few  skins  are  laid  on  the  back  of  the 
horse,  the  saddle  is  placed  on  them,  a  saddle 
cloth  of  thick  leather  is  thrown  over  it,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  is  complete.  The  bri- 
dle is  made,  like  that  of  the  Patagonians,  of 
twisted  hide,  or  sometimes  of  a  number  of 
strips  of  horse-skin  plaited  together,  a  few 
threads  of  silver  being  mingled  with  them. 
The  bit  is  generally  the  ordinary  Spanish 
bit,  with  its  cruelly  powerftil  arrangement 
of  curb  and  ring. 

The  stirrups  are  generally  nothing  more 
than  a  piece  of  cane  twisted  into  a  triangu- 
lar form,  and  hung  to  the  saddle  by  leath- 
ern cords  ;    but  the  wealthy  Ajraucanlans 


pride  themselves  in  having  these  articles  of 
solid  silver.  The  shape  of  these  stirrups 
varies  in  some  degree,  the  usual  form  resem- 
bling that  of  the  English  stirrup,  but  very 
much  larger  and  heavier,  the  sides  being 
from  one  to  two  inches  wide,  and  pierced  in 
ornamental  patterns,  while  the  cross-bar  on 
which  the  foot  rests  is  fully  two  inches  in 
width. 

The  form  of  stirrup  to  which  they  are 
most  partial  resembles  the  other,  as  far  as 
the  side  pieces  are  concerned  ;  but  the  foot- 
bar  is  developed  into  a  large  plate  of  silver, 
which  comes  over  the  front  of  the  stirrup, 
and  protects  the  toes  and  instep  from  the 
thorns  which  are  plentiful  in  the  country. 
The  back  of  this  plate  projects  behind  in  a 
sharp  point,  whicn  is  used  as  a  spur. 

About  the  spurs  themselves  the  Arauca- 
nian  is  very  fastidious.  They  are  of  enor- 
mous size,  and  armed  with  rowels  measur- 
ing from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter, 
and  sometimes  even  exceeding  that  meas- 
urement It  may  be  imagined  that  spurs 
of  this  size,  which  are  exceedingly  weighty, 
must  be  buckled  on  the  feet  very  tightly,  so 
as  to  keep  them  in  their  places. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  On  the 
contrary,  the  strap  by  which  they  are  fast- 
ened is  quite  loose,  so  that  when  the  wearer 
w^ks  the  rowels  trail  on  the* ground,  and 
when  he  is  mounted  they  banc  nearly  per- 
pendicularly from  his  heels.  The  Arauca- 
nian  cares  Uttie  for  the  impediment  in  walk- 
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ing,  as  he  never  walks  twenty  yards  if  he  can 
help  himself;  while  the  position  of  the  spurs 
when  he  is  mounted  is  a  real  necessity.  An 
illustration  of  stirrups  and  spurs  is  given  on 
the  1175th  pa^^e. 

The  horses  are  never  more  than  half 
trained.  They  are  taught  to  wheel  within  a 
very  small  circle,  to  stop  suddenly  and 
throw  themselves  on  their  naunches,  and  to 
dash  otl'at  full  gallop;  hut  that  is  the  extent 
of  their  accomplishments.  Many  of  them 
are  young,  spirited,  and  nervous  steeds,  and 
if,  in  the  course  of  the  struggles  for  victory 
which  they  occasionally  attempt,  the  spurs 
were  to  come  against  their  sides,  they  would 
be  orreatly  alarmed,  and  their  struggles 
would  only  be  increased.  But  as  the  spurs 
hang  down  almost  below  the  rider's  feet, 
they  swing  clear  of  the  horse's  flanks,  while 
at  any  time,  if  they  are  needed  for  use,  the 
wearer  has  only  to  bend  his  feet,  which 
brings  them  into  position.. 

The  Ai^ucanians  have  a  very  wholesome 
contempt  for  shams,  and  will  have  nothing 
that  has  any  pretence  about  it.  The  poorest 
peasant,  who  can  only  afford  an  iron  spur,  or 
possibly  not  even  a  spur  of  any  kind,  would 
scorn  to  wear  either  spur  or  stirrups  of  plated 
metal,  or  of  any  imitation  of  silver,  however 
good. 

They  are  so  fastidious  in  this  nlatter  that 
they  will  not  use  articles  that  have  been 
made  abroad ;  and  even  if  a  spur  is  made  of 
solid  silver  in  imitation  of  tneir  own  pat- 
terns, they  will  be  nearly  certain  to  reject  it, 
the  workmanship  being  sure  to  betray  itseli 
to  their  experienced  eyes.  A  high  polish 
always  excites  their  suspicions,  inasmuch  as 
the  native  artificers  are  incapable  of  impart- 
ing it.  All  these  articles  are  made  from  the 
silver  currency  of  the  country,  and  the 
wealthy  Araucanian  always  carries  with 
him  a  pair  of  balances,  and  a  number  of  dol- 
lars which  serve  as  standard  weights. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  purchase  of 
a  pair  ot  spurs  or  stirrups  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance with  these  people.  The  buyer  sits 
in  silence  on  the  ground,  takes  the  spurs, 
and  examines  every  part  with  the  minutest 
attention,  scrutinizing  every  joint,'smelling 
the  metal,  tasting  it,  and  ringing  it,  in  order 
to  judge  whether  it  lias  been  debased  by  the 
mixture  of  any  inferior  material.  Not  only 
spurs  and  stiVrups,  but  pendants  for  the 
bridle,  and  ornaments  for  the  headstalls  and 
saddles,  are  made  of  silver;  so  that  the  ac- 
coutrements of  a  wealthy  Araucanian  will 
sometimes  be  worth  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  merely  as  silver,  without  regard  to 
the  value  of  the  workmanship. 

The  men  who  make  these  highly  prized 
ornaments  use  the  very  rudest  of  tools,  and 
their  workshops  are  but  rough  hovels,  quite 
out  of  keeping  with  the  barbaric  magnifi- 
cence of  their  wares.  Sometimes  the  artifi- 
cer makes  the  ornaments  for  sale;  but  in 
the  case  of  large  articles,  such  as  spurs  or 


stirrups,  which  weigh  several  pounds,  and 
consume  a  great  number  of  dollars,  he  pre- 
fers to  wait  for  the  order,  and  make  the  re- 
quired article  out  of  the  bag  of  dollars  with 
which  it  is  accompanied. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Araucanians, 
fond  as  they  are  of  silver,  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with*  gold.  Besides  those  horse  ac- 
coutrements, they  wear  earrings,  breast- 
pins, and  other  ornaments  of  silver,  but 
none  of  gold.  Some  travellers  think  that 
their  reason  for  the  rejection  of  gold  is  their 
wish  to  conceal  its  presence  in  the  country 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  foreigner,  re- 
membering that  it  was  the  cause  ot  the  dis- 
astrous war  with  the  Spanish  invader.  The 
real  cause  is,  probably,  that  it  cannot  be  pro- 
cured in  sufiicient  quantities  without  more 
labor  than  they  choose  to  bestow,  and  that 
they  have  not  learned  to  work  gold  as  they 
do  silver. 

The  Araucanians  are  admirable  riders, 
though  their  seat  would  not  please  an  Euro- 
pean riding  master.  They  depend  entirely 
on  balance  for  retaining  their  seat,  and  seem 
rather  to  hang  on  the  horse's  back  than  to 
hold  by  any  grip  of  the  knee.  Indeed,  a 
stranger  to  the  country  always  thinks  that 
an  Araucanian  rider  is  on  the  point  of  being 
thrown,  so  loose  is  his  seat,  whereas  the  very 
idea  that  he  can  by  any  possibility  be  thrown 
never  enters  his  mind.  He  and  his  horse 
seem  one  being,  actuated  by  one  mind.  A 
traveller  once  saw  a  horse  take'  fright,  and 
leap  sideways  from  the  object  of  terror.  He 
thought  that  the  rider  must  be  flung  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  movement;  but,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, the  man  took  fright  and  shied  at 
the  same  moment  with  his  horse. 

The  Araucanians  use  the  bolas  in  com- 
mon with  their  southern  neighbors,  the  Pat- 
agonians,  and  are  never  seen  without  the 
"  laqui,"  as  they  term  the  weapon,  hanging 
at  their  waists.  Some  of  them  have  a  way 
of  leaving  one  of  the  balls  without  its  cov- 
ering of  leather,  saying  that  the  covered 
bolas  is  used  whep  they  fight  with  friends, 
but  the  bare  bolas  when  they  fight  with  an 
enemy. 

They  also  use  the  lasso,  that  terrible 
weapon  which  extends  over  so  vast  a  terri- 
tory, and  which  supersedes  the  bolas  as  it 
proceeds  northwara. 

This  terrible  weapon  is  simple  enough  in 
principle,  being  nothing  more  than  a  leath- 
ern rope,  forty  feet  in  length,  with  a  noose 
at  the  end.  As,  however,  the  construction 
is  rather  ingenious,  I  have  given  an  illustra- 
tion on  the  1176th  page,  taken  from  spec- 
imens in  my  possession.  Fig.  1  shows  the 
lasso  coiled  through  the  strap  by  which  it  is 
attached  to  the  saddle  of  the  rider.  It  is 
made  of  a  number  of  thongs  of  raw  hide, 
plaited  into  a  round  rope,  about  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter;  so  that,  although  it 
appears  very  slender,  it  really  possesses 
enormous  strength,  and  an  elephant  could 
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scarcely  break  it  This  part  of  the  rope  is 
shown  at  fig.  5. 

For  the  last  ten  feet  of  its  length  the  rope 
is  much  thicker,  is  composed  of  more  strips 
of  hide,  and  is  plaited  into  a  square  form. 
At  the  extreme  end  the  various  strands  are 
plaited  round  an  iron  ring,  as  seen  at  fig.  4. 
Through  this  ring  the  lasso  passes,  so  as  to 
form  a  running  noose.  The  change  from 
the  round  to  the  square  plait  is  seen  at  Rg, 
3,  and  fig.  2  shows  the  peculiar  knot  which 
keeps  the  lasso  from  slipping  from  the 
saddle. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  end  of  another  sort  of 
lasso,  made  of  the  silk-grass  fibre,  i.  e.  the 
long  fibres  firom  the  leaves  of  a  species  of 
agave.  These  fibres  are  wonderfully  strong, 
and  the  lasso  is  remarkable,  not  only  for 
its  strength,  but  its  elasticity.  Instead  of  an 
iron  ring  being  placed  at  the  end,  the  rone 
is  brought  round  so  as  to  form  a  loop,  tne 
interior  of  which  is  lined  with  stout  leather, 
and  the  exterior  adorned  with  colored 
wools. 

When  the  lasso  is  to  be  used,  the  thrower 
takes  the  ring  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  lasso 
in  the  right,  and  separates  his  arms  so  as  to 
make  a  running  noose  nearly  six  feet  in 
length.  Grasping  the  ring  and  the  cord 
with  his  left  hand,  he  slips  his  right  hand 
along  the  rope  so  as  to  double  it,  and  there 
holds  it.  When  he  throws  it,  he  whirls  it 
round  his  head  until  the  noose  becomes 
quite  circular,  and  then  hurls  it  at  the  ob- 
lect,  throwing  after  it  the  remainder  of  the 
rope,  which  has  hung  in  coils  on  his  left 
arm.  As  it  passes  through  the  air,  the 
noose  becomes  gradually  smaller,  so  that 
the  thrower  can  always  graduate  the  di- 
ameter of  the  noose  to  the  object  which  it 
is  intended  to  secure. 

The  skill  with  which  they  fling  this  noose 
is  wonderful,  as  may  be  seen  from  Mr. 
Smitli's  account  of  a  struggle  with  an  in- 
furiated bull-  — 

"  Tlie  capture  of  a  particular  animal  from 
a  herd,  within  a  range  of  pasture  utterly 
unbounded  except  by  mountains  and  rivers, 
is  often  difficult,  and  gives  rise  to  many  ex- 
citing cases  and  ludicrous  scenes.  Even 
when  taken,  the  captives  are  not  easy  of 
management,  their  attachment  for  old  asso- 
ciates manifesting  itself  in  frequent  attempts 
to  return. 

"  One  particular  bull  gave  great  trouble. 
He  was  a  noble  fellow,  of  spotless  white. 
—  such  an  one  as  bore  the  beautiful  Europa 
through  the  waters  of  the  Phoenician  deep, 
or  such  an  one  as  might  be  worshipped  on 
the  shores  of  the  Ganges. 

**  After  a  long  time  he  was  lassoed,  and 
the  horseman,  who  had  literally  taken  the 
bull  by  the  horns,  started  off*  complacently 
to  lead  him  to  the  place  of  gathering.  But 
his  bullship  did  not  take  the  goin^  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course;  for,  with  a  madl}ellow,  he 
charged  upon  his  captor,  who,  seeing  a  very 
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formidable  pair  of  horns  dashins  toward 
him,  started  at  fliU  gallop,  still  holding  &8t 
the  lasso,  which  he  in  vain  tried  to  keep 
taut  The  horse  was  jaded,  and  old  White? 
was  fast  gaining.  Another  Indian  bounded 
forward,  and,  dexterously  throwing  his 
lasso,  caught  the  unoccupied  horn,  bring- 
ing up  the  prisoner  with  a  round  turn. 

"  The  bull  was  not  yet  conquered.  After 
plunging,  pawing,  bellowing,  and  tossing 
for  a  while,  he  changed  his  tactics.  Making 
a  rush  and  a  feint  at  one  of  his  annoyers, 
he  wheeled  about  suddenly,  and  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  the  other  on  his  boms. 
Things  were  becoming  more  complicated 
than  ever,  when,  as  the  infuriated  animal 
stood  head  down,  with  his  tail  stuck  out 
at  an  angle  of  fifty-five  degrees,  a  third 
horseman  came  to  tne  attack,  and,  whirling 
his  lasso  with  a  jerk,  caught  the  caudal  ex- 
tremity in  a  running  knot. 

*'  Tlius  the  two  men  at  the  sides  were  safe, 
provided  that  the  man  behind  kcptf  his  lasso 
strained.  But  a  question  in  the  rule  of 
three  now  arose.  If  three  men  catch  a  bull, 
one  by  each  horn,  and  one  by  the  tail,  and 
all  pull  in  diffierent  directions,  which  way 
can  the  bull  go? 

"No  one  seemed  able  to  work  out  the 
answer;  but  Katrilas  was  a  man  ready 
for  all  emergencies,  and,  dismounting,  he 
started  to  the  assistance  of  his  companions, 
armed  with  a  lon^  lance  and  an  old  poncho. 
Runninjj  before  the  bull,  he  threw  the  pon- 
cho on  the  ground,  a  few  paces  in  front,  the 
man  behind  slackened  a  little,  and  the  bel- 
lowing captive  made  a  desperate  plunge  at 
the  red  cloth.  A  jerk  on  the  tail  stopped 
further  progress,  till  Katrilas,  picking  up 
the  poncno  on  the  tip  of  the  lance,  tossed 
it  several  yards  in  advance.  There  was 
another  slackening,  another  plunge,  another 
jerk,  and  so  on,  until  the  'critter'  was 
brought  to  the  desired  spot. 

'*  The  next  trouble  was  to  loose  the  cap- 
tive. Sundry  scientific  pulls  brought  him 
to  the  ground,  and  Katrilas,  sprinojing  for- 
ward, stripped  the  lassos  from  his  horns. 
But  another  remained  on  the  tail.  That  no 
one  would  venture  to  untie,  for  the  bull  liad 
risen,  and  stood  glaring  frantically  around. 
An  Indian,  unsheathing  his  long  knife,  ran 
full  tilt  at  the  extended  tail,  and  with  one 
blow  severed  the  greater  part  of  that  use- 
ful member  from  the  body. 

"  The  last  was  literally  the  '  unkindest 
cut  of  all.'  The  poor  brute  was  faii'iy  con- 
quered. He  stood  with  head  hanging,  eves 
glaring,  the  tongue  lolling  from  his  frothing 
mouth,  his  once  spotless  coat  defiled  with 
foam  and  dirt,  while  the  drip,  drip,  drip,  of 
the  warm  blood  upon  his  heels  rendered  the 
abiectness  of  his  misery  complete." 

That  the  Araucanians  are  a  courageous 
race  is  evident  from  their  struggles  with 
the  Spaniards.  Tliough  vanquished  again 
and  again  by  the  superior  arms  and  disci- 
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pline  of  the  Spaniards,  they  were  never  con- 
quered, and  when  repulsed,  only  retired  to 
^ther  fresh  forces.  Toqui  after  Toqui  fell 
m  the  struggle,  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  warriors  being  a  mere  youth  named 
Lautaro,  who  was  unanimously  elected  to 
the  post  in  consequence  of  his  conduct  when 
the  Araucanians  attacked  the  Spaniards  at 
Tucapel.  He  was  a  captive  and  a  servant 
in  the  family  of  Valdivia,  when  the  place 
was  attacked.  The  Spanish  musketry  told 
so  terribly  upon  the  Araucanians,  that  they 
were  on  the  point  of  retreating,  when  Lau- 
taro dashed  forward,  rallied  his  countrymen, 
and  led  them  to  the  attack  with  such  spirit 
that  the  whole  Spanish  force  was  destroyed 
with  the  exception  of  two,  who  escaped  to 
Concepcion  with  the  news  of  the  defeat. 
Valdivia  himself  was  captured,  and  it  is  said 
that  Lautaro  desired  to  save  the  life  of  his 
former  master,  when  an  old  chief  seized  an 
axe  and  dashed  out  the  brains  of  the  captive 
general. 

Foreseeing  that  General  F.  de  Villa  Gran, 
who  was  at  Concepcion,  would  march  at 
once  to  avenge  the  destruction  of  Tucapel, 
Lautaro  assem])led  the  troops,  pushed  for- 
ward, and  concealed  half  of  them  in  the 
sides  of  a  defile  through  which  the  road  led, 
while  the  other  half  were  also  concealed  at 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  battle  be- 
gan in  the  defile,  and,  after  causing  great  de- 
struction among  the  enemy,  the  Arauca- 
nians had  to  retire. 

Fancying  that  the  enemy  were  beaten, 
the  Spaniards  pressed  on,  and  arriving 
wearied  at  the  summit,  found  a  second  and 
fresh  army  opposed  to  them.  They  fought 
with  the  utmost  courage,  and  their  artillery 
nearly  turned  the  day  in  their  favor,  when 
Lautaro  told  off  one  of  his  bravest  officers 
with  orders  to  capture  the  cannon,  while  he 
attacked  Villa  Gran  on  the  flank.  So  fu- 
riously was  the  charge  made,  that  the  guns 
were  taken,  and  the  Spaniards  had  to  re- 
treat. Villa  Gran  barely  escaping  with  his 
life. 

^VTien  they  entered  the  pass  through 
which  they  had  come,  they  found  the  outlet 
blocked  with  fallen  trees,  and  the  sides  filled 
with  warriors,  whom  the  far-seeing  Lautaro 
had  despatched  for  that  purpose  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  conflict  The  slaughter  was 
terrific,  and  only  a  few  of  tho  Spaniards 
escaped,  led  by  Villa  Gran,  who  at  last 
forced  his  way  fiirough  the  barriers. 

Lautaro  showed  his  splendid  generalship, 
by  piishinjr  on  at  once  to  the  headquarters 
at  Concepcion,  which  he  took,  pillaged,  and 
burned.  Orders  were  received  from  Lima 
to  rebuild  Concepcion,  and  no  sooner  was  it 
done  than  Lautaro  captured  and  burned  it 
a^rain.  Tie  then  conceived  the  bold  project 
of  attacking  Santifigo  itself,  and  in  a  won- 
derfully short  time  appeared  before  the 
place. 

Here  ht9  cpnimitted  his  only  error  in  gen- 


eralship. He  had  to  pass  through  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Purumancians,  who  had  become 
allies  of  the  Spaniards,  thinking  them  in- 
vincible. Lautaro  should  have  remembered 
that  the  late  defeats  must  have  alt<jred  the 
opinions  of  the  Purumancians,  who  could 
have  been  easily  induced  to  act  against  their 
former  allies.  I?ut  his  indignation  at  their 
treachery  was  so  great,  that  he  stopped  tc 
ravage  their  territory  and  destroy  their 
crops. 

V  ilia  Gran,  who  was  then  the  governor  of 
Santiago,  knew  his  enemy  well,  and  em- 
ployed the  time  in  fortifying  the  city,  which 
would  have  fallen  at  once  had  Lautaro 
pushed  on  without  stopping  to  punish  his 
traitorous  countrymen.  Three  times  Villa 
Gran  sent  a  force  against  the  Araucanians, 
the  last  being  commanded  by  his  own  son, 
but  all  were  routed  and  driven  back. 

At  last  Villa  Gran,  stung  by  these  re- 
peated defeats,  determined  himself  to  con- 
duct an  expedition  against  his  foes,  and  with 
a  mixed  force  of  Spaniards  and  Puruman- 
cians came  stealthily  upon  the  Arauc^nian 
camp.  Born  general  though  he  was,  Lautaro 
did  not  know  the  use  of  outposts,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  Villa  Gran  surprised 
his  camp,  and  as  he  rushed  to  the  fVont  to 
rally  his  followers,  he  was  pierced  by  a  dart 
flung  by  one  of  the  Purumancians,  and  fell 
deatf  on  the  spot 

Thus  fell  Lautar^  a  youth  worthy  to  be 
named  with  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity. 
Chosen  commander  at  the  aj^e  of  seventeen, 
he  opposed  for  two  years  the  best  soldiers 
of  Europe,  armed  with  infinitely  superior 
weapons,  and  accustomed  to  military  disci- 
pline. Though  a  mere  boy^  he  displayed  a 
military  skill  and  a  fertility  of  resource 
worthy  of  the  most  accomplished  generals, 
and  by  sheer  force  of  intellect  and  courage 
won  every  battle  except  that  in  which  he 
fell. 

A  nation  which  could  produce  men  such 
as  Lautaro,  or  the  troops  who  fought  and 
conquered  under  his  command,  is  evidently 
capable  of  great  things,  and,  at  all  events, 
worthy  of  the  liberty  which  it  won  from  the 
Spaniards,  and  which  has  never  again  been 
threatened. 

Marriage  among  the  Araucanians  is  an 
odd  mixture  of  ceremonies.  Theoretically, 
the  bridegroom  is  supposed  to  steal  his  wife 
against  her  own  will  and  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  her  parents;  practically,  he  buys 
her  from  her  parents,  who  have  long  looked 
upon  their  dauchter  as  a  valuable  article,  to 
be  sold  to  the  first  purchaser  who  will  give 
a  sufficient  price. 

Sometimes  the  match  is  one  of  affection, 
the  two  young  people  understanding  each 
other  perfectly  well.  Music  is  the  usual 
mode  by  which  an  Araucanian  expresses  his 
feelings,  and  the  usual  instrument  is  the 
jews-harp.     The  Mapuch^  lover  is  never 
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seen  without  his  jews-harp  hanging  from 
his  neck,  tied  upon  a  little  block  of  wood  to 
prevent  it  from  being  injured,  and  decorated 
with  strings  of  nuinj'-colored  beads.  Fur- 
nished with  this  indispensable  instrument, 
the  lover  seats  himself  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  object  of  his  choice,  and  produces 
a  series  of  most  dolorous  sounds,  his  glances 
and  gestures  denoting  the  individual  for 
whom  thev  are  mrant. 

After  a  little  while,  the  lover  thinks  that 
he  had  b(;tter  proceed  to  the  marriage. 
Should  he  be  a  wealthy  man,  he  has  no 
trouble  in  the  matter;  but  if  not,  ho  goes 
among  his  friends  and  asks  contributions 
from  them.  One  gives  an  ox,  another  a 
horse,  another  a  pair  of  silver  spurs,  and  so 
on.  It  is  a  point  of  honor  to  make  these 
contributions,  and  equally  so  to  return  them 
at  some  time  or  other,  even  if  the  intending 
bridegroom  has  to  wait  until  in  his  turn  he 
can  sell  his  eldest  girl. 

The  next  process  is,  that  the  friends  of  the 
young  man  assemble,  all  mounted  on  their 
Dest  horses,  and  procieed  in  a  body  to  the 
house  of  the  girl's  father.  Five  or  six  of  the 
best  speakers  dismount  and  ask  permission 
for  the  marriage,  extolling  to  the  utmost  the 
merits  of  the  bridegroom,  and  expatiating 
on  the  happiness  of  his  daughter  in  being 
married  to  such  a  man.  The  father,  treating 
the  matter  as  gravely  as  if  he  had  not  done 
exactly  the  same  thmg  himself,  makes  a 
speecli  in  his  turn. 

All  this  ceremony  is  intended  to  give  time 
to  the  young  man  to  hunt  for  his  intended 
bride,  and,  until  he  has  found  her,  they  will 
go  on  with  tlieir  speeches.  As  soon  as  the 
young  man  discovers  the  girl,  he  seizes  her 
and  drags  h(T  to  the  door,  while  on  her  part 
she  screams  and  shrieks  for  protection.  At 
the  sound  of  her  voice  all  the  women  turn 
out,  armed  with  sticks,  stones,  and  any  other 
weapons  which  come  to  hand,  and  rush  to 
her  help.  Tlie  friends  of  the  bridegroom  in 
their  turn  run  to  help  their  friend,  and  for 
some  time  there  is  a  furious  combat,  none 
of  the  m(?n  escaping  without  some  sharp 
bruises,  and  the  girl  screaming  at  the  top  of 
her  voice. 

At  last  the  l)ridegroom  dashes  at  the  girl, 
seizes  her  as  he  can,  by  the  hand,  the  hair, 
or  the  heels,  as  the  case  may  be,  drags  her 
to  his  horse,  leaps  on  its  back,  pulls  her  up 
after  him,  and  dashes  off  at  full  speed,  fol- 
lowed by  his  friends.  The  relatives  of  the 
girl  go  off  in  pursuit,  but  are  constantly 
checked  by  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom, 
who  keep  them  back  until  he  has  dashed 
into  the  forest  with  his  bride.  They  halt  at 
the  skirts  of  the  forest,  wait  until  the  sounds 
of  the  girl's  screams  and  the  galloping  of  the 
horse  have  died  away,  and  then  disperse. 
This  Araucanian  ceremony  of  marriage  is 
represented  on  the  following  page. 

The  young  couple  are  now  left  alone  until 
they  emerge  from  the  wood  on  the  eecond 


day  after  the  abduction,  when  the; 
posed  to  be  man  and  wife.  Tlia 
fighting  and  screaming  are  a  m^ r 
evident  from  the  fact  that,  if  a  m; 
offer  himself  who  is  not  acceptal 
parents  of  the  girl,  and  should  p: 
carry  her  off,  one  of  her  relatives  I 
horn  of  alarm,  as  has  already  be 
tioned,  and  all  the  mah  rc^txoDB 
and  drive  off  the  intruder.  Someth 
ever,  he  succeeds  in  gaining  the  ba 
he  is  caught,  and  in  that  case  the 
holds  go^ 

Some  few  days  after  the  man 
friends  call  on  the  newly-manriec 
and  bring  the  contributions  which 
promised.  The  whole  party  then  p 
the  house  of  the  girPs  lather,  and  < 
these  goods,  which  are  taken  as  if  t 
merely  offerings,  and  not  the  ^rice: 
the  girl  was  sold.  Being  satisfied 
presents,  he  expresses  himself  plei 
the  marriage,  and  consratulates  t 
couple  and  their  friends. 

But  the  mother  is  not  so  easily  t 
fled.  With  her  it  is  a  point  of  hon 
is  not  satisfied,  but,  on  the  contrary 
outraged  at  the  abduction  of  her 
she  will  neither  s^eak  to  nor  k 
bridegroom,  but  sits  down  with 
turned  to  him. 

Now  comes  a  difficult  point, 
bound,  in  accordance  with  the  la 
pitality,  to  entertain  the  guests. : 
offending  son-in-law  is  the  most 
person,  he  must  be  consulted  fire 
addresses  the  bride,  "  My  daughtej 
husband  if  he  is  hungry."  The 
tion  thus  begun  is  earned  on  ii 
manner,  and  ends  with  an  entertai 
which  the  mother  of  the  bride  ei 
her  culinary  knowledge.  Somd 
husband  never  addresses  his  moti 
for  years,  except  with  her  back 
him,  or  with  a  fence  interveniiu 
them.  The  reader  may  rememS 
similar  custom  is  followed  by  ti 
tribes  of  Southern  Africa.    See  p 

The  coo&ery  of  the  Arancaniam 
anything  but  agreeable  to  Europei 

Mutton  is  largely  consumed  id 
try,  and  is  killed,  dressed,  and  co 
speedy  and  simple  manner.  T 
being  hung  by  its  hind  le^  to  a 
throat  is  cut,  and  the  blood  is  rece 
a  bowl  and  mixed  with  salt,  in  wi 
it  is  thought  to  be  a  very  mat 
The  sheep  is  then  opened,  ana  the 
the  interior  removed  to  be  dM 
cooked,  this  being  held  as  the  bci 
the  animal.  The  skin  is  then  tbbi 
body  is  split  along  the  spine  fiM 
tail,  and  each  half  is  transfixed  vM 
and  set  over  the  fire. 

The  greatest  delicacy,  howevK 
be  placed  before  a  guest  is  calM 
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The  mode  of  preparing  this  dish  is  a  good  ex- 
amj)le  of  the  total  disregard  of  inllictiug  pain 
which  is  common  to  all  uncivilized  people. 

A  sheep  is  hung  up  by  the  fore-legs,  a 
quantity  of  cayenne  pepper  and  salt  is  mixed 
in  a  bowl,  and  the  throat  of  the  sheep  is  cut 
Bo  as  to  open  the  windpij)e,  down  which  the 
operator  stulis  the  salt  and  pepper  as  fast  as 
he  can.  He  then  draws  out  the  jugular 
vein,  cuts  it,  and  turns  the  end  into  the  sev- 
ered windpipe,  down  which  the  blood  Hows, 
so  as  to  mix  with  the  pepper  and  salt,  and 
carry  them  into  the  lungs.  The  unfortunate 
sheirp  swells  up  and  dies  in  horrible  agony, 
which  is  totally  disregarded  by  the  specta- 
tors, not  from  intentional  crueity,  but  utter 
want  of  thought.  The  sheep  is  then  opened, 
and  the  lungs  are  found  distended  with  a 
mixture  of  salt,  pepper,  and  blood.  This  is 
the  nachi,  which  is  served  up  by  being  cut  in 
slices  and  handed  to  the  guests  while  still 
warm. 

There  are  two  national  drinks,  namely, 
chica  and  mudai.  The  former  is  a  sort  of 
cider,  and  prepared  as  follows.  A  sheepskin 
is  laid  on  the  ground,  with  the  woolly  side 
downward,  and  a  pouchoful  of  green  apples 
is  em]>ti4ul  on  it.  Two  or  three  men  sit 
round  it  armed  with  switches,  with  which 
they  beat  th(j  apples,  and  in  a  short  time 
convert  them  into  a  i)ulp.  Water  is  next 
poured  upon  them,  and  the  chica  is  ready  for 
use.  The  men  take  uj)  large  handfuls  of  the 
pulp,  and  s(iuceze  them  into  jars,  this  being 
all  the  preparation  which  the  chica  receives. 

This  drink  is  at  first  hated  by  foreigners, 
and  aft(;rward  liked  by  them.  See,  for  ex- 
nmjde,  two  extracts  from  the  journal  of  the 
same  traveller.  "After  riding  for  a  long 
time  in  the  hot  sun  without  meeting  any 
running  stream,  we  spied  a  farmhouse  in 
the  distance,  and,  going  to  it  asked  for  a 
glass  of  water. 

*' '  There  is  not  a  drop  of  water  within  a 
mile  of  the  house,'  said  an  old  woman  who 
came  to  the  door,  'but  we  can  give  you 
some  chica  de  mmizanos  (cider)  that  is  very 
nice,'  producing  at  the  word  a  luige  glass  of 
a  green,  muddy  liquid.  To  call  it  vinegar 
would  be  too  high  a  compliment,  and  to  add 
that  it  was  flavored  with  gall  would  convey 
no  adequate  idea  of  this  abominable  stuff, 
which  had  been  made  from  the  very 
greenest  of  green  apples.  One  mouthftil 
sufficed  for  me,  and  my  first  impressions  of 
chica  de  manzanos  were  not  favorable;  but 
our  guide  tossed  it  off  with  infinite  relish." 

This  description  was  written  immediately 
after  entering  the  countrj'  for  the  first  time. 
Here  is  another  description  of  the  same 
liquid.  After  describing  the  mode  of  its 
manufacture,  he  proceeds  to  say:  "Such 
cider  is  somewhat  coffee  colored,  and  rather 
sour,  but  I  soon  became  fond  of  it,  especially 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  toasted  meal, 
which  makes  it  much  more  palatable." 

Mudai  is  a  drink  which  resembles  almost 


exactly  the  kava  of  Polynesia,  and  is  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner,  meal  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  kava  root.  A  bushel  or  so 
of  wheat  is  slowly  boiled  for  several  hours, 
after  which  the  decoction  is  strained  ott'  and 
set  to  cool.  In  order  to  hasten  fermenta- 
tion, a  quantity  of  meal  is  masticated  and 
added  to  the  liquid.  The  effect  is  very  rapid, 
and  when  fermentation  has  fairly  begun,  the 
mudai  is  fit  for  use,  and  is  strained  btf  into 
jars.  It  has  a  muddy  look,  but  possesses  a 
pleasant  and  slightly  acid  flavor,  which  is 
very  agreeable  in  a  hot  country  if  the  mode 
of  preparation  be  not  known. 

Wheat  Is  prepared  in  a  rather  peculiar, 
not  to  say  poetical  and  romantic,  manner. 
The  sickle  is  not  employed,  but  the  ears  are 
plucked  by  hand.  Tne  wheat  gatherers  sep- 
arate themselves  into  pairs,  a  young  man 
and  a  girl  taking  a  basket  between  them, 
and  walking  slowly  through  the  cornfield. 
As  they  pass  along,  thev  gather  the  ears, 
rubbing  them  on  the  bact  of  their  compan- 
ion's hand,  so  that  the  ripe  grains  fall  into 
the  basket  They  accompany  the  light  toil 
with  songs,  wliich  mostly  treat  of  love,  and 
as  the  tendency  of  each  pair  is  natunally  to 
diverge  from  the  others,  it  happens  that  in 
this  way  is  originated  many  a  love-match, 
which  afterward  finds  its  issue  in  the  mar- 
riage ceremonies  above  described. 

This  plan  is,  however,  only  emploved 
when  corn  has  to  be  gathered  and  threshed 
on  a  small  scale.  When  a  large  quantity  is 
prepared  the  horse  is  brought  into  requisi- 
tion, the  ears  being  thrown  into  a  circular 
shallow  pit,  round  and  round  which  six  or 
seven  horsemen  urge  their  steeds,  shouting 
and  yelling  as  if  mad.  When  they  think 
that  the  grain  is  sufficiently  released  from 
the  ears,  they  leap  out  of  the  ring,  and  a 
number  of  women  and  children  enter,  who 
sweep  up  the  corn  and  chaff  to  the  edge  of 
the  ring  with  biinches  of  twigs  which  serve 
as  brooms. 

This  operation,  however,  is  a  very  imper- 
fect one,  and  before  the  corn  can  lie  taken 
to  the  mill  a  further  husking  has  to  be  per- 
formed. This  is  done  by  placing  the  wheat 
in  shallow  wooden  dishes,  getting  into  them 
barefooted,  and  keeping  up  a  sort  of  shuf* 
fling  dance,  throwing  up  the  grain  with  each 
foot  alternately,  and  rubbing  it  with  the 
other. 

The  winnowing  is  simply  accomplished  by 
flinging  the  wheat  into  the  air,  so  that  the 
chaff  is  blown  away  by  the  wind.  As  to  the 
grinding,  it  is  exactly  similar  to  that  mode 
which  is  practised  by  the  Kaffirs,  the  wom- 
en placing  the  com  on  the  to[i  of  a  flat, 
slopmg  stone,  and  rubbing  it  with  another 
stone  shaped  like  a  rolling-pin.  The  mill 
being  placed  on  a  sheepskin,  the  meal  falls 
upon  tne  skin  as  it  is  ground.  This  is  very 
hard  work  indeed,  and  even  the  skilled 
Araucanians  are  bathed  in  perspiration  be- 
fore they  have  ground  enough  com  for  a  meoL 
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The  games  of  the  Araucanians  are  toler- 
ably numerous,  and  one  or  two  of  them 
resemble  some  of  our  own  games.  There 
is  one,  for  example,  called  Pelican,  which  is 
almost  identical  with  the  well-kno>vii  game 
of  hockey.  An  animated  description  of  this 
game  is  given  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Smith:  — 

"  Early  in  the  morning  we  saw  a  number 
of  boys  engaged  upon  the  fine  lawn  in  front 
of  the  house  in  planting  out  twigs  at  short 
intervals,  thus  forming  an  alley  about  forty 
feet  wide,  and  some  three  hundred  long. 
They  were  preparing  for  a  game  of  Pelican. 
Others  were  blowing  a  long  horn  (formed 
by  the  insertion  of  a  cow's  horn  in  a  hollow 
cane),  to  the  tones  of  which  came  back  an- 
swering notes,  as  though  a  rival  band  were 
approaching  over  the  hills.  The  night  be- 
fore, we  had  heard  the  same  challenge  to 
the  neighboring  youths,  and  the  same  echo- 
ing reply,  but  more  faint  and  distant.  At 
last  the  enemy  were  seen  emerging  from 
the  woods;  a  shout  of  welcome  arose;  there 
were  many  salutations,  a  ^  big  talk,'  and  all 
put  themselves  in  readiness  for  the  great 
trial  of  skill. 

"  The  game  of  Pelican  ...  is  played  with 
a  small  wooden  ball,  propelled  along  the 
ground  by  sticks  curved  f^  the  lower  end. 
The  two  sides  have  their  bases  at  opposite 
extremities  of  the  alley.  The  ball  is  placed 
in  a  hole  half-way  between  the  bases,  and 
over  it  two  boys  are  stationed,  while  the  other 
players  are  scattered  along  the  alley,  each 
armed  with  a  stick.  When  all  is  readjr,  the 
two  boys  strike  their  sticks  together  m  the 
air,  ana  commence  a  struggle  for  the  ball, 


each  striving  to  knock  it  toward  the  oppo- 
site party. 

"  The  object  of  every  one  is  to  drive  the 
ball  through  his  opponent's  base,  or,  in  de- 
fence of  his  own,  to  knock  it  sideways 
bejrond  the  bordering  line  of  twigs,  m 
which  case  the  trial  is  put  down  as  drawn, 
and  recommences.  Each  game  is  duly 
notched  on  a  stick,  and  the  party  first  tally- 
ing a  certain  number  gains  the  victory. 

"  There  was  much  snouting  and  shufiting. 
many  a  cracked  shin  and  an  occasional 
tumble,  but  the  greatest  goodwill  reigned 
throughout.  Some  thirty  players  were  en- 
gaged in  the  game,  mostly  niJced,  with  the 
exception  of  a  poncho  about  the  loins.  I 
was  much  disapfiointed  with  their  physical 
development,  which  was  not  as  I  «expected 
to  see.  They  struck  me  as  inferior  to  the 
laboring  classes  in  Chili,  both  in  muscle  and 
symmetry,  though  possessing  the  same  gen- 
eral features.  Jfeither  was  their  playing 
remarkable  either  for  skill  or  activity;  ana 
if  they  were  a  fair  sample,  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  select  from  many  of  our 
schools  or  colleges  a  party  of  yoang  men 
more  than  a  match  for  the  same  number 
of  picked  Araucanians,  even  at  their  own 
national  game  of  Pelican. 

When  the  sun  is  too  high  to  allow  this 
game  to  proceed,  the  players  generally 
abandon  it  in  favor  of  another  game  called 
Avas.  This  is  purely  a  game  of  chance.  It 
is  played  with  eight  beans,  each  having  a 
mark  on  one  side,  and  ten  sticks,  which  are 
used  in  reckoning  the  game.  Spreading  a 
poncho  on  the  ground,  the  players  sit  aft 
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opposite  sides,  and  each  in  turn  takes  the 
beans,  shakes  them  in  his  hands,  and  flings 
them  on  the  poncho.  For  each  bean  that 
falls  with  the  marked  side  upward  one  point 
is  scored,  a  hundred  completing  the  game. 

The  interest  displayed  in  this  game  is  ex- 
traordinary. The  pLayers  shout  to  the  beans, 
talk  to  them,  kiss  them,  press  them  to  their 
breasts,  and  rub  them  on  the  ground,  im- 
ploring them  to  send  good  luck  to  them- 
selves, and  evil  fortune  to  their  antagonists, 
and  treating  them  exactly  as  if  they  were 
living  creatures.  At  this  game  they  stake 
all  the  property  that  they  can  muster,  and 
ponchos,  bolas,  lassos,  knives,  ornaments, 
and  dollars  when  they  can  be  got,  change 
hands  with  great  rapidity  amid  the  excited 
yells  of  the  players  and  spectators.  At  this 
game  the  Araucanians  frequently  lose  every 
article  of  property  which  they  possess,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  a  well- 
dressed  and  well-armed  player  go  discon- 
solately home  without  his  weapons,  his  or- 
naments, and  his  clothes,  except  a  ragged 
cheripa. 

The  fate  of  prisoners  of  war  often  depends 
on  the  turn  of  a  bean,  and  sometimes,  when 
the  national  council  have  been  unable  to 
decitle  on  a  subject,  they  have  settled  the 
point  bv  the  result  of  a  game  at  avas.  Even 
the  pelican  game  has  sometimes  been  en- 
trusted with  the  decision  of  a  knotty  point 
of  policy. 

The  manufactures  of  the  Araucanians  are 
but  few.  The  art  of  the  silversmith  has 
alreadv  been  described,  as  has  also  that  of 
the  bolas  maker,  while  the  manufacture  of 
the  la.sso  will  be  described  in  another  place. 
The  native  cloths  are  made  of  cotton  or  wool, 
and  are  woven  in  very  rude  looms.  The 
principal  dye  employed  by  the  Araucanians 
18  indigo,  and  the  bright  scarlet  patterns 
which  are  introduced  into  the  best  clotlis  are 
obtained  by  interweaving  threads  unravelled 
from  European  manufactures. 

Among  their  social  customs,  the  mode  of 
making  brotherhood  ought  to  be  mentioned, 
inasmuch  as  it  resembles  in  some  respects 
that  which  has  already  been  described  as 
practised  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  in 
Africa,  and  in  others.  The  ceremony  is 
called  Lacu,  and  is  performed  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

One  individual  is  selected  from  the  family 
into  which  the  honored  guest  is  to  be  re- 
ceived, and  to  him  a  present  is  made.  He 
then  fetches  a  lamb,  kills  it,  cuts  it  into 
two  pieces,  and  boils  one-half  of  the  animal. 
The  meat  is  then  placed  in  a  huge  wooden 
bowl,  and  brought  to  the  new  brother  in 
Lacu,  who  is  supposed  to  eat  the  whole  of  it, 
and  if  he  shoula  leave  a  sini^le  mouthful 
would  grievously  insult  the  family  into  which 
he  was  to  be  received. 

Fortunately,  he  is  allowed  by  the  laws  of 
eti(][uette  to  take  advantage  of  the  adage,  qui 
fcu:it  per  alium  facitperae;  and  though  ne 


cannot  by  any  possibility  consume  half  a 
lamb,  he  is  allowed  to  eat  as  much  as  he  can 
manage  and  to  distribute  the  remainder 
among  the  family,  who  are  only  too  happy 
to  take  their  share  in  fulfilling  the  required 
conditions.  From  that  time  the  two  Lacus 
exchange  names. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Smith  went  through  the  cere- 
mony of  Lacu,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Mapuchd  tribe,  under  the  name  of  Nam- 
culan,  an  abbreviation  of  Namcu-Lanquen, 
i.  e.  Eaglet  of  the  Sea.  Sometime  afterward 
he  found  that  his  relations  were  strangely 
numerous. 

"Afler  the  usual  meal,  the  usual  dis- 
tribution of  presents  was  made,  and  as  the 
family  was  small  we  were  just  congratulating 
ourselves  on  escaping  cheaply,  when  in 
sauntered  a  neighbor,  who  was  presented  as 
my  brother.  lie  had  hardly  settled  down  to 
the  enjoyment  of  his  share  of  the  booty,  when 
in  dropped  a  blear-eyed  old  woman,  who 
proved  to  be  my  aunt.  Next  followed  a 
stately  dowager,  fair,  fat,  and  forty,  radiant 
with  paint  and  silver  ornaments,  looking  as 
innocent  as  though  she  had  dropped  in  by 
the  merest  accident  in  the  world.  She  was 
my  sister,  and  so  it  went  on  until  we  began 
to  think  that  our  host's  relations  were  in- 
numerable." 

The  Araucanians  know  a  little  about  med- 
icine, and  much  more  about  surgery,  though 
the  mixture  of  superstition  with  practice 
lessens  the  former,  and  the  absence  of  a 
written  language  hinders  the  latter.  Their 
medicines  are  almost  entirely  vegetable,  tho 
chief  of  which  is  the  well-known  sarsaparilla 
root.  Bleeding  is  performed  by  means  of 
sharp  flakes  of  obsidian,  which  are  sharper 
than  any  knife  of  native  manufacture,  and 
blisters  are  in  great  favor.  * 

The  Mf|puchd  mode  of  blistering  is  the 
very  simple  one  of  the  actual  cautery,  and  is 
performed  by  means  of  a  moxa  made  of  dried 

Eith.  This  material  is  rolled  up  in  little 
alls  and  applied  to  the  skin,  where  it  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  until  entirely  consumed, 
being  pressed  down  so  as  to  ensure  its  full 
effect  This  is  horribly  painful,  but  in  spite 
of  that  drawback  —r  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  it  —  is  very  much  m  favor  with  the  people. 
Beside  these  material  medicines  they  have 
others  of  a  different  character,  which  are  em- 
ployed when  the  disease  is  bevond  the  reach 
of  their  simple  medicines.  iThewise  men 
who  practise  this  advanced  system  of  healing 
are  but  few  in  number,  and  are  called  by  the 
title  of  Machi,  their  mode  of  practice  re- 
ceiving the  name  of  machilun. 

Going  on  the  principle  that  a  disease  which 
cannot  be  expelled  by  medicine  must  be 
caused  by  an  evil  spirit,  the  Machi  proceeds 
to  drive  it  out  after  his  own  fashion.  The 
hut  is  cleared  of  inhabitants,  and  the  patient 
laid  on  his  back  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
The  Machi,  haying  in  the  meanwhile  re- 
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tnovcd  nearly  the  whole  of  his  clothes,  and 
made  hhnself  as  horrihle  as  he  can  by  i)aint, 
enters  the  dwelling,  taking  with  him  his 
magic  drum,  i.  e.  a  wooden  bowl  with  a  cover 
of  sheepskin  strained  tightly  over  it.  After 
examining  the  patient,  the  Machi  begins 
a  long-drawn  monotonous  incantation,  ae- 
comyuinied  l)y  continual  beating  of  ihe  drum, 
until  he  has  worked  himself  up  to  a. pitch  of 
fn.*nzy,  and  falls  backward  on  the  ground, 
with  breast  jerking  convulsively,  eyes  roll- 
ing, and  mouth  foaming. 

As  s<M»n  as  he  falls,  a  number  of  young 
men,  who  liavcj  been  waiting  close  to  the 
hut,  leap  on  thuir  horses,  and  dash  at  full 
speed  round  the  house,  yelling  defiantly, 
waving  lighted  torches  over  their  heads,  and 
brandish iiig  their  long  lai^'cs  b}'  way  of 
Irighiiniug  the  evil  spirit,  and  warninghim 
nol  to  come  near  the  place  again.  Like  the 
Machi,  they  are  all  nearly  naked,  and  painted 
in  the  most  hideous  fashion,  so  as  to  strike 
terror,  not  only  into  the  spirit  that  has  pos- 
session of  the  man,  but  into  thos(;  who  are 
hovering  round  tli(;  house,  and  trying  to  gain 
admission.  In  the  first  engraving  on  the 
next  page  the  artist  has  furnished  a  strange, 
weird  scene,  illustrating  the  Mapuche  mode 
of  healing  the  sick. 

After  a  while  the  Machi  recovers  from  his 
tranei',  and  then  announces  the  seat  and 
immcMliate  cause  of  the  malady.  For  the 
latter  he  carefullv  searches  tht;  patient,  and 
al\^  r  a  time  proiluces  it  in  the  shape  of  a 
spider,  a  toad,  a  stone,  an  arrow  head,  or 
snnilar  object.  Were  he  to  do  more  than 
this,  no  harm  would  accrue,  and  if  the  patient 
should  recover  no  harm  is  done. 

But,  should  he  die,  the  Machi  is  forced  by 


public  opinion  to  declare  that  the  evil  spirit 
lias  been  sent  to  the  dead  man  by  means  of 
witchcraft. 

The  body  is  opened,  the  gall  removed,  and 
placed  in  the  wooden  bowl  of  the  magic 
drum,  where  it  undergoes  a  series  of  incan- 
tations. After  they  arc  over,  it  is  put  into 
a  closely  covered  pot  and  placed  on  the  fire 
until  it  is  dried  up.  The  sign  of  witchcraft 
is  a  stone  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  stone  is 
never  wanting.  By  means  of  this  proof  of 
witchcraft,  the  Machi  again  throws  himself 
into  a  trance,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
designates  the  culprit  who  has  caused  the 
illness  of  the  deceased. 

No  one  ever  disbelieves  a  Machi,  and  the 
relatives  of  the  dead  nmn  seek  out  the  ac- 
cused and  murder  him.  It  naturally  follows 
that  the  Machis  arc  too  prone  to  abuse  this 
terrible  power  of  their  position  by  accusing 
persons  against  whom  tncy  have  enmity,  or 
whom  they  have  been  bribed  to  condemn. 
No  counter  proof  is  admitted  in  the  face  of 
a  Machi^s  accusation;  and  if  the  alleged 
culprit  should  be  in  another  district,  the  ca- 
cique is  requested  to  deliver  him  up  to  justice. 
The  unfortunate  wretdi  ib  sure  to  sufrer  tor- 


ture for  the  sake  of  extracting  a  confeanon 
of  his  guilt,  au.l,  whether  he  confess  or  not, 
he  is  sure  to  be  killed;  so  that  a  wise  man 
admit*  his  guilt  at  once,  and  thereby  escapes 
the  tortures  which  he  would  otherwise  have 
suflered. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  Machi  is 
a  w<mian.  In  this  case  she  assumes  the 
mnle  dress,  mimics  as  far  as  she  can  the 
masculine  tone  of  voice  and  mode  of  walk- 
ing, and  is  always  a  very  disagreeable  indi- 
vidual, being  mostly  crabbed,  ill-tempered, 
petulant,  and  irritable. 

As  the  Machi  always  operates  at  night, 
the  scene  is  most  wild  and  picturesque,  as 
may  b(;  seen  from  the  account  of  Mr.  E.  R 
Smith,  who  witnessed  (at  a  distance)  the 
operations  of  a  female  Machi. 

*'  One  of  the  neighbors  was  dangerously 
ill,  and  during  the  night  there  was  a  grand 
marhilim  performed  by  the  grand  exorcist, 
the  medieine  woman  of  Boroa  herself.  I 
wished  to  be  i^resent,  but  Sancho  would  not 
listen  to  the  proposal,  insisting  that  we 
might  expose  ourselves  to  violence  b}*  ap- 
pearing to  inteifere  with  this  witch,  whose 
hatred  of  the  whites  and  influence  over  the 
natives  were  alike  unbounded.  , 

"The  night  was  black  and  threatening, 
well  suited  to  her  machinations.  "We  could 
plainly  hear  the  monotonous  tap  of  the  In- 
dian rlrum,  and  the  discordant  soup  occa- 
sionally rising  with  the  trenzj'  of  the  mo- 
ment into  a  shrill  scream,  then  sinking  to  a 
low,  guttural  cadence,  while  all  else  was 
hushed  for  very  dread  of  the  unhallowed 
rites.  Suddenly  the  singing  stopped,  and 
there  was  a  long  silence,  broken  by  the 
eruption  of  a  troop  of  naked  savages  rush- 
ing round  the  house  on  horse  and  afoot, 
brandishing  fiercely  lance,  and  sword,  and 
burning  fagot  and  blazin|j  torch,  and  mak- 
ing night  hideous  with  their  demoniac  cries. 
The  frightened  dogs  howled  in  dismal  con- 
cert, and  again  all  was  still.  The  evil  spirit 
had  been  cast  out  and  driven  away.  It  only 
remained  for  the  sick  man  to  recover  or 
die." 

The  witch  who  presided  over  this  extra- 
ordinary scene  was  a  rnestizOy  i.  e.  a  half- 
breed  between  the  negro  ana  the  native. 
She  was  a  singularly  unprepossessing  per- 
sonage, hideously  ugly,  and  turning  her  us- 
hness  of  features  to  account  by  her  shrewd- 
ness of  intellect.  Ugliness  is  not,  howeyer, 
a  necessary  accompaniment  of  this  particu- 
lar caste.  There  is  now  before  me  a  photo- 
graph of  a  young  mestizo  woman,  whose 
features,  although  they  partake  somewhat 
of  the  negro  character,  are  good  and  intelli- 
gent, her  color  is  comparatively  pale,  and 
her  hair  retains  the  length  and  thickness  of 
the  Araucanian,  together  with  a  crispness 
which  has  been  inherited  from  the  negro 
race. 

Like  many  other  uncivilized  nations,  the 
Araucanians  have  a  great  objection  to  allow 
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"nnger  to  learn  their  names,  thinking 
by  means  of  such  knowledge  the  wiz- 
liisiy  be  able  to  practise  upon  them. 
u  tliey  are  brought  into  contact  with 
rhito  man,  and  are  asked  their  names, 
\raucauiaus  rtatl}*  dein*  that  they  have 
Thty  will  take  service  under  him,  and 
r  him  to  tt:all  them  by  any  name  that  he 
,  l>ut  their  own  name  they  will  never 
aor  do  they  like  even  to  invent  one  on 
spur  of  the  moment.  The  reader  will 
•tlcss  recall  many  similar  instiinces  that 
I  been  recorded  in  the  coursi^  of  this 
c  Tliov  have  a  similar  objection  to 
r  portraits  being  taken,  thinking  that 
possessor  will  be  able  to  exercise  masji- 
intlKonce  upon  them  by  means  of  the 
ilatctl  features. 

tus  terror  has  been  increased  by  the  use 

Boks   l>v  the  white  travellers.    Xothinp: 

re  inexplicable  to  an  Araucanian  than 

a  white  man,  evidently  ign<»rant  of 

Lfijiiage,  refer  to  a  book  and  then  say 

roid    which  he   wants.    How  such  a 

•y  can  be  achieved  is  beyond  his  com- 

tiLsioii,  and  he  regards  the  book  and  its 

'-as  equally  supernatural  beings. 

jLone  rase,  an  Indian  of  more  than  usu- 

iquisitive  mind  pointed  to  various  ob- 

iin  order  to  see  whether  his  white  vis- 

(couhl   find  out  their  names  by  looking 

tbook.     Being  convinced  that  the  feat 

was  perfr)rm(^fl,  he  peered  into   the 

vainly  tryiujj  to  deti^ct  some  resem- 

t    ]»etween   tnc   word  and  the   object 

lit  signified.   As  he  did  not  gain  nuich 

h&ation  from  his  eyes,  his  white  friend 

fled  out  the  word,  on  which  he  laid  his 

ias  if  to  feel  it.    Just  at  that  moment, 

%fat   breeze   ruffled   the   leaves  of   the 

L    The  man  drew  back  as  if  a  snake 

bitten  him.     The  mysterious  voice  of 

white  man's  oracle  had  spoken  to  him, 

^  what  was  worse,  upon  his  left  hand. 

■Kid  nothing,  but  silently  withdrew,  and, 

pping  his  poncho  round  his   head,  sat 

jveral  hours  without  speaking  a  word. 

con<*equence    of   this  superstition,  a 

ler  dares  not  use  his  note  book  openjy. 

obliged  to  write  his  remarks  surrepti- 

ly,  anil,  so  great  is  the  fear  inspired  by 

jTerj"  fact  of  writing,  that  even  if  the 

pUcf  be  out  of  sight  for  any  lengthened 

the  people  are  nervous  and  suspicious. 

Araucanians  have  a  firm  belief  in 

pDS,  and  will  address  prayers  after  their 

i  fashion  t4)  any  of  the  creatures  that  are 

posed  to  have  supernatural  power.    On 

^  occa«$ion.  when  Mr.  E.  B.  Smith  was 

telling  with  his  native  friends,  one  of  the 

Ibb  fell  and  broke  its  back.    This  was  a 

Iter  omen,  and  the  Araucanians  were  cor- 

ondingly  depressed  at  it     Fortunately, 

omen  so  good    followed  it  that    their 

I  vrere  dispelled  and  confidence  restored. 

ke  reader  may  remember  that  Mr.  Smith 

Jnst  exchanged  names  with  a  Mapuch^ 


lad,  and  was  called  Namcu-lanquen, «.  c.  Eag- 
let of  the  Sea.  Just  after  the  unlucky  mule 
had  injured  itself,  a  sea  eagle  rose  suiildenly 
!  from  its  perch,  circled  around  the  jnirty,  ani 
sailed  olfsouthwjird.  This  was  indeinl  a  fort u- 
nale  cmien.  In  the  lirst  place,  the  h'lnl  was  the 
:  emblem  of  the  white  man  who  had  rficeutly 
become  a  Maj)uche,  and  in  the  nex^,  the  eagfo 
was  on  the  right  hand  of  the  travellers. 

The  native  guide  Trauljue  put  spurs  to 
his  horse.  das)ied  forward  at  full  gallop, 
shouting  and  yelling  with  excitement  at  the 
piece  of  good  fortune  that  had  befallen  them. 
Pn^sently  he  halted,  and  addressed  a  prayer 
to  the  eagle:  ''O  Namcu!  Great  being! 
Look  not  upon  us  with  thy  left  but  with  thy 
right  eye,  for  thou  knowest  that  we  are 
poor!  XVatch  ov(t  our  children  and  broth- 
ers; and  grant  us  happiness,  and  allow  us  to 
return  in  safety  from  our  journey." 

Every  circumstance  combined  to  make 
the  onien  propitious.  The  Namcu  is  the 
IxMug  ninst  venerated  by  the  Araucanians, 
who  think  thai  it  is  a  sort  of  heavenly  ines- 
seng(!r  in  dire(.'t  communication  wilb  the 
Superior  Being.  The  reader  will  doubtless 
be  struck  with  the  coincidence  between  the 
bird  divinations  of  the  Araucanians  and 
those  of  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  as  well  as  l»y 
their  identity  with  the  auguries  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome. 

With  the  exception  of  the  wise  men  above 
mentioned,  the  Araucanians  have  no  priests, 
and  Jis  a  nec(?ssary  consequence  they  have 
no  temples  and  ho  religious  ceremonies. 
Tliere  is  a  general  though  vague  belief  in  a 
good  and  evil  principle, which  maybe  mani- 
fested by  a  host  of  inferior  deities  or  demons. 
They  have  not  even  an  idol,  nor  is  there  any 
definite  systc^m  of  worship,  the  only  prayers 
which  a  native  makes  being  invocations  such 
as  that  which  has  just  been  described  as 
made  to  the  eagle. 

Sacrifices  are  made  at  their  great  national 
councils.  An  animal  is  killed,  its  blood  is 
poured  on  the  ground  as  a  libation,  and  the 
heart,  laid  on  a  green  branch,  is  borne  round 
the  assembly,  a(!companicd  with  dances  and 
songs.  The  flesh  is  then  cooked  and  eaten, 
and  the  bones  collected  and  thrown  into 
the  nearest  river,  so  that  they  shaft  not 
be  polluted  by  being  eaten  by  the  dogs. 

Sometimes  in  war  time,  a  prisoner  is  sac- 
rificed. He  is  placed  on  a  horse  whose  tiiil 
and  ears  have  been  cropped  by  way  of  derid- 
ing the  rider,  and  is  thus  taken  to  the  place 
of  execution.  Here  he  dismounts,  and  is 
forced  to  dig  a  hole,  into  which  he  throws  a 
number  of  sticks,  calling  each  after  the  name 
of  some  celebrated  warrior  of  his  tribe.  He 
is  then  made  to  fill  up  the  hole,  thus  symbol- 
ically bur}ing  the  fame  of  his  countrymen, 
and  as  soon  as  he  has  done  so,  his  brains  are 
dashed  out  wi£h  a  club,  care  being  taken  to 
infiict  as  little  damage  as  possible  on  the 
skull. 

As  soon  as  he  falls,  the  beaxt  \a  VxsniitQivo^ 
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the  breast  and  handed  to  the  Toqui,  who 
sucks  a  few  drops  of  the  blood,  and  passes  it 
to  his  officers,  who  follow  his  example.  The 
large  bones  of  the  arms  and  legs  are  made 
into  flutes,  the  head  is  placed  on  a  spear  and 
carried  round  in  triumph,  and  the  skull  is 
made  into  a  drinking-cup  to  be  used  at  the 
principal  #ea^ts.  Such  a  sacrifice,  however, 
IS  not  to  be  considered  as  an  act  of  worship, 
but  merely  as  a  mode  of  propitiating  the 
manes  of  deceased  warriors. 

The  similitude  between  the  bird  omens  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  and  those  of 
modern  Araucanians  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. There  is  another  semi-religious  prac- 
tice which  also  recalls  the  customs  of  classic 
times,  namely,  the  making  of  libations  and 
otTcrings  of  tood  at  every  meal.  When  the 
Araucanian  lakes  his  broth  or  wine,  he  pours 
a  few  drops  upon  the  ground  as  a  thank  offer- 
ing to  the  higher  powers,  and  with  the  same 
motive  he  scatters  around  a  few  morsels  of 
food. 

The  mode  of  burial  differs  slightly  accord- 
ing to  the  locality  and  the  tribe. 

When  a  Mapuch^  chief  dies,  the  body  is 
exposed  on  an  open  bier  for  several  days, 
during  which  time  the  friends  and  neighbors 
pay  their  respects  and  offer  their  condolence 
to  the  family.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral  a 
procession  is  formed,  led  by  a  company  of 
youn^  men  on  horseback,  who  dash  forward 
at  full  speed  to  the  place  of  interment 
After  them  the  body,  borne  by  the  principal 
relatives,  and  behind  them  come  the  women, 
who  wail  aloud  and  fill  the  air  with  their 
cries  of  sorrow.  Last  of  all  comes  a  woman 
who  scatters  ashes  on  the  ground,  so  that 
the  deceased  may  not  return  by  the  path 
along  which  he  was  borne.  The  illustration 
No.  2,  on  page  1207,  represents  this  part  of 
a  Mapuchd  funeral. 

The  body  is  then  bound  with  the  knees  to 
the  breast,  and  lowered  into  the  grave,  with 
the  face  toward  the  west,  the  direction  of 
the  Mapuchd  spirit-land.  The  saddle,  bit, 
spurs,  and  stirrups  of  the  deceased  are  laid 
by  his  side,  together  with  some  provisions 
for  the  journey,  a  few  beads,  and  a  piece  of 
money,  and  the  grave  is  then  filled  up.  As, 
however,  the  horse  accoutrements  of  a  chief 
are  of  silver,  and  exceedingly  valuable,  they 
are  represented  by  wooden  copies,  which 
are  supposed  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
deceased  as  well  as  the  more  costly  articles, 
which  become  the  property  of  his  suc- 
cessors. 

At  the  head  of  the  grave  is  planted  the 
dead  man's  lance,  the  steel  head  of  which  is 
replaced  by  a  wooden  imitation.  It  is  also 
necessary  that  a  horse  should  be  provided 
for  the  dead  chief,  and  this  is  done  by  sacri- 
ficing his  favorite  steed,  and  hanging  its  skin 
over  the  grave  by  means  of  a  pole  placed 
across  two  forked  props.  Mr.  E.  R.  Smith 
shrewdly  remarks  tnat  in  all  probability  tiie 


deceased  would  bo  put  off  with  a  wooden 
horse  to  ride,  were  it  not  that  the  Mapuch^ 
are  exceedingly  fond  of  horseflesh,  and  take 
the  opportunity  of  holding  a  great  banquet 
on  the  fiesh  of  the  slaughtered  animal,  the 
skin  and  spirit  going  to  uie  share  of  the  dead 
man. 

Such  ceremonies  as  these  are  only  for  a 
chief,  a  common  man  not  being  supposed  to 
need  a  horse,  and  consequently  beingburied 
with  slight  and  simple  ceremonies.  For  the 
funerals  of  women  the  rites  are  of  a  similar 
character,  the  chief  distinction  being  that, 
instead  of  the  saddle  and  weapons,  some 
cooking  vessels,  a  distaff*,  and  similar  objects 
are  laid  in  the  grave. 

Some  travellers  have  asserted  that  when 
a  poweri^il  chief  dies,  his  favorite  wife  is 
also  killed  and  placed  in  the  tomb  with  him. 
This  statement  is,  however,  vcrj-  doubtful, 
and  was  flatly  contradicted  by  every  one 
of  whom  Mr. 'Smith  inquired.  The  Mapu- 
chds  seem  to  have  a  vague  notion  that  the 
dead  are  able  to  return  to  earth  and  watch 
over  the  living;  and  when  the  dark  thunder- 
cloud.s  lower  over  the  distant  Cordilleias, 
they  imagine  that  the  deceased  warriors  of 
their  tribe  are  chasing  away  the  invisible 
foes  of  their  country,  and  utter  loud  shout? 
of  encouragement  to'  the  supernatural  war- 
riors. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Mapuchd  territory 
the  graves  are  surrounded  with  a  rude  fence 
of  upright  boards,  from  the  midst  of  whicfc 
rises  the  long  quivering  lance  with  its  sligh*. 
pennon  fluttering  in  the  wind.  (See  back 
ground  of  illustration). 

The  Iluilyichds,  however,  have  a  much 
more  elaborate  mode  of  decorating  the 
graves  of  their  chiefs,  resembling  in  some 
degree  that  which  is  employed  by  the 
New  Zealanders.  Fi^^ures  supposed  to  rep* 
resent  the  deceased  chief  and  his  wives  are 
set  round  the  grave,  just  as  the  New  Zea- 
landers plant  their  "  tikis '-round  the  graves 
of  their  friends.     (See  page  861.) 

One  such  memorial,  seen  by  Mr.  Smith, 
had  a  very  singular,  not  to  say  ludicrous, 
appearance.  Each  figure  was  cut  out  of  a 
huge  log  of  wood,  some  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  height.  In  the  middle  stood  the  chief 
himself,  wearing  no  clothing,  but  having  a 
hat  on  his  head  and  a  sword  in  his  hand. 
Round  him  were  stationed  his  wives,  equally 
without  clothing,  the  great  object  of  the 
artist  being  to  leave  no  doubt  which  is  the 
chief  and  which  are  his  wives,  without 
troubling  himself  as  to  details  of  drapery. 
Rude  as  these  figures  are,  only  very  few  na- 
tives can  carve  them,  and  these  sculptors 
make  a  large  income  by  the  exercise  of 
their  skill.  Each  figure  is  purchased  with  a 
fat  ox,  or  even  at  a  higher  price,  accordine 
to  its  size  and  the  amount  of^ labor  bestowea 
upon  it,  and  no  grandee  can  be  considered 
as  buried  respectably  unless  the  grave  be 
decorated  with  a  figure  of  the  deceased. 
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To  the  east  of  the  Araucanian  territory^ 
and  extending  to  the  Paraguay  and  Panama 
rivers,  lies  a  tract  of  mountain  country,  of 
indeterminate  northern  and  southern  bound- 
aries, called  the  Gran  Chaco.  This  great 
district  is  inhabited  by  a  series  of  tribes  who 
deserve  a  short  notice. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  point  in  their 
history  is  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
preserved  the  freedom  of  their  own  land, 
despite  the  attacks  of  various  white  nations. 
Both  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese 
have,  at  different  times,  seized  on  a  few  po- 
sitions in  the  Gran  Chaco,  but  have  not  been 
able  to  retain  them  except  on  the  indefinite 
western  frontier  line.  On  the  east,  w^here 
the  great  Paraguay  River  forms  the  natural 
boundary,  the  native  is  left  unmolested 'in 
his  freedom. 

In  the  eloc^uent  words  of  Captain  Mayne 
Reid  :  *'  On  its  eastern  side,  coinciding  al- 
most with  a  meridian  of  longitude,  the  In- 
dian of  the  Gran  Chaco  does  not  roam  ;  the 
well-settled  provinces  of  Corrientes,  and 
the  dictatorial  government  of  Paraguay, 
presenting  a  firmer  front  of  resistance. 
J3ut  neither  does  the  colonist  of  these  coun- 
tries think  of  crossing  to  the  western  bank 
of  the  boundary  river  to  form  an  establish- 
ment there. 

'*  He  dares  not  even  set  his  foot  upon  the 
Chaco.  For  a  thousand  miles,  up  and  down, 
the    two  races,  European  and  American, 


hold  the  opposite  banks  of  this  great  stream,   and  hair  jetty  black.    The  latter  is  singu- 
They  gaze  across  at  each  other  —  the  one  larly  abundant,  and  though  coarse  and  with- 
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from  the  portico  of  his  well-built  mansion,  * 
or  perhaps  from  the  street  of  his  town  — 
the  other  standing  by  his  humble  *'  toldo,'  or 
mat-covered  tent,  more  probably  on  the 
back  of  his  half-wild  horse,  reined  up  for  a 
moment  on  some  projecting  promontory 
that  commands  a  view  of  the  river.  And 
thus  have  these  two  races  gazed  at  each 
other  for  three  centuries,  with  little  other 
intercourse  passing  between  them  than  that 
of  a  deadly  nostility." 

As  the  territory  of  the  Gran  Chaco  is  very 
extensive,  being  about  three  times  as  large 
as  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  extends  north 
and  south  through  eleven  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, it  naturally  follows  that  the  tribes 
which  inhabit  it  differ  from  each  other  in 
many  details,  those  of  the  warm  north  and 
cold  south  being  in  many  points  strongly 
contrasted  with  each  other.  Still,  there  are 
many  points  of  similarity,  and  these  we 
will  select  in  the  following  brief  account  of 
the  Gran  Chaco  tribe,  omitting,  from  want 
of  space,  those  wherein  they  differ  from 
each  other. 

In  the  first  place,  the  aborigines  of  the 
Gran  Chaco  are  of  a  much  paler  complexion 
than  those  of  the  more  northern  tribes, 
known  from  their  color  by  the  name  of  Red 
Men,  and  more  nearly  resemble  the  rich 
olive  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Europe. 
The  nose  is  rather  aquiline,  the  mouth  well 
formed,  the  cheek-bones  high,  and  the  eyes 
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out  curl  is  amooth  and  glossy  wheu  properly 
drcRStid. 

The  men  have  but  little  beard,  and  tbe 
Bcnuty  hain  wbich  grow  upon  the  chin  anil 
face  they  oonipletely  eraditatu,  uaing  for 
tliat  purpose  a  pair  of  ahella  until  thev  are 
ricli  Quough  to  purchase  iron  twu<!Zers.  Even 
the  cycbrovfa  and  laahca  arc  pulled  out,  tlio 
iiatives  saying  that  tht^y  onlv  hinder  th(? 
sight,  aud  comparing  those  who  wear  thcni 
to  tlu>  ostrich  —  i.  «.  the  rhea.  or  American 
ostrich,  which  ia  plentiful  in  their  countrj'. 

To  an  European,  thu  losa  of  these  nppeiid- 
agea  to  the  eycn  lias  a  very  unsightly  cflect: 
but  the  native  takes  a  very  different  view  of 
tl)c  case,  and  looks  upon  a  countenance 
wherein  the  eyebrowa  aud  lashes  are  per- 
mitted to  grow  much  as  a  gentleman  of 
George  the  Second's  time  would  have  re- 
garded a  head  which  was  decorated  by  its 
own  hair,  and  a  face  from  which  the  Iward 
and  moustache  had  nut  been  removed. 

Tlie  maaculine  mode  of  drc^siug  the  Imir 
has  some  resemblance  to  that  which  is  pmc- 
tiscd  by  tlio  warlike  tribes  of  Nonheiii 
America.  The  hair  ia  aliaved  from  the  fore- 
head, as  well  as  from  a  band  exteniling  he- 
hind  the  heail  f\-um  one  ear  to  the  other. 
Tile  remainder  is  allowed  to  grow  to  its  fiill 
length,  and  carefully  cheriahud  and  tended. 

ITie  Gran  Chaco  Indians  only  uae  paiut 
.  uiMUi  great  oceasiona,  when  they  decurate 
themselves  as  fiuitaatically  as  any  savage 
tribe  can  do;  hut,  as  a  rule,  their  facea  an<1 
bodies  are  allowed  to  retain  tlieir  normal 
olive  hue.  Neither  do  the  men  use  the  tat- 
too, this  bein"  Testrieled  to  the  women,  who 
mark  themselves  with  a  variety  of  pattcrna 
upon  their  arms,  cheeks,  and  oreaats,  each 
having  a  line  of  blue  dots  extending  from 
the  corner  of  each  eye  to  the  ears,  and  a  pat- 
tern of  some  kind  upon  her  forehead. 

The  dress  of  these  people  ia  very  8im(i!c. 
In  warm  and  fine  weather,  it  consists 
merely  of  a  piece  of  cotton  or  woollen  fab- 
ric, woven  in  the  brighteat  hues  of  red, 
white,  and  blue.  It  is  little  more  than  a 
mere  strip  of  cloth,  and  in  this  rcapect  the 
dreea  of  the  women  aearecly  difTers  from 
Uiat  of  the  men.  In  cold  and  stormy 
weather,  both  sexes  wear  a  warm  clonic 
made  of  the  akin  of  the  jaguar,  or,  if  so  val- 
Dable  a  material  cannothe  obtained,  of  that 
of  the  nutria,  or  South  American  otter. 
Earrings  are  worn  by  both  aexes;  but  the 
hideous  ornaments  which  bo  many  aavage 
tribca  wear  in  their  lips  and  noses  are  utterly 
wnttnown  to  them. 

The  Gran  Chaco  Indian  ia  easentially  a 
horseman,  and  no  inhabitants  of  America 
'  have  made  more  use  of  the  horse  than  he 
has.  He  dilTcrs,  however,  from  those  which 
have  been  already  mentioned  in  one  impor- 
tant particular.  He  utterly  despisea  the 
coatly  spurs,  atirrups,  and  headstalls  which 
have  been  described  in  the  account  of  the 
Araucapjans,  and,  almost  naked  himself,  be 


ridca  upon  an  entirely  naked  horse.  Be 
uses  no  B.-uldle,  no  stirrups,  and  do  bit,  guid- 
ing his  steed  by  voice  and  touch,  and  not  I7 
tlie  power  of  the  inm  curb.  The  only  rep- 
resentative of  a  bridle  ia  a  alight  rope  of 
plaited  hide  passed  round  the  lower  jaw  of 
the  horse. 

Tbe  weapons  of  the  Gran  Chaco  Indian 
are  very  few.  He  carriea  the  bolas  and 
lasso,  but  cnres  little  for  them  in  war,pre- 
ferring,  aa  his  moat  elliciciit  weapon,  hia 
spear.  This  instrument  is  sometimes  fifteen 
feet  in  length,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  skill'ul 
rider, mounttd  u|ion  a  perfecliy  trained  steed, 
is  n  most  formidable  instrument  of  war.  The 
warrior  uaes  his  si>ear,  not  only  for  battle, 
but  OS  a  means  for  mounting  bia  horse.  He 
stands  on  the  right  hand  of  the  aaimal, 
places  tbe  buttof  tlie  spear  upon  the  ground, 
and,  using  the  shaft  as  a  leaping  pole,  swings 
liimself  upon  the  back  of  the  horse  with 
scarcely  au  cffori. 

A  ralhcr  peculiar  club  is  also  used  by 
these  people,  Tliis  weapon  is  called  "  mac- 
ann,'*  and  exials  throughout  a  very  large 
portion  of  Southern  Anierica.  It  scl^jim 
exceeds  two  feet  in  length,  and  in  form 
somewhat  rcsemblen  a  square  dice  box,  bein^ 
smaller  in  the  middle,  an<I  increasing  in  di- 
ameter to  each  end.  It  is  used  both  as  a 
missile,  and  as  a  hand  weapon,  and  whea 
used  is  held  by  tbe  middle.  The  youae 
warriors  pride  themselves  on  the  force  ana 
accurwry  with  which  they  hurl  tbis  instni- 
mrnt,  and  during  their  te^isure  time  vie  witb 
each  other  in  throwing  it  at  a  mark.  Tbt 
specimen  wliich  is  shown  in  the  illustration 
was  pi-escnted  to  me  by  H.  Bernau,  E8C|.,K^ 
gcther  with  several  other  weapons  ana  im- 
plements of  South  America. 
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Sometimes  the  macnna  is  armed  with  a 
cyliadriciil  piece  of  hard  stone,  which  pro- 

iects  from  oue  end  like  the  bhulc  of  an  axe. 
X  is  fastened  into  the  wood  by  a  ver}"^  in- 
genious [)roces.s.  Having  tixed  upon  a  youn^ 
branch  wlilcli  he  thinks  will  make  a  good 
chib,  the  Indian  bores  a  hole  in  it,  and  ham- 
mers inti>  the  hole  the  stone  c^iinder  which 
has  been  [)reviously  prepared.  lie  then  al- 
lows* it  to  remain  tor  two  or  three  years,  by 
which  time  the  wood  hiis  grown  over  the 
8tone,  and  become  so  tirmly  imbedded  that  it 
will  break  to  pieces  rather  than  be  loosened 
by  any  amount  of  violence. 

Anotlier  of  these  weapons  in  my  collec- 
tion is  remarkalde  for  the  slight  but  elabo- 
rate carvings  with  which  rt  is  covered,  leav- 
ing only  a  small  space  in  the  centre  devoid 
of  ornament.  The  i)att  lis  are  scratched 
rather  than  cut,  so  that  they  cannot  prop- 
erly be  seen  unless  th(j  weapon  is  turned 
from  side  to  side,  so  as  jo  ensure  the  light 
falling  properly  upon  it;  but  the  extreme 
hardness  of  the  wood  makes  them  retain 
their  integrity  in  spite  of  rough  usage.  The 
tree  from  which  these  clubs  are  made  is  one 
of  those  which  are  popularly  called  iron- 
wood,  on  account  of  the  hardness  and 
weight  of  the  timber.  It  belongs  to  the 
guaiacums.  Tlie  Spaniards  call  the  tree  by 
a  name  which  signifies  "'  axe-breaker." 

The  strangest  part  of  war  as  waged  by 
these  natives  is,  tnat  when  they  fight  with 
each  other  they  adopt  an  elaborate  system 
of  defcmsive  armor,  while  they  discard 
everytliing  of  the  kind  when  they  match 
themselves  against  the  fire-arms  of  the 
whites,  knowing  that  the  shield  and  costume 
which  will  guard  them  against  the  club  and 
the  spear  are  useless  against  a  bullet 

The  armor  is  of  a  most  cumbersome  de- 
scription, and  looks  nearly  as  awkward  as 
thai  which  is  worn  by  the  soldiers  of  Beg- 
harm.    (See  page  638.) 

-First  of  all,  the  warrior  puts  on  a  coat 

filar  Jo  from  the  skin  of  the  jaguar,  dressed  so 

as   to  remain  soft  even  after  being  wetted. 

Ov€^r  this  dress  he  wears  a  comnlete  suit  of 

arfiiot-^  made  from  the  thick  ana  hard  hide 

fh    ^'^^  t^'^pir.    Not  only  the  body  armor,  but 

^^.    Helmet  and  shield  afc  made  of  this  ma- 

'j^^^^l,   which    is    capable  of   resisting    the 

It   ^^^^  of  the  lance  or  the  point  of  the  arrow. 

^   ^^^tcrferes,  however,  with  the  right  man- 

^<^-n\«:»nt  of  the  horse,  and  it  is  very  doubt- 

t^    ^vli(;ther  its  defensive  powers  compen- 

ma^    Tor  its  exceeding  clumsiness.    Still,  it 

^y  liave  a  moral  effect  upon  the  enemy; 

^^    there  is  no  denying  that  it  gives  the 

Y^^^^ior  a  more  formidable  appearance  than 

f«     "^ould  possess  if  he  rode  without  armor. 

Y     ^^  ^  t^c  ferocity  of  his  aspect,  he  em- 

P  ^3^8  paint  on  these  occasions,  and  with  scar- 

\^  5Xnd  black  pigment  makes  himself  abso- 

I     v«/^ei^  ^6  S^^^  to  attack  a  village  inhabited 
I    ^  white  men,  he  does  so  in  a  very  ingen- 


ious manner.  Usually  he  fights  exclusively 
on  horseback,  being  so  admii-able  a  rider 
that  he  can  even  stand  on  |he  withers  of  his 
horse  when  at  full  speed,  and  feeling  himself 
out  of  his  element  when  dismounted.  But 
when  he  has  to  att^ick  so  formidabh;  an  en- 
emy as  the  white  man,  ho  bejjins  after  a  dif- 
ferent fashion.  He  takes  witli  him  an  enor- 
mous bow,  far  too  strong  to  be  drawn  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  a  number  of  long 
arrows.  Dismounting  at  some  distance  from 
the  village,  he  creeps  to  some  spot  within 
range  of  his  arrows,  and  then  prepares  for 
action. 

He  begins  by  wrapping  a  quantity  of  cot- 
ton wool  rountl  the  arrows  just  beliind  the 
head,  and  when  he  has  treated  them  all  in 
this  way,  he  strikes  a  light  and  sets  fire  to 
the  cotton  wool  on  one  of  the  arrows. 
Lying  on  his  back,  he  holds  the  bow  with 
the  toes  of  both  feet,  and,  laying  the  blazing 
arrow  in  its  place,  he  is  able  to  use  both  his 
hands  to  draw  the  powerful  weapon.  He 
shoots  with  a  wonderfully  good  aim  and  great 
rapidity,  so  that  when  a  number  of  Indians 
surround  a  village,  and.  pour  their  fiery  mis- 
siles into  it  from  all  directions,  the  houses 
are  sure  to  take  fire. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  caused  by 
the  flames  that  arise  on  all  sides,  the  war- 
riors lean  on  their  horses,  dash  at  the  vil- 
lage, kill  all  whom  they  can  reach,  carry  off 
as  much  plunder  an  possible,  and  then  gal- 
lop back  to  their  own  districts,  where  no 
one  dares  to  follow. 

Betaliatfon  is  never  feared,  as  the  Gran 
Chaco  Indians  have  no  fixed  habitation,  and 
nothing  that  can  be  called  even  a  village.  The 
hut  or  rather  tent  of  these  people  is  a  very 
simple  afiair.  Two  upright  posts  are  driven 
firmly  into  the  earth,  and  another  is  laid 
horizontally  across  them.  Over  the  hori- 
zontal pole  is  hung  a  large  mat,  the  ends  of 
which  are  pegged  to  the  ground,  and  the 
tent  is  then  complete.  The  mat  is  made  of 
the  epidermis  of  young  palm  leaves.  In 
order  to  prevent  water  from  flooding  the 
tent  in  rainy  weather,  a  trench  is  dug 
around  it  The  only  furniture  is  the  ham- 
mock in  which  the  inhabitant  sleej^s,  and  in 
fine  weather,  this  is  much  more  often  slung 
between  two  palm  trees  than  between  the 
upright  posts  of  the  tent  In  fact,  the  only 
use  of  the  tent  is  as  a  shelter  in  rainy 
weather,  the  whole  of  the  life  being  passed 
in  the  open  air. 

As  mav  be  imagined  from  this  mode  of 
life,  the  6ran  Chaco  Indian  is  essentially  a 
rover,  passing  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another  when  game  begins  to  be  scarce 
in  that  district  which  he  temporarily  in- 
habits. Illustration  No.  1,  on  the  1218th 
page  shows  the  manner  in  which  a  com- 
munity of  these  natives  cross  rivers.  Swim- 
ming with  perfect  ease  themselves,  they 
merely  witii  one  band  ^de  their  horses  in 
the  water  without  canng  to  get  on  their 
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backs,  while  with  the  other  haii 
die  themselvea  across  the  etra 
the  spear  with  its  light  bunit 
ments. 

The  children  and  household 
conveyed  easily  enough.  S<]ua 
tubs  madeof  buH'shide  are  laum 
■  are  placed  the  children.  1 
of  which  there  are  always  plt^i 
heavier  goods,  such  as  the  keltli 
ing  vessels.  A  rope  is  tied  to  tl 
as  this  primitive  boat  is  called,  ni 
is  towed  across  the  stream  eiih 
attached  to  the  tail  of  a  horse, 
the  mouth  of  a  good  swimnitr. 
articles,  such  as  dress  and  urn 
&stened  to  the  h^ad  of  the  »\>e 
held  upright,  so  as  to  keep  th<:n: 
water. 

The  dogs  which  i  ve  just  beer 
are  extremely  usefi  to  the  Grai 
dians,  who  employ  tL  em  in  (lie  cl 
give  but  little  troubie  to  their  r 
ing  for  the  most  part  in  holes 
scratch  in  the  ground,  and  feed! 
edly  on  the  ofiJiJ  and  scrape  of 
in  an  uncivilized  community  are 

int)-.  Without  the  dogs  the  h 
scarcely  bring  to  bay  lie  jagu 
cary,  and  similar  animals,  wt 
annoyed  by  the  perpetual  and  n 
of  the  little  curs  that  they  sb 
flight  in  order  to  revenge  then 
so  give  the  hunter  time  to  coi 

Although  so  essentially  a  w 
living  much  upon  the  proceeds  i 
der,  9ic  Gran  Chaco  Indian  is  in 
far  superior  to  the  Nortli  Ame: 
He  does  not  torture  the  prisone 
takes  in  war,  and  the  women  ai 
he  treats  kindly,  and  adopts  in 
tribe. 


ABBOWB  Asm  ABROW-CAF. 

(See  page  U29.) 
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^st,  most  warlike,  and  most  power- 
Amazonian  tribes  is  that  wliich  is 
[hy  the  name  of  MundurucO. 

srl y,  they  used  to  inliabit  the  country 
Jflouthern  bank  of  the  great  Amazon 
[but  since  their  long  and  valiant 
Ib  with  the  Portuguese,  they  have 
|l  considerably  southward,  having  con- 
jh>  their  new  allies  the  more  northern 
H  of  their  territory.  Since  that  time, 
have  been  on  very  good  terms  with 
Minn,  and  a  white  man  of  any  nation 
|i  to  And  a  welcome  whon  he  comes 
^tbe  Mundurucus.  This  feeling  does 
!nd  to  the  negroes  and  mulattocs, 
rk  skin  arousing  the  anger  of  the 
Lcu  as  a  white  skin  excites  his 
_p. 

color  of  the  Mundurucds  is  warm 
brown;  their  hair  is  thick,  black, 
light,  and  with  the  men  is  cut 
I  except  a  long  fringe,  which  is  allowed 
over  the  forehead.  Their  features 
1,  the  lips  being  thin,  the  forehead 
ly  high  and  arched,  and  the  general 
r  of  the  face  oval.  Unfortunately, 
jUsfigure  themselves  by  a  tattoo  which 
j|t  as  elaborate  as  that  of  the  Marque- 
[but  without  its  elegance, 
ii  Mundurucu  seems  to  have  no  idea  of 
bed  or  scroll-like  pattern,  and  contents 
ilf  with  tracing  straight  lines  and 
■L  One  &vorite  plan  is,  to  cover  the 
i  body  with  a  sort  of  trellis-like  pat- 
tlie  lines  crossing  each  other  diago- 
fai  some,  and  at  right  angles  in  others. 
BAD,  seen  by  Mr.  Bates,  had  a  large 
patch  on  the  centre  of  his  &ce,  cover- 


ing the  bottom  of  the  nose  and  mouth,  while 
his  body  was  decorated  with  a  blue  checkered 
pattern,  and  his  arms  and  legs  with  stripes. 

At  first  it  seems  strange  how  the  people, 
can  draw  the  lines  with  sirch  regularity.  It 
is  maniigcd,  however,  easily  enough  by 
means  of  the  peculiar  form  of  the  tattooing 
instrument  This,  instead  of  being  very 
small  and  made  or  bone,  is  of  considerable 
size,  aud  is  in  fact  a  comb  made  of  the  sharp 
thorns  of  the  pupunha  palm  set  side  by  side. 
With  this  instrument  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
producing  straight  lines,  as  all  that  the  ope- 
rator has  to  do  is  to  lay  the  points  of  the 
comb  on  the  skin,  tap  it  sharply  until  a  row 
of  little  holes  is  made,  and  then  rub  into  the 
wounds  the  charcoal  pigment. 

Besides  the  tattoo,  they  use  paint  in  prof\i- 
sion,  and  adoni  themselves  with  lovely  or- 
naments made  of  tlie  feathers  of  the  macaw, 
the  toucan,  and  other  native  birds.  There 
are  other  tribes  which  use  similar  decora- 
tions, specimens  of  which  we  shall  presently 
see.  They  are  perhaps  the  best  savage 
feather  workers  in  the  world,  displaying  an 
amount  of  artistic  taste  which  is  really  as- 
tonishing. Their  feather  sceptres  are  beau- 
tiftil  specimens  of  native  art  They  are 
about  three  feet  in  length  and  three  inches 
in  diameter,  and  are  mme  by  fastening  on  a 
wooden  rod  the  beautiful  white  and  yellow 
feathers  from  the  breast  of  the  toucan.  At 
the  top,  the  sceptre  expands  into  a  wide 
plume,  composedf  of  the  long  tail-feathers  of 
the  trogons,  macaws,  and  other  birds.  In 
order  to  preserve  these  sceptres  in  their  full 
beauty,  they  are  kept  in  cylindrical  bamboo 
cases  until  they  are  wauted.    TVi^^  ^^^oit^ 
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tions  are  only  used  on  festival  days,  which  l  orders  for  a  feast,  the  proud  owner  of 
are  dettn'rained  by  the  will  of  the'  Tiishaiia  head  arrrys  himself  iii  his  must  ni^^nifi 
1  .  ..    z.  .,      .V         ^v_  xT^_^_    .• —   gyj^  of  feathers,  fetches  his  prizv  ifnnj 


or  chief  of  the  tribe.  On  these  occasions 
the  women  j)repare  great  quantities  of  '*  tar- 
ob^,"  which  is  exactly  the  same  as  tlie  mu- 
dai  of  the  Araiicanians,  and  they  go  on 
drinking,  singing,  and  dancing  until  all  the 
liquor  is  exhaust^jd. 

The  illustration  No.  7  on  page  1231,  gives 
some  idea  of  the  mode  of  feather  working, 
and  the  kind  of  pattern  employed  by  the 
Amazonian  aborigines,  though  the  plain 
black  and  white  can  give  no  idefi  of  the  gor- 


geous coloring  and  artistic  arrangement  of 
Sie  hui^s.  For  this  reason,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  limit  the  illustrations  of  the  elab- 
orate feather  work  of  these  natives,  and 
only  to  give  a  few  examples,  where  form, 
as  well  as  color,  is  exemplified. 

The  body  of  this  apron  is  made  of  cotton 
strings,  i)laited  into  a  netting,  so  close  that 
it  resembles  a  woven  fabric,  while  they  are 
allowed  at  the  upper  part  to  be  loose,  and 

Earallel  to  each  other.  Beginning  at  the 
ottom  of  the  apron,  we  have  first  a  row  of 
jetty  black  feathers,  upon  which  is  a  toler- 
ably broad  band  of  bright  yellow.  The 
ground-work  of  the  rest  of  the  aj)ron  lui^far 
as  the  base  strings  is  made  of  scarlet  feath- 
ers, crossed  by  two  narrow  yellow  bands, 
and  the  curious  double  pattern  in  the  mid- 
dle is  yellow  above  and  blue  below.  The 
sides  and  top  are  edged  by  a  belt  of  black 
monke}^  fur. 

Among  the  upper  edge  of  the  base  strings 
are  a  number  of  the  elytra  or  wing  cases  of 
the  gorgeous  Buprestis  beetle.  Tliey  are 
loosely  strung  in  a  row  by  their  bases,  and 
not  only  look  splendid  when  the  light  of  the 
sun  shines  on  them,  but  rattle  at  every 
movement,  so  as  to  keep  time  to  the  steps 
of  the  dancers,  for  whom  such  ornaments 
are  chiefly  made.  Thefjc  wing  cases  are 
used  also  for  children's  rattles. 

Like  many  other  warlike  savages,  the 
Mundurucvis  perpetuate  the  memory  of  val- 
iant deeds  by  preserving  a  trophy  of  the 
slain  enemy.  Indeed,  this  is  the  only  way 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  preserve  the  ac- 
counts of  their  valor,  and  the  Munduruciis 
follow  in  this  respect  the  example  of  the 
Dyaks,  by  cutting  off  and  preserving  the 
head  of  the  dead  man.  When  a  Mundu- 
rucu  has  been  fortunate  enouj^h  to  kill  an 
enemy,  he  cuts  off  the  head  with  his  bam- 
boo knife,  removes  the  brain,  soaks  the 
whole  head  in  a  bitter  vegetable  oil,  called 
*'  andiroba,"  and  dries  it  over  a  fire  or  in  the 
sun.  When  it  is  quite  dry,  he  puts  false 
eyes  into  the  empty  orbits,  combs,  parts,  and 
plaits  the  hair,  and  decorates  it  with  brilliant 
feathers,  and  lastly  passes  a  string  through 
the  tongue,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  sus- 
pended to  the  beams  of  the  malocca  or  coun- 
cil-house, where  it  remains  except  on  festi- 
val days.    When,  however,  the  chief  gives 


•malocca,  fixes  it  upon  the  point  of  hb 
and  parades  himself  before  his  a,niiii 
in  all  the  glory  of  au  at*knuwkel^c(ilii 
One  of  Uiese  preserved  lu-ads  is  shoi 
page  203,  drawn  fi'oni  a   specimeii  iij 

i)0.ssession  of  A.  Franks,  Escj..  of  iht. " 
^luseum.    In  order  to   sIkiw  ihv  o: 
kind  of  feather  headdre.ss  whk  h  is  m 
the  Munduruciis,  a  portrait  of  a  chief i^ 
given  on  the  same  page,  so  that  ihc 


between  the  living   and  preset vtil 
well  marked. 

The  value  which  a  Mundurucii  an 
this  trophy  is  simply  im.-siiniable. 
except  acknowlege<r  warriors  arc  al!?i 
contend  against  the  enemy,  the  i\w\ 
sessing  a  head  proves  that   the  «• 
passed  triumphantly  through  Uic 
ordeal  of  the  gloves?    It  is  vt  ry  mb 
that  we  find   two   totally  di:'iiiici 
men,  the  Malay  and  tlu*  Moiiirol.  jy 
exactly  the  same  custom,  ami  rt-ok( 
possession  of  a  head  as  the  chiirt 
life. 

It  is  quite  impossible   that  iho 
Borneo    and    the    Mundunicru    tlf 
Southern  America  could -hnvo  ]>r< 
graphically  connected,  and   wv  ma 
that  the  custom  took  its  rise  thin 
of  approbation  inherent  in   huiiiaul 
In  all  countries,  whether  civilizi^l 
renown  as  a  warrior  is  one  of  ihf  c\ 
jects  of  ambition.    In   civiliztd  rt 
where  a  literature   exists,   this  rei 
spread  and  conserved  by  means  rf  il 
but  in  uncivilized  lauds,  s(»nu-  ;aii;.nU 
of  success  in  war  must  be  re(iuin5. 
head  the  necessary  proof  is  obiaintil 
existence  shows  that  the  ownt-r  h» 
some  man  or  other,  and  the  I'orm  on 
of  the  tattoo  is  a  proof  that  the  slall 
was  an  enemy  and  not  a  friend. 

The  successful  warriors  are  so  pt 
their  heads  that  they  will  often  remoi 
temporarily  from  the  malocca,  ani| 
them  on  the  fence  which  surroui  " 
crops,  so  that  the  women,  who  are 
in  tne  field,  may  be  cheered  by  the 
their  relative's  trophies.  Of  late 
cither  this  custom  has  fallen  into  al  , 
or  the  people  are  unwilling  to  exliibil 
trophies  to  a  white  man,  for  Mr.  Batd 
spent  so  much  time  witn  them,  uevei 
.saw  a  preserved  head,  or  could  hear  fl 
being  used. 

LiKe  many  other  natives,  the  Mundi 
have  to  pass  through  a  horribk  | 
ordeal  before  they  can  be  admitted  ia 
rank  of  men.  There  is  a  strange,  ^ 
like  character  about  the  whole  ])roce« 

The  reader  must  know  that  Sooth  Ai 
possesses  a  great  number  of  ants,  m 
which  sting  most  horribly.    There 
example,  the  muniri  anti  a  great  Vb 
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sect,  as  large  as  a  wasp  and  with  as  venom- 
ous a  stilly.  Then  there  is  the  fire  ant, 
whose  bite  is  just  like  a  redhot  needle  pierc- 
ing the  flesh,  together  with  many  others. 
Those  ants  are  made  the  instruments  by 
which  the  courage  of  the  la^l  is  tested. 

On  the  ajmointed  day,  the  candidate  for 
manhood  ancl  the  privihige  of  a  warrior,  goes 
to  the  council-house,  accompanied  by  his 
friends,  who  sing  and  beat  drums  to  encour- 
age him.  The  old  men  then  proceed  to  the? 
test  Tlujy  take  two  bamboo  tubes,  closed 
at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other,  and  ^ilace 
in  each  tube  or  *'  glove "'  a  number  ot  the 
fiercest  ants  of  the  country.  Into  these 
tubes  the  wretched  lad  thrusts  his  arms,  and 
has  them  tied,  so  that  they  cannot  fall  olf. 
The  drummers  and  singers  then  strike  up, 
and  the  candidate  joins  in  the  son;j. 

Accompanied  bv  the  band  and  his  friends, 
he  is  taken  roumf  the  village,  and  ma<le  to 
execute  a  dance  and  a  song  in  front  of  every 
house,  th(j  least  symptom  of  suttering  being 
fatal  to  his  admission  among  the  men.  In 
spite  of  the  a;jony  which  he  endures  —  an 
agony  which  increases  continually  as  the 
venom  from  the  stings  circulates  through 
his  frame  —  the  lad  sings  and  dances  as  if  he 
were  doing  so  from  sheer  joy,  and  so  makes 
the  rountl  of  the  village.  At  last  he  comes 
in  front  of  the  chiet^s  tent,  where  he  sings 
his  song  for  the  last  time,  and  is  admitted 
by  acclamation  to  be  a  man.  His  friends 
crowd  round  to  offer  their  congratulations, 
but  he  dashes  throu<»h  them  all,  tears  off  the 
gloves  of  torture,  and  plunges  into  the  near- 
est stream,  to  cool  his  throbbing  arms. 

This  fearful  test  of  manhood,  called  "  Tlie 
glove  dance,"  is  represented  on  page  1218. 

The  Mundurucus  seem  to  be  an  intelli- 
gent race  of  savages,  as  may  be  seen  from 
Mr.  Bates^s  account  of  the  interest  which 
they  displayed  in  a  book  of  illustrations. 

"  To  amuse  the  Tushaiia,  I  fetched  from 
the  canoe  the  two  volumes  of  Knight's '  Pic- 
torial Museum  of  Animated  Nature.'  The 
cnffravings  quite  took  his  fancy,  and  he 
called  his  wives,  of  whom,  as  1  afterward 
heard  from  Aracii,  he  had  three  or  four,  to 
look  at  them  :  one  of  them  was  a  handsome 
girl,  decorated  with  necklace  and  bracelets 
of  blue  beads.  In  a  short  time  others  left 
their  work,  and  I  then  had  a  crowd  of 
women  and  children*  around  me,  who  all 
displayed  unusual  curiosity  for  Indians. 

♦"  It  was  no  light  task  to  go  through  the 
whole  of  the  illustrations,  but  they  would 
not  allow  me  to  miss  a  page,  making  me 
turn  back  when  I  tried  to  skip.  The  pic- 
tures of  the  elephants,  camels,  oran^-outangs, 
and  tigers  seemed  most  to  astonish  them, 
but  they  were  interested  in  almost  every- 
thing, down  even  to  the  shells  and  insects. 
They  recognized  the  portraits  of  the  most 
strinnj^  birds  and  mammals  which  are  found 
in  their  own  country  ;  the  jaguar,  howling 
monkey,  parrots,  trogons,  and  toucans. 


"The  elephant  was  settled  to  be  a  large  kind 
of  tapir;  but  they  made  but  few  remarks,  and 
those  in  the  Mundurucii  language,  of  which 
I  understood  only  two  or  three  words.  Their 
way  of  expressing  surprise  was.  a  clicking 
sound  made  with  the  teeth,  similar  to  the 
one  we  ourselves  use,  or  a  subdued  excla- 
mation, Uml  llm! 

"  Betbnj  1  finished,  from  fiftv  to  sixty  had 
assembled  ;  there  was  no  pusfiing.  or  Vude- 
nesR,  the  grown-up  women  letting  the  young 
girls  and  children  stand  before  them,  and  all 
behaved  in  the  most  quiet  and  orderly  man- 
ner possible." 

Like  other  savage  tribes  the  Mundurucus 
place  great  faith  in  their  medicine  men,  or 
''  paj(;s,"  as  they  are  termed.  Those  men 
are  supposed  to  exercise  a  power  over  evil 
spirits,  especially  those  which  cau>e  sick- 
ntjss,  and  which  take  the  visible  form  of  a» 
worm  or  some  such  creature. 

When  a  Mundurucii  is  ill,  he  sends  for 
the  paje,  who  goes  through  the  gesticula- 
tions common  to  all  the  tribe  of  hiedicine 
men,  until  he  has  fixed  upon  some  spot 
wherein  the  evil  spirit  has  located  itself. 
He  then  makes  a  huge  cigar,  by  wrapping 
tobacco  in  folds  of  tanari,  i.  c.  the  inner  bark 
of  a  tree,  which  is  separated  into  layers  and 
then  beaten  out  like  the  bark  cloth  of  Poly- 
nesia. Several  trees,  especially  the  monkey- 
root  tree  (Lecythis  ollarin),  furnish  the  tan- 
ari, the  best  being  able  to  fiirnish  a  hundred 
layers  from  one  piece  of  bark. 

The  smoke  from  the»cigar  is  blown  for 
some  time  upon  the  seat  of  the  malady, 
and  afler  a  while  the  paje  applies  his  lips  to 
the  spot,  and  sucks  violentlv,  producing  out 
of  his  mouth  the  worm  which  has  done  the 
mischief.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  paje  had 
operated  on  a  child  for  a  headache,  a  white 
man  contrived  to  get  possession  of  the 
"  worm,"  which  turned  out  to  be  nothing 
but  a  long  white  air-root  of  some  plant. 

These  people  have,  however,  some  genu- 
ine medicines.  In  the  first  place,  they  know 
the  use  of  sarsaparilla  root,  and  gather  it  in 
large  quantities  for  the  market.  The  root, 
or  rather  the  rhizome,  of  a  species  of  Smilax 
is  the  well-known  sarsaparilla  of  commerce. 

The  natives  collect  it  during  the  rainy 
season,  when  the  roots  can  be  easily  torn 
out  of  the  wet  earth.  After  washing  the 
roots  carefully,  the  gatherers  store  them 
under  shelter  until  they  are  quite  dry,  and 
then  make  them  up  into  bundles  of  uniform 
size,  for  the  convenience  of  packing.  These 
bundles  are  rather  more  tnan  three  feet  in 
length,  and  about  five  inches  in  diameter. 
They  are  tied  up  very  tightly  with  the  sipo, 
a  kind  of  creeper,  and  sold  to  the  traders. 

Another  medirjine  known  to  them  is  the 
guarana.  It  is  made  from  the  seeds  of  a 
climbing  plant  belonging  to  the^genus  Paul- 
linia.  The  seeds  are  roasted  m  their  en- 
velopes, and  then  taken  out  and  pounded 
between  two  stones.    The  powder  is  mixed 
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with  water  so  aa  to  form  a  stiff  paste,  which 
is  moulded  into  squares  and  left  to  dry. 
When  used,  the  vegetable  brick  is  scraped 
into  water,  about  a  teaspoonful  going  to  the 
pint,  and  jthe  medicine  is  complete.  It  has 
a  stimulating  effect  on  the  system.  Like 
strong  tea,  it  repels  sleep,  but  is  so  valuable 
in  the  intermittent  fever  of  the  country  that 
in  the  Brazilian  settlements  it  obtains  a  very 
high  price. 

There  is  another  very  remarkable  medi- 
cine, which,  though  not  used  by  the  pure 
Mundurucu  tribe,  is  in  great  favor  with  the 
Cuparis,  a  sub-tribe  of  the  same  nation. 
This  is  a  sort  of  snuff,  called  paricii,  which 
is  prepared  and  used  after  the  following 
manner.  The  seeds  of  a  species  of  ingiH  (a 
plant  belonging  to  the  Leguminous  Order) 
are  dried  in  the  sun,  pounded  in  wooden 
.  mortars,  and  the  dust  put  into  bamboo  tubes. 

When  the  people  determine  to  have  a 
bout  of  snuff  taking,  they  assemble  together 
and  drink  various  fermented  liquors  until 
they  are  half  intoxicated.  They  then  sepa- 
rate into  pairs,  each  having  a  hollow  reed 
filled  with  the  paricd  snuff.  After  dancing 
about  for  some  time,  they  blow  the  snuff 
into  the  nostrils  of  their  partners  so  as  to 
make  it  produce  its  full  effect. 

The  action  of  the  paricd  is  very  singular. 
Sometimes  it  is  so  violent,  that  the  taker 
drops  on  the  ground  as  if  shot,  and  lies  in- 
sensible for  some  time.  On  those  who  are 
more  used  to  it  the  effect  is  different.  It 
causes  for  a  time  ihe  highest  excitement, 
driving  off  the  heaviness  of  intoxication, 
and  imparting  a  lightness  and  exliilaration  of 
spirits,  causing  the  taker  to  dance  and  sing 
as  if  mad,  which  indeed  he  is  for  a  time. 
The  effect  soon  subsides,  and  the  men  drink 
themselves  anew  into  intoxication. 

The  Muras,  a  quarrelsome  and  savage 
tribe,  with  whom  the  Munduruciis  are  at 
perpetual  feud,  are  the  most  confirmed  par- 
icd takers.  The  Mauhds,  a  neighboring 
tribe,  use  it  as  a  means  of  repelling  ague  in 
the  months  between  the  wet  and  dry  sea- 
sons, when  miasma  always  abounds. 

They  keep  the  powder  in  the  state  of 
dried  paste,  and  when  they  wish  to  use  it, 
scrape  it  into  a  flat  shell,  sprcadinj^  it  very 
carefully  with  a  little  brush  made  from  the 
hair  of  the  great  ant-eater.  They  then  pro- 
duce the  snuff-taking  apparatus.  This  is 
made  of  two  erigle  quills  tied  side  by  side 
for  part  of  their  length,  and  diverging  at 
one  end  to  such  a  distance  from  each  other 
that  the  extreraeties  will  ro  easily  into  the 
posseasor's  nostrils.  The  shape  of  the  instru- 
ment is  very  much  like  that  of  the  letter  Y. 

Inserting  the  diverging  ends  into  his  nos- 
trils, the  Mauhd  places  the  other  end  on  the 
powder,  and  draws  it  through  the  quills,  the 
end  travelling  over  the  shell  until  every 
particle  of  the  powder  has  been  taken. 
Sometimes  the  snuff  taker  employs,  instead 
of  the  quills,  the  bone  of  a  plover's  leg. 


This  instrument,  however,  is  very  rare,  and 
cannot  easily  be  procured,  the  possessor 
esteeming  it  to  be  a  most  valuable  piece  of 
property.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  paric^ 
uncfer  different  names,  is  used  in  places  a 
thousand  miles  apart 

The  cookery  of  the  Munduruciis  is  very 
simple.  They  make  cassava  bread  and  taiv 
ioca,  after  a  fashion  which  will  be  presently 
described,  and  feed  on  yams,  plantains,  and 
similar  vegetables.  Animal  food  is  obtained 
by  hunting,  and  chiefly  consists  of  the  mon- 
keys with  which  the  South  American  forests 
abound.  When  a  monkey  is  to  be  eaten, 
it  is  cooked  in  one  of  two  ways.  Should 
there  be  time,  a  large  fire  is  niadc  and  al- 
lowed to  burn  nearly  down,  so  that  there  is 
little  or  no  smoke.  Over  the  red  embers  a 
number  of  green  sticks  are  laid  parallel  t* 
each  other,  just  like  the  bars  of  a  gridiron, 
and  on  these  bars  the  monkey  is  placed  just 
as  it  is  killed,  the  skin  never  being  removed, 
and  the  interior  seldom  cleaned. 

There  is  even  a  simpler  plan  than  this, 
which  is  employed  when  the  Mundurucu 
has  no  time  to  build  a  large  fire.  lie  makes 
up  as  large  a  fire  as  he  can  manage,  impales 
the  monkey  on  a  stick  sharpened  at  each  end, 
and  fixes  the  stick  diagonally  in  the  ground, 
so  that  the  body  of  the  monkev  hangs  over 
the  fire,  just  as  a  soldier  cooks  or  rather 
burns  his  rations  by  impaling  the  piece  of 
meat  on  his  ramrod.  Very  little  cooking  is 
required  by  these  people,  who  are  content 
if  the  skin  is  well  calcine4  and. the  flesh  not 
quite  raw. 

The  Mundurucii  can  also  procure  fruits 
that  are  capable  of  preservation,  so  that  he 
need  be  in  no  fear  as  to  suffering  from  lack 
of  provisions.  The  chief  fruits  are  the 
''nuts"  of  the  Lecythis  and  the  Bertholetia. 
The  fruit  of  the  former  tree  is  popularly 
known  as  "  monkey-cup,"  because  the  hard 
envelope  which  encloses  the  seeds  has  a 
movable  lid,  that  falls  oft'  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  and  enables  the  monkeys  to  draw  the 
seeds  out  of  their  case. 

The  fruit  of  the  Bertholetia  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  Brazil  nut  A  number  of 
these  nuts  are  enclosed  within  a  very  thick 
and  hard  pericarp,  which  has  no  lid,  though 
there  is  a  little  hole  at  the  top  through  which 
the  seeds  can  be  seen.  When  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  it  falls  to  the  ground  with  such  force 
that  if  it  were  to  strike  a  man  on  the  head 
it  would  instantly  kill  him.  One  of  these 
fVuits  in  my  collection  measures  exactly  a 
foot  in  circumference,  and,  though  very 
dry,  weighs  nine  ounces.  The  reaaer  may 
imsiine  the  force  with  which  such  a  fruit 
would  faJl  from  the  height  of  a  hundred 
feet  or  so. 

To  guard  themselves  against  accidents, 
the  Munduruciis  always  wear  thick  wooden 
caps  when  tliey  ^o  after  the  Brazil  nuts,  and 
are  careful  to  walk  very  upright,  so  as  not  to 
be  struck  on  the  back  or  the  nape  of  the  neck 
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It  is  evident  that  the  innumerable  tribes 
which  inhabit  the  neighborhood  of  the 
great  Amazon  River  are  members  of  the 
same  family,  differing  more  in  language 
than  in  appearance  or  habits.  It  is  natu- 
ral that  families  when  they  become  large 
should  separate  themselves,  and  so  become 
founders  of  fresh  tribes,  which  spread  them- 
selves over  the  country,  settling  down  in 
those  spots  which  suit  them  best  They 
retain  tne  general  character  of  their  man- 
ners and  customs,  but,  owing  to  the  total 
want  of  a  literature,  their  language  is  con- 
tinually changing. 

This  alteration  in  their  language  is  also 
due  to  the  native  fondness  for  mverting 
words  and  sentences  during  their  conversa- 
tion with  each  other,  a  custom  which  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  punning  among 
ourselves.  When  these  inverted  words  hap- 
pen to  please  the  people's  fancy,  they  are 
retained  in  the  lan^asre,  so  that  in  a  few 
years  after  a  family  nas  separated  itself 
from  the  parent  tribe  the  two  dialects  will 
have  receded  so  far  from  each  other  that  the 
people  can  hardly  understand  each  other. 

To  the  philologist  this  fluctuation  of  lan- 
guage would  be  exceedingly  interesting,  but, 
as  we  are  concerned  with  manners  and  cus- 
toms rather  than  with  language,  we  will 
gass  northward  and  eastward  to  Guiana, 
ir  R.  Schomburgk  mentions  a  fact  which  is 


a  singular  corroboration  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  language  changes  among  these  tribes. 
There  was  a  parrot  living  in  1800,  which 
spoke  well,  but  many  of  whose  words  could 
not  be  understood,  because  it  spoke  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Atures,  a  tribe  which  had 
Eassed  entirely  out  of  recollection  sdter  it 
ad  been  mastered  by  the  warlike  Caribs. 

This  comparatively  small  country  is  espe- 
cially interesting  to  ethnologists,  m  conse- 
quence of  the  perfect  manner  in  which  the 
natives  have  guarded  their  individuality. 
Evidently  sprung  from  one  source,  they 
have  settled  down  in  diflerent  districts 
and,  though  alike  in  color  and  general  con- 
formation, are  as  widely  different'  in  lan- 
guage, and  often  in  manners,  as  if  they  be- 
longed  to  separate  quarters  of  the  world. 

Five  principal  nations  inhabit  Guiana, 
and  are  subdivided  into  a  vast  number  of 
small  tribes.  These  are  the  Macoushies, 
the  Arawaks,  the  Accawaios.  the  Caribs, 
and  the  Waraus.  The  two  nrst  of  these 
will  be  taken  as  representatives  of  the 
tribes  in  Guiana,  though  the  others  will  be 
mentioned  in  cases  where  they  present  any 
marks  of  difference. 

Taking  broadly  the  chief  points  of  distinc- 
tion between  these  tribes,  we  may  simply 
define  them  as  follows. 

The  Macoushies  are  the  largest  and  most 
ingenious  tribe.    They  excel  in  the  manu- 
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facture  of  the  terrible  wourali  poison,  wliich 
they  exchange  for  canoes  and  other  necessa- 
ries from  other  tribes.  They  also  make  the 
best  blow  guns.  Their  hut«  are  closed,  and 
conical  like;  sugar  loaves.  Their  number  is 
somcnvhere  about  three  thousand. 

The  Arawuks  are  rather  taller  than  the 
Macoushii'S,  being,  on  an  average,  five  feet 
six  inches  in  height.  Their  faces  are  marked 
with  the  tattoo,  and,  as  thej'  are  much 
brought  into  contact  with  white  men,  they 
approach  civilization  nearer  than  do  the 
other  tril)os. 

The  Accawaios  and  Caribs  wear  no  cloth- 
ing except  on  occasions  of  ceremony.  The 
former  are  distinguished  bv  a  wooden  orna- 
ment in  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and  the 
latter  by  wearing  ornaments  in  the  under 
lip,  and  by  a  lump  of  annatto  fastened  to  the 
hair  of  the  forehead.  The  Waraus  are  darker 
than  the  others,  and  are  acknowletlged  to  bo 
the  best  canoe  makers  in  Guiana.  Some  of 
their  ves3i.*ls  will  (^irry  ninety  or  a  hundred 
men,  and  they  sell  these  canoes  to  the  Ma- 
coushies  for  the  excellent  wourali  poison  for 
which  that  tribe  is  celebrated. 

Owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate, 
all  these  tribes  have  many  customs  in  com- 
mon. The  climate  is  a  very  remarkable 
one,  being  exceedingly  hot  and  exceedingly 
wet.  The  heat  is  owing  to  the  geographical 
position  of  Guiana,  which  is  close  to  the 
ccjuator,  and  the  wet  is  due  to  the  trade 
wuids  and  the  configuration  of  the  country. 
Blowing  across  the  Atlantic  they  absorb  a 
vast  quantity  of  moisture  from  the  ocean, 
and  discharge  the  greater  portion  of  it  be- 
fore they  can  reach  any  distance  inland,  the 
moisture  being  condensed  by  the  secondary 
mountain  chains,  which  are  from  live  to  seven 
thousand  feet  in  height. 

In  consequence  of  this  perpetual  heat  act- 
ing on  perpetual  moisture,  vegetation  flour- 
ishes with  a  luxuriousness  scarcely  to  be 
seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  world;  and  so 
completely  is  the  ground  covered  with  tree 
and  bush,  that  many  trees  are  unable  to  find 
a  habitation  upon  the  ground,  and  are  forced 
to  live  upon  each  other.  Thus,  upon  a  lofty 
mora  tree  a  fig  tree  will  grow,  and  upon  the 
fig  an  enormous  creeper  will  fasten  itself,  its 
long  shoots  dangling  loosely  from  the  enor- 
mous height  at  which  they  grow,  or  drooping 
in  graceful  and  flower-clad  festoons  from  one 
tree  to  another.  Such  a  forest  as  this  is  often 
ankle-deep  in  water  for  miles  together,  and 
the  vejjetation  is  so  thick  that  the  only  way 
of  passing  through  the  tan<jled  mass  of  vege- 
tation is  to  cut  a  path  with  the  axe.  And 
even  then,  after  a  week  or  two  has  elapsed, 
the  path  will  have  vanished,  so  rapid  is  the 
growth  of  vegetable  life. 

It  follows  from  this  description  that  the 
animals  which  inhabit  Guiana  must  be 
chiefly  of  two  kinds,  those  which  inhabit  the 
trees  and  those  which  live  in  tibe  water. 


Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  country  is 
ti^nanted  by  a  great  variety  of  the  monkey 
trii)e,  that"^  the  arl)oreal  puma  and  jaguair 
take  tlie  place  of  the  terrestrial  lion  and 
tiger,  and  that  the  aquatic  capybara  and 
tapir  flourish  where  beasts  of  equal  size 
wtuild  perish  if  they  had  to  live  on  the  land. 
Birds  of  the  moat  lovely  plumage  abound  in 
Guiana,  which  is  also  a  very  paradise  of  in- 
sects. 

It  is  evident  that  any  human  beings  thai 
live  in  such  a  country  as  this  must  have 
many  characteristics  in  common.  Thev 
need  no  clothes,  no  houses,  and  the  womfa 
supply  them  with  food  without  the  truuble 
of  cultivation,  so  that  their  chief  incentives 
to  la])or  are  taken  away.  Consequently,  thiy 
may  be  called  an  idle  people,  though  ihe  in- 
dolence is  rather  apparent  than  real.  They 
will  work  as  long  as  there  is  a  necessity  for 
it;  but,  as  a  man  can  support  existence  with- 
out doing  a  real  day's  work  in  his  life,  it  is 
evident  that  the  necessity  for  work  docs  not 
often  arise. 

One  habit  which  they  have  in  common  is 
that  of  sleeping  in  the  liammock.  This  arti- 
cle is  made  by  the  natives  from  various 
vegetable  fibres,  and  is  woven  in  diflcrent 
ways,  according  to  the  character  of  the  tribe 
which  makes  it.  Some  of  these  are  made 
simply  by  laying  a  number  of  strings  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  knotting  others  across  at 
right  angles;  but  the  best  have  no  knots  at 
all,  the  strings  interlacing  with  each  other 
diagonally,  so  as  to  yield  in  every  direction 
to  the  body  of  the  occupier.  When  a  native 
has  made  a  particularly  firiQ  specimen,  he 
adorns  it  with  feathers,  and  other  brilliantly 
colored  objects. 

These  hammocks  are  of  various  sizes,  some 
being  small  and  used  for  children,  and  others 
large  enough  to  contain  an  entire  family. 
The  specimen  in  my  collection  will  hold  two 
Guianan  natives,  but  not  two  EnglishmeiL 
It  is  rather  more  than  sixteen  feet  in  length, 
and  six  feet  in  width. 

The  hammock  is  exactly  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  native.  It  is  so  light  that  he 
can  roll  it  up  and  tie  it  round  his  body,  so  as 
to  carry  it  on  a  journey;  so  slight  in  texture 
as  to  keep  him  cool  when  lying  in  it;  and  so 
yielding  in  its  structiu-e  that  the  bare  cords 
do  not  hurt  his  naked  skin.  On  a  joumi'y 
he  always  carries  his  hammock  with  him, 
and  if  he  wants  to  rest,  he  does  not  sit  down, 
but  slings  the  hammock  between  two  trees 
and  lies  in  it  Several  purnoses  are  fulfilled 
by  this  arrangement,  in  the  first  place,  the 
ground  is  usujilly  wet,  so  that  the  man  is 
kept  dry  in  the  hammock;  in  the  next  place, 
he  is  safe  from  the  snakes  and  other  un- 
pleasant reptiles  that  swarm  in  the  forests; 
and  lastly,  ne  would  always  rather  lie  down 
than  sit. 

Another  point  which  they  have  in  com- 
mon is  the  mode  in  which  they  destroy  the 
animals  on  which  they  live.  Tte  reader  will 
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remember  that  the  density  of  the  jungle  is 
so  great,  that  if  an  animal  were  able,  after  it 
was  wounded,  to  run  for  a  hundred  yards  or 
so,  or  a  ])ird  to  fly  the  same  distance,  it  would 
be  lost  in  the  bush  without  the  chance  of  re- 
covery. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
successful  hunter  must  possess  some  means 
of  destroying  motion,  if  not  life,  almost  in- 
stantaneously, and  this  he  finds  in  the  terri- 
ble wourali  i)oison,  which  has  the  effect  of 
causing  instant  stupor  when  it  mixes  with 
the  blood.  The  mode  of  manufacturing  this 
poison  will  presently  be  described,  and  at 
present  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  nearly  all 
the  missiles  used  by  the  Guianan  aborigines, 
whether  propelled  by  the  bow  or  by  the 
breath,  are  armed  with  this  poison. 

We  will  first  take  those  missiles  which  are 
propelled  by  the  breath,  and  examine  the 
mstrumcnt  through  which  they  are  sent 
In  principle  this  is  exactly  like  the  sumpitan 
of  Borneo,  described  on  page  11 10,  but  the 
mode  of  construction  is  different,  and  in  the 
best  specimens  the  Guianan  work  is  far  su- 
perior to  that  of  Borneo. 

Of  this  singular  weapon  there  are  several 
varieties,  the  two  principal  of  which  are 
shown  over  the  title  "Blow  guns"  on  tlie 
1225th  page,  both  being  taken  from  spec- 
imens in  my  possession.  On  the  right  is  the 
zarabatfina.  This  is  found  throughout  a 
very  large  tract  of  country  southward  of 
Guiana,  when  it  takes  a  somewhat  modified 
and  improved  form. 

It  is  made  of  two  separate  pieces  of  wood, 
in  each  of  which  is  cut  a  semicircular  groove, 
BO  that  when  they  are  placed  in  contact  with 
each  other  they  form  a  long  wooden  rod, 
pierced  with  a  circular  bore.  As  the  natives 
use  nothing  but  the  incisor  teeth  of  rodent 
animals  by  way  of  tools,  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  labor  of  making  one  of  these  instruments 
is  very  great.  The  bore  being  carefully 
sinootfeed,  the  two  halves  are  laid  together, 
and  bound  by  means  of  long,  flat  strips  of 
jacltara  wood  wound  spirally  round  them. 

To  the  lower  end  of  the  weapon  is  fas- 
tened a  large  mouthpiece,  with  a  conical 
opening  like  the  mouthpiece  of  a  trumpet, 
8o  as  to  collect  the  breath  for  the  pro- 
pulsion of  the  arrow.  A  quantity  of  cement, 
composed  of  a  black  wax  made  by  a  wild  bee 
mixed  with  a  pitchy  substance  obtained  from 
several  trees,  is  then  rubbed  over  the  whole 
weapon,  which  is  considered  complete.  The 
zarabatanais  exceedingly  heavy,  and  requires 
not  only  a  strong  but  a  practised  arm  to  hold 
it  steady.  The  specimen  in  my  collection, 
i¥hieh  is  several  feet  in  length,  weighs  three 
pounds  twelve  ounces. 

A  far  superior  weapon,  called  the"pu- 
cuna,''  larger,  lighter,  and  more  easily 
handled,  is  made  bytne  natives  of  many 
pat'ts  of  Guiana,  that  used  by  the  Macoushie 
tribe  being  the  best.  The  specimen  which 
is  shown  on  the  left  of  the  zarabatana  was 
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brought  ftom  Guiana  by  the  late  Mr. 
Water  ton,  who  presented  it  to  me  shortly 
before  the  accident  which  caused  his  death. 

The  weapon  in  question  (called  pucuna) 
is  double,  being  made  of  two  portions, 
called  ourah  and  samourah.  The  essential 
portion  of  the  blow  gun  is  the  ourah.  This 
IS  a  singular  reed  {Arundinaria  Sdiom- 
burykii),  which,  as  far  as  is  known,  only 
grows  oh  the  sandstone  ridge  of  the  Upper 
Orinoco  between  the  rivers  Ventuari,  JPar- 
ainu,  and  Mavaca.  Like  the  bamboo,  it 
grows  in  clusters,  and,  though  not  exceeding 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  first  fourteen 
or  sixteen  feet  are  without  a  knot  From 
this  point  spread  the  long,  slender  branches, 
measuring  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  length, 
and  waving  in  graceful  curves  when  moved 
by  the  wind. 

The  portion  used  for  the  blowpipe  is  the 
first  joint,  which  is  uniform  in  diameter 
throughout,  and  is  naturally  polished  within, 
But  it  is  so  thin,  the  walls  being  not  twice 
the  thickness  of  a  playing  card,  that  it  would 
be  too  fragile  to  be  used  without  some  protec- 
tion. Accordingly,  the  native  has  recourse 
to  a  sort  of  palm,  called  by  him  samourah,  its 
scientific  title  being  Ireariia  setigera. 

This  is  chosen  of  a  proper  size,  cut  down, 
and  steeped  in  water,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting the  pulp  which  fills  the  interior. 
When  it  is  quite  dry,  the  reed  is  inserted 
into  this  tube,  the  native  gunmaker  having 
a  wonderful  talent  in  getting  the  slender 
reed  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  palm-stem, 
and  fixing  it  in  its  place  with  the  black  wax 
already  mentioned.  This  wax  is  called  kuru- 
manni  by  the  Macoushies,  and  is  used  by 
them  as  freely  as  is  the  "  black-boy  "  wax  by 
the  Australian  aborigines.  Tlie  samourah 
is  then  scraped  down  to  the  proper  thickness, 
well  polished,  and  the  weapon  is  ready  for 
the  accessories  which  complete  it 

One  end  is  chosen  to  serve  as  a  mouth- 
piece, and  is  bound  with  a  string  made  of 
silk-grass  and  the  other  is  tipped  with  the 
half  of  the  acuero  nut,  which  is  very  hard 
and  prevents  the  end  of  the  weapon  from 
being  injured  by  accidental  blows  against  a 
tree  or  the  ground.  This  acuero  seed  acts 
as  a  fore-signt,  by  which  the  native  hunter 
can  direct  his  weapon;  but,  in  order  to  secure 
a  more  certain  aim,  he  adds  a  singularly  in* 
genious  back-sight  Taking  a  lump  of  kuru- 
manni  wax,  he  presses  it  on  the  blowpipe 
about  eighteen  inches  from  the  mouthpiece^ 
and  by  means  of  the  wax  fixes  upon  the  tube 
the  two  lower  incisor  teeth  of  the  acouchi, 
one  of  the  cavies. 

Figure  1  shows  the  weapon. itself,  and  fig. 
2  the  front  view  of  the  tip.  guarded  with  its 
ring  of  acuero  seed,  which  forms  the  fore- 
sight Fig.  3  gives  an  enlarged  representa- 
tion of  the  back-sight,  made  of  the  teeth  of 
the  acouchi  (Dasyprocta  Acouchi)  fixed  in 
their  place  by  the  black  kurumanni  wax.  Fig. 
4  is  a  section  taken  through  the  middle  of 
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the  back-sighL  so  ps  to  show  the  way  in 
which  the  teeth  project  from  the  shaft.  Fig. 
5  is  a  front  view  of  the  butt,  showin)^  the 
way  in  which  the  ourah  reed  is  enclosed 
within  the  samourah  palm. 

Such  a  weapon  as  this  is  exceedingly  light 
and  easy  to  handle,  presenting  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  heavy  and  cumbrous  zarabatana. 
The  weight  of  the  one  in  my  collection  barely 
exceeds  a  pound  and  a  half,  although  it  is 
eleven  feet  in  length.  It  is  held  in  rather  a 
curious  manner.  The  left  hand  is  turned 
with  the  palm  upward,  and  the  elbow  against 
the  hip.  The  hand  then  grasps  the  blow  gun 
within  a  hands-breadth  of  the  mouthpiece, 
and  the  right  hand  seizes  it,  palm  downward, 
in  the  space  left  by  the  other  hand.  In  fact, 
this  mode  of  holding  the  weapon  is  exactly 
similar  in  principle  to  that  which  is  employed 
by  riflemen.  The  blowpipe  is  then  raised, 
not  by  the  arms,  but  by  pending  back  the 
body;  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  now  steady 
it  can  be  held  for  a  lengthened  time  —  a 
steadiness  which  cjin  never  be  gained  if  it  be 
held  by  stretching  out  the  right  arm  and 
grasping  it  at  some  distance  from  the  mouth. 

The  natives  are  most  careful  respecting 
the  straightncss  of  their  blow  guns,  and 
never  allow  them  to  lean  against  anvthing 
lest  they  should  be  warped.  When  tne^  go 
hunting,  they  carry  the  blow  gun  upright, 
like  a  soldier, "  shouldering  arms,"  ana  when 
they  return  to  their  huts,  they  suspend  the 
weapon  by  a  loop  to  the  top  of  the  house. 
Mr.  Waterton  repeatedly  draws  attention  to 
this  point  in  his  "  Wanderings,"  and  when 
he  presented  me  with  the  pucuna  which 
he  brought  from  Guiana,  the  gift  was  ac- 
companied by  a  condition  that  it  should 
never  be  allowed  to  lean  against  a  wall,  but 
should  be  either  laid  on  the  ground  or  sus- 
pended by  its  loop. 

We  now  come  to  the  arrows  which  are 
propelled  through  the  pucuna.  They  very 
much  resemble  in  shape  and  size  those 
which  are  employed  by  the  Dyaks,  but,  in- 
stead of  being  made  to  fit  the  bore  of  the 
pucuna  by  a  piece  of  pith  or  soft  wood  at 
the  butt,  a  small  quantity  of  wild  cotton, 
taken  from  the  Jaomhax  cet&a,  is  wound 
upon  it,  and  listened  with  a  fibre  of  silk 
grass.  Cultivated  cotton  is  too  heavy  to 
serve  the  purpose,  and  nothing  answers  so 
well  as  the  yellow,' stout-fibred  cotton  of  "the 
Bombax.  v  ery  great  art  is  required  in  put- 
ting'on  the  cotton  properly.  It  must  exactly 
fit  the  bore,  be  periectly  regular,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  accuracy  of  tiie  flight,  and  must 
taper  gradually  iu  front,  so  as  to  offer  the 
least  possible  resistance  to  the  air.  See  il- 
lustration No.  1,  on  the  next  page. 

The  shaft  of  the  arrow  is  made  of  the  leaf 
ribs  of  the  coucourito  palm,  a  species  of 
areca.  It  is  about  ten  inches  in  length,  no 
thicker  than  a  crow  quill,  and  at  one  end  is 
brought  to  a  point  as  sharp  as  a  needle  by 


scraping  it  between  the  teeth  of  the  jpiral 
fish  {Serrasahnus  piraya).  The  teeth  of  this 
fish  are  fiat,  pointed,  and  double-edged,  much 
like  those  of  the  shark  —  and,  indeed,  the 
pirai  is  a  veritable  fresh-water  shark,  biting 
whole  mouthfuls  from  the  bodies  of  animals 
that  enter  the  water,  and  even  attacking  the 
alligator  itself — and  when  the  arrow  is 
drawn  between  them,  delicate  shavings 
are  taken  ofl*,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the 
double  knife-sharpeners  of  the  present  day. 
One  half  of  a  pirai  jaw  is  always  suspended 
to  the  quiver  of  a  !Ntacoushie. 

Of  the  poison  with  which  the  arrow  is 
anjaed  we  will  presently  treat:  we  are  now 
only  concerned  with  the  manufacture  of  the 
weapon.  In  order  to  save  space,  the  cotton 
is  not  put  upon  the  arrows  until  just  before 
they  are  wanted,  six  or  seven  finished  ar- 
rows being  left  in  the  quiver  for  immediate 
use,  and  the  rest  tied  in  a  bundle  until 
needed.  The  formation  of  this  bundle  is 
singularly  ingenious,  the  native  being  able 
to  remove  any  of  the  arrows  without  untv- 
ing  it,  and  to  add  as  many  as  he  likes  with- 
out disturbing  those  which  already  are  tied 
together. 

The  native  takes  a  rod  of  hard  wood,  a  lit- 
tle longer  than  the  arrows,  and  at  one  end 
he  fixes  a  little  wheel,  rather  more  than  two 
inches  in  diameter.  At  two  inches  from  the 
wheel,  and  the  same  distiince  from  the  end 
of  the  rod  J  tvvo  holes  are  bored,  through 
each  of  which  are  passed  two  strings  made 
of  cotton.  When  the  man  wishes  to  tie  up 
a  number  of  arrows,  he  lays  them  succes- 
sively between  the  strings,  which  he  twists 
between  each  arrow.  When  the  last  arrow 
is  laid  in  its  place,  the  whole  arc  kept  firm 
by  a  couple  of  sliding  knots,  which  can  be 
Slipped  along  the  strings. 

Illustration  No.  7  on  the  following  page, 
will  explain  the  method  of  stringing  the  ar- 
rows better  than  can  be  done  by  words 
alone.    Two  of  the  arrows  are  shown  as 

Erepared  for  use,  the  cotton  being  on  their 
utts  and  the  poison  on  their  tips.  A  num- 
ber more  are  shown  as  they  appear  on  the 
double  strings,  poisoned,  but  without  the 
cotton.  A  hunter  will  sometimes  have  as 
many  as  five  hundred  arrows  at  once  upon  a 
string. 

In  order  to  keep  the  weapons  compact,  so 
that  they  can  be  easily  slipped  into  the 
quiver,  they  are  rolled  round  the  little  rod, 
and  bound  firmly  together  in  a  cylindrical 
form,  the  poisoned  points  being  directed  to 
the  wheel,  of  which  the  reader  will  now  see 
the  use.  It  serves  as  a  sort  of  shield  to  the 
hand,  so  that  when  the  hunter  wishes  to  take 
the  arrows  out  of  the  quiver,  he  can  do  so 
without  the  least  danger;  and  when  he  de- 
sires to  remove  some  arrows  to  be  mounted 
with  cotton,  he  can  push  them  through  the 
spokes  of  the  wheel,  and  take  them  out  with- 
out having  to  untie  the  bundle. .  See  iUus* 
tration  No.  6. 
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"WTien  properly  made  and  mounted,  these 
arrows  Ci»n  be  propelled  with  wonderful 
force.  I  have  sent  one  for  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  yards,  and  the  natives  can  propel 
them  to  a  still  greater  distance.  There  is  a 
certain  art  in  using  the  pucuna,  the  arrow 
not  being  urged  by  a  lengthened  breath,  but 
by  coWecting  all  the  air  that  the  lungs  will 
hold,  and  giving  a  short  expiration,  as  if  the 
object  were  to  empty  the  lungs  at  one  puflf. 
The  force  comes  entirely  from  the  lungs,  the 
cheeks  having  nothing  to  do  with  it.  When 
an  arrow  is  rightly  propelled,  it  flies  from 
the  tube  with  a  slight  pop,  like  that  which  is 
produced  by  quickly  drawing  the  cork  of  a 
small  bottle.  It  is  quite  invisible  for  some 
little  time,  so  rapid  is  the  motion;  and  even 
when  fitted  with  white  instead  of  yellow 
cotton  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow  its  course. 

Such  an  instrument  as  this  is  simply 
invaluable  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
devoted.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  almost 
exclusively  for  killing  birds  and  small  mon- 
keys, both  of  which  creatures  live  on  trees. 
Now,  as  the  trees  of  Guiana  run  to  an  enor- 
mous height,  some  of  them  attaining  at  least 
a  hundred  feet  before  they  throw  out  a 
branch,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  birds  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  shot-guns.  The  foliage  is 
80  thick  that  it  does  not  permit  more  than 
one  or  two  shots  to  reach  the  bird,  and  the 
heijijht  is  so  great  that,  even  if  they  did 
strike,  they  would  produce  but  little  eifect 
But  the  pucuna  can  throw  an  arrow  higher 
than  a  gim  can  propel  a  shot,  and  if  the 
needle-like  point  enters  any  part  of  the  bird 
the  effect  is  fatal. 

There  is  another  advantage  which  the 
pucuna  possesses  over  fire-arms.  The  re- 
port of  the  gun  frightens  away  every  bird 
within  sound,  whereas  the  pucuna  is  practi- 
cally noiseless.  The  slight  "  pop "  with 
which  the  arrow  is  expelled  does  not  alarm 
Che  birds,  and  an  expert  hunter  can  kill 
twentv  or  thirty  birds  from  one  tree  without 
alarming  the  others.  The  pucuna  is  partic- 
ularly useftil  in  the  chase  of  the  toucan. 
The  feathers  of  this  bird  are  much  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  beautiful  gala  dresses 
which  the  natives  wear  on  grand  occasions, 
and  are  much  prized  by  them.  Now,  the 
toucan  has  a  way  of  sitting  on  the  topmost 
boughs  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  were  it  not 
for  tne  deadly  arrow  of  his  pucuna,  the  na- 
tive could  seldom  obtain  a  specimen. 

Just  before  the  arrow  is  put  into  the  blow- 
gun,  the  hunter  places  it  between  two  of  the 
pirai-teeth  alres^y  mentioned,  and  turns  it 
round  between  his  fingers.  He  thus  cuts  it 
through  just  above  the  poisoned  portion,  so 
as  to  leave  a  mere  thread  of  wood  attaching 
the  head  to  the  shaft.  If,  therefore,  the  bird  or 
monkey,  on  feeling  the  smart,  should  seize 
the  arrow  and  withdraw  it,  the  poisoned 
head  snaps  off  and  is  left  in  the  wound. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  a  very  in- 
genious form  of  arrow  is  used.    Instead  of 


being  made  to  fit  the  bore  by  means  of  cot- 
ton tied  on  the  butt,  a  flat  piece  of  bark  is 
twisted  round  the  arrow  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
terminate  in  a  hollow  cone.  A  larger  piece 
of  the  same  material  is  fixed  along  the  shaft 
of  the  arrow,  and  slightly  twisted  so  as  to 
cause  it  to  revolve  when  projected  through 
the  air.  The  arrow  is  tipped  with  a  slight 
iron  blade,  instead  of  bemg  merely  sharp- 
ened wood.  (See  illustration  No.  2.)  This 
form  of  hollow  base  is  admirably  adapted  for 
its  purpose,  and  has  been  copied  by  Messrs. 
Lang,  the  well-known  gunmakers  of  Cock- 
spur  Street^  in  their  blow  gun  darts  for  kill- 
ing small  birds  and  animals  without  noise. 

Next  comes  the  quiver  in  which  the  ar- 
rows are  kept  This  is  shown  in  illustration 
No.  4,  on  page  1225.  The  framework  of  the 
quiver  is  maSe  of  the  ittiritti-reed,  and  the 
bottom  is  closed  by  a  circular  plate  of  wood. 
In  order  to  keep  the  poisoned  arrows  from 
the  damp,  which  would  effectually  spoil  them, 
the  whole  of  the  quiver  is  covered  with  a 
thick  coat  of  kurumanni  wax,  which  is 
pressed  firmly  into  the  interstices  of  the 
wicker-work,  and  into  the  Junction  between 
the  bottom  and  the  sides  of.  the  quiver. 

Lest  the  rough  basketwork  should  injure 
the  delicate  arrows,  the  quiver  is  lined  with 
beautifully  made  mat-work,  of  much  finer 
material,  and  quite  smooth  to  the  hand.  The 
cover  is  made  of  a  piece  of  skin,  sometimes 
of  the  tapir,  but  mostly  of  the  peccary. 
While  fresh  and  wet  it  is  moulded  over  a 
wooden  block  of  the  proper  size,  just  as  hat- 
ters mould  their  felt  into  its  form.  The 
hairy  side  is  kept  inward,  and  when  it  is 
pressed  on  the  top  of  the  quiver,  and  twisted 
with  a  turn  of  the  hand,  it  holds  itself  firmly 
in  its  place.  When  the  cover  is  on  the 
quiver,  no  water  can  enter,  and  even  if  the 
hunter  were  to  drop  it  into  the  river,  the  ar- 
rows would  be  preserved  quite  dry  in  their 
floating  receptacle. 

Before  the  kurumanni  wax  which  covers 
the  quiver  is  quite  dry,  a  flat  plaited  belt 
made  of  silk  grass  is  secured  to  it  by  means 
of  a  long  string,  which  encircles  the  quiver 
several  times.  In  this  cincture  is  also  se- 
cured by  strings  a  coil  of  silk  grass,  from, 
which  can  be  drawn  the  fibres  by  which  the 
cotton  is  attached  to  the  afrow,  together  with 
the  halt  jaw-bone  of  the  pirai,  with  which 
the  arrows  are  sharpened.  In  my  specimen 
this  jaw-bone  is  two  inches  in  lengtn. 

The  last  article  which  completes  the  equip- 
ment of  the  bird  hunter  is  the  basket  of 
wild  cotton.  This,  as  may  be  seen  fi-om  illus- 
tration No.  3,  has  a  narrow  neck,  and  bulg- 
ing bo<ly;  so  that  the  cotton  does  not  fall 
out  of  the  basket,  though  carried  with  the 
opening  downward.  The  quantity  which  it 
will  hold  is  astonishing.  From  one  of  them 
Mr.  Waterton  took  handfid  after  handful 
until  a  large  heap  was  on  the  table,  just  as 
a  conjuror  takes  vast  quantities  of  leathers 
out  of  an  apparently  empty  hat 
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The  effect  of  the  poison  is  instantaneous, 
provided  that  it  be  of  good  quality  and  kept 
arv.  There  are  many  varieties  of  the  wou- 
rali,  but  the  best,  which  is  made  by  the 
Mjicoushies,  is  so  powerful  that  one  of  the 
tiny  arrows  brought  by  Mr.  Watcrton  from 
Guiana  killed  a  nedgehog  at  once,  though 
fifty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  poison  was 
made.  Death  was  not  instantaneous,  for  the 
animal,  which  was  very  slightly  wounded 
in  the  nind  leg,  breathed  for  some  seconds; 
but  the  hedgehog  was  quite  insensible,  and, 
as  soon  as  it  had  been  pricked  by  the  dart, 
it  allowed  me  to  lay  it  on  its  back,  and 
place  my  finger  on  the  ball  of  its  eye,  with- 
out shrinking. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  in 
England  with  the  wourali  poison,  most  of 
which  have  tended  to  prove  that  its  power 
has  been  exaggerated,  and  that  a  man  could 
not  be  killed  by  the  small  quantity  that 
could  be  conveyed  into  a  wound  on  the 
point  of  an  arrow.  I  feel  certain,  however, 
that  in  such  cases  either  the  poison  has  not 
been  of  good  quality,  or  that  it  has  been 
carelessly  kept,  and  allowed  to  become 
damp,  in  which  case  it  loses  the  greater 
part  of  its  strength.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
procure  the  strongest  wourali  poison  from 
the  natives,  who  are  very  unwilling  to  part 
with  it,  ana  will  always  try  to  substitute  an 
inferior  kind.  The  only  mode  of  procuring 
the  best  wourali  is  to  do  as  Mr.  Waterton 
did,  i.  e.  live  among  them,  and  induce  them 
to  part  with  the  little  wourali-pots  from 


which  they  have  poisoned  their  own  arrows. 
Moreover,  he  must  imitate  their  example  in 
keeping  the  poison  in  a  perfectly  dry  place. 
The  natives  are  so  careful  on  tliis  point  that 
they  frequently  remove  the  covers  of  their 
poison  pots  and  put  them  near  the  fire. 

There  is  no  mistake  about  the  potency  of 
such  poison  as  this.  Its  effect  upon  aheoge- 
hog  has  already  been  mentioned,  but  Mr. 
Waterton  tried  it  on  several  animals.  For 
example,  he  had  an  Ai  sloth  that  he  wanted 
to  kill  painlessly,  and  without  damaging  the 
skin.  IIow  he  did  it  is  best  told  inliis  own 
words:  — 

^^  Of  all  animals,  not  even  the  toad  and 
the  tortoise  excepted,  this  poor  anim^  is 
the  most  tenacious  of  life.  It  exists  long 
afler  it  has  received  wounds  which  would 
have  destroyed  any  other  animal,  and  it 
may  be  said,  on  seeing  a  mortally  wounded 
sloth,  that  life  disputes  with  death  every 
inch  of  flesh  in  its  body. 

"  The  Ai  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  put 
down  upon  the  floor,  almost  two  feet  from 
the  table.  It  contrived  to  reach  the  leg  of 
the  table,  and  fastened  itself  upon  it  as  if 
wishful  to  ascend.  But  this  was  its  last  ad- 
vancing step;  life  was  ebbing  fast,  though 
imperceptibly;  nor  could  this  singular  pro- 
duction of  nature,  which  has  been  formed 
of  a  texture  to  resist  death  in  a  thousand 
shapes,  make  any  stand  against  the  wouralL 

*^  First  one  fore-leg  let  go  its  hold,  and 
dropped  down  motionless  oy  its  side;  the 
other  gradually  did  the  same*    The  fore- 
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legs  having  now  lost  their  strenffth,  the 
slotli  slowly  doubled  its  body,  ancl  nlaced 
its  head  bJtwixt  its  hind-legs,  wliich  still 
adhered  to  the  table;  but  when  the  poison 
had  alTectcd  these  also,  it  sank  to  the  ground, 
but  sank  so  gently  that  you  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  movement  from  an  ordinaiy 
motion ;  and  had  you  been  ignorant  that  it 
was  wounded  with  a  poisoned  arrow,  you 
would  never  have  suspected  that  it  was  dy- 
ing. Its  mouth  was  shut,  nor  had  any 
froth  or  saliva  collected  there. 

'"  There  was  no  mibsultus  tendinum,  nor 
any  visible  alteration  in  its  breathing.  Dur- 
ing the  tentli  minute  from  the  time  it  was 
wounded  it  stirred,  and  that  was  all;  and 
the  minute  after  life's  last  spark  went  out. 
From  the  time  the  poison  began  to  operate, 
you  would  have  conjectured  that  sleep  was 
overpowering  it,  and  you  would  have  ex- 
claimed — 

*  Pressitcjue  jacentem 
Dulcis  et  alta  quics,  placidaeque  simillmisi  morti.' " 

The  reader  will  see  that  tliis  account 
agrees  exactly  with  my  own  experiment. 
In  neither  case  was  death  insUmtaneous, 
but  in  both  cases  the  power  or  wish  to  move 
seemed  to  be  immediately  taken  from  the 
animal,  though  wounded  in  a  limb  and  not 
in  a  mortal  spot 

Of  course  the  quantity  of  poison  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  The 
tales  that  are  told  of  a  mere  scratch  pro- 
ducing death  are  manifest  exaggerations. 
It  has  1)een  mentioned  that  in  Guiana  no 
very  large  animals  are  found,  the*  tapir  and 
the  jaguar  being  the  largest  of  the  mam- 
malia. For  the  purpose  of  killing  these,  or 
going  to  battle  where  man  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed, the  natives  employ  a  very  different 
weapon,  and  use  a  bow  anci  arrow  of  rather 
peculiar  construction. 

They  are  extremely  long,  some  of  them 
being  six  feet  in  total  length.  The  shaft  is 
made  of  a  cylindrical,  hollow,  and  verv 
strong  reed  (Gpucinm  saccJuirinum)  which 
runs  to  some  length  without  a  knot  or  joint 
In  one  end  is  fixed  a  long  spike  of  a  very 
hard  and  heavy  wood,  called  letter  wood, 
because  it  is  covered  with  red  marks 
like  rude  attempts  at  writing,  very  much 
like  the  scribbled  marks  on  a  yellow-ham- 
mer's egg.  In  order  to  guard  it  from  split- 
ting, the  shaft  of  the  arrow  is  bound  for 
some  inches  with  cotton  thread.  The  com- 
moner kinds  of  arrow  are  merely  wrapped 
with  this  thread,  but  in  the  better  sorts  the 
thread  is  woven  in  patterns  almost  as  neat 
as  those  employed  by  the  Polynesian  island- 
ers. When  the  native  wants  to  make  a 
peculiarly  beautiful  arrow,  he  ornaments  it 
m  a  most  singular  manner.  Into  the  thread 
which  wraps  the  shaft  are  inserted  a  quan- 
tity of  brilliantly  colored  feathers,  mostly 
those  of  the  various  parrots  which  are  so 
plentifiil  in  Southern  America.    Only  the 


smallest  and  softest  feathers  are  used,  and 
they  are  worked  into  the  wrapping  in  a 
manner  which  produces  the  most  artistic 
combinations  of  color. 

The  natives  have  a  marvellous  eye  for 
color,  most  likely  from  having  continually 
before  their  eyes  the  goi:geous  insects  and 
birds  of  their  luxuriant  country,  and  it  is 
wonderful  to  see  the  boldness  with  which 
they  achieve  harmony  from  a  number  of 
hues  that  scarcely  any  one  would  dare  to 
place  in  opposition  with  each  other.  Scarlet, 
3'ellow,  pmk,  blue,  green,  and  snowy  white 
are  all  used  in  these  arrows,  and  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  way  that  would  do  honor  to  the 
best  European  artist 

Sometimes  a  cap  is  made  for  the  arrows, 
and  decorated  with  feathers  in  the  same 
brilliant  style.  Such  arrows  as  these  require 
much  care  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  who  is 
not  content  with  an  ordinary  quiveV,  wherein 
they  might  be  iolted  about  and  their  lovely 
feathers  spoiled,  but  constructs  a  special  and 
peculiar  quiver  for  their  reception.  He 
takes  a  number  of  bamboos,  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  man's  finger,  and  cuts  them  into 
pieces  some  eighteen  inches  in  length. 
These  he  lashes"^  firmly  together,  and  then 
ties  over  them  a  bark  cover,  neatly  wrapped 
with  cotton  string. 

Each  of  these  tubes  contains  one  arrow, 
which  fits  with  moderate  tightness,  the 
downy  feathers  keeping  it  in  its  place.  Tliey 
are  fixed  so  perfectly,  that  when  the  arrow 
is  pushed  into  it«  tube  the  feathers  are 
pressed  tightly  against  the  shaft,  and  when 
it  is  withdrawn,  they  spring  out  by  their 
own  elasticity,  and  form  an  elegant  colored 
tuft.  As  the  long  arrow  shafts  are  apt  to 
vibrate  by  their  own  weiglit,  and  might 
damage  the  feather  tufts  in  the  tubes,  a  cap 
is  usually  slipped  over  them  —  in  some 
cases  plain,  like  the  covering  of  the  quiver, 
but  in  others  gorgeously  made  of  feathers. 
These  arrows  are  tipped  with  the  barbed 
tail-bone  of  the  sting-ray  or  are  pointed  with 
iron,  and  not  with  bone.  These  arrrows  and 
one  of  the  tubes  are  illustrated  on  p.  1214. 

The  heads  of  the  arrows  are  made  in  vari- 
ous ways.  Sometimes  they  are  simply  cov- 
ered with  a  series  of  rather  blunt  barbs,  but 
the  generality  of  them  are  constructed  after 
a  very  elaborate  fashion. 

The  barb  of  one  kind  of  arrow  reminds 
the  observer  of  the  weapon  of  the  Bosjes- 
man,  though  the  arrow  is  almost  a  spear  in 
comparison  with  the  tiny  weapon  of  the  Afri- 
can savage.  The  point  is  tipped  with  a  piece 
of  iron  cut  into  a  single  barb,  and  projecting 
from  it  and  pointing  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion a  curved  iron  spike  is  slightly  lashed  to 
the  shaft  with  cotton. 

A  thick  layer  of  wourali  poison  is  laid  on 
the  arrow  for  about  three  inches,  aiding  to 
fasten  the  iron  spike  to  the  shaft;.  Now,  the 
wourali  poison  mixes  instantaneously  with 
the  blooo,  so  that  when  the  arrow  penetrates 
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an  animal,  the  poison  dissolves,  and  allows 
the  spike  to  escape  into  the  wound,  carrying 
with  it  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  poison  to 
cause  death,  even  if  in  its  struggles  the  ani- 
mal should  succeed  in  shaking  out  the  ar- 
row itself.  If  the  reader  will  refer  to  illus- 
tration No.  4,  on  page  247,  he  will  see  in  the 
illustration  (^g,  4)  the  Bosjesman  arrow, 
which  is  made  oh  the  same  principle. 

Some  of  these  arrows  appear  to  have  been 
much  prized  by  the  owners  who  have  cov- 
ered them  with  an  elaborate  ornamentation 
of  cotton  thread  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  length  —  an  example  of  which,  drawn 
from  one  of  my  own  specimens,  may  be 
seen  in  the  illustration.  Some  of  the  arrows 
have  long  ends  of  cotton  strings  hanging 
from  them  in  lieu  of  the  feather  tufts. 
Tliese  dangling  cords  are  often  used  as  orna- 
ments bj  the  natives,  who  decorate  with 
them  their  clubs  in  such  a  manner  that  two 
or  three  blows  must  destroy  the  whole  of  the 
work.  We  shall  presently  see  examples  of 
those  clubs. 

The  arrow  head  which  is  most  in  vogue 
amon^  the  Macoushies,  whom  we  take  as  the 
typical  tribe  of  this  part  of  the  world,  is  made 
in  a  different  fashion.  A  square  groove,  about 
an  inch  in  depth,  is  cut  in  the  extremity  of 
the  letter  wood  spike  which  terminates  the 
arrow,  and  a  slight  sliver  of  bamboo  is 
lashed  so  as  to  press  against  the  opening 
along  the  side.  A  barbed  spike  of  coucou- 
rite  wood  is  then  cut.  It  is  about  three 
inches  in  length,  flat  toward  the  point,  and 
squared  at  the  base,  so  as  to  slip  cjisily  into 
the  groove  at  the  head  of  the  arrow,  where 
it  is  slightly  held  by  means  of  the  little 
bamboo  si)ring.  This  spring  enables  the 
head  to  remain  in  its  place  while  the  archer 
is  fitting  the  arrow  to  his  bow  and  taking 
aim;  but  as  soon  as  the  missile  has  struck 
its  object,  and  the  animal  bounds  forward, 
the  poisoned  head  remains  in  the  wound, 
and  the  shaft  falls  on  the  ground. 

There  is  considerable  art  in  putting  the 
wourali  on  this  kind  of  arrow  head.  It  is 
done  in  several  layers,  one  being  allowed  to 
dry  before  the  other  is  applied,  and  being 
managed  so  as  to  cause  an  edge  of  the 
pitch-Tike  wourali  to  run  along  each  side  of 
the  head.  In  consequence  of  the  movabil- 
Ity  of  the  head  the  native  archer  does  not 
trouble  himself  to  carry  more  than  one  or 
two  shafts,  though  he  has  by  him  a  store  of 
ready-poisoned  ueads.  These  are  kept  in  a 
little  quiver  madeof  a  joint  of  bamboo  fitted 
with  a  cover,  in  order  to  keep  the  poison 
from  moisture,  and  with  a  cotton  belt  by 
which  it  can  be  slung  over  the  shoulders. 

One  of  these  quivers  in  my  collection, 
(see  illustration  No.  6,  page  1231,)  brought 
from  Guiana  by  Sir.  R.  Schomburgk,  is  only 
seven  inches  long  by  an  inch  and  a  half 
wide,  and  is  capable  of  containing  twelve  to 
fourteen  poisoned  heads.  The  native  hunter 
does  not  require  more  than  tliis  number,  as 


he  rarely  shoots  without  hitting,  and  when 
he  has  struck  one  animal  large  enough  to 
require  this  kind  of  arrow,  he  sfeldom  wanti 
more  than  one  specimen.  In  the  course  of 
this  account  of  the  Guiana  natives  tiie 
reader  will  notice  the  many  trouble  saTing 
expedients  employed  by  them. 

Owing  to  the  generous  nature  of  theo(Nm> 
try,  which  supplies  food  without  requiring 
labor,  and  the  warm,  moist  character  of  the 
climate,  the  natives  are  very  apathetic,  and 
have  the  strongest  objection  to  carrying  one 
ounce  more  weight,  or  doing  one  stroke  more 
work,  than  is  absolutely  needful.  So,  in- 
stead of  carrying  a  large  bundle  of  arrows^ 
the  hunter  has  one,  or  at  the  most  two  arrows, 
and  a  quantity  of  small  poisoned  heads,  the 
whole  equipment  being  so  light  that  a  child 
just  able  to  walk  could  carry  the  bow,  ar- 
rows, and  quiver  without  being  much  incon- 
venienced. 

Knowing  the  power  of  this  poison,  the 
natives  are  exceedingly  cautious  in  handling 
it,  and  never  carry  the  arrow  with  its  head 
bare.  They  always  slip  over  the  head  a 
small  tube  of  bamboo,  just  large  enough  to 
be  held  in  its  place  by  the  cotton  wrapping 
that  passes  round  the  junction  of  the  head 
and  tlie  shaft.  This  is  never  removed  except 
when  the  arrow  is  to  be  used,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  frighten  a  native  more 
than  by  taking  oflHhe  guard  of  an  arrow  and 
holding  the  point  to  him.  It  is  of  this  kind 
of  arrow  that  the  following  story  is  told  in 
Mr.  Waterton's  *'  Wanderings." 

"One  day.  .  .  .  an  Arawtlk  Indian  told  an 
affecting  story  of  what  hapi)ened  to  a  comrade 
of  his.  He  was  present  at  his  death.  As  it 
did  not  interest  the  Indian  in  aiu'  point  to 
tell  a  falsehood,  it  is  very  probable  that  his 
account  was  a  true  one.  If  so,  it  appears 
that  there  is  no  certain  antidote,  or  at  least 
an  antidote  that  could  be  resorted  to  in  a 
case  of  urgent  need;  for  the  Indian  gave  up 
all  thoughts  of  life  as  soon  as  he  was  woundecL 

"  The  Arawak  Indian  said  it  was  but  four 
years  ago  that  he  and  his  companion  were 
ranging  in  the  forest  in  quest  of  game.  His 
companion  took  a  poisoned  arrow,  and  sent 
it  at  a  red  monkey  in  a  tree  above  him.  It 
was  nearly  a  perpendicular  shot  The  arrow 
missed  the  monkey,  and  in  the  descent 
struck  him  in  the  arm,  a  little  above  the 
elbow.  He  was  convinced  it  was  all  over 
with  him.  *  I  shall  never,' said  he  to  his 
companion,  in  a  faltering  voice, '  bend  this 
bow  again.'  And  having  said  that,  he  took 
off  his  little  bamboo  poison  box  which  hung 
across  his  shoulder,  and  putting  it,  together 
with  his  bow  and  arrows,  on  the  ground, 
he  laid  himself  down  close  by  them,  bade 
his  companion  farewell,  and  never  spoke 
more."  , 

Mr.  Waterton  then  proceeds  to  mention 
the  different  antidotes,  in  none  of  which  does 
he  place  the  least  reliance,  and  in  another 
place  remarks  that  if  the  natives  knew  of 
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any  remedy  for  the  poison,  they  would  never 
be  without  it 

Before  passing  to  the  manufacture  of  this 
dreaded  poison,  we  will  finish  the  description 
of  the  arrows. 

The  very  long  arrows,  with  their  plumed 
shafts,  need  no  leathers,  their  great  length 
sufficing  to  keep  them  straight  during  their 
flight.  Were  the  Guianan  uative  to  attempt 
a  "  long  shot,"  he  would  fail.  He  is  not  used 
to  long  ranges,  which  for  the  most  part  are 
rendered  needless  by  the  conformation  of  the 
country  and  the  density  of  the  foliage.  He 
does  not  expect  to  shoot  at  an  object  distant 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  yards,  and  likes  to 
get  much  closer  if  possible.  At  these  short 
ranges,  the  great  length  of  the  arrow  keeps 
it  straight,  and  is  eflectual  in  enabling  the 
hunter  to  strike  an  animal,  such  as  a  tapir, 
a  capybara,  or  a  monkey,  through  the  masses 
of  vegetation  by  which  it  is  concealed  from 
most  eyes  except  those  of  a  native. 

Most  of  the  arrows,  however,  are  feathered, 
and  there  is  such  ingenuity  in  the  way  of 
putting  on  the  feathers  that  it  deserves 
mention.  In  the  arrows  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  there  are  three  feathers,  but 
in  the  Guianan  arrow  there  are  only  two. 
These  arc  taken  from  the  corresponding 
feathers  of  the  opposite  wings  of  the  bird,  so 
that  when  they  are  fixed  on  the  end  of  the 
shaft  they  curve  in  difterent  directions,  like 
two  blades  of  a  steamer's  screw,  and  so  com- 
nmnicate  a  revolving  motion  to  the  arrow 
as  it  tlies  through  the  air.  So,  if  a  native 
has  two  or  three  arrows  before  him  to  which 
he  wishes  to  add  the  feathers,  he  procures 
a  bird,  and  for  the  first  arrow  takes,  we  will 
say,  the  second  primary  feather  from  the 
right  and  left  wings  of  the  bird,  cuts  off  a 
portion  of  the  upper  part,  about  three  inches 
in  length,  strips  away  the  inner  half  of  the 
feather,  and  fastens  the  remainder  on  the 
weajion.  The  next  arrow  is  feathered  from 
the  third  primary  of  each  wing,  and  so  on. 
See  illustration  No.  1,  pajje  1231. 

The  feathers  are  lashed  to  the  arrow  with 
cotton  thread,  and  so  rudely  put  on,  that 
they  would  sadly  cut  an  English  archer's 
haiid  when  the  arrow  was  shot.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  nock  of  the  arrow  from  being 
split  by  the  l)ow-string,  it  is  not  made  m  the 
reed  shaft  of  the  arrow  itself,  but  in  a  piece 
of  letter  wood,  which  is  lashed  to  the  butt 
of  the  arrow. 

The  bow  is  often  shorter  than  the  arrows, 
and  is  of  no  great  strength,  a  long  range 
being,  as  has  already  been  stated,  not  re- 
quired. Many  kinds  of  wood  furnish  the 
Guianan  bow,  but  those  weapons  which  are 
most  in  favor  are  made  of  a  species  of 
Lecythis.  They  are  strung  with  the  silk 
grass  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 

Besides  the  ordinary  mode  of  using  their 
bows  and  arrows,  the  Guianan  natives  have 
another,  which  exactly  resembles  that  sport 
of  the  old  English  archers,  when  a  garknd 


was  laid  on  the  ground,  and  the  archers, 
standing  in  a  circle  round  it,  shot  their 
arrows  high  into  the  air,  so  that  thev  should 
fall  into  the  garland.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  a  turtle  is  lying  in  the  water  In  such  a 
manner  that  an  arrow,  shot  at  it  in  the  usual 
manner,  would  only  glance  off  its  hard  coat 
without  doing  any  injury.  The  hunter, 
therefore,  shoots  upward,  calculating  the 
course  of  the  descendmf;:  missile  so  accurately 
that  it  falls  upon  the  turtle's  back,  and  pen- 
etrates the  shell. 

These  arrows  are  heavier  than  the  or- 
dinary kinds,  and  are  furnished  with  a  sharp 
iron  point,  made  in  a  very  ingenious  manner. 
As  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  illustration 
No.  5,  page  1231,  the  iron  point  is  doubly 
barbed.  Its  neck,  at  first  flat,  is  soon  divided 
into  two  portions,  which  diverge  from  each 
other,  and  have  their  ends  sharply  pointed, 
so  as  to  constitute  a  secondary  pair  of  barbs. 
A  stout  double  string  of  silk  grass  is 
then  fixed  to  the  neck,  and  cotton  cord, 
strengthened  with  kurumanni  wax,  is  coiled 
round  the  diverging  points,  so  as  to  form  a 
tube.  The  end  of  the  piece  of  hard  wood 
which  terminates  the  arrow  is  scraped  down 
to  a  conical  point,  so  that  it  can  easily  be 
slipped  into  the  tube.  Lastly,  the  double 
cord  fastened  to  the  head  is  carried  for  a  foot 
or  so  along  the  arrow,  and  made  fast  by  a 
couple  of  belts  of  silk  grass. 

As  soon  as  this  arrow  strikes  the  turtle,  it 
dashes  off,  shaking  the  shaft  out  of  the  tube, 
and  so  preventing  the  arrow  from  being 
worked  out  of  the  wound  by  dragging  the 
upright  shaft  through  the  water.  AVnenever 
the  reptile  comes  near  the  surface,  the  light 
reed  shaft  of  the  arrow  rises  so  as  to  indi- 
cate its  presence,  and,  aided  by  this 
mark,  the  hunter  is  soon  able  to  secure  the 
reptile.  The  arrow^  a  part  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  illustration,  is  rather  more  than 
five  feet  in  length.  It  is  represented  with 
the  shaft  separated  from  the  tube.  The  iron 
point  is  thick  and  solid,  and  as  the  hard- 
wood s[)ike  is  fourteen  inches  in  length,  the 
front  part  of  the  missile  is  comparatively 
heavy,  causing  it  to  descend  with  great  force. 

We  now  come  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
dreaded  poison  which  produces  such  fatal 
effects.  The  natives  are  very  chary  of  giving 
information  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  learn  the  precise  ingredients,  the 
proportionate  quantities,  or  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring them.  The  following  account  is  ob- 
tained partly  from  Mr.  Waterton's  book, 
partly  from  information  given  bv  himself, 
and  partly  from  the  words  and  works  of  other 
travellers  in  the  country. 

A  good  many  articles  are  employed,  or 
saii  to  be  employed,  but  I  believe  that  onlj 
two  are  really  needed.  The  native  who  is 
about  to  make  wourali  sets  about  his  task  in 
a  very  deliberate  manner.  He  sets  off  into 
the  woods  alone,  taking  on  his  back  a  pecul- 
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lar  kind  of  basket  called  a  ^' quake"  or 
"  habbah."  This  is  a  very  ingenious  kind 
of  basket,  combining  the  two  requisites  of 
lightness  anil  strength.  It  is  generally  used 
when  the  native  wants  to  carry  objects  that 
are  not  very  heavy,  and  are  large  enough 
not  to  slip  tnrough  the  interstices. 

It  is  made  from  the  ittiritti  reed,  split  into 
slips  about  the  third  of  an  inch  in  width. 
As  when  filled  it  swells  out  toward  the  bot- 
tom and  is  narrow  at  the  mouth,  the  objects 
that  are  i)laced  in  it  have  no  tendency  to  fall 
out,  which  might  easily  be  the  case  with  an 
ordinary  basket,  as  the  bearer  is  obliged  to 
clamber  over  fallen  trees,  to  force  his  way 
through  the  dense  underwood  of  a  troi)ical 
forest,  and  to  sulycct  the  quake  to  such 
rough  treatment  that  its  qualities  of  form 
and  elasticity  are  continually  brought  into 
operation. 

The  quake  will  hold  a  wonderful  amount 
of  g()ods<,  being  as  dilatable  as  an  English 
carpet-bag.  My  own  specimen  (see  illustra- 
tion. Xo.  3,  p.  1231,^  measures  twenty  inches 
in  width,  and  this  is  the  usual  average. 

The  first  thing  to  be  sought  is  the  wourali 
vine  (strychfios  ioxifcra).  It  is  closely  allied 
to  the  tree  which  furnishes  the  well-known 
strychnine,  in  its  coarser  stages  of  prepara- 
tion called  nux  vomica,  or  ratsbane.  The 
upas  tree,  which  furnishes  the  poison  for 
the  Dyak  sumpitan  arrows,  belongs  to  the 
same  genus.  The  wourali  (spelt  sometimes 
"  oonira  "  or  "  curari  "),  though  not  very 
rare,  is  very  local,  and  not  easily  discovered. 
It  has  a  vine-like  appearance,  with  a  woody 
stem  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  cov- 
ered with  rough  gray  bark.  The  loaves  are 
dark  green,  placed  opposite  each  other,  and 
of  an  oval  form.  The  fruit  is  nearly  as 
large  as  an  apple,  round,  and  smooth,  with 
seeds  imbeddccl  in  a  bitter  gummy  pulp. 

When  the  poison  maker  has  "found  the 
wourali,  he  looks  after  two  bulbous  plants, 
containing  a^reen  and  glutinous  juice,  and 
puts  some  or  their  stems  into  the  quake. 
The  third  vegetable  is  a  bitter  root,  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  hyarri,  a  papilionaceous 
plant,  which  is  largely  used  by  the  natives 
m  poisoning  the  water  when  catching  fish 
on  a  large  scale.  All  parts  of  the  hyarri  are 
poisonous,  but  the  root  is  the  most  powerful 
part  of  it  The  natives  take  some  of  the 
root  in  their  canoes,  bale  water  over  it,  and 
pound  it  with  their  clubs.  After  allowin<j 
tlie  water  time  to  mix  with  the  expressed 
juice,  the  fisherman  throws  it  overboard,  and 
in  a  fc^w  minutes  every  fish  within  a  consid- 
eral)le  distance  comes  floating  to  the  surface 
perfectly  helpless.  One  cubic  foot  of  the 
hyarri  will  poison  an  acre  of  water,  even 
among  rapicfs,  while  a  much  less  quantity  is 
needed  for  creeks  and  still  water.  The 
poison  has  no  effect  on  the  flesh  of  the  fish, 
which  is  perfectly  wholesome. 

The  wourali  and  the  hyarri  arc,  in  my 
opinion,  the  essential  parts  of  the  poiBon, 


the  bulbous  plants  probably  supplying  the 
glutinous  matter  needed  to  make  it  adhere 
to  the  point  of  the  weapon.  But  the  poison 
maker  is  not  content  with  vegetable  sub- 
stances, but  presses  the  animal  kingdom  into 
his  service. 

He  procures  two  kinds  of  ant,  one  the 
muniri  (Poaera  grandis)^  a  huge,  black  crea- 
ture, sometimes  an  inch  in  length,  with  a 
sting  so  venomous  that  it  often  protluces  a 
fever.  One  of  these  ants  is  in  my  collection, 
and  its  very  look  is  venomous  enough  to 
warn  any  one  against  it.  The  other  is  the 
fire-ant  {Myrmica  sceinsifima),  a  tiny  red  in- 
sect, whose  sting  is  just  like  the  thrust  of  a 
redhot  needle.  Besides  these  he  takes  the 
poison  fangs  of  the  labarri  and  counacouchi 
snakes,  two  of  the  most  venomous  serpents 
of  the  country.  These  fangs  are  'kept  in 
store,  as  the  native  always  kills  these  rep- 
tiles whenever  he  sees  tnem,  and  extracts 
their  poison  fangs. 

That  these  latter  ingredients  can  have  no 
eft'ect  in  iucrensing  the  power  of  the  poison 
I  never  doubted,  and  some  years  ago  I  ex- 
pressed my  opinion  that  they  were  not  used 
at  all,  but  merely  collected  as  a  blind,  to  pre- 
vent the  secret  of  the  poison  being  known. 
This  opiriion  is  corroborated  by  the  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Herman  Bei":el,  who  ana- 
lyzed some  wourali  poison  taken  from  the 
same  arrow  with  which  the  hedgehog  was 
killed,  and  who  ascertained  that  there  waa 
not  a  particle  of  bony  or  animal  matter  in 
the  poison,  but  that  it  was  wholly  of  a  vege- 
table character.  Moreover,  there  was  no 
trace  of  red  pepper,  which  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  ingredients. 

As  far  as  the  sense  of  taste  goes,  mv  own 
experience  coincides  with  that  of  Dr.  fieigeL 
I  have  tasted  the  poison,  which  is  innocuous 
unless  mixed  directly  with  the  blood,  and 
found  it  to  be  intensely  bitter,  r»nd  rather 
aromatic.  These  two  qualities  are  doubtless 
due  to  the  strvchnine  of  the  wourali  and  to 
the  hyarri.  There  was  not  the  least  flavor 
of  reel  pepper. 

All  these  ingredients  being  procured,  the 
poison  maker  sets  to  work  in  a  very  sys- 
tematic manner-    He  will  not  prepare  the 
wourali  in,  or  even  near,  his  own  house,  but 
makes  his  preparations  in  the  depth  of  the 
forest,  where  he  builds  a  little  hut  especiaJIy 
for  the  purpose.    His  first  care  is  to  build  a 
fire,  and  while  it  is  burning  up,  he  scrapes 
into  a  perfectly  new  pot  a  suflicient  quantity 
of  the  wourali  wood,  adding  to  it  the  hyarri 
in  proper  proportion,  and  placing  them  in  a 
sort  or  colander.    Holding  the  colander  and 
its  contents  over  the  pot,  the  Indian  pours 
boiling  water  over  them,  and  allows  the  de- 
coction to  drain  into  the  vessel,  when  it 
looks  something  like  coffee.    When  a  sufr 
cient quantity  has  been  obtained,  the  bulbous 
roots  are  bruised  and  their  juice  squeezed 
into  the  pot,  and,  lastly,  the  snakes^ iangs  and 
ants  are  pounded  and  thrown  into  the  pot 
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The  vessel  is  now  placed  on  the  fire,  which 
is  kept  up  very  gently,  so  as  to  allow  the 
contents  to  simmer,  rather  than  boil,  and 
more  wourali  juice  is  added  to  supply  the 
waste  by  evaporation.  A  scum  is  thrown  up' 
during  the  process,  and  carefully  skimmed 
with  a  leaf,  the  boiling  being  contmued  until 
the  j)oison  is  reduced  to  a  thick  dark  brown 
syrup,  a])out  the  consistence  of  treacle.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  the  seeds  of  the 
red  pepper  are  used,  not  {is  adding  to  the 
strength  of  tlie  poison,  but  as  a  test  of  its 
preparation  being  complete.  When  the  na- 
tive thinks  that  me  poison  is  nearly  ready, 
he  throws  into  it  a  single  seed  of  red  pep- 
per, which  immediately  begins  to  revolve. 
lie  then  allows  the  boiling  to  proceed  a 
little  longer,  and  throws  in  another  seed, 
which  perhaps  revolves,  but  more  slowly; 
and  he  repeats  this  experiment  until  the 
seed  remains  stationary,  which  is  accepted 
as  a  proof  thajt  the  preparation  is  com- 
plete. 

The  Indian  then  takes  a  few  arrows,  dips 
them  in  the  poison,  and  tries  their  effect 
upon  some  animal  or  bird,  and,  if  satisfied 
with  the  etfect,  pours  the  poison  into  a  new 
earthenware  pot,  ties  a  couple  of  leaves  over 
the  mouth,  and  a  piece  of  wet  hide  over  the 
leaves,  so  as  to  exclude  both  air  and  mois- 
ture, especially  the  latter.  The  little  pots 
which  are  used  for  holding  the  wourali  are 
nearly  spherical,  and  about  as  large  as  an 
ordinarv  orange. 

The  above  account  of  preparing  the  wou- 
rali poison  is  that  which  is  furnished  by  the 
natives,  but,  as  they  have  a  definite  object  in 
keeping  the  mode  of  preparation  secret,  it 
cannot  be  absolutely  relied  upon.  That 
there  is  a  secret  connected  with  its  manufac- 
ture is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Ma- 
coushje  poison  is  acknowledged  to  be  better 
and  stronger  than  that  which  is  manufac- 
tured by  any  other  tribe,  and  that  all  the 
Guianan  tribes  are  glad  to  purchase  wourali 
from  the  Macoushies. 

It  is  not  every  native  who  knows  how  to 
make  this  wonderful  poison.  The  knowl- 
edge is  restricted  to  the  conjurers,  who  keep 
it  in  their  families  and  hand  it  down  from 
father  to  son.  They  are  so  cfireful  to  pre- 
serve their  secret,  that  not  only  do  tney 
make  the  wourali  at  a  distance  from  their 
houses,  but  when  they  have  completed  the 
manufacture  they  burn  down  the  nuts,  so  as 
to  obliterate  every  trace  of  the  means  which 
have  been  employed. 

They  have  a  sort  of  superstitious  rever- 
ence for  the  wourali.  The  ostensible  reason 
which  is  given  for  burning  down  the  hut  is, 
that  it  is  polluted  by  the  fumes  of  the  poison, 
and  may  never  again  be  inhabited,  so  that  it 
is  better  to  burn  it  down  at  once.  They  al- 
lege that  during  its  preparation  the  x  aba- 


hou,  or  evil  spint,  is  hovering  over,  ready  to 
seize  upon  those  who  are  uninitiated  in  the 
mystenes,  and  so  by  the  aid  of  superstition 


effectually  prevent  their  proceedings  from 
being  watcned. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  fear  of  the  wou- 
rali to  its  full  extent,  the  professors  of  poison- 
manufacture  will  refuse  to  make  it  except 
when  they  please,  alleging  any  excuse  that 
may  suggest  itself.  Mr.  Waterton  narrates 
an  Instance  where  a  man  who  had  promised 
to  make  some  wourali  poison  declined  to  do 
so  at  tlie  last  moment,  on  the  ground  that  ho 
expected  an  increase  to  his  family.  The 
maker  is  always  pleased  to  consider  himself 
ill  after  he  has  completed  his  work,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  repeated  washing  of  his  face 
and  hands,  renders  him  sufficiently  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  the  invisible  Yabahou  to 
cause  indisposition.  Tlie  manufacturer  is 
not  altogether  an  impostor  in  this  case,  but 
acts  from  a  sort  of  belief  in  the  mysterious 
gloom  which  always  surrounds  the  wourali. 
Nothing,  for  example^  would  induce  him  to 
eat  while  the  poison  is  being  prepared,  and, 
however  hungry  he  may  be,  he  will  fast 
until  the  completed  wourali  has  been  poured 
into  its  receptacle. 

Although  the  chief  poison  in  Guiana,  the 
wourali  is  not  the  only  one,  the  natives  hav- 
ing discovered  a  sort  of  wood  which  is  suffi- 
ciently poisonous  in  itself  to  need  no  other 
ai)pliance.  The  wood  is  that  of  some  endog- 
enous tree,  of  a  pale  yellow  color.  From 
this  wood  the  natives  cut  long  blade-shaped 
heads,  much  resembling  those  of  the  Kaffir 
assagais  in  form.  The  peculiar  shape  of  the 
heaclmay  be  seen  in  figures  4  and  5  of  illus- 
tration No.  4,  on  page  1231,  which  represents 
two  views  of  the  same  arrow  head.  Some- 
times the  head  is  left  quite  plain,  but  in 
some  specimens  a  pattern  is  rudely  scribbled 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  blade.  Annatto 
is  the  coloring  matter  used,  leaving  a  dusky 
red  dye  behind  it.  I  possess  specimens  of 
these  arrows,  both  plain  and  colored. 

These  flat  heads  are  lashed  to  the  hard- 
wood spike  that  terminates  the  arrow  by  a 
complicated  arrangement  of  cotton  threads, 
which,  though  tliey  do  not  possess  the  artis- 
tic elegance  of  tne  Polynesian  wrapping, 
yet  are  crossed  and  recrossed  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  series  of  diamond  shaped  patterns. 
Mr.  Waterton  first  called  my  attention  to 
the  venomous  properties  of  this  arrow  head. 

The  young  men  practise  diligently  with 
these  weapons.  The  largest,  which  are  in- 
tended for  the  slaughter  of  tapirs,  jaguars, 
and  such  like  animals,  are  tested  by  being 
shot  perpendicularly  into  the  air,  each  archer 
trying  to  -send  his  arrow  above  that  of  his 
competitor. 

Mr,  Brett,  in  his  "  Indian  Tribes  of  Gui- 
ana,'' gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
skill  of  the  natives  as  marksmen,  and  relates 
one  little  episode  of  the  shooting,  which 
shows  that  the  "  inevitable  dog  "  accompa- 
nies sports  in  Guiana,  just  as  he  does  in 
England. 

'^  After  several  rounds  firom  each  man  and 
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boy,  the  archery  contest  closed  by  a  simul- 
taneous discharge  of  arrows  from  every  bow. 
More  tiian  two  hundred  shafts  flying  through 
the  air  together  presented  a  novel  spectacle, 
and  in  an  instant  demolisiied  the  target  amid 
loud  shouts  from  all.  A  dog  which,  unheeded, 
had  wandered  behind  it,  was  surrounded  bv 
the  crop  of  arrows  which  suddenly  stuck  in 
the  sand,  some  even  beneath  him.  He  was 
a  lucky  dog,  however,  for  with  marvellous 
fortune  he  escaped  unhurt,  though  bewil- 
dered by  the  adventure  and  the  roar  of 
applause  which  followed  his  somewhat 
hasty  retirement,  with  deprecating  look  and 
drooping  tail." 

Spears  are  also  used  by  some  of  the  tribes. 
The  same  writer  describes  the  mode  in  which 
a  Warau  had  practised  with  the  spear.  His 
weapon  was  made  of  the  same  material  as 
the  arrow,  but  of  greater  size,  the  shaft 
being  of  reed,  and  the  head  of  hard  wood. 
The  young  speannan  had  fixed  a  mark  on 
the  soft  stem  of  a  plantiiin  tree.  As  the 
missile  struck  the  mark,  the  hard-wood  head 
remained  sticking  in  the  tree,  while  the 
elastic  shaft  bounded  back  toward  the 
thrower. 

The  lad  said  that  this  javelin  was  used  for 
killing  sundry  large  fishes,  which  are  in- 
duced to  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water  by 
means  of  scattering  seeds  and  other  food  of 
which  they  are  fond,  and  are  then  killed  by 
means  of  this  weapon. 

Some  of  the  arrows  are  unpoisoned,  and, 
as  an  example  of  the  great  variety  assumed, 
of  the  arrow  heads  of  the  different  tribes 
three  more  specimens  are  given  in  the  three 
left-hand  figures  of  illustration  No.  4,  on 
page  1231,  tjiken  from  the  "Christy"  collec- 
tion. These  heads  are  something  of  the 
same  form  as  those  which  have  just  been 
described,  but,  instead  of  being  flat,  they  are 
curved.  The  reader  may  remember  that  a 
similar  form  of  arrow  prevails  in  New 
Guinea.  The  reason  is  simple  enough. 
The  bamboo  is  covered  with  a  coating  of 
pure  flint,  which  forms  a  natural  cdye  so 
sharp,  that  when  the  bamboo  is  split,  it  can 
be  used  as  a  knife. 

Indeed,  until  the  introduction  of  iron,  the 
bamboo  furnished  the  knife  in  ordinary  use 
throughout  all  Polynesia  and  many  other 
countries  where  it  grew.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  an  arrow  head  merely  made 
from  a  hollow  bamboo  stem,  and  retaining 
the  hollow  shape,  must  be  a  most  formidable 
weapon,  and  inflict  a  very  dangerous  wound. 
It  is  brittle,  fragile,  and  would  shiver  to 
pieces  against  a  shield  or  defensive  armor  of 
even  moderate  strength,  but  against  the 
naked  bodies  of  the  Indians  it  is  a  most  ef- 
fective weapon. 

Great  pams  have  been  taken  with  these 
arrows,  all  of  which  have  been  ornamented 
in  some  peculiar  manner.  One  of  them  is 
covered  on  the  convex  side  with  colored 
patterns,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  poison- 


wood  arrow  just  described.  Another  i*  i 
only  ornamented,  but  cut  into  hixrhs,  1 
third,  which  is  plain,  is  distiugui>lKil  I 
hollow  ball,  placed  just  below  tho  hmd.  1 
ball  is  pierced  with  a  hole,  so  that  whro 
arrow  is  sent  from  tlie  bow  a  wh'tsA 
sound  will  be  produced.  The  Cliiin'^  j 
whistling  arrows  at  the  present  tinu .  aoi 
did  our  archers  in  the  davs  whiu  tiit 
bow  was  the  pride  of  England.  In  all 
cases,  the  whistle  could  be  used  i\-v 
ment  in  time  of  peace,  but  for  .>[•: 
time  of  war. 

As  the   thoughtful  reader  might  gi 
from  the  elaborate  care   exercis*nl  in 
menting  these  weapons,  the  nativt-s 
rather  exhibit  than  use  them.    It  i> 
invariably  found  to  be  the  case,  that  i 
warlike  people  keep  their  weajxin;*  ii 
hiffhest  state  of  efficiency,  but  troul»lp  ** 
selves  comparatively  little  about  or 
ing  them,  whereas  "those  who  want  a 
tatiou  for  valor,  without   the   troulJe] 
danger  of  earning  it,  try  to  gain  iheii 
by  having  their  weapons  covered  with/ 
ment,  and  themselves  assuming  as  ii 
an  aspect  as  possible.     If  the  rer 
remember  the  various   peoplc.s  that 
been  described  in  the  course  of  this 
he  will  see  how  conipletel}-  this  rule 
good. 

Take,  by  way  of  example,  the  Fijia 
the  Tongan.    Ithe  one  is  celebraiiHl  ll 
out  the  world  for  the  variety,  the 
the  finish,  and  the  artistic  ornauuni 
his  weapons.    He  always  movrs  anue 
ing  himself  at  a  loss  without  his  olubi 
shoulder  ;  he  bedizens  himself  iu  ihej 
extravagant  manner  for  the  war  da 
before  joining  in  actual  battle  ho  eoi 
a  vjvst  amount  of  time  in  boasting 
prowess,  and  of  the  use  to  whii-h  he 
the  bod}"^  of  his  foe. 

But  the  Tongan,  who   never  thu 
boasting  before  or  after  battle,  whose j 
pons  are  simple  and  unadorned,  is  m 
pletely  the  superior  of  the  Fijian 
could,  if  he  chose,  make  himself  the 
of   the   whole  Fiji  territory.     We 
same  characteristic  in  several  E:usternl 
in  which  the  men  are  walking  ar?ei 
weapons  inlaid  with  gold,  silvcT, 
cious  stones,  and  yet  will  take  the 
portunity  of  running  away  when 
a  probalJilitjr  that  their  oru&ment«il  wi 
will  be  used  in  earnest 

So  the  experienced  anthropoliwSi 
soon  as  he  sees  these  beautifully^ 
arms,  decorated  with  the  most  delicate^ 
mage,  and  painted  with  all  the  cvilor? 
native  art  can  supply,  at  once  make» 
mind  that  such  weapons  are  more  for 
than  use,  and  that  the  makers  wonU ! 
have  expended  such  time  and 
upon  them,  if  they  had  intended  tl  . 
undergo  the  rough  usage  of  actual  1 
&re. 
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low  pass  to  their  clubs,  in  which, 
s  in  the  arrows,  can  be  read  the 
is  tics  of  their  makers  :  some  of 
wonderful  examples  of  savage  art. 
mens  which  are  shown  m  an  illus- 
1  the  preceding  page  are  all  drawn 
nples  in  the  "  Christy  "  collection. 
>n  the  ri^ht  are  examples  of  the 
ub  which  IS  called  Sapakana.  They 
of  the  heaviest  and  hardest  wood 
)  native  can  find,  and  some  of  them 
rge  and  heavy  that  they  require  a 
an  to  wield  them.  The  blade  is 
nuething  like  that  of  the  New  Zea- 
aU  being  slightly  convex  in  the 
id  coming  to  an  edge  on  either 
lat  it  is  as  formidable  a  weapon  as 
le  imagined. 

r  to  ffive  a  firm  grasp,  the  handle 
1  with  cotton  string  wound  upon  it 
tly,  afterward  being  ornamented 
len  and  similar  decorations.  As 
I  of  these  clubs  are  very  much 
kTe  only  ffiven  one  entire,  and  the 
r  two  others.  The  central  is  the 
blj  ornamented,  having  tufls  of 
{Teen  feathers  just  at  the  junction 
id  and  the  handle,  and  below  the 
aeries  of  white  balls  made  of  cot- 
Tlie  reader  will  doubtless  admire 
eate  pattern  in  which  the  cotton 
rmma  upon  the  handle.  One  of 
^Kma  in  my  own  collection  very 
BnUes  that  which  has  been  already 
except  that,  instead  of  the  feathers 
i-wooi  balls,  it  is  ornamented  with 
'  long  trailing  tufts  made  of  cotton 


At  the  present  time  the  use  of  these  bea,u- 
tiful  clubs  is  practically  abandoned,  the  mus- 
ket having  superseded  the  native  weapons, 
so  that  the  clubs,  although  they  are  still  man- 
ufactured, are  made  for  sale,  and  not  for  use. 

Next  comes  a  club  which  is  used  by  the 
Caribs.  It  carries  out  fully  the  principle 
which  has  just  been  mentioned  respectmg 
the  ratio  between  the  ornament  of  the  wea- 
pon and  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  user.  This 
club  is  comparatively  plain,  being  meant 
for  use  and  not  for  show.  The  makers  call 
it  by  the  name  of  Potu,  and  it  is  evidently 
a  modification  of  the  '*  macana  "  club  of  the 
Gran  Chaco  Indians.  To  the  eye  it  seems 
no  very  powerful  weapon,  but  its  weight, 
form,  and  balance  render  it  capable  of  dash- 
ing out  the  brains  of  a  man  with  a  single 
blow.  There  is  generally  a  wrapping  of 
cotton  string  round  the  middle,  so  as  to  af- 
ford a  firm  grip,  and  a  loop  made  of  the 
same  material,  which  passes  over  the  wrist. 
A  modification  of  the  potu  is  shown  in  the 
left-hand  specimen. 

The  very  shape  of  the  potus  proves  that 
they  are  meant  to  be  usea  by  a  courageous 
and  warlike  people.  As  a  rule  the  instinct 
of  a  really  courageous  people  is  to  "  get  at  '* 
the  adversary,  while  tnat  of  an  unwarlike 
people  is  to  keep  the  foe  at  a  distance. 

As  to  warfare  and  the  mode  of  conducting 
it,  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
different  tribes,  some  being  peaceable  and 
quiet,  while  others  are  just  the  reverse.  The 
most  warlike  tribe  among  them  is  undoubt- 
edly the  Carib,  of  which  Kaleigh  wrote  that 
they  were  a  naked  people,  but  as  valiant  as 
any  under  the  sky. 
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The  Caribs  were  at  that  time  the  most 
important  of  the  Guiauan  tribes,  having 
earned  their  prominence  by  their  weapons. 
If  they  quarrelled  with  another  tribe,  they 
were  accustomed  to  make  an  expedition  into 
'tlie  enemy's  land  by  night,  surround  in  suc- 
cession their  scattered  villages,  kill  all  the 
men,  and  take  the  women  and  cnildren  pris- 
oners. Some  of  these  captives  were  eni- 
Sloyed  as  slaves  among  themselves,  and  by 
egrees  became  incorporated  with  the  tribe 
of  their  captors,  while  others  were  reserved 
for  sale.  They  did  not,  however,  restrict 
themselves  to  this  kind  of  secret  expedition, 
but  openly  made  war  with  other  tribes,  and 
boasted  that  they  would  paddle  their  canoes 
against  the  stream,  so  that  the  enemy  might 
hear  tliem  coming  and  not  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Caribs  were  at  one  time  cannibals,  thou<jh 
at  the  present  day  there  is  great  ditficultv  in 
getting  them  to  acknowledge  the  fact  The 
former  cannibalism  of  these  tribes  was  easily 
confirmed  by  some  discoveries  which  were 
made  in  a  laVge  mound  situated  on  a  sand 
reef,  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  sea. 

Thinking  that  this  mound  might  be  a 
kitchen  midden  similar  to  those  which  are 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  Old  World,  Mr. 
Brett  instituted  a  search,  and  found  that, 
like  these  mounds,  the  heap  consisted  chiettv 
of  shells,  mostly  those  of  mussels  and  neri- 
winkles,  together  with  the  claws  and  sliells 
of  crabs,  and  some  bones  of  fishes  and  land 
vertebrates.  At  no  very  great  depth  from 
the  surface,  the  excavators  came  upon  a  vast 
quantity  of  human  bones,  the  skulls  shat- 
tered to  pieces,  and  the  bones  of  the  arms 
and  legs  split  longitudinally. 

To  an  experienced  eye  this  state  of  the 
bones  told  its  own  story.  The  bones  were 
not  laid  regularly,  as  they  would  have  been 
if  they  had  been  the  remains  of  bodies  reg- 
ularly interred,  but  were  tossed  about  in 
confusion,  the  fragments  of  skulls,  vertebrie, 
and  limbs  being  scattered  hero  and  there 
without  the  least  order.  The  story  which 
these  remains  tell  is  simple  enough.  They 
are  the  bones  of  human  beings  who  have 
been  eaten  by  their  fellow-men,  which,  after 
being  cracked  for  the  sake  of  the  marrow, 
have  been  flung  aside,  together  with  the 
shells  of  molluscs  and  other  refuse.  That 
this  horrid  custom  was  common  to  all  the 
tribes  at  one  time  seems  very  probable,  but 
the  Caribs  are  the  last  to  whom  cannibalism 
has  been  attributed. 

Like  the  Munduruciis,  the  Caribs  had  an 
ordeal  consisting  in  enduring  the  bites  of 
ants.  They  hail  no  hereditary  chief,  though 
the  son  of  a  chief  would  succeed  his  father 
if  he  were  considered  to  possess  sufficient 
ability  and  courage.  Even  in  such  a  case, 
the  candidate  for  chieftainship  had  to  prove 
his  superiority  over  his  fellows  by  his  capa- 
bility of  beanng  privatioiiB  as  well  as  tor- 


ture. He  was  required  to  show  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  all  the  stratagems  of  war, 
that  he  could  endure  long  fastine,  that  he 
was  of  unllinchintj  courage,  and  that  iie 
could  resist  even  the  terrible  ordeal  of  the 
ants,  and  not  until  he  had  satisfactorily  passed 
through  all  those  trials  did  the  tribe  lay 
tlifiir  weai)ons  at  his  feet  in  token  of  thefr 
submission  to  him. 

We  may  naturally  feel  some  surprise  that 
a  people  who  exhibit  such  an  indomitable 
spirit,  and  such  a  love  of  freedom,  who  have 
overrun  vast  tracts  of  territory  and  success- 
fully resisted  even  the  well-armed  and  disci- 
plined troops  of  Europe,  should  not  have  ad- 
vanced in  the  scale  or  civilization,  but  have 
remained  as  savage  at  tlie  present  day  as  we 
know  them  to  have  been  three  hundred 
years  ago.  Mr.  Brett,  whose  personal  knowl- 
edge of  them  enables  him  to  speak  with  au- 
thority, gives  his  solution  of  the  question  as 
follows:  — 

"  Tfiere  arose  among  tlicm  no  master 
spirit,  who,  combining  the  wisdom  of  the 
legislator  with  the  bravery  of  the  warrior, 
might  have  established  humane  and  civilizing 
institutions  among  his  people,  and  perma- 
nently uni  ted  their  scattered  hordes.  In  great 
emergencies  the  necessity  for  united  action 
led  them  accordingly  to  follow,  and  implicitly 
obey,  some  one  of  their  chiefs,  invested  by 
themselves  with  superior  authority,  like  "a 
dictator  of  ancient  Rome.  But  at  other 
times  each  petty  head  of  a  clan  or  fiimilj 
moved  and  acted  in  a  great  measure  as  he 
pleased,  there  being  no  actual  power  nor 
nereditary  authority  sufiiciently  respected  to 
command  the  obedience  of  all. 

"  Having  thus  no  permanent  band  of  co- 
hesion, their  wild  hordes  could  onlv  fight, 
overrun,  oppress,  and  destroy,  and  in  their 
highest  prosperity  were  incapable  of  accom- 
phshiuff  any  great  and  userul  work  which 
might  nave  remained  as  tlieir  memorial  to 
future  ages." 

In  consequence  of  the  want  of  leadership, 
the  Carib  tribe,  once  the  greatest,  and  per- 
haps the  origin  of  all  the  Guianan  tribes,  18 
steadily  decreasing,  and,  valiant  as  they  may 
be,  they  are  no  longer  the  terror  of  the 
other  tribes,  as  they  used  to  be.  Indeed 
during  their  feud  with  the  Acawaios,  in 
which  they  have  been  engaged  for  a  long  time, 
the  Caribs  have  by  no  means  been  the  win- 
ners. Thej  have  even  been  obliged  to  quit 
their  own  district,  and  settle  themselves  near 
the  missionary  stations  for  protection. 

The  same  author  who  has  just  been  quo- 
tod  mentions  several  instances  which  show 
the  failing  power  of  the  Caribs.  On  one 
occasion  a  Carib  chief  came  to  live  at  the 
mission  station  because  he  had  found  that 
a  party  of  Acawaios,  painted  and  equipped 
for  war,  were  lurking  near  his  home  in  the 
forest  Even  in  his  place  of  reflige  he  was 
not  safe  from  his  enemies.  One  evening 
the  village  was  disturbed  by  loud  outciiflBi 
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and  it  was  found  that  a  son-in-law  of  the 
chief  had  been  seriously  hurt,  and  was  lying 
in  his  hammock,  writhing  witli  the  pain  of 
a  blow  which  he  had  received.  lie  had 
wandered  to  some  little  distance  from  the 
house,  when  he  caught  sight  of  an  Acawaio 
behind  him.  lie  turned  round,  sprang  u^)on 
the  enemy,  and  threw  his  arms  round  him; 
but  the  man  was  too  strong,  hurled  him  to  the 
ground,  and,  as  he  fell,  struck  the  blow  which 
had  caus(;d  him  to  take  to  his  hammock. 

The  whole  Carib  party  was  in  great  con- 
fusion and  terror  for  some  time,  but  at  last 
it  turned  out  that  the  attack  was  in  conse- 
quence of  a  personal  feud  with  the  wounded 
man.  Two  years  before,  his  father  had  been 
assassinated  by  the  Acawaios,  and  he  very 
naturally  used  his  bow  and  arrows  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  save  his  father's  life.  This  act 
drew  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  the  Aca- 
waios, who  marked  him  For  death  whenever 
they  could  tind  an  opportunity  of  killing 
him.  He  had  fled  from  the  Essequibo  to 
Pomeroon,  but  uselessly,  and  was  advised 
by  the  missionary  to  go  to  the  coast  and 
procure  employment  on  one  of  the  sugar 
estates,  where  his  enemies  would  not  be 
Mkely  to  follow. 

Sometimes  a  blood  feud  is  caused  by  a  su- 
perstitious practice  called  Kanaima.  A  per- 
son dies,  and  the  medicine  man  decides  that 
tlie  death  has  been  caused  by  some  one  who 
has  used  sorcerv  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
away  his  life.  The  supposed  wizard  is  then 
doomed  to  die,  and  a  near  relative  of  the 
deceased  is  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  the  sentence.  He  is  supposed  to 
iSe  possessed  b^'  a  wandering  spirit  called 
Kanaima,  and  is  called  by  that  name  until 
the  deed  of  vengeance  is  accomplished. 
During  the  time  of  possession,  tlie  Kanaima 
has  to  suffer  many  privations,  so  that  the 
mere  wish  to  be  restored  to  his  ordinary  life 
acts  as  an  incentive  to  the  fulfilment  of  his 
office. 

The  mode  of  killing  a  victim  according  to 
the  Kanaima  superstition  is  a  very  cruel 
one.  He  is  approached  from  behind  (as 
was  the  case  with  the  young  Carib  above- 
mentioned);  and  if  tlie  slayer  can  come 
within  reach,  the  victim  is  struck  down  with 
a  blow  on  the  back  of  his  neck.  This  blow 
is  not  meant  to  be  fatal,  and  is  only  hard 
enough  to  cause  insensibility  for  a  time. 
The  Kanaima  then  forces  open  his  victim's 
mouth,  and  presses  through  his  tongue  the 
fangs  of  a  venomous  serpent  The  tongue 
immediately  swells  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
prevent  the  unfortunate  wretch  from  speak- 
ing, and  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  to 
end  his  life.  Sometimes  the  Kanaima  is 
said  to  substitute  for  the  serpent^s  fangs  a 
poisonous  powder,  made  for  the  express 
purpose,  and  kept  in  a  little  tube  made  of 
the  wing-bone  of  a  bird.  The  preparation 
of  this  powder  is  a  secret,  handed  down 
from  fatner  to  son. 


The  task  of  the  Kanaima  is  not  yet  ended. 
Three  days  after  the  burial  of  the  victim, 
the  murderer  must  visit  the  grave  and  go 
through  some  ceremony,  before  the  Kana- 
ima spirit  departs  and  allows  the  man  to 
return  to  his  friends.  The  natives  are  very 
chary  of  their  knowledge  on  this  subject, 
but,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  Kana- 
ima presses  a  pointed  stick  through  the 
body,  tastes  the  blood,  and  by  that  act  is  re- 
lieved from  the  spirit  of  murder. 

The  friends  oi  the  victim,  therefore,  al- 
ways endeavor  to  conceal  the  place  of  bur- 
ial, and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  murderer  to 
hover  about  the  place  so  that  thev  shall  not 
be  able  to  inter  the  body  without  liis  knowl- 
edge. Should  the  friends  b(;  successful,  the 
vengeance  is  reversed,  for  the  unfortunate 
Kanaima  is  obliged  to  wander  thiough  the 
woods  until  he  is  afflicted  with  madness,  or 
some  other  form  of  vengeance  whereby  the 
si)irit  of  murder  punishes  those  who  have 
not  carried  out  his  wishes. 

Mr.  Brett  witnessed  several  instances  of 
this  dreadful  mode  of  punishment,  and  in  » 
one  case  had  little  doubt  that  he  had  come 
upon  a  Kanaima  who  had  been  unable  to 
tind  the  body  of  his  victim.  **  An  Indian, 
reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton,  and  in  a  dread- 
ful state  of  exhaustion,  was  picked  up  in  the 
forest  by  some  Arawak,  and  brought  to  the 
Pomeroon  mission.  He  had  lost  a  portion 
of  his  scalp,  and  had  his  lower  lip  torn  down 
at  each  corner.  This  he  said  had  been  done 
by  a  small '  tiger,'  which  had  sprung  on  him 
while  lying  in  the  forest  .  .  . 

^-The  Acawaios  at  the  mission,  whose 
language  he  spoke,  took  much  care  of  him 
at  first,  but  afterward  judged,  from  his  refus- 
ing certain  kinds  of  food  and  other  signs, 
that  he  was  a  devotee  and  victim  of  unap- 
peased  Kanaima,  and  the  murderer  of  a  man 
Killed  some  time  before.  From  this,  and  his 
savage,  ungrateful  demeanor  (though  Mr. 
M'Chntock  aided  by  myself,  cleansed  and 
dressed  his  sores  to  encourage  them),  we  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  him  nursed  till  his 
strength  had  returned,  as  they  feared  lest 
they  should  become  his  future  victims." 

If  the  friends  of  the  murdered  man  fear 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  conceal  the 
body  eflfectually,  they  remove  the  Uver,  and 
put  in  its  place  a  redhot  axe-head,  under  the 
belief  that  when  the  Kanaima  tastes  the 
blood  of  his  victim,  the  heat  which  was  in  the 
axe-head  will  pass  into  his  body  and  consume 
him. 

Putting  aside  private  feud,  the  Caribs 
have  of  late  been  beaten  by  the  other  tribes 
in  open  war.  They  had  been  partially  suc- 
cessful against  the  Arawftks,  who  had  been 
driven  into  the  swampy  district  near  the 
Waini.  Here,  however,  the  fbgitives  made 
a  stand,  and  placed  themselves  under  the 
supreme  command  of  a  well-known  and  tried 
warrior.  Expecting  that  the  Caribs  would 
soon  follow  them  into  their  place  of  refuge. 
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their  leader  placed  his  men  in  ambush  among 
the  islands,  and  awaited  the  coming  of  the 
enemy. 

On  came  the  Caribs  in  their  great  war 
canoes,  following  each  other  in  single  file 
through  the  narrow  creeks  which  separate 
the  "  wet  savannah "  into  islands.  They 
were  allowed  to  pass  unhurt,  until  tliey 
rounded  one  of  the  islands,  when  a  deadly 
shower  of  arrows  from  both  banks  disabled 
or  killed  every  man  on  board.  The  second 
canoe  pushed  on,  only  to  meet  the  same  fate, 
while  the  others,  not  being  able  to  see  the 
carnage  that  was  taking  place,  hurried  on- 
ward toward  the  spot  whence  the  cries  pro- 
ceeded, and  were  in  their  turn  overwhelmed 
with  the  deadly  shower.  The  victorious 
Araw&ks  then  iumped  into  the  water,  seized 
the  canoes,  and  killed  every  one  of  the  war- 
riors with  the  exception  of  two.  These  were 
sent  home  by  the  victors  on  the  promise  of 
a  large  ransom,  to  be  paid  in  the  cotton 
hammocks  for  the  manufacture  of  which  the 
Caribs  arc  so  famous;  and  an  insulting  mes- 
sage was  also  sent  by  them,  requesting  the 
Caribs  to  send  another  expedition. 

On  land  the  Caribs  fared  as  badly  against 
the  same  foes  as  they  had  done  by  sea. 
Being  determined  to  resist  the  continual  at- 
tacks of  the  Caribs,  the  Arawiks  made  up 
their  minds  to  fly  no  more  to  the  swamps  for 
safety,  but  to  boldly  face  their  enemies. 
They  therefore  built  a  large  house  on  the 
banks  of  a  rivulet,  surrounded  it  with  trees 
laid  with  their  branches  outward  —  in  fact, 
the  abattis  of  modern  engineering  —  and 
stored  the  house  with  as  many  arrows  as 
they  could  make.  Moreover,  they  made 
broad  wooden  shields,  which  were  used  on 
this  occasion  for  the  first  and  probably  for 
the  last  time. 

As  had  been  anticipated,  the  Caribs  were 
not  very  long  in  making  their  attack.  See- 
ing a  small  party  of  men  among  the  trees, 
they  gave  chase  and  pursued  them  as  far  as 
the  house,  which  they  immediately  attacked. 
The  defenders  did  not  return  the  fire  of  the 
Caribs,  but  contented  themselves  with  receiv- 
ing on  their  shields  the  arrows  of  the  enemy. 
When  they  judged  that  the  arrows  of  .the 
foe  were  nearly  exhausted,  they  made  use  of 
their  own  stores,  and  poured  volley  after 


volley  on  the  invaders,  being  supplied  by 
the  women  and  boys  with  arrows  as  fast  as 
they  could  shoot  The  Caribs  were  unable 
to  withstand  such  an  attack,  and  were 
obliged  to  beat  a  retreat,  during  which  they 
lost  many  more  of  their  number  by  the  pur- 
suing Araw&ks. 

The  two  last  decisive  battles  between  these 
great  tribes  ended  again  in  favor  of  the 
Arawaks.  The  latter  established  themselves 
on  the  banks  of  a  branch  of  the  river 
Moruca,  a  stream  which  is  thickly  woo<led 
on  both  sides.  The  name  of  this  branch  is 
Ilaimara-Cabura.  Across  this  stream  :be 
Arawaks  sank  a  tree  trunk  at  such  a  dopth 
that  it  would  allow  small  canoes  to  pass  over 
it,  while  the  large  and  heavily-laden  war- 
canoes  must  inevitably  strike  upon  it 

The  invaders  came,  as  had  been  expected, 
but  found  nothing  except  empty  houses. 
They  then  descended  the  Moruca,  looking 
about  for  their  prey,  and  at  last  caught 
sight  of  several  canoes  and  gave  chase.  The 
fugitive  canoes,  on  reaching  the  moulh  of 
the  Haimara-Cabura,  darted  into  it  as  if  for 
shelter,  and  were  followed  by  the  invaders, 
yelling  and  shouting  with  excitement  Sud- 
denly, their  ciinoes  struck  violently  against 
the  sunken  boom,  jerked  the  paddles  from 
their  places,  became  entangled  with  each 
other,  and  caused  inextricable  conAision. 
In  the  midst  of  their  perplexity,  showers  of 
arrows  were  hurled  upon  them,  and  veiy 
few  of  the  invading  force  escaped. 

Among  them,  however,  was  the   Carib 
chief  Manarrawa,  who  was  incensed  at  the 
repulse  with  which  he  had  met,  returned  to 
the  Orinoco,  organized  another  force,  arifl 
again  attacked  the  Arawaks.    This  time  he 
was  less  fortunate,  being  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner.      On  being  brought   before    the 
council  of  chiefs,  Manarrawa  promised  that 
if  his  life  was  spared,  he  would  cause  his 
people  to  cease  from  further  attacks.    The 
Arawaks,  more    lenient    than  the   Caribs, 
granted  his  request,  gave  him  a  canoe,  and 
sent  him  home.    He,  on  his  part,  performed 
his  promise,  and  from  that  time  there  has 
been  no  regular  war  between  the  Caribs  and 
Arawaks,  although  there  have  been  private 
blood  feuds  of  the  kind  described. 
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We  will  now  cxamino  the  domestic  life  of 
the  Guianan  natives. 

Their  architecture  differs  considerably  ac- 
cording to  the  district.  As  a  rule,  the  cli- 
mate is  SO  warm  that  houses  are  but  little 
needed,  all  that  is  required  being  a  simple 
roof  above  the  head.  The  ordinary  kind  of 
hut  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  shed,  a 
sort  of  barn  without  the  walls,  supported  on 
posts  and  thatched  with  leaves.  From  the 
posts  and  rafters  are  hung  the  personal 
goods  of  the  natives,  such  as  fans,  paddles, 
clubs,  blow  guns,  bows  and  arrows,  and  sim- 
ilar articles,  while  from  one  or  two  of  the 
cross-beams  is  sure  to  be  hanging  the  sin- 

fular  cassava  press,  which  will  be  presently 
escribed.    Such  a  house  is  represented  on 
the  preceding  page. 

Between  the  upright  posts,  and  sometimes 
from  the  transverse  beams,  are  suspended  the 
hammocks,  some  of  which  are  almost  inva- 
riably occupied,  as  the  master  has  a  natural 
^nlus  for  lying  in  his  hammock  when  he 
IS  not  absolutely  obliged  to  be  on  his  feet 
The  number  of  hammocks  under  a  single  roof 
is  almost  incredible.  They  are  hung  in  tiers, 
one  above  another,  like  the  berths  on  board 
a  passenger  ship,  and  when  thirty  or  forty 
of  them  are  occupied  at  once,  it  seems 
rather  wonderAil  that  the  building  should 
be  able  to  withstand  such  a  strain. 

As  the  inhabitants  move  about,  or  get 
into  and  out  of  their  hammocks  while  re- 
plenishing the  nightly  fires,  whose  smoke  is 


the  only  defence  against  the  mosquitoes  and 
other  winged  pests,  the  whole  building 
rocks,  the  joints  creak,  and  .the  house  seems 
on  the  point  of  coming  down.  But  the 
junctions  of  the  beams  and  posts  are  so 
firmly  tied  that  they  are  far  stronger  than 
they  look,  and  however  fragile  the  shed  may 
seem,  it  is  quite  equal  to  any  strain  they, 
may  have  to  endure. 

In  the  interior,  however,  the  huts  are 
more  of  a  complicated  character,  and  have 
walls  as  well  as  a  roof.  Their  form  is  inva- 
riably round,  and  their  roofs  pointed  in  the 
centre.  Some  are  shaped  almost  exactly 
like  single-poled  tents,  having  a  circular  up- 
right wall,  some  five  or  six  feet  in  height, 
and  fVom  that  wall  a  tolerably  high  conical 
roof  ending  in  a  sharp  point  Their  gen- 
eral shape  much  resembles  that  of  the  Mak- 
ololo  house,  seen  on  pa^e  329.  The  roof, 
however,  is  neater,  ana  the  central  pole,  by 
which  it  is  supported,  rises  to  some  height 
above  the  top,  looking  like  the  ornamental 
spikes  with  wnich  English  builders  are  fond 
of  decorating  some  of  their  villas. 

Other  houses,  though  built  on  the  same 
principle,  are  not  quite  conical.  They  have 
no  distinction  between  the  wall  and  roof, 
and,  instead  of  being  circular,  are  octagomd. 
They  may  be  very  well  imitated  by  cutting 
out  eight  isosceles  triangles  ftom  cardboaa*a, 
the  larger  sides  being  about  four  times  the 
length  of  the  shortest,  and  sewing  them  to- 
gether.   A  lolitting  needle  through  the  cen- 
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tre  will  act  as  a  support,  and  look  very  much 
like  the  centre  pole  of  the  edifice. 

These  huts  are  used  by  the  Macoushies, 
the  makers  of  the  very  long  blow  guns 
which  have  already  been  described,  and 
from  projections  in  the  unright  poles  the 
weapons  are  suspended  when  not  in  use. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  task  of 
house  building  belongs  to  the  women,  mas- 
much  as  it  pertains  to  the  category  of  heavy 
work,  which  is  beneath  the  character  of  a 
man  to  undertake.  Indeed,  with  these  peo- 
ple, as  with  many  other  uncivilized  nations, 
the  rooted  disinclination  of  the  men  to  la- 
bor, and  the  consequent  falling  of  all  the 
work  upon  the  women,  is  one  cf  the  most 
serious  obstacles  to  their  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion; and  even  polygamy  is  not  so  much  a 
drawback  as  the  imerior  condition  of  the 
women. 

Treating  of  the  native  houses,  Mr.  Brett 
remarks  that  the  builders,  simple  as  may  be 
the  house  itself,  carefully  select  a  site  which 
must  combine  several  requirements.  In  the 
first  place,  it  must  be  near  a  stream,  so  that 
the  w^omen  may  not  have  more  trouble  than 
needful  in  fetching  water  for  the  use  of  the 
household,  and  that  the  canoe  may  be  within 
easy  reach  of  the  house  when  the  owner 
wisnes  to  set  out  upon  one  of  the  frequent 
migrations  which  take  place  among  these 
tribes. 

It  must  be  a  spot  which  is  rather  out  of 
the  way.  The  native  Guianan  likes  peace 
and  quietness,  and  has  a  strong  objection  to 
being  disturbed,  the  apathy  of  his  nature 
being  supplemented  by  an  inveterate  shy- 
ness, which  makes  him  keep  aloof  from 
strangers.  It  must  also  be  a  spot  where  the 
ground  is  light  and  sandy,  and  where  the 
very  slight  cultivation  needed  in  this  land 
can  be  easily  carried  on. 

The  house  bein^  built,  the  next  business  is 
to  prepare  a  field  lor  the  cultivation  of  yams 
and  cassava,  and  this  is  the  only  hard  work 
which  the  men  will  condescend  to  do.  The 
ground  is  already  occupied  by  trees,  but  this  is 
of  no  consequence  to  tne  native  agriculturist. 
Having  selected  a  convenient  spot,  he  cuts 
down  the  trees,  ingeniously  contriving  that 
the  fall  of  one  shall  bring  down  several 
others.  This  is  done  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hot  season,  t.  c.  somewhere  in  August  The 
tropical  sun  soon  dries  the  fallen  trees,  and 
when  they  are  sufficiently  parched  for  the 
purpose,  the  Indian  sets  tnem  on  fire,  a 
process  which  rapidly  consumes  lUl  but  the 
trunks  and  the  largest  branches.  He  has 
now  done  his  share  of  the  work,  and  leaves 
the  rest  to  the  women,  who  have  to  clear 
away  the  ddbris  as  far  as  they  can,  and  to 
do  all  the  digging,  planting,  and  weeding 
that  is  needea. 

Among  these  people  polygamy,  though 
not  always  the  rule,  is  often  the  case,  and  a 
man's  greatness  is  partly  estimated  by  the 
number  of  his  wives,    it  is  "no^  however, 


carried  out  to  such  an  excess  as  is  the  case 
with  many  other  peoples,  inasmuch  as  one 
chief  was  looked  upon  with  the  greatest 
respect  because  he  had  the  unusual  number 
of  nine  wives.  Tliis  chief,  a  Warau,  was 
very  jealous  of  his  establishment,  and  was 
said  to  have  shot  one  of  his  wives,  and 
severely  wounded  another  with  his  cutla^a 
As  a  rule,  however,  a  man  has  one  wife  only, 
the  exceptions  being  rarer  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  wives. 

The  Caribs  appear  to  carry  out  the  princi- 
ple of  proprietorship  in  their  women  to  the 
fullest  degree,  as  is  exemplified  by  an  amus- 
ing anecciote  related  by  Mr.  Brett^  It  must 
be  premised  that,  as  is  usual  among  nearly 
all  uncivilized  natives,  the  wife  is  purchased 
from  her  father  or  oldest  male  relative,  who 
has  absolute  power  over  and  can  sell  her  as 
lie  would  sell  his  bow,  and  with  as  miieh 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  one  article  of 
property  as  the  other. 

"  A  high-spirited  Caribi  girl,  indignant  at 
being  given  m  marriage  to  an  elderly  man, 
who  had  already  other  wives  (one  being  her 
own  sister),  ran  away  from  him,  and  be- 
stowed her  hand  on  one  of  the  Esscquibo 
Caribs,  a  younger  man  whom  she  likedf  bet- 
ter. After  a  while,  the  old  man  visited  that 
Quarter  —  not,  however,  to  exercise  his  un- 
oubted  right  to  bring  her  back  and  beat 
her,  but  to  claim  compensation  for  her  se> 
vices.  It  w^as  willingly  allowed,  and  for  a 
gun,  a  barrel  of  salt,  or  some  article  of  like 
value,  the  woman  was  left  with  the  man  d 
her  choice^  who  perhaps  thought  himself 
secure,  and  the  business  ended. 

"  But  the  next  year  the  old  man,  who  well 
knew  what  he  was  doing,  paid  them  another 
visit,  still,  as  he  said,  in  quest  of  compensa- 
tion. On  being  reminded  by  the  husband 
that  he  had  already  been  paid  tor  the  wonum, 
he  replied, '  Yes  —  for  the  woman ;  but  she 
has  smce  borne  you  a  child — you  must  now 
pay  me  for  that.'  The  unwritten  law  of 
Caribi  usage  was  decidedly  in  the  old  man's 
favor,  and  he  received  compensation  for 
that  child.  For  each  succeeding  birth  he 
could,  if  he  chose,  reappear,  like  an  unquiet 
spirit,  make  a  similar  demand,  and  be  sup- 
ported therein  by  the  custom  of  his  na- 
tion." 

Sometimes  the  second  wife  is  purchased 
while  still  a  child,  and  brought  up  together 
with  the  family  of  the  first  wife,  and  a  pru- 
dent chief  will  thus  provide  himself  with  a 
succession  of  wives,  each  attaining  ma^ 
riageable  years  as  her  predecessors  become 
too  old  to  suit  the  taste  of  their  proprietor. 
Now  and  then,  the  first  wife  successftilly 
resists  the  introduction  of  a  sharer  of  her 
household.  In  one  such  case,  the  first  wife, 
after  trying  to  commit  suicide,  and  being 
prevented,  took  a  more  sensible  course. 
She  was  an  Arawftk,  one  of  three  sisters,  all 
living  with  their  re^ective  husbands  at  one 
settlement.    One  day,  the  husband  of  the 
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eldest  sistor,  having  been  on  a  visit  to  some 
riends,  brought  liome  another  wife,  a  full- 
blown young  woman.  The  first  wife,  after 
ler  unavailing  attempt  at  suicide,  made  an 
onslaught  upon  the  intruder,  aided  by  her 
:;wo  sisters,  whose  husbands  stood  quietly 
coking  on.  The  end  of  the  business  was, 
that  the  woman  was  sent  back  to  her 
friends,  and  the  lirst  wife  was  left  in  the  un- 
iisturbed  rule  of  her  household. 

The  Arawtiks  have  a  curious  and  praise- 
worthy regulation  concerning  marriage. 
Their  tribe  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
families,  each  descending  in  the  female  line, 
ind  being  known  by  its  own  name.  No  one 
is  allowed  to  marry  into  the  family  bearing 
t.he  same  name  as  himself  or  herself,  and 
this  principle  is  carried  out  in  a  rather  curi- 
ous manner. 

As  tlie  succession  falls  in  the  woman's 
line,  ht^r  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  iicr  dauirhters,  b(.»ar  the  same  name 
as  her>clf,  but  not  so  the  children  of  her 
sons,  who  will  take  tlu;  names  of  their  re- 
spective mothers.  The  Arawuks  are  ver}' 
tenacious  of  this  rule,  and  think  an  infrac- 
tion of  it  to  l»e  a  great  crime. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  uncivilized  na- 
tions, the  Guianan  mothers  think  but  little 
of  the  event  which  lays  a  civilized  European 
woman  on  th(!  bed  of  sickness  for  weeks. 
Mr.  lirv.it  saw  one  AVarau  woman,  only  two 
hours  after  the  birth  of  her  child,  tie  up  her 
hammock,  and  carry  it,  together  with  her 
newly  born  infant,  from  one  house  to 
fiiiother.  When  iha  child  is  very  young, 
it  is  laid  in  a  small  hammock,  but  when  it 
Ijains  a  little  strength,  a  rather  curious  cra- 
dle is  pr<)vided  for  it. 

The  body  of  the  cradle  is  made  of  the 
ever-utsefulitirritti  reed,  which  is  split  into 
slips  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  width, 
and  then  woven  so  as  to  make  a  kind  of 
basket,  open  at  one  end  and  down  one  side. 
The  edges  are  strengthened  by  a  rod  of 
flexible  wood  lashed  firmly  to  them,  and  the 
cradle  is  brought  into  shape  by  means  of  a 
framework  consisting  of  tolerably  strong 
sticks.  The  opening  in  front  is  much  nar- 
rower than  the  body  of  the  cradle,  so  that 
tlie  child  can  be  easily  secured  in  it.  The 
length  of  my  specimen,  drawn  on  page 
123ft,  is  exactly  twenty  inches,  and  width 
at  the  back  thirteen  inches,  while  that  of 
the  opening  is  only  seven  inches.  This 
cradle  is  very  strong,  very  elastic,  and  very 
light  —  three  great  requisites  in  such  ah 
article.  When  the  mother  wishes  to  carry 
her  child,  she  only  takes  a  broad  plaited 
belt,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  united, 
jfa.*«ses  it  over  the  crossbars  at  the  top  of 
the  cradle,  and  then  brings  the  belt  across 
hoT  forehead. 

The  parents  are  very  kind  to  their  chil- 
rlren.  and  can  seldom  bring  themselves  to 
chastise  them,  except  in  a  sudden  fit  of 
anger.     The  natural  consequence  of  this 


treatment  is,  that  they  have  scarcely  any 
control  over  the  children,  though,  when  they 
grow  up,  the  respect  shown  hy  sons  and 
daughters  to  their  parents  of  either  sex  is 
worthy  of  all  i)raise. 

Connected  with  this  subject,  the  Guianan 
natives  have  a  verv  singular  custom,  which, 
according  to  our  ideas  at  the  present  day, 
entirely  reverses  the  order  of  things.  Wifh 
us,  when  a  wife  expects  to  be  a  mother,  she 
often  thinks  it  necessary  to  abstain  fnmi 
certain  articles  of  food,  and  from  too  much 
exertion.  With  the  Guianan  Indians,  the 
wife  eats  exactly  what  she  chooses,  and 
works  as  hard  as  ever,  while  the  husband 
thinks  himself  bound  to  abstain  and  to  resL 
For  example,  the  Acawaios  and  Caribs  will 
not  eat  the  flesh  of  the  agouti,  lest  the  future 
ofl'spring  shoidd  be  thiii  and  meagre;  the 
haimara  fish,  lest  it  should  be  dim-sighted; 
or  the  manmdi,  lest  it  should  !)e  still-born, 
the  cry  of  this  bird  being  held  as  an  omen  of 
death.  The  readcT  may  remember  that  a 
Macoushie  excused  himself  from  making 
wourali  by  reference  to  this  custom.  This 
custom  does  not  stop  with  the  child's  birth,, 
but  extends  to  several  weeks  afterward. 

As  soon  as  her  child  is  born,  the  Indian 
wife  washes  the  baby,  rolls  it  in  the  cradle 
hammock,  and  goes  about  her  business  as 
usual.  But  the  Indian  husband  is  pleased  to 
consider  himself  very  ill,  and  straightway 
takes  to  his  hammock,  where  he  is  waited 
upon  by  the  women  with  the  most  solicitous 
attention.  In  some  districts  the  sick  hus- 
band has  not  a  very  pleasant  part  to  play, 
being  obliged  to  take  nauseous  drinks,  aiid 
to  go  through  a  course  of  very  uni>lea8ant 
medicine.  Generallv,  however,  he  does 
nothing  but  lie  in  his  hammock  for  a  week 
or  two,  during  which  time  he  is  kcjit  amply 
supplied  with  the  daintiest  food,  and  petted 
as  if  he  were  recovering  from  a  dangerous 
sickness. 

This  custom  has  graduallv  expired  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mission  stations,  but  it  occa- 
sionally revives.  Mr.  Brett  mentions  an 
instance  where  a  large  influx  of  strangers 
reintroduced  it  into  the  station.  It  so 
happened  that  a  young  Christian  Indian 
had  become  a  father,  and  was  vi()iently  im- 
portuned by  his  female  relatives  to  take  to 
his  hammock  according  to  ancient  custom. 
He  resisted  for  some  time,  but  was  so  ])erse- 
cuted  that  he  fairly  ran  away,  and  went 
to  work  at  a  distance  for  three  weeks,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  time  he  thought 
he  might  be  considered  as  convalescent. 
Strange  as  this  custom  may  seem  to  be,  it  is 
one  which  has  prevailed  through  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  globe,  and  even  in 
Europe  has  not  been  extinct  until  compara- 
tively late  years. 

Not  only  is  polygamy  practised  among 
these  tribes,  but  the  strange  custom  of  poly- 
andry exists.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  mis- 
sionary was  arguing  with  a  native  against 
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the  practice  of  polygamy,  he  used  an  argu- 
mentum  ad  haminem,  and  with  the  bad  re- 
suits  that  usually  follow  such  an  argunicuL 
Finding  that  he  could  not  prove  to  his  in- 
terlocutor that  a  man  ought  not  to  have  two 
wives,  the  missionary  asked  how  it  would  be 
liked  i)y  the  men  if  one  wife  were  to  have 
two  hiisl)ands.  To  his  astonishment,  the 
man  replied  that  the  plan  answered  very 
well,  and  that  he  knew  a  woman  who  at  that 
time  had  three  husbands. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
natives  of  Guiana  depend  chieily  for  their 
food  upon  the  beasts,  ])ird8,  and  tisiies  which 
they  capture.  Vegetable  food  is  not  so  im- 
portant to  them  as  it  is  generally  to  inhabi- 
tints  of  warmer  climates,  probably  because 
the  almost  perpetual  moisture  of  tlie  countr}' 
forces  the  inhabitants  to  partake  of  a  com- 
paratively generous  diet 

The  staple  vegetable  food  is  the  cassava, 
which  is  prepared  in  rather  a  curious  man- 
ner. Strange  to  say,  it  is  obtained  from  a 
plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Euphor- 
oiaceae,  ])lants  which  are  celebrated  for  con- 
taining most  poisonous  juices. 

Some  of  them  are  trees  of  the  largest  size, 
while  others  are  little  herbs  that  only  exist 
for  a  fL'W  weeks.  All  of  them,  however,  se- 
crete an  acrid  juice,  more  or  less  poisonous. 
A  familiar  example  of  these  plants  may  be 
found  in  the  common  spurge,  or  wart-wort  of 
our  gardens  (Eupfwrhia  heliosropa),  the 
white,  acrid,  milky  juice  of  which  is  em- 
ployed in  destroying  warts.  Several  of  these 
Euphorbiacej^  produce,  beside  the  poisonous 
juice,  a  farinaceous  substance,  fnmi  which 
the  poison  can  be  separated,  and  which  is 
then  useful  as  human  food. 

The  chief  phint  which  produces  thft  cas- 
sava is  the  Jutroplm  manilioU  though  there 
are  others  from  which  the  farina  can  be 
obtained.  Tho  juice  of  this  plant  is  so 
poisonous  that  a  very  small  dose  will  pro- 
duce death.  Fortunately,  the  venomous 
Erinciple  is  exceedingly  volatile,  and  can 
e  driven  off  by  heat,  so  that  the  very  sui)- 
stance  which  m  its  raw  state  is  a  deadly 
po'son  becomes,  when  cooked,  a  wholesome 
arti -le  of  food. 

The  mode  of  prei)aring  the  cassava  is  as 
follows:  Taking  on  her  back  the  quake, 
which  has  already  been  described,  the 
Guianan  woman  di;?s  up  a  quantity  of  tlie 
cassava  root,  puts  it  into  the  quake,  and 
brings  it  to  her  hut.  She  next  peels  it  by 
tearing  off  the  outer  covering  with  her 
teeth,  anrl  then  proceeds  to  scrape  it  into 
very  line  shavings.  This  is  done  by  means 
of  the  native  grater,  which,  rude  as  it  looks, 
is  a  very  effective  machine.  It  consists  of 
a  thick  board  about  a  yard  in  length  and 
half  as  much  in  width.  Into  the  upper  sur- 
face of  this  board  are  driven  in  regular  rows 

A  numberof  fragments  of  &l\aru  atones,  which  

are  further  secured  iu  tlxe\i  pWeft\>^  sl  Ai^\.\\&>i3caw&t  iato  the  elas&^tnbe  « 


of  vegetable  glue  obtained  from  l 
a  tree. 

By  being  drawn  over  this  \ 
cassava  roots  are  soon  reduci 
shavings,  much  like  those  of  the  1: 
which  are  collected  into  a  bask 
these  baskets  is  shown  in  fig.  i,  a 
It  is  made  much  like  the  cradle  a 
tioned,  but  is  of  closer  texture, » 
of  cane  are  wider.  It  is  about 
diameter,  and  is  capable  of  conta 
siderable  quantity  of  the  grated  i 

When  the  native  cassava  mal 
possess  one  of  these  graten.  di 
substitute  the  acrid  root  of  a 
Ireartia  palm,  which  is  covered 
protuberances,  and  answers  the  | 
erably  well,  though  it  does  no 
smoothly  or  neatly  as  the  regnlfl 

Sometimes  a  further  process  of 
employed,  though  not  alwajTS.  la 
the  grated  root  is  placed  on  a  | 
stone,  and  rubbed  with  anol' 
done  by  the  Araucanions.    Sea] 

The  next  process  is  to  rid 
sonous  juices,  and  in  this  parif 
ration  there  is  also  considcraUli 
Among  some  tribes,  the  scrapei 
taken  out  of  the  dish  and  pressed 
a  sieve  or  colander.  This  instrmi 
ingeniouslv  made.  It  is  of  badn 
instead  of  heing  made  of  flat  strip 
reed,  round  twigs  are  used,  abod 
ordinary  drawing  pencils.  The  ■ 
an  ingenious  mode  in  which  thes 
vessel  is  preserved  while  the  intx 
not  allowed  to  diminish  or  ii 
This  is  done  by  beginning 
paratively  few  twigs  at  the 
ander,  and  inserting  fresh  t  ^- 
intervals  as  the  vessel  increases! 

Into  this  colander  the  cassavi 
and  kneaded  with  water,  until  a  a 
amount  of  the  juice  is  expressed 
left  in  the  sieve  to  undergo  a  pM 
and  is  soon  ready  for  another  | 
of  the  press;  and  it  is  reiiifl| 
though  presses  of  various  deseill 
been  sent  from  Europe,  none  of 
to  answer  so  well  as  the  native  Gu 
called  the"tipiti."  This  prow 
cylindrical  basket,  from  six  to  se 
length,  and  about  four  inches  in 
made  of  the  bark  of  the  Jaoita 
species  of  Besmoncu^,  The  lower 
tipiti  is  closed,  and  brought  n^fa\] 
while  the  upi)er  part  is  left  open 
terminating  in  a  very  strong  lo( 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  tiptti  s 
central  portion  is  highly  elastk 
mouth  and  tip  are  comparatively  I 
these  is  represented  on  the  fSmi 

Several  of  these  tipities  gestfi 
the  roof  or  the  cross-beam  oC  tk 
to  be  ready  for  use  when  wants 
them  is  thei!i  filled  with  grated  c» 
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Ible,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  become  very 
di  shorter,  and  very  much  thicker  in  the 
die.  Underneath  the  tipiti  is  placed 
wrthenware  bowl  to  receive  the  juice. 
•els  such  as  these  are  made  by  the  na- 
t,  and  although  they  are  very  fragile,  as 
day  is  never  thoroughly  kneaded,  and 
baiing  is  insufficient,  the^  can  endure 
fire  well  enough  for  cooking  purposes. 
I  vessel  which  is  represented  m  the  illus- 
bn  is  of  a  deep  brown  color,  striped  and 
tied  with  black. 

iBsides  these  soil  and  fVagile  bowls,  the 
ffes  make  bottles  for  the  purpose  of 
yinff  water.  Some  of  these  clay  bottles 
Teally  elegant  in  form,  and  show  evi- 
tea  of  artistic  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
ier.  A  figure  of  a  double  water  bottle, 
kits  earthenware  stoppers,  is  given  on 
ft  1249.  ^ 

leavv  weight  is  then  fastened  to  the 
of  the  tipiti,  which  is  consequently 

itcd  and  narrowed,  so  as  to  compress 
Ltents  forcibly,  and  squeeze  out  the 

that  remains  in  the  cassava.    After  a 

a  still  stronger  pressure  is  obtained  by 

C of  the  lever.  A  pole  is  passed  through 
p  at  the  bottom  of  the  tipiti,  and  the 
tr  end  of  it  is  lashed  to  one  of  the 
It  posts  of  the  house.  Tlie  heavy 
; —  usually  a  large  stone — is  then  hung 
longer  end  of  the  pole,  so  as  to  pro- 
a  powerful  leverage  on  the  tipiti,  and 
Tess  the  cassava  still  further, 
len  the  process  has  arrived  at  this  state, 
cassava  maker  often  adds  her  own  weight 
kit  of  the  stone,  by  sitting  on  the  end  of 
lever,  and  with  her  baby  slung  in  its 
Be  on  her  back,  occupies  herself  in  some 
ke  lighter  feminine  occupations. 
he  cassava  is  now  fit  for  baking,  for 
ch  purpose  it  is  placed  on  circular  iron 
es.  winch  are  laid  over  the  fire  like  the 
rdlos'^  on  which  oat  cakes  are  baked. 
Kiugh  little  known  in  this  country  under 
ifoper  name,  cassava  is  largely  used  un- 
the  name  of  semolina,  which  is  nothing 
e  than  the  the  cassava  roughly  ground 
coarse  sort  of  gniin. 
othin^r  of  this  useful  plant  is  thrown 
f.  We  have  seen  that  the  farinaceous 
ter  can  he  rendered  wholesome  by  being 
ived  of  its  poisonous  juice,  and  we 
I  now  see  that  even  this  juice  itself  can 
endered  useful.  If  man  or  beast  were 
ink  it  as  it  pours  from  between  the  in- 
ices  of  the  tipiti,  they  would  swell,  and 
n  great  agony.  But  by  means  of  boil- 
the  poisonous  principle  is  driven  off 
the  juice  changes  to  a  deep  brown  liq- 
which  is  well  known  under  the  name 
»ssareep,  and  extensively  used  as  a 
e.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  "  pepner- 
'  of  the  West- Indies,  and  when  used  by 
res  is  so  highly  impregnated  with  red 
ler,  that  when  they  hospitably  serve  a 
e  stranger  with  cassava  bread,  and  cas- 


sareep  sauce,  the  mouth  of  the  stranger  is 
excoriated  by  the  quantity  of  capsicum. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  illustration 
representing  a  Warau  house,  on  page  1244. 
he  will  see  the  various  processes  of  cassava- 
making.  On  the  right  hand  is  seen  a  woman 
kneeling  before  the  grater,  and  scraping  the 
cassava  into  the  dish  or  basket  Hanging 
to  the  cross-beams  of  the  hut  are  two  of  the 
tipiti  presses,  one  filled  ready  for  the  weight 
and  the  lever,  and  the  other  stretched 
nearly  to  its  full  extent  A  woman  is  sitting 
on  »the  lever,  and  so  expressing  the  last 
drops  from  the  cassava  into  the  bowl.  The 
bakmg  of  the  cassava  cake  is  shown  in  the 
background  on  the  right  hand. 

A  few  little  ei)isodes  of  Guianan  life  are 
shown  in  the  same  illustration.  On  the  lefk 
hand  is  seen  a  man  armed  with  his  bow  and 
long  arrows,  and  having  slung  on  his  shoul- 
ders the  little  bag  which  serves  as  a  pocket. 
Another  man  is  lying  asleep  in  his  ham- 
mock, and  nearly  in  the  middle  is  shown  a 
mother  with  her  two  children,  one  of  them 
dragging  a  huge  spider  tied  to  a  string. 
The  spiders  of  this  country  are  sometimes 
Rs  large  as  a  man's  outspread  hand,  and,  un- 
pleasant playfellows  as  they  appear  to  us, 
they  are  used  in  this  light  by  the  children, 
as  was  seen  by  Mr.  Bates. 

The  natives  can  also  make  sugar,  though 
of  a  rather  coarse  character.  Some  of  the 
tribes  employ  a  machine  with  small  wooden 
rollers,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  su- 
gar-cane and  expressing  the  juice,  but  the 
plan  followed  by  the  Caribs  is  the  most  sim- 
ple, and  at  the  same  time  the  most  remark- 
able. They  car\'e  the  upper  part  of  a  stout 
post  into  the  rude  semblance  of  a  human 
bust,  the  post  being  as  nearly  as  possible  as 
large  as  a  man.  Tlie  part  that  answers  to 
the  collar-bone  projects  considerably,  and  a 
hole  is  bored  through  the  middle  of  the  neck 
under  the  chin. 

When  the  Caribs  wish  to  make  their  su- 
gar, they  put  one  end  of  a  long  and  stoHt 
lever,  into  the  hole  in  the  neck,  and  lay  the 
cane  horizontally  upon  the  collar-hones. 
One  man  then  takes  the  end  of  the  lever, 
and  by  pressing  it  down  crushes  the  cane 
so  that  the  juice  flows  down  the  breast 
of  the  image  into  the  vessel,  while  another 
man  shifts  the  cane  so  as  to  bring  every 
portion  successively  under  the  lever. 

As  for  drink,  the  Guianan  natives  have 
fi-om  time  immemorial  made  an  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  called  piwarri,  which  is  almost 
exactly  like  the  mudai  of  the  Araucanians. 
A  number  of  cakes  of  cassava  bread  are 
toasted  brown,  thrown  into  a  large  vessel, 
and  boiling  water  poured  over  them.  The 
remainder  of  the  cakes  are  masticated  and 
mixed  with  the  others  in  the  vessel.  Fer- 
mentation then  takes  place  very  rapidly, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  liquor  is  fit  to  drink. 
The  natives  are  immoderately  fond  of  t\\\& 
disgusting  preparaUoii)  ^"^  owtl  \st«7?  wA 
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and  drink  great  quantities  at  a  time.  A  canoe 
is  no  uncommon  vessel  to  be  filled  with  pi- 
warri,  and  every  one  who  joins  in  the  revel 
is  presumed  to  Ibecome  intoxicated  as  soon 
as  possible.  Mr.  Brett  mentions  an  amus- 
ing^instance  of  native  feeling  on  this  subject. 

Tlie  Arawflks  of  the  Mahaiconi  district 
havinjT  bcirged  that  a  missionary'  might  be 
sent  to  tlioin,  the  bishop  determined  on  vis- 
iting thi'in  personally.  In  honor  of  his  ar- 
rival, the  Arawuks  had  got  up  a  great  festi- 
val, inchulin^  a  canoe  full  of  piwarri,  and 
the  curious  Maquarri  dance,  of  which  we 
shall  presently  learn.  Most  of  them  were 
intoxicated,  but  they  apolo^jized  to  the 
bishop  for  their  shortcomings  in  politeness, 
and  said  that  if  they  had  known  sooner  of 
his  visit,  they  would  have  had  two  canoes 
full  of  piwarri  instead  of  one. 

Piwarri  feasts  vary  in  detail  according  to 
the  tribe  which  holds  them. .  They  are, 
however,  always  accompanied  by  a  dance, 
and  by  some  ceremonies  practised  by  the 
piamau  or  c<mjurer.  An  interesting  ac- 
count of  a  piwarri  feast  is  given  by  Messrs. 
Spix  and  Martins,  in  their  •"■  Travels  in  Bra- 
zil :  ''  — 

'*  By  degrees,  those  residing  at  a  greater 
distance  arrived  in  single  troops,  each  with 
his  whole  family,  and  with  bag  and  baggage, 
as  if  they  were  going  to  migrate;  the  men 
who  had  not  yet  secreted  their  bows  and  ar- 
rows in  the  neighboring  woods  hid  them 
here;  the  women  put  down  their  baskets, 
took  the  children  on  their  shoulders,  and 
looked  for  the  drinkin^-cup  (cw/a).  With- 
out conversing  with  eac^  other,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family  examined  the  surrounding 
company  with  an  unsteady  look;  the  men 
approached  each  other,  and  saluted  their 
neighbors,  at  most,  by  pouting  out  their 
lips,  and  a  scarcely  au'lible  nasal  tone. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  assembly,  and 
nearest  to  the  pot,  stood  the  chief,  who,  l)y 
his  strength,  cunning,  and  courage,  liad  ob- 
tained some  command  over  them,  and  luwl 
received  the  title  of  captain.  In  his  right 
hand  he  held  the  maraca,  the  above-men- 
tioned Castanet,  which  they  call  (jntigcrina, 
and  rattled  with  it,  beating  time  with  his  right 
foot.  We  did  not  find  any  traces  among  the 
Indians  of  the  oracles  of  the  maraca,  men- 
tioned in  the  accounts  of  earlier  travellers. 
Rather  walking  than  dancing,  he  advanced 
slowly,  with  his  body  bent  forward,  round 
the  pot,  toward  which  his  eyes  were  con- 
stantly turned.  The  dance,  the  measure  of 
wliich'  was  in  triple  time,  was  accompanied 
by  him  with  a  low  monotonous  singing, 
which  was  more  strongly  marked  when  he 
stamped  with  his  foot.  The  oftener  the 
song  was  repeated,  the  more  solemn  and  an- 
imated was  the  expression  of  his  voice  and 
features.  All  the  rest  stood  motionless 
round  the  pot,  stared  at  him  without  speak- 
ing, and  only  now  and  then,  when  the  word^ 
of  the  dancer,  which  seemed  to  be  extempore, 


moved  them,  they  broke  out  fnto  immoder- 
ate cries. 

*'  After  this  measured  circular  dance,  by 
which,  probably,  it  was  intended  to  conjure 
and  keep  off  evil  spirits,  the  leader  ap- 
proached the  pot,  took  from  the  hand  of  his 
neighbor  the  drinking-vessel  which  he  held 
ready,  gravely  dipped  it  into  the  pot,  and  took 
a  sip.  The  rattling  of  the  gringcrina  and 
the  monotonous  music  became  general,  and 
more  and  more  noisy  the  longer  the  cup 
went  round.  We,  too,  had  a  full  cuja  pre- 
sented to  us,  and  though  filled  with  disgust, 
we  were  obliged  to  follow  the  advice  of  our 
guide  to  empty  it,  in  order  not  to  give  the 
Indians  any  reasons  for  distrust. 

*'The  beverage  resembles  in  taste  our 
malt  li(pior,  and  when  taken  in  a  large 
quantity  is  intoxicating,  an  etfect  which  was 
but  too  m^iifest  toward  the  end  of  the  feast, 
by  their  leaping  and  noisy  singing  of, '  Ili! 
hrt!  ha! '  Ilopes  had  been  given  lis  that  we 
should  see  on  this  occasion  the  dances  of  the 
Coroados;  but  toward  evening,  alter  their 
stomachs  and  heads  were  full,  one  party 
slipped  away  after  the  other,  as  if  by  pre- 
vious agreement." 

The  same  authors  give  an  account  of  a 
melancholy  sort  of  dance  performed  by 
another  tribe  of  natives,  the  Puris  :  — 

*'  When  they  had  been  made  familiar,  and 
treated  with  plentiful  draughts  of  brandy,  of 
which,  like  all  Indians,  they  are  passionately 
fond,  thej'  began  their  dance  byniglit,onan 
open  spot  not  far  from  the  fazenda  of  Gnid- 
owald.  If  the  compact  low  stature,  the 
brown-red  color,  the  jet-black  hnir  hangini: 
down  in  disorder,  the  disajrreeable  form  of 
their  broad  angular  countenances,  the  small, 
oblicpie,  unsteady,  blinking  eyes,  and,  lastly, 
the  trip]>ing,  short,  light  stej)  of  these  sav- 
ages had  excited  in  us  the  most  sorro^vful 
feelings  at  the  debasement  of  humanity  in 
them,  these  w^ere  further  increasj^l  bv  the 
melancholy  exj)ression  of  their  festivity  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  men  placed 
themselves  close  together  in  a  line,  and  be- 
hind them  the  women,  also  in  a  line.  The 
male  children,  sometimes  two  or  three,  took 
hold  of  each  other  and  of  the  fathers  round 
the  waist,  as  the  female  chiMren  did  their 
mothers.  In  tliis  position  they  begin  their 
melancholy  '  IFnu  — jo  —  M —  ha  —  /mV  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  melodies  wliich  Lerr 
noted  above  two  hundred  years  ago  among 
the  Indians  in  the  neighl^orhood  of  llio 
Janeiro  very  much  resemble  those  observed 
])y  us. 

"  The  song  and  the  dance  were  repented 
several  times,  and  the  two  rows  moved  slowly 
forward  in  a  measured  lri;:lc  time.    !*> ^^,^ 
first  three  steps  they  put  the  left  foot  forw 
and  bent  the  left  side;  at  the  first  and  thil 
step  they  stamped   with   the   left  foot,  and 
at  the  second  with  the  right;  in  the  following 
three  steps  they  advanced  the  right  foot  at 
the  first  and  last,  bending  on  the  right  side. 
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In  this  manner  they  advanced  a  little  alter- 
nately, in  short  steps.  As  soon  as  the  song 
was  concluded,  they  ran  back  in  disorder, 
as  if  In  tlight  —  first  the  women  with  their 
daughters,  and  then  the  men  with  their  sons. 
After  this  they  placed  themselves  in  the 
same  order  as  before,  and  the  scene  was  re- 
peated. A  negro,  who  had  lived  a  long  time 
amcmg  the  Puris,  explained  to  us  the  words 
sung  to  this  dance  as  a  lamentation,  the 
subject  of  which  was,  that  they  had  attempted 
to  pluck  a  rtower  from  a  tree,  but  had  fallen 
down.  No  interpretation  of  this  melancholy 
scene  could  have  apjxiared  to  us  more  appr(>- 
priate  tlian  that  of  the  loss  of  Paradise." 

The  most  curious  of  all  the  Guianan  dances 
is  that  which  is  called  the  Ma(iuarri  dance, 
from  the  implement  which  forms  its  prin- 
cipal element.  The  Maquarri  is  a  whip,  and 
the  object  of  the  dance  is  giving  and  re- 
ceiving blows  from  the  maquarri.  The  form 
of  this  whip  varies  in  different  districts.  The 
form  usuallv  employed,  is  made  of  silk  grass 
fibre,  bound  together  so  as  to  form  a  stiff  and 
elastic  whip.  The  handle  is  strengthened 
by  being  bound  strongly  with  a  strip  of  dark 
cane  wound  spirally  around  it,  and  is  or- 
namented by  a  tuft  of  fibres,  which  hang 
from  the  butt.  Several  tufts  of  white  cotton 
wool  adorn  the  transition  between  the  handle 
and  the  lash,  the  latter  of  which  tapers  grad- 
ually to  a  point.  The  whole  whip  including 
the  lash,  is  nearly  five  feet  in  length,  and  is 
a  most  formidable  instrument  of  torture, 
capable  of  cutting  into  the  bare  skin  like  a 
knife,  and  causing  the  blood  to  spirt  from 
the  wound  which  it  makes.  The  other  form 
is  scarcely  so  terrible  a  whip  to  the  eye, 
though  it  may  inflict  quite  as  much  pain 
when  skilfully  handled.  It  is  entirely  cov- 
ered with  cane,  and,  as  it  is  swung  about,  it 
gives  a  crackling  sound  with  everv  curve. 
The  length  of  this  whip  is  three  leet  four 
inches. 

The  maquarri  dance  is  conducted  in  the 
following  manner.  The  young  men  and 
boys,  decorated  with  all  the  fantastic  feather 
work  which  native  art  can  supply,  range 
themselves  in  two  rows  opposite  each  other, 
the  dancers  being  all  armed  with  their  ma- 
quarri whips,  which  they  wave  in  the  air, 
uttering  at  the  same  time  cries  which  are  in- 
tended to  imitate  the  notes  of  birds. 

Presently  two  of  the  dancers  from  opposite 
sides  challenge  each  other,  leave  the  ranks, 
and  danc'e  opposite  each  other  in  the  open 
space  between  the  ranks.  After  dancing  for 
a  while,  one  of  them  stops,  and  stands  firmly 
on  one  leg,  thrusting  the  other  forward,  and 
remaining  perfectly  firm  and  steady.  See 
illustration  on  page  1280. 

His  opponent,  or  partner,  whichever  he 
may  be  called,  stoops  down,  takes  deliberate 
aim  at  some  part  of  the  projecting  leg,  and 
then  lea])ing  into  the  air,  in  order  to  give  force 
to  his  stroke,  delivers  a  blow  with  all  his 
Btreneth.    A  practised  maquarri  dancer  is 


sure  to  cut  deeply  into  the  skin  and  to  draw 
blood  by  the  stroke;  but  the  receiver  does 
not  shrink  from  the  blow,  gives  no  sign  of 
pain,  and  only  smiles  contemptuously  as  he 
executes  the  dance.  Presentlv  his  opjionent 
holds  out  his  leg  in  turn  to  be  struck,  and 
after  a  few  lashes  have  been  exchanged, 
they  retire  to  the  piwarri  vessel,  drink  some 
of  its  contents,  and  return  to  their  places  in 
the  ranks. 

The  greatest  good  humor  prevails  during 
this  strange  contest,  though  when  a  (jouple 
of  powerful  and  experienced  dancers  have 
met,  they  have  often  scarcely  been  able  to 
walk  from  the  severity  of  the  blows  which 
they  have  received.  Sometimes,  after  a  hard 
day's  dancing  and  drinking,  when  tlieir  legs 
are  stiff  and  sore  from  the  blows  which  they 
have  received,  and  their  heads  are  aching 
from  the  liquid  they  have  drunk,  they  de- 
clare that  they  will  abandon  the  dance  for 
ever.  But,  as  soon  as  their  legs  get  well  and 
their  heads  are  clear  again,  they  forget  all 
their  promises,  and  join  in  the  next  maquarri 
dance  with  unabated  zest. 

During  one  of  these  dances,  which  was 
performed  in  Mr.  Brett's  presence,  a  stout 
little  Warau  came  to  the  encampment,  when 
the  dance  was  nearly  over,  evidently  with 
the  idea  of  getting  some  piwarri  without 
undergoing  the  previous  salutation  of  the 
maquarri  whip.  The  young  men  at  once 
divined  his  intention,  and  quietly  passed 
the  word  amon^  themselves  to  frustrate  his 
design.  Accordingly,  he  was  challenged  in 
rapid  succession  by  the  voung  men,  and 
subjected  to  more  than  ordinary  castigation 
before  he  obtained  any  piwarri.  However, 
he  bore  his  punishment  manfully,  and  did 
his  best  to  look  pleasant,  although  he  soon 
perceived  the  trap  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

On  that  occasion  the  dance  was  given  in 
honor  of  a  woman  who  had  been  buried  in 
the  house.  A  broad  plank  lay  upon  her 
grave,  and  on  it,  among  other  artich^s,  was  a 
bundle  of  silk  grass  being  the  remainder  of 
the  material  from  which  the  maquarri  whips 
had  been  made,  these  articles  having  some- 
what of  the  sacred  character  about  them. 
After  going  through  a  few  ceremonies,  two 
or  three  men,  armed  with  long  knives, 
dashed  in  among  the  dancers,  snatched 
the  whips  from  them,  cut  off  the  lashes, 
and  flung  them  into  the  grave.  The  owners 
of  the  whips  pretended  to  be  very  savage 
at  surrendering  the  whips,  leaping,  throw- 
ing somersaults,  and  going  through  all 
kinds  of  evolutions,  so  that  it  was  great 
matter  of  surprise  that  any  of  them  escaped 
injury. 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  maquarri 
dance  had  been  got  up  in  honor  of  the 
bishop,  all  the  dancers,  before  they  went 
into  the  large  house,  laid  their  whips  on  a 
board  which  had  been  placed  there  expressly 
for  their  reception. 

With  regard  to  this  dance,  Mr.  Brett  was 
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much  struck  with  the  apparent  indifference 
to  pain  manifested  by  the  natives,  and  asked 
them  how  they  could  endure  such  tortures 
without  seeming  to  feel  them.  The  Indians 
replied  that  their  insensibility  to  pain  was 
partly  produced  by  the  piwarri,  and  was 
partly  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  women, 
who  would  scoff  at  any  one  who  showed  the 
least  symptom  of  suffering. 

Giving  both  these  reasons  their  full  value, 
there  are  two  others  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance. One  is  the  natural  apathy  of  the  na- 
tive, who  requires  a  very  strong  stimulus  for 
exertion.  This  apathy  extends  to  the  nerves 
of  sensation  as  well  as  to  those  of  volition, 
and  the  real  fact  is,  that  a  blow  which  would 
cause  the  most  horrible  agon^  to  a  white 
man  is  scarcely  felt  by  the  native  Guianan. 
The  other  is  the  effect  of  exposure  and  per- 
fect health  of  body.  All  those  who  have 
gone  into  training  for  any  athletic  contest 
will  remember  how  different  is  the  pain- 
bearing  capacity  of  the  trained  and  untrained 
man,  the  former  scarcely  seeming  to  be 
aware  of  an  injury  which  would  have  pros- 
trated him  for  weeks  had  he  been  untramed. 
Now  these  natives  are  always  in  the  state 
of  body  to  which  the  civilized  athlete  occa- 
sionally brings  himself,  and  the  result  is, 
that  external  injuries  have  but  little  effect 
on  them. 

Another  and  a  rather  picturesque  dance  is 
described  hj  Mr.  Brett.  This  is  an  Arawftk 
dance,  and  is  performed  in  the  following 
manner: — Twelve  young  men  step  forward, 
and  arrange  themaelves  in  parallel  rows;  but 


instead  of  carrying  maqnarri  whips,  they 
bear  slender  rods,  about  twelve  feet  in  length, 
decorated  with  strips  of  silk  grass  stained 
red,  and  having  at  the  tips  little  gourds  with 
stones  in  them.  They  dance  backward  and 
forward,  striking  the  ends  of  their  rods 
against  the  ground,  and  keeping  time  with 
the  measure.  From  time  to  time  the  young 
women  so  up  to  the  dancers,  seize  their 
arms,  and  dance  with  them,  and  then,  as  the 
men  clash  the  rattling  ornaments  of  beetles' 
wing  cases  with  whicn  their  wrists  and  legs 
are  decorated,  the  women  loose  their  hold, 
and  run  back  to  their  companions  like 
frightened  deer. 

A  Warau  dance  is  described  by  the  same 
missionary  who  witnessed  the  maquarri 
dance.  ^^  It  was  little  more  than  a  meas- 
ured series  of  steps,  accompanied  with  stamp- 
ing, while  the  persons  advanced  or  receded, 
sometimes  in  single  rank,  sometimes  in  two 
ranks  facing  each  other,  throwing  their 
right  arms  over  their  right-hand  neighbor's 
shoulders,  and  their  lert  arms  round  their 
left-hand  neighbor's  waist,  swaying  their 
bodies  to  and  fro.  Occasionally  the  women 
would  run,  and,  inserting  themselves  be- 
tween the  men,  join  in  the  dance. 

"  The  effect  was  somewhat  heightened  by 
a  monotonous  chant  sung  in  unison,  and  by 
the  clatter  of  beads  and  anklets  made  of 
hard  seeds  and  the  wings  of  beetles.  The 
dance  was  intended  to  represent  the  antics 
of  a  herd  of  kairounies,  or  bush  hogs,  and 
the  chant  was  a  succession  of  mockni^  or 
jeering  expressions." 
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their  dances  the  natives  display  all 
feather  ornaments.  Two  of  meir 
are  shown  on  page  1238.  lUie 
in  of  these  is  a  circlet  made  of 
cane,  cut  into  strips.  One  of  them 
made  of  parrots'  feathers,  beauti- 
led  from  dark  blue  to  brilliant  green, 
topped  with  three  long  straight 
I  feathers  from  the  tail  of  the  macaw, 
meral  effect  of  this  beautifhl  head- 
i  18  heightened  by  a  row  of  white 
if  feathers  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
jq;>ecimen  was  made  by  the  Macoushie 

le  other    headdress    (fig.  1)  is  called 

and,  though  very  handsome  in  point 

ir,  does  not  possess  the  beauty  of  form 

characterizes  the  other.    The  greater 

the  headdress  is  bright  yellow,  but 

either  side  of  the  top  are  two  broad 

of  scarlet    The  feathers  in  this  speci- 

arranged  four  deep. 
reader  may  remember  that,  in  many 
08  of  the  uncivilized  world,  aprons  are 
I  of  thongs  depending  from  the  waist 
principle  is  carried  out  by  many  of  the 
■m  tribes,  who  use  thongs  or  strips  of 
ler,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the  islands 
irtynesia,  where  vegetable  materials  are 
,  We  have  at  fig.  4,  on  page  1249,  an 
n>le  of  the  same  principle  carried  out  in 
ical  America,  feathers  being  employed 
id  of  skin,  grass,  or  bark.  The  length 
[0  apron  is  one  foot  nine  inches,  and  its 
I  one  foot  three  inches.  It  is  made  of 
ezB,  blue  at  the  base  and  tip,  and  scarlet 
e  middle.    As  may  be  seen  by  the 


smaller  figure  at  the  side,  the  feathers  are 
fastened  on  the  string  that  binds  the  apron 
on  the  waist  by  doubling  over  the  quill,  and 
tying  the  doubled  end  over  the  string. 

It  is  on  such  occasions  as  the  Araw&k 
and  Warau  dances,  of  which  a  description 
was  given  in  the  last  chapter,  that  tlie 
women  produce  their  best  apparel.  Gener- 
ally, as  long  as  none  but  their  own  people 
are  in  sight,  they  are  not  particular  about 
wearing  clothes  of  any  kind,  but  since  they 
have  mixed  with  the  white  people  they  have 
learned  to  be  more  fastidious.  Wnen  a 
white  stranger  comes  to  a  native  settlement, 
the  men  and  women  are  mostly  independent 
of  clothing,  but  the  latter,  as  soon  as  they 
distinguish  the  color  of  their  visitor,  run  off 
to  their  homes  to  put  on  their  dresses. 

Those  settlements  that  are  tolerably  near 
civilization  usually  employ  the  "  kimisa," 
t.e.  a  sort  of  petticoat  passing  round  the  waist, 
and  suspended  by  a  string  over  one  shoid- 
der.  These  dresses  are  considered  merely 
a  concession  to  the  peculiar  notions  of  the 
white  man,  and,  though  worn  while  he 
is  present,  are  taken  off  as  soon  as  he  de- 
parts, and  carefully  put  away  until  the  next 
white  visitor  comes. 

The  native  dress  of  ceremony  is,  however, 
the  little  apron  called  the  queyu,  or  ken. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  made  of  beads, 
but  before  beads  were  procurable  it  was 
simply  of  cotton,  decorated  with  shells,  bee- 
tles^ wings,  and  similar  ornaments.  Several 
of  these  odd  little  aprons  are  in  my  collec- 
tion. The  best  and  most  elaborate  of  them 
is  that  which  is  represented  at  fig.  5,  on 
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page  1349,  and  was  presented  to  me  by  H. 

Beruaii,  Es(i. 

TliU  beautifVil  ppccimen  of  native  art  is 
eight  inches  in  length  ami  four  in  depth,  in- 
cluding the  large  beatfs  that  serve  as  a 
fringe.  It  is  mude  entirely  of  '*  seed  "  beads, 
tlu*('a«led  on  silk  grass  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  threa'l  is  scarcely  visible.  The 
principle  on  which  the  maker  hits  gone  is, 
that  she  has  woven  a  sort  of  framework  of 
perpendicular  threads  or  strings,  set  exactly 
wide  (juougli  apart  to  allow  two  beads  to  be 
pl;u'»*d  between  tliem.  By  this  plan  she  h:is 
regulated  the  arrangement  of  the  beads 
requisite  to  form  the  pattern,  while  the 
beads  themselves  are  strung  upon  line  silk- 
grass  threads  that  run  at  right  angles  to  the 
otli(!rs. 

Th(»  colors  are  blue,  yellow,  green,  and 
carmine,  in  transoMrent"^  beads,  and  chalk- 
white  and  vermilion  in  opa([ue  beads,  not 
counting  the  larixer  I)cads  usc^d  to  form  the 
fringe.  The  ])rinci})le  of  the  pattern  is  that 
of  tile  stpiare  standing  on  an  angle,  or  the 
'*  diauiond,''  as  it  is  more  familiarly  termcul. 
First,  thrive  diamonds  have  been  worked  in 
yellow  beads,  a  lino  of  green  beads  running 
down  the  centre  of  the  yellow,  and  a  rather 
broad  line  of  carmine  beads  passing  along 
the  innc'r  and  outer  edge  of  each  diamond. 

The  dark  pattern  in  the  centre  of  eixch 
diamond  is  mathj  of  blue  beads,  and  the 
square  psitterns  in  each  angle  of  the  dia- 
mond are  made  of  chalk-whiUi  beads  with  a 
centre  of  vermilion.  The  entire  apron  is 
edged  with  the  chalk-white  beads  The 
fringe  at  the  bottom  is  made  of  a  treble  row 
of  much  larger  beads,  one  of  which  is  repn*- 
sented  of  the  full  size,  an<l  at  either  v.xu\  of 
each  bead  is  a  small  scarlet  cylinder,  like 
coral. 

On  looking  at  the  form  of  the  apron,  the 
reader  will  notice  that  it  is  much  wider  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  This  is  inten- 
tional. The  thick  perpendicular  strings 
only  extend  as  far  as  the  upper  corners,  the 
otliers  being  thin  threads.  The  conse- 
quencre  of  this  structure  is,  that  when  the 
apron  is  held  up  bv  two  loops,  the  middle  of 
it  is  nearly  flat,  while  the  two  ends  fall  into 
heavy  folds. 

Tb'ere  is  a  positively  startling  boldness 
about  the  coloring  of  this  apron;  such,  for 
example,  lus  the  placing  green  beads  next  to 
the  yellow.  Still,  the  whole  arrangement  of 
the  colors  is  so  admirable,  that  in  spite 
of  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  beads,  which  are 
of  the  brightest  possible  blue,  yellow,  car- 
mine, and  vermilion,  they  arc  so  well  har- 
monized, that  in  no  case  does  one  hue  seem 
to  predominate  over  another,  or  to  interfere 
with  another. 

Some  few  years  ago,  I  was  discussing  the 
coloring  of  this  very  apron  with  Mr.  T. 
lvalues,  the  celebratecl  traveller,  and  asking 
if  h(».  h:«l  any  theory  by  which  he  could  ac- 


is  invariably  displayed  in  the  aprons.  He 
said  that  he  had  long  thought  that  the  na- 
tives imconsciously  imitated  the  coloring  on 
the  wings  of  the  gorgeous  butterflies  which 
are  so  plentiful  in  that  land,  and,  from  spec- 
imens in  his  collection,  showed  that  the  very 
collocation  of  hues  which  produc<*d  harmony 
of  coloring  in  the  bead  apron  was  also  to  be 
found  in  the  wings  of  Cxuianan  butterflies. 
Perhaps  th(^  splendid  plumage  of  man\' 
Guiauan  birds  may  also  alTord  hints  for  the 
native  artist. 

Another  queyu  in  mv  collection  is  made 
of  similar  materials,  ami  on  the  same  princi- 
nl(»,  but  is  of  a  totally  diffeniit  pattern.     In 
this  case,  tlie  maker  has  evidently  j)ossessed 
a  preponderance  of  the  chalk-wliite  beads, 
and  comparativelv  few  of  the  re<l,  blue,  and 
y(;llow  beads.     She  has  accordingly   made 
the  body  of  the  apron  of  the  white  beads, 
and  enlivened  it  by  two  patterns,  of  red, 
blue,  and  yellow,  formed  much  like  tho^ 
which  occupy  the  centre  of  the*  diamond  in 
the  apron  which  has  been  just  de.seribe<l. 
In  shape  the  two  aprons  are  identical,  but 
the  latter  is  very  much  smiller  in  size,  being 
only  four   inches   in    length  and  two    in 
depth. 

The  third  specimen  of  the  queyu  in  my 
collection  is  much  larger,  being  made  of 
large  b(*ads,  and  really  may  take  rank  as  an 
article  of  dress  and  riot  a  mere  ornamenL 
It  is  thirteen  inches  in  length  by  nine  in 
depth,  and,  though  not  possessing  the  bril- 
iant  colors  of  the  two  queyus  which  have 
been  described,  is  yet  a  haudsc^me  article  of 
costume.  The  wliitc  beads  of  which  the 
groundwork  of  this  apron  Is  made  are  as 
large  as  ordinary  peas,  so  that  the  whole 
work  is  of  a  much  coarser  character  than 
that  which  distinguishes  the  two  other 
aprons.  Those  which  form  tlui  ])atU*rn  are 
de(»j)  gjirnet  color,  so  dark  that  except  in 
particular  lights  it  looks  black.  The  womiui 
who  made  this  apron  has  ingeniously  si^ 
lected  the  b(jads  of  such  a  size  that  two  of 
the  garnet  beads  occupy  exactly  the  same 
space  as  one  white  beaa,*and  exactly  fill  the 
interval  between  tlic  perpendicular  strings 
of  the  ft'jimework. 

The  most  remarkable  point  in  this  apron 
is  the  pattern,  which  is  exactly  like  that 
which  IS  found  on  old  patterns,'  and  which 
has  come  into  modern  use  under  the  name 
of  the  Greek  fret.  I  have  seen  several 
queyus  of  different  sizes  and  colors  made 
with  this  pattern.  The  lower  edge  of  the 
apron  is  made  of  six  rows  of  toi){iz  colored 
Ix'ads,  as  large  as  the  white  beads,  and  it  i£ 
further  decorated  with  a  fringe  made  of 
tufts  of  cotton  strings,  one  such  tiitl  being 
fixed  to  every  alternate  bead. 

As  may  be  imagined  from  the  description, 

the  beads  employed  in  making  the  apron  are 

very    hea^'y,   the    whole    article    weighing 

nearly  a  po\ind  and  a  hal^  so  that  in  this 

count  for  the  artistic  liarmony  of  color  which  |  case  the  owner  has  good    reason  for  not 
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wearing  it  except  on  occasions  of  ceremony. 
0\rin<r  to  the  material  of  which  these  aprons 
are  made,  none  of  them  put  forth  their  full 
beauties  unless  they  are  held  between  the 
spectator  and  the  light. 

One  of  these  aprons  was  procured  by  a 
friend  of  mine  in  a  manner  which  shows  tnat 
they  are  considered  rather  as  ornaments 
than  dress,  lie  happened  to  be  in  one  of 
the  civilizc'l  coast  towns,  and  met  a  woman 
wearinjj  a  (lueyu  of  remarkable  beauty.  He 
stopped  her  and  tried  to  induce  her  to  sell 
theapnm;  but  all  his  exertioas  were  in  vain, 
and  lor  no  amount  of  nion(»y  could  he  pur- 
chase it.  At  last  a  brilliant  thouujht  stru(?k 
him.  Ho  had  in  his  pocket  one  ot  the  com- 
mon printed  lurndkerchiefs  containing  the 
flags  of  all  nations,  and,  as  a  last  resource, 
he  ofTcjred  the  kerchief  in  exchange  for  the 
queyu. 

The  woman  could  not  withstand  such  a 
temptation.  The  gorgeous  patterns  on  the 
handkerchief  were  far  superior  to  the  best 
exami)le8  of  native  .irt,  and  might  afford 
new  ideas  for  the  future.  Accordingly,  she 
then  and  there  took  olf  the  qut^yu,  handed  it 
to  the  purchaser,  and  received  in  exchange 
the  kerchief,  which  she  tied  round  her  head, 
and  then  pursued  her  walk  in  all  the  dignity 
of  the  best-dressed  woman  in  Guiana. 

The  strangest  article  of  dress  to  be  found 
in  Guiana  is  undoubtedly  the  Carib  sapuru, 
or  garter,  an  ornament  which  can  compete 
with  the  compressed  foot  of  a  Cliinese 
beauty,  or  the  wasp-like  waist  of  an  European 
belle,  both  for  inconvenience  and  ugliness. 
While  the  Carib  girl  is  young  a  band  of  rat- 
tan is  bound  tightly  under  the  knee  and 
another  above  the  ankle.  To  give  them  an 
ornamental  ap])earance  thev  are  stained 
with  a  red  dye,  but  in  fact  they  are  instru- 
ments of  torture,  which  entirely  alter  the 
form  of  the  human  liml)  and  convert  it  into  a 
mere  spindle  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at 
each  end. 

There  are  now  before  me  a  number  of 
photographic  portraits  of  Carib  women,  and 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  anything 
more  hideously  ludicrous  than  the  effect  of 
the  sapuru.  Deprived  of  its  natural  powers 
of  extension,  tlie  limb  has  to  expand  itself 
as  it  can,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  it  is 
obliged  to  develop  itself  in  the  compara- 
tively narrow  space  between  the  two  band- 
ages.' 


The  women  are  inordinately  fond  of  the 
sapuru,  and  are  afi  scornful  respecting  those 
of  their  own  sex  who  do  not  wear  it  as  are 
the  Chinese  women  respijctin^j  those  who 
do  not  wear  the  "  golden  lilies.'" 

Tliese  women  have  a  variety  of  orna- 
ments, but  little  clothes.  Xecklaces  of  va- 
rious kinds  are  highly  esteemed  among 
them,  especially  when  they  are  made  of  the 
teeth  of  the  jaguar  and  alligator^  inasmuch 
as  such  ornaments  indicate  the  jjrowess  of 
their  admirers.  The  appearance  of  a  Carib 
woman  in  full  dress  is  not  very  attractive. 
These  people  are  short,  thick  necked,  and 
awkward  looking,  and  in  those  respects  the 
women  are  much  worse  thaii  the  men.  Of 
the  ten  portraits  there  is  not  one  that  can 
bear  comparison  with  the  female  inhab- 
itants of  Southern  Africa,  such  as  have  been 
figured  in  the  first  part  of  this  work.  Their 
short  necks  are  cumbered  with  low  upon 
row  of  necklaces,  their  only  dress  U  n  narrow 
strip  of  blue  cloth,  and"  they  have  done 
their  best  to  make  themselves  entirely 
hideous  by  the  abominable  sapuru. 

Then,  by  way  of  adding  to  tlufir  attrac- 
tions, they  perforate  the  under  lip,  and  wear 
in  it  one  or  several  pins,  the  heads  being 
within  the  mouth  and  the  points  projecting 
outward.  Some  of  the  women  smear  their 
whole  bodies  and  limbs  with  the  annatto 
dve,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  as 
if  blood  were  exuding  from  every  pore;  and 
the  rq^der  may  well  imagine  the  aj^pearance 
of  such  women,  with  pins  sticking  through 
their  lips,  their  bosoms  covered  with  row 
upon  row  of  necklaces,  their  red<lened  limbs 
variegated  with  blue  spots,  and  their  legs 
swollen  and  distorted  b}'  the  effects  of  the 
sapuru. 

The  Carib  men  wear  an  article  of  dress 
which  is  almost  exactly  like  that  which  is 
worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nicobar 
Islands.  It  is  a  narrow  but  very  long  scarf, 
woven  from  cotton  fibre.  After  passing 
round  the  waist  and  between  the  legs,  it  is 
tucked  into  the  girdle,  and  then  is  so  long 
that  it  can  be  hung  over  the  shoulder  like  a 
Highlander's  plaid.  The  men  are  very 
nroud  of  a  good  girdle,  and  adorn  it  pienti- 
rully  with  cotton  tassels,  beetles'  wings,  and 
similar  ornaments. 

Of  all  the  Guianan  tribes,  the  AVaraus  are 
least  careful  respecting  dress.  Even  the 
women  wear  nothing  but  a  triangular  piece 


If  the  reader  should  wish  to  obtain  an  ac-lof  bark,  or  a  similarly  shaped  article  of  ap- 
curate  idea  of  a  Carib  belle's  lc}r  from  thelparel  formed  from  the  spathe  of  the  young 


middle  of  a  rather  snialf  Stilton  chees^'*tben\  must  remember  that  the  palm 


tree  is  an 
the  leaves 
From  this 


let  liim  wrap  the  stick  above  and  bpi  W  the  \  endogenous  plant,  and  that  a 
cheese  with  a  red  bandage,  adora  tKii^ esc \  spring  from   a   central  shoot. 
-=M)anumberofbluesi)ote,andh^^^.fii;/ive\6an\e  spot  there  also  starts  a  conical  shoot, 
LTV  «ood  idea  of  the  exfr^rri?;f_^iliPf^Xl\^hich  contains  the  flowers.    In  its  earlier 


wit 

a  very  ^ood 


G^traordiix^ 


whicfi  IS  assumed  by  the  lee  of  ^^^  ^{^^R^  \  ataces  of  development  this  shoot  is  covei 
male.  ^  ^^  a  Q^il>  ^^"  y^^  a  membranouB    envelope,   called 
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spathe,  which  bursts  in  order  to  allow  the 
enclosed  Dower-stalk  to  develop  itsel£  Be- 
fore it  has  attained  its  full  development,  the 
spathe  is  drawn  off  the  Aower-stalk  and 
soaked  in  water  for  a  time,  until  ail  the 
green  substance  becomes  decomposed,  and 
can  be  washed  away  from  the  fibrous  frame- 
work. The  well-known  skeleton  leaves  are 
prepared  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

When  decomposition  is  complete,  the 
spathe  is  carefully  washed  in  running  wa- 
ter, so  that  the  whole  of  the  green  matter  is 
removed  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  tougher 
fibres.  These  are  tangled  together  m  a 
very  remarkable  manner,  so  as  to  be  very 
elastic,  and  to  allow  the  fabric  to  be  stretched 
in  different  directions  without  causing  any 
interstices  to  appear  between  them. 

In  this  state  the  spathe  is  conical,  of  a  yel- 
low-brown color,  and  extraordinarily  light 
A  specimen  in  my  possession,  though  meas- 
uring twenty-seven  inches  in  length,  weighs 
barely  half  an  ounce. 

When  the  native  wishes  to  convert  the 
spathe  into  a  cap,  he  doubles  the  open  end 
twice,  and  then  makes  a  deep  fola  within 
eight  or  nine  inches  of  the  tip^  thus  causing 
it  to  assume  the  shape  which  is  seen  in  the 
illustration  on  page  1249.  SUght  as  is  the 
texture  of  this  odd  cap,  it  forms  an  excellent 
defence  against  the  rays  of  the  sun^  which 
is  the  only  object  of  the  headdress  m  such 
a  climate. 

The  reader  will  see  that  the  shape,  as 
well  as  the  lightness  of  the  spathe,*  con- 
duces to  its  usefulness  as  an  apron  as  lyell 
as  a  headdress.  Such  at  all  events  is  the 
only  dress  for  wliich  the  Waraus  care:  and 
whether  on  account  of  the  perpetual  ex- 
posure of  their  skins,  or  whether  from  other 
causes,  the  short,  stout,  sturdy  Waraus  are 
much  darker  than  the  other  tribes  —  so  dark, 
indeed,  that  thev  have  been  said  to  approach 
the  blackness  of  the  negro.  Mr.  Brett  thinks 
their  want  of  cleanliness  is  one  cause  of 
this  deeper  hue.  They  are  the  best  native 
laborers  that  can  be  iound,  and,  when  they 
can  be  induced  to  shako  off  their  national 
apathy  and  fairly  begin  work,  they  will  do 
more  than  any  other  tribe.  ^Neither  do 
they  want  so  much  wages  as  are  required 
by  the  other  natives,  preferring  liberal  ra- 
tions of  rum  to  actual  wages. 

Living  as  do  the  Guianan  natives  in  the 
forests,  amid  all  the  wealth  of  animal  life 
which  is  found  in  them,  and  depending 
chiefly  for  their  subsistence  on  their  success 
in  hunting,  they  attain  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  habits  of  the  various  animsds, 
and  display  considerable  skill  in  taking 
them.  They  capture  birds,  monkeys,  and 
other  creatures,  not  for  the  sake  of  killing 
them,  but  of  domesticating  them  as  pets, 
and  almost  every  hut  has  a  parrot  or  two,  a 
monkey,  or  some  such  pet  attached  to  it. 

The  women  are  especially  fond  of  the 
little  monkeys,  and  generally  cany  them  on 


their  heads,  so  that  at  a  little  distance  they 
look  as  if  they  were  wearing  a  red  or  a 
black  headdress,  according  to  the  species 
and  color  of  the  monkey.  They  carry  their 
fondness  for  their  animals  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  treat  them  in  every  respect  as  if 
they  were  their  children,  even  allowing 
them  to  suck  at  their  breasts  in  turn  with 
their  own  offspring. 

Dreading  the  venomous  snakes  most  thor- 
oughly, they  have  no  fear  of  the  non-poi- 
sonous kinds,  and  capture  them  without 
difficulty.  Mr.  Brett  saw  one  of  them  citch 
a  young  coulacanara  snake  by  dropping  a 
noose  over  its  head  by  means  of  a  forked 
stick,  and  then  hauling  it  out  and  allowing 
it  to  coil  round  his  arm.  Although  a  very 
young  specimen,  only  five  feet  or  so  in 
length,  the  reptile  was  so  strong  that  the 
man  was  soon  obliged  to  ask  some  one  to 
release  his  arm. 

Sometimes  this  snake  grows  to  a  great 
length,  and,  as  it  is  extremely  thick-lxxlied, 
is  a  very  dangerous  reptile  to  deal  with. 
Mr.  Waterton  succeeded  in  taking  a  coula- 
canara fourteen  feet  long,  after  a  fierce 
struggle,  which  is  amusingly  told  in  his 
''  Wanderings."  I  have  seen  the  skin  of 
this  snake  in  the  collection  which  then 
adorned  Walton  Hall. 

The  skill  of  these  natives  is  well  shown 
by  their  success  in  capturing  a  cayman  with 
a  hook.  Mr.  Wjvterton  had  tiied  to  catch 
the  reptile  with  a  shark  hook,  but  his  eflbrts 
were  unavailing,  the  reptile  declining  to 
swallow  the  bait,  and  at  last  conlriviuff 
to  get  it  off  the  hook,  though  it  was  tied 
on  with  string.  After  more  than  one 
failure,  he  showed  the  hook  to  a  native, 
who  shook  his  head  at  it,  and  said  that 
it  would  not  answer  the  purpose,  but  that 
he  would  make  a  hook  that  would  hold  the 
cayman. 

Accordingly,  on  the  following  day  he  re- 
turned with  a  very  remarkable  hook.  It 
consisted  of  four  pieces  of  hard  wood  about 
a  foot  in  length,  curved,  and  sharpened  at 
the  ends,  which  were  slightlv  barbecL  These 
barbs,  if  we  may  so  call  tliem,  were  tied 
back  to  back  round  the  lower  end  of  a  rope, 
a  knot  in  the.  rope  preventing  it  from  drop- 
ping through  the  barbs,  which  were  forced 
to  diverge  from  each  other  by  four  pegs 
driven  between  them  and  the  rope.  The 
so-called  hook,  indeed,  was  very  like  a  four- 

Eronged  Fijian  spear,  supposing  the  shaft  to 
e  cut  off  below  the  prongs,  a  hole  bored 
through  the  centre  or  the  cut  shaft,  and  a 
rope  passed  through  the  hole  and  knotted 
below  the  prongs.  It  is  evident  that  if  such 
an  instrument  as  this  were  taken  into  a  cav- 
man's  throat,  the  diverging  prongs  would 
prevent  it  from  coming  out  again,  and  as 
long  as  they  remained  unbroken,  so  long 
would  the  cayman  be  held; 

This  curious  hook  was  then  taken  to  the 
river  side,  and  baited  with  an  agouti.    The 
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be  rcme  was  made  fast  to  a  tree,  and 
)ed  hook  suspended  about  a  foot 
3  water  by  means  of  a  short  stick 
ito  the  bank.  The  native  then  took 
lY  shell  of  a  tortoise,  and  struck  it 
lows  with  an  axe,  by  way  of  telling 
lan  that  its  me^  was  ready.  The 
the  operation  justified  the  Indian's 
The  cayman  could  not  get  at  tibe 
lout  lifting  itself  well  out  of  the 
id  securing  it  by  a  sudden  snap; 
e  resistance  ofiered  by  the  stick 
le  projecting  barbs  to  be  driven 
reptile's  throat  as  it  fell  back  into 

le  cayman  was  dragged  out  of  the 
d  how  Mr.  "Waterton  jumped  upon 
Lers,  and  disabled  it  by  seizing  its 
(  and  twisting  them  on  its  back,  is 
r  history.  The  tale  was  generally 
^d  at  the  time,  and  ^ave  rise  to  no 
3unt  of  banter;  but  it  is  a  perfectly 
.  and  the  objections  to  it  have  long 
?-.  Indeed,  one  of  Mr.  Waterton's 
>  was  then  little  more  than  a  mere 
as  an  old  man,  in  the  service  of 
ay  friends,  and  corroborated  every 
ihe  story. 

ght  be  inferred  from  the  natural 
ici  indolence  of  the  natives,  they 
few  games.  They  only  work  by 
tarts,  and  spend  a  very  large  pro- 
)f  their  time  in  their  hammocks, 
tie  for  those  contests  of  skill  and 
which  are  so  absorbingly  interest- 
le  inhabitants  of  cooler  and  more 
i^limates.  There  is,  however,  one 
le  which  is  played  by  tiie  tVar- 
f  have  already  been  mentioned 
outest  and  strongest  of  the  tribes. 
.c  is  well  described  bjr  Mr.  Brett : — 
I  is  also  a  kind  of  wrestling,  or 
(trength,  practised  by  the  Waraus 
drinking-bouts,  in  which  each  of 
^nists  is  furnished  with  a  sort  of 
ee  illustration  on  page  1260),  made 
^ht  branches  of  the  ltd,  cut  into 
igtiis,  and  firmly  lashed  across  a 
ree  or  four  feet  in  height,  some- 
ft  in  width,  and  slightly  bending 

front  of  each  shield  is  painted  in 
iolors,  and  with  some  peculiar  de- 
irding  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner. 
i  upper  edge  arise  elastic  stems, 
three  in  number,  adorned  with 
issels,  and  surmounted  with  stream- 
!  of  the  same  material  as  the  ma- 
hips,  and  not  much  unlike  them. 
iltogether    a  picturesque    appear- 

champion  grasps  the  e^es  of  his 
Doly  with  both  hands,  and,  after  va- 
itB  and  grimaces  to  throw  his  oppo- 
lils  guard,  a  clash  is  heard,  as  one 
irwazdy  and  his  shield  strikes  that 


of  his  advei*sary.    The  contest  is  generally 
one  of  mere  strength,  the    shieM    being 

Eushed  forward. by  the  wliole  force  of  the 
ody,  and  supported  by  one  knee,  while  the 
other  leg  is  extended  behind.  Sometimes 
one  of  the  players  is  able  to  push  the  oilier 
off  the  ground,  or,  by  a  dexterous  slip  and 
thrust  on  the  flank,  to  send  him  rolling  on 
the  ground.    More  frequently  they  remain 

Eressmg,  panting,  and  struggling,  till  ex- 
austed,  wnen  the  contest  ceases  by  mutual 
consent 

"  It  is  then  a  point  of  Warau  etiquette  to 
shake  the  shields  at  each  other  in  a  jeering 
manner,  with  a  tremulous  motion  of  their 
elastic  ornaments,  and  to  utter  a  very  pecul- 
iar and  ridiculously  defying  sound,  some- 
thing like  the  whinnying  of  a  young  horse. 
This  is  generally  followed  by  a  hearty,  good- 
humored  laugh,  in  which "  the  bystanders 
join.  Another  couple  then  step  forward  to 
engage." 

The  ltd  palm,  of  which  the  Warau  shields 
are  made,  will  be  briefly  described  when  we 
come  to  that  singular  braucli  of  the  Warau 
tribe  which  lives  in  dwellings  raised  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  the  Waraus  are  cele- 
brated for  the  excellence  of  their  canoes. 
They  are  universally  recognized  as  the  chief 
canoe  builders  of  the  whole  country,  and 
to  them  the  other  tribes  resort  from  consid- 
erable distances.  Some  of  these  canoes  are 
large  enough  to  hold  fifty  men,  so  that  very 
considerable  skill  is  needed  in  building 
them  without  the  instruments  and  measures 
by  which  our  own  boat  builders  ensure  the 
regularity  of  their  craft. 

There  are  several  forms  of  these  canoes. 
The  most  important  is  that  which  has  just 
been  mentioned.  It  is  hollowed  out  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  is  forced  into  the  proper 
shape  partly  by  means  of  fire,  and  partly  by 
weages  and  cross  planks.  The  largest  of 
the  canoes  have  the  sides  made  higher  by  a 
narrow  plank  of  soft  wood,  which  is  laced 
upon  the  gunwale,  and  the  seam  well 
caulked.  The  canoe  is  alike  at  both  ends, 
the  stem  and  stern  being  pointed,  curved, 
and  rising  well  out  of  the  water.  There  is 
no  keel,  and  it  draws  but  a  few  inches  of 
water.  This  formation  would  be  very  awk- 
ward in  our  own  rivers;  but  in  those  of  Gui- 
ana, such  as  the  Essequibo,  there  are  so 
many  falls  and  rapids,  that  the  canoe  must 
be  especially  adapted  for  them.  This  kind 
of  canoe  is  called  a  curial,  or  corial. 

The  perils  of  the  rapids  have  been  well 
told  by  Mr.  Br^tt :  — ''  Advantage  is  taken 
of  the  eddies  which  are  found  at  the  base  of 
the  huge  rocks  that  interrupt  the  stream. 
The  Indians  pass  from  rock  to  rock  by  wad- 
ing, leaping,  or  swimming,  and  by  means  of 
a  hawser  haul  the  boat  through  the  rushing 
water  from  one  resting  point  to  another,  the 
steersman  meantime  keeping  his  seat,  and 
sometimes  lashed  to  it,  stnving  witk  b.\& 
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large  paddle  to  guide  in  some  degree  her 
eourse.  The  waters  dashing  and  foaming 
amidst  the  surrounding  rocks  render  this 
operation  as  exciting  as  it  is  difficult  Still 
more  exciting  and  dangerous  is  the  task  of 
descendiiuj  these  rapids.  The  safetj^  of  all 
then  depends  on  the  perfect  steadiness  of 
those  in  the  canoe,  and  on  the  bowman  and 
steersman  acting  in  concert  and  with  instant 
decision. 

"  The  canoe  is  kept  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  current,  one  of  her  best  hands  kneeling, 
with  quick  eye  and  ready  paddle,  in  the 
bow,  and  the  rest  of  the  men  exerting  their 
strength  to  give  her  headway.  Darting 
swiftly  alonjT,  she  arrives  at  the  edge  of  the 
fall,  and,  pointing  downward,  shoots  into  the 
surf  below  it,  dashing  it  up  on  either  side, 
and  leaving  her  crew  alone  visible.  If  all  be 
well,  rising  above  the  fall,  she  obeys  the 
ffuiding  paddles  in  stem  and  stern,  and 
dances  over  the  tumbling  waves,  while  her 
excited  crew  with  a  triumphant  cry  exult  at 
their  success." 


Sometimes  even  the  skill  of  the  natiyes 
fails  to  overcome  all  the  difficulties,  and  the 
canoe  is  upset,  the  crew  barely  escaping 
with  their  lives.  It  was  in  descending  one 
of  these  falls  that  Mr.  Waterton's  canoe  was 
upset,  and  flung  into  the  Essequibo  the  pre- 
cious store  of  materials  from  which  the 
wourali  is  made. 

The  simplest  kind  of  boat,  called  by  the 
colonists  a  "woodskin,"  is  nothing  inore 
than  the  flexible  bark  of  the  purple-heart 
trees  stripped  oflT  in  one  piece,  forced  open 
in  the  middle,  tied  together  at  the  ends,  and 
so  left  until  dry.  In  order  to  prevent  these 
bark  canoes  from  taking  in  water  at  the  ends, 
a  large  lump  of  clay  is  pressed  firmly  into  the 
end,  so  as  to  make  a  barrier  against  the 
water.  This  mode  of  caulking  is  necessarily 
but  temporary,  and  the  *'  back-dam,"  as  it  is 
called  by  the  colonists,  is  sure  to  be  washed 
away  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  river.  The  reader  will  remember  tliat 
a  similar  appliance  of  clay  is  found  among 
tiie  Australian  savages- 
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conclude  this  history  of  the  Gui- 
des with  a  few  remarks  on  their  re- 

as  is  known  of  their  religious  ideas 
kcre  biifore  they  became  intermixed 
sr  tausjflit  to  them  by  the  white  man, 
nan  natives  believe  in  one  supreme 
u\  a  vast  number  of  inferior  divini- 
tly  of  the  evil  kind.  All  pain  is  said 
islmI  by  an  evil  spirit  calUid  Yau- 
id  is  said  to  be  the   Yauhahu's   ar- 

is  noc(!Ssary  that  these  evil  beings 
e  propitiated  when  any  calamity  is 

body  of  sorcerers,  called  piai  men, 
qi.irf  in  order  to  communicate  be- 
ll tir  follow  men  and  the  unseen 
In  order  to  qualify  themselves  for 
,  th(*  i)iai   men  are  obliged    to  go 

sundry  strange  ceremonies,  under 
•g:^'  of  some  vtjnerablc  professor  of 

The  neojihyte  is  taken  to  a  soli- 
:,  nnd  there  compelled  to  fast  for 
lays  ]>efore  his  spirit  is  fit  to  leave 
•  and  receive  the  commands  of  the 

Ll. 

lis  purpose  a  quantity  of  tobacco  is 
nd  the  infusion  drunk  by  the  aspi- 
»riestlv  honors.  The  natural  effect 
ose  is  to  exhaust  the  already  weak- 
Iv,  and  to  thr^w  the  recipient  into  a 
iainting,  during  which  nis  spirit  is 
i  to  leave  his  body,  and  receive  a 
ion  from  the  Yauhahu.  Indeed,  he 
es  a  civil  death,  he  is  proclaimed 
and  his  corpse  is  exposed  to  public 


He  recovers  very  slowly  from  the  terrible 
state  of  prostration  into  which  he  has  been 
thrown,  and  when  at  last  he  leaves  his  hut, 
lie  is  worn  almost  to  a  skeleton.  As  a  mark 
of  office,  he  is  solemnly  presented  with  the 
marakka,  or  sacred  rattle.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  a  hollow  calabash,  some;  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  having  a  sti(rk  run 
through  it,  and  a  few  white  stones  within  it, 
so  as  to  make  a  rattling  sound  when  shaken. 
The  calabash  is  painted  red,  and  a  few 
feathers  are  generally  hung  to  the  sticks. 
It  is  two  feet  in  length,  and  adorned  with 
scarlet  and  blue  feathers.  These  rattles  are 
held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by  the  un- 
initiated, who  will  not  venture  to  touch  them, 
and  are  chary  even  of  entering  a  house  in 
which  a  marakka  is  hung.  In  consequence 
of  the  value  set  upon  these  instruments,  the 
natives  can  scarcely  be  induced  to  part  with 
them,  and  the  few  which  have  been  sent  to 
England  have  in  nearly  every  case  been 
procured  from  sorcerers  who  have  been 
converted  to  Christianity,  and,  as  a  proof  of 
their  sincerity,  have  given  uj)  the  emblems 
of  their  order 

The  i)iai  man  is  called  in  on  almost  every 
occasion  oflife,  so  that  his  magic  rattle  has 
but  little  rest.  He  is  present  at  every  pi- 
warri  feast,  when  he  decorates  himself  with 
feather  plumes,  the  skins  of  snakes,  and  sim- 
ilar ornaments,  and  shakes  his  rrvttle  over 
the  bowl  before  the  contents  are  drunk. 

Chiefly  is  he  needed  in  times  of  sickness, 
when,  by  virtue  of  his  rattle,  he  is  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  driving  away  the  evil  spirit 
whose  curse  has  caused  tk^  TOdLVaA^.  ^\l^t\. 
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a  piai  man  is  called  to  a  case  of  sickness,  he 
sends  all  the  women  away,  and  even  keeps 
the  men  at  a  respectful  distance.  His  ex- 
ercises then  begin,  and  are  continued  for 
hours,  chants  to  the  evil  spirit  bein^  accom- 
panied with  sumirv  rattlmss,  until  in  the 
depth  of  night  the  Yauhahu  manifests 
himself  to  the  sorcerer,  and  tells  him  how  to 
extract  the  "  arrow  "  which  he  has  aimed  at 
the  sick  man.  Of  course  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  sorcerer  to  produce  the  arrow  in  ques- 
tion, which  is  done  by  sucking  the  affected 
part,  and  producing  from  the  mouth  a  little 
pebble,  a  bird's  claw,  a  snake's  fang,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind. 

If  the  reaiier  will  refer  to  illustration  No. 
5,  on  page  1265,  he  will  see  a  very  complicated 
and  rather  elegantly  formed  rattle.  The  hol- 
low gourd  forms  part  of  the  rattle,  but  it  is 
very  small,  and  depends  from .  series  of  three 
hoops,  which  are  strung  with  beetle  wings. 
The  noise  which  this  simple  instrument 
makes  is  really  wonderful,  and  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  string  by  which  it  is  held 
sets  all  the  wings  clattering  against  each 
other.  This  interesting  object  was  brought 
from  Guiana  by  II.  Bernau,  Esq. 

Even  acceptmg  the  maraka  and  the  beetle 
wing  rattle  as  musical  instruments,  we  find 
that  the  Guiana  natives  have  but  little 
variety  in  music.  The  only  instruments 
which  are  really  worthy  of  the  name  are 
pipes  or  flutes  made  of  different  materials. 
One  of  these  instruments  is  in  my  collection. 
It  is  made  of  the  ever-useful  bamboo,  and  in- 
cludes one  internode,  i.  c.  the  space  between 
two  knote. 

The  mouthpiece  is  narrow  and  oblong,  and 
the  maker  has  possessed  sufficient  knovnedge 
of  sound  to  cut  out  a  large  scooped  piece 
from  the  middle  of  the  instrument.  The 
owner  seems  to  have  prized  this  flute  ex- 
ceedingly, as  he  has  covered  it  with  elaborate 
patterns.  It  is  blown  like  our  own  flute, 
and  the  sound  which  it  produces  is  loud,  full, 
but,  if  musical,  is  melancholy  also,  and  much 
resembles  the  wailing  sound  produced  by 
blowing  into  the  mouth  of  a  soda-water 
bottle.  The  length  of  this  flute  is  fourteen 
inches. 

The  natives  also  make  a  flute  of  the  leg 
bone  of  the  jaguar,  which  is  very  much 
prized,  the  spoils  of  the  jaguar  having  a  very 
high  value  among  them.  One  of  these  is 
shown  on  the  next  page.  The  Caribs  once 
used  human  bones  for  mis  purpose,  but  at  the 
present  time  are  content  with  jaguar  bones, 
as  equally  indicative  of  courage  and  skilL 

To  return  to  the  superstition  of  the 
Guianan  natives.  One  of  the  beings  which 
they  most  dread  is  the  water  mamma,  or 
Orchu.  This  is  an  unfortunate  being  who 
inhabits  the  water,  and  occasionally  shows 
herself,  though  in  different  forms,  sometimes 
even  assuming  that  of  the  horse,  but  often 
taking  that  of  the  manati.  The  Orehu  is  a 
female  spirit,  and  is  generally,  though  not 


always,  malicious,  and,  when  she  is  in  a  bad 
temper,  is  apt  to  rise  close  to  the  canoes,  and 
dr^  them  and  their  crews  under  water. 

The  legends  told  by  the  various  tribes  re- 
specting their  origin  are  very  curious,  as 
snowing  a  great  similarity  with  those  of 
other  parts  of  the  world  with  whom  there 
could  have  been  no  geographical  connexion. 
For  example,  the  legend  of  the  earth  sub- 
merged under  water,  through  the  disobe- 
dience of  some  of  its  inhabitants,  and  re- 
peopled  by  a  few  who  were  placed  in  a  safe 
spot  until  the  waters  subsided. 

One  of  the  strangest  of  their  legends  is 
told  by  Mr.  Brett  It  concerns  the  origin 
of  the  Warau  and  Carib  tribes. 

Originally  the  Waraus  lived  in  a  country 
above  the  sky,  where  they  had  all  they  could 
desire.  One  day  a  young  hunter  shot  an 
arrow  into  the  air,  and  when  he  came  to 
search  for  it,  found  a  deep  hole  through 
which  it  had  fallen.  Looking  down  through 
the  aperture,  he  saw  another  world  opened 
out  beneath  him,  and  was  seized  with  curi- 
osity to  visit  it.  Accordingly,  he  made 
himself  a  sort  of  ladder  of  rattan,  which  grows 
abundantly  in  the  upper  world  where  he 
lived,  and  descended  to  the  world  below. 

Here  he  remained  for  some  time,  revel- 
ling on  the  flesh  of  animals  hitherto  unknown 
to  nim.  After  a  while,  he  climbed  up  the 
kdder  with  great  trouble,  and  tola  his 
friends  the  wonders  which  he  had  seen. 
Struck  with  surprise  at  his  narrative,  and 
eager  to  partake  of  the  luxuries  which  he 
described,  the  whole  of  his  friends  deter- 
mined on  paying  a  visit  to  these  wondrous 
regions.  Accordingly,  they  descended  the 
ladder  in  safety,  except  the  last  of  their  num- 
ber, a  very  fat  man,  who,  in  trying  to  squeeze 
himself  through  the  aperture,  became  fixed 
in  it,  and  could  not  escape,  thus  shutting  off 
all  communication  between  the  two  worlds. 

Nothing  was  left  for  them  but  .to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  business,  and  first  of  all  to 
beseech  the  Great  Spirit  to  send  them  some 
water.  He  listened  to  their  entreaties,  cre- 
ated the  Essequibo,  the  Demerara,  and 
other  rivers,  and  made  for  the  special  use  of 
the  Waraus  a  small  lake  of  the  purest  water, 
of  which  thev  were  to  drink,  but  in  which 
they  were  forbidden  to  bathe. 

Now  it  happened  that  there  was  a  Warau 
family  of  four  brothers  and  two  sisters,  the 
latter  beautiful,  but  wilful  maidens.  They 
rebelled  against  the  prohibition,  plunged 
into  the  lake,  swam  to  a  pole  that  was 
planted  in  its  midst,  and  shook  it  The  pre- 
siding genius  of  the  lake  was  a  male  spirit, 
who  was  kept  prisoner  as  long  as  the  pole 
was  untouched,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  shaken 
the  spell  was  broken,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
lake  pounced  on  the  offending  maiden  and 
carried  her  off.  After  a  while  he  allowc<I 
her  to  rejoin  her  friends,  but  the  indignation 
of  her  brothers  was  very  great  when  they 
found  that  their  sister  was  aboat  to  become 
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nother,  and  they  determined  to  kill  the 
Id  when  it  was  horn.  However,  it  was  ex- 
ly  like  any  other  Warau  child,  and  so  they 
>wed  it  to  live. 

rfaoug:h  living  among  her  own  friends,  the 
1  could  not  forget  her  strange  lover,  and 
nt  off  again  to  him.  A  second  child  was 
m,  but  this  time  the  upper  parts  of  the 
iy  were  those  of  a  child,  and  the  lower 
rts  were  developed  into  a  water  snake, 
e  mother,  thouf;li  terrified  at  the  appear- 
56  of  her  offspring,  carried  it  off  into  the 
ods  and  cherished  it,  but  it  was  dis- 
rered  by  her  brothers,  who  pierced  it 
3i  their  arrows,  and  left  it  for  (^ad.  Her 
entiou,  however,  restored  it  to  life,  and  it 
iw  to  a  formidable  size.  The  brothers 
id  a  consultation,  and  at  last  surrounded 
transfixed  it  with  ^bowers  of  arrows,  and, 
make  sure  of  its  death  cut  it  to  pieces. 
*The  unhappy  Korobona  carefully  col- 

rl  the  remains  into  a  heap,  which  she 
continually  covered  with  fresh  leaves, 
guarded  with  tender  assiduity.  After 
ig  watching,  her  patience  was  rewarded, 
le  vej^e table  covering  began  to  heave  and 
mr  signs  of  life.  From  it  there  slowly 
ase  an  Indian  warrior  of  majestic  and  ter- 
lie  appearance.  His  color  was  of  a  bril- 
Ht  red,  he  held  bow  and  arrows  in  his 
kd.  and  was  otherwise  equipped  for  in- 
■it  battle. 

•"That  warrior  was  the  first  Carib,  the 
Hit  father  of  a  powerful  race.  He  forth- 
tti  commenced  the  task  of'revenge  for  tlie 
DDgs  sutlered  in  his  former  existence. 
dthcr  his  uncles,  nor  the  whole  Warau 
«  whom  they  summoned,  could  stand  be- 
e  him.  He  drove  them  hither  and  thitlier 
5  deer,  took  possession  of  such  of  their 
men  as  pleased  him,  and  bv  them  became 
father  of  brave  and  terrible  warriors  like 
iseU\  From  their  presence  the  un- 
>py  "Waraus  retired,  till  they  reached  the 
impy  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  forsaking 
se  pleasant  hunting  grounds  which  they 
1  occupied  on  their  first  descent  from 
iven.'' 

rhe  "Waraus  are  wonderfully  inventive 
th  regard  to  legends;  and  have  one  which 
worthy  of  notice,  if  only  for  the  fact  that 
Attributes  all  the  learning  of  the  white 
m  to  a  Warau  origin.  This  is  the  legend 
Abore.  "  Once  upon  a  time,"  there  was  a 
iry  ill-conditioned  female  spirit,  named 
owtd,  who  usually  preferred  the  form  of  a 
)g,  but  who  changed  herself  into  a  woman 
r  the  purpose  of  stealing  a  very  beautiful 
tie  boy  called  Abor^.  In  the  form  of  a 
man  she  obtained  access  to  the  house  of 
bord  's  mother,  whom  she  induced  to  leave 
e  child  tmder  her  care.  No  sooner  was 
e  alone  with  Abord  than  she  pulled  and 
netched  him  to  such  a  degree  that  in  a  few 
nrs  he  grew  as  much  as  he  would  have 
ne  in  several  years,  so  that  his  mother  re- 
diated  him  on  her  return. 


As  he  grew  to  manhood,  Abord  became 
the  slave  of  his  captor,  whom  he  thought  to 
be  his  mother,  until  he  was  undeceived  by  a 
friendly  spirit  who  met  him  in  the  forest 
After  trying  several  plans  for  escape,  and 
failing  in  them  all,  he  hit  upon  the  design  of 
making  a  canoe  of  wax.  He  was  aided  in 
this  task  by  the  fondness  of  Wowti  for 
honey,  in  search  of  which  the  unfortunate 
Abord  passed  nearly  the  whole  of  his  time. 
WowtA  received  the  combs  with  croaks  of 
delight,  and  as  she  threw  them  away  after 
eating  the  honey,  Aborc*  laid  the  wax  aside, 
until  ne  had  enough  for  a  canoe. 

As  soon  as  he  had  collected  a  sufiiciency 
of  wax,  Abord  called  his  mistress  to  look  at 
a  hollow  tree  filled  with  bee-comb.  She 
crept  into  the  tree  to  regale  herself  on  the 
honey,  and  was  imprisoned  by  the  crafty 
Abord,  who  fastened  up  the  aperture  so  that 
the  sorceress  could  not  escape,  loaded  his 
canoe  with  provisions,  and  set  off  for  a  land 
of  refuge.  He  sailed  far  awav  until  he  came 
to  a  strange  country  where  tne  people  were 
white,  naked,  uneducated,  and  utterly  bar- 
barous. He  taught  them  the  elements  of 
civilization,  showed  them  how  to  forge  iron, 
and  initiated  them  into  the  arts  and  sciences, 
for  which  the  white  man  was  now  so  distin- 
guished. 

In  that  far  land  he  still  lives,  and,  remem- 
bering the  yf&nts  of  his  fellow  countrymen, 
he  continually  sends  them  shiploads  of  the 
things  which  they  most  need.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bad  faith  of  those  to  whom  they 
are  delivered,  the  poor  "Waraus  are  obliged 
to  pay  for  everything  that  he  sends.  The 
moral  which  is  derived  from  this  legend  is, 
that  all  the  white  men  who  visit  the  Waraus 
ought  to  make  ui)  for  the  dishonesty  of  their 
countrj'men,  and  give  them  as  many  beads^ 
knives,  and  guns  as  they  can  procure. 

When  Mr.  Brett  first  heard  this  tale,  he 
thought  that  it  was  simply  an  ingenious  in* 
vention  ftamed  for  the  purpose  of  unlimited 
begging,  especially  as  the  narrator  asked  for 
a  shirt  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  the  storv,  and 
then  proceeded  to  request  a  whole  series  of 
other  articles.  He  found,  however,  by  ques- 
tioning different  natives,  that  the  legcntiwas 
realljr  a  national  one,  and  not  a  mere  inven- 
tion of  an  ingenious  native. 

There  is  evidently  a  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  the  two  portions  of  the  leg- 
end. The  first  part,  containing  the  adven- 
tures of  Abord,  is  evidently  ancient,  while 
the  second  part  is  as  evidently  modern,  and 
has  been  introduced  since  the  coming  of  white 
men  into  Guiana. 

In  the  disposal  of  the  dead  there  is  some 
little  variation.  The  mode  which  was  most 
prevalent  before  the  missionaries  introduced 
Christian  burial  among  them  was  as  follows: 
The  body  was  placed  in  a  net  and  sunk  in 
the  river,  where  the  whole  of  the  flesh  was 
quicldy  eaten  from  the  bones  by  the  ^vna. 
and  ouier  yoTaclouA  fts\i.   \S  \)ci^  ^^<aA  toshs^ 
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were  a  person  of  distinction,  the  skeleton 
was  then  removed  from  the  water,  dried, 
painted  red,  and  suspended  under  the  roof  of 
the  house. 

In  the  fifth  book  of  Herodotus,  chap,  xv., 
occurs  the  following  passage,  which  was 
long  thought  to  be  a  mere  invention  on  the 
part  of  the  historian.  After  enumeration  of 
the  various  nations  that  Megabazes  subdued, 
he  mentions  that  the  Persian  monarch  also 
endeavored  to  conquer  '*  those  wlio  live  upon 
the  Lake  Prasias  in  dwellings  contrived  after 
this  manner. 

*'  Planks  fitted  on  lofty  piles  are  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  lake,  with  a  narrow  en- 
trance from  the  mainland  by  a  single  bridge. 
These  piles  that  support  tlie  planks  all  tlie 
citizens  anciently  placed  there  at  the  common 
charge;  but  afterward  thev  established  a  law 
to  the  following  efll>ct :  'Whenever  a  man 
marries,  for  each  wife  he  sinks  three  piles, 
bringing  wood  from  a  mountain  called  Orbe- 
lus,' but  every  man  has  several  wives. 

"They  live  in  the  following  manner. 
Everv  man  has  a  hut  on  the  planks,  in 
which  he  dwells,  with  a  trap-door  closely 
fitted  in  the  planks,  and  leading  down  to  the 
lake.  They  tie  the  young  children  with  a 
cord  round*  the  feet,  fearing  lest  they  should 
fall  into  the  lake  beneath.  To  their  horses 
•  and  beasts  of  burden  they  give  fish  for  fod- 
der, of  which  there  is  such  abundance, 
that  when  a  man  has  opened  his  trap-door, 
he  lets  down  an  empty  basket  by  a  cord  into 
the  lake,  and,  atlter  waiting  a  short  time, 
draws  it  up  full  of  fish.-' 

In  these  words  the  old  historian  describes 
with  curious  exactitude  the  mode  of  life 
adopted  by  some  branches  of  the  Waraus 
and  Cariba.  Those  have  been  described  at 
some  length  bv  Humboldt,  in  his  "  Personal 
Narrative.''  The  large  tract  of  land  which 
forms  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco  possesses 
some  very  remarkable  characteristics.  It  is 
always  wet,  but  during  several  months  in 
the  year  it  is  com])letely  inundated,  the  river 
rising  to  an  astonisliing  heijjht,  and  covering 
with  water  a  tract  nearly  naif  as  large  as 
England.  This  seems  to  be  as  unpropitious 
a  spot  as  coulil  be  ailopted  for  human  habita- 
tions, and  yet  the  Waraus  (or  Guaranos,  as 
Humboldt  spells  the  word)  have  established 
themselves  there,  and  prefer  it  to  any  other 
locality,  probably  because  their  strange  mode 
of  life  enables  them  to  pass  an  existence  of 
freedom. 

Varying  much  in  the  height  to  which  it 
rises,  in  some  places  exceeding  fifty  feet,  the 
Orinoco  has  the  quality  of  rising  year  after 
year  to  the  same  height  in  the  same  place,  so 
that  when  a  mark  is  made  to  designate  the 
height  to  which  the  water  rose  in  one  year, 
the  same  mark  will  answer  year  after  year 
with  scarcely  the  slightest  cfeviation.  It  is 
evident  that  in  such  a  spot,  where  the  soil  is 
in  the  dry  season  nothing  but  mud,  and  in 


the  wet  season  is  forty  or  fifty  feet  under 
water,  only  a  very  j)eculiar  vegetation  can 
live.  This  is  the  Ita  (pronounced  Eetdh) 
palm,  belonging  to  the  genus  MauriUUj  a 
plant  which,  like  the  mangrove  of  Africa, 
requires  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  to  en- 
able it  to  develop  itself  fully.  The  native 
name  for  this  tree  is  Murichil 

A  brief  description  of  the  itd  palm  must 
be  given  before  we  proceed  further,  or  the 
reader  will  not  understand  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions under  which  these  water  dwellers 
live.  When  full  grown,  it  resembles  a  tall, 
cylindrical  pillar,  with  a  fan  of  ten  or  twelve 
vast  leaves  spreading  from  its  extreme  top. 
Each  leaf  is  some  ten  feet  in  width,  and  is 
supported  upon  a  huge  stem  about  twelve 
feet  in  lengtli,  looking  more  like  a  branch 
than  a  leaf-stem.  Indeed,  a  completti  leaf  is 
a  heavy  load  for  a  man.  At  regular  intervals 
the  whole  fan  of  leaves  falls  ofi*.  and  is  re- 
placed by  another,  the  tree  adding  to  its 
height  atevery  change  of  leaf,  until  the  stem 
is  nearly  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  fifteen  in 
circumterenre. 

Myriads  upon  myriads  of  these  marvellous 
trees  rise  amid  the  waters  of  the  Orinoco 
delta,  sometimes  clustered  into  scdid  nia.sses 
of  vegetation,  sometimes  scattered,  and  some- 
times drawn  up  in  devious  avenues,  accord- 
ing to  the  windings  of  the  muddy  channels 
that  even  in  the  dry  seasons  traverse  the 
country.  Whether  grouped  or  scattered,  the 
itd  flourishes  in  this  delta  to  su(rh  an  extent 
that  only  the  experienced  canoe  men  of  the 
place  can  navigate  their  barks  among  the 
tall  stems,  the  narrow  and  winding  chan- 
nels which  form  the  natural  paths  being 
completely  obliterated  by  the  waste  w 
water.  Any  stranger  who  tried  to  thread  this 
aquatic  forest  without  thc»  aid  of  a  native  guide 
would  soon  lose  himself  among  the  armies  of 
itil  palm,  and  perish  miserably  of  hunger. 
Yet  this  very  tree  supplies  to  the  Waraus  of 
the  Orinoco  not  only  all  the  necessaries,  but 
the  luxuries  of  life,  and  were  the  whole  tribe 
to  be  cut  off  from  the  mainland,  they  could 
support  themselves  without  the  least  diffi- 
culty, the  ita  palm  supj)lying  house,  food, 
drink,  clothing,  and  furniture. 

First,  as  to  the  house.  The  Warau  re- 
quires for  a  house  nothing  but  a  floor  and  a 
roof  In  the  examj)le  seen  on  page  1244, 
the  floor  is  supplied  by  the  earth,  but  it  is 
evident  that  in  a  house  built  in  a  locality 
where  the  ground  is  for  many  months  t<>- 
gether  thirty  or  forty  feet  beiieath  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  an  artificial  flooring  is 
needed.  The  Warau  architect,  therefore, 
proceeds  to  construct  his  house  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

Selecting  four  itd  trees  that  grow  near 
each  other  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and,  cut- 
ting away  any  of  the  intervening  trees,  he 
makes  use  of  these  four  as  the  corner  posts 
of  his  house.  He  knows  by  marks  leu  on 
the  trunks  the  precise  heiglit  to  which  the 
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win  rifle,  and  some  three  feet  or  so 
'  this  mark  he  builds  his  floor,  cutting 
notches  in  the  trunk.  In  these  notches 
id  beams  made  from  the  stems  of  the 
it£  palms,  and  lashed  tightly  in  their 
I  by  ropes  made  of  itd  fibre. 
these  beams  arc  laid  a  number  of 
pieces,  sometimes  made  from  the  split 
■ybut  usually  being  nothing  more  than 
i^ntic  leaf-stems  which  have  been  al- 
mentioned,  and  which  are  when  dry 
li^ht,  very  tough,  and  very  elastic 
I  cross-pieces  are  tied  firmly  together, 
(titute  the  essential  part  of  the  floor, 
is  placed  a  layer  of  palm  leaves, 
»ii  the  leaves  is  a  thick  coating  of  mud, 
soon  dries  under  the  tropical  sun, 
IS  a  smooth,  hard,  and  firm  flooring, 
ill  bear  a  fire  without  risk  of  dam- 
ie  wooden  structure  below.  Ten  or 
feet  above  the  floor  the  Warau  con- 
a  roof  of  palm  leaves,  the  corners  of 
are  supported  by  the  same  trees 
»hold  the  house,  and  then  the  chief 
the  native  architect  are  over.  An 
tion  on  pa^e  1244  shows  the  scenery 
-inoco  delta  and  the  architecture  of 
:e  dwellers.    So  much  for  the  house 

by  the  itd  palm. 
is  supplied  by  it  in  various  forms. 
lere  is  the  fruit,  which,  when  ripe,  is 
as  an  ordinary  apple,  many  hun- 
which  are  developea  on  the  single 
produced  by  this  free.  Next,  there 
ik  of  the  tree  and  its  contents.  If 
it  longitudinally  at  the  time  when 
rer  branch  is  just  about  to  burst  from 
reloping  spatlie,  a  large  quantity  of 
L-like  substance  is  found  within  it. 
treated  like  the  cassava,  and  fur- 
I  a  sort  of  bread  called  yuruma. 
ok  is  also  obtained  from  the  it^,palm. 
the  trunk  is  drawn  a  sap,  which, 
lat  of  the  maguey  or  great  American 
■ji  be  fermented,  and  then  it  becomes 
eating  in  quality.  Another  kind  of 
is  procured  from  the  fruit  of  the  itd, 
is  bruised,  thrown  into  water,  and 
id  to  ferment  for  a  while.  When  fer- 
ktion  has  proceeded  to  a  sufllcient  ex- 
ile liquor  is  strained  through  a. sieve 
of  itd  fibre,  and  is  thus  ready  for  con- 
Aon. 

I  small  amount  of  clothing  required 
)ie  Warau  is  also  obtained  from  the 
te  membrane  of  the  young  leaf  being 
led  off  and  woven  into  a  simple  fab- 

xn  the  same  tree  the  Warau  obtains  all 
nmiture.  Bows,  arrows,  and  spears  arc 
k  from  its  leafHstems,  the  canoe  in  which 
>es  fishing  is  made  from  a  hollow  itd 
k,  snd  the  lines  and  nets  are  both  fur- 
id  firom  the  same  tree,  as  is  also  the 
g  of  which  his  hammock  is  made.  That 
me  single  tree  should  be  able  to  supply 
le  wsntB  of  an  entire  population  is  the 
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more  extraordinary,  because  in  former  days 
the  Warau  had  no  iron  tools,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  a  tree  that  will  at  the  same  time 
furnish  all  the  necessaries  of  his  life,  and  be 
of  such  a  character  that  it  can  be  worked  by 
the  rude  stone  implements  which  the  Warau 
had  to  use  belbre  he  obtained  iron  from  the 
white  men. 

It  may  readilv  be  imagined  that  the  Wa- 
raus  who  inhabit  this  strange  region  are 
lower  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than  those 
w^ho  live  on  dry  land,  and,  to  use  the  words  of 
Humboldt,  "  in  the  lowest  grades  of  man^s 
development  we  find  the  existence  of  an  en- 
tire race  dependent  upon  almost  a  single 
tree,  like  certain  insects  which  are  confined 
to  particular  portions  of  a  flower." 

TiiE  Waraus  are  not  the  only  lake  dwellers 
of  Southern  America.  At  the  extreme  north 
of  this  half  of  the  continent  there  is  a  prov- 
ince which  derives  its  name  from  the  mode 
of  life  adopted  by  the  savage  tribe  which 
dwells  upon  the  waters  of  a  lake.  On  the 
north- wefit<jrn  coast  of  Venezuela  there  is  a 
large  gulf,  called  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo,  the 
name  having  been  given  to  it  by  the  Spanish 
discoverers  m  honor  of  a  native  chief  whom 
thev  met  on  its  shores.  Close  to  the  ^ulf, 
ancl  only  separated  from  it  bv  a  narrow,  is  a 
vast  fresh-water  lake,  fed  oy  the  streams 
that  pour  from  the  mountains  which  sur- 
round it  The  shape  of  this  lake  has  been 
well  compared  to  that  of  a  iews-harp,  with 
a  rather  elongated  neck,  and  the  depth  of 
its  water  varies  in  a  most  remarkable  man- 
ner. 

From  the  sides  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
shelves  almost  imperceptibly  for  a  great  dis- 
tance, so  that  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  shore,  a  man  would  be  able 
to  walk  with  his  head  above  the  surface. 
Suddenly,  and  without  the  least  warning, 
the  bed  of  the  lake  dips  into  almost  un- 
fathomable depths,  so  that,  though  a  man 
might  be  barely  submerged  above  his  waist, 
a  single  step  will  plunge  him  into  water  so 
deep  that  the  tallest  spire  ever  built  would 
be  plunged  far  below  the  surface. 

Over  the  surface  of  this  lake  dwell  nu- 
merous human  beings,  and,  even  at  the 
present  day,  when  the  number  of  the  inhab- 
itants has  been  much  decreased,  upon  its 
waters  are  no  less  than  four  large  villages, 
beside  numerous  detached  dwellings  formed 
in  the  various  bays  which  indent  its  shores. 

The  reason  for  thus  abandoning  the  dr^ 
land  and  taking  to  the  water  is  a  very  curi- 
ous one,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  a  single 
word  —  mosquitoes.  These  tiny  but  most 
annoying  insects  are  found  in  clouds  around 
the  edge  of  the  lake,  some  species  flyinsr  by 
night  and  others  by  day,  so  that  at  no  hour 
is  there  the  least  respite  from  their  attacks. 
Fortunately,  they  need  the  protection  of  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  that  fringes  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  and  not  being  very  enduring  <^ 
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wing,  are  obliged  to  rest  at  intervals  in  their 
flight.  They  therefore  keep  to  the  shore, 
and  do  not  venture  to  any  great  distance 
over  the  water.  Knowing  this  characteris- 
tic of  the  insect,  the  natives  manage  to  evade 
them  by  making  their  dwellings  behind  the 
range  of  the  mosquito's  flight 

In  building  these  curious  habitations,  the 
lake  dweller  of  Maracaibo  is  forced  to  em- 
ploy a  greater  skill  in  architecture  than  is 
needed  by  the  Waraus  of  the  Orinoco  delta. 
In  that  muddy  delta,  formed  by  the  alluvium 
washed  down  by  the  river,  the  iti  palm 
abounds,  and  forms  natural  pillars  for  the 
house;  but  the  Lake  Maracaibo  furnishes 
no  such  assistance,  and  the  native  archi- 
tect is  therefore  obliged  to  drive  piles  into 
the  bed  of  the  lake  in  order  to  raise  his 
floor  above  the  level  of  the  water. 

It  is  evidently  needful  that  these  piles 
should  be  made  of  wood  which  will  not  per- 
ish by  the  action  of  the  water,  and  upon  the 
shores  of  the  lake  grows  a  tree  which  sup- 
plies precisely  the  kind  of  timber  that  is 
required.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  iron- 
wood  trees,  and  its  scientific  name  is  Onia- 
cum  arboreum.  It  is  a  splendid  tree,  rising 
to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet  or  so,  and 
having  wood  so  hard  that  it  will  turn  the 
edge  of  an  axe.  The  natives,  however, 
manage  to  fell  these  trees,  to  cut  them  into 
proper  lengths,  and  to  drive  them  firmly 
into  the  bed  of  the  lake,  where  they  become 
even  stronger  by  submersion,  being  covered 
in  course  of  years  with  an  incrustation  of 
lime,  which  makes  them  look  as  if  they  had 
been  actually  converted  into  stone. 

On  these  piles  are  laid  cross-beams  and 
planks  of  lighter  wood,  and  when  a  strong 
roof  and  light  walls  have  been  added,  the 
house  is  complete.     All  the   parts  of  the 


house  are  lashed  together  with  green  sipo, 
which  contracts  when  dry,  and  binds  the 
various  portions  as  with  bands  of  iron. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  numbers 
of  these  houses  are  gathered  together  into 
villages.  When  the  Spaniards  first  entered 
the  Gulf  of  Maractaibo,  and  came  within 
view  of  the  lake,  they  were  struck  with 
amazement,  at  these  habitations,  and  called 
the  place  Venezuela  —  f .  e.  Little  Venice  — 
a  name  which  has  since  been  extended  to 
the  whole  of  the  lar^e  province  which  is 
now  known  bv  that  title. 

It  is  on  this  lake  that  the  gourd  system 
of  duck  catching  is  carried  to  the  greatest 
perfection.  Great  quantities  of  ducks  fre- 
quent its  waters,  but  they  are  shy  of  man, 
and  will  not  allow  him  to  come  near  them. 
The  natives,  however,  manage  to  catch 
them  by  hand,  without  even  employing  a 
snare.  They  take  a  number  of  large  ^ouras, 
scrape  out  the  inside,  and  set  them  floating 
on  the  lake.  At  first  the  timid  birds  are 
afraid  of  the  gourds  and  avoid  them,  bat 
after  a  while  they  become  accustomed  to 
them,  and  allow  them  to  float  freelj'  among 
their  ranks. 

The  Indian  then  takes  a  similar  gourd 
and  puts  it  over  his  head,  having  previouslj 
cut  a  couple  of  holes  through  which  he  can 
see.  He  slips  quietlv  into  the  water,  and 
makes  his  way  toward  the  duck,  taking  caw 
to  keep  the  whole  of  his  body  submerged. 
As  soon  as  he  gets  among  them,  he  grasps 
the  nearest  duck  by  the  legs,  jerks  it  under 
water,  and  ties  it  to  his  girdle,  where  it  is 
soon  arowned.  He  then  makes  his  way  to 
another  duck,  and,  if  an  experienced  hand. 
will  capture  as  many  as  he  can  carry,  and 
yet  not  alarm  tho  survivors. 
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Before  passing  to  the  North  American 
tribes,  a  brief  notice  must  be  taken  of  Mex- 
ico. 

At  the  present  day  this  land  is  possessed 
of  a  sort  of  civilization  which  presents  no 
features  of  interest.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly 
by  a  mixed  people,  the  descendants  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors  having  contracted  alli- 
ances with  the  natives,  and  so  produced  a 
hybrid  race,  which  is  continually  retro- 
grading from  the  white  parentage,  and  as- 
suming more  of  the  aboriginal  type. 

The  failure  in  establishing  a  Mexican  em- 
pire was  entirely  due  to  the  question  of  race. 
Those  inhabitants  who  were  either  pure 
whites,  or  in  whom  the  white  blood  pre- 
dominated, were  naturally  desirous  to  have 
a  ruler  of  their  own  kind,  thinking  that  an 
empire  was  the  only  mode  of  civilizing  the 
land,  and  of  putting  an  end  to  the  constant 
civil  wars  and  repeated  changes  of  dynasty 
which  kept  back  their  most  jirolific  and  fer- 
tile land  from  developing  its  full  capabilities. 
But  in  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  the  Indian 
blood  predominated,  and  in  consequence  an 
empire  founded  on  the  principles  of  Eu- 
ropean civilization  was  as  irreconcilable  to 
them  as  would  be  the  rule  of  an  Indian  ca- 
cique in  Europe.  Such  an  empire  could  only 
be  held  by  force  of  arms,  and  as  soon  as  the 
bayonet  was  withdrawn  the  empire  fell.  We 
must,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  Mex- 
ico as  it  was  before  the  Spaniard  crushed 
out  her  civilization  and  destroyed  her  history. 

The  accounts  of  ancient  Mexico  are  most 
perplexing.  If  the  narratives  of  the  Span- 
ish conquerors  could  be  implicitly  trusted, 


nothing  would  be  simpler  than  to  condense 
them  into  a  consecutive  history.  But  it  is 
quite  certain  that  these  accounts  were  very 
much  exaggerated,  and  that  the  reality  fell 
very  far  short  of  the  romantic  tales  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors. 

The  foUowmg  is  an  abstract  of  the  nar- 
ratives put  forth  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
capital  was  situated  on  an  island  in  the  midst 
of  a  large  lake.  It  contained  twenty  thou- 
sand houses,  which  were  of  great  magnifi- 
cence. In  the  midst  was  the  emperor's 
palace,  built  of  marble  and  jasper,  and  of 
prodigious  extent.  It  was  adorned  with  foun- 
tains, baths,  and  statues,  and  the  walls  were 
covered  witn  pictures  made  of  feathers.  Not 
only  the  palace,  but  the  houses  of  the  ca- 
ciques, possessed  menageries  filled  with  all 
the  animals  of  the  country,  together  with 
museums  of  various  natural  curiosities. 

One  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  Mexico  was 
a  large  square,  daily  filled  with  merchants, 
who  came  to  buy  and  sell  the  various  works 
of  art  in  gold,  silver,  and  feathers  for  which 
the  Mexicans  were  famous.  Between  the 
city  and  the  borders  ot  the  lake  a  hundred 
thousand  canoes  were  continually  passing; 
besides  which  mode  of  transit  three  vast 
causeways  were  built  on  the  lake.  The 
capital  was  not  the  only  city  of  the  waters, 
for  more  than  fifty  large  cities  and  a  multi- 
tude of  villages  were  built  on  the  same  lake. 

The  dress  of  the  nobles  was  most  gorgeous, 
and  their  persons  were  adorned  with  ^old  and 
jewels  in  profusion.  Their  treasuries  were 
filled  with  the  precious  metals,  and  gold  was 
as  plentifiil  in  Mexico  as  copper  in  Europe. 
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That  these  statements  were  much  ex- 
aggerated is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  they  were 
not  pur&  inveutions,  and  had  all  some  foun- 
dation in  tat't  For  exami^le,  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  ancient  Mexicans  was  of  a 
Cyclopean  vastness,  as  is  proved  by  the  ruins 
which  are  now  almost  the  sole  memorials  of 
a  vanished  system  of  civilization.  There  is 
a  strong  resemblance  between  the  archi- 
tecture of  Mexico  and  that  of  Egvpt,  not 
only  in  its  massivcness,  but  in  the  frequent 
use  of  the  pyramid. 

One  of  tliese  pyramids  has  the  sides  ex- 
actly twice  as  long  as  those  of  the  large 
pyramid  of  Egypt.  This  is  the  great  pyramid 
tower  of  Cholula,  which  had  eight  stories, 
each  forming  a  platform  on  which  rested  the 
one  above  it,  so  that  it  closely  resianbled  the 
Temple  of  Belus  as  describecl  l)y  Herodotus. 
The  mterior  of  these  pyramidal  structures 
was  pierced  with  chambers,  galleries,  and 
flights  of  stairs,  probablv  the  habitations  of 
the  priests  who  served  ifie  txiuiples  and  per- 
formed those  terrible  human  sa(;rifices  which 
formed  an  important  part  of  their  religious 
system.  Viaducts  which  crossed  deep  val- 
leys, bridges,  and  roads,  remains  of  which 
are  still  in  existence,  testify  to  the  vanished 
civilization  of  the  Mexicans,  or,  as  some  eth- 
nologists think,  of  a  race  that  preceded 
them. 

Specimens  of  the  artistic  skill  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans  may  be  seen  in  tlie  magnilicent 
Christy  Collection.  There  is,  for  example, 
one  of  the  sacrificial  knives  with  which  the 
priests  laid  open  the  breast  of  the  human 
victim  in  order  to  tear  out  the  heart  and 
ofter  it  to  the  blood-loving  deity  of  the  temple. 
The  blade  of  this  instrument  is  obsidian,  and 
its  handle  is  a  marvellous  piece  of  mosaic 
work,  made  of  lai)i8  lazuli,  ruby,  and  other 
prcjcious stones.  Then  there  are  masks  matle 
of  similar  materials,  one  being  a  most  ghastly 
imitation  of  a  human  skull. 

The  skill  in  feather  working  still  survives, 
and  even  at  the  present  day  pictures  are 
made  so  exquisitely  from  humminj^-birds" 
feathers  that  they  seem,  at  a  little  distance, 
to  be  admirable  specimens  of  enamel. 

The  courage  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  was 
very  great.  They  opposed  their  naked 
breasts  to  the  mail-clacf  invaders,  and  their 
comparatively  feeble  weapons  to  the  dreaded 
fire-arms.  Even  the  horse,  which  at  first 
struck  terror  into  them  as  a  supernatural 
being,  soon  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  dread, 
and  there  is  a  story  that  they  captured  a 
horse  in  battle,  stabled  it  in  a  temple,  and 
treated  it  as  a  god,  feeding  it  with  daintily 
dressed  chickens  and  similar  dishes,  until  the 
poor  beast  was  starved  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

The  conduct  of  the  Aztecs  in  destroying 
their  once  venerated  Emperor  Montezuma, 
because  he  yielded  to  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
calm  endurance  of  his  warlike  successor 
Guatemozin,  when  stretched  on  the  fiery 
rack,  are  Bufflcient  InstanceB  of  the  courage 


possessed  by  the  Mexicans  when  Cortez  came 
into  the  country. 

The  real  prosperity  of  Mexico  is  to  come. 
There  is  every  capability  in  the  country, 
which  is  fertile  in  many  valuable  pro- 
ductions, —  cattle  and  horses,  for  example, 
both  of  which,  importations  from  Europe, 
have  multiplied  in  an  astonishing  manner, 
and  may  at  some  time  8ui)ply  half  Europe 
with  cheap  food,  hides,  and  beasts  of  burden. 

Insect  life  is  almost  as  valuable  as  that  of 
the  higher  and  larger  animals.  The  co- 
chineal insect  reproduces  itself  in  vast 
numbers,  and,  large  as  is  the  trade  in  this 
valuable  insect,  it  could  be  extended  almost 
indefinitely.  There  is  no  trouble  in  breed- 
ing the  iusect,  no  risk,  and  scarcely  auy 
capital  required.  It  feeds  upon  the  prickly 
pear,  a  plant  which  springs  up  luxuriantly 
if  but  a  leaf  be  stuck  in  the  ground. 

It  is  indeed  so  luxuriant,  that  riders  are 
forced  to  employ  a  peculiar  kind  of  stirrup, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  feet  from  being 
riddled  with  the  needle-like  thorns  with 
which  the  plant,  the  leaf,  and  fruit  are  cov- 
ered. One  of  these  curious  stirruj)s  is  shown 
in  illustration,  No.  1,  page  TifJo,  drawn  from 
niy  own  specimens,  which  was  brought  from 
Mexico  by  Sir  F.  Wetherell.    • 

It  is  cut  from  a  solid  block  of  woo<l,  and 
is  therefore  exceedingly  heavj\  A  hole  is 
cut  in  the  back  of  the  stirrup,  into  wbidi 
the  foot  can  be  thrust  nearly  half  way. 
Owing  to  the  size  and  weight  of  this  curious 
implement,  the  prickly  pears  are  pushed 
aside  as  the  rider  passes  among  them,  and 
thus  the  foot  and  ankle  are  protected  from 
the  slender  but  formidable  thorns  with  which 
they  are  armed.  The  stirrup  is  sometimes 
put  to  another  use,  and  employed  as  a  rough 
and  ready  drinking  cup.  The  front  of  the 
implement  is  covered  with  bold  and  grace- 
ful patterns,  the  eftect  of  which  is  often 
heightened  by  means  of  color.  In  my  own 
specimen  they  are  colored  with  blue,  scar- 
let, and  black. 

As  to  the  vegetable  products  of  Mexico, 
they  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  the 
principal  are  the  indigo,  the  chocolate^  and 
the  vanilla. 

Then  it  is  as  prolific  in  mineral  as  in  ani- 
mal wealth,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  energetic 
and  industrious  people,  the  yield  of  copper, 
iron,  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals  mignt  be 
almost  indefinitely  extended.  In  all  these 
productions  comparatively  little  labor  is  re- 
quired. Nature  gives  almost  gratuitously 
those  privileges  which  in  other  lands  cannot 
be  obtained  without  the  expenditure  of  time, 
labor,  and  money. 

The  past  civilization  of  Mexico  has  van- 
ished never  to  return.  Its  present  is  a 
comparative  failure.  The  fhture  is  yet  to 
be  seen,  but  it  may  even  eclipse  the  van- 
ished glories  of  the  past  if  euiaed  b}'  tfaoee 
who  understand  the  epoch,  3ie  counby,  and 
the  race. 
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It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  shore  districts,  America 
is  inhabited  from  the  extreme  south  to  ex- 
treme north  by  the  same  race. 

The  various  tribes  into  which  that  race  is 
divided  are  naturally  varied  according  to 
the  locality  and  climate  of  the  ^pot  which 
they  inhabit.  Those,  for  example,  who  live 
in  the  perpetual  snow  and  ice  of  either  the 
extreme  north  or  south  are  naturally  dif- 
ferent in  manners  and  customs  from  those 
who  inhabit  the  tropical  centre  of  America. 
Then,  even  in  similar  climate,  there  is  very 
definite  modification  according  to  loctdity. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  for  ex- 
ample, differ  materially  from  the  dwellers  of 
the  plain,  while  those  tribes  who  live  in  the 
forests  differ  from  both. 

Yet  they  are  all  members  of  one  and  the 
same  great  race,  and  whether  in  the  Esqui- 
maux of  the  north,  the  Amazonian  of  the 
tropics,  or  the  Patagonian  of  the  extreme 
south,  all  display  the  same  race  charac- 
teristics. 

The  color  of  the  skin  is  deep  copper  red, 
the  cheek-bones  are  prominent,  the  nose 
mostly  aquiline,  the  forehead  rather  reced- 
ing, and  the  eyes  apparently  small,  this 
latter  characteristic  being  due  to  the  contin- 
ual exposure  to  the  sun,  and  to  the  smoky 
atmosphere  of  the  huts.  The  beard  is  very 
deficient,  and  even  those  few  hairs  that 
make  their  i^pearance  are  carefully  eradi- 
cated with  tweezers.   Sometimes  an  old  man 


who  is  careless  about  his  personal  appear- 
ance allows  his  beard  to  grow,  but  in  that 
case  it  is  very  scanty,  thin,  and  never  reaches 
any  great  length. 

The  hair  of  the  head  contrasts  strongly 
with  that  of  the  face,  being  very  long  an4 
fine,  in  some  of  the  tribes  attaining  an  al- 
most incredible  length.  The  Crow  tribe  are 
remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  their  hair,  which  in  some  of  the 
warriors  actually  trails  on  the  ground  as 
they  walk.  They  pride  themselves  so  much 
on  this  peculiarity,  that  in  1833  their  chief 
received  both  his  name  of  Longhair  and  his 
office  from  his  wonderful  tresses.  The  hair 
of  this  man  was  carefully  measured  by  some 
white  travellers,  who  had  lived  in  his  lodge 
for  months  together,  and  was  found  to  be 
ten  feet  seven  mches  in  length. 

He  did  not  allow  it  to  hang  at  its  full 
length  except  on  occasions  of  ceremony, 
but  kept  it  carefully  wound  with  a  broad 
leather  strap,  and  made  up  into  a  bundle 
weighing  several  pounds.  Usually  this  bun- 
dle was  carried  under  his  arm  or  in  the 
bosom  of  his  robe,  but  on  creat  occasions 
the  hair  was  let  down  to  its  full  length,  and 
carefhlly  smoothed  with  bear's  grease,  and 
allowed  to  trail  on  the  ground  several  feet 
behind  the  owner  as  he  proudly  stalked 
along. 

Several  other  tribes,  such  as  the  Blackfeet 

So  called  from  the  dark  moccasins  which 
ey  wear),  have  very  long  hair,  of  which 
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they  arc  exceedingly  proud,  and  those  indi- 
viduals whose  locks  do  not  reach  the  stand- 
ard of  beauty  arc  in  the  habit  of  splicing 
false  hair  to  their  own  tresses. 

The  Mandans,  of  whom  we  shall  hear 
much  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  the 
Sioux,  and  the  Minatarees,  arc  all  distin- 
guished by  this  peculiarity,  though  none  of 
them  i)ossess  it  so  abundantly  as  the  Crows. 
When  Mr.  Catlin  was  staymg  among  the 
Minatarees,  a  partv  of  Crow^s  came  to  visit 
them,  and  excitedf  the  admiration  of  their 
hosts  by  their  magnificent  hair.  One  of 
them  possessed  so  picturesque  an  appear- 
ance tliat  the  artist  traveller  transferred 
him  at  once  to  canvas,  and  the  engraver  has 
reproduced  the  sketch  for  the  reader  on  the 
1284th  page.  The  following  is  Mr.  Catlings 
account  of  this  splendid  specimen  of  the 
North  American  Indian  :  — 

"  I  think  I  have  said  that  no  part  of  the 
human  race  could  present  a  more  pictu- 
resque and  thrilling  appearance  on  horse- 
back than  a  party  of  Crows  rigged  out  in 
all  their  plumes  and  trappings  —  galloping 
about  and  veiling  in  what  they  call  a  war 
parade,  i.  e.  in  a  sort  of  tournament  or  sham 
fight,  passing  rapidly  through  the  evolutions 
of  battle,  and  vaunting  forth  the  wonderful 
character  of  their  military  exploits.  This  is 
an  amusement  of  which  they  are  exces- 
sively fond;  and  great  preparations  are  in- 
variably made  for  these  occasional  shows. 

'•^  No  tribe  of  Indians  on  the  continent  are 
better  able  to  produce  a  pleasing  and  thrill- 
ing effect  in  these  scenes,  not  any  more  vain, 
and  consequently  better  prepared  to  draw 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  them,  than 
the  Crows.  They  may  be  iustly  said  to  be 
tlic  most  beautifully  clad  of  all  the  Indians 
in  these  regions,  and,  bringing  from  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  a  fine  and 
spirited  breed  of  the  wild  horses,  have  been 
able  to  create  a  great  sensation  among  the 
Minatarees,  who  nave  been  paying  them  all 
attention  and  all  honors  for  some  days  past 

"  From  amongst  these  showy  fellows  who 
have  been  entertaining  us,  and  pleasing 
themselves  with  their  extraordinary  feats 
of  horsemanship,  I  have  selected  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous,  and  transferred  him  and 
his  horse,  with  arms  and  trappings,  as  faith- 
fully as  I  could  to  the  canvas^  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  world,  who  will  learn  vastly 
more  from  lines  and  colors  than  they  could 
from  oral  or  written  delineations. 

'•'•  I  have  painted  him  as  he  sat  for  me, 
balanced  on  his  leaping  wild  horse,  with  his 
shield  and  quiver  slung  on  his  back,  and  his 
long  lance,  decorated  with  the  eagle's  quills, 
trained  in  his  right  hand  His  shirt  and  his 
leggings,  and  moccasins  were  of  the  moun- 
tam-goat  skins,  beautifully  dressed;  and 
their  seams  everywhere  fringed  with  a  pro- 
flision  of  scalp-locks  taken  from  the  heads  of 
his  enemies  slain  in  battle.  His  long  hair, 
which  reached  ahnost  to  the  ground  while 


he  was  standing  on  his  feet,  was  now  lifted 
in  the  air,  anJ  floating  in  black  waves  over 
the  hips  of  his  leaping  charger.  On  his  head, 
and  over  his  shining  black  locks,  he  wore  a 
magnificent  crest,  or  headdress,  made  of  the 
quills  of  the  war  eagle  and  ermine  skins,  and 
on  his  horse's  head  was  another  of  equal 
beauty,  and  precisely  the  same  in  pattern 
and  material. 

"'  Added  to  these  ornaments  there  were 
yet  many  others  which  contributed  to  his 
picturesque  appearance,  and  amongst  them 
a  beautiful  netting  of  various  colors,  that 
completely  covered  and  almost  obscured  the 
horse's  head  and  neck,  and  extended  over  its 
back  and  its  hips,  terminating  in  a  most  ex- 
travagant and  magnificent  crupper,  em- 
bossed and  fringed  with  rows  of  beautiful 
shells  and  porcupine  quills  of  various  colors. 

"With  all  these  picturesque  ornaments 
and  trappings  upon  and  about  him,  with  a 
noble  figure,  and  the  bold  stamp  of  a  wild 
yentletnan  on  his  face,  added  to  the  rage  and 
spirit  of  his  wild  horse,  in  time  with  whose 
leaps  he  issued  his  startling  though  smoth- 
ered yelps,  as  he  gracefully  leaned  to  and 
fro,  leaving  his  plume  and  his  plumage,  his 
long  locks  and  his  fringes,  to  float  in  the 
wind,  he  galloped  about;  and  felt  exceeding 
pleasure  in  displaying  the  extraordinary  skiU 
which  a  lifetime  of  practice  and  experiment 
had  furnished  him  in  the  beautiful  art  of  rid- 
ing and  managing  his  horse,  as  well  as  in  dis- 
playing to  advantage  his  weapons  and  onu^ 
ments  of  dress,  by  giving  them  the  grace  of 
motion,  as  they  were  brandished  in  the  air 
and  floating  in  the  wind." 

Although  the  hair  is  generally  black,  it 
sometimes  takes  various  colors,  tfie  Mandan 
tribe  being  the  most  remarkable  for  this  pe- 
culiarity. Some  of  them,  even  though  quite 
young,  have  the  hair  of  a  bright  silver  gray, 
or  even  white.  The  men  dislike  this  kind  of 
hair  in  their  own  sex,  and  when  it  occurs  try 
to  disguise  it  by  a  plentiful  use  of  red  or  black 
earth  mixed  with  glue.  The  women,  on  the 
contrary,  are  very  proud  of  such  hair,  and 
take  every  opportunity  of  displaying  its 
beauties.  'Generally  a  woman  wears  the 
hair  in  two  plaits,  which  are  allowed  to  fall 
down  the  back  over  on  each  side  of  the 
head;  but  when  they  wish  to  appear  to  the 
best  advantage,  they  rapidly  unplait  it,  pass 
their  fingers  through  it  in  the  manner  of  a 
comb,  and  spread  it  as  widely  as  possible 
over  the  shoulders.  They  always  part  it  in 
the  middle  and  fill  the  line  of  parting  with 
red  paint 

The  silver  gray  hair  is  reraarkaLle  for  its 
coarseness,  in  which  respect  it  seems  like  a 
horse's  mane,  while  the  dark  colored  hair  is 
quite  soft.  Among  the  Mandans  idmost 
every  shade  of  hair  is  found  between  white, 
brown,  and  blacky  but  there  is  never  the 
least  tinge  of  red  m  it 

The  Mandan  men  have  a  curious  habit  of 
dividing  their  long  hair  into  flat  tresses,  two 
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Inches  or  so  in  width,  and  filling  each  tress 
at  intervals  of  an  inch  with  vermilion  and 
glue,  so  as  to  keep  them  separate.  These 
patches  of  glue  and  earth  become  very  hard, 
and  are  never  removed.  The  hair  thus 
treated  is  drawn  tightly  over  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  allowed  to  tall  down  the  back  in 
parallel  tresses,  which  mostly  reach  to  the 
knee,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  ground. 

The  government  of  these  tribes  is  of  a 
similar  character  throughout.  Each  tribe 
has  at  its  head  a  chief,  whose  office  is  usually, 
but  not  always,  hereditar3^  Provided  the 
eldest  son  of  a  chief  be  tolerably  well 
qualified  for  the  post,  he  is  suffered  to  as- 
sume the  leadership  when  his  father  dies^or 
becomes  too  old  for  work.  Should  the  tribe 
be  dissatisfied  with  him,  they  elect  a  leader 
from  among  the  sub-chiefs.  There  is  often 
a  double  system  of  government,  two  chiefs 
of  equal  power  being  appointed,  one  of 
whom  manages  all  matters  of  war,  and  the 
other  effects  the  administration  of  domestic 
policy. 

It  often  happens  that,  although  the  head 
chief  of  the  tribe  is  nominally  the  ruler,  and 
holds  the  first  place,  the  real  power  lies  in 
the  second  or  third  chief,  who  pavs  to  his 
superior  every  deference  which  is  clue  to  his 
position,  but  is  practically  the  leader  and 
commander  of  the  tribe.  This  was  the  case 
among  the  Mandans  when  Mr.  Catlin  visited 
them.  The  head  chief,  though  a  man  of 
abilities  and  courage,  and  therefore  respected 
and  feared  by  the  people,  was  by  no  means 
loved  by  them,  on  account  of  his  haughty 
and  overbearing  demeanor.  The  real  leader 
of  the  tribe  was*  the  second  chief,  named 
Mah-to-toh-pa,  i.  e,  the  Four  Bears,  a  name 
which  he  got  from  an  exclamation  of  the 
enemy,  who  said  that  he  came  at  them  ^^  like 
four  bears."  Some  of  the  adventures  of  this 
extraordinary  man  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  following  pages. 

Great  as  is  the  power  of  the  chief,  it  is 
much  more  limited  than  that  which  is  en- 
joyed by  the  chiefs  of  the  African  tribes. 
The  American  chief  has  no  control  over  life, 
or  limb,  or  liberty.  He  takes  the  lead  in 
council,  and  if  an  offender  be  cited  before 
the  councillors,  his  voice  carries  great  weight 
with  it,  but  nothing  more.  Should  he  be  the 
war  chief,  he  cannot  compel  a  single  man  to 
follow  him  to  battle,  nor  can  he  punish  one 
of  his  followers  for  deserting  him.  Any  of 
the  warriors,  even  the  very  youngest,  may 
follow  or  desert  his  chief  as  he  pleases,  the 
principal  check  against  desertion  being  the 
contempt  with  which  a  warrior  is  sure  to  be 
regarded  if  he  leaves  a  chief  who  is  worthy 
of  his  office. 

The  chiefs  have,  as  a  rule,  no  advantage 
over  the  other  members  of  the  tribe  in  point 
of  wealth.  A  chief  would  soon  lose  the 
popularity  on  which  his  influence  depends 
fl  he  were  to  amasB  wealth  for  himself.    By 


virtue  of  his  office,  he  has  a  larger  house  or 
tent  than  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  and  he  gene- 
rally possesses  a  few  more  wives.  But  he 
is  often  actually  poorer  than  most  of  the 
warriors,  thinking  himself  bound  in  honor 
to  distribute  among  the  tribe  the  spoils  that 
he  takes  in  war.  Many  chiefs  even  dress 
worse  than  the  warriors  under  their  com- 
mand, so  as  not  to  excite  envy,  and  only 
assume  their  splendid  dress  of  office  on  great 
occasions. 

The  question  of  dress  is  really  an  impor- 
tant one.  Varying  as  it  does  among  the  dif- 
ferent tribes,  there  is  a  general  character 
which  runs  through  the  whole. 

Every  man  without  distinction  wears  a 
scanty  dress  much  like  the  "  cheripa  "  which 
has  already  been  described,  but  is  very  much 
smaller.  In  battle  or  hunting,  and^  in  all 
cases  in  which  exertion  is  required,  he  con- 
tents himself  with  this  single  garment;  but 
when  he  is  enjoying  himself  at  nome,  he  as- 
sumes his  full'  costume.  He  wears  a  pair  of 
leggings  reaching  to  the  hips,  and  falling  as 
low  as  the  ankles,  sometimes  spreading  well 
over  them.  These  leggings  are  mostljr 
adorned  with  little  bells,  bits  of  fur,  or  simi- 
lar decorations;  and  if  the  wearer  be  a  suc- 
cessful warrior,  he  fringes  them  along  the 
sides  with  tufts  of  hair  taken  from  the  head 
of  a  slain  enemy. 

He  has  also  a  loose  coat  descending  to  the 
knees,  and  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner 
with  feathers  or  scalp-locks,  and,  when  the 
owner  has  performed  any  conspicuous  feat 
of  valor,  he  makes  a  rude  painting  of  the 
event.  This  answers  thp  same  purpose  as 
the  Victoria  Cfoss  among  ourselves.  Al- 
though it  is  conferred  by  me  man  himself,  it 
is  equally  valuable.  No  man  would  dare  to 
depict  on  his  robe  any  deed  of  valor  which 
he  had  not  performed,  as  he  would  be  chal^ 
lenged  by  the  other  warriors  to  prove  his 
right  to  the  decoration,  and,  if  he  failed  to  do 
so,  would  be  utterly  scorned  by  them.  The 
chief  Mah-to-toh-pa  represented  on  his  robe 
a  series  of  events  in  which  he  had  killed  XiO 
less  than  fourteen  of  the  enemy  with  his  own 
hand.  Sometimes,  when  the  tribe  uses  skin 
huts  or  wigwams,  the  warriors  also  paint 
their  adventures  upon  the  walls  of  their 
dwellings. 

From  a  similar  spirit  the  scars  and  wounds 
received  in  war  are  kept  covered  with  scar- 
let paint,  and  when  a  man  has  succeeded  in 
killing  a  grizzly  bear  he  is  entitled  to  wear 
its  skin,  claws,  and  teeth.  The  usual  mode 
of  so  doing  is  to  string  the  claws  into  neck- 
laces and  hracelets,  and  to  make  the  skin 
into  robes.  Sometimes  they  dress  the  skin 
without  removing  the  claws,  and  wear  it  m 
such  a  fashion  that  the  claws  are  conspicu- 
ously seen.  Owin^  to  the  extreme  ferocity, 
strength,  and  cunmng  of  the  bear,  to  kill  one 
of  these  animals  is  considered  equivalent  to 
killing  a  warrior,  and  the  claw  necklace  is  as 
honorable  an  ornament  as  tiie  much  prized 
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scalp.  Some  of  the  most  valiant  hunters 
have  killed  several  of  these  animals,  and  it  is 
a  point  of  honor  with  them  to  appear  on 
^reat  occasions  with  all  their  spoils,  so  that 
uiey  have  to  exercise  considerable  ingenu- 
ity, and  display  some  forty  huge  claws  about 
their  persons  in  a  sufficiently  conspicuous 
manner. 

All  the  dress  of  a  North  American  Indian 
is  made  of  skin,  mostly  that  of  the  deer,  and 
in  dressing  it  the  natives  are  unrivalled,  con- 
triving to  make  a  leather  which  is  as  soft  as 
silk,  is  nearly  white,  and  which  may  be  wet- 
ted and  dried  any  number  of  times  without 
beconiinff  harsh. 

The  skin  is  first  washed  in  strong  lye, 
made  of  wood-ashes  and  water,  so  as  to 
loosen  the  hair,  which  is  then  scraped  off. 
The  hide  is  next  stretched  tightly  upon  the 
ground  upon  a  frame,  or  by  means  of  a 
number  of  wooden  pegs  driven  firmly  into 
the  ground.  In  this  position  it  remains  for 
several  davs,  the  brains  of  the  animal  being 
sprea^l  thfckly  upon  it,  and  rubbed  into  it. 
The  next  process  is  to  scrape  it  carefully 
with  a  blunt  knife  made  or  the  shoulder- 
blade  of  the  bison,  the  native  tanner  press- 
ing heavily  upon  it,  and  scraping  every  por- 
tion of  the  hide. 

The  process  by  which  it  is  made  capable  of 
resisting  the  effects  of  water  has  yet  to  be 
undergone.  A  hole  is  made  in  the  ground, 
and  a  quantity  of  rotten  wood  is  piled  m  it, 
so  that  when  lighted  it  will  continue  to 
smoulder  for  a  long  time,  and  produce 
smoke,  but  no  flame.  Around  tne  hole 
are  stuck  a  number  of  sticks,  which  are 
then  tied  together  at  the  top,  so  as  to  make 
the  framework  or  a  sort  of  tent.  Tlie  wood 
is  then  set  on  fire,  the  hides  are  placed 
within  the  tent,  and  over  the  sticks  are 
wrapped  other  hides  carefully  fastened  to- 
gether, so  as  to  prevent  the  smoke  from 
escaping.  For  several  days  the  hides  are 
left  in  the  smoke,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  they  have  assumed  the  peculiar 
quality  which  has  been  described.  The 
whole  of  the  processes  are  conducted  by 
women,  manual  labor  being  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  a  man  and  a  warrior. 

•The  headdress  of  a  North  American  In- 
dian deserves  some  attention.  Variable  as 
are  the  modes  of  dressing  the  hair,  no  war- 
rior ever  wears  his  hair  short.  By  so  doing 
he  would  be  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of 
an  adversary.  When  a  warrior  is  killed,  or 
even  totally  disabled,  the  successful  adver- 
sary has  a  right  to  take  his  scalp,  in  which 
he  would  be  much  impeded  if  the  hair 
was  short.  Moreover,  he  would  lose  the 
honorable  trophy  with  which  he  is  entitled 
to  fringe  his  garments.  So  for  a  warrior  to 
wear  his  hair  short  would  be  a  tacit  ac- 
knowledgment that  ho  was  afraid  of  losing 
his  scalp,  and  all  the  men  therefore  always 
leave  at  least  one  lock  of  hair  attached  to  the 
crown  of  the  head. 


The  process  of  scalping  will  be  presently 
described,  when  we  treat  of  war. 

A  great  chief  always  wears,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  headdress  of  the  warrior,  a 
plume  of  eagle  feathers,  by  which  he  is  made 
as  conspicuous  as  possible,  so  that  the 
enemy  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising him.  The  form  of  plume  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  different  tribes.  That  of  the 
Crows  may  be  seen  in  an  illustration  on 
page  1284.  Tliat  of  the  Mandans  is  repre- 
sented on  the  following  page.  It  is  made 
of  a  long  strip  of  ermine,  to  which  are 
fastened  the  quill  feathers  of  the  war  eagle, 
so  as  to  form  a  crest  beginning  at  the  back 
of  the  head  and  descending  to  the  feet 
These  quills  are  so  valuable  that  a  perfect 
tail  of  the  war  eagle  is  consideredf  to  be 
worth  a  first-rate  horse. 

In  the  present  instance  two  horns  maybe 
seen  i)rojecting  from  the  headdress.  This 
is  a  decoration  very  rarely  seen,  and  only 
conferred  by  the  chief  and  council  upon  tw 
most  distinguished  warriors.  Even  the 
head  chief  will  not  be  able  to  assume  tfaem 
unless  by  the  general  vote  of  the  ooundL 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Mandans  the  second 
chief  wore  them,  while  the  head  chief  was 
not  privileged  to  do  so. 

Even  a  brave  may  w^ear  them,  though  be 
be  below  the  rank  of  chief. 

They  are  made  from  the  horns  of  the  bl* 
son  bull,  divided  longitudinally,  scraped 
nearly  as  thin  as  paper,  and  highly  polished. 
They  are  loosely  attached  at  the  base,  so 
that  they  can  be  fiung  backwanl  or  forward 
by  the  movement  of  the  head,  and  give  a 
wonderful  animation  to  t^e  action  of  the 
wearer  when  he  is  speaking. 

This  elaborate  headdress  is  very  seldom 
worn,  and  is  only  assumed  on  occasions  of 
special  state,  such  as  public  festivals,  war  pa- 
radcs,  or  the  visits  of  other  chiefs.  In  battle 
the  wearer  always  assumes  the  headdress 
by  way  of  challenge  to  the  enemy.  There 
is  good  reason  for  not  always  wearing  this 
dress.  I  have  worn  the  di'ess  formerly  used 
by  Mah-to-toh-pa,  and  found  it  to  be  hot, 
heavy,  and  inconvenient. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  dress  of  a  noted  w«r- 
rior,  we  may  take  that  of  a  mere  dandy,  a  few 
of  whom  are  sure  to  be  found  in  every  trib& 
They  are  always  remarkable  for  elegance  of 
person  and  effeminacy  of  nature,  having  the 
greatest  horror  of  exposing  themselves  to 
danger,  and  avoiding  equally  the  bear,  the 
bison,  and  the  armed  enemy.  Ck>nsequently 
they  may  not  deck  themselves  with  the  plu- 
mage of  the  war  eagle,  every  feather  of  wnich 
signifies  a  warrior  slain  by  the  warrior's  own 
hand.  Neither  may  they  adorn  their  necks 
with  the  claws  of  the  grizzly  bear,their  robes 
with  scalp-locks  and  paintings,  nor  their 
bodies  with  the  scarlet  streaks  that  tell  of 
honorable  wounds  received  in  battle. 

Such  ornaments  would  at  once  be  torn 
ftom  them  by  the  indignant  warriors  of  the 
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tribe,  and  they  are  forced  to  content  them- 
selves with  mountain  goat,  doe,  and  ermine 
skins,  swans'  down,  porcupine  quills,  and 
similar  articles  —  all  more  beautiful  than 
the  sombre  eagle  quills,  bears'  claws,  and 
scalp-locks  that  mark  the  brave. 

They  spend  their  whole  lives  in  idleness, 
and  do  not  oven  join  the  athletic  games  of 
which  the  Americans  are  exceedingly  fond, 
but  devote  their  whole  energies  to  the 
adornment  of  their  persons.  They  will  oc- 
cupy four  of  five  hours  in  making  their  toi- 
lets being  fastidious  as  to  the  arrangement 
of  every  hair  of  their  eyebrows,  and  trying 
by  the  inirror  the  effect  of  various  expres- 
sions of  countenance. 

Having  spent  the  whole  morning  in  this 
occupativ)n,  they  sally  out  on  their  horses, 
seated  on  white  and  soft  saddles,  beautifully 
ornamented  with  porcupine  quills  and  er- 
mine, and  lounge  about  the  village  for  an 
hour  or  two,  displaying  their  handsome  per- 
sons to  the  best  advantage.  They  then 
saunter,  still  on  horseback,  to  the  place 
where  the  young  warriors  are  practising 
athletic  exercises,  and  watch  them  for  an 
hour  or  two,  plying  all  the  while  their  tur- 
key-tail fans.  Fatigued  with  the  effort, 
they  lounge  home  again,  turn  their  horses 
loose,  take  some  refreshment,  smoke  a  pipe, 
and  fan  themselves  to  sleep. 

These  men  are  utterly  despised  by  the 
warriors,  as  Mr.  Catlin  found.  He  was 
anxious  to  procure  a  portrait  of  one  of  these 
mcM\  :  — 

"  Whilst  I  have  been  painting,  day  by 
day,  there;  have  been  two  or  three  of  these 
fops  continually  strutting  and  taking  their 
attitudes  in  front  of  my  door,  decked  out  in 
all  their  finery,  without  receiving  other  in- 
formation than  such  as  they  could  discover 
throu<xh  the  seams  and  cracks  of  my  cabin. 
The  chiefs,  I  observed,  passed  them  without 
notice,  and,  of  course,  without  inviting 
them  in;  and  they  seemed  to  figure  about 
my  door  from  day  to  day  in  their  best 
dresses  and  best  attitudes,  as  if  in  hopes 
that  I  would  select  them  as  models  for  my 
canvas.  It  was  natural  that  I  should  do  so, 
for  their  costume  and  personal  appearance 
were  entirely  more  beautiful  than  anything 
else  to  be  seen  in  the  village. 

"  My  plans  were  laid,  and  one  day,  when 
I  had  got  through  with  all  of  the  head  men 
who  were  willing  to  sit  to  be  painted,  and 
there  wore  two  or  three  of  the  chiefs  loung- 
ing in  my  room,  I  stepped  to  the  door,  and 
tapped  one  of  these  fellows  on  the  shoulder, 
who  took  the  hint,  evidently  well  pleased 
and  deliijhted  with  the  signal  and  honorable 
notice  I  had  at  length  taken  of  him  land  his 
beautiful  dress.  Readers,  you  cannot  imag- 
ine what  was  the  expression  of  gratitude 
which  beamed  forth  in  this  poor  fellow's 
face,  and  how  high  his  heart  beat  with  joy 
and  pride  at  the  idea  of  my  selecting  him  to 
be  immortal  alongside  of  the  chiefs  and 


worthies  whose  portraits  he  saw  ranged 
around  the  room;  and  by  which  honor  he  un- 
doubtedly considered  himself  well  paid  for 
two  or  three  weeks  of  regular  painting,  and 
greasing,  and  dressing,  and  standing  alter- 
nately on  one  leg  and  we  other  at  the  door  of 
my  premises. 

"Well,  I  placed  him  before  me,  and  a 
canvas  on  my  easel,  and  chalked  him  out  at 
full  length.  He  was  truly  a  beautiful  sub- 
ject for  the  brush,  and  I  was  filled  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

"  His  dress  from  head  to  foot  was  made  of 
the  skins  of  the  mountain  goat,  dressed  so 
neatly  that  they  were  almost  as  soft  and 
white  as  Canton  crape.  Around  the  bottom 
and  the  sides  it  was  trimmed  with  ermine,  and 
porcupine  quills  of  beautiful  dyes  garnished 
it  in  a  hundred  parts.  His  hair,  which  was 
long  and  spread  over  Ms  back  and  shoul- 
ders, extending  nearly  to  the  ground,  was 
all  combed  back,  ana  parted  on  his  fore- 
head like  that  of  a  woman.  He  was  a  tall 
and  fine  figure,  with  ease  and  grace  in  his 
movements  that  were  worthy  of  better  caste. 
In  his  left  hand  he  held  a  beautiful  pipe,  in 
his  right  hand  he  plied  his  fan,  and  on  bis 
wrist  was  attached  his  whip  of  elk-horn  and 
his  fly-brush,  made  of  tne  buffalo's  tail. 
There  was  nought  about  him  of  the  terrible, 
and  nought  to  shock  the  finest  and  chastest 
intellect." 

Unfortunately,  the  portrait  was  new 
taken,  for  the  chiefs  were  so  exceedingly 
offended  that  so  contemptible  a  being  should 
be  put  on  the  same  level  as  themselves  by 
being  painted,  that  they  left  the  hut  in  an^ry 
silence,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  effect 
that,  if  Mr.  Catlin  painted  the  portrait  of  so 
worthless  a  man,  he  must  destroy  all  the 
portraits  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors.  The 
message  was  also  given  to  the  obnoxious  in- 
dividual, who  at  once  yielded  the  point, 
walked  consequentially  out  of  the  hut,  and 
took  up  his  old  station  at  the  door  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened  to  disturb  his  equanimity. 

On  their  feet  the  American  Indians  wear 
moccasins,  t.  c.  shoes  made  of  soft  leather, 
the  sole  of  which  is  no  thicker  than  the 
upper  part  To  an  European  walking  in 
moccasins  is  at  first  very  fatiguing,  on  ae- 
count  of  the  habit  of  turning  out  the  toes. 
When,  however,  the  white  man  learns  to  walk 
as  the  natives  do,  with  his  toes  rather  turned 
in,  he  soon  finds  that  the  moccasin  is  a  better 
preservative  of  the  feet  than  the  European 
shoe,  with  its  thick  and  almost  inflexible 
sole. 

The  dress  of  the  women*  is  made  of  the 
same  materials  as  that  of  the  men,  and  dif- 
fers chiefly  in  its  greater  length,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  ankle.  It  is  generally  em- 
broidered in  various  patterns  with  colored 
porcupine  quills,  as  are  the  leggings  and 
moccasins.  The  women  are  fonci  of  tattoo- 
ing themselves,  and  produce  blue  and  red 
patterns  by  the  use  ox  charcoal  and  vermil^ 
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ion  rubbed  into  the  punctures.  Both  sexes 
are  furnished  with  lar^e  robes  made  of  bison 
skins,  and  the  inner  side  of  those  robes  is 
often  painted  in  curious  patterns.  One  of 
these  robes  in  Mr.  Catlin's  collection,  had  a 
most  elaborate  figure  of  the  sun  in  the  cen- 
tre, around  which  were  figures  of  men  and 
animals,  showing  tlie  prowess  of  the  owner 
both  in  war  and  hunting. 

Beads  ^nd  such  like  ornaments,  obtained 
from  the  white  men,  are  much  in  fashion; 
but,  long  before  a  glass  or  porcelain  bead 
was  introduced  into  America,  the  natives 
had  an  ornament  of  their  own  manufacture. 
This  is  the  celebrated  wampum,  an  article 
which  is  now  almost  extinct.  It  is  made  of 
fresh  water  shells,  which  are  found  on  the 
borders  of  the  lakes  and  streams.  The  thick 
part  of  the  shell  is  cut  into  cylinders  an  inch 
or  so  in  length,  and  then  tored  longitudi- 
nally, like  the  *'  bugles  "  that  are  worn  by  Eu- 
ropean ladies.  Indeed,  when  the  shell  is,  as 
is  mostly  the  case,  a  white  one,  the  piece  of 
wampum  looks  almost  exactly  like  a  frag- 
ment of  clay  tobacco-pipe  stem. 

The  wampum  is  either  strung  like  beads 


and  worn  round  the  neck,  or  is  formed  into 
war  belts  for  the  waist.  It  answers  several 
purposes.  In  the  first  place,  it  acts,  like  the 
cowries  of  Africa,  as  a  substitute  for  money, 
a  certain  number  of  hand  breadths  being 
the  fixed  value  of  a  horse,  a  gun,  or  a  robe. 
It  is  also  the  emblem  of  peace  when  pre- 
sented by  one  chief  to  another,  and,  when 
war  has  ceased  between  two  hostile  tribes,  a 
wampum  belt  is  presented  as  a  token  that 
the  two  tribes  are  at  peace. 

There  is  no  particular  beautv  about  the 
wampum.  If  the  reader  will  break  a  to- 
bacco-pipe stem  into  pieces  an  inch  in 
length  and  string  them  on  a  throafl,  lie  will 
produce  a  very  good  imitation  of  a  wampum 
necklace.  Its  only  value  lies  in  the  labor 
represented  by  it;  and,  as  the  white  men 
have  introduced  tons  of  imitation  wampum 
made  of  porcelain,  which  looks  rather  better 
than  the  real  article,  and  is  scarcely  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  the  value,  the  veritable  wam- 
pum is  so  completely  extinct  among  many  of 
the  tribes  that,  if  one  of  the  natives  should 
wish  to  see  a  string  of  wampum,  he  must  go 
to  a  museum  for  that  purpose. 
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The  North  Americaii  Indians  are  essen- 
tially a  warlike  people,  measuring  their 
respect  for  a  man  almost  entirely  bv  his 
conduct  in  battle  and  the  number  or  ene- 
mies which  he  has  slain. 

The  very  constitution  of  the  tribes,  which 
prevents  any  loader  from  enforcing  obe- 
dience upon  his  followers,  as  is  done  with 
civilized  armies,  entirely  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  military  manoeuvres  as  those 
which  are  employed  in  civilized  countries, 
where  bodies  of  men  are  wielded  by  the 
order  of  one  individual.  The  leader  can 
only  give  general  orders,  and  leave  his  fol- 
lowers to  carry  them  out  in  the  way  that 
best  suits  each  individual.  Consequently, 
war  among  these  tribes  is  much  of  the 
guerilla  kind,  where  each  combatant  fights 
almost  independently  of  the  other,  and  the 
moral  elfect  of  mutual  defence  and  support 
is  therefore  wanting. 

A  few  very  8im])le  manoeuvres  are  known 
to  them,  and  practised  by  them  from  infancy, 
but  they  lead  to  nothing  more  than  skir- 
mishing, the  chief  being  merely  the  leader 
of  his  men,  and  expected  to  be  in  the  post 
of  danger.  The  idea  of  a  general  directing 
the  battle  from  a  place  of  comparative  safety 
is  unknown  to  them. 

Declaration  of  war  is  made  in  the  fliU 
council  of  chiefs  and  doctors,  the  majority 
deciding  the  question.  The  chief  who  is  to 
lead  the  expeaition  then  asks  for  volunteers 
by  sending  his  reddened  war  pipe  through 
the  tribe  oy  means  of  his  messengers,  and 


each  warrior  who  draws  a  puff  of  smoke 
through  its  stem  by  that  act  enlists  himself. 

After  the  pipe  has  gone  its  round  and  a 
suflficient  number  of  men  have  volunteered, 
a  grand  war  dance  is  got  up  in  front  of  the 
chiefs  house,  where  has  been  set  up  a  post 
covered  with  red  paint,  the  sign  of  war. 
The  newly  enlisted  warriors  make  their  ap- 
pearance with  all  their  weapons,  and  exe- 
cute a  solemn  dance,  each  man  in  succes- 
sion dancing  up  to  the  reddened  post  and 
striking  his  axe  into  it  as  a  public  ratifica- 
tion of  his  promise.  As  has  been  men- 
tioned, the  leader  always  wears  every  deco- 
ration to  which  he  is  entitled,  so  as  to  make 
himself  as  conspicuous  a  mark  as  possible, 
while  the  braves  and  warriors  wear  scarcely 
any  clothing,  and  have  their  faces  so  dis- 
guised with  black  and  red  paint  that  even 
their  most  intimate  friends  can  scarcely 
recognize  them. 

As  among  us,  white  and  red  are  the  signs 
of  peace  and  war,  and  each  leader  carries 
witn  him  two  small  flags,  one  of  white  bi- 
son^s  hide,  and  the  other  of  reddened  leather. 
These  are  kept  rolled  round  the  staff  like  a 
railway  flag-signal,  and  only  produced  when 
required. 

At  the  present  day  fire-arms  have  super- 
seded the  original  weapons  of  the  American 
Indians,  and  much  changed  the  mode  of 
warfare.  We  will,  however,  contemplate 
the  warfare  of  these  tribes  as  it  was  con- 
ducted before  the  introduction  of  these 
weapons,  when  the  bow,  the  club,  the  axe, 
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the  spear,  and  in  some  districts  the  lasso, 
were  the  only  weapons  employed. 

In  illustration  N'o.  4,  on  page  1265,  are 
seen  examples  of  the  clubs  and  shield, 
drawn  from  specimens  in  the  Christy  Col- 
lection. The  clubs  are  short,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding a  yard  in  length,  and  mostly  eight 
or  nine  inches  shorter.  They  are  almost 
invariably  made  upon  one  or  other  of  two 
models,  examples  of  which  arc  seen  in  the 
Illustration.  The  primitive  idea  of  a  club 
is  evidently  derived  from  a  stick  with  a 
knob  at  the  end,  and  that  is  the  form  which 
is  most  in  vogue.  In  the  common  kind  of 
club  the  whole  of  the  weapon  is  quite  plain, 
but  in  many  specimens  the  native  has  im- 
bedded a  piece  of  bone  or  spike  of  iron  in 
the  ball  or  bulb  at  the  end  of  the  club,  and 
has  decorated  the  handle  with  feathers,  bits 
of  cloth,  scalps,  and  similar  ornaments. 

The  second  kind  of  club  is  shaped  some- 
thing like  the  stock  of  a  gun,  and  has  al- 
ways a  spike  projecting  from  the  angle.  In 
most  cases  this  spike  is  nothing  more  than 
a  pointed  piece  of  iron  or  the  head  of  a 
spear,  but  in  some  highly  valued  weapons 
a  very  broad  steel  blade  is  employed,  its 
edges  lying  parallel  with  the  length  of  the 
weajion.  Such  a  club  as  this  is  often  deco- 
rated with  some  hundreds  of  brass  headed 
.nails  driven  into  it  so  as  to  form  patterns, 
and  is  besides  ornamented  so  profusely  with 
strings  and  feathers,  and  long  trailing  scalp- 
locks  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  that  the  effi- 
cacv  of  the  weapon  must  be  seriously  im- 
peded by  them. 

I  have  handled  both  kinds  of  clubs,  and 
found  this  latter  weapon  to  be  most  awk- 
ward and  unwieldy,  its  thick,  squared,  slop- 
ing handle  giving  scarcely  any  power  to  the 
grasp,  while  the  abundant  ornaments  are 
liable  to  entanglement  in  the  other  weapons 
that  arc  carried  about  the  person. 

The  shield  is  marie  by  a  very  ingenious 
process  from  the  thick  nide  which  covers 
the  shoulders  of  the  bull  bison.  Making  a 
shield  is  a  very  serious,  not  to  s^  solemn, 
business,  and  is  conducted  after  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

The  warrior  selects  a  piece  of  hide  at 
least  twice  as  large  as  the  intended  shield, 
and  from  the  hoof  and  joints  of  the  bison 
prepares  a  strong  glue.  He  then  digs  in 
the  ground  a  hole  the  exact  size  of  the 
shield,  and  almost  two  feet  in  diameter,  and 
makes  in  it  a  smouldering  fire  of  decayed 
wood.  These  arrangements  being  com- 
pleted, his  particular  friends  assemble  for 
the  purpose  of  dancing,  singing,  and  smok- 
ing round  the  shield  maker,  and  invoking 
the  Great  Spirit  to  render  the  weapon  proof 
against  spears  and  arrows. 

The  fire  being  lighted  and  the  glue  heated, 
the  skin  is  stretched  above  the  hole  by  means 
of  numerous  pegs  round  the  edge,  which 
keep  it  a  few  inches  above  the  ground.  As 
■oon  as  the  skin  is  thoroughly  heated,  the 


glue  is  spread  over  it  and  rubbed  carefully 
into  the  fibres.  This  operation  causes  the 
skin  to  contract  forcibly,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  become  thicker.  As  it  contracts, 
the  family  of  the  shield  maker  busy  them- 
selves in  loosening  the  pegs,  and  shiftiug 
them  inward,  so  as  to  yield  with  the  con- 
traction of  the  skin,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  it  on  the  full  stretch.  This  goes  on 
until  the  skin  has  absorbed  all  the  glue 
wliich  it  is  capable  of  receiving,  and  has 
contracted  to  the  very  utmost,  liy  this 
time  it  is  only  half  as  wide,  though  twice  as 
thick,  as  it  was  when  first  placed  on  the  fire, 
and  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  after  which  it 
is  carefully  trimmed  into  sliape,  furnished 
with  a  strap,  painted  with  the  totem  "  or 
symbol  of  the  owner,  and  decorated  with 
the  usual  ornaments. 

The  completed  shield  is  rather  fiexible, 
but  is  so  strong  that  it  will  resist  the  direct 
blow  of  a  spear  or  arrow,  and  if  turned  a 
little  obliquely  will  throw  ofi'  even  a  pistol 
bullet.  The  specimen  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration is  painted  light  green  with  a  white 
pattern.  Above  it  is  a  cover  made  of  veTV 
thin  and  soft  leather,  \«4iich  is  thrown  over 
it  in  case  of  rain.  The  long  strap  is  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  the  shield  when  not  in 
use  over  the  shoulders,  where  it  hangs, 
together  with  the  bow  and  quiver. 

The  spear  presents  nothing  especially 
worthy  of  remark,  except  that  the  blade  is 
leaf-shaped,  long,  and  narrow,  and  the  shaft 
is  often  so  covered  with  feathers  and  scalp- 
locks  that  there  is  barely  enough  space  for 
the  hand  of  the  wiclder.  It  sometimes 
measures  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  in   length. 

Next  come  the  bows  and  arrows.  The 
bow  is  always  a  very  short  and  apparently 
insignificant  weapon,  being  mostly  used  on 
horseback.  It  scarcely  ever  exceeds  three 
feet  in  length,  and  is  mostly  six  inches 
shorter,  so  Uiat  it  looks  more  like  a  child's 
toy  than  a  weapon  fit  for  a  warrior's  hand. 
Yet,  with  this  apparently  feeble  bow,  the 
American  Indian  can  drive  an  arrow  com- 
pletely through  a  man,  and  some  of  their 
best  hunters  are  known  to  have  sent  their 
arrows  fairly  through  the  body  of  a  bison,  so 
that  the  missile  fell  on  the  ground  after  pass- 
ing^ through  the  huge  animal. 

These  hows  are  made  of  wood,  horn,  or 
bone.  Ash  is  considered  the  best  wood  for 
bows,  and  it  is  strengthened  enormously  by 
having  the  wet  sinews  of  the  bison  or  deer 
fastened  alon^  the  back,  and  so  worked  and 
kneaded  into  it  that  they  appear  to  be  of  one 
substance  with  the  wood.  Several  layers  of 
sinews  are  often  used,  so  that,  in  spite  of  its 
small  size,  the  bow  is  a  very  powerful  one. 
Some  of  them  are  made  of  the  horn  of  the 
mountain  or  big  horn  sheep,  and  a  few  which 
are  the  most  valuable  are  made  of  bone, 
probably  obtained  on  the  Pacific  coast  fh>m 
the  spermaceti  whale,  and  sent  inland  by 
the  traders.    The  owners  of  these  bows  dp 
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not  like  to  have  the  material  questioned,  and 
check  the  interrogation  with  a  remark  of 
**HushI  that  is  medicine."  One  of  these 
bows  is  in  the  Christy  Collection.  I  have 
tried  several  of  the  bows  in  Mr.  Catlin'sTcol- 
lectiou,  and  fouud  them  to  be  very  elastic, 
and,  in  spite  of  their  small  size,  very  stiff. 

The  arrow  is  headed  with  flint  or  bone, 
and  when  used  against  the  enemy  is  usually 
poisoned.  The  feathers  are  taken  from  the 
wing  of  the  wild  turkey.  (See  page  1290.) 
When  a  warrior  is  fully  armed,  he  has  a 
hundred  or  so  of  these  arrows  in  a  neat 
quiver  made  of  deer  or  cougar  skin,  and 
tastefully  decorated  with  patterns  woven  in 
stained  porcupine  quills. 

In  an  illustration  on  page  1318,  the  reader 
may  see  the  usual  costume  of  the  Indian 
when  equipped  for  battle.  The  portrait  is 
that  of  Ee-a-chin-che-a  (the  red  thunder) 
son  of  Black  Moccasin  of  the  Minatarees. 
He  wa<*  at  this  time  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  desperate  warriors  of  this  tribe.  He 
has  on  his  war-dress,  with  quiver  slung,  and 
shield  upon  his  arm.  '*  In  this  plight,"  says 
Mr.  Catlin,  "  sans  headdress,  sans  robe,  and 
sans  everything  that  might  be  a  useless  en- 
cumbrance, —  with  the  bodv  chiefly  naked, 
and  profusely  bedaubed  with  red  and  black 
paint,  so  as  to  form  an  almost  perfect  dis- 
guise, the  Indian  warriors  sally  forth  to 
war."  The  chief  only  plumes  himself,  and 
loaded  with  his  ornaments  and  trophies 
renders  himself  a  conspicuous  target  for  the 
enemy. 

The  Indians  are  not  celebrated  for  their 
skill  in  marksmanship,  which  indeed  is 
scarcely  required,  as  they  neVer  shoot  at 
long  ranges,  like  the  old  English  bowmen. 
But  they  are  wonderfully  skilled  in  dis- 
charging a  number  of  arrows  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, a  practised  archer  being  able  to 
throw  twenty  or  more  in  a  minute  while 
galloping  at  full  speed. 

There  is  a  game  much  practised  by  the 
various  tribes,  by  means  of  which  this  pe- 
culiar modification  of  skill  in  archery  is 
kept  at  the  highest  pitch.  The  young  men 
assemble  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  and 
each  brings  several  articles  of  property 
which  he  is  willing  to  stake  on  his  skill,  and 
throws  one  of  them  on  the  ground.  When 
every  one  has  thrown  down  his  stidce,  the 
first  archer  advances  with  his  bow  and  ten 
aiTOws  clenched  in  his  left  hand.  He  then 
draws  the  arrows  and  shoots  them  upward 
as  rapidly  us  he  can,  the  object  being  to 
throw  as  many  arrows  as  possible  into  the 
air  before  the  first  arrow  has  reached  the 
ground.  He  who  gets  the  greatest  number 
simultaneously  in  the  air  wins  the  stakes. 
Some  archers  are  so  skilful  that  they  will 
discharge  the  eighth  arrow  before  the  first 
has  touched  the  ground. 

We  now  come  to  the  axe  or  tomahawk. 
The  two  figures  in  illustration  No.  2,  page 
1205»  aflR>ra  excellent  examples  of  the  prin- 


cipal forms  of  this  weapon;  namely,  that 
which  is  made  entirely  by  themselves,  and 
that  which  is  partly  made  in  Europe  and 
finished  by  themselves.  The  most  primitive 
tomahawk  is  that  which  is  made  of  a  stone 
fixed  to  a  wooden  handle.  Fig.  2,  on  the  above 
mentioned  page,  shows  how  the  head  is 
fixed  to  the  handle,  exactly  as  a  blacksmith 
fixes  his  punches.  The  "stone  axe-heads 
which  are  found  so  abundantly  as  relics  of  a 
bygone  age,  were  fastened  on  their  handles 
in  precisely  the  same  manner.  This  kind  of 
weapon  is  now  so  rare  that  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  procure  a  specimen. 

The  steel-headed  tomahawk  has  in  most 
tribes  superseded  that  which  is  made  of  stone. 
Vast  numbers  of  these  steel  axe-heads  are 
made  in  Birmingham,  and  sold  at  a  very 
high  price  to  the  Indians. 

The  form  which  is  most  valued  is  that 
which  is  shown  in  fig.  1,  page  1205.  It  is  a 
"  pipe-tomahawk,"  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
being  formed  into  a  pipe-bowl,  and  the  smoke 
drawn  through  the  handle,  which  is  plen- 
tifully decorated  with  porcupine  quills  and 
feathers.  This  is  speciaUy  valued  by  the 
American  Indians,  because  it  saves  them 
the  trouble  of  carrying  a  separate  pipe,  and 
is  most  formidable  as  a  weapon,  and  in  time 
of  peace  is  an  eflicient  axe  for  chopping  fire- 
wood and  similar  purposes.  The  tomahawk 
is  used  both  in  close  combat  and  as  a  missile, 
in  which  latter  capacity  it  is  hurled  with 
wonderful  force  and  accuracy  of  aim. 

Beside  thes^  weapons,  every  warrior 
carries  the  scalping  knife,  which,  with  the 
poniard  of  early  English  times,  is  equally 
useful  for  war  and  domestic  purposes.  Al- 
most without  an  exception  every  scalping 
knife  used  in  North  America  is  nothing 
more  than  a  common  butcher's  knife,  made 
in  Sheffield  for  sixpence,  and  sold  to  the 
Indians  at  the  price  of  a  horse.  After  all, 
it  is  perhaps  the  very  best  instrument  that 
they  could  use.    One  of  my  friends,  an  ex- 

gerienced  hunter,  said  that  he  discarded  all 
is  elaborate  and  costly  hunting  knives,  and 
preferred  the  Sheffield  butcher's  knife,  which 
combines  the  advantages  of  strength,  light- 
ness, and  the  capabihty  of  taking  an  edge 
like  a  razor. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  custom  of 
scalping  as  practised  by  these  tribes,  a  cus- 
tom which  takes  the  place  of  the  preserved 
heads  of  the  Dyak,  and  Mundurucii.  When 
an  American  Indian  slays  an  enemy,  he  re- 
moves the  scalp  as  a  proof  of  his  victory. 
The  scalp  is  a  piece  or  skin,  with  the  hair 
attached  to  it,  t^en  from  the  very  crown  of 
the  head,  so  as  to  exhibit  that  portion  of  the 
skin  where  the  hair  radiates  from  a  centre. 
The  size  of  the  scalp  is  of  no  importance, 
provided  that  it  only  contain  this  indispen- 
sable mark. 

Generally,  the  piece  of  skin  secured  is  al- 
most as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
it  la  taken  in  the  following  manner.    The 
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enemy  being  fallen,  the  victor  sits  behind 
him  on  the  ground,  seizes  the  scalp-lock 
with  his  lell  hand,  and  with  the  knife  makes 
two  semicircular  incisions  in  the  skin,  cut- 
ting it  completely  down  to  the  bone.  Ue 
then  twists  the  scalp-lock  round  both  his 
hands,  puts  his  feet  on  tlic  victim's  shoul- 
ders, and  with  a  violent  pull  drags  oft'  the 
circular  piec3  of  skin  with  the  hair  adher- 
ing to  it. 

Tliis  whole  scene  (illustrated  on  page 
1284)  is  enacted  in  much  less  time  than  it 
has  taken  to  write,  the  Indians  being  well 
practised  in  their  sham  lights  before  they 
come  to  taking  sciil^js  in  actual  battle. 
Brandishing  the  scalp  m  one  hand  and  the 
knife  in  the  other,  the  exultant  conqueror 
utters  the  terrible  "  scalping  yell,"  which 
even  when  given  in  a  mock  battle  seems  as  if 
it  were  uttered  by  a  demon  rather  than  a  man. 

The  scalped  man  is  always  supposed  to  be 
dead  or  dying,  and,  as  the  scalp  is  always 
accepted  as  a  proof  of  death,  the  native 
warrior  would  never  scalp  a  man  whom  he 
thought  likely  to  recover.  There  have, 
however,  been  many  instances,  where  in  the 
beat  of  battle  a  man  has  been  scalped  while 
stunned,  though  without  a  mortal  wound, 
and  has  afterward  recovered  and  lived  for 
manv  years. 

AV'hen  the  battle  is  over  and  the  warrior 
returns  to  his  home,  he  dresses  the  scalp 
for  preservation.  This  is  usually  done  by 
stretching  it  in  a  sort  of  battledore,  made 
by  bending  a  flexible  stick  and  lashing  the 
ends  together,  and  it  is  then  solemnly 
"danced"  before  it  takes  its  place  with  the 
other  valuables  of  the  owner.  Some  of  the 
Bcal])S  are  quite  small,  not  larger  than  a 

genny,  and  are  hung  on  the  bridles  of  the 
orses,  or  the  handles  of  clubs. 

Generally,  however,  they  are,  when  quite 
drj',  painted  on  the  inside  so  as  to  resemble 
a  human  face,  and  hung  to  the  end  of  a 
long,  slight  pole.  On  a  line  day,  the  head 
chief  of  an  encampment  mostly  orders  that 
the  scalps  should  be  hung  out,  and  sets  the  ex- 
ample, by  protruding  from  the  top  of  his  own 
hut  the  pole  on  which  are  hung  the  scalps 
which  he  has  taken.  All  the  warriors  at  once 
follow  his  example,  so  that  by  walking  round 
the  village  and  counting  the  scalps,  a  stran- 
ger can '  learn  the  standing  of  every  war- 
rior. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  many  of  the 
scalps  are  very  small.  Their  limited  size  is 
thus  accounted  for.  If  a  warrior  be  hur- 
ried, as  is  mostly  the  case  when  scalping  a 
fallen  man  in  the  heat  of  battle,  he  contents 
himself  with  the  scalp  alone.  But,  if  he 
should  have  leisure,  he  removes  the  whole 
of  the  hair-bearing  portion  of  the  skin,  and 
treats  it  as  follows.  He  tirst  cuts  out  a 
small  circular  piece  containing  the  crown  of 
the  head,  this  being  the  actual  scalp.  The 
remainder  of  the  hair  he  divides  into  little 
locks,  and  with  them  he  fringes  the  seams 


of  his  leggings,  the  arms  and  edges  of  bis 
coat,  the  shaft  of  his  spear,  the  nandle  of 
his  club,  etc.,  etc.  The  whole  of  Mah-to- 
toh-pa's  dress  was  covered  with  fringes 
made  from  the  hair  of  those  whom  he  slew 
in  battle. 

A  dress  thus  ornamented  is  valued  be- 
yond all  price,  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
price  sufficiently  high  to  tempt  a  warrior  to 
part  with  these  trophies  of  his  valor. 

The  "  scalp  dance  "  is  a  ceremony  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  custom  of  securing  the 
trophy.  A  scalp  dance  of  the  Sioux  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Catlin  :  —  "Among  this 
tribe,  as  I  learned  whilst  residiiiff  with 
them,  it  is  danced  in  the  night  bv  the  light  of 
their  torches,  just  before  going  to  bed. 
When  a  war  party  returns  from  a  war  ex- 
cursion, bringing  home  with  them  the  scalps 
of  their  enemies,  they  generally  dance  them 
for  fifteen  nights  in  succession,  vaunting 
forth  the  most  extravagant  boasts  of  their 
wonderful  prowess  in  war,  whilst  they 
brandish  their  war  we«apons  in  their  hands. 

'*  A  number  of  young  women  are  selected 
to  aid  (though  they  do  not  actually  join  in) 
the  dance,  by  stei)ping  into  the  centre  of 
the  ring  and  holding  up  the  scalps  tliat  have 
been  recentlv  taken,  while  the  warriors 
dance,  or  rather  jump,  around  in  a  circle, 
brandishing  their  weapons,  and  barking  and 
yelping  in  the  most  frightful  manner,  all 
jumping  on  both  feet  at  a  time,  with  a  si- 
mulUmeous  stamp,  and  blow,  and  thrust  of 
their  weapons,  with  which  it  would  seem  as 
if  they  were  actually  cutting  and  carving 
each  other  to  pieces.  During  these  frantic 
leaj)S  and  yells,  every  man  distorts  his  face 
to  the  utmost  power  of  his  muscles,  darting 
about  his  glaring  eyeballs,  and  snapj>ing  his 
teeth  as  if  he  were  in  the  heat  —  and  actu- 
ally breathing  through  his  nostrils  the  very 
hissing  death  —  of  battle. 

**No  description  that  can  be  written  could 
ever  convey  more  than  a  feeble  outline  of  the 
frightful  effects  of  these  scenes  enacted  in  the 
dead  and  darkness  of  night,  under  the  glarin&[ 
light  of  their  blazing  flambeaux ;  nor  could 
all  the  years  allotted  to  mortal  man  in  the 
least  obliterate  or  deface  the  vivid  impres- 
sion that  one  scene  of  this  kind  would  leave 
upon  his  memory." 

Mr.  Catlin  suggests,  with  much  reason, 
that  tnese  dances  are  j)ropitiatory  of  the 
spirits  of  the  slain  men,  showing  how  highly 
their  valor  was  prized  by  the  conquerors, 
and  the  great  respect  and  estimation  in 
which  they  were  held,  though  the  fortune  of 
war  had  gone  against  them. 

A  good  example  of  the  war  career  of  an 
American  Indian  chief  may  be  gained  by 
the  exploits  of  Mah-to-toh-pa,  as  displayed 
on  his  robe,  and  explained  by  him  to  Mr. 
Catlin.  It  was  covered  with  twelve  groups 
of  figures,  which  will  be  briefly  described. 

His  first  exploit  was  killing  a  Sioux  dhiet^ 
who  bad  already  killed   three  Biocareea* 
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This  feat  entitled  him  to  wear  eagles*  quills 
on  his  lanee,  and  in  the  second  group  he  is 
shown  as  killing  with  this  lance  a  Shienne 
chief,  who  challenged  him  to  single  combat. 
The  third  .scene  represents  a  combat  in  which 
Mah-to-toh-pa  was  forsaken  by  his  party,  and 
yet,  though  badly  wounded,  killed  a  Shienne 
warrior  in  the  presence  of  some  thirty  of 
his  fellows. 

The  fourth  scene  shows  a  great  chief  of 
the  Shicnnes  killed  by  this  warrior,  whose 
splendid  headdress  was  assumed  by  his 
slaver.  The  fifth  picture  represents  a  strange 
episode  in  a  battle.  Mah-to-toh-pa  was 
travelling  with  a  party  of  Riccarees,  when 
they  were  tired  upon  by  a  war  party  of  Sioux. 
The  liiccarees  lied,  leaving  Mah-to-toh-pa, 
who  sprang  from  his  horse,  faced  the  Sioux  on 
foot,  killed  one  of  them,  and  secured  his  scalp. 

Tlie  sixth  drawing  illustrates  a  most  re- 
markable piece  of  personal  history.  A  Ric- 
caree  brave,  named  Won-ga-tap,  shot  the 
brother  of  Mah-to-toh-pa  with  an  arrow, 
drove  his  well-known  spear  into  the  body  of 
the  fallen  man,  and  left  it  there,  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  surviving  brother.  The  chal- 
lenge was  accepted.  Mah-to-toh-pa  found 
the  body,  recognized  the  spear,  and  vowed 
that  he  would  slay  the  murderer  of  his 
brother  with  the  same  weapon.  Four  years 
passed  without  an  opportunity  to  fulfil  the 
vow,  when  he  could  no  longer  brook  de- 
lay, but  dashed  out  of  his  house  with  the 
fatal  spoar  in  his  hand,  and  a  small  wallet  of 
parched  corn  at  his  belt.  He  told  the  Man- 
dans  to  mention  his  name  no  more  unless 
he  returned  victorious  with  the  scalp  of 
Won-^a-tap. 

Amid  the  awe-struck  silence  of  his  people 
he  left  the  village,  and  disappeared  over  the 
grassy  blufls.  For  two  hundred  miles  he 
travelled  alone  and  by  night,  always  conceal- 
ing himself  by  dav,  until  he  reached  the 
Riccaree  village,  wliich  he  boldly  entered, 
mixing  with  the  inhabitants  as  if  he  were  a 
friiiudly  stranger.  He  knew  the  position  of 
Won-ga-tap's  hut,  and  after  having  seen  that 
the  intended  victim  and  his  wife  had  smoked 
the  evening  pipe  and  were  in  bed,  he  walked 
gently  into  the  hut,  sat  down  by  the  fire, 
took  some  meat  out  of  the  cooking-pot,  and 
began  to  eat  in  order  to  strengthen  himself 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  task.  This  was 
according  to  the  hospitable  custom  of  the 
American  Indians.  If  a  man  be  hungry, 
he  need  not  ask  for  food,  but  has  only  to 
go  to  the  nearest  hut  and  help  himself. 

The  repast  being  ended,  Mah-to-toh-pa 
took  the  still  warm  pipe,  filled  it  with  to- 
bacco, and  began  to  smoke  it,  breathing, 
with  every  curl  of  smoke,  a  prayer  for  sftc- 
coss  in  his  undertaking.  Once  or  twice  the 
wife  of  Won-ga-tap  asked  her  husband  who 
was  eating  in  their  hut,  but  he  replied  that 
gome  one  must  be  hungry,  and  was  helping 
himself 

When  the   last   smoke- wreath  had  as- 


cended, Mah-to-toh-pa  turned  toward  the 
bed,  and  with  his  foot  pushed  an  ember  on 
the  tire,  so  as  to  make  a  blaze  by  which  he 
might  see  the  exact  position  of  his  victim. 
In  an  instant  he  leaped  toward  the  bed, 
drove  the  spear  through  the  heart  of  Won- 
ga-tap,  tore  ofi*  bis  scalp,  snatched  the  spear 
from  his  heart,  and  darted  out  of  the  hut 
with  the  scalp  of  his  victim  in  one  hand,  and 
in  the  other  the  fatal  spear,  with  the  blood 
of  Won-ga-tap  already  drying  over  that  of 
the  man  he  had  killed  four  years  before. 
The  whole  village  was  in  an  uproar,  but 
Mah-to-toh-pa  succeeded  in  making  his  es- 
cape, and  on  the  sixth  day  after  leaving  the 
Mandau  village,  he  re-entered  it  with  the 
scalp  of  his  enemy.  A  portrait  of  this  cele- 
brated chief  is  given  on  the  1277th  page. 

Another  of  these  pictures  records  a  single 
combat  fought  with  a  Shienne  chief  in  pres- 
ence of  both  war  parties.  They  fought 
on  horseback,  until  Mah-to-toh-pa's  pow- 
der-horn was  shattered  by  a  bullet.  Th^ 
Shienne  chief  flung  away  his  gun,  horn^ 
and  bullet  pouch,  and  challenged  the  fo^ 
with  bow  and  arrow.  Both  parties  were 
wounded  in  the  limbs,  but  kept  their  bodies 
covered  with  their  shields. 

Presently  Mah-to-toh-pa's  horse  fell  with 
an  arrow  in  its  heart.  The  Shienne  chief 
immediately  dismounted,  and  proceeded 
with  the  tight  until  he  had  exhausted  his 
arrows,  when  he  fiun^  the  empty  quiver  on 
the  ground,  challengmg  with  nis  knife,  the 
only  weapon  which  he  had  left.  The  chal- 
lenge was  accepted,  and  they  rushed  on  each 
other,  but  Mah-to-toh-pa  had  left  his  knife 
at  home,  and  was  unarmed.  He  closed  with 
his  antagonist,  and  a  strug^'le  ensued  for 
the  knife.  Mah-to-toh-pa  was  dreadfully 
wounded  in  the  hands,  but  at  last  wrested 
the  knife  from  his  adversary,  drove  it  into 
his  heart,  and  in  silence  claimed  the  scalp  of 
his  fallen  foe. 

On  another  occasion  he  alone  faced  sixty 
Assineboins,  drove  them  back,  and  killed 
one  of  them.  It  was  in  this  battle  that  he 
earned  the  name  of  "  Four  Bears,"  by  which 
must  be  understood  the  grizzly  bear,  the 
most  terrible  quadruped  of  Korth  America. 
This  is  a  sample  of  the  mode  in  which  warfsire 
is  conducted  by  the  North  American  Indians 
—  a  strange  mixture  of  lofty  and  chivalrous 
nobility  with  cunning  and  deceit.  In  fact, 
in  contemplating  these  interesting  tribes, 
we  are  thrown  back  to  the  time  of  Ulysses, 
whose  great  fame  was  equally  derived  from 
his  prowess  in  battle  ana  his  skill  in  deceiv- 
ing his  foes,  or,  in  other  words,  of  being  a 
most  accomplished  liar. 

The  men  are  taught  the  operations  of  war 
from  a  very  early  age.  Every  morning,  all 
the  lads  who  are  above  seven  years  old  and 
upward,  and  have  not  been  admitted  among 
the  men,  are  taken  to  some  distance  from 
the  village,  where  they  are  divided  into  two 
opposing  bodies,  each  under  the  command 
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of  an  experienced  wftrrior.  They  are  armed 
with  litile  bows,  arrows  made  of  grass  stems, 
and  wooden  knives  stuck  in  their  belts.  In 
their  heads  they  slightly  weave  a  plaited 
tuft  of  grass  to  represent  the  scalp-lock. 

The  two  parties  then  join  in  shum  combat, 
which  is  made  to  resemble  a  real  fight  as 
much  as  possible.  When  any  of  the  com- 
batants is  struck  in  a  vital  part,  he  is  obliged 
to  fall  as  if  dead,  when  his  antagonist  goes 
through  the  operation  of  scalping  with  his 
wooden  knife,  places  the  scalp  in  his  belt, 
utters  the  wild  yell,  and  again  joins  in  the 
battle.  As  no  one  may  fight  without  a  sc^ilp- 
lock,  the  fallen  adversary  is  obliged  to  witli- 
draw  from  the  fight.  This  goes  on  for  an 
hour  or  so,  when  the  mock  tight  is  stopped, 
and  the  lads  are  praised  or  rebuked  accord- 
ing to  the  skill  and  courage  which  they  have 
shown,  the  number  of  scalps  at  the  belt 
being  the  surest  criterion  of  merit. 

It  is  well  known  that  after  a  battle  the 
American  Indians  torture  their  prisoners, 
and  that  they  display  the  most  diabolical 
ingenuity  in  devismg  the  most  excruciating 
torments.  Still,  there  has  been  much  exag- 
geration in  the  at^counts  of  this  custom. 
They  do  not  torture  all  their  prisoners,  se- 
lecting only  a  few  for  this  purpose,  the 
others  being  absorbed  into  the  tribe  bv 
marriage  with  the  widows  whose  husbancfs 
have  been  killed  in  battle,  and  enjoying 
equal  rights  with  the  original  members  of 
the  tribe. 

Neither  is  the  torture  practised  with  the 
idea  of  revenge,  though  it  is  likely  that 
vengeful  feelings  will  arise  when  the  victim 
is  bound  to  the  stake.  Superstition  seems 
to  be  at  the  root  of  the  torture,  which  is  in- 
tended to  propitiate  the  spirit  of  those  mem- 
bers of  their  own  tribe  who  have  sufiered 
the  like  treatment  at  the  hands  of  their 
adversaries.  The  doomed  warrior  accei)t8 
his  fate  with  the  imperturbable  demeanor 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  a  North  Ameri- 
can Indian's  character,  and,  for  the  honor 
of  his  tribe,  matches  his  endurance  against 
the  pain  which  his  enemies  can  inflict 

Tortures  too  terrible  even  to  be  men- 
tioned are  tried  in  succession;  for  when  the 
victim  is  once  bound  to  the  stake,  the  Indian 
never  has  been  known  to  relent  in  his  pur- 
pose, which  is  to  extort  acknowledgments  of 
suffering  from  the  captured  warrior,  and 
therebv  to  disgrace  not  onlv  himself  but  the 
tribe  to  which  he  belongs.  He,  in  the  mean- 
while, ])ritles  himself  on  showing  his  enemies 
how  a  warrior  can  die.  He  chants  the  praises 
of  his  tribe  and  their  deeds,  boasts  of  all  the 
harm  that  he  has  done  to  the  tribe  into 
whose  power  he  has  fallen,  ridicules  their 
best  warriors,  and  endeavors  to  anger  them 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  may  dash  out 
his  brains,  and  so  spare  him  further  torture. 
He  will  even  laugh  at  their  attempts  to  ex- 
tort cries  of  pain  from  a  warrior,  and  tell 
them  t^at  they  do  not  know  how  to  torture. 


One  remarkable  instance  of  endurance  in 
a  captured  Creek  warrior  is  told  by  Mr. 
Adair.  The  man  had  been  captured  by  the 
Shawnees,  and  forced  to  run  the  gauntlet 
naked  through  all  the  tribe;  he  had  been 
tied  to  the  stake,  and  was  horribly  tortured 
with  gun-barrels  heated  redhot  All  the 
efforts  of  his  enemies  only  drew  from  him 
taunts  and  jeers,  to  the  effect  that  the  Shaw- 
nees were  so  ignorant  that  they  did  not 
even  know  how  to  torture  a  bound  prisr^ner. 
Great  warrior  though  he  was,  he  had  fallen 
into  their  hands  through  some  fault  in  ad- 
dressing the  Great  Spirit,  but  that  he  had 
enough  virtue  left  to  show  them  the  difTer- 
ence  between  a  Creek  and  a  Shawnee.  Let 
them  onlv  unbin^  him,  and  allow  him  to 
take  a  reJhot  gun-barrel  out  of  the  fire,  and 
he  would  show  them  a  much  better  way  of 
torturing  than  any  which  they  knew. 

His  demeanor  had  excited  the  respect  of 
the  Shawnees,  and  the^'  unbound  him  and 
took  him  to  the  fire,  m  which  were  h'ing 
the  redhot  tubes.  Unhesitatingly,  he  pickea 
up  one  of  them  with  his  bare  hands,  sprang 
at  the  surrounding  crowd,  striking  right  and 
left  with  this  fearful  weapon,  cleared  a  pas- 
sage through  the  astonished  warriors,  and 
leai)ed  down  a  precijkice  into  the  river.  He 
swam  the  river  amid  a  shower  of  bullets, 
gained  a  little  island  in  its  midst,  and.  tliough 
instantly  followed  by  numbers  of  his  discon- 
certed enemies,  actually  succeeded  in  get- 
ting away.  In  spite  of  the  injuries  which 
he  had  suffered,  and  whieh  would  have  killed 
an  ordinary  European,  he  recovered,  and 
lived  for  miiny  years,  the  implacable  foe  of 
the  Shawnees^ 

A  somewhat  similar  adventure  occurred 
to  a  Katahba  warrior,  who  was  pursued  bT 
a  band  of  Senecas,  and  at  last  captureJ, 
though  not  until  he  had  contrived  to  kill 
seven  of  them.  A  warrior  of  such  prowess 
was  guarded  with  double  vigilance,  and  he 
was  brought  to  the  Seneca  village  for  the 
torture,  after  having  been  beaten  at  evenr 
encampment  through  which  the  party  hail 
passed. 

As  the  torturers  were  taking  him  to  the 
stake,  he,  like  the  Creek  warrior,  burst  from 
his  captors,  and  fiung  himself  into  the 
river,  swimming  across  in  safety.  He 
paused  for  a  moment  on  the  op]>osite  bank 
to  express  empliatically  his  contempt  for  the 
pursuers  who  were  crowding  down  the  bank 
and  into  the  river,  and  then  dashed  forward 
so  fast  that  he  gained  nearly  a  day's  journey 
upon  the  foremost  of  the  pursuers. 

Five  of  the  enemy  pressed  upon  him,  and, 
though  naked  and  unarmed,  he  deliber^ 
arely  waited  for  them.  At  night,  when  they 
were  all  asleep,  not  having  thought  a  sentry 
needful,  he  crept  up  to  the  party,  snatched 
one  of  their  tomahawks,  and  killed  them  all 
before  they  could  wake.  He  scalped  them, 
clothed  and  armed  himself,  invigorated  his 
wasted  frame  with  food,  and  set  off  to  the 
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e;^t  where  he  had  slain  the  seven  foes  as  he 
WHS  firsl  pursued.  They  had  been  buried 
for  the  sako  of  preserving  thoir  scalps,  but  he 
found  llio  i)lace  of  burial,  scalped  tliem  all, 
and  not  until  then  did  he  make  for  his  home, 
which  he  reached  in  safety. 

When  the  re^tof  the  pursuers  came  to  the 

{)lace  where  ihe  live  had  been  killed,  they 
leld  a  council,  and  determined  that  a  man 
who  coull  do  such  deeds  unarmed  must  be  a 
wizard  wlioni  they  could  not  hope  to  resist, 
and  that  the  best  course  that  they  could  pur- 
sue was  to  pjo  home  again. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  great 
stress  that  is  here  laid  on  the  possession  of 
the  scalp.  A  war  party  of  Indians  care 
comparatively  little  for  the  loss  of  one  of 
their  number,  i)rovided  that  they  conceal  his 
body  so  tiiat  the  enemy  shall  hot  take  his 
scalp.  Here  we  have  an  instance  of  a  man 
pursued  by  numbers  of  infuriated  and  re- 
lentless Ibes  deliberately  going  back  to  the 
dpot  wh.Te  he  thought  his  slain  enemies 
might  be  buried,  and  a  second  time  risking 
his  life  in  order  to  secure  the  trophies  of  vic- 
tory, lie  knew  that  his  intention  would 
be  foreseen,  and  yet  the  value  set  upon  the 
Bcalp  was  so  incalculable  that  even  the  risk 
of  undtirijoing  the  torture  was  as  nothing  in 
€  )mparison. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  a  warrior  who 
has  been  struck  down,  and  felt  himself  un- 
able to  ris(»,  has  saved  his  life  by  feigning 
death,  and  permitting  his  victorious  foe  to 
tear  off  his  scalp  without  giving  the  least 
sign  of  sutler ing.  He  must  lose  his  scalp  at 
any  rate,  and  he  might  possibly  contrive  to 
save  his  life. 

Several  of  the  tribes  are  remarkable  for 
the  use  which  they  make  of  the  horse  in  war, 
and  their  marvellous  skill  in  riding.  The 
most  celebrated  tribe  in  this  respect  are  the 
Camancbees,  the  greater  part  or  whose  life 
is  s]ient  on  horseback.  As  is  often  the  case 
with  those  who  spend  much  of  their  time  on 
horseback,  the  Camanchces  are  but  poor 
walkers,  and  have  a  slouching  and  awkward 
gait  No  sooner,  however,  is  a  Camanchee  on 
the  back  of  ahorse,  than  his  whole  demeanor 
alters,  and  he  and  the  animal  which  he  be- 
strides seem  one  and  the  same  being,  actu- 
ated with  the  same  spirit  "  A  Camanchee 
on  his  feet/'  writes  Mr.  Catlin,  *••  is  out  of  his 
element,  and  comparatively  almost  as  awk- 
wanl  as  a  monkey  on  the  ground  without  a 
limb  or  branch  to  cling  to.  But  the  moment 
he  lays  his  hand  upon  his  horse,  his  face  be- 
comes b.md'^ome,  and  he  gracefully  (lies 
away  like  a  dilferent  being." 

There  is  one  feat  in  whfch  all  the  Caman- 
chee warriors  are  trained  from  their  in- 
fancy. As  the  man  is  dashing  along  at  full 
gallop,  he  will  suddenly  drop  over  the  side 
of  his  horse,  leaving  no  part  of  him  visible 
except  the  sole  of  one  foot,  which  is  hitched 
over  the  horse^s  back  as  a  purchase  by 
which  he  can  pull  himself  to  an  upright 


position.  In  this  attitude  he  can  ride  for 
any  distance,  and  moreover  can  use  with 
deadly  eftect  either  his  bow  or  his  fourteen- 
foot  lance. 

One  of  their  favorite  modes  of  attack  is  to 
gallop  toward  the  enemy  at  full  speed,  and 
then,  just  before  they  come  within  range, 
they  drop  upon  the  opposite  side  of  their 
horses,  dash  past  the  foe,  and  pour  upon 
him  a  shower  of  arrows  directed  under  their 
horses'  neckij,  and  sometimes  even  thrown 
under  their  bellies.  All  the  time  it  is 
nearly  useless  for  the  enemy  to  return  the. 
shots,  as  the  whole  body  of  the  Camanchee 
is  hidden  behind  the  horse,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing to  aim  at  save  the  foot  just  projecting 
over  the  animal's  back. 

To  enable  them  to  perform  this  curi- 
ous man<euvre,  (illustrated  on  the  1291st 
page)  the  Camancbees  plait  a  short  and 
strong  halter  of  horse  hair.  This  halter  is 
passed  under  the  horse's  neck,  and  the  ends 
are  firmly  plaited  into  the  mane,  just  above 
the  withers,  so  as  to  leave  a  loop  hanging 
under  the  animal's  neck.  Into  this  loop  the 
warrior  drops  with  accurate  i)recision,  sus- 
taining the  weight  of  his  body  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  bent  arm,  and  allowing  the  spear 
to  fall  into  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  Thua 
both  his  arms  are  at  liberty  to  draw  the  bow 
or  wield  the  spear;  and  as  in  such  cases  he 
always  grasps  a  dozen  arrows  in  his  left 
hand,  together  with  the  bow,  he  can  dis- 
charge them  without  having  recourse  to  hia 
quiver. 

Sometimes  the  Camancbees  try  to  steal 
upon  their  enemies  by  leaving  their  lances 
behind  them,  slinging  themselves  along  the 
sides  of  flieir  steeds,  and  approaching  care- 
lessly, as  though  they  were  nothing  but  a 
troop  of  wild  horses  without  riders.  A  very 
quick  eye  is  needed  to  detect  this  guise, 
which  is  generally  betraved  by  the  fact  that 
the  horses  always  keep  the  same  side  towiird 
the  spectator,  which  would  very  seldom  be 
the  case  were  they  wild  and  unrestrained  in 
their  movements. 

Every  Camanchee  has  one  favorite  horse, 
which  he  never  mounts  except  for  war  or 
the  chase,  using  an  inferior  animal  on  or- 
dinary occasions.  Swiflncss  is  the  chief 
quality  for  which  the  charger  is  selected,  and 
for  no  price  would  the  owner  part  with  his^ 
steed.  Like  all  uncivilized  people,  he  treats  ■ 
his  horse  with  a  strange  mixture  of  cruelty, 
and  kindness.  While  encaged  in  the  chase, 
for  example,  he  spurs  and  whips  the  animal 
most  rutnlessly;  but  as  soon  as  he  returns, 
he  carefully  hands  over  his  valued  animal  to 
his  women,  who  are  waiting  to  receive  it,  and 
who  treat  it  as  if  it  were  acherii^ed  member 
of  the  family. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  Ca- 
mancbees are  most  accomplished  horso 
stealers,  and  that  they  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity of  robbing  other  tribes  of  their  ani- 
mals.   When  a  band  of  Camanchees  seta 
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out  on  ft  horse  Btcnling  expedition,  tiie  war- 1 
rioFB  wlio  compose  it  arc  bound  in  lionor  Dot 
to  return  until  tliey  have  achieved  their  ob- 
ject. Sumclimes  they  are  absent  for  mure 
tlian  two  jears  before  they  can  anceeed  in 
surprising  tlie  ecttlcment  which  containa 
tlie  horses  on  which  they  hnve  set  (lieir 
hearts,  and  they  will  lie  in  ambuah  for 
months,  awnitjng  a  favorable  opportunity. 

Tlie  value  set  uiKin  horses  by  the  eques- 
trian tribes  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than 
by  the  singular  custom  of  "  smoking  horses," 
wliichpre  vails  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Tlie  reader  will  find  this  illustrated  on 
tlie  following  page. 

When  one  of  these  tribes  determine  on 
making  war,  and  find  on  musteiing  their 
foreeN  that  they  have  not  sufficient  horses, 
they  send  a  messenger  to  a  friendly  tribe  to 
say  that  ou  a  certain  day  they  will  come  to 
"  smoke  "  a  certain  number  of  horses,  and 
expect  (he  animals  to  be  ready  for  them. 
Thin  is  a  challenge  which  is  never  refused, 
involving  as  it  does  the  honor  of  the  (ribe. 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  young  warriors 
who  have  no  horses  go  to  the  friendly  vil- 
lage, stripped  and  painted  as  if  for  war,  and 
seat  themselves  in  a  circle,  all  facing  intrard. 
They  light  their  pipes  and  smoke  in  silence, 
the  people  of  the  village  forming  a  large  circle 
arounil  them,  leaving  a  wide  space  between 
themiwlvca  and  their  visitors. 

Frexently  in  the  distance  there  appears 
an  eoual  number  of  young  warriors  on 
horscliaek,  da-ihing  along  at  mil  gallop,  and 
in  "  Indian  file,"  according  to  their  custom. 
They  gallop  round  the  ring,  and  the  fore- 
most rider,  selecting  one  of  the  seated 
young  men,  stoops  from  his  saddle  as  he 
passes,  and  delivers  a  terrible  blow  at  his 
naked  )>houlder8  with  his  cruel  whip.  Each 
of  his  followers  does  the  same,  and  they 
gallop  round  and  round  the  smokers,  at 
each  circuit  repealing  the  blow  until  the 
shoulders  of  tlic  men  are  covered  with 
blood.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  sufferers 
to  smoke  on  in  perfect  calmness,  and  not  to 
give  the  slightest  intimation  that  they  are 
aware  of  the  blows  which  are  inflicted  on 
them.  When  the  requisite  number  of  cir- 
cuits have  been  made,  tlie  leader  springs  olT 
his  horse,  and  places  the  bridle  and  whip  in 
the  hands  of  the  young  man  whom  he  has. 
selected,  SM'ing  at  the  same  time,  "  You  are 
a  beggar;  I  present  you  with  a  horse:  but 

Ku  will  always  carry  my  mark  on  your 
ek."    The  rest  follow  his  example. 

Every  one  is  pleased  with  this  remark- 
able custom.  The  young  men  are  pleased 
because  they  get  a  horse  apiece;  anu  as  to 
the  (logging,  m  the  first  place  they  really 
care  very  little  for  pain,  and  in  the  next  place 
they  have  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  snow- 
ing publicly  their  capability  of  endurance. 

Those  who  give  the  horses  are  pleased 
because  they  have  been  able  to  show  their 
liberality,  a  trait  which  fa  held  In  great  esti- 


mation bv  these  people,  and  thi 
the  peculiar  aatjsfaction  of  tioe; 
rior  with  imjmnity.  Both  trih 
pleased,  the  one  because  they  I 
the  horses  without  which  thej 
have  made  up  their  forces,  an 
because  they  have  shown  then 
SBBsed  of  superior  wealth. 
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liffht  be  expected  from  a  migratory 
Blike  the  North  American  Indians,  all 
Abes  excel  in  hunting,  though  some 
Stable  above  the  others.  Next  to  Af- 
jliis  country  presents  the  finest  hunt- 
founds  in  the  world,  the  game  varying 
ling  to  the  locality,  and  giving  the 
ir  an  almost  unrivalled  scope   of  ac- 

It  and  most  important  of  the  North 
dean  game  is  the  bison,  popularly  but 
Bously  called  the  bulfalo.  This  animal 
I  in  countless  myriads,  and  in  spite  of 
DDtinual  persecutions  to  which  it  has 
nibjected,  and  the  utterly  reckless 
er  in  which  it  has  been  destroyed, 
1  blackens  the  plains  with  its  multi- 

bre  the  horse  came  into  use,  the  North 
ican  Indians  were  obliged  to  chase 
Bon  on  fool,  and  even  at  the  present 
lere  are  many  celebrated  hunters  who 
>\e  to  run  down  a  bison  on  foot  and  kill 
i  the  lance.  The  mode,  however,  which 
srally  adopted  is  the  chase  by  mounted 
re,  a  chase  which  offers  the  greatest  re- 
and  exhibits  the  wildest  enthusiasm 
xcitement  Armed  merely  with  his 
ow  and  flint-headed  arrows,  the  native 
r  mounts  his  horse,  and  goes  off  in 
»f  the  bison. 

m  he  comes  up  with  the  animals,  he 

one,   usually  a  fat  and  well-condi- 

cow,  presses  his  horse  to  her  and  pre- 

iiB  bow  and  arrow.    The  well-tramed 


horse  needs  no  guiding,  but  keeps  close  to 
the  right  shoulder  of  the  bison,  and  a  little 
behind  it,  so  that  it  may  not  run  upon  the 
horns  of  the  animal  if  it  should  happen  to 
stop  suddenly  and  turn  its  head.  This  plan, 
moreover,  just  brings  the  rider  into  the 
proper  position  to  deliver  his  arrow  in  the 
most  deadly  manner,  t.  e.  directing  it  just 
behind  the  shoulder.  When  an  arrow  is  dis- 
charged by  a  practised  hand,  the  bison  falls 
mortally  wounded,  and,  tenacious  of  life  as 
the  animal  is,  soon  breathes  its  last.  Leaving 
the  arrow  in  the  wound  in  order  to  mark  the 
owner  of  the  dead  animal,  the  successful 
archer  dashes  on  in  pursuit  of  another  ani- 
mal, and  docs  not  cease  until  he  has  ex- 
pended all  his  store  of  arrows.  An  illustra- 
tion on  page  1299  shows  a  herd  of  bisons, 
and  the  Indians  on  horseback  engaged  in 
the  exciting  sport 

It  is  the  pride  of  the  native  hunter  to 
kill  a  bison  with  every  arrow,  and  not  to 
shoot  twice  at  the  same  animal.  The 
younger  hunters  are  fierce  and  anxious  ri- 
vals in  this  sport,  knowing  that  the  result 
of  the  day's  nunt  will  be  the  talk  of  the 
whole  village,  and  that  on  their  success  or 
failure  will  much  depend  the  estimation  in 
which  they  are  hela.  So  each  successive 
hunt  produces  its  eager  conipetitors  for 
honor,  some  being  desirous  or  wiping  off 
past  disgrace  by  present  success,  and  others 
eaually  anxious  to  maintain  the  reputation 
wnich  they  have  gained  on  former  occa- 
sions. 
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Even  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  bow  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded 
by  fire-arms,  it  is  equally  a  point  of  honor 
to  kill  the  bison  with  a  single  shot,  and  to 
claim  a  slain  bison  for  every  bullet.  In 
«uch  cases,  the  hunter  takes  little  pains 
in  loading  his  gun.  He  carries  the  powder 
loose  in  his  pocket  or  bag,  scoops  hastily  a 
random  quantity  into  the  gun,  drops  upon 
it,  without  any  wadding,  a  bullet  wetted 
in  the  mouth,  and  the  loading  is  complete. 
The  muzzle  of  the  gun  is  kent  uppermost 
until  the  moment  for  firing,  wnen  the  gun 
is  dropped,  aimed,  and  fireo  simultaneously, 
without  being  brought  to  the  shoulder. 

The  skill  displayed  in  managing  the  horse 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  these  Indians 
use  no  bit  by  which  the  animal  can  be 
guided.  They  have  nothing  but  a  slight 
hide  halter  tied  round  the  lower  jaw  of  the 
horse,  the  only  use  of  which  is  to  cause  it  to 
halt  when  required.  This  is  popularly 
called  the  "  lariat,''  a  corruption  from  the 
French  word,  VareL 

The  excitement  caused  by  this  chase  is 
indescribable,  though  Mr.  Catlin  gives  a  verv 
graphic  idea  in  a  few  words  :  —  ''I  have  al- 
ways counted  myself  a  prudent  man,  yet  I 
have  oft(!n  waked,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  de- 
lirium of  the  chase,  into  which  I  had  fallen 
as  into  an  agitated  sleep,  and  through  which 
I  had  passed  as  through  a  delightful  dream 
—  where  to  have  died  would  have  been  to 
have  remained,  riding  on,  without  a  strug- 
gle or  a  pang." 

Sometimes  the  bison  is  destroyed  in  a 
much  less  sporting  manner,  the  precipice 
and  the  pound  being  the  two  modes  which 
are  usually  followed.  The  reader  mav' prob- 
ably be  aware  that,  in  those  parts  of  North 
America  inhabited  by  the  bison,  the  surface 
of  the  plain  is  frequently  interrupted  by  ra- 
vines with  precipitous  sides  and  of  tremen- 
dous depth.  When  a  hunting  party  see  a 
herd  of  bisons  within  several  miles  of  one  of 
these  ravines,  they  quietly  separate,  and  steal 
round  the  herd,  so  as  to  place  the  bisons  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  ravine. 

They  then  gently  move  forward,  and  the 
bisons,  retreating  from  them,  draw  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  ravine,  at  the  same  time 
becoming  packed  closer  and  closer  together. 
Suddenly  the  hunters  raise  a  shout,  and 
dash  forward  at  the  bisons.  The  aifrighted 
animals  take  to  flight  at  their  best  speed, 
and  run  on  until  they  reach  the  edge  of  the 
ravine.  Here  the  foremost  bisons  trj'  to 
check  themselves,  but  to  no  avail,  as  they 
are  pressed  forward  by  their  companions 
behind,  and  tlius  almost  the  whole  of  the 
herd  are  forced  over  the  precipice,  and 
killed  by  the  fall.  Even  those  in  the  rear, 
which  at  last  see  their  danger,  and  try  to 
escape,  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  their 
enemies,  who  allow  but  very  few  of  them  to 
escape. 

A  somewhat  fiimilar  plan  is  adopted  with 


the  pound,  into  which  the  bisoni  are  driven 
by  tne  hunters.  The  pound  is  an  enclosure 
made  of  felled  trees  and  branches,  with  an 
opening  which  gradually  widens.  Tho  bi- 
sons are  driven  toward  the  enclosure,  a  task 
which  often  occupies  several  weeks,  and, 
when  they  arrive  within  the  fatal  amis  of 
the  entrance,  are  urged  forward  by  means 
of  little  fires,  which  are  lighted  on  either 
side.  Instinct  urges  the  animals  to  escax)e 
from  an  element  which  sweeps  over  vast 
districts  of  country,  and  kills  every  living 
thing  in  it,  and  in  their  haste  tfiey  run 
toward  the  i)ound,  in  which  they  are  at 
once  shut  u\\  It  is  fortunate  for  the  hunt- 
ers that  the  bisons  do  not  know  their  own 
strength.  They  could  easily  break  through 
the  walls  of  the  pound, but  the}'  mostly  con- 
tent themselves  with  turning  rouiul  and 
round,  and  passively  await  the  arrival  of  the 
destroyer.  So  foolish  are  they  in  this  re- 
spect, and  in  such  numbers  are  they  killed, 
that  pounds  have  been  built  of  the  bones  ot 
slaughtered  bisons. 

In  the  winter  another  plan  of  hunting  the 
bison  is  followed.  At  this  time  of  the  year 
the  fur  or  "  pelt "  of  the  bison  is  the  thickest 
and  warmest,  and  the  skin  is  of  the  most 
value.  It  is  from  these  skins  that  the 
"  bulfalo  "  rugs  and  robes  are  made,  witib- 
out  which  out-of-door  life  would  be  scarcely 
endurable  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  this 
vast  continent 

During  the  winter  months  the  prairies 
assume  a  new  aspect.  They  are  not  only 
covered  with  snow,  so  that  the  ordinary 
landmarks  are  obliterated,  but  the  snow  is 
blown  by  the  wind  into  the  most  fantastic 
shapes,  raised  in  some  places  into  long  and 
sharply  scarped  hills  where  no  hills  were, 
forming  level  plains  where  the  ground  is 
really  cut  up  by  hollows,  and  leaving  only 
the  tops  of  eminences  bare,  whence  the 
snow  is  blown  away  by  the  tempestuous 
winds  that  sweep  across*  the  vast  expanse. 
On  these  hills  the  bison  congregate  for  the 
purpose  of  grazing,  shovelling  away  with 
their  broad  noses  the  snow  which  still  clings 
to  the  herbage. 

The  animals  instinctively  keep  clear  of 
the  small  but  treacherous  plains  and  vaJleys, 
knowing  that  the  hidden  crevices  may  at 
any  time  swallow  them  up.  Into  these  Val- 
leys the  hunters  try  to  drive  them,  so  that 
they  may  be  helplessly  entangled  in  the 
snow,  and  fall  easy  victims  to  the  spear. 
Were  it  not  for  some  invention  whereby  the 
hunters  are  enabled  to  skim  over  the  surface 
of  the  snow,  the  bisons  would  be  in  perfect 
safet}',  but  the  snow  shoe  lays  the  poor  ani- 
mals at  the  mercy  of  their  pursuers.  It  is 
necessary  first  to  describe  this  ingenious 
implement. 

The  best  form  of  snow  shoe  is  seen  on  the 
next  page.  The  shape  is  that  of  a  fish,  and 
its  framework  is  made  of  ash-wood,  kept  in 
form  by  two  cross-bars,  one  in  flrontaoaone 
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.    It  is  slightly  turned  up  in  front. 

,iole  o(  the  space  within  t!ic  frnnit- 

iifliled  in  with  ft  close  and  strongly 

letting  of  hide  thongs,  mucli  like  those 

joquet —  indeed,  the  French  Canadiiins 

jtword  "  ro'jtfet''  to  represent  (he  snow 

[As  tlic  SDOw  Nboo  is  about  Qvu  feet 

'i  and  eighteen  inches  or  more  in 

it  is  evident  that  the  weight  or  the 

a  distributed  over  a  liiree  surface, 

t  heavy  man  wearinj;  tlicse  shoes 

d-ilh  impunity  over  snow  in  which 

3  would  sink  if  only  supported  on  its 


The  most  ini^nioua  part  of  the  snow  slice 
is  tlie  mode  by  which  it  is  fitted  to  the  foot 
It  is  evident  tnat  if  it  were  &stened  firmly  to 
the  foot,  like  the  sole  of  u  shoe,  the  wearer 
would  be  untiblc  to  stir  a  step.  The  move- 
ment of  a  snow-shoe  wearer  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  ttiat  of  a  stealer,  the  Rhoe  being 
slid  over  the  snow,  and  not  raised  and  dt:- 
pressed  like  shoes  in  ordinary  wallcin^.  If 
the  reader  will  refer  to  the  illustrutii)n,  he 
will  see  that  in  the  middle  and  toward  the 
forepart  of  the  shoo  there  is  a  square  open- 
ing, edged  by  thongs,  very  much  stronger 
than  tlie  others. 


SHOW  SUO£. 

(From  my  collectiou.) 


;behind  the  opening  is  a  triangular 
vossed  by  pai'aliel  thongs.  When  the 
I  to  be  worn,  the  foot  is  placed  on  it  so 
le  heel  rests  on  tiie  parallel  thou^, 
e  centre  of  the  foot  is  supported  by 
ick  cross-thong,  call  the  ''  bimikibi- 
bc  toes  passing  into  the  square  open- 
ticb  is  called  the  eye  of  the  shoe,  lu 
to  keep  the  foot  in  its  place,  two 
tn  loops  (not  shown  in  the  figure)  arc 
ed  to  the  himiktliison,  one  of  which 
over  the  instep  and  the  other  comes 
the  heel. 

therefore,  the  wearer  moves  along, 
tt  play  treely  on  the  himiki]>i3on,  the 
coming  down  at  each  step  on  tlie 
b]  thooes,  while  the  toes  move  up  and 
through  the  "  eye  "  of  the  shoe,  which 
gffcd  over  the  snow  by  the  instep 
,  the  lieel  strap  being  only  useful 
^ing  the  foot  from  slipping  out  back- 
er some  practice^  the  wearer  is  able  to 
BVer  the  snow  with  astonishing  speed, 
p  a  novice  the  flrst  attempt  is  not  only 
nrd,but  canses  excruciatmg  pain.  The 
Rutomed  movement  of  tlie  foot,  to- 
|r  with  the  pressure  of  the  instep  strap, 
IBM  a  pain  peculiar  to  the  snow  shoe, 
I  bj  the  Canadians  "  mal  du  roquet. 


does  blood    stain    the  snow    as 


KCoriated  foot  drags  the  heavy  shoe 
Ae  Bur&ce,  but  a  pain  pervades  the 
I  foot,  aa  if  all  the  little  bones  were 
ated,  and  mbbing  against  each  other. 
Torance  i«  the  only  cure  for  the  "  mal 
pttt,*'  and  after  a  few  days  the  wearer 
I  to  proceed  with  perfect  comfort; 


It  often  happens  that  heavy  snow  stomw 
fall  before  the  people  are  able  to  replace  the 
shoes,  which  are  generally  damaged  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  months,  and  in  this 
case  Ihey  are  obliged  to  extemporize  snow 
shoes  out  of  flat  boards.  These  arc  shorter 
and  wider  than  the  regular  snow  shoes,  but 
~~~  ~  id  in  much  tlie  same  manner,  the 
being  cut  out  of  the  board,  and 
essnry  thongs  being  fixed  across  the 
opening.  These  simjjlo  instruments  are 
called  by  a  name  which  signifies  "bear's- 
paw"  shoes.  Some  of  the  prairie  tribes  use 
very  long  and  comparatively  narrow  skates, 
turned  up  in  fVont,  and  precisely  resem- 
bling the  "skidor"  of  Northern  Europe. 

Ujiborno  on  the  snow  shoe,  the  American 
Indian  has  the  bison  at  his  mercy.  He 
drives  the  herd  trom  the  eminences  into  tho 
valleys,  iind  while  the  poor  animals  are  floun- 
dering about  in  the  aeen  snow,  he  deliber- 
ately selects  those  which  have  the  largest 
and  softest  "  robes, "  and  kills  them  with  his 
spe.irs.  Thousands  are  annually  slain  in  this 
manner,  their  skin  removed,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  tongue  and  the  hump,  which 
are  the  best  parts  of  the  bison,  the  whole  of 
the  carcass  is  left  to  tho  prairie  wolves  and 
birds  oi'  prey. 

On  these  shoes  the  native  hunters  capture 
the  huge  moose,  lliey  select  a  time  when 
there  has  been  a  partial  thaw  followed  by  a 
frost,  BO  as  to  leave  a  thin  crust  of  ice  upon 
a  substratum  of  sofl  snow.  As  the  moose 
plunges  tlirough  the  snow,  it  breaks  through 
this  icy  crust  at  every  step,  cutting  its  legs 
ftightfully  wittt  the  broken  edges,  and  so  ftuii 
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Another  mode  of  bison  huntin<^  presents  a 
curious  analogy  with  the  ingenious  method 
of  ostrich  hunting  which  is  practised  by  the 
Bosjesmans  of  Southern  Africti. 

L'pou  the  vast  plains  of  North  America 
the  so-called  wolves  i)rowl  in  numbers. 
They  will  follow  the  hunter  for  weeks  to- 
gtither  for  the  sake  of  the  oflUl  of  the  beasts 
which  he  kills.  They  will  not  venture  to 
harm  him,  but  follow  him  by  day  at  a  distance 
of  half  a  mile  or  so,  and  at  night,  when  he 
lies  down  to  sleep,  they  will  couch  also  at  a 
resjiectful  distance. 

Should  he  wound  a  bLsou  and  not  be  able 
to  8(;curo  it,  the  wolves  are  sure  to  have  that 
animal  sooner  or  later,  and  if  they  manage 
to  detach  a  single  bison  from  the  herd,  they 
will  fairly  p(;r.secute  the  wretched  animal  to 
death.  But  they  will  never  venture  to  attack 
a  herd  of  bisons,  and,  being  instinctiveh' 
aware  of  the  protection  atforded  by  mutual 
support,  the  bi.sons  allow  the  wolves  to  ap- 
proach quite  close  to  them,  and,  indeed,  to 
wamler  freely  among  the  herd.  Of  this  fact 
the  hunters  take  advantajje  in  the  following 
manner.  They  remove  the  skin  of  a  large 
wolf,  and  put  it  ui)on  themselves,  so  that 
when  they  go  on  all  fours  the  head  of  the 
wolf  projects  just  above  their  own  head, 
and  their  arms  and  legs  are  partly  covered 
by  the  skin  belonging  to  the  correspcmding 
members  of  the  wolf. 

Thus  disguised,  they  creep  slowly  and 
cautiously  toward  the  herd,  bearing  their 
bow  and  jirrows  in  their  left  hands.  The 
bisons,  whose  eyes  are  none  of  the  best, 
being  overshadoVed  by  the  masses  of  black 
hair  that  overlaj)  them,  think  nothing  of  the 
8uppos'.'d  wolves,  aud  allow  them  to  come 
quite  close.  Even  if  an  animal  more  wary 
than  his  comrades  does  suspect  the  ruse,  the 
disguised  hunter  has  merely  to  turn  in 
another  direction,  as  if  the  creature  he  rep- 
resents has  no  business  with  the  herd.  liy 
degrees,  he  contrives  to  creep  close  to  the 
bison  which  he  prefers,  and  drives  the  flint- 
headed  arrow  to  its  heart.  No  report  at- 
t<inding  the  discharge  of  the  arrow,  tlus 
wounded  bison  runs  for  a  few  paces,  and 
sinks  on  the  ground,  mostly  without 
alarming  anv  of  its  companions.  The  hun- 
ter leaves  liis  dying  prey,  goes  off  after 
another  victim,  and  slays  it  in  a  similar 
fashion.  Thus  a  skillul  hunter  will  manage 
to  exhaust  the  whole  of  his  stock  of  arrows, 
killing  a  bison  with  each  arrow,  and  yet  not 
alarm  the  rest  of  the  herd. 

Both  in  hunting  and  in  warfare  the  eques- 
trian warrior^  always  carry  the  lasso  attached 
to  the  saddles  of  their  horses.  It  is  not, 
however,  kept  coiled,  as  is  the  case  in  Mexico, 
but  is  allowed  to  trail  on  the  ground  behind 
their  horse.  The  object  of  tliis  custom  is 
easily  understood.  It  often  happens  that, 
whether  in  the  hunt  or  warfare,  tne  rider  is 
thrown  from  his  horse.  In  such  a  case,  as 
toon  as  he  touches  the  ground,  he  seizes  the 


lasso,  stops  his  well-trained  horse  with  a 
jerk,  leaps  on  its  back,  and  is  at  once  ready 
to  renew  the  combat  or  the  chase. 

The  mode  in  which  the  natives  supply 
themselves  with  horses  is  worth  a  brief  de- 
scription. In  various  parts  of  the  country 
the  horses  have  completely  acclimatized 
themselves,  and  have  run  Yree  for  many 
years,  so  that  they  have  lost  all  traces  ol 
domestication,  ani  have  become  as  truly 
wild  as  the  bison  and  the  antelope,  assem- 
bling in  large  herds,  headed  by  tlie  strongest 
and  swiftest  animals.  It  is  from  these  herds 
that  the  natives  supply  themselves  with  the 
horses  which  of  late  years  Iiave  bet-ome  ab- 
solutely necessaiy  to  tlu  m;  and  in  most  cases 
the  animals  are  captured  in  fair  chase  after 
the  following  manner: — 

When  an  American  Indian  —  say  a  Ca- 
manchee  —  wishes  to  catch  a  frcsli  horse, 
he  mounts  his  best  steed,  and  goes  in  search 
of  the  nearest  herd.  "When  he  has  come  as 
near  as  he  can  without  bein^  discovered, 
he  dashes  at  the  herd  at  full  speed,  and, 
singling  out  one  of  the  horses,  as  it  gallois 
alo!:g,  hampered  by  the  multitude  of  its 
companions,  tlings  his  lasso  over  its  neck. 

As  soon  as  the  noose  has  firmly  settled, 
the  hunter  leaps  off  his  own  steed  (which  is 
trained  to  mnain  standing  on  the  same 
spot  until  it  is  wanted^,  and  allows  him&t-lf 
to  be  dragged  along  ny  the  affrighted  ani- 
mal, which  soon  falls,  in  consequence  of 
bein^  choked  by  the  leathern  cord. 

Wlien  the  horse  lias  fallen,  the  hunter 
comes  cautiously  up,  keeping  the  lasso  tight 
enough  to  prevent  the  animal  from  fairly 
recovering  its  breath,  and  loose  enough  to 
guard  against  its  entire  strangulation,  and 
at  last  is  able  to  place  one  hand  over  its 
ej'cs  and  the  other  on  its  nostrils. 

The  animal  is  now  at  his  mercy.  He 
breathes  strongly  into  its  nostrils,  and 
from  that  moment  the  hitherto  wild  horse 
is  his  slave.  In  order  to  impress  upon 
the  animal  the  fact  of  his  servitude,  he 
hobbles  together  its  lore-feet  for  a  time,  and 
casts  a  noose  over  its  lower  jaw;  but  within 
a  wonderfully  short  j>eriod  tie  is  able  to  re- 
move the  hobbles,  and  to  ride  the  conquered 
animal  into  camp.  During  the  time  occu- 
pied in  taming  the  horse,  it  plunges  and 
struggles  in  the  wildest  manner;  but  after 
this  one  struggle  it  yields  the  point,  and  be- 
comes the  willing  slave  of  its  conqueror. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  late  Mr.  Rarey 
oi)erate  on  a  savage  horse  can  ^'asilj-  imagine 
the  scene  that  takes  place  on  the  prairie. 

The  rapidit}'  with  which  this  operation  is 
completed  is  really  wonderful.  An  experi- 
enced hunter  is  able  to  chase,  capture,  and 
break  a  wild  horse  within  an  hour,  and  to 
do  his  work  so  effectually  that  almost  before 
its  companions  are  out  of  sight  the  hitherto 
wild  animal  is  being  ridden  as  if  it  had  been 
bom  in  servitude. 

The  native  hunter,  cruel  maater  though 
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he  generally  Is,  takes  special  care  not  to 
damp  the  spirit  of  his  horse,  and  prides  him- 
self on  the  bounds  and  curvets  which  the 
creature  makes  when  it  receives  its  master 
upon  i Is  back. 

There  is  only  one  drawback  to  this  mode 
of  hunting.  It  is  impossible  to  capture  with 
the  lasso  the  best  and  swiftest  specimens. 
These  animals  always  take  command  of  the 
herd,  and  place  themselves  at  its  head. 
They  seem  to  assume  the  responsibility  as 
well  as  the  position  of  leaders,  and,  as  soon 
as  they  fear  danger,  dart  off  at  full  speed, 
knowing  that  the  herd  will  follow  them. 
Consequently,  they  are  often  half  a  mile  or 
more  in  advance  of  their  followers,  so  that 
the  hunter  has  no  chance  of  over  taking  them 
on  a  horse  impeded  by  the  weight  of  a  rider. 

A  rather  strange  method  of  horse  taking 
has  been  invented  since  the  introduction  of 
fire-arms.  This  is  technically  named  "creas- 
ing," and  is  done  in  the  following  manner. 
Taking  his  rifle  with  him,  the  hunter  creeps 
as  near  the  herd  as  he  can,  and  watches 
until  he  tixes  on  a  horse  that  he  thinks  will 
Buit  him.  Waiting  till  the  animal  is  stand- 
ing with  its  side  toward  him,  he  aims  care- 
fully at  the  top  of  the  neck,  and  fires.  If  the 
aim  be  correct,  the  bullet  just  grazes  the 
neck,  and  the  horse  falls  as  if  dead,  stunned 
for  the  moment  by  the  shock.  ,  It  recovers 
within  a  very  Hhoft  time;  but  before  it  has 
regained  its  feet  the  hunter  is  able  to  come 
up  to  the  prostrate  animal,  place  his  hands 
over  its  ey(^s,  breathe  into  its  nostrils,  and 
thus  to  subdue  it 

This  is  a  very  effectual  mode  of  horse 
catching;  but  it  is  not  in  favor  with  those 
who  want  horses  for  their  own  riding, 
because  it  always  breaks  the  spirit  of  the 
animal,  and  deprives  it  of  that  lire  and  an- 
imation which  the  native  warrior  prizes  so 
highly.  Indeed,  so  careful  is  the  Camanchee 
of  his  steed,  that  he  will  not  mount  his 
favorite  war  horse  except  in  actual  warfare, 
or  in  the  hunt  When  he  is  summoned  by 
his  chief,  he  attends  muster,  mounted  on  a 
second  horse,  or  hack,  and  leading  his  war 
horse  by  the  bridle. 

The  wild  horses  of  North  America  are  a 
8mall  and  neat-limbed,  though  powerful, 
breed  of  animal.  Mr.  Catlin  says  that  their 
value  has  been  much  overrated,  as  even  those 
which  belong  to  the  Camanchees,  and  are 
thought  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Arab  horses, 
are  on  the  averaj^e  worth  some  twenty  pounds 
each.  The  chiels  have  generally  one  or  two 
horses  of  very  sui)erior  quality;  but  as  for  as 
the  average  goes,  the  Camanchee  horse  is  not 
worth  more  than  the  above  mentioned  sum. 

The  horses  that  are  generally  brought 
into  the  market  are  those  that  are  obtained 
by  "creasing."  Experienced  purchasers, 
however,  do  not  care  much  about  such  an- 
imals. Creasing  is,  ijioreover,  liable  to  two 
disadvantages.  The  hunter  is  equally  in 
danger  of  missing  his  mark  altogether,  in 


which  case  the  whole  herd  dashes  off,  and 
gives  no  more  chances  to  the  hunter;  or  of 
striking  too  low,  in  which  case  the  horse  is 
killed  on  the  spot 

In  accordance  with  their  usual  custom, 
some  of  the  tribes  perform  a  sacred  dance  as 
a  means  of  bringing  the  bison  within  their 
reach.  The  most  characteristic  of  these  per- 
formances is  the  Buffalo  Dance  as  practised 
by  the  Maadans. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  supplies  of 
fresh  meat  fail.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  the  bisons  are  scattered  with  tol- 
erable evenness  throughout  the  land,  so  that 
the  hunters  are  able  to  find  a  sutliciency  of 
game  within  a  few  miles  of  their  village,  to 
supply  them  with  food.  Indeed,  large  herds 
of  bisons  can  often  be  seen  from  the  village 
itself,  their  black  masses  being  conspicuous 
againi^  the  verdure  of  the  ground  over  which 
they  range. 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  however, 
the  animals  are  sure  to  withdraw  themselves 
further  and  further  from  the  villages,  so  that 
the  hunters,  in  order  to  procure  meat,  are 
obliged  to  venture  so  far  from  their  own 
ground  that  they  are  in  danger  of  meeting 
with  war  parties  of  an  inimical  tribe.  At 
last  the  hunters  report  to  the  council  of  chicfe 
and  medicine  men  that  they  can  no  longer 
find  game.  A  solemn  conclave  is  at  once  held, 
and  if,  after  a  few  days  of  patient  waiting, 
during  which  every  adult  throughout  the 
community  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  semi- 
starvation,  no  bisons  are  found,  the  buffalo 
dance  is  ordered.  This  remarkable  dance  is 
a  sort  of  homage  to  the  Great  Spirit,  acknowl- 
edging that  He  can  send  the  animals  to  them, 
and  praying  that  He  will  do  so;  and,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  it  is  a  remedy  that  never 
fails. 

Among  the  Mandans  every  man  is  obliged 
by  law  to  have  a  buffalo  mask,  i,  e,  the  skin 
of  the  head,  with  the  horns  added  to  iL 
Usually  to  the  head  is  added  a  strip  of 
skin  some  four  or  five  inches  wide,  extending 
alonjT  the  whole  lengrth  of  the  animal,  and  in- 
cluding the  tail.  Wlien  the  wearer  puts  on 
his  mask,  the  strip  of  skin  extends  down  his 
back,  and  the  tufted  tail  drags  on  the  ground 
behind  him. 

I  have  worn  one  of  these  strange  masks, 
and  found  it  much  less  inconvenient  than 
might  have  been  supposed.  It  is  not  nearly 
so  cumbrous  as  the  chiefs  dress  of  state,  de- 
scribed on  page  1276.  The  buffalo  mask  is 
kept  by  each  man  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  a 
circumstance  which  gives  a  strange  wildness 
to  the  interior  of  the  hut,  or  lodge,  as  it  is 
called,  especially  if  several  young  warriors 
sleep  in  the  same  lodge. 

As  soon  as  the  mandate  for  the  buffalo 
dance  is  given,  the  men  repair  to  their 
lofl^es  and  bring  out  their  masks,  together 
with  the  weapons  which  they  are  accustomed 
to  use  in  the  hunt.  Ten  or  fifteen  of  them 
arrange  themselves  in  a  circle*  while  the 
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medicine  men  scat  themselves  on  the 
ground,  beating  their  sacred  drums  and 
sliakiug  their  rattles  to  a  rhythmical  sort  of 
movement  which  guides  the  steps  of  the 
dancers. 

These  move  continually  in  a  circle,  stamj)- 
ing,  yelping,  grunting,  bellowing,  and  imi- 
tating in  various  ways  the  movements  of  the 
bison.  The  dance  goes  on  day  and  night 
without  cessatiou,  and  as  it  never  ceases  until 
bisons  are  seen,  the  reader  will  understand 
that  it  is  absolutely  elTective  in  bringing 
them.  A  spirited  sketch  of  such  a  dance  is 
given  on  the  following  page. 

The  mode  in  which  it  is  kept  up  is  rather 
amusing.  The  medicine  men  who  beat  the 
drums  and  encourage  the  dancers  are  re- 
lieved from  time  to  time  bv  their  compan- 
ions. But  for  the  dancers  tiiere  is  supposed 
to  be  no  relief  but  death.  This  difiieulty, 
however,  is  surmounted  by  a  sort  of  legal 
fiction.  When  one  of  the  performers  li.ns 
yelped,  stamped,  bellowed,  and  leaped  until 
lie  can  dance  no  longer,  he  stoo])s  ilown  and 

Slaces  his  hands  on  the  ground.  Another 
ancer,  who  is  armed  with  a  very  weak  bow 
and  arrows  with  large  blunt  heads,  fits  an 
arrow  to  his  bow,  and  shoots  him.  The 
wounded  dancer  falls  to  the  ground,  and  is 
seized  by  the  bystanders,  who  drag  him  out 
of  the  ling,  go  through  the  movements  of 
skinning  bim  and  cutting  him  uj),  when  he 
is  allowed  to  retire  and  rest  from  his  labore. 
As  soon  as  he  is  dragged  out  of  the  ring, 
another  dancer  leaps  into  his  place,  and  in 
this  way  the  dance  may  go  on  for  weeks  with- 
out cessation. 

Meanwhile  scouts  are  posted  on  all  the 
hills  within  r}mg(?,  and  as  soon  as  one  of 
them  sees  the  bisons,  he  gives  the  signal  by 
tossing  his  rope  in  the  air  in  the  direction  of 
the  game.  ^Rlr.  Catlin  n»lates  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  buffalo  dance  and  its  sequel. 

Game  had  been  scarce,  the  dance  had  been 
going  on  for  days,  and  the  village  was  in  a 
state  of  increasing  distress,  when  the  wel- 
come signal  was  seen  from  the  hills.  •  The 
dance  ceased,  the  young  men  flew  to  their 
arms,  sprang  on  their  horses,  and  dashed  off 
into  the  prairie  toward  the  signal. 

'•  In  the  village,  where  hunger  reigned 
and  starvation  was  almost  ready  to  look 
them  in  the  face,  all  was  instantly  tui*ned 
to  joy  and  gladness.  The  chief  and  doc- 
tors, who  had  been  for  seven  days  dealing  out 
minimum  rations  to  the  community'  from  the 
public  crib,  now  spread  before  their  subjects 
tlie  contents  of  their  own  private  caches  (i  e. 


hidden  stores),  and  the  last  of  e^ 
that  could  be  mustered,  that  thcr  * 
a  thanksgiving  to  the  Great  Spfri 
goodness  in  sending  them  a  supply 
meat. 

''  A  general  carouse  of  banquetii 
which  occupied  the  greater  part  d 
and  their  hidden  stores,  which  m 
fed  them  on  an  emergency  fo 
weeks,  were  pretty  neariy  used  \ 
occasion.  Bones  were  ludf  p\6k 
half  emptied,  and  then  haudcd  to 
I  was  not  forgotten  in  the  gene 
Sevcnil  large  and  ecnerous  woode 
pemmican  and  other  palatable 
sent  to  my  painting  room,  and  ] 
them  in  this  time  of  scarcity  with  j 
sure." 

When  the  feast  was  over,  i 
dances  set  in,  and  the  whole  i 
filled  with  sounds  of  revelry.  Si 
the  midst  of  their  mirth,  two  or  t1 
hunters  dashed  in  among  the  fc 
having  in  his  hands  a  still  hiee 
another  sitting  wounded  on  his  h 
white  coat  was  crimsoned  with  tl 
ing  blood  of  the  rider,  while  ai 
though  unwoundcd,  tot^Il}'  unarn 
flung  away  his  weapons  in  th 
flight. 

Their  fatal  story  was  soi^n 
bisons,  after  whom  the  hunton 
were  notlring  more  than  en 
within  which  a  part}'  of  Sioux  w 
hidden  themselves,  "and  were  in 
action  of  the  animals  which  they 
Inveterate  enemies  of  the  Mai 
had  reconnoitred  their  village  bj 
ascertained  that  they  were  exe 
buffalo  dance.  Several  of  then 
bison  skins,  and  enacted  the  pui 
mals,  while  their  comrades  wen 
behind  the  bluffs. 

Fortunately  for  the  MandanSifi 
became  suspicious  of  the  siippai 
and  halted  his  troop  before  tnq 
fallen  into  the  trap,  and,  when  IQ 
or  ninety  mounted  Sioux  dadM 
from  behind  the  bluff,  thej  were , 
ing  homeward.  As  it  was,  howl 
of  them  fell,  a  loss  which  was  bnl 
pensated  by  one  or  two  Sioux  scib 
by  the  Mandans  in  the  hurry  of  fli0 
under  such  untoward  circumstanos 
falo  dance  did  not  lose  its  repot 
within  two  days  a  large  herd  < 
passed  near  the  village,  and  aiBvdfld 
dant  supply  of  meat 
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now  come  to  the  religious  ceremonies 
kese  remarkable  tribes,  and  will  begin 
itfie  terrible  ordeal  through  which  the 
pkB  have  to  pass  before  they  can  be  ac- 
irledgod  as  men.    Among  the  Mandans, 

ordeal,  for  length  ancF  for  severity, 
ITS  into  the  shade  all  the  various  ordeals 
ihich  we  have  read.  Even  the  terrible 
n  of  the  Mundurucii  are  mild  when 
pared  with  the  horrors  of  the  Mandan 
■lion. 

Btil  late  years  this  ceremony  was  quite 
lown.  l5very  one  who  knew  the  people 
iware  that  the  Mandan  youths  had  to 
through  some  terrible  scenes  of  torture 
re  they  could  take  their  place,  among  the 
lors,  but  the  details  of  the  whole  ccre- 
f  were  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  were 
rbetrayeil  until  Mr.  Catlin,  in  his  char- 
r  of  medicine  man  (which  he  had  gained 
is  skill  in  painting),  was  permitted  to  be 
mt  It  is  most  fortunate  that  he  did  so, 
be  Mandan  tribe  has  utterly  perished, 
lius  the  records  of  a  most  extraordinary 
ntition  would  have  vanished.  The  cer- 
ly  is  a  very  long  and  complicated  one, 
lae  following  is  a  condensed  account 

le  ceremony  has  a  religious  aspect,  and 
fact,  performed  for  the  sake  of  propiti- 
'  the  Great  Spirit  in  favor  of  the  ^oung 
who  undergo  it,  so  that  he  may  make 
valiant  warriors  and  successful  hunters. 
\0  alBO  another  important  object    Be- 


ing conducted  in  the  presence  of  the  great 
chief  and  medicine  man,  it  enables  the 
leader  of  the  tribe  to  watch  the  behavior  of 
the  young  men  who  pass  through  the  ordeal, 
and  to  decide  upon  their  ability  to  sustain 
the  various  privations  of  Indian  warfare. 

The  reader  must  first  be  told  that  among 
the  Mandans  there  survived  the  legend  of  a 
flood  which  covered  the  earth,  and  from 
which  only  one  man  escaped  in  a  large  ca- 
noe. In  the  centre  of  the  villjige  there  is  a 
large  open  s])ace,  in  which  is  a  conventional 
representation  of  the  "  big  canoe,"  in  which 
the  First  or  Only  Man  escaped.  It  is  not 
the  least  like  a  canoe,  and  in  fact  is  nothing 
more  than  a  sort  of  tub  standing  on  one 
end.  It  is  bound  with  wooden  hoops,  and 
is  religiously  preserved  from  injury,  not  the 
least  scratch  being  allowed  to  defile  its 
smooth  surface. 

The  ceremony  only  takes  place  once  in 
the  year,  the  time  being  designated  by  the 
full  expansion  of  the  willow  leaves  under 
the  banks  of  the  river.  The  Mandans  pos- 
sess the  legend  of  the  bird  flying  to  the  big 
canoe  with  a  leaf  in  its  mouth,  only  with 
them  the  leaf  is  that  of  the  willow,  and  not 
of  the  olive.  The  bird  itself  is  held  sacred, 
and,  as  it  may  not  be  injured,  it  may  often 
be  seen  feeding  on  the  tops  of  the  Randan 
huts. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  appointed 
day,  a  figure  is  seen  on  a  distant  bluff,  ap- 
proaching with  slow  and  stately  6ti&\^%.    Iws^ 
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soon  as  he  is  seen,  the  whole  village  he- 
comos  a  scene  of  confusion,  as  if  the  enemy 
were  attacking  it.  The  dogs  are  cauglit 
and  muzzled,  the  horses  that  are  feeding 
on  the  surrounding  pastures  are  drivc^n  into 
the  village,  the  warriors  paint  their  faces  for 
hattle,  seize  their  spears,  string  their  bows, 
and  prepare  their  arrows. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  the  First 
Man,  or  Xu-mohk-muck-a-nah,  as  he  is 
called  in  the  Mandan  tongue,  stalks  into  the 
central  space,  where  the  chief  and  principal 
warriors  receive  him  and  shake  hands.  He 
is  a  strange  object  to  the  eye.  His  nearly 
naked  bodv  is  jiainted  white,  a  white  wolf- 
skin mantle  is  thrown  over  his  shoulders, 
his  head  is  decorsited  with  plumes  of  ravens 
feathers,  and  in  his  leil  hand  he  bears  his 
mystery  pipe,  which  he  treats  with  the 
greatest  veneration. 

After  greeting  the  chief,  he  proceeds  to 
the  great  medicine  lodge,  which  is  kept 
closed  during  the  year,  and  has  it  swept  and 
the  Hour  strewn  with  fresh  green  boughs 
and  aromatic  herbs.  Several  skulls  of  men 
and  bisons  are  laid  on  the  floor,  a  number 
of  new  ropes  are  thrown  over  the  beams,  a 
quantity    of  strong    wooden    skewers    are 

E laced  under  them,  and  in  the  centre  is 
uilt  a  slight  platform,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  laid  the  chief  medicine  or  mystery  of 
the  tribe.  This  is  so  sacred  that  no  one 
is  allowed  to  approach  it  except  the  con- 
ductor of  the  ceremony,  and  none  but  he 
ever  knows  what  it  is. 

He  next  goes  to  every  hut  in  succession, 
stands  before  the  gate,  and  weeps  loudly. 
When  the  owner  comes  out,  the  First  Man 
narrates  the  circumstances  of  the  flood  and 
of  his  own  escape,  and  demands  an  axe  or  a 
knife  as  a  sswrifice  to  the  Great  Spirit.  Ev- 
ery hut  furnishes  an  edged  tool  of  some 
kind;  and  when  the  tale  is  completed,  they 
are  carried  into  the  me<licine  lodge.  There 
they  rest  until  the  last  day  of  the  ceremonies 
when  they  are  thrown  into  a  deep  pool  in 
the  river.  No  one  is  allowed  to  touch  them, 
and  there  they  lie  until  at  some  future  dav 
they  will  be  discovered,  to  the  great  bewil- 
derment of  antiquarians. 

From  the  moment  that  the  First  Man  en- 
ters the  village  a  dead  silence  reigns,  a  cir- 
cumstance quite  in  opposition  to  the  usual 
noisy  habits  of  a  native  vill^e.  Where  he 
sleeps  no  one  knows,  but  at  dawn  of  the  fol- 
lowing morning  he  again  enters  the  village, 
as  he  had  done  before,  and  walks  to  the 
medicine  lodge,  whither  he  is  followed  by 
the  candidates  for  initiation  walking  in  In- 
dian i\U\  and  each  painted  fantastically,  and 
carrying  his  bow  and  arrows,  his  shield,  and 
"medicine  bag."  Of  this  article  we  shall 
learn  more  in  a  future  page.  In  silence  they 
seat  themselves  round  the  lodge,  each  hav- 
ing his  weapons  hung  over  his  head. 

Ilere  they  have  to  sit  for  four  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  they  may  not  communicate 


with  those  on  the  outside  of  the  hut,  and 
are  not  allowed  to  eat,  drink,  or  sleej).  When 
they  have  taken  their  places,  the  First  Man 
lights  his  pipe  from  the  Are  that  is  kept 
burning  in  the  centre  of  the  lodge,  and 
makes  an  oration  to  the  candidates,  i^xhort- 
ing  them  to  be  courageous  and  enduring, 
and  praying  that  the  Great  Spirit  may  give 
them  strength  to  pass  satisfactorily  through 
the  ordeal. 

He  then  calls  to  him  an  old  niedicline 
man,  and  appoints  him  to  be  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  iianding  him  the  m^'sterv  pipe 
as  a  symbol  of  ofllce.  Addressing  the  as- 
sembled company,  he  takes  leave  of  the 
chiefs,  saying  tbat  he  will  return  in  another 
year  to  re-open  the  lodge,  and  stalks  slowly 
out  of  the  village,  disappeariug  over  the 
blufis  whence  he  came.  The  master  of  the 
ceremonies  then  takes  liis  ])lace  iu  the  cen- 
tre of  the  lodge,  and  relight*  the  pij)e,  utter- 
ing with  every  whiff  of  smoke  a  petition  to 
the  Great  8i)irlt  in  behalf  of  tlie  candidates. 
For  three  full  days  they  sit  sikrutly  round 
the  lodge,  but  outside  it  a  strange  series  of 
ceremonies  takes  place. 

Chief  among  them  is  the  buffalo  dance,  in 
which  tlie  eight  actors  wear  the  entire  skins 
of  bisons,  and  carry  on  their  backs  a  large 
bundle  of  slight  twigs.  They  also  carrj*  a 
mystery  rattle  in  one  hand,  and  a  slender 
staff  in  the  c»ther.  They  arrange  them- 
selves in  four  pairs  round  the  Big  Canoe, 
each  pair  corresponding  with  one  of  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  Between 
each  group  dances  a  young  man,  two  ol 
them  painted  black  and  covered  v.  ith  white 
stars,  so  as  to  represent  the  night,  and  the 
other  two  painted  red,  to  represent  the  day. 

Beside  tlie  Big  Canoe  sit  two  midiciuc 
men,  wearing  the  skins  of  grizzly  bears,  and 
threatening  to  devour  the  whole*  village.  In 
order  to  appease  their  hunger,  the  women 
bring  continual  relays  of  meat  in  dishes, 
whidi  are  at  once  carried  ofl'  to  the  prairie 
by  men  painted  entirely  black,  except  their 
heads,  which  are  white.  Thej-  are  thus 
colored  in  imitation  of  the  bald-headed  eagle. 
As  they  run  to  the  prairie  they  are  pursued 
by  a  host  of  little  boys  painted  yellow,  with 
white  heads,  and  called  antelopes.  After  a 
severe  chase  they  catch  the  eagle-men,  seize 
the  food,  and  devour  it 

These  dances  occur  several  times  daily, 
the  performers  being  summoned  by  ifie 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  comes  out  of 
the  medicine  lodge,  followed  by  his  immedi- 
ate assistants,  and  proceeds  to  tlie  Big  Canoe, 
against  which  he  leans,  and  weeps  aloud  as  if 
in  dire  distress.  The  dance  takes  place  four 
times  on  the  first  day,  eight  times  on  the 
second,  twelve  times  on  me  third,  and  six- 
teen limes  on  the  fourth;  the  sound  of  the 
old  man's  wailing  cry  being  the  signal  for 
the  dancers  to  issue  from  the  hut  in  which 
they  dress. 

l)uring  each  performance,  the  old  medi- 
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cine  men  who  are  beating  their  drums  ad- 
dress the  bystanders,  telhn?  them  that  the 
Great  Spirit  is  pleased  with  their  invoca- 
tions, and  that  he  has  given  them  peace; 
that  oven  thciir  women  and  children  can 
hold  the  mouths  of  grizzly  bears;  and  that 
the  evil  spirit  who  is  challenged  by  these 
rites  has  not  dared  to  make  his  appearance. 
Thirty-two  times  during  the  four  days  this 
vaunt  is  made,  and  no  evil  spirit  appears; 
but  after  the  last  day  he  comes,  and  a  horri- 
ble-looking object  he  is. 

On  a  dist:int  bluff  the  evil  spirit  makeahis 
appearance,  rushing  toward  tue  village  in  a 
wild  and  devious  course.  Presentlv  he  en- 
ters the  circle,  perfectly  naked,  with  his  bo<ly 
painted  black  and  covered  with  white  rings, 
Ills  mouth  decorated  with  white  indentations 
like  great  teeth,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a 
long  magic  staff  tipped  with  a  red  ball.  As 
he  runs  along,  ho  slides  this  ball  before  him 
on  the  ground,  and  suddenly  makes  a  rush 
at  the  groups  of  women  whoare  witnessing 
the  ceremony. 

They  fall  back  on  each  other  in  terror, 
and  shriek  for  aid,  which  is  given  by  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies.  As  soon  as  he 
hears  their  cries,  he  runs  from  the  Biff 
Canoe,  whore  he  has  been  weeping,  and 
holds  his  magic  pipe  in  front  of  the  inftuder. 
The  demon  is  instantly  checked  by  its  won- 
drous influence,  and  he  stands  as  if  petrified, 
each  limb  remaining  in  the  attitude  which 
it  had  taken  when  the  pipe  was  held  before 
him. 

'*  This  check  gave  the  females  an  opportu- 
nity to  get  out  of  reach,  and  when  they  were 
free  from  their  danger,  though  all  nearts 
beat  yet  with  the  intensest  excitement,  their 
alarm  was  cooled  down  into  the  most  exor- 
bitant laughter  and  shouts  of  applause  at  his 
sudden  defeat,  and  the  awkward  and  ridicu- 
lous posture  in  which  he  was  stopped  and 
held.  The  old  man  was  braced  stiff  by  his 
side,  with  his  eyeballs  glaring  him  in  the 
face,  whilst  the  medicine  pipe  held  in  its 
mystic  chain  his  satanic  majesty,  annulling 
all  the  powers  of  his  magical  wand,  and  also 
depriving  him  of  the  power  of  locomotion.  • 

*"'  Surely,  no  two  human  beings  ever  pre- 
sented a  more  striking  group  than  these  two 
individuals  did  for  a  few  moments,  with  their 
eyeballs  set  in  direst  mutual  hatred  upon 
each  otfier;  both  struggling  for  the  suprem- 
acy, relying  on  the  potency  of  their  medi- 
cine or  mystery;  the  one  held  in  check,  with 
his  body  painted  black,  representing,  or 
rather  assuming  to  be,  0-kee-hee-de  (the 
Evil  Spirit),  frowning  everlasting  vengeance 
on  the  other,  who  sternly  gazed  him  back 
with  a  look  of  exultation  and  contempt,  as  he 
held  him  in  check  and  disarmed  under  the 
charm  of  his  sacred  mystery-pipe." 

This  scene  is  repeatedly  enacted,  until  the 
powers  of  the  magic  pipe  are  proved  against 
the  assaults  of  the  evil  one,  and  the  people 
have  gained  confidence  in  its  protection. 


The  women  then  begin  in  their  turn  to  as- 
sail their  persecutor  with  jeers  and  laughter, 
until  at  last  one  of  them  suatches  up  a  hand- 
ful of  mud  and  dashes  it  in  his  face.  He  is 
at  once  vanquished  by  this  attack,  and  begins 
to  weep  piteously.  Emboldened  by  this  con- 
fession or  weakness,  another  woman  snatches 
away  his  magic  staff,  and  breaks  it  across  her 
knee.  The  tragments  are  seized  by  the  sur- 
rounding women,  who  break  them  to  pieces 
and  fling  them  at  the  head  of  the  demon. 
Being  now  deprived  of  all  his  power,  he  runs 
off  across  the  prairie,  followed  for  half  a  mile 
or  so  by  the  women,  who  pelt  him  with 
sticks,  stones,  and  mud,  until  at  last  he  ef- 
fects his  escape,  and  the  village  is  rid  of  the 
evil  spirit  for  another  year. 

Now  the  remainder  of  the  initiation  may 
proceed. 

The  little  scaffold  with  its  mystic  burden 
is  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  great 
medicine  lodge,  the  hide  ropes  are  passed 
through  apertures  in  the  roof  to  men  who 
stand  outside,  and  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, and  his  assistants,  together  with  the 
chiefs  and  bnives  of  the  tribe,  re-enier  the 
lodge,  and  take  up  their  positions. 

The  first  candidate  is  now  cjilled,  and, 
wasted  by  four  days  of  abstinence  from  food, 
drink,  or  sleep,  places  himself  in  front  of  two 
of  the  operators.  One  of  these,  who  is  armed 
with  a  double  edged  knife,  purposely  blunted 
and  notched,  pinches  up  an  inch  or  so  of 
flesh  of  the  shoulder  or  breast,  and  pushes 
the  knife  through  it,  between  his  finger  and 
thumb  and  the  body  of  the  candidate.  The 
knife  is  then  withdrawn,  and  one  of  the 
wooden  skewers  forced  through  the  aper- 
ture. This  operation  is  repeated  on  the  other 
shoulder  or  breast,  on  each  arm  just  below 
the  shoulder  and  below  the  elbow,  upon 
each  thigh,  and  upon  each  leg  just  below  the 
knee. 

While  this  operation  is  being  performed, 
the  candidates  do  not  allow  the  slightest 
symptom  of  pain  to  escape  them,  and  they 
even  invite  the  spectators  to  watch  their 
countenances,  so  as  to  ascertain  that  they 
betray  no  signs  of  suffering.  They  may  weU 
do  so,  for  upon  the  verdict  of  tn(»se  chleft 
depends  the  consideration  in  which  they 
will  be  held  in  after  life,  and  no  man  has  a 
chance  of  being  appointed  the  leader  of  a 
war  party  if  he  has  oeen  seen  to  flinch  dur- 
ing the  ordeal. 

As  soon  as  these  preparations  are  com- 
pleted, two  of  the  hide  ropes  are  lowered 
from  the  roof,  and  hitched  routid  the  skewers 
on  the  breast  or  shoulders.  To  the  others 
are  hung  the  weapons  of  the  candidate, 
while  to  those  of  the  lower  arm  and  leg  are 
suspended  the  skulls  of  bisons.  A  signal  is 
then  given,  and  the  poor  wretch  is  hauled 
up  into  the  air,  when  he  swings  suspended 
only  by  the  two  skewers,  and  sustaining  not 
only  his  own  weight  but  that  of  the  heavy 
skidl8,  his  feet  being  some  six  or  eight  feet 
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from  the  ground.  In  this  terrible  position 
he  has  to  remain  until  nature  finally  gives 
way,  and  he  faints.  The  artist  has  repre- 
sented this  stage  of  the  fearful  ordeal  on  the 
following  page. 

"Surrounded,"  writes  Mr.  Catlin,  "by 
imps  and  demons,  as  they  appear,  a  dozen 
or  more,  who  seem  to  be  concocting  and  de- 
vising moans  for  his  exquisite  agony,  gather 
around  him,  when  one  of  the  number  ad- 
vances toward  him  in  a  sneering  manner, 
and  commences  turning  him  round  with  a 
pole  which  he  brings  in  his  hand  for  that 
purpose.  Tliis  is  done  in  a  gentle  manner 
at  tirst,  ))ut  gradually  increased,  until  the 
poor  fellow,  whose  proud  spirit  can  control 
its  agony  no  lono^er,  bursts  out  in  the  most 
lamentable  and  heart-rending  cries  that  the 
human  voice  is  capable  of  producing,  crying 
forth  a  prayer  to  tlie  Great  Spirit  to  support 
and  protect  him  in  this  dreadful  trial,  and 
contmually  repeating  his  confidence  in  his 
prot^cti<m. 

"  In  this  condition  he  is  continued  to  be 
turned  faster  and  faster,  and  there  is  no  hope 
of  escape  for  him,  nor  the  chance  for  tne 
slightest  relief,  until,  by  fainting,  his  voice 
falters,  and  his  strugglmgs  cease,  and  he 
hangs  a  still  and  apparently  lifeless  corpse. 
When  he  is  by  turning  gradually  brought 
to  this  condition,  whicn  is  generally  done 
within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  there  is  a  close 
scrutiny  passed  upon  him  among  his  tor- 
mentors, who  are  checking  and  holding  each 
other  back  as  long  as  the  least  stru^glmg  or 
tremor  can  be  discovered;  lest  he  sliould  be 
removed  before  he  is,  as  they  term  it,  en- 
tirely dead." 

When  thev  are  satisfied,  a  signal  is  given 
to  the  rope-holders,  and  the  senseless  man 
is  lowered  to  the  ground,  the  skewers  which 
passed  through  his  breast  are  removed,  and 
the  ropes  attached  to  another  candidate. 
Just  as  he  falls,  he  is  allowed  to  lie,  no  one 
daring  to  touch  him,  for  he  has  put  himself 
under  the  i)rotection  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
to  help  him  would  be  a  sacrilege. 

"When  he  recovers  a  little  strength,  he 
crawls  to  another  part  of  the  lodge,  where 
sits  a  medicine  man  with  a  bison  skull  be- 
fore him,  and  an  axe  in  his  hand.  Holding 
up  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand  as  a  sac- 
rifice to  the  Great  Spirit,  the  initiate  lays  it 
upon  the  skull,  when  it  is  severed  by  a  blow 
from  the  axe.  Sometimes  the  fore-finger  of 
the  same  hand  is  also  ofiered,  so  that  there 
are  only  left  the  thumb  and  the  two  middle 
fingers,  which  are  all  that  are  needed  to  hold 
the  bow. 

It  is  a  point  of  honor  with  the  initiates  to 
recover  as  quickly  as  possible  from  their 
swoon,  and  the  chief  warriors  all  watch  them 
narrowly  on  this  point,  inasmuch  as  rapidity 
of  recovery  is  a  proof  that  the  individual  is 
strong,  and  capsible  of  enduring  the  hard- 
ships which  every  war  party  is  nearly  cer- 
tain to  undergo  before  their  return. 


The  final  scene  of  the  initiation  is  called 
the  Last  Race,  and  is.  if  possible,  even  a 
more  dreadful  trial  tnan  any  which  the 
candidates  have  yet  undergone.  An  illus- 
tration of  it  is  also  given  the  reader  on  the 
next  page. 

The  reader  will  remember  that,  although 
the  skewers  by  which  the  young  men  were 
suspended  are  removed  as  soon  as  they  are 
lowered  to  tlie  ground,  there  yet  remain 
eight  more,  two  m  each  arm,  and  two  in 
each  leg.  To  each  of  these  is  attached  a 
heavy  weight,  such  as  the  bison  skull,  and 
none  of  uumi  may  be  drawn  out  They 
must  absolutely  be  torn  out  through  the 
fiesh  by  main  force,  and  that  this  object  may 
be  accomplished  the  Last  Race  is  run. 
Hitherto  the  ordeal  has  been  confined  to 
the  interior  of  the  medicine  lodge,  but  the 
Last  Race  is  run  in  the  open  air,  and  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  are  spectators. 

The  master  of  the  ceremonies  leaves  the 
medicine  lodge,  goes  to  the  Big  Canoe,  leans 
his  head  against  it,  and  sets  up  his  wailing 
cry.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice  twenty 
young  men  issue  from  the  dressing  hut,  all 
of  the  same  height,  and  all  wearing  beauti- 
ful war  dresses  of  eagle  quills.  Each  carries 
in  one  hand  a  wreath  of  willow  boughs,  and 
on  reaching  the  Big  Canoe  they  arrange 
themselves  round  it  m  a  circle,  holding  the 
wreaths  as  connecting  links.  They  then 
run  round  the  canoe,  from  left  to'  right, 
screaming  and  yelping  at  the  top  of  tlieir 
voices,  and  going  as  fast  as  their  legs  can 
carry  them. 

The  candidates  are  now  brought  out  of  the 
medicine  lodge,  each  trailing  the  heavy 
weights  attached  to  his  limbs,  and  arc  placetl 
at  equal  intervals  outside  the  ring  of  run- 
ners. As  each  takes  his  place,  he  is  given 
into  the  charge  of  two  powerful  young  men, 
who  pass  round  each  of  his  wrists  a  broad 
leathern  strap,  which  they  grasp  firmly  wth- 
out  tying. 

As"  soon  as  all  are  ready,  a  signal  is  given, 
and  the  candidates  are  set  running  round 
the  Big  Canoe,  outside  the  inner  circle,  each 
man  being  dragged  along  by  his  supporters, 
until  the  skulls  and  other  weights  tear  out 
tlie  skewers  to  which  they  are  fastened. 
The  bystanders  yell  and  applaud  at  the  tops 
of  their  voices,  so  as  to  drown  the  groans  of 
the  sufferers,  should  the  force  of  nature  ex- 
tract a  sound  from  them,  and  to  encourage 
them  to  endure  this  last  trial.  It  often 
happens  that  the  fiesh  is  so  tough  that  the 
skewers  cannot  be  dragged  out,  and  in  such 
cases  the  friends  of  the  sufferers  jump  on 
the  skulls  as  they  trail  along  the  ground  so 
as  to  add  their  weight  to  them. 

The  candidates  mostly  faint  before  thev 
have  run  very  far,  but  they  are  still  dragged 
round  the  circle,  and  not  released  until  the 
last  weight  has  been  torn  away.  As  soon 
as  this  occurs,  the  two  men  who  have 
dragged  their  senseless  charge  looaen  their 
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holds,  and  run  away  as  fast  as  they  can,  leav- 
ing the  body  lying  on  the  ground.  No  one 
may  touch  the  poor  wretch ;  and  there  he  lies, 
a  second  time  in  the  keeping  of  the  Great 
Sj)irit,  After  a  few  minutes  he  recovers  his 
8en?«es,  rises,  and  staggers  throu;|jh  the  crowd 
to  his  own  hut,  where  his  friends  meet  him, 
and  do  their  best  to  succor  him. 

The  rule  is  absolute  that  the  man  may 
not  be  released  until  the  skewers  have  been 
fairly  torn  through  the  flesh.  Mr.  Gatlin 
relates  two  remarkable  anecdotes  illustra- 
tive of  this  fact.  In  the  one  case  the  skewer 
had  been  unfortunately  passed  under  a 
sinew.  The  poor  lad  was  in  vain  dragged 
round  the  ring,  and  in  vain  did  his  friends 
throw  themselves  on  the  elk  skull  that  was 
hung  to  him.  At  last  the  spectators  set  up 
a  cry  of  distress,  and  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  stopped  the  runners,  leaving 
the  senst'less  body  lying  on  the  ground. 
Presently  the  lad  recovered  himself,  looked 
at  the  cause  of  his  torment,  and  with  a 
pleasant  smile  crawled  on  his  hands  and 
knees  to  the  prairie,  where  he  remained  for 
three  days  longer  without  food  or  drink, 
until  suppuration  took  place,  and  enabled 
him  to  release  himself  from  his  encum- 
brance. He  crawled  on  his  hands  and 
knees  to  his  home,  and,  in  spite  of  his  suf- 
ferings, recovered  in  a  few  days. 

In  the  other  case,  two  of  the  weights  at- 
tached to  the  arms  could  not  be  removed. 
The  unfortunate  wretch  crawled  to  the  pre- 
cipitous bank  of  the  river,  and  drove  a  stake 
into  the  ground.  To  this  stake  he  fastened 
the  weights  by  two  ropes,  and  let  himself 
down  half-wayto  the  water.  In  this  terri- 
ble position  he  hung  for  more  than  two 
days,  until  the  too  stubborn  flesh  at  last 
gave  way,  and  let  him  fall  into  the  water. 
He  swam  to  the  side,  made  his  way  up  the 
steep  bank,  and  recovered. 

Such  inst^mces  as  these,  terrible  as  they 
are  at  the  time,  are  never  regretted  by 
those  to  whom  thev  occur,  as  they  offer 
means  of  proving  their  valor  and  endur- 
ance, and  any  one  who  has  overcome  them 
is  held  in  much  consideration  by  the  rest  of 
the  tribe. 

•  Dreadful  as  is  the  whole  scene  of  suflTer- 
ing,  and  sufiicient  to  kill  an  ordinary  white 
man,  several  of  the  warriors  have  under- 

fone  it  more  than  once,  and  Mr.  Catlin  saw 
y  the  scars  left  on  the  body  and  limbs  that 
some  of  the  chief  Mandan  braves  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  torture  no  less  than  five  times. 
Some  part  of  the  estimation  in  which  such 
men  are  held  is  owing  to  the  belief  of  the  Man- 
dans  that  the  annual  supply  of  bisons  depends 
on  the  proper  fulfilling  of  these  ceremonies, 
and  that  the  Great  Spirit  is  gratified  in  jjro- 
portion  to  the  number  of  times  that  the  rites 
arc  performed.  Thus  those  who  have  un- 
dergone them  repeatedly  are  benefactors  to 
the  tribe  in  general,  and  as  such  receive 
their  gratitude. 


A  somewhat  similar  system  prevails 
among  the  Dacotah  or  Sioux  Indians,  as 
they  are  generally  called.  This,  however, 
is  a  volunt^iry  proceeding  very  rarely  seen, 
and  one  which  is  intended  simply  to  raise 
the  candidate  to  the  rank  of  medicine  man. 
A  tall  and  slender  pole  is  set  firmly  in  the 
ground,  and  to  the  top  of  it  is  fastened  one 
end  of  a  rope,  the  other  being  made  into  a 
loop.  The  candidate  for  mystic  honors 
takes  his  place  at  the  pole  before  dawn, 
painted  gaily,  and  holding  his  medicine  bag 
in  his  hand.  Just  before  the  sun  rises,  two 
skewers  are  passed  through  his  breast,  tis  is 
done  by  the  Mandans,  and  the  loop  of  the 
rope  is  passed  over  them. 

The  man  now  stands  opposite  the  spot 
where  the  sun  will  rise,  fixes  his  eyes  upon 
it,  and  leans  backward  so  as  to  throw  the 
whole  weight  of  his  body  on  the  rope,  his 
feet  serving  more  to  balance  than  sustain 
him.  As  the  sun  passes  over  the  heavens, 
he  moves  gradually  round,  never  speaking 
nor  taking  his  eyes  from  it;  and  if  he  can 
endure  this  torture  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
without  fainting,  he  earns  the  rank  to  which 
he  aspires,  together  with  all  the  valuable 
presents  which  are  laid  at  the  foot  of  the 
pole  by  his  admirers. 

There  is  great  risk  attending  this  practice. 
Should  the  man  faint  in  spite  of  the  shouts 
and  cheering  cries  of  his  friends,  and  the 
prayers  and  songs  of  the  medicine  men  who 
sit  around  the  pole,  chanting  and  beating 
their  magic  drums,  his  reputation  is  lost, 
and  he  will  ever  afterward  be  held  up  to 
ridicule  as  one  who  had  the  presumption  to 
set  up  for  a  medicine  man,  and  had  no 
power  to  sustain  the  character. 

The  Mandans  have  a  curious  mode  of  ob- 
taining the  rank  of  medicine  man,  resen?- 
blin^j  m  many  points  the  rain  making  cere- 
monies of  Africa.  As  they  depend  much 
for  their  subsistence  on  the  maize  which 
they  grow,  a  drought  is  always  a  great 
calamity,  and  must  be  averted  if  possible. 
When  such  an  event  occurs,  the  women, 
whose  business  it  is  to  till  the  ground,  come 
to  the  chiefs  and  doctors,  and  beg  them  to 
i^akc  rain,  lest  the  corn  should  die.  A  coun- 
cil is  then  held,  and  the  medicine  men  as- 
semble in  the  council-house,  and  go  through 
their  preliminary  ceremonies.  No  one  is 
allowed  to  enter  the  house  except  the  medi- 
cine men  and  those  candidates  who  aspire 
to  that  rank. 

There  are  generally  ten  or  fifteen  young 
men  who  prize  that  rank  so  highly  that  they 
are  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  failure,  and  to 
lose  all  reputation  in  their  tribe  if  they  fail 
in  drawing  down  the  rain  from  the  sky. 
They  are  called  one  by  one  out  of  the  lodge, 
and  take  their  position  on  the  roof,  when 
they  go  through  the  ceremonies  which  they 
think  will  prcxiuce  the  desired  rain.  They 
stand  there  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  if 
no  rain  &lls,  they  go  to  their  houses  dia- 
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graced,  and  debarred  from  all  hop«  of  being 
admitted  into  the  Council  of  the  tribe. 
Should,  however,  the  rain  descend,  the 
reputation  of  the  rain  maker  is  assured, 
and  he  is  at  once  admitted  into  the  council 
among  the  chiefs  and  greatest  braves. 

Mr.  Catlin  relates  a  curious  account  of 
rain  making  of  which  he  was  a  witness. 
There  had  been  a  di'ought  for  some  time  in 
the  land,  and  the  rain  makers  had  been  at 
work  for  three  days.  On  the  first  day  a 
man  named  AVah-kee,  or  the  Shield,  essayed 
his  fortune,  and  failed.  The  same  fate  befell 
Om-pah,  or  the  Elk,  in  spite  of  his  head- 
dress made  of  the  skin  of  the  raven,  the 
bird  that  soars  amid  the  storm.  Wa-rali-pa, 
or  the  Beaver,  also  tried  and  failed;  and  on 
the  fourth  day  Wak-a-dah-ha-hee,  the  White 
Bufliilo  Hair,  took  his  stand  on  the  lodge. 
He  placed  his  chief  reliance  on  the  red 
lightnings  with  wliich  he  had  painted  his 
shield,  and  the  single  arrow  which  he  car- 
ried in  his  hand. 

He  made  an  oration  to  the  people,  saying 
that  he  was  willintj  to  sacrifice  himself  for 
the  good  of  the  tribe,  and  either  to  brjng 
rain  or  live  with  the  dogs  and  old  women  all 
his  life.  He  explained  that  one  candidate 
had  failed  because  the  shield  warded  off  the 
rain  clouds;  that  the  second  failed  because 
the  raven  was  a  bird  that  soared  above  the 
stonn,  and  so  did  not  care  whether  it  rained 
or  not;  and  the  third  failed  because  the 
beaver  was  always  wet,  and  did  not  require 
rain.  But  as  for  himself,  the  red  lightnings 
on  his  shield  should  bring  the  black  thun- 
der-cloud, and  his  arrow  should  pierce  the 
cloud  and  pour  the  water  on  the  fields. 

Now  it  happened  that  just  at  that  time  a 
steamboat  the  first  that  had  ever  been  up 
the  Missouri  fired  a  salute  from  a  twelve- 

Sounder  gun,  as  she  came  in  sight  of  the 
landan  village.  The  sound  of  the  gun  was 
naturally  taken  for  thunder,  and  the  village 
was  filled  with  joy.  Valuable  gifls  were  pre- 
sented on  all  sides  to  the  successful  can- 
didate, mothers  were  bringing  their  daugh- 
ters to  offer  them  as  his  wives,  and  the 
medicine  men  were  issuing  from  their  lodge 
in  order  to  admit  liim  formally  among  them- 
selves. 

Suddenly,  from  his  elevated  post,  Wak-a- 
dah-ha-hee  saw  the  steamboat  ploughing 
her  way  up  the  river,  and  emitting  the 
thunder  from  her  sides.  He  turned  to  the 
chiefs  and  the  assembled  multitude,  and 
told  them  that,  though  the  sounds  were 
not  those  of  thunder,  his  medicine  was 
strong,  and  had  brought  a  thunder-boat  to 
the  village.  The  whole  population  thronged 
to  the  bank  in  silent  wonuer,  and  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  time  even  the  rain  maker 
was  forgotten.  The  passengers  landed 
among  the  Mandans,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  all  was  turmoil  and  confusion.  Just 
before  sunset  the  White  Bufialo  Hair  spied 
a  black  cloud  creeping  up  from  the  honzon. 


unnoticed  by  the  excited  crowd.  In  a  mo- 
ment he  was  on  tlic  roof  of  the  council- 
house  again,  his  bow  strung  and  the  arrow 
brandished  in  his  hand.  lie  renewed  his 
boastings  and  adjurations,  and  as  the  cloud 
came  over  the  village,  he  bent  his  bow  and 
shot  his  arrow  into  the  sky.  Down  came 
the  rain  in  torrents,  drenching  the  fortunate 
rain  maker  as  he  stood  on  the  roof,  still 
brandishing  his  thunder  shield  and  vaunting 
its  power. 

The  storm  continued  during  the  night, 
but  unforiunately  a  flash  of  lightning  en- 
tered a  lodge,  and  killed  a  young  girl.  Con- 
sternation reigned  throughout  the  village, 
and  no  one  was  more  frightened  than  Uie 
newly-made  medicine  man,  who  feared  that 
the  Council  would  hold  him  responsible  for 
the  girl's  fate,  and  condemn  him  to  a  cruel 
death.  Moreover,  he  really  considered  that 
he  was  in  some  way  responsible,  as  he  had 
left  the  top  of  the  council-house  before  he 
had  brought  rain. 

So,  early  in  the  morning,  he  sent  his 
fViends  to  bring  him  his  three  horses,  and, 
as  the  sun  rose,  he  again  mounted  the  lodge 
and  addressed  the  people.  His  medicine 
was  U)o  strong,  he  said.  ^^  I  am  young,  and 
I  was  too  fast.  I  knew  not  where  to  stop. 
The  wigwam  of  Mali-sish  is  laid  low,  and 
many  are  the  eyes  that  weep  for  Ko-ka  (the 
Antelope).  Wak-a-dah-ha-hee  gives  three 
horses  to  ghidden  the  hearts  of  tliose  that 
weep  for  Ko-ka.  His  medicine  is  great 
His  arrow  pierced  the  black  cloud,  and  the 
lightning  came,  and  the  thunder  boat  alsa 
Who  says  that  the  medicine  of  Wak-a-dah-ha- 
hee  is  not  strong?  "  This  ingenious  address 
was  received  with  shouts  of  a])plause,  and 
from  that  time  to  his  death  Wak-a-dan-lia- 
hee  wns  known  by  the  honorable  title  of  the 
"  Big  Double  Medicine." 

We  will  now  glance  at  the  medicine  baff, 
which  plays  so  important  a  part  among  ul 
the  tribes  of  Nortli  America. 

When  a  boy  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  yean 
old,  he  is  sent  into  the  woods  to  finu  his 
medicine.  He  makes  a  couch  of  boughs,  and 
then  lies  without  food  or  drink  for  several 
days,  the  power  of  his  medicine  being  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  his  fast.  So 
severe  is  this  discipline  that  instances  have 
been  known  when  the  lad  has  died  from  the 
long  abstinence  to  which  he  subjected  him- 
self When  he  has  endured  to  the  utmost, 
he  vields  himself  to  sleep,  and  the  first  beast, 
bird,  or  reptile  of  which  he  dreams  becomes 
his  *'  medicine." 

He  then  returns  home,  and  as  soon  as  he 
has  recovered  a  little  strength,  he  goes  out 
in  search  of  his  medicine,  and,  having  killed 
it,  preserves  the  skin  in  any  shape  wmch  his 
fancy  may  dictate.  It  is  mostly  sewed  up  in 
the  form  of  a  bag.  and  contains  one  or  two 
other  charms.  The  reader  wiU  see  that  the 
size  of  the  medicine  bag  is  exceedingly  Tari- 
able,  according  to  the  size  of  tlie  creaturt 
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from  whose  skin  it  is  formed.  Sometimes  it 
is  three  feet  or  more  in  length,  and  often  it 
is  so  small  that  it  can  be  concealed  under 
the  garments  of  the  owner. 

From  the  medicine  bag  the  Indian  never 
parts.  He  considers  its  presence  absolutely 
indispensable  to  ensure  success  in  any  un- 
dertakini^,  and  even  carries  it  into  battle, 
where  he  trusts  to  it  for  protection.  Should 
he  lose  it  in  battle,  he  is  utterly  disgraced, 
and  there  is  only  one  way  of  restoring  him- 
self to  reputation.  An  Indian  can  only 
-'  make  his  medicine  "  once,  so  that  he  may 
not  restore  it  by  another  probation  of  fast- 
ing and  dreainnig.  But  if  he  can  slay  an 
enemy  in  open  battle,  and  take  his  medicine 
bag,  his  status  in  the  tribe  is  restored,  and 
he  thenceforth  assumes  the  medicine  of  the 
sLain  man  in  exchange  for  his  own.  If  a 
man  who  has  not  lost  his  own  medicine 
succeeds  in  capturing  one  from  an  enemy 
in  fair  battle,  he  is  entitled  to  assume  a 
"  double-medicine,"  and  never  loses  an  op- 
portunity of  displaying  both  the  medicine 
bags  as  trophies  of  his  prowess.  Taking  a 
medicine  ba<^  is  as  honorable  as  taking  a 
scalp,  and  tlie  successful  warrior  has  the 
fiirtner  advantage  of  being  doubly  protected 
by  the  two  charms. 

Very  few  instances  have  been  known 
where 'an  Indian  has  voluntarily  parted  with 
his  medicine  bag,  and  in  such  cases  scarcely 
any  display  of  valor  will  reinstate  him  in 
the  opinion  of  his  tribe.  Sometimes  he  can 
be  induced  by  the  solicitation  of  white  men 
to  bury  it,  but  he  treats  the  grave  as  if  it 
were  that  of  a  revered  relation,  hovering 
about  it  as  much  as  possible,  lying  over  the 
sacred  spot,  and  talking  to  the  bag  as  if  it 
were  alive.  Sometimes  he  offers  sacrifices 
to  it;  and,  if  he  be  a  wealthy  man,  he  will 
offer  a  horse. 

Such  a  sacrifice  as  this  takes  rank  as  a  pub- 
lic ceremony.  A  long  procession  goes  to  the 
prairie,  the  lead  being  taken  oy  ♦he  owner  of 
the  medicine  bag,  driving  before  him  the 
horse,  which  must  always  be  the  best  he  pos- 
sesses. The  animal  is  curiously  painted  and 
branded,  and  is  held  by  a  long  lasso.  When 
the  procession  arrives  at  the  appointed  spot, 
the  sacrificer  makes  a  long  prayer  to  the 
Great  Spirit,  and  then  slips  the  lasso  fVom 
the  animal,  which  from  that  time  takes  its 
place  among  the  wild  horses  of  the  prairie, 
an<l  if  at  any  time  caught  by  the  lasso,  is  at 
once  recognized  by  the  brand,  and  set  free 
again.  Such  a  sacrifice  as  this  is  appreciated 
very  highly  by  the  tribe,  and  gives  the  man 
the  privilege  of  recording  the  circumstance 
on  his  mantle  and  tent  One  Mandan  chief 
ftacrificed  in  this  way  no  less  than  seventeen 
horses. 

In  connection  with  the  medicine  bag  may 
be  mentioned  the  "  totem,"  or  mark  by  which 
each  family  is  known.  This  is  mostly  an 
animal,  such  as  a  wolf,  a  bear,  a  dog,  a  tor- 
toise, &c    If  a  chief  wishes  to  show  that  he 


and  his  i>arty  have  passed  a  given  spot,  he 
strikes  with  nis  axe  a  chip  off  a  tree  and 
draws  on  the  white  surface  his  lotem.  Or, 
if  he  sends  an  order  to  a  distance,  he  draws 
his  totem  on  a  piece  of  bark,  and  gives  it  to 
his  messenger  as  a  token. 

To  return  to  the  medicine  man.  He  is 
best  seen  to  advantage  when  exercising  his 
art  upon  a  sick  person.  He  wears  for  this 
purpose  one  or  the  most  extraordinar}- 
dresses  which  the  mind  of  man  ever  con- 
ceived. No  two  medicine  men  wear  a  simi- 
lar costume,  but  in  all  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  every  article  shall  be  abnormal. 
Mr.  Catlin  saw  one  of  these  men  called  in  to 

Eractise  on  a  Blackfoot  Indian,  who  had 
een  shot  through  the  body  with  two  bullets. 
There  was  not  the  least  chance  of  his  re- 
covery, but  still  the  medicine  man  must  be 
summoned.  His  strange,  grotesque  appear- 
ance, and  the  wild  ceremony  over  the  sick 
man  are  vividly  represented  on  paee 
1311. 

A  ring  was  formed  round  the  dying  man, 
and  a  lane  was  preserved  through  thom,  by 
which  the  mystery  man  would  make  his  ap- 

Eearance.  In  a  few  minutes  a  general  hush- 
-h  ran  through  the  assembly  as  the  tinkling 
and  rattling  of  his  ornaments  heralded  the 
approach  or  the  wise  man.  As  he  entered 
the  ring,  nothing  could  surpass  the  wild 
grotesqueness  of  his  costume.  By  way  of  a 
coat,  he  wore  the  skin  of  a  yellow  bear — an 
article  exceedingly  rare  in  North  America, 
and  therefore  in  itself  a  powerful  medicine. 
The  skin  of  the  head  was  formed  into  a 
mask,  which  entirely  hid  the  features  of  the 
enchanter.  The  skins  of  various  animals 
dan|^led  from  his  dress,  and  in  one  hand  he 
held  his  magic  wand,  and  in  the  otJier  the 
mystery  drum,  which  contained  the  arcana 
of  his  order. 

His  actions  were  worthy  of  his  appear* 
ance.  He  came  in  with  a  series  or  wild 
jumps  and  yells,  accompanied  with  the  rat- 
tling and  beating  of  his  magic  drum  as  he 
approached  the  dying  man.  Having  reached 
his  patient,  he  began  to  dance  round  him  to 
the  accompaniment  of  his  drum,  to  leap  ovei 
him,  to  roll  him  from  side  to  side,  and  in 
every  imaginable  way  to  render  his  last 
hours  unendurable.  In  fact,  the  man  mighv 
well  die,  if  only  to  be  rid  or  his  physician. 
In  a  short  time  he  did  die;  but  the  man,  not 
ii^  the  least  disconcerted  at  the  failure  of  his 
efforts,  danced  out  of  the  circle  as  he  had 
entered  it,  and  went  off  to  his  lodge  to  take 
off  and  pack  up  his  official  dress. 

A  somewhat  similar  scene  was  witnessed 
by  Mr.  P.  Kane,  in  which  the  mode  of  ma- 
nipulation was  almost  identical,  though  the 
medicine  man,  instead  of  disguising  himself 
in  a  strange  dress,  went  just  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  The  story  is  narrated  in  Mr. 
Kane^s  ^^  Wanderings  of  an  Artist,"  being  as 
follows:  — 

**  About  ten  o'clock  at  night  I  strolled  into 
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the  village,  and  on  hearing  a  great  noise  in 
one  of  the  lodges,  I  entered  it,  and  found  an 
old  woman  supporting  one  of  the  hand- 
somest Indian  girls  1  had  ever  seen.  She 
was  in  a  state  of  nudity.  Cross-legged  and 
naked,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  sat  the 
medickie  man,  with  a  wooden  dish  of  water 
before  him;  twelve  or  fifteen  other  men 
were  sitting  round  the  lodge.  The  object  in 
view  was  to  cure  the  girl  of  a  disease  allect- 
ing  her  side.  As  soon  as  my  presence  was 
noiiced,  a  space  was  cleared  for  me  to  sit 
down. 

"The  officiating  medicine  man  appeared 
in  a  stiite  of  profuse  perspiration,  from  the 
exertions  he  luul  used,  and  soon  took  his 
seat  among  the  rest,  as  if  quite  exhausted;  a 
younger  medicine  man  then  took  his  piaee 
m  front  of  the  bowl,  and  close  beside  the 
patient.  Throwing  olf  his  blanket,  he  com- 
menced singing  and  gesticulating  in  the 
most  violent  manner,  whilst  the  others  kept 
time  by  boating  with  little  sticks  on  hollow 
wooden  bowls  and  drums,  singing  contin- 
ually. Atler  exercising  himself  in  this  man- 
ner for  about  half  im  hour,  until  the  i)ersi)i- 
ration  run  down  his  body,  he  darted  suddenly 
upon  the  young  woman,  catching  holdof  heV 
side  with  his  teeth,  and  shaking  her  for  a 
few  minutes,  while  the  patient  seemed  to 
suffer  great  agony.  He  then  relin([uished 
his  hold,  and  cried  out  he  had  got  it,  at  the 
same  time  holding  his  hands  to  his  mouth; 
aflter  which  he  plunged  tliem  in  the  water, 
and  pretended  to  hold  down  with  great  diffi- 
culty the  disease  which  he  had  extracted, 
lest  it  might  spring  out  and  return  to  its  vic- 
tim. 

'*  At  length,  having  obtained  the  mastery 
over  it,  he  turned  round  to  me  in  an  exult- 
ing manner,  and  held  something  up  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  of  each  hand,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  cartilage; 
whereupon  one  of  the  Indians  sharpened  his 
knife,  and  divided  it  in  two,  leaving  one  in 
each  hand.  One  of  the  pieces  he  threw  into 
the  water  and  the  other  into  the  fire,  accom- 
panying the  action  with  a  diabolical  noise, 
which  none  but  a  medicine  man  can  make. 
After  which  he  got  up  perfectly  satisfied 
with  himself,  although  the  poor  patient 
seemed  to  me  anything  but  relieved  by  the 
violent  treatment  she  had  undergone." 

Mr.  Mulhausen  relates  an  amusing  anec- 
dote of  a  native  doctor's  practice  upon  him- 
self, lie  had  suffered  so  much  in  a  long 
march  that  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  ask 
for  a  day's  rest.  One  of  his  companions,  a 
medicine  man,  immediately  tried  the  effect 
of  his  art.  First  he  kneaded  the  body,  and 
especially  the  stomach,  of  the  prostrated 
traveller  with  all  his  force.  This  was  to 
drive  out  the  evil  spirit;  and,  in  order  to  ef- 
fectually exorcise  him,  he  procured  his 
drum,  and  seated  himself  on  the  ground. 

Placing  the  drum  close  to  the  ear  of  his 
patient,  he  kept  up  a  continual  rub-a-dub  for 


two  whole  hours,  Binging  the  ma; 
the  while,  until,  in  spite  of  hiswou 
Mr.  Mulhausen  ci*awicd  out  of 
in  sheer  despair.  The  triumph-; 
wiped  his  streaming  brows,  and, 
that  no  evil  spirit  could  withsiai 
medicine  as  that,  gave  the  signal  1 
ing  the  march. 

Among  the  Ojibbeways  there  is 
able  ceremony  by  which  an  infant 
into  the  order  of  the  Midcs,  r. 
some  degree  resembling  the  Fi 
the  members  of  which  consider  i 
as  related  to  each  other,  and  addrc 
other  by  the  names  of  uncle,  aui 
sist<;r,  cousin,  &c. 

A  temple,  forty  feet  in  length 
structed  for  the^express  purjjost- 
of  boughs,  like  the  bowers  of  tli 
Tabernacles.  It  was  built  east 
and  had  the  entrance  door  at  t 
end,  and  the  exit  door  at  the  w» 
the  middle  sit  the  creat  Mides.  vt\ 
mystery  bag,  and  opposite  th*. 
father  of  the  child,  dressed  in  hi: 
phernalia  of  feathers,  furs,  and  i 
and  holding  in  his  arms  the  child 
on  its  board  after  the  miiumT 
babies.  On  either  side  of  him  t 
nesses  of  the  reception,  and  tast^ 
chief  Midds  lies  a  large  rough  si 
prevents  the  evil  spirit. 

The  ceremony  begins  with  an 
the  principal  Mide,  and  then  the 
and  after  walking  in  processio 
them  nms  at  one  of  the  guests, 
his  medicine  bag  at  him,  and 
quickening  accents,    "  IIo!  hoi 
O!  01  O!  O!  01"    As  he  preset 
the  breath  proceeding  from  it  is  s 
overcome  the  person   to  whom 
sen  ted,  who  falls  down  and  lies 
tionless.    Having  struck  one  pei 
the  Midd  runs  round  the  tempi 
the  medicine  nag  to  recover  lU 
and  then  presents  it  to  another  vie 
process  is  repeated  until  all  the 
the  hut,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Midds,  are  lying  prostrate  on  tl 
where  they  he  until  a  touch  fton 
bag  restores  them  to  life  and  actii 
ceremony  is  repeated  several  tin 
the  day,  and  is  intended  to  show 
of  the  medicine  bag. 

The  father  then  presentB  his  c 
Mides,  after  which  there  is  anotl 
from  the  chief  Mid*^  and  then  foB 
ous  dance,  consisting  of  two  la 
Ti^ht  and  two  to  the  left  altemali 
this,  every  one  produces  his  mei 
and  tries  to  blow  down  weij 
And,  as  the  bags  are  covered  in 
bells,  bits  of  metal,  and  shells.  ■■ 
cipal  Midds  are  beatins  thur  i 
shaking  their  rattles  wi&  all  thd 
may  be  imagined  that  the  noiis 
ing. 
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This  completed  the  first  part  of  the  cere- 
mony. In  the  next  act,  a  pile  of  boughs 
covered  with  a  cloth  lay  in  front  of  the  evil 
stone,  and  the  chief  Midd  summoned  all  the 
initiated.  They  formed  a  procession  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  walked  round  the 
lodge,  each  stooj3ing  over  the  cloth  as  he 
passed,  and  looking  at  it  The  second  time 
they  stooped  closer,  and  the  third  time  they 
were  seized  with  convulsive  movements  as 
they  approached  the  cloth,  and  each  ejected 
from  the  mouth  a  little  yellow  shell  upon  the 
cloth.  By  the  ejection  of  the  shell  (which 
tvpiHes  the  sinful  nature  of  man)  the  convul- 
sions are  healec^,  and,  after  going  once  more 
round  the  lodge,  each  performer  takes  one  of 
the  shells  and  places  it  in  the  medicine  bag. 

The  last  scene  was  a  general  feast,  and 
gifts  of  amulets  and  charms  presented  by  the 
chief  Mides  to  the  child. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  traits  in  the 
character  of  these  tribes  is  the  strong  relig- 
ious feeling  which  pervades  the  general 
tenor  of  their  lives,  and  which  has  raised 
them  above  the  rank  of  mere  savages.  How- 
ever iinj)erfect  may  be  their  ideas  on  this 
subject,  they  are  not  idolaters,  and  ^ve  all 
their  worship,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  ono  Great  Spirit,  whose  aid  and  protec- 
tion they  continually  invoke. 

They  believe  in  Aiture  existence  and  a 
future  recompense  according  to  their  char- 
acter in  this  life.  Whatever  their  super- 
stitions and  ignorance,  the  mysteries  envel- 
oping their  belief,  there  is  running  clearly 
through  them  all,  these  great  doctrines  ac- 
cepted by  the  civilized  Christian  races. 

To  the  Gniat  Spirit  they  ascribe  the  pos- 
session of  all  the  necessaries  and  pleasures 
of  life,  and  to  him  they  offer  their  prayers  and 
return  their  thanks  on  almost  every  occasion. 
For  example,  the  bisons,  on  which  many  of 
the  tribes  depend  for  food,  clothinj^,  and  lodg- 
injj,  are  held  to  be  direct  gifts  ot  the  Great 
Spirit  to  the  red  men,  and  asked  for  accord- 
ingly. The  same  is  tlie  case  with  the  maize, 
or  Indian  corn,  and  religious  ceremonies  are 
held  both  at  the  planting  and  at  the  harvest 
time. 

Tobacco  is  placed  in  the  same  category, 
and  the  smoke  of  the  plant  is  considered  to 
be  a  sort  of  incense,  which  is  offered  to  the 
Great  Spirit  whenever  a  pipe  is  lighted,  one 
wreath  of  smoke  being  blown  silently  to 
each  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  to  the  sun, 
as  an  a(?knowledgment  that  the  tobacco  is  a 
gift  of  the  Great  Spirit  Indeed,  to  the  In- 
dian mind  there  is  something  peculiarly 
sacred  about  tobacco  smoke,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  soothing,  and  at  the  same  time 
exhilarating,  properties  which  have  caused 
its  use  to  extend  to  every  portion  of  the 
globe. 

Every  religious  ceremony  is  be^n  and 
ended  with  the  pipe;  war  is  declared,  volun- 
teers enlisted,  negotiations  conducted,  and 
peace  concluded,  oy  its  means.  The  char- 
es 


acter  of  the  pipe  yaries  with  the  occasion, 
the  most  valued  bein^  the  sacred  calumet,  or 
medicine  pipe,  by  which  are  settled  the  great 
questions  ot  war  and  peace. 

Among  the  Cree  Indians  the  calumet  is 
borne  by  a  man  who  is  solemnly  elected  to 
the  office,  and  who  has  to  pay  rather  dearly 
for  the  honor,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  horses 
being  the  usual  fee  which  each  pipe  bearer 
presents  to  his  predecessor  on  receiving 
the  insignia  of  office.  These,  however,  are 
of  considerable  intrinsic  value.  They  in- 
clude a  bear  skin,  on  which  he  lays  the  pipe- 
stem  when  uncovered,  a  beautifully  painted 
skin  tent,  in  which  he  is  expected  to  resid^ 
a  medicine  rattle  of  singular  virtue,  a  food 
bowl,  and  other  articles  so  numerous  that 
two  horses  are  needed  to  carry  tliem. 

During  his  term  of  office,  the  pipe  bearer 
is  as  sacred  as  the  calumet  itself  He  always 
sits  on  the  right  side  of  the  lodge,  and  no 
one  may  pass  between  him  and  the  nre.  He 
is  not  even  allowed  to  cut  his  own  food,  but 
this  is  done  by  his  wives,  and  the  food  placed 
in  the  official  bowl  which  has  just  been  men- 
tioned. The  pipe,  with  its  innumerable 
wrappers,  hanss  outside  the  lodge,  and  is 
finally  enclosed  in  a  large  bag,  embroidered 
with  the  most  brilliant  colors  which  native 
art  can  furnish. 

When  it  is  uncovered,  great  ceremony  is 
shown.  No  matter  how  severe  may  be  the 
weather, — sometimes  far  below  zero, —  the 
bearer  begins  his  operations  by  removing  all 
his  garments  with  the  exception  of  his  cloth, 
and  then  pours  upon  a  burning  coal  some 
fragrant  gum,  which  fills  the  place  with 
smoke.  He  then  carefully  removes  the  dif- 
ferent wnippers,  fills  the  liowl  with  tobacco, 
and  blows  the  smoke  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass,  to  the  sky,  and  to  the  earth,  at  each 
puff  uttering  a  prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit  for 
assistance  in  war  against  all  enemies,  and 
for  bison  and  corn  S'om  all  quarters.    The 

Sipe  is  replaced  with  similar  ceremonies. 
fo  woman  is  allowed  to  see  it,  and  if  during 
the  begining  of  the  ceremony  a  single  wora 
is  spoken,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  bad 
omen,  ana  all  the  ceremony  has  to  be  begun 
again. 

The  bowl  of  the  calumet  is  made  of  a  pe- 
culiar stone,  found,  I  believe,  only  in  one 
?lace  in  the  world,  namely,  in  the  Great 
•ipe-stone  Quarry.  This  is  situated  in  the 
Cdteau  des  Frairies,  about  three  hundred 
miles  west  of  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony,  on 
the  southern  summit  of  the  dividing  ridge 
between  the  Minnesota  and  Missouri  rivers, 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  Sioux  territory. 
On  this  sacred  spot  the  Great  Spirit  is 
said  to  have  stood  in  the  ancient  times, 
and  to  have  called  together  all  the  Indian 
nations.  He  broke  from  the  rock  a  piece 
of  stone,  moulded  it  in  his  hands  into  a 
huge  pipe  bowl,  and  smoked  it  toward  the 
four  quarters  of  the  compass.  Then  he  told 
them  that  the  ground  was  sacred,  and  thai 
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no  weapon  of  war  should  bo  raised  in  it,  for 
the  red  stone  was  their  dcsh,  and  belonged 
equally  to  them  all.  At  the  last  whiff  of  the 
pipe  the  Great  Spirit  disappeared  in  the 
eloud,  and  the  whole  ground  was  melted,  and 
became  polished  as  at  the- present  time. 

In  consequence  of  this  legend,  the  Indians 
have  the  greatest  reverence  for  this  place. 
They  will  not  allow  any  white  man  to  touch 
the  stone,  or  even  to  approach  the  place,  if 
they  can  keep  him  away,  saying  that  the 
Btone  is  their  Hesh,  and  that  if  a  white  man 
takes  the  red  men's  desh,  ^^  a  hole  will  be 
made  in  their  flesh,  and  the  blood  will  never 
•top  running." 

Even  the  natives  themselves  never  take  a 

giece  without  asking  permission  of  the  Great 
pirit,  depositing  tobacco  in  the  hole  whence 
they  dug  it,  and  promising  that  it  shall  be 
made  into  a  pipe.  When  Mr.  Catlin  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  this  sacred  spot,  one  of 
the  chief  obstacles  lay  in  the  fact  that  a  na- 
tive had  once  given  a  piece  of  the  red  stone 
to  a  white  man  in  order  to  be  made  into  a 
pipe,  and  he  had  made  it  into  a  dish,  there- 
Dy  oliendii^  the  Great  Spirit,  and  ^^  making 
the  heart  of  the  Indians  sick." 

Mr.  Catlin's  opinion  is,  that  the  red  pipes, 
found  among  almost  every  tribe  of  Indians 
on  the  continent,  were  obtained  at  this  place. 
His  reasons  are  that  every  tribe  he  visited 
alleged  this  as  their  source;  and  further- 
more, the  stone  from  which  they  are  made 
is  different  from  any  mineral  yet  discovered 
in  America  or  Europe.  He  expresses  the 
conviction  substantiated  by  striking  proof 
Uiat  the  various  tribes  had  for  centuries 
visited  this  quarry,  laving  aside  the  war 
club  and  scalping  knife,  and  smoking  to- 
gothcr  in  amity  upon  this  neutrid  ground 
by  command,  as  they  thought,  of  the  Great 
Spirit. 

This  stone  is  of  a  soft,  creamy  red  color, 
rather  variable  in  point  of  tint,  and  taking 
a  peculiar  polish.  It  has  been  analyzed,  and 
is  said  to  be  a  kind  of  steatite.  It  is  cut  into 
various  fanciful  shapes,  those  shown  in  the 
illustration  on  the  next  page  being  ordinary 
examples,  though  in  some  cases  the  bowls 
are  adorned  wim  flsures  of  men  and  various 
animals.  Some  of  these  pipe  heads  have 
two  bowls,  one  in  front  of  tlie  other. 

These  bowls  are  fitted  with  stems  worthy 
of  their  sacred  character.  They  are  gener- 
ally made  of  the  stalk  of  the  young  ash,  and 
are  often  adorned  in  the  most  elaborate  man- 
ner. They  are  mostly  fiat,  and  sometimes 
are  twisted  spirally  and  perforated  with  open 
patterns  in  such  a  way  that  the  observer 
cannot  but  marvel  how  the  aperture  for  the 
smoke  is  made.  After  all,  the  mode  of  bor- 
ing is  simple  enough.  As  every  one  knows 
who  has  cut  a  voune  ash  sapling,  the  centre 
is  occupied  wi£h  pith.  This  is  easily  burned 
out  with  a  hot  wire,  or  bored  oul  with  a 
piece  of  hard  wood,  and  the  apertnre  is  com- 
pleted. 


Afterward  the  wood  is  cat  away  on  two 
sides,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  fiat  stem,  with 
the  bore  occupying  the  centre.  The  per- 
forated patterns  are  next  cut  at  either  side 
of  the  bore,  being  carefhlly  kept  clear  of  it; 
and  if  the  stem  be  then  soiltencd  in  boiling 
water,  it  can  be  made  to  assume  almost  any 
shape.  One  valued  but  rather  rare  form  is  a 
screw,  or  spiral,  and  several  of  the  pipes  in 
Mr.  Catlings  collection  have  this  form. 

The  stems  are  very  seldom  left  bare,  but 
are  almost  invariably  decorated  with  colored 
porcupine  quills,  woven  into  various  patterns, 
sometimes  representing  the  forms  of  men 
and  animals.  The  calumet  is  always  dec- 
orated with  a  row  of  eagle  feathers,  some- 
times stained  scarlet,  and  being  tufted  at 
their  ends  with  slight  plumes  of  hair. 
Indeed,  this  portion  of  the  calumet  is  formed 
on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  the  head- 
dress of  the  chief,  or  which  a  drawing  is 
given  on  pa^e  1277.  An  example  of  this 
kind  of  pipe  is  shown  in  the  upper  figure,  on 
page  1315.  Many  pipes,  instead  of  feathers, 
nave  long  tufts  of  hair  dyed  scarlet.  This 
hair  is  tc^en  either  from  the  tail  of  a  white 
horse  or  that  of  a  white  bison,  as  in  the 
lower  figure  of  the  same  illustration.  The 
woodpecker  furnishes  many  ornaments  for 
these  pipes,  and  sometimes  the  stem  passes 
through  the  preserved  skin  of  a  bird,  or 
through  that  of  a  particularly  beautiful  er* 
mine.  But  whatever  mav  be  the  ornameat 
of  a  medicine  pipe,  it  is  always  the  very  heel 
and  most  valuable  that  can  be  procured. 
The  stem  of  the  pipe  varies  from  two  to  four 
feet 

The  natives  do  not  restrict  themselves  to 
tobacco,  but  smoke  many  narcotic  vegetables, 
whether  leaves,  roots,  or  bark.  These  are 
generally  mixed  with  tobacco,  and  go  by  the 
general  name  of  k'neck-k'neck. 

The  custom  of  sacrifice  obtains  amone  aU 
Indian  tribes  and  is  performed  in  various 
ways  and  upon  many  occasions.  Cruel  as 
the  Indian  is  reputed  to  be,  none  of  the 
tribes,  except  the  Pawnees,  have  ever  made 
human  sacrifices;  and  these  many  years 
since  abandoned  the  inhuman  custom. 

Their  offerings  to  the  Great  Spirit  must 
consist  of  the  best  of  their  possessions:  the 
choicest  piece  of  buffalo  meat,  the  finest 
arrow,  the  most  costly  piece  of  cloth,  the 
favorite  horse  or  dog,  and  sometimes  their 
own  fingers.  Such  offerings  are  erected 
over  the  great  medicine  lodge  in  the  centre 
of  the  village.  When  Mr.  Catlin  was  among 
the  Mandans  there  was  placed  there  be- 
side other  gifts  a  beautifhl  skin  of  a  buffalo, 
the  history  of  which  he  gives  as  follows:  — 
'*  A  few  weeks  since  a  pu^  of  Mandans 
returned  fW>m  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow 
Stone  with  information  that  a  party  of 
Blackfeet  were  there  on  business  with  the 
American  Fur  Company,  and  that  they  had 
with  them  a  white  bufudo  robe.  Such  a 
robe  is  a  great  curiosity,  even  in  the  ooon* 
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iraflUoes,  imd  will  always  command 
edible  price.  Being  the  most  costly 
in  the  region  it  in  usually  converted 
aacriflce,  being  o&bred  to  tho  Great 
a  the  rarest  and  most  acceptable  gift 
[n  be  procured.  Among  the  vast 
>f  buffaloes  there  is  not  one  in  a 
d  thouaand,  perhaps,  that  is  white; 
en  such  is  obtuned  it  is  considered 
medicine  or  mysteiy. 
eivine  the  intelligence  above  men- 
the  chiefe  convened  in  council  and 
tCed  <Hi  the  propriety  of  procuring 
luable  robo.  At  the  close  of  their 
ttion  eight  men  were  6tted  out  on 
f  their  best  horses,  who  took  from 
r  Company's  store,  on  the  credit  of 


the  chieffSOods  exceedlog  the  valae  of  the 
horses.  They  arrived  in  due  time,  made 
the  purchase,  and  leaving  their  horses  and 
all  the  gooda  carried,  returned  on  foot, 
bringing  the  coveted  robe,  which  was  re- 
garded as  vastly  curious  and  containing  (as 
Lhey  express  it)  something  of  the  Great 
Spirit  This  wonderful  anomaly  lay  several 
days  in  the  chief's  lodge,  till  public  curiosity 
was  gratified;  then  it  was  taken  by  the  high 
priests,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony 
consecrated  and  raised  on  the  top  of  a  lon^ 
pole  over  the  medicine  lodge,  where  it 
stands  and  will  stand  as  an  offering  to  the 
Great  Spirit,  until  it  decays  and  blls  to  tlw 
ground." 


orsiAN  FiFEB.     (From  my  colledioD.) 
ISMpagtl  1313,  mi.) 
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KABBIAOB  —  Air  BNTKBPRISINO  BBIDBQSOOM,  AND  HIS  BT7DDEN  ELEVATION  TO  RANK — TRKATMENT  Of 
WOMEN— TREATMENT  OP  CHILDREN  —  POBTRAIT  OF  P8HAN-8HAW  — OF  INDIAN  BOY  —  THE  CBAOU 
—  THE  FLAT-HEADED  TRIBES  —  AFFECTION  OF  THE  MOTHERS —THE  COUCH  OF  MOURNDTO  — 
ABANDONING  THE  SICK  AND  OLD — DANCES  OF  THE  TRIBES — GAMES  —  THE  SPEAR  AND  BISG 
GAME  —  PAOE88AN,  OR  TH^  BOWL  GAME  —  THE  BALL  PLAT  — THE  BALL  DANCB  —  STARTING  THB 
GAME,  AND  EXCITING  SCENES  —  THB  WOMEN'S  BALL  PLAY  —  HORSE-RACING  —  CANOB-MASINO' 
THE  CANOE  rAcE  —  PRIMITIVE  SAILS  —  SWIMMING  — THE  LEAPING  ROCK  — QUILL  ORNAMENTS— 
BARK-BITING— WIGWAMS  — MUSIC- PLEDGE  OF  FIDELITY  —  DISPOSAL  OF  THB  DEAD  —  BUBUL 
OF  BLACKBIRD— RBFLECTIONB   UPON  CHARACTER   AND   DESTINY   OF   THE   INDIANS. 


The  ordinary  social  life  of  these  interesting 
tribes  now  comes  before  us.  As  to  mar- 
riage, there  is  little  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  same  ceremony  among  other  uncivilized 
tribes,  the  girl  being  in  fact  purchased  from 
her  father,  and  her  affections  not  necessarily, 
though  generally,  considered.  A  man  may 
have  as  many  wives  as  he  can  afford  to  keep, 
and  when  he  can  purchase  four  or  five,  their 
labor  in  the  field  is  worth  even  more  to  the 
household  than  his  exertions  in  the  hunting 
field. 

Mr.  Catlin  relates  one  rather  amusing 
wedding. 

There  was  a  young  lad,  the  son  of  a  chief, 
whom  his  father  started  in  life  with  a  hand- 
some wigwam,  or  tent,  nine  horses,  and 
many  other  valuable  presents.  On  receiv- 
ing these  presents,  the  young  man  immedi- 
ately conceived  a  plan  by  which  he  could 
perform  an  act  which  would  be  uniaue.  He 
went  to  one  of  the  chiefs,  and  asked  for  the 
hand  of  his  daughter,  promising  in  return 
two  horses,  a  gun,  and  several  pounds  of 
tobacco.  The  marriage  was  fixed  for  a  cer- 
tain day,  but  the  transaction  was  to  be  kept 
a  profound  secret  until  the  proper  time. 
Having  settled  the  business,  he  went  to 
three  other  chiefs,  and  made  exactly  the 
same  bargain  with  each  of  them,  and  im- 
posed silence  e(}ually  upon  alL 

On  the  appointed  day,  he  announced  to 
the  tribe  that  he  was  to  he  married  at  a  cer- 
tejn  hour.    The  people  assembled,  but  no 


one  knew  who  was  to  be  the  bride,  whDe 
each  of  the  four  fathers  stood  proudly  by  his 
daughter,  inwardly  exulting  that  he  alone 
wjis  in  the  secret  Presentlv  the  yonng 
bridegroom  advanced  to  the  chief  to  whom 
he  had  made  the  first  offer,  and  gave  him, 
according  to  his  promise,  the  two  horses, 
the  gun,  and  the  tobacco.  The  other  three 
fathers  immediately  sprang  forward,  each 
denouncing  the  whole  affair,  and  saying  that 
the  offer  was  made  to  his  daughter,  and  to 
his  alone.  In  the  midst  of  great  confusion, 
which  was  partially  quelled  by  the  chieft 
and  doctors,  the  young  bridegroom  addressed 
the  assembly,  saying  that  he  had  promised 
each  of  the  claimants  two  horses,  a  gun,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  tobacco  in  exchange  for 
his  daughter,  and  that  he  expected  them  to 
f\ilfil  their  part  of  the  contract  There  was 
no  gainsaying  the  argument,  and  in  the  sight 
of  the  admiring  spectators,  he  delivered  the 
stipulated  price  into  the  hands  of  theiMh 
rents,  and  led  off  his  four  brides,  two  in 
each  hand,  to  his  wigwam. 

The  action  was  so  bold,  and  so  perfectly 
unique,  that  the  doctors  inimediatefy  deter- 
mined that  a  lad  of  nineteen  who  could  act 
in  this  manner  must  have  a  very  stronff 
medicine,  and  was  worthy  to  be  ranked 
among  themselves.  So  they  at  once  in- 
stalled him  a  member  of  their  mystery, 
thereby  placing  him  on  a  level  with  toe 
greatest  of  the  tribe,  and  by  that  bold  coup 
the  lad  raised  himself  from  a  mere  imtriaa 
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nicy  of  the  tribe. 
!  ludian  women  are  the  slaves  of  their 
nds.  They  have  to  perform  all  the 
(tic  tlutii's  anil  ilrudgei'ies  of  the  tribe, 
LTc  never  allowed  to  unite  io  their 
JUS  reremouies  or  amusements. 
it  thi!  reader  mnv  form  a  better  idea  of 
ipcarance  anil  ifreSEi  of  the  women,  I 
^iven  on  the  preceding  jjage  the  i>or- 
of  a  beautiful  girl  of  the  Riccarees 
rt  of  the  Pawnee  tribe),  whose  nsiuio 
»D-6haw  (the  Sweet-RcenteO  Grass). 

innergarmcnt,  wliich  ill  like  a  fVock, 
tire  in  one  piece,  and  tastefully  orua- 
Id  with  embroidery  and  beads.  A 
f  elk's  teeth  passes  across  the  breast, 

robe  of  young  buffalo's  skin,  clnbo- 
[  emhruidercd,  is  grncefiilly  thrown 
Mr  abokildera,  and  lianga  down  to  thu 
B  behind  her." 

Hie  same  pace  the  render  may  find,  as 
htive  of  IiidiaTi  childhood,  a  portrait 
^Aud^on  of  a  chief  of  the  Blackfutit,  a 

siic  years  of  age.    lie  is  represented 

leDj^th,  with  bow  and  quiver  slung, 
3  robe  of  raccoon  skin  tliniwn  over 
onlder.    This  young  chief^hia  &ther 

was  twicK  stolen  by  the  Crows,  and 
raca|>mred  by  the  BLtckfcet,  nnd  ttien 

Id  the  c:>re  of  a  Mr.  M'Kenzie  until 
raid  bo  old  enough  to  assume  the 
Jnshiu  of  his  tribe,  or  be  able  to  de- 
imself  ii^iiinst  his  foes. 

Indian  mothers  do  not  have  many 
m,  poaxibly  owing  to  the  early  age  at 
they  marry.    For  example,  tlio  ages 

four  brides  just  mentliuied  ranged 
velv<!  to  Btleen.  Two  or  three  is  the 
e.  wild  a  Hunily  of  five  is  considered 

lart^e  one. 

children  are  carried  about  mnch  in 
ne  wny  as  those  of  tlie  Aruucaninns. 
of  cradle  is  made  by  bandaging  the 
lo  a  flat  board,  the  fuel  resting  on  a 
loop  tluit  {lasses  over  the  end  of  the 
A.iiother  hoop  pusses  over  the  face 
bild,  and  to  it  are  hung  sundrj'  little 
id  charms ;  the  one  for  the  amuse- 
tf  the  infhnt,  and  the  other  for  its 
'ation  through  the  matiy  perils  of 
e  lire.  When  the  mother  carries  the 
he  hangs  the  cradle  on  her  back  by 
of  a  broad  strap  that  passes  over  her 
d.  Both  the  cradle  and  band  arc 
mted  with  the  most  brilliant  colors 
native  art  can  furnish,  and  are  em- 
ed  in  various  patterns  with  dyed  por- 

ng  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the  hanks 
^blumbia  River,  and  a  considerable 
Mt  lies  contiguous  to  it,  the  cradle  is 
k  ■ing'T'"''  use.  which  has  earned  lor 
yea  the  general  title  of  Flat-heads. 
upper  part  of  the  cradle  is  fastened 
of  boud,  irhiGh  lies  on  the  child's 


forehead.  To  the  other  end  of  the  board  are 
fastened  two  strings,  which  pass  round  the 
foot  or  sides  of  the  cradle.  As  soon  as  the 
infant  is  laid  on  its  back,  the  upper  lH):n-d  la 
br(>U|;ht  over  its  forehead,  and  fastened  down 
by  tjie  strings.  Every  day  the  pressure  la 
increased,  until  at  last  the  head  is  so  fat- 
tened that  a  straight  line  can  be  drawu  from 
the  crown  of  the liead  to  the  nose.  One  of 
those  cradles  with  a  child  undergoing  this 
process  of  head  tlatteuing,  is  illnslralcd 
below.  The  mother's  head  is  a  type  of  its 
permanent  effocL 


TIIB  FLAT-nEABKD  WOMAN. 

This  is  perhana  the  most  cxiraoniinary  of 
all  the  fashionable  distortions  of  the  human 
body,  and  the  wasp  waist  of  an  EurojH-an 
belle,  the  distorti'd  leg  of  the  female  Carih, 
and  even  the  cramped  fiiot  of  the  Chinese 
beauty,  appear  insiguilleant  when  compared 
with  the  llattcncd  head  of  a  Chinnook  or 
Klick-a-tack  ludian.  Mr.  Catlin  states  that 
this  custom  was  one  far  more  extended  tlian 
is  tlie  case  at  present,  and  tli:it  even  Uie 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  of  Mississippi 
and  Alabama  were  accustomed  to  flatten 
their  heads,  their  burial-places  affording  in- 
conlrovt^rtible  evidence  tliat  such  must 
have  been  the  case,  and  at  no  very  distant 

The  reader,  especially  if  he  dabble  in  phre- 
nology, might  well  imagine  that  such  a 
practice  must  act  injuriously  upon  the  men- 
tal capacities  of  those  who  are  subjected  to 
it.  Let  us,  for  example,  fancy  a  skull  which 
has  been  so  ruthlessly  compressed  tliat  it 
only  measures  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  at  the 
most  two  inches,  in  depth,  at  the  back  :  that 
it  is  in  consequence  much  elongated,  and 
forced  outward  at  the  sides,  so  that  i.'l  ^ 
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nearly  half  as  wide  again  as  it  would  have 
been  if  it  had  been  permitted  to  assume  its 
normal  form.  The  nair,  combed  down  in 
one  place,  and  expanding  in  others,  would 
seem  to  have  its  natural  capabilities  much 
altered,  even  if  not  in  many  cases  destroyed. 
Yet  those  who  have  mixed  with  the  Flat- 
headed  tribes  say  that  the  intellect  is  in  no 
way  disturbed,  much  less  injured,  and  that 
those  members  of  the  tribe  who  have  es- 
caped the  flattening  process  are  in  no  way 
intellectually  superior  to  those  who  have 
undergone  it.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  P.  Kane 
observes,  in  his  "  Wanderings  of  an  Artist," 
the  Chinnooks  despise  those  who  retain  the 
original  shape  of  tneir  heads.  They  always 
select  their  slaves  from  the  round-headed 
tribes,  the  flattened  head  being  the  sign  of 
freedom. 

There  is  another  point  about  the  head 
flattening  which  deserves  attention.  Seeing 
that  it  is  begun  almost  in  the  same  hour 
that  the  infant  is  born,  and  is  continued  for 
eight  mcmths  to  a  year  or  more,  it  might 
naturally  be  imagined  that  it  would  cause 
considerable  pain  to  the  child,  and  in  many 
cases  be  dangerous  to  life.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case;  and  tliat  it  should  not  be  so 
is  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  human  frame  mav  be  distorted 
without  permanent  injury.  Mr.  Kane's  re- 
marks are  as  follows  :  — 

'^  It  might  be  supposed,  from  the  extent 
to  which  this  is  carried,  that  the  operation 
would  be  attended  with  great  suflering  to 
the  infant,  but  I  have  never  heard  the  in- 
fants crying  or  moaning,  although  I  have 
seen  the  eyes  seemingly  starting  out  of  the 
sockets  from  the  great  pressure.  But  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  lasnings  were  removed, 
I  have  noticed  them  cry  until  they  were  re- 
placed. From  the  apparent  dulness  of  the 
children  while  under  pressure,  I  should  im- 
agine that  a  state  of  torpor  or  insensibility 
is  induced,  and  that  the  return  to  conscious- 
ness occasioned  by  its  removal  must  be  nat- 
urally followed  by  the  sense  of  pain." 

Should  a  child  die  before  it  is  old  enough 
to  be  released  from  the  cradle,  the  mother 
is  not  released  from  her  maternal  duties, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  continues  to  perform 
them  as  assiduously  as  if  the  little  creature 
were  living. 

After  the  child  is  buried,  she  makes  a 
"  mourning-cradle,"  i.  c  in  the  place  which 
the  child  had  formerly  occupiec  she  places 
a  large  bundle  of  black  feathers,  by  way  of 
representative  of  the  deceased  infant,  and 
treats  it  in  all  respects  as  if  the  little  one 
still  occupied  the  cradle.  She  carries  it  on 
Her  back  wherever  she  goes,  and  when  she 
rests,  stands  it  upright  against  a  tree  or  the 
side  of  the  hut,  and  talks  to  it  as  if  to  a  liv- 
ing child.  This  custom  is  continued  for  at 
least  a  year,  and  in  many  cases  is  extended 
oven  beyond  that  period.  And,  though  a 
bereaved  mother  may  be  so  poor  aa  scarcely 


to  have  sufficient  clothing  for  herself,  she 
will  contrive  to  decorate  the  cradle  of  her 
lost  child  with  the  appropriate  ornaments. 

As  a  rule,  the  North  American  Indians 
are  affectionate  parents.  Mr.  Gatlin  men- 
tions an  instance  where  he  had  painted  a 
portrait  of  a  married  woman,  the  daughter 
of  a  chief.  Some  time  afterward  she  died, 
and  the  father,  happening  to  see  and  recog- 
nize the  portrait  of  his  lost  daughter,  offered 
ten  horses — an  enormous  price  for  an 
American  Indian  to  pay.  Of  course  the 
portrait  was  presented  to  him  at  once. 

Parental  affection  is  fully  reciprocated 
by  the  children,  and  the  greatest  respect 
paid  by  the  younger  to  the  elder  men.  let 
we  find  even  among  them,  as  among  so 
many  tribes  which  lead  a  semi-nomad  ex- 
istence, the  custom  of  abandoning  the  sick 
and  aged  when  they  are  obliged  to  make  a 
forced  march  of  any  distance. 

This  is  generally  done  at  the  instance  of 
the  victims  themselves,  who  say  that  they 
are  old  and  useless,  and  can  be  only  an  en- 
cumbrance to  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  Accord- 
ingly, a  rude  shelter  is  formed  of  a  bison 
hide  stretched  over  four  upright  rods,  un- 
der which  the  sick  man  is  laid;  a  basin  of 
water  and  some  food  are  placed  by  his  side; 
and  he  is  left  to  perish,  if  not  by  privatioD 
or  disease,  by  the  ranging  flocks  of  wolT€f 
that  roam  the  prairies. 

We  will  now  pass  to  a  more  agreeable 
phase  in  the  life  of  these  tribes,  and  take  a 
glance  at  their  dances  and  games. 

It  has  been  the  prevalent  impression  that 
the  Indian  is  taciturn,  unsocial,  and  morose. 
Mr.  Catlin,  whose  testimony  cannot  be  im- 
peached, takes  considerable  pains  to  correct 
this  opinion;  and  states  as  the  result  of  his 
travels  among  the  Indian  tribes,  tliat  **  they 
are  a  far  more  talkative  and  conversational 
race  than  can  easily  be  seen  in  the  civilized 
world.  No  one  can  look  into  the  wigwams  of 
these  people,  or  into  any  little  momentary 
group  of  tnem,  without  being  at  once  struck 
with  the  conviction  that  small  talk,  garrulity, 
story-telling  and  amusements,  arc  leading 
passions  with  them."  To  watch  their  ^ames, 
and  hear  their  shouts  of  exultation,  in  any 
of  their  villages,  to  sit  down  in  their  lodges 
and  listen  to  their  jokes,  repartee,  anecdote 
and  laughter,  would  effectually  banish  this 
erroneous  opinion  so  generally  held  m  re- 
gard to  the  Ked  Men.  With  no  anxieties  for 
the  Aiture  —  no  necessities  goading  them,  it 
is  natural  that  they  should  be  a  merry  peo- 
ple, and  most  of  their  life  be  spent  in  sports 
and  games. 

The  Indian  fondness  for  amusement  is 
shown  in  the  great  variety  of  their  dances, 
most  of  which  are  very  fanciful  and  pictu- 
resque, though  some  oi  them  have  a  relig- 
ious significance.  There  are  the  ball-play 
dance,  pipe  dance,  buffido  and  scalp  danc^s 
(already  described),  beggar's,  bear,  and  dog 
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dancos.  But  the  most  pleasing  of  all  are  the 
eagle  dance,  dance  of  the  braves  which  is 
peculiarly  attractive,  and  the  green  corn  and 
snow-shoe  dances.  The  latter  is  exceedingly 
picturesque,  and  the  artist  has  represented 
It  on  the  preceding  page. 

Bofore  the  first  snow  shoe  hunt,  the 
Indians  always  perform  a  dance  by  way  of 
thanksgiving  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  sending 
the  snow  which  will  enable  them  to  live  in 
plenty  so  long  as  it  lasts.  Several  spears  are 
stuck  upright  in  the  snow  covered  ground, 
on  one  of  which  are  tied  a  pair  of  snow  shoes, 
and  on  the  others  sundry  sacred  feathers  and 
similar  objects.  The  dancers,  clad  in  hunt- 
ing dress,  and  wearing  snow  shoes,  go  round 
and  round  the  spears,  imitating  the  while 
all  the  movements  of  the  chase,  and  singing 
a  song  of  thanksgiving. 

Nearly  all  the  tribes,  however  remote 
from  each  other,  have  a  season  of  festivity 
annually,  when  the  ears  of  corn  are  large 
enough  for  eating.  Green  corn  is  regarded 
a  great  luxury,  and  is  dealt  out  with  most 
improvident  profusion  —  the  festivities  last- 
ing eight  or  ten  days.  The  whole  tribe  feast 
and  surfeit  upon  it  so  long  as  it  lasts,  mak- 
ing sacrifices,  singing  songs  of  thanksgiving 
to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  celebrating  the  green 
com  daiice.  Every  occupation  is  suspended 
during  these  festivities,  and  all  unite  in  the 
carnival  of  gluttony  and  merriment  Mr. 
Catlin  thus  describes  this  dance:  — "  At  the 
time  when  the  corn  is  thought  to  be  nearly 
ready  for  use,  several  of  the  old  women,  who 
have  fields  or  patches  of  corn  (the  men  dis- 
dain such  degrading  occupations  as  cultivat- 
ing the  field  or  garden),  are  appointed  by 
the  medicine  men  to  examine  the  cornfields 
at  sunrise  every  day,  and  bring  to  the  coun- 
cil house  several  ears  of  corn,  which  they 
must  on  no  account  break  open  or  look  into. 
When  the  doctors,  from  their  examination, 
decide  that  the  corn  is  suitable,  they  send 
criers  to  proclaim  to  every  part  of  the  village 
or  tribe  that  the  Great  Spirit  has  been  kind, 
and  they  must  meet  next  day  to  return 
thanks  to  Him.  In  the  midst  or  the  assem- 
bled tribe,  a  kettle  filled  with  corn  is  hung 
over  a  fire.  "While  this  corn  is  being  boilea, 
four  medicine  men,  each  with  a  stalk  of  com 
in  one  hand  and  a  rattle  in  the  other,  their 
bodies  painted  with  white  clay,  dance  around 
it  chanting  a  thanksgiving  to  the  Great 
Spirit,  to  whom  the  corn  is  to  be  offered.  In 
a  more  extended  circle  around  them,  a  num- 
bf^r  of  warriors  dance,  joming  in  tne  same 
song.  During  this  scene,  wooden  bowls  are 
laid  upon  the  ground,  in  which  the  feast  is 
to  be  dealt  out'' 

When  the  doctors  decide  that  the  com 
is  sufficiently  boiled,  the  dance  assumes 
a  different  form,  and  a  new  song  is  sung, 
the  doctors  in  the  meantime  placing  the 
corn  on  a  scaffold  of  sticks  built  over  the 
fire,  where  it  is  consumed.  This  fire  is  then 
removed,  the  ashes  are  all  buried,  and  a  new 


fire  is  originated  on  the  same  spot,  and  in 
the  same  way  as  by  the  Hottentots,  de- 
scribed on  page  100.  Then  corn  is  boiled 
for  the  feast,  at  which  the  doctors  and  war- 
riors are  seated.  An  unlimited  license  is 
given  to  the  whole  tribe,  who  mingle  excess 
and  amusement  until  the  fields  of  corn  are 
stripped,  or  it  has  become  too  hard  for  eating. 

The  dance  of  the  braves  is  beautiful  and 
exciting  in  the  highest  degree:  —  "At  in- 
tervals the  dancers  stop,  and  one  of  them 
steps  into  the  ring  and  vociferates  as  loudly 
as  possible  the  feats  of  bravery  which  he  has 
performed  during  his  life.  .  .  .  He  boasts  of 
the  scalps  he  has  taken,  and  reproduces  the 
motions  and  actions  of  the  scenes  in  which 
his  exploits  were  performed.  When  his 
boasting  is  concluded,  all  assent  to  the  truth 
of  his  story,  and  express  their  approval  by 
the  guttund  ''waughl^  Then  tiie  dance 
commences  again.  At  the  next  interval 
another  makes  his  boast,  and  so  another 
and  another,  till  all  have  given  a  narrative 
of  their  heroic  deeds,  and  proved  their 
right  to  be  associated  with  the  braves  of  the 
nation." 

The  dog  dance,  though  a  favorite  with  the 
Sioux,  is  not  an  attractive  one. 

The  hearts  and  livers  of  two  or  more  slain 
dogs  are  placed  entire  and  uncooked  upon 
two  crotches,  about  as  high  as  a  man's  head, 
and  are  cut  into  strips  so  as  to  hang  down. 
The  dance  then  commences,  which  consists 
in  each  one  proclaiming  his  exploits  in  loud, 
almost  deafening  gutturals  and  yells.  At 
the  same  time  tne  dancers,  two  at  a  time, 
move  up  to  the  stake,  and  bite  off  a  piece  of 
the  heart  and  swallow  it  All  this  is  done 
without  losing  step  or  interrupting  the  har- 
mony of  their  voices.  The  significance  of 
the  dance  is  that  none  can  share  in  it  but 
the  braves  who  can  boast  that  they  have 
killed  their  foe  in  battle  and  swallowed  a 
piece  of  his  heart 

Among  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  there  are  sev- 
eral singular  dances,  besides  some  already 
mentioned,  viz:  the  slave  dance  (a  very  curi- 
ous one),  dance  to  the  Berdashe,  whicn  js  an 
amusing  scene,  and  dance  to  the  medicine  of 
the  brave.  There  is  a  tender  and  beautiful  les- 
son conveyed  in  this  latter  dance.  In  the 
illustration  of  it  on  page  1322,  a  party  of  Sac 
warriors  are  represented  as  returned  victo- 
rious from  battle,  with  the  scalps  they  have 
taken  as  trophies.  Having  lost  one  of  their 
party,  they  appear  and  dance  in  front  of  his 
wigwam  fifteen  days  in  succession,  about  an 
hour  each  day,  the  widow  having  hung  his 
medicine  bag  on  a  green  bush,  which  she 
erects  before  her  door,  and  under  which  she 
sits  and  cries  whilst  the  warriors  dance  and 
brandish  the  scalps  they  have  taken.  At 
the  same  time  they  recount  the  heroic  ex- 
ploits of  their  fallen  comrade,  to  solace  the 
grief  of  his  widow,  and  they  throw  her  pres- 
ents as  they  dance  before  her,  tiiat  she  may 
be  kept  ftom  poverl^  and  suffering. 
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There  is  little  in  these  dances  that  resem- 
bles the  *Might  fantastic  toe^'  and  giddy 
maze  of  the  dance  among  the  civilized.  The 
former  consist  very  much  of  jumps  and 
starts  —  oftentimes  the  most  grotesque,  and 
even  violent  exertions  —  united  with  songs 
and  veils,  sometimes  deafening  by  their 
sound  or  fearful  by  the  wildness  and  in- 
tense excitement  that  are  manifested. 

To  a  looker  on  not  familiar  with  the  pe- 
culiar significance  of  these  displays,  they 
seem  onl^-  a  series  of  uncouth  and  meaning- 
less motions  and  distortions,  accompanied 
with  harsh  sounds,  all  forming  a  strange, 
almost  frightful  medley.  Yet  Mr.  CatTiu 
says  ''*•  every  dance  has  its  peculiar  step  and 
every  step  has  its  meaning.  Every  dance 
has  also  its  peculiar  song,  which  is  so  intri- 
cate and  mysterious  oftentimes,  that  not 
one  in  ten  of  the  young  men  who  are  sing- 
ing know  the  meaning  of  the  songs.  None 
but  medicine  men  are  allowed  to  under- 
stand them."  There  are  dances  and  song.<«, 
however,  not  so  intricate,  which  are  under- 
stood and  participated  in  by  all  the  tribe. 

The  beating  of  drums,  the  yells,  stamp- 
ing, and  bellowing,  the  noisy  demonstra- 
tions forming  so  great  a  part  of  Indian 
amusements,  will  remind  the  reader  of  sim- 
ilar manifestations  amon^  some  of  the  Afri- 
can tribes,  recorded  in  the  first  part  of  this 
work. 

The  game  which  is  perhaps  the  most  pop- 
ular and  widely  spread  is  almost  unintelli- 
gible to  an  uninstructed  bystander.  Its  title 
IS  Tchung-chee,  that  being  the  name  of  the 
Spear  which  will  be  presently  described.  It 
is  played  with  a  ring  about  three  inches  in 
diameter,  made  of  bone  or  wood  wrapped 
with  cord,  and  a  slight  spear,  on  which  are 
several  little  projections  of  leather.  The 
players  roll  the  ring  along  the  ground,  and 
as  it  is  about  to  fall,  project  the  spear  so 
that,  as  the  ring  falls,  it  may  receive  within 
it  one  of  the  pieces  of  leather.  If  it 
does  so,  the  player  scores  one  or  more 
points,  according  to  the  particular  projec- 
tion which  is  caught  in  ttie  ring,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  flies. 

Another  variation  of  this  game,  called 
Al-kol-lock,  has  the  spear  without  the  leath- 
ern projections,  but  in  their  stead  six  col- 
ored beads  are  fixed  inside  the  ring.  At 
each  end  of  the  smooth  clay  course,  which 
is  about  fifty  feet  in  length,  a  slight  barrier 
is  erected.  The  players  bowl  the  ring  from 
one  end  of  the  course,  run  after  it,  and  as  it 
falls  after  striking  the  barrier,  throw  their 
spears  as  described  above,  the  points  bein^ 
reckoned  according  to  the  color  of  the  bead 
which  lies  on  them. 

The  absorption  of  the  plavers  in  this 
game  is  beyond  description,  "fhey  will  play 
at  it  all  day,  gamble  away  their  horses,  their 
tents,  their  clothes,  and,  when  they  have  lost 
all  their  property,  will  stake  themselves,  the 
loser  beoommg  the  slave  of  the  winner. 


Another  game,  called  Pagessan,  or  the 
bowl  game,  is  very  popular,  though  it  is  a 
sedentary  one,  and  lacks  the  graceful  action 
that  gives  so  great  a  charm  to  the  preced- 
ing game.  It  is  played  with  a  wooden  bowL 
conUiining  a  number  of  pieces  of  wood 
carved  into  various  forms;  some,  which  we 
may  call  the  pieces,  having  round  pedestals 
on  which  to  stand,  and  others,  which  we  will 
term  the  pawns,  being  round,  and  painted 
on  one  side  and  plain  on  the  other.  The 
players  take  the  bowl  alternateh',  give  it  a 
shake,  and  set  it  in  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
The  contents  are  then  examined,  and  the 
points  are  scored  according  to  the  number 
of  pieces  which  stand  on  their  pedestals.  If 
the  pawn  has  its  colored  side  upward,  the 
player  scores  one  point;  if  it  has  the  plain 
side  uppermost,  he  deducts  a  point  from  his 
score.  The  position  of  the  pawns  is  en- 
tirely a  question  of  chance,  but  considerable 
skill  is  exerted  in  getting  the  pieces  to  stand 
on  their  pedestals. 

The  game  which  is  most  characteristic  of 
the  American  Indians  is  the  celebrated  ball 
game,  a  modification  of  which  has  been  in- 
troduced into  England  under  the  name  of 
La  Crosse.  The  principle  on  which  it  if 
played  is  exactly  that  of  foot-ball  and  hookey, 
namely,  the  driving  of  a  ball  through  n,gcil 
defrnded  by  the  opposite  party.  We  will 
first  take  the  game  as  it  is  played  bv  the 
Choctiiws.  The  reader  will  find  it  illuB- 
trated  on  page  1311. 

A  ball  is  carefully  made  of  white  willow 
wood,  and  ornamented  with  curious  designs 
drawn  uj>on  it  with  a  hot  iron.  The  ball- 
sticks,  or  racquets,  are  much  like  our  own 
racquets,  but  with  larger  and  more  slender 
handles,  and  with  a  very  much  smaller 
hoop.  Each  player  carries  two  of  these 
sticks,  one  in  eacli  hand.  The  dress  of  the 
players  is  very  simple,  being  reduced  to 
the  waist-cloth,  a  tail  made  of  white  horse- 
hair or  quills,  and  a  mane  of  dyed  horsehair 
round  the  neck.  The  belt  by  which  the  tail 
is  sustained  may  be  as  highly  ornamented  as 
possible,  and  the  player  may  paint  himself 
as  brilliantly  as  he  likes,  but  no  other  arti- 
cle of  clothing  is  allowed,  not  even  mocca- 
sins on  the  feet 

On  the  eveninj^  of  the  appointed  day,  the 
two  parties  repair  to  tlie  ground  where  the 
goals  have  been  already  set  up,  some  two 
hundred  yards  apart,  and  there  perform  the 
ball-i)lay  "^dance  by  torchlight.  Exactly  in 
the  middle  between  the  goals,  where  the 
ball  is  to  be  started,  sit  four  old  medicine 
men,  singing  and  beating  their  drums,  while 
the  players  are  clustered  round  their  re- 
spective goals,  singing  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  and  rattling  their  ball-sticks  to- 
gether. This  dance  goes  on  during  the 
whole  of  the  night,  so  that  the  players  are 
totally  deprived  of  rest  —  a  very  bad  prepa^ 
ration,  as  one  would  think,  for  the  aevere 
exertion  of  the  ensuing  day.    All  tiia  beti 
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are  made  on  this  night,  the  article  staked, 
such  as  knives,  blankets,  guns,  cooking 
utensils,  tobacco,  and  even  horses  and  dogs, 
being  placed  in  the  custodv  of  the  stake- 
holders, who  sit  by  them  and  watch  them  all 
night. 

About  nine  o^clock  on  the  next  morning 
the  play  begins.  The  four  medicine  men, 
with  the  ball  in  their  custody,  seat  them- 
selves as  before,  midway  between  the  goals, 
while  the  players  arrange  themselves  for  the 
attack  and  cfefence.  At  a  given  signal,  the 
ball  is  tiung  high  in  the  air,  and  as  it  falls, 
the  two  opposing  sets  of  players  converge 
upon  it.  As  there  are  often  several  hun- 
dred players  on  each  side,  it  may  be  imag- 
ined that  the  scene  is  a  most  animated  one. 

"  In  these  desperate  struggles  for  the  ball," 
writes  Mr.  Catlin  *'  where  hundreds  are  run- 
ning together,  and  leaping  actually  over  each 
other's  heads,  and  darting  between  their  ad- 
versaries' legs,  tripping,  and  throwing,  and 
foiling  each  otlier  in  every  possible  manner, 
and  every  voice  raised  to  its  highest  key,  in 
shrill  yelps  and  barks,  there  are  rapid  suc- 
cessions of  feats  and  incidents  that  astonish 
and  amuse  far  beyond  the  conception  of  any 
one  who  h(us  not  had  the  singular  good 
luck  to  witness  them. 

'*  In  these  struggles,  every  mode  is  used 
that  c:m  be  devised  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
the  foremost,  who  is  likely  to  get  the  ball; 
and  these  obstructions  often  meet  desperate 
individual  resistance,  which  terminates  in  a 
violent  scuifle,  and  sometimes  in  fisticuffs. 
Then  their  sticks  are  dropped,  and  the 
parties  are  unmolested,  whilst  they  are  set- 
tling it  between  themselves,  except  by  a 
general  stanipedo^  to  which  those  are  subject 
who  are  down,  if  the  ball  happen  to  pass  in 
their  direction.  Every  weapon,  by  a  rule  gf 
all  ball  players,  is  laid  by  in  the  respective 
encampments,  and  no  man  is  allowea  to  go 
for  one;  so  that  the  sudden  broils  that  take 
place  on  the  ground  are  presumed  to  be  as 
suddenly  settled  without  any  probability  of 
much  personal  injury,  and  no  one  is  allowed 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  contentious 
individuals. 

*'  There  are  times  when  the  ball  gets  to 
the  ground,  and  such  a  confused  mass  is 
rushing  together  around  it,  and  knocking 
their  sticks  together,  without  a  possibility 
of  any  one  getting  or  seeing  it  for  the  dust 
that  they  raise,  that  the  spectator  loses  his 
strength,  and  everything  but  his  senses;  when 
the  condensed  mass  of  ball  sticks  and  shins 
and  bloody  noses  is  carried  around  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  ground,  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  a  time,  without  any  one  of  the  masses 
being  able  to  see  the  ball,  which  they  are 
oiten  scuffling  for  several  minutes  after  it  has 
been  thrown  off  and  played  over  another 
part  of  the  ground. 

'^  For  each  time  that  the  ball  was  passed 
between  the  eoals  of  either  party,  one  was 
counted  for  their  game,  and  wey  halted  for 


about  one  minute;  when  the  ball  was  again 
started  by  the  judges  of  the  play,  and  a 
similar  struggle  ensued;  and  so  on  until 
the  successful  party  arrived  at  100,  which 
was  the  limit  of  the  play,  and  accomplished 
at  an  hour^s  sun,  when  they  took  the 
stakes." 

In  this  game  the  players  are  not  allowed 
to  strike  the  ball  with  their  sticks,  or  catch 
it  in  their  hands;  though  to  do  so  between 
the  netted  ends  of  the  sticks,  and  then  to  run 
away  with  it,  is  a  feat  which  each  player 
tries  his  best  to  accomplish.  Ball-pIay 
among  the  Sioux  is  exactly  the  same  in 
principle  as  that  of  the  Choctaws,  but  the 
players  oulv  carry  one  stick,  which  is  wielded 
with  both  nands. 

Sometimes  the  men  are  kind  enough  to 
indulge  the  women  with  a  ball-play,  and  to 
present  a  quantity  of  goods  as  prizes,  hang- 
mg  them  across  a  horizontal  pole,  in  order 
to  stimulate  the  players  by  the  sight.  Such 
inferior  beings  as  women  are  not,  however, 
allowed  to  use  the  ball  and  racguet  of  their 
superiors,  the  Ynen,  but  play  with  a  couple 
of  small  bags  filled  with  sand,  and  attiiched 
to  each  other  by  means  of  a  string  about 
eighteen  inches  in  length.  Each  of  the 
players  is  furnished  with  two  slight  sticks, 
about  two  feet  in  length,  and  with  these 
sticks  they  dexterously  catch  the  sand  bags, 
and  fling  them  toward  the  goals.  The 
women  play  with  quite  as  much  enthusiasm 
as  the  men,  and  the  game  often  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  general  battle  rather  than  of 
a  pastime. 

Since  the  introduction  of  horses,  the 
American  Indians  have  become  very  fond 
of  horse  racing,  and  bet  so  recklessly  on  the 
speed  of  their  animals  that  they  often  lose 
everythinff  which  they  possess.  In  these 
races  neither  the  horse  nor  the  rider  are 
allowed  to  be  costumed  in  any  way,  not  even 
a  saddle  or  a  girth  being  allowed.  They 
also  have  boat  races,  in  which  the  spectators 
take  as  much  interest  as  those  who  witness 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  races.  The 
canoes  are  mostly  propelled  by  one  man 
only. 

The  canoes  are  of  various  forms  and  ma- 
terials, according  to  the  tribe  to  which  they 
belong.  For  example,  the  Mandans  have 
an  odd,  circular  vessel,  made  from  a  bison 
hide,  stretched  over  a  wooden  framework. 
This  is  called  a  "  bull  boat,"  and  is  propelled 
in  a  very  singular  manner.  A  woman  is 
the  usual  paddler,  and  she  stands  or  kneels 
with  her  face  toward  the  direction  in  which 
she  intends  to  proceed,  and,  thrusting  the 
paddle  into  the  water  as  far  forward  as  she 
can  reach,  draws  it  smartly  toward  her, 
and  thus  propels  the  boat  with  considerable 
speed. 

On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Catlin  and  two  com- 
panions were  desirous  of  crossing  the  river, 
and  were  packed  into  one  of  these  bull  boats 
by  the  wire  of  a  chiefl    She  then  went  into 
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the  water,  and  swam  across  the  river,  towing 
the  boat  after  her.  As,  however,  she  uearea 
the  opposite  bank,  a  number  of  young  girls 
surrounded  the  canoe,  took  it  into  their  own 
management,  and  kept  it  in  mid-stream,  until 
the  passengers,  utterly  powerless  in  such  a 
craft,  ransomed  themselves  with  bead  neck- 
laces and  other  decorations.  Then  there  is 
another  kind  of  canoe,  which  is  simply  a 
hollowed  tree- trunk,  and  which  is  graphi- 
cally called  a  "  dug-out."'  No  very  particu- 
lar care  is  taken  about  the  shaping  of  this 
simple  boat,  which  is  more  like  a  punt  than 
a  canoe. 

The  best  and  most  characteristic  form  of 
native  canoe  is  that  which  is  made  of  the 
bark  of  the  birch  tree.  The  mode  of  making 
these  canoes  is  briefly  as  follows.  Canoe 
building  is  a  work  in  which  both  sexes  take 
a  part  The  men  first  select  the  largest  and 
finest  birch  trees,  with  the  smoothest  skins, 
and  strip  off  laree  pieces  of  the  bark.  The 
women  then  take  charge  of  the  bark,  and, 
while  it  is  still  fresh  and  moist,  clean  and 
scrape  it  as  if  it  were  leather,  and  then  sew 
the  pieces  together,  so  as  to  make  the  "  cloak '' 
of  the  future  canoe. 

While  the  women  are  at  this  work,  the 
men  are  busilj^  preparing  the  skeleton  of 
the  canoe.  This  is  made  of  the  white  cedar, 
the  ribs  being  cut  and  scraped  until  they 
are  quite  thin  and  light,  and  held  in  their 
places  by  smaller  cross-pieces,  and  a  long 
thin  piece  of  wood,  which  runs  round  the 
entire  edge  of  the  boat,  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
chief  support  of  the  canoe.  This  is  techni- 
cally called  the  "  maltre."  No  nails  are 
used,  the  whole  of  the  junctions  being  ef- 
fected by  means  of  thongs  of  bass,  obtained 
from  the  inner  bark  of  the  white  cedar. 

The  skeleton  bein^  completed,  it  is  laid 
upon  the  cloak,  which  is  brought  over  the 
ril)s,  firmly  lashed  to  the  **  maitre,"  and  then 
by  degrees  brought  into  its  proper  shape. 
A  strengthening  piece,  called  the  "faux 
maitre,"  is  next  tied  along  the  whole  of  the 
gunwale  in  order  to  protect  it  from  injurv, 
and  the  interior  is  lined  with  cedar  boarcfs, 
scarcely  thicker  than  pasteboard.  When 
the  canoe  is  finished  and  dry,  the  holes 
through  which  the  lashings  have  passed,  as 
well  as  all  the  functions  of  the  hark,  are 
carefully  stopped  with  pitch  obtained  from 
the  pine  or  fir-tree,  and  the  weaker  parts  of 
the  bark  are  also  strengthened  with  a  coat 
of  pitch. 

The  bark  canoe  of  the  Chippeways  is, 
unquestionably,  the  most  beautiful  model  of 
all  the  water  crafts  ever  invented.  It  is 
usually  made  complete,  from  the  rind  of  one 
birch  tree,  and  so  ingeniously  formed  and 
put  together,  that  it  is  water-tight,  and  will 
ride  upon  the  water  with  singular  grace  and 
swiftness. 

These  canoes  are  wonderf\illy  light,  as  in- 
deed is  necessary  for  the  navigation  of  the 
rivera    The  many  rapids  womd  effectually 


prevent  a  boat  from  passine  up  the  river, 
were  it  not  for  the  plan  caTlea  "portage." 
When  the  canoe  arrives  at  the  root  of  a 
rapid,  it  is  taken  ashore,  the  crew  land,  take 
all  the  goods  out  of  the  canoe,  and  carry 
them  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  rapid.  TfaeV 
then  go  back  for  the  canoe  itself,  launch  it 
in  the  smooth  water  above  the  rapid,  and 
load  it,  and  proceed  on  their  jouney.  The 
figure  at  the  iiead  of  page  1322  will  give  the 
reader  a  good  idea  of  the  form  of  the  birch 
bark  canoe. 

These  vessels  can  be  propelTed  with  won- 
derful speed,  as  they  sit  on  the  surfiice  like 
ducks,  and,  when  empty,  scarcely  draw  two 
inches  of  water.  The  number  of  paddlers 
varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  Doat,  but 
the  course  is  regulated  by  the  two  who  sit 
respectively  in  the  bow  and  stem,  whom  we 
may  for  convenience  call  the  "  bow "  and 
"  stroke."  It  is  the  duty  of  the  "  bow"  to 
look  carefully  ahead  for  any  rocks  or  ed? 
other  obstacles,  and,  by  movements  well 
understood,  to  indicate  their  presence  to  the 
"  stroke,"  who,  with  a  sweep  of  the  paddle, 
brin«^s  the  canoe  round  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  *'  bow." 

The  canoes  which  are  used  in  races  are 
made  of  birch  bark,  and  are  almost  idwajs 
of  small  size  —  so  small,  indeed,  that  a  man 
can  easily  carry  his  canoe  on  his  head  from 
his  house  to  the  water^s  edge,  and  then 
launch  it  without  assistance.  Mr.  Catlin 
gives  a  very  animated  description  of  a  canoe 
race,  the  competitors  being  accompanied  by 
large  canoes,  full  of  tlieir  respective  friends, 
who  yell  encouragements  to  the  antagonists, 
fire  guns  in  the  air,  and  render  the  scene  a 
singularly  exciting  one,  even  to  a  stranger. 

Toward  the  right  hand  of  the  illustration 
which  depicts  the  canoe  race,  on  the  follow- 
ing page,  the  reader  may  see  a  curious  mode 
of  propelling  canoes,  which  is  often  adopted 
when  there  is  no  necessity  for  speed  and  the 
wind  is  favorable.  The  man  who  acts  as 
"  bow  "  stands  up  in  the  fh)nt  of  the  canoe, 
extends  a  robe  or  a  blanket  in  his  two  hands, 
and  then  he  presses  the  two  other  comers 
at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  with  his  feet 
The  robe  thus  becomes  an  extemporized 
sail,  of  which  the  man  is  the  mast.  In  this 
manner  a  canoe  is  often  carried  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
paddlers. 

An  European  would  instantly  upset  the 
fragile  canoe  if  he  tried  to  stand  erect  in  it ; 
but  the  natives  are  absolutely  perfect  mas- 
ters of  their  little  vessels,  and  seem  to  move 
about  in  them  as  easily  and  firmly  as  if  on 
dry  land.  They  will  load  a  canoe'within  an 
inch  and  a  half  of  the  water's  edge,  and 
paddle  it  for  a  whole  day,  without  dreaming 
of  danger.  And  an  accomplished  canoe  man 
will  take  a  fish  spear  in  nis  hand,  place  a 
foot  on  each  gunwale  of  the  boat,  apd,  pro- 
pelled by  a  fhend  in  the  stem  of  the  boat, 
dart  down  rapids,  spearing  fish  as  he  shoots 
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along,  hauling  the  struggling  fish  out  of  the 
water,  and  shaking  them  into  the  boat  be- 
hind hitn. 

Among  most  Indian  tribes,  when  mourn- 
ing for  the  death  of  relatives,  the  women  are 
required  to  cut  their  hair  entirely  off,  and 
the  period  of  mourning  is  until  it  has  grown 
to  its  former  length.  As  long  tresses  are  so 
highly  valued  by  most  of  the  tribes  this  is 
no  small  sacrifice.  But  long  hair  being  of 
much  more  importance  to  the  men  they  cut 
off  only  a  lock  or  two,  to  indicate  grief  or 
affliction  for  their  departed  kindred. 

There  is  a  game  which  has  in  it  somewhat 
of  a  religious  aspect.  On  the  border  of  the 
Great  Pipe-stone  Quarry  a  solitary  rock 
rises  from  the  plain.  It  resembles  a  large 
pillar,  being  only  a  few  feet  in  diameter, 
though  more  than  thirty  feet  in  height  It 
is  situated  within  a  short  distance  from  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  and  the  Indians  who 
come  to  procure  red  stone  for  their  pipes 
oflen  try  to  leap  upon  it  and  back  a^ain. 
The  mere  leap  to  the  roc^  is  comparatively 
easy,  but  there  are  two  terrible  dangers 
which  threaten  the  leaper.  In  the  first 
place,  the  small,  fiat  surface  of  the  rock  is  so 
polished  and  smooth,  that  if  the  leaper 
should  exert  too  much  power,  he  must  slip 
off,  and  be  killed  on  the  sharp  rocks  below. 
Should  he  retain  his  foot-hola  he  has  still  a 
difficult  task  in  regaining  the  spot  whence 
he  sprang,  as  he  can  take  no  run,  and  the 
slippery  surface  of  the  rock  affords  but  a 
sligtit  fulcrum  from  which  he  can  take  his 
spring. 

Before  an  Indian  essays  this  terrible  leap, 
he  offers  up  many  prayers  to  the  Great 
Spirit  for  help  and  protection,  and  he  has  at 
all  events  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that, 
if  he  should  fail,  his  body  will  be  buried  in 
the  sacred  ground  of  the  nation.  Those 
who  succeed  leave  an  arrow  sticking  in  the 
rock,  and  have  a  right  to  boast  of  it  at  every 
public  meeting  when  they  are  called  upon 
to  speak.  No  man  would  dare  to  boast  of 
this  feat  without  having  performed  it,  as  he 
would  at  once  be  challenged  to  visit  the 
Leaping  Rock  and  to  point  out  his  arrow. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  figure  of 
the  canoe  on  page  1322,  he  will  see  that  its 
sides  are  decorated  with  a  pattern.  This  is 
made  by  fastening  dyed  porcupine  quills  to 
the  sides  of  the  little  vessel.  Porcupine 
quills  are  used  very  largely  for  ornaments, 
and,  even  though  they  have  been  partly 
superseded  by  beads,  are  still  in  use  for  dec- 
orating the  dresses  and  utensils  of  the  na- 
tives. 

These  quills  are  never  so  long  or  thick  as 
those  of  the  porcupine  of  the  Old  World, and 
are  naturally  white  or  gray,  so  that  they  can 
easily  take  any  desired  dye.  They  are  first 
sorted  very  carefully  into  tneir  different  sizes, 
the  largest  rarely  exceeding  three  inches  in 
length,  while  the  smaller  are  quite  thread- 
like,  and  can  be  passed  through  the  eye  of  an 


ordinary  needle.  Both  ends  are  sharp. 
When  the  native  artist  desires  to  produce  a 
pattern,  the  design  is  first  drawn  on  the  right 
side  of  the  bark  or  leather;  the  two  ends  of 
the  quill  are  then  pushed  through  the  fabric, 
and  fastened  on  the  wrong  side,  the  quill 
acting  both  as  needle  and  thread. 

Perhaps  the  most  ingenious  mode  of  mak- 
ing ornaments  is  that  which  is  practised  by 
the  Ojibbeway  women,  and  called  Bark- 
biting.  The  following  des(;ription  of  this 
curious  art  is  given  by  Mr.  Kohl  in  his 
"Kit€hi.Gami:"— 

"  This  is  an  art  which  the  squaws  chiefiy 
practise  in  spring,  in  their  sugar  plantations. 
Still,  they  do  not  all  understand  it,  and  only 
a  few  are  really  talented.  I  heard  that  a 
very  celebrated  bark-biter  resided  at  the 
other  side  of  St  Mary's  River,  in  Canada, 
and  that  another,  of  the  name  of  Ang^lique 
Marte,  lived  in  our  cataract  village.  NatU' 
rally,  I  set  out  at  once  to  visit  the  latter. 

^'  Extraordinary  geniuses  must  usually  be 
sought  here,  as  in  Paris,  on  the  fifth  fioor.  or 
in  some  remote  faubourg.  Our  road  to  An- 
gdlique  Marte  led  us  past  the  little  cluster  of 
houses  representing  our  village  far  into  the 
desert  We  came  to  morasses,  and  had  to 
leap  from  stone  to  stone.  Between  large 
masses  of  scattered  granite  block,  the  re- 
mains of  the  missiles  which  the  Indians  say 
Menaboju  and  his  father  hurled  at  each  other 
in  the  battle  they  fought  here,  we  at  length 
found  the  halMecayed  birch-hut  of  our 
pagan  artiste,  who  herself  was  liying  in  it 
like  a  hermit 

^'  The  surrounding  landscape  seemed  better 
adapted  for  a  renverai  than  for  an  aUflier. 
When .  we  preferred  our  request  for  some 
specimen  of  her  tooth  carying,  sho  told  us 
that  all  her  hopes  as  regarded  her  art  were 
concentrated  in  one  tooth.  At  least  she  had 
only  one  in  her  upper  jaw  properly  useful 
for  this  operation.  She  began,  however, 
immediately  selecting  proper  pieces  of  bark, 
pelling  off  the  thin  skin,  ana  doubling  up 
the  pieces,  which  she  thrust  between  her 
teeth. 

'*  As  she  took  up  one  piece  after  the  other, 
and  went  through  the  operation  very  rapidlVi 
one  artistic  production  after  the  other  fell 
from  her  lips.  We  unfolded  the  bark,  and 
found  on  one  the  figure  of  a  young  girl,  on 
another  a  bouquet  of  fiowers,  on  a  third  a 
tomahawk,  with  all  its  accessories,  very  cor- 
rectly designed,  as  well  as  several  other 
objects.  The  bark  is  not  bitten  into  holes, 
but  only  pressed  with  the  teeth,  so  that,  when 
the  designs  are  held  up,  they  resemble,  to 
some  extent,  those  pretty  porcelain  trans- 
parencies made  as  light-screens." 

The  mode  of  constructing  the  wigwam  is 
very  much  the  same  among  the  various 
tribes.  Grenerally  it  is  made  of  dressed  buf- 
falo skins  sewed  together  and  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  tent,  with  a  score  or  more  of 
poles  about  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  as  a 
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support,  and  with  an  opening  at  the  apex 
for  the  escape  of  smoke  or  the  admission  of 
light  Tho  Crows,  however,  excel  all  others 
in  tiie  style  of  their  lodge.  They  dress  the 
skins  almost  as  white  as  linen,  embellish 
them  with  porcupine  quills,  and  paint  them 
in  various  ways  so  as  to  make  their  tents 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  picturesque. 

The  Indian  lodges  may  be  removed  in  a 
few  minlites.  The  takin"^  down  and  the 
transportation  is  the  work  of  the  squaws. 
A  tribe  will  generally  remove  six  or  eight 
times  in  a  summer  in  order  to  find  good 
hunting  grounds  among  the  herds  of  buffa- 
loes. 

The  Indian  tribes  judging  from  their  mu- 
sical instruments,  have  little  taste  or  skill  in 
music.  These  are  very  rude,  and  consist 
of  rattles,  drums,  the  mystery  whistle,  war 
whistle  and  deer  skin  flute.  The  war  whis- 
tle is  from  six  to  nine  inches  in  length,  made 
of  the  boue  of  the  deer's  or  turkey's  leg,  with 
porcuj>ine  quills  wound  around  it.  The 
cliief  wears  this  to  battle  under  his  dress. 
It  has  only  two  notes  —  one,  produced  by 
blowiug  into  one  end  of  it,  is  shrill,  and  is 
the  summons  to  battle;  and  the  other  sounds 
a  retreat.  Even  in  the  noise  of  battle  and 
amid  the  cr'ws  and  yells  of  their  fierce  con- 
flicts, this  little  instrument  can  be  distinctly 
heard. 

The  chief  pledge  of  friendship  among 
these  tribes,  is  u  dog  feast..  If  we  consider 
that  the  dog  is  an  object  of  special  aflection 
with  the  Indians;  that  he  is  more  valued  by 
them  than  anywhere  else  on  the  globe  ; — 
we  can  undefstjxnd  the  significance  of  this 
feast.  This  sacrifice  of  what  is  dearest  to 
them  is  therefore  the  very  strongest  evi- 
dence of  friendship.  On  tlurir  coats  of  arms, 
on  the  rocks,  they  carve  the  imace  of  the 
dog,  and  everywhere  and  always,  lie  is  the 
emblem  of  fidelity.  Accordingly,  to  ratify 
friendship,  to  give  the  most  unquestionable 
proof  of  honor  and  devotion,  the  Indian  yill 
take  his  beloved  companion  of  the  chase  and 
wigwam,  and  offer  it  as  the  sacrifice  to  hos- 
pitality and  affection. 

These  feasts  are  conducted  in  the  most 
solemn  and  impressive  manner,  as  if  with 
the  conviction  that  the  pledge  of  friendship 
is  a  sacn^d  thing.  Those  were  tender  words 
whfch  Cat  1  in  gives  at  the  conclusion  of  an 
Indian  chiefs  address  to  him  and  other 
while  guests,  to  whom  such  a  feast  had  been 
^Wiven:  "we  offer  vou  to-day  not  the  best  we 
nave  got,  for  we  have  plenty  of  good  buffalo 
hump  and  marrow  —  but  we  give  vou  our 
hearts  in  this  feast  —  we  have  killed  our 
faithful  dogs  to  feed  you,  and  the  Great 
Spirit  will  seal  our  friendship.  I  have  no 
more  to  say." 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  customs  of 
the  Indians  in  regard  to  death  and  the  dis- 
posal of  the  dead. 

The  Mandans  take  the  body  of  the  deceasedi 


clothe  it  in  his  best  robes  and  ornamenti, 
furnish  it  with  food,  pipes,  tobacco,  and  ar- 
rows, and  wrap  it  up  in  skins  priviously 
soaked  in  water,  so  as  to  render  them  pliant, 
and  cause  them  to  exclude  tho  air  as  much 
as  possible.  The  body  is  then  place d  upon  a 
slight  scaffold,  some  seven  feet  in  height,  and 
left  to  decay.  In  process  of  time,  the  'scaffold 
gives  way  and  falls,  when  the  relations  ot  the 
deceased  bury  the  whole  of  the  remains, 
with  the  exception  of  the  skull,  \>hirh  ther 
place  on  the  ground,  forming  circles  of  a  fcuri* 
dred  or  more,  all  with  the  faces  looking  in- 
ward, and  all  resting  on  fresh  bunches  of 
herbs.  In  the  centre  of  each  circle  is  a  little 
mound,  on  which  are  placed  the  skulls  of 
a  male  and  female  bison,  and  on  the  mound 
is  planted  a  ]on^po]e,on  which  hniig  sundry 
" medicine "  articles,  which  are  siqjosed  to 
aid  in  guarding  the  remains  of  the  dead. 

No  i)eople  are  more  fond  of  swimming 
than  the  Indians,  the  youth  of  boih  sexes 
learning  the  art  at  a  very  early  n/Ljo.  Such 
knowledge  is  indispensable  to*  tliem,  e^tpe- 
cially  liable  as  they  are  to  accidents  with  their 
light  canoes,  and  in  their  marches  cc  mpcllcd 
to  cross  the  widest  rivers.  The  squaws 
will  fasten  their  children  to  their  backs,  and 
easily  cross  any  river  that  lies  in  their  way. 

The  Indian  mode  of  swimmine,  however, 
is  quite  ditkrcnt  from  ours.  Tliey  do  not 
make  a  horizontal  stroke  outward  Irom  tlie 
chin,  but  throw  the  body  aliernately  ficm 
one  side  to  the  other,  and  raising  one  arm 
out  of  the  water,  reach  as  far  iorwaid  » 
possible,  while  the  other  arm  having  made 
the  same  motion,  goes  down  and  I'cccmcs  a 
propelling  power.  And  this,  though  an  ap- 
parently awkward,  is  yet  a  most  effective 
mode  of  swimming,  and  less  likely  to  be 
attended  with  injury  to  the  chest,  or  with 
fatigue. 

The  relatives  constantly  visit   the  skuU 
circles,  and  the  women  may  often  be  sten 
sitting  by  the  skulls  of  their  dead  children 
for  hours  together,  coing  on  with  their  work, 
and  talking  to  the  dead  skull  as  if  it  were  a 
living  child.    And,  when  tired,  they  will  lie 
down  with  their  arms  encircling  the  skull, 
and  sleep  there  as  if  in  company  with  the 
child  itself.  The  Sioux  and  many  other  tribei 
lodge  their  dead  in  the  branches  or  crotches  ^ 
of  trees,  enveloped  in  skins,  and  always  with 
a  wooden  dish  nanging  near  the  head  of  the 
corpse,  for  the  purpose,  doubtless,  to  tnable 
it  to  quench  its  thirst  on  the  long  journey 
they  suppose   awaits   it  after  death.     The 
Chinnooks  place   them   in    canoes,  which, 
together  witn  the  warrior's  utensils  accom- 
panyiug  the  dead,  are  so  shattered  as  to  be 
useless. 

The  most  singular  ftineral  of  which  a  record 
has  been  preserved  was  that  of  Blackbird,  an 
Omaha  chief.  The  artist  has  reproduced 
the  stranee  scene  on  page  1341. 

Upon  uie  bank  of  toe  Mi0aoiiii,aiid  intilit 
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district  over  which  he  ruled,  there  is  a  lofty 
hluff,  the  top  of  which  can  be  seen  for  a  vast 
distance  on  every  side.  When  the  chief 
found  that  he  was  dying,  he  ordered  that  he 
should  be  placed  on  the  back  of  his  favorite 
war  horse,  and  buried  on  the  top  of  the  bluff. 

The.  request  was  carried  out  to  the  letter. 
On  the  appointed  day,  the  whole  tribe, 
together  with  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators, 
repaired  to  the  bluffy  leaving  an  open  space 
in  the  middle,  where  the  chief  was  to  be 
buried. 

Presently,  the  body  of  the  dead  chief  was 
borne  up  the  sides  of  the  bluff,  and  after  him 
was  led  his  war  horse,  a  noble  milk-white 
steed  which  he  had  valued  exceedingly. 
When  the  funeral  procession  reached  the  top 
of  the  bluff,  the  dead  chief  was  clothed  in  full 

Eanoply  of  war,  the  feather  plumes  on  his 
ead,  tho  strun;j  bow,  quiver,  arrows,  shield, 
and  medicine  oa^  slung  on  his  back,  his 
scalps,  which  no  otner  man  might  take,  hunc^ 
to  his  horse's  bridle  and  to  his  weapons,  ana 
his  favorite  snear  in  his  hand.  He  was  also 
furnished  with  food  and  drink,  to  sustain  him 
in  his  passage  to  the  spirit  land,  and  with 
his  pipe  and  filled  tobacco  pouch,  Hint,  and 
steel,  so  that  he  might  solace  himself  with 
the  luxury  of  smoking. 

This  done,  he  was  n'lounted  on  the  back  of 
bis  hors'.^  and  all  the  chiefs  advanced  in 
their  turn  to  make  their  farewell  speeches  to 
their  dead  leader.  Each,  after  delivering 
his  address,  rubbed  his  right  hand  with  ver- 
milion, pressed  it  against  the  white  coat  of 
the  horse,  and  left  there  the  scarlet  imprint 
of  his  hand.  Then  began  the  burial.  •  The 
warriors  brought  in  their  hands  pieces  of 
turf,  and  with  them  began  to  raise  a  huge 
mound,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  chief  and 
his  horse  were  to  be  enclosed.  One  by  one 
they  placed  their  turves  around  the  feet  of 
the  devoted  horse,  and  so,  by  degrees,  they 
built  the  mound  over  the  animal  while  yet 
alive. 

The  mound,  when  completed,  rose  hi^h 
above  the  head  of  the  chief  thus  strangely 
buried  in  its  centre,  and  there  he  and  his 
horse  were  left  to  decay  together.  On  the 
top  of  the  mound  a  cedar  post  was  erected ; 
and  this  mound  has  been,  ever  since  it  was 
built,  a  familiar  landmark  to  all  the  sur- 
rounding country.  This  green,  flower  spot- 
ted mound  is  visited  by  great  numbers  of 
travellers,  both  white  and  red.  The  former 
ascend  the  bluff  partly  out  of  curiosity  to  see 
so  strange  a  tomb,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of 
the  magnificent  view  from  its  summit,  while 
the  latter  visit  it  for  the  sake  of  paying  their 
respects  at  the  burial-place  of  one  of  their 
most  renowned  chiefs  and  greatest  medi- 
cine men. 

The  custom  of  burying  wives  and  other 
victims  with  the  deceased  husband  seems 
now  to  be  extinct  among  the  North  Ameri- 
can tribes,  but  such  an  event  has  happened 
within  comparatively  late  years.    There  waa 


a  Nachez  chief,  called  the  Stuns  Serpent, 
who  died;  and  as  he  was  the  head  c*nief  of  the 
tribe,  a  considerable  number  of  victims  were 
devoted  for  sacrifice.  The  French,  how- 
ever, remonstrated,  and  induced  the  friends 
of  the  dead  chief  to  limit  the  number  to 
eight  or  ten.  Among  them  was  a  bcautifhl 
girl,  who,  though  not  his  wife,  had  loved  him 
greatly,  and  desired  to  share  his  grave. 

On  the  day  appointed  a  procession  was 
formed,  in  which  the  victims  were  led  in 
great  state,  accompanied  by  eight  relatives 
of  the  deceased,  wno  were  to  act  as  execu- 
tioners, and  who  bore  the  fatal  cord,  the  deer- 
skin which  was  thrown  over  the  head  of  the 
victim,  the  tobacco  pills  which  were  to  be 
taken  before  the  ceremony,  and  the  other 
implements  required.  When  they  were  all 
placed  at  the  ^rave,  the  chief  wife  made  a 
speech,  in  which  she  took  leave  of  her  chil- 
dren; and  the  victims,  after  being  strangled, 
were  deposited  in  the  grave. 

As  the  object  of  this  work  is  to  present  the 
manners  and  customs  of  tribes  and  races 
in  their  primitive  state,  and  not  those  semi- 
civilized,  it  will  be  enough  to  merely  intro- 
duce the  names  of  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws, 
Creeks,  Chickasaws,  Senecas,  Delawares,  etc. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  consider  those,  now 
extinct,  that  occupied  the  country  when  first 
settled  by  white  men.  For  the  same  general 
characteristics,  now  presented,  pertain  to  all 
the  North  American  races.  The  Indian 
tribes  arc  rapidly  retreating  or  vanishing 
before  the  steady,  irresistible  march  of  civili- 
zation, and  the  growing  grandeur  of  the 
great  Republic  in  North  America.  The  line, 
where  the  echoes  of  the  Indian^s  yell  blends 
with  the  shout  of  advancing  pioneers  and 
the  sound  of  the  wood-chopper^  axe,  is  con- 
tinually moving  westward.  In  a  few  years 
we  have  seen  it  pass  from  the  Mississippp 
River,  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  settler^s  cabin  is  unceasingly  encroach- 
ing upon  the  wigwams  of  the  Red  Men. 
With  sadness,  having  smoothed  the  graves 
of  their  fathers,  and  &ken  a  last  look  or  their 
hunting  grounds,  they  retreat  before  a  power 
which  they  vainly  strive  to  resist  Pressed 
backward  in  two  centuries  and  a  half,  across 
three-quarters  of  the  continent,  from  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  almost  to  the  Pacific,  except 
a  few  decaying  remnants  of  tribes,  their  his- 
tory and  doom  cannot  but  awaken  sympathy 
for  an  unfortunate  and  overpowered  race. 

Even  though  we  do  not  form  our  estimate 
of  the  Indian  from  the  romantic  creations 
of  Cooper,  every  right-thinking  person  will 
accord  them  the  tribute  of  many  qualities 
that  constitute  a  real  grandeur  of  character. 
Their  marvellous  braverv,  their  ardent  rage, 
their  steadfast,  fiery  enthusiasm  in  the  fight 
or  in  the  chase,  their  manly  sports,  their 
grave,  philosophic  demeanor  in  the  council, 
their  stern,  stoical  endurance  in  misfortune, 
their  disdain  of  death,  are  traits  that  have 
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given  to  the  Indian  a  character  unique  and 
noble,  a    character   and  history  that   the 
annalist,    poet,  and    novelist,  have    trans- 
ferred to  their  immortal   pa^es,  and  over 
which   multitudes  of  old  and  young  alike 
have  bent  with  ea^er,  breathless  interest 
As  Mr.  Mangin  in  his  "  Desert  World  "  says: 
— ^^  There  was  poetry  in  their  faith,  in  their 
customs,  in  their  language,  at  once  laconic 
and  picturesque — and  even  in  the  names 
they  bestowed  on  each  tribe,  each  chief  and 
warrior,  on  mountain  and  river.    One  can 
hardly  suppress  a  feeling  of  regret  that  so 
much  of  wild  romance  and  valor   should 
have  been  swept  {torn  the  face  of  the  earth, 
unless  we  call  to  mind   the  shadow  of  the 
picture  —  the  Indian's  cruelty,  perfidiousness 
and  savage  lust    Even  then,  our  humanity 
revolts  from  the  treatment  to  which  he  has 
been  subjected  by  the  white  man.^'    Tracked 
and  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  driven  from  their 
hunting  grounds  and  the  territory  of  their 
ancestors,  imbruted  by  drink,  decimated  and  \ 
dying  by  epidemics  and  vices   contracted 
from  white   men,  the   poor  Indians   vainly 
8trugo;ling  to  avert  their  doom  of  extermina- 
tion have  elicited  the  sympathy  and  com- 
miseration of  the  civilized  world.    The  theory 
advocated  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work, 
(see  page  700),  in  regard  to  the  decav  and 
extinction  of  savage  races,  does  not  forbid 
regrets  that  such  a  people  should  have  suffered 
so  grievously  at  the  hands  of  the   United 
States   Government,  by  the  greed   of  its 
agents,  the  frauds  of  traders  and  the  fatal 
contagion  of  the  vices  of  a  civilized  people. 
What  with  American  rifles  and  American 
whiskey,  their  extinction  has  been  rapid, 
and  their  doom  certain. 

These  tribes,  contending  in  a  most  unequal 
strife  with  the  forces  of  modern  civilization, 
more  readily  falling  victims  to  the  vices  of 
white  men  than  accepting  their  virtues,  are 
entitled  to  the  just  consideration  and  pro- 
tection of  the  government,  as  its  wards,  from 
whom,  or  their  ancestors,  have  been  taken 
their  soil  and  their  homes. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  a  more  hu- 
mane policy  is  about  being  inaugurated, 
and  though  the  wrongs  of  the  past  may  not  be 
redressed,  that  their  rights  in  friture  may  be 


recognized  and  maintained.    Miyor-Genenl 
Thomas,  of  the  U.  S.  army,  whoae  name  and 
history  are  the  guarantee  of  candid  and  wise 
jud^icnt,  says,  in  respect  to  an  instance  of 
cold-blooded,  unprovoked,  unpunished  out- 
rage upon  an  Indian  boy  (it  is  given  only 
as  a  representative  fact  of  many  more  an^ 
bitter  wrongs) : — "  I  see  no  better  way  than  to 
extend  civil  authority  over  the  Indians  and 
enable  them  to  appear  as  witnesses  in  all 
cases  affecting  their  own  status   and  that 
of  the  whites  toward  them.     This  is  a  fair 
instance  of  the  cause  of  the  Indian  troubles; 
and    until   white    murderers    and    robbers 
of  the  Indians  are  punished,  a  large  force  of 
troops  will  be  necessary  to  protect  peaceful 
white    settlers     from     Indian     avengers.'' 
And  Gen.  Sherman,  in  whose  opinion  the 
utmost  confidence  can  be  reposed,  makes  the 
following  indorsement  to  General  Thomas' 
view: — ''This  case  illustrates    the  origin  of 
most  of  the  Indian  wars  on  the  frontier.   A 
citizen  may  murder  an  Indian  with  impunity, 
but  if  the  Indian  retaliate,  war  results,  and 
the  United  States  must  bear  the  expense.^ 
Here  we  have  the  secret  of  mam'  of  the 
barbarities  of  the  Indian  tribes.     Inflamed 
and  imbruted  by  the  whiskey  sold  them,  their 
ignorance  imposed  upon  by  the   greed  of 
traders  and  even  government  agents,  havii^ 
little  or  no  chance  for  securing  justice  in  their 
real  or  imagined  injuries,  there  is  certainly 
somo  extenuation  if  this  wild  son  of  the  forest 
go  forth  with  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife, 
as  the  self-appointed  avenger  of  his  own  and 
his  people's  wrongs.    This  is  not  the  place, 
if  there  were  room,  for  a  thorough  discussion 
of  the  wrongs  of  the  Red  Men,  out  I  cannot 
forego  the  duty,  in  treating  of  the  manners, 
customs  and  character  of  tribes  so  interesting, 
so  noble  and  superior,  by  many  traits,  to 
most  savage  races,  of  recording  at  the  same 
time,  this  tribute  and  testimony.    It  will 
unquestionably  be  the  verdict  of  the  fbtore, 
as  coming  generations  shall  study  the  me- 
morials and  character  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can  Indians.* 


*  These  reflections,  with  mach  relating  to  tbt 
customs  of  the  Indians,  have  been  Introdnoed  inti 
the  work  by  the  American  editor. 
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We  now  come  to  those  extraordinary  peo- 
ple, called  by  Europeans  the  Esquimaux 
(their  own  name  being  Innuit),  who,  placed 
amid  perpetual  ice  and  snow,  have  bent 
those  elements  to  their  own  purposes,  and 
pass  as  happy  lives  in  their  inclement  coun- 
try as  do  the  apparently  more  favored  in- 
habitants of  the  tropics  amid  their  perpetual 
verdure.  Indeed,  tne  Esquimaux  has  a  per- 
fect yearning  for  his  beloved  country, 
should  he  be  away  from  it.  Captain  Hall 
relates  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  the 
'*  death  of  Xudla^o,  a  singularly  intelligent 
man,  who  had  visited  the  United  States,  and 
fhlly  learned  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  the  high  civilization  which  he  saw  there. 
But  all  his  wishes  were  for  home,  and  he 
was  taken  back.  As  the  ship  neared  his  na- 
tive land,  he  fell  ill  and  died,  his  last  words 
being  the  eager  inquiry,  '  Do  you  see  ice? 
Do  you  see  ice? ' " 

In  appearance,  the  Esquimaux  are  a  pe- 
culiar people.  Their  stature  is  short,  when 
compared  to  that  of  an  ordinary  European, 
the  average  being  about  five  feet  three 
inches  for  the  men,  and  two  or  three  inches 
less  for  the  women. 

The  complexion  is  in  some  cases  rather 
dark,  but,  as  a  rule,  is  not  much  darker  than 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Europe. 
It  looks,  however,  many  shades  darker,  in 
consequence  of  the  habits  of  the  Esquimaux, 
who  never  wash  from  their  birth  to  their 


enters  the  mind  of  an  Esquimaux,  who, 
unless  he  has  met  with  white  men,  has  not 
even  heard  of  such  an  operation.  When, 
however,  an  Esquimaux  has  been  induced  to 
allow  his  skin  to  be  cleansed,  he  is  found  to 
lose  many  shades  of  his  original  darkness. 
There  is  an  amusing  passage  in  the  journal 
of  Captain  Hall,  given  in  his  '^  Life  with  the 
Esquimaux,"  a  work  to  which  frequent  ref- 
erence will  be  made  in  the  next  few  pages. 

^'Kimnaloo  has  just  been  Americanized. 

Captain  B 's  good  wife  had  made  and 

sent  to  her  a  pretty  red  dress,  a  necktie,  mit- 
tens, belt,  &c. 

"  Mr.  Bogers  and  I,  at  a  suggestion  from 
me,  thought  it  best  to  commence  the  change 
of  nationality  with  soap  and  water.     The 

grocess  was  slow,  that  of  arriving  at  the 
eautifhl  little  girl,  whom  we  at  length 
found^  though  deeply  imbedded  layer  after 
layer  in  dirt  Then  came  the  task  of  mak- 
ing her  toilet  With  a  very  coarse  comb  I 
commenced  to  disentangle  her  hair.  She 
had  but  little,  the  back  part  from  behind  her 
ears  having  been  cut  short  off  on  account  of 
severe  pains  in  her  head.  How  patientlv 
she  submitted  to  the  worse  than  currv-conjb 
process  I  had  to  use  I  This  was  the  first 
time  in  her  life  that  a  comb  had  been  put  to 
her  head.  Her  hair  was  filled  with  moss, 
seal  and  reindeer  hairs,  and  many  other 
things,  too  numerous  to  call  them  all  by 
name.  Poor  little  thing  I  Yet  she  was  fat 
and  beautiful,  the  verv  picture  of  health. 
Her  cheeks  were  as  red  as  the  blown  rose; 


death.    It  is  not  that  they  neglect  their  ab- 
lations, but  the  very  idea  of  washing  never  I  Nature's  vermilion  was  upon  them." 

(1833) 
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The  skin  is  smooth,  soft,  and  yet  wonder- 
fully tough,  with  a  sort  of  unctuous  surface, 
probably  occasioned  by  the  enormous  amount 
of  oil  and  fat  which  forms  the  princii)al 
part  of  their  diet  The  features  are  not 
very  pleasing,  the  face  being  broad,  and  tlie 
chcek-bonos  so  hi<^h  thai  in  many  cases,  if  a 
flat  ruler  were  laid  from  cheek  to  cheek,  it 
would  not  touch  the  nose.  As  is  the  case 
with  the  Chinese  section  of  this  vast  race, 
the  eyi^s  slope  rather  downward,  and  the 
face  is  often  covered  with  wrinkles  to  a  won- 
derful extent,  extending  from  the  eyes  down 
each  cheek. 

In  bodily  strength,  the  Esquimaux  present 
a  great  contrast  to  the  Andamaners,  who, 
though  short,  are  possessed  of  gigantic  mus- 
cular powers.  Captain  Lyon  found  that 
the  natives  could  not  raise  burdens  that 
were  easily  lifted  by  his  sailors,  whereas  an 
ordinary  Andamaner  is  otlen  a  matdi  for 
two  powerful  sailors.  The  neck  is  strangely 
thin  and  feeble,  however  well-proportioned 
the  chest  may  be,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  Es(iuimaux  are  almost  wholly  igno- 
rant of  running  and  jumping.  There  is  but 
litth;  beard,  and  the  hair  is  black,  coarse, 
straight,  and  lanky. 

The  general  character  of  the  dress  is  alike 
in  both  sexes,  so  that  at  a  little  distance  it 
is  not  easy  to  tell  whether  the  spectator  be 
looking  at  a  man  or  a  woman,  both  sexes 
wearing  trousers,  and  jackets  with  a  large 
hood,  which  can  either  be  drawn  over  the 
head  or  allowed  to  fall  on  the  shoulders. 
Thejaclcetof  the  man  is  made  something 
lik(;  a  broad-tailed  dress  coat,  hanging  be- 
hind as  far  as  the  middle  cf  the  calf,  and  cut 
away  in  front  just  below  the  wai2»t  It  is 
mostly  made  of  deer-hide,  and  the  hood  is 
lined  and  turned  up  with  white  fur,  which 
forms  a  curious  contrast  to  the  dark,  broad 
face  within  it.  The  edge  of  the  coat  is  gen- 
erally bordered  with  a  light<5r-colored  fur, 
and  is  often  decorated  with  little  strips  of 
fur  hanging  like  tassels. 

Under  this  coat  is  another  of  similar 
8h<ape,  but  of  lighter  material,  and  having 
the  furry  side  turned  inward.  The  legs  ai'e 
clothed  in  two  pairs  of  trousers,  the  outer 
pair  being  oftcm  made  of  strips  of  differ- 
entl}'  colored  deer-skins  arranged  in  parallel 
stripes,  and  having  the  fur  outward,  while 
the  other  has  the  lur  inward,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  coats.  They  only  come  as  low  as 
the  knee,  so  that  the  joint  is  often  frost-bit- 
ten ;  but  nothing  can  induce  the  Esquimaux 
lo  outrage  fashion  by  adding  a  couple  of 
inches  to  the  garment 

The  boots  are  made  of  the  same  materials 
as  the  other  parts  of  the  dress.  In  winter 
time  the  Esquimaux  wear  flrst  a  pair  of 
boots  with  the  fur  inwani,  then  slippers  of 
soft  seal-skin  so  prepared  as  to  be  water- 
proof, then  another  pair  of  boots,  and,  lastly, 
strong  seal-skin  shoes.  In  the  summer  time 
ono  pair  of  boots  is  suflicient  protection. 


The  soles  are  made  of  thicker  material  than 
the  rest  of  the  garment,  and  it  is  the  duty  ot 
the  women  to  keep  the  soles  flexible'  by 
chewing  or  "milling"  them,  an  operation 
which  consumes  a  considerable  part  of  their 
time. 

Mittens  are  made  of  various  skins,  the 
hairy  side  being  inward  ;  and  if  the  wearer 
be  engaged  in  fishing,  he  uses  mittens  made 
of  watertight  seal-skm.  During  the  summer, 
light  dresses  are  worn,  made  of  the  skins  of 
ducks,  with  the  feathers  inward.  Over  all 
there  is  sometimes  a  very  thin  and  light 
waterproof  garment  made  of  tlic  intestines 
of  the  walrus. 

The  jackets  worn  by  the  women  have  a 
much  longer  and  narrower  tail  than  those  of 
the  men,  and  a  tolerably  deep  lltip  in  front 
The  hood  is  of  enormous,  size,  being  used  as 
a  cradle  as  well  as  a  hood,  in  which  a  child 
of  nearly  three  years  old  is  carried.  The 
trousers,  or  rather  leg«jings,  are  lie<l  to  a 
girdle  that  passes  round  the  wsust,  and  are 
so  cut  away  at  the  top,  that  they  allow  a 
portion  of  the  skin  to  be  visible  between 
them  and  the  sides  of  the  iacket,  an  exposure 
from  which  the  wearers  do  not  seem  to  suf- 
fer. The  (xldest  article  of  the  female  apparel 
is,  however,  the  boots,  which  more  resem- 
ble sacks  or  buckets  than  boots,  and  are 
simply  tied  to  the  girdle  by  a  broad  stnp 
that  pa.sses  up  the  front  of  the  log.  The 
boots  are  used  as  receptacles  for  all  kinds  of 
portiible  property,  fooa  included,  and  in  con- 
sequence impart  a  most  singular  walk,  or 
ratlier  waddle,  to  the  wearers,  who  are 
obliged  to  keep  their  feet  widely  apart,  and, 
as  they  walk,  to  swing  one  fooTt  round  the 
other,  nit  her  than  to  use  the  ordinary  mode 
of  walking. 

The  Esquimaux  women  use  the  tattoo, 
called  by  them  the  kakeen,  and  in  some 
places  cover  their  limbs  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  persons  with  various  pat- 
terns. Tliere  are  some  who  mark  the  fore- 
head, cheeks,  and  chin,  these  being  mosUv 
])roof  that  the  woman  is  marriec^  though 
they  are  sometimes  worn  by  unmarried 
females.  The  mode  in  which*^  the  kakeen 
is  performed  is  amusingly  told  by  Ci^tain 
Lyon,  who  courageously  submitted  to  the 
operation. 

"  My  curiasity  determined  me  on  seeing 
how  the  kakeen  was  performed,  and  I  ac- 
cordingly put  myself  into  the  hands  of  Mn 
Kettle,  whom  I  had  adopted  as  my  amama, 
or  mother. 

"  Having  furnished  her  with  a  fine  needle, 
she  tore  with  her  teeth  a  thread  off  a  deer*s 
sinew,  and  thus  prepared  the  sewing  appara- 
tus. She  then,  without  a  possibility  or  ctark- 
ening  her  hands  beyond  their  standard 
color,  passed  her  fingers  under  the  bottom 
of  the  stove  pot,  from  whence  she  collected 
a  quantity  of  soot  With  this,  together  with 
a  little  oil  and  much  saliva,  she  soon  maide  s 
good  mixture,  and  taking  a  amaU  piece  ^ 
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whalebone  well  blackened,  she  then  drew  a 
variety  of  figures  about  my  arm,  difierin^,  as 
I  easily  saw,  from  those  with  which  she  her- 
self was  marked;  and,  calling  her  house- 
mates, they  all  enjoyed  a  good  laugh  at  the 
figures,  which  perhaps  conveyed  some  mean- 
ing that  I  could  not  fathom. 

"  I  hatl,  however,  only  determined  on  a  few 
strokes,  so  that  her  trouble  was  in  some 
measure  thrown  away.  She  commenced  her 
work  by  blackening  the  thread  with  soot, 
and  takmg  a  pretty  deep  but  short  stitch  in 
my  skin,  carefully  pressing  her  thumb  on 
the  wound  as  the  thread  piissed  through  it, 
and  beginning  each  stitch  at  the  place 
where  the  hist  had  ceased.  My  llesh  being 
tou^h.  she  got  on  but  slowly,  and,  having 
broken  one  needle  in  trying  to  force  it 
through,  I  thought  tit,  when  she  had  com- 
pleted forty  stitches,  or  about  two  inches,  to 
allow  her  to  desist;  then,  rubbing  the  part 
with  oil  in  order  to  stanch  the  little  blood 
which  appeared,  she  finished  the  operation. 
I  could  now  form  an  idea  of  the  price  paid 
by  the  Esquimaux  females  for  their  embel- 
lishments, which  for  a  time  occasion  a  slight 
inflammation  and  some  degree  of  pain.  The 
color  which  the  kakeen  assumes  when  the 
skin  heals  is  of  the  same  light  blue  as  we  see 
on  the  marked  arms  of  seamen." 

The  dress  of  the  children  is  alike  in  both 
sexes.  None  at  all  is  worn  until  the  infant 
is  nearly  throe  years  old,  up  to  which  age  it 
is  kept  naked  in  its  mothers  hood.  A  dress 
is  then  made  of  fawn  skin,  having  the 
jacket,  trousers,  boots,  and   hood   in  tone 

?iecc,  the  only  opening  bein^  at  the  back, 
nto  this  odd  dress  the  child  is  put,  and  the 
openinc;  being  tied  up  with  a  string,  the 
operation  of  dresusinjr  is  completed.  The 
hood  or  cap  is  generally  made  in  the  shape 
of  the  fawn's  head,  so  that  the  little  Esqui- 
maux has  the  strangest  appearance  imagi- 
nable, and  scarcely  looks  like  a  human  being. 
As  to  the  hair,  the  men  cut  it  short  over 
the  foreheful,  and  allow  the  side  locks  to 
grow  .to  their  full  length,  tying  them,  when 
very  long,  over  the  top  of  tlie  head  in  a  lar<;e 
knot  projecting  over  the  forehead.  The 
women  part  the  hair  in  the  middle,  and 
make'  it  into  two  large  tails.  A  piece  of 
hone  or  wood  is  introduced  into  each  of 
the  tails  oy  way  of  a  stiffener,  and  they 
are  then  nound  spirally  with  a  narrow  strip 
of  de(^r-hide,  with  the  fur  outward.  Those 
wonifu  who  can  afford  such  a  luxury  pass 
the  hair  through  two  brass  rings,  which  are 
then  pressed  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
head. 

The  whole  of  the  operations  of  preparing 
the  skin  and  making  the  clothes  are  done  by 
the  women,  the  men  having  completed  their 
tortk  when  they  have  killed  the  animals. 
The  fat,  blood,  and  oil  are  first  sucked  from 
the  skins,  and  the  women  then  scrape  the 
inner  surface  with  an  ingenious  instrument, 
sometimes   flimished   with  teeth,  and   at 
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other  times  plain,  like  blunt  knives.  The 
skins  are  then  rubbed  and  kneaded,  and  are 
dried  b^'  being  stretched  by  pegs  to  the 
ground  in  summer,  and  laced  overa  hoop  in 
winter  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  lamp, 
which  constitutes  the  only  fire  of  the  Es- 
quimaux. 

Bird  skins  are  prepared  in  a  somewhat 
similar  fashion,  and  are  stripped  from  the 
bodies  of  the  birds  in  a  marvellously  expe- 
ditious manner.  With  their  knife,  wliieh  ex- 
actly resembles  a  cheese  cutter,  they  make 
an  incision  round  the  head  and  round  the 
outer  joint  of  each  wing.  The  cut  part  is 
then  seized  between  the  teeth,  and  with  a 
pull  and  a  jerk  the  skin  comes  off  in  one 
piece,  and  turned  inside  out.  These  skins 
are  consideried  a  great  luxury  bv  the  Esqui- 
maux, who  bite  and  suck  off  the  fat  which 
adheres  liberally  to  them 

Ix  a  country  where  the  thermometer  re- 
mains many  degrees  below  zero  for  many 
months  together,  and  in  which  ice  and  snow 
are  the  prevailing  features,  it  is  evident  that 
houses  cannot  be  built  after  the  fashion  of 
those  in  most  countries.  No  trees  can 
grow  there,  so  that  wooden  houses  are  out 
of  the  question,  and  in  a  land  where  ice  has 
been  known  to  choke  up  the  iron  flue  of  a 
stove  always  kept  burning  neither  clay 
could  be  made  into  bricks,  nor  stones  ce- 
mented with  mortar.  There  is  only  one 
substance  of  which  houses  can  be  made, 
and  this  is  frozen  water,  either  in  the  form 
of  snow  or  ice,  the  former  being  the  usual 
material.  These  snow  houses,  called  igloos, 
are  made  in  a  dome-like  shape,  and  are 
built  with  a  rapidity  that  is  perfectly  aston- 
ishing. The  reader  will  find  the  form  and 
mode  of  building  these  houses  illustrated 
on j)age  1327. 

The  general  appearance  of  these  strange 
houses  is  thus  described  by  Captain  Lyon, 
in  his  "Private  Journal."  "Our  astonish- 
ment was  unbounded,  when,  after  creeping 
through  some  long  passages  of  snow,  to 
enter  the  different  dwellings,  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  cluster  of  dome  shaped  edifices, 
entirely  constructed  of  snow,  which,  from 
their  recent  erection,  had  not  bet;n  sullied 
by  the  smoke  of  the  numerous  lamps  that 
were  burning,  but  admitted  the  light  in 
most  delicate  hues  of  verdigris  green  and 
blue,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  slab 
through  which  it  passed.  .  .  .  There  were 
five  clusters  of  huts,  some  having  one,  some 
two,  and  others  three  domes,  in  which  thir- 
teen families  lived,  each  occupying  a  dome 
or  one  side  of  it,  according  to  their  strength. 
The  whole  number  of  people  were  twenty- 
one  men,  twenty-five  women,  and  eighteen 
children,  making  a  total  of  sixty-four. 

"  The  entrance  to  the  building  was  by  a 
hole  about  a  yard  in  diameter,  which  led 
through  a  low  arched  passage  of  sufiicient 
breadth  for  two  to  pass  in  a  stooping  pos- 
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ture,  and  about  sixteen  feet  in  length; 
anoth(;r  hole  then  presented  iteelf,  and  led 
through  a  similarly  shaped  but  shorter  pas- 
8iigt%  having  at  its  termination  a  round 
opening  about  two  feet  aeross.  Up  this 
hole  we  crept  one  step,  and  found  ourselves 
in  a  d«)me  about  seven  feet  in  height,  and  as 
ni:uiy  in  diameter,  from  whenre  the  three 
dwelliug-placos  with  arched  roofs  were  en- 
tered. It  must  be  observed  that  this  is  the 
descrii)tion  of  a  large  hut;  the  smaller 
ones,  eonUvining  one  or  two  families,  have 
the  (lom.'s  sonu'what  difHirently  arranged. 

"Each  dwelling  might  bi^  averaged  at 
fourteen  or  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  by  six 
or  seven  in  height;  but  as  snow  alone  was 
used  hi  their  construction,  and  was  always 
at  haml,  it  might  be  supposed  that  there 
was  no  j)artieular  size,  that  being  of  course 
at  tile  option  of  the  buiM<»r.  The  laying  of 
the  arch  w:ts  performed  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  have  satisfied  the  most  regular 
artist,  the  k(^y  piece  on  the  top  being  alarjje 
square  slab.  The  blocks  of  snow  used  in 
the  buildings  were  from  four  to  six  inches 
in  thickness,  and  about  a  couple  of  feet  in 
lenjjth,  carefully'  pared  with  a  large  knife. 
Where  two  families  occupied  a  dome,  a  si;at 
was  raised  on  either  side  two  feet  in  height. 
These  raised  places  were  used  as  beds,  and 
covered,  in  the  llrst  place,  with  whalebone, 
sprigs  of  Andrfimeda,  or  pieces  of  seal- 
skin; over  thesij  were  spread  deer-pelts  and 
de.  i-skin  elollu^s,  whicn  had  a  very  warm 
api)ouranco.  The  nelts  were  used  as  blank- 
ets, anil  miuy  ot  them  had  ornamental 
friuijj^s  of  leatlier  sewed  round  their  tulges. 

"  Each  dwelling-place  was  illuminated  by 
a  broad  piece  of  transparent  fresh-water 
ice,  of  about  two  feet  in  diamet^*i\  which 
formed  part  of  the  roof,  and  was  placed 
over  the  door.  These  windows  gave  a  most 
1)1  easing  light,  free  from  glare,  and  some- 
thing like  that  which  is  thrown  throujijh 
ground  glass.  We  soon  learned  that  tiie 
biiilvling  of  a  house  was  but  the  work  of  an 
hour  or  two,  and  that  a  couple  of  men  — 
one  to  cut  the  slabs  and  another  to  lay  them 
—  were  suflicient  laborers. 

"  For  the  support  of  the  lamps  and  cook- 
ing apparatus  a  mound  of  snow  is  erected 
for  each  family;  and  when  the  master  has 
two  wives  or  a  mother,  both  have  an  in- 
(h'pcndent  place,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
beach." 

In  the  middle  of  the  hut  is  erected  a 
slight  sealfold,  which  supports  a  rudely 
mu'le  net,  and  under  the  net  is  placed  the 
one  essential  niece  of  furniture  of  the  house, 
namely,  the  lamp.  This  is  a  very  simple 
contrivance.  It  is  merely  an  oval  8hai)ed 
dish  of  stone,  round  the  edge  of  which  is 
arranged  a  long  wick  made  of  moss.  Oil  is 
Doured  into  it,  and  a  quantity  of  blubber  is 
neaped  in  the  centre  of  the  lamp,  so  as  to 
keep  up  the  supply.  Over  the  lamp  is  hung 
the  cooking  pot,  the  size  of  each  being  pro- 


portioned to  the  rank  of  the  possessor.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  two  wives  occupy 
the  same  hut.  In  this  case,  tlie  chief  or 
'' igloo- wife  "  ha.s  the  large  lamp  and  the 
supporting  scaHbld,  while  the  omer  has  to 
content  herself  with  a  little  lamp  and  a 
small  pot,  which  she  must  £»upport  &a  she 
can. 

The  value  of  the  lamp  is  simply  iucalcu- 
lable,  not  so  much  for  its  use  in  cc>okiug,  as 
the  Esquimaux  like  meat  raw  quite  as  well 
as  cooked,  but  for  it«  supply  uf  warmth.,  for 
the  water  which  is  obtained  by  melting 
snow  over  it,  and  for  its  use  "in  drying 
clothes  All  garments,  the  snow  beiug'first 
beaten  «)ff  them,  are  placed  on  the  •'  dry- 
net  ''  over  the  lamp,  where  they  are  gradu- 
ally dried,  and,  after  being  chewed  by  the 
women,  are  fit  for  wear  again:  oiherwise 
they  become  frozen  quite  hard,  and  are  of 
no  more  use  than  if  tlie^'  were  made  of  ice. 
Oil  is  8Upi)lied  by  chewing  bhibbor,  and  the 
wimien,  who  alvvays  perform  the  task,  have 
the  curious  knacTk  of  exi)ressin<^  the  oil 
without  allowing  a  drop  of  moisture  to  mil 
with  it.  In  one  minute  a  woman  can  ob- 
tain enough  oil  to  fill  a  lamp  two  feet  in 
length. 

Sometimes,  when  snow  is  scaree,  the  igloo 
is  made  of  ic(;.  The  walls  arc  formed  of  this 
material,  and  are  generally  of  aa  oi'itagonal 
form,  the  ice  slabs  being  cemented  together 
with  snow.  The  domed  roof  is  usually  made 
of  snow,  but  the  tunnel,  or  passage  to  tlie  in- 
terior, is  of  ice.  Such  a  house  is,  when  first 
miftle,  so  transparent  that,  even  at  the  dis- 
tance of  some  paces,  those  who  are  within  it 
can  be  recognized  through  its  walls. 

It  m<iy  seem  strange  that  sucli  materials 
as  snow  and  ice  should  be  employed  in  the 
construction  of  man's  dwelling-place,  as 
nothing  seems  more  opposed  to  comfort;  yet 
these  houses,  instead  of  being  cold,  are  so 
warm  that  the  inhabitants  throw  oif  the 
greater  part,  and  sometimes  the  whole,  of 
their  clothes  when  within  them;  and  the 
bed  of  snow  on  which  they  recline  is,  when 
covered  with  the  proper  amount  of  skins, 
even  warmer  than  an  European  feather 
bed.  In  the  summer  time  the  Esquimaux 
prefer  the  skin  hut,  or  *'  tupic.''  This  is  ft 
mere  tent  made  of  deer-skins  thrown  over 
a  few  sticks,  though  the  8Uj)port8  are  some- 
times formed  from  the  bones  of  whales. 

The  food  of  the  Esquimaux  is  almost 
wholly  of  an  animal  character.  In  the  first 
place,  the  country  supplies  scarcely  any- 
vegetation;  and,  iri  the  next  place,  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  animal  food  is  required  in  or- 
der to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  withstand 
the  intense  cold.  The  seal  and  the  rein- 
deer form  their  favorite  food,  and  in  both 
cases  the  fat  is  the  part  that  is  most  highly 
valued. 

In  the  reindeer,  the  fat  of  the  hinder  qna^ 
ters,  called  by  the  Esquimaux  **•  toodnoo^*"  is 


A  WISE  TRAVELLER. 


oa  that  is  most  valued.  Captain 
u  very  wisely  lived  as  the  Esqui- 
liie  staying  with  them,  says  tliat  it 
:L  (iiipcrior  to  butter  as  is  tho  best 

lard;  and  wbun  the  diier  is  in  good 
1,  tile-  meat  ici  so  tender  that  a  stealc 
ills  Ui  pieces  if  lilted  by  its  edge. 

piirt  of  the  reindeer  is  almost  as 
as  llie  lat.  This  is  tlie  i-ODtcats  of 
s  jiauueh,  eaten  Rkw  with  slices  of 
sun.  It  has  a  sliglitly  acid  flavor, 
of  sorrcJ,  and  if  the  consumer  were 
.ow  what  he  was  eathig,  he  would 
ted  with  it 

.IS  the  case  with  Captain  Hall,  while 
I  of  a  deer  feast  in  un  igloo.     He 

(leer  flesh,  and  found  it  excellent; 
(Mik  a  morsel  of  tile  unknown  sub- 
L)i|  describes  it  as  nmbroai.il.  After 
e  greater  ^).1^t  of  it,  he  took  it  to  the 
t  wna  horrified  to  And  the  nature  of 
However,  he  soon  came  to  the 


jonsequence,  he  would  ignore  his 
prLJudiees  on  the  subject,  and  eat 
'  the  Esquimaux  ate,  and  as  they  ate 
the  quantity  consumed,  neither  he 
>thi-r  white  man  would  be  a  match 
Kqulmaux,  who  will  cunsume  nine 
unds  of  meat  at  a  sitting,  and  lie 
on  his  back,  being  fed  by  his  wife 
es  of  blubber  when  he  is  utterly 
•  lieli>  biuiself.  An  Esquimaux  find^ 
uti>\i«aing  effect  in  utter  repletion, 
inds  him  in  the  stead  of  fermented 


:•  Esquimaux,  Capti 
were  to  live  with  them,  as  he  in- 
I  do.  lie  must  sooner  or  later  come 
7)0  diet  He  determined  in  making 
un^e,  and  eating  whatever  he  saw 
At  first  it  was  rather  repugnant 
]in<;s  to  cat  a  piece  of  raw  meat 
been  corcnilly  licked  bj^a  woman, 
to  free  it  from  liairs  amrother  ex- 
matters.  But  he  reflected  that,  if 
It  known  of  the  licking,  he  would 
distovered  it  from  the  Savor  of  the 
1  lie  very  wisely  ignored  the  mode 
it  h.td  been  cleanetL  Similarly, 
"b  blood  just  drawn  from  the  ani- 
ed  rather  a  strange  kind  of  soup, 
still  warm  entr^  a  remarkable 


sort  of  after-dinner  delicacy.  But  flndlng 
that  tlie  Esquimaux  considered  them  botS 
as  very  sreat  dainlits,  he  tried  them,  and  pro- 
nounced tliat  tile  Esiiuiiu.tux  were  perfectly 
right,  and  that  hia  preconceived  ideas  were 
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Depending  wholly  upon  the  products  of  the 
chase  for  their  food,  the  Esquimaux  are  most 
accomplished  hunters,  and  in  their  peculiar 
way  are  simply  unequalled  by  any  other 
people  on  earth.  Take,  for  example,  their 
mode  of  seal  catching.  The  readier  is 
doubtless  aware  that  the  seal,  bein^  a  mam- 
mal, breathes  atmospheric  air,  and  that  in 
consequence  it  cannot  remain  very  long 
und(;r  water,  but  is  obliged  to  come  up  at 
certain  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  breath- 
ing. When  it  dives  under  the  ice,  it  would 
therefore  be  drowned  did  it  not  form  for 
itself  certain  breathing  holes  in  the  ice. 
These  are  very  small,  not  more  than  an 
inch  and  a  half,  or  at  the  most  two  inches, 
in  diameter,  and  do  not  penetrate  through 
the  coating  of  snow  that  lies  on  the  ice. 

The  hunter's  dog,  which  is  specially 
trained  for  this  purpose,  detects  the  breatH- 
ing.hole,  and  the  master  then  reverses  his 
harpoon,  which  has  a  long,  spindle  shaped 
butt,  and  thrusts  it  through  the  snow  in 
search  of  the  concealed  hole,  which  often 
lies  under  some  two  feet  of  snow.  When 
he  has  found  it,  he  seats  himself  by  the  hole, 
with  his  harpoon  ready;  and  there  ho  will 
sit  until  he  hears  the  blowing  sound  of  the 
seal,  when  he  drives  the  harpoon  into  the 
hole,  and  invariably  secures  his  prey.  This 
is  the  more  difficult,  as,  if  the  stroke  be 
wrong  by  even  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  the 


seal  will  not  be  struck,  and  the  man  is  often 
wearied  with  waiting  and  need  of  sleep. 

The  patience  with  which  the  Esquimaux 
hunter  will  watch  a  seal  hole  far  surpasses 
that  of  a  cat  at  a  mouse  hole.  Captain  Hall 
mentions  one  case,  where  an  Esquimaux,  a 
notable  seal  hunter,  actually  sat  watching  ft 
seal  hole  for  two  and  a  half  days  and  two 
nights  without  cither  sleep  or  food.  Con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  climate,  such  a 
feat  as  thjs  is  almost  incredible.  The  poor 
man,  after  all  his  trouble,  failed  to  secure 
the  seal,  but  was  not  disheartened,  and,  after 
taking  some  food,  went  off  again  to  the  seal 
hole  to  renew  his  watch. 

Some  of  the  Esquimaux  seal  hunters  use 
a  singularly  ingenious  instrument  for  en- 
abling them  to  detect  the  approach  of  the 
animal.  It  consists  of  a  very  slender  ivory 
rod,  about  twelve  inches  in  lenirth,  pointed 
at  one  end,  and  having  a  round  knob  at  the 
other.  It  is  about  as  thick  as  a  crow  quill. 
When  the  hunter  has  found  a  seal  hole,  he 
ties  to  the  upper  end  a  very  fine  thread 
made  of  sinew,  and  lowers  it  into  the  seal 
hole,  where  it  is  allowed  to  dangle  by  the 
thread.  When  the  seal  comes  to  breatlhe,  it 
takes  no  notice  of  so  small  an  obiect,  but 
rises  as  usual  for  air,  pushing  the  little  rod 
before  it  As  soon  as  the  hunter  sees  the 
rod  rise,  he  knows  that  the  seal  is  there,  and 
drives  his  spear  down  the  hole.     Eren  a 
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larger  float  -if  we  may  so  call  it  —  might 
be  unseen  by  the  seal,  but  it  would  intenere 
with  the  passage  of  the  spear. 

There  is  another  mode  of  catching  seals, 
in  which  the  young  acts  as  a  decoy  for  its 
mother.  The  seal,  when  she  is  about  to 
produce  her  young,  scratches  away  the  ice 
until  she  comes  to  the  snow,  which  lies  deep 
unon  it.  »She  then  scratches  away  a  quantity 
01  the  snow  until  she  has  made  a  dome-like 
chamber,  in  form  exactly  like  the  snow  hut 
of  the  Esquimaux.  The  tunnel  through  the 
ice  is  just  large  enough  to  allow  the  passage 
of  the  seal,  while  the  chamber  is  about  five 
feet  in  diameter,  so  that  a  tolerably  large 
platform  of  ice  is  left,  on  which  the  creature 
can  rest.  Here  its  young  is  produced,  and 
here  it  remains  until  the  sun  melts  away  the 
snow  covering  of  the  chamber,  or  igloo,  as  it 
is  called,  by  which  tmie  the  young  animal  is 
able  to  t^ike  care  of  itself 

At  the  proper  season,  the  Esquimaux  set 
off  in  search  of  these  seal  igloos,  and  when 
they  are  defecited  by  the  dogs,  the  hunter 
flings  himself  on  the  snow,  thus  beating 
down  the  roof  of  the  igloo.  He  then  thrusts 
his  sealing  hook  into  the  igloo,  and  drags 
out  the  young  seal.  It  is  remarkable,  by  the 
way,  that  the  polar  bear  acts  in  precisely  the 
same  manner,  crushing  down  the  walls  of 
the  igloo,  and  dragging  out  the  young  one 
with  its  paws. 

When  the  Esquimaux  has  secured  the 
young  seal,  he  ties  a  long  line  to  one  of  the 
hind  flipjiers,  and  allows  it  to  slip  into  the 
sea  through  the  tunnel,  while  he  creeps  into 
the  igloo  with  his  hook,  in  hopes  of  catching 
the  mother  as  she  comes  to  help  her  young 
one.  The  Esquimaux  always  kill  young 
seals  by  putting  the  foot  on  their  shoulders, 
and  pressing  firmly  down,  so  as  to  8uff()cate 
it.  This  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
injz  the  blood. 

Sometimes  the  seal  hunter  actually  stalks 
the  war}'  animal  on  the  ice.  The  seal  has  a 
strange  way  of  sleeping  when  lying  on  the 
ice.  It  takes  short  naps  of  only  o  few 
seconds'  duration,  and  between  them  raises 
its  head  and  looks  round  to  see  if  any  enemy 
be  approaching.  The  Esquimaux  takes  ad- 
vantage of  this  habit,  and,  lying  down  on  the 
ice,  he  waits  for  these  short  naps,  and  hitches 
him^^eif  along  the  ice  toward  the  animal, 
looking  himself  verj'  much  like  a  seal  as  he 
lies  on  the  ice,  covered  with  seal  skin  gar- 
ments. "Whenever  the  seal  raises  its  head, 
the  hunter  stops,  begins  to  paw  with  his 
hands,  and  utters  a  curious  droning  mono- 
losrue,  which  is  called  "  seal  talk,"  and  is 
supposed  to  act  as  a  charm.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  seal  appears  to  be  quite  gratified  by 
the  talk,  is  put  off"  its  guard,  and  allows  the 
hunter  to  approach  near  enough  to  make  the 
fatnl  stroke. 

The  same  kind  of  "  t^lk "  is  used  when 
the  sealer  goes  out  in  his  boat,  and  some  of 
the  hunters  are  celebrated  for  the  magical 


power  of  their  son^.  In  seal  hunting  from 
a  boat,  a  different  kind  of  harpoon  is  em- 
ployed. It  is  longer  and  slighter  than  that 
which  is  used  for  ice  hunting,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  a  float  made  of  a  leathern  bag 
inflated  with  air.  This  is  fastened  to  the 
shall,  and  just  below  it  one  end  of  the  har- 
poon line  is  secured,  the  other  end  being 
made  fast  to  the  head  of  the  weapon. 

When  the  seal  is  struck,  the  shaft  is  shaken 
from  the  head,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
its  working  the  weapon  out  of  the  seal  by  its 
leverage,  and  it  acts  as  a  drag,  impeding  the 
movements  of  the  animal,  so  that  the  hunter 
is  able  to  overtake  it  in  his  boat,  and  to 
pierce  it  with  another  haq^oon.  When  the 
seal  is  dead,  the  float  serves  another  purpose. 
Seals,  when  killed  in  the  water,  almost  inva- 
riably sink  so  rapidly  that  they  cannot  be 
secured.  The  float,  however,  remains  at  the 
surface,  so  that  the  successful  hunter  has 
only  to  paddle  to  it,  take  it  into  the  canoe, 
and  haul  the  seal  on  board.  Perhaps  the 
most  curious  part  of  the  business  lies  m  the 
skill  with  which  the  hunter  carries  the  seal 
home.  The  boat  in  which  he  sits  is  entirely 
covered  with  skin,  except  a  small  aperture 
which  admits  his  body,  and  yet  he  lays  the 
body  of  the  seal  upon  this  slight  platform, 
and  manages  to  balance  it  as  he  paddles 
homeward,  regardless  of  the  waves  upon 
which  his  light  little  canoe  trembles  like  a 
cork. 

Of  these  boats  we  shall  presently  see 
something,  and  will  now  merely  look  at  the 
weapons  which  are  employed  by  the  Esqui- 
maux in  hunting. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  war  is  totally 
unknown  among  the  Esquimaux,  who  are* 
perhaps  the  only  people  in  the  world  who  ■ 
possess  no  war  weapons,  and  have  no  desire 
to  do  so.  Generally,  when  a  savage  obtains 
for  the  first  time  possession  of  fire-arms,  he 
uses  them  in  warfare,  and  by  the  superiority 
of  his  weapons  raises  himself  to  eminence. . 
The  Esouimaiix  cares  for  none  of  these 
things.  He  is  essentially  a  family  man,  and 
when  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a 
musket,  he  simply  uses  it  for  hunting  pur- 
poses, never  wasting  the  precious  powder 
and  lead  upon  the  bodies  of  his  fellow-meni. 
Of  fame  he  is  totally  ignorant,  except  that 
sort  of  local  fame  wliich  is  earned  by  skill  in 
hunting.  He  finds  that  all  his  energies  are 
required  to  procure  food  and  clothing  for  hi» 
household,  and  therefore  he  does  not  expend 
them  upon  any  other  object 

The  weapon  which  is  to  the  Esquimaux 
what  the  rifle  is  to  the  backwoodsman,  the 
boomerang  to  the  Australian,  the  sword  to 
the  Agageer,  the  lasso  to  the  South  Ameri^ 
can,  and  the  sumpitan  to  the  Dyak,  is  tKa* 
harpoon,  a  weapon  which  undergoes  variom 
moaifications,  according  to  the  use  to  which 
it  is  put,  but  is  essentially  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple throughout 

The  first  example  is  the  typical  harpoon. 
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It  consists  of  a  long  wooden  shaft,  with  a 
ioat  atlached  to  it,  as  has  already  been  dc- 
o(!ribcd  on  page  13.-{y.  (J wing  lo  the  great 
ecarcity  of  wood  in  Esquimaux  land,  the 
greater  part  bein*^  obtained  from  the  casual 
drift-wood  that  lloats  ashore  from  wrecks, 
such  a  weapon  is  exceedingly  valuable.  The 
shaft  is  generally  made  of  a  number  of  pieces 
of  wood  lashed  together  in  a  most  ingenious 
fashion. 

Th(5  barbed  head  is  but  loosely  fitted  to 
the  shaft,  a  hole  in  the  base  of  the  head  re- 
ceiving a  point  at  the  end  of  the  shaft.  It  is 
held  in  its  place  by  leathern  thon^B,  so  ar- 
ranged that,  as  soon  as  the  wounded  animal 
darts  away,  the  shaft  is  shaken  from  the  head. 
The  arrangi;m(»nt  of  the  leathern  thongs 
varies  according  to  the  kind  of  weapon. 
The  illustration  on  page  1337,  shows  the 
head  of  the  harpoon  wliich  is  used  for  spear- 
ing the  walrus. 

It  is  about  nine  inches  in  length,  and  is 
made  of  ivory,  inther  that  of  the  walrus  or 
the  narwhal,  probably  the  former,  as  it  par- 
takes of  the  curve  of  the  walrus  tooth.  It 
consists  of  two  pieces,  which  wo  call,  for 
convenience'  sake  the  body  and  the  head. 
The  unper  part  of  the  l)ody  is  slightly 
pointed  and  rounded,  and  is  meant  to  be  fixed 
to  the  shaft  of  the  harnoon.  About  an  inch 
and  a  half  from  the  enci  two  holes  are  bored, 
through  which  is  passed  a  double  thong  of 
leather  about  as  thick  jis  a  goose  jpiill.  Next 
comes  the  hi*ad,  which  is  a  triangular  and 
deeply  barbed  piece  of  ivory,  armed  with  a 
thin,  llat  plate  of  iron,  almost  exactly  like 
tlie  armature  of  the  Bosjesman's  war  arrow. 
Throu.^h  this  head  is  bored  a  hole,  and 
through  the  hole  passes  the  loop  of  the  double 
thong  alrejuly  mentioned.  At  the  butt  of 
the  head  there  is  a  hole,  into  which  is  fitted 
the  conical  termination  of  the  body. 

By  n'l>r(4ice  to  the  illustration,  the  reader 
will'  easily  comprehend  the  arran;jement. 
Fig.  1  shows  the  entire  instrument,  the  head 
fitted  on  the  body,  and  held  in  its  nlace  by 
th'.j  doable  thong.  Fig.  2  shows  the  hea/1 
disjointed  from  the  body.  The  reader  will 
now  see  what  a  i)erfect  barb  this  instrument 
forms.  When  the  harpoon  is  hurled  at  the 
walrus,  the  ho:i<l  penetrates  through  the 
touhh  skin,  and,  becoming  disjointed  from 
the  bofly,  sets  at  right  angles  across  the  little 
wound  which  it  made  on  entering,  and 
eir(.^ctually  prevents  the  weapon  from  being 
withlrawn.  Fig.  3  shows  the  upper  view  of 
t!ie  head,  and  (ig.  4  shows  the  hole  at  its 
base,  into  which  the  conical  end  of  the  body 
i<  loosely  fitted. 

Tlie  line  attached  to  the  shaft  of  this 
ii.irpoon  is  very  long  and  of  great  strength, 
anil,  when  the  hunter  goes  out  to  catch 
^valrus,  is  coiled  round  and  round  his  neck  in 
many  folds,  very  slightly  tied  together  so  as 
to  prevent  the  successive  coils  from  beinp  en- 
tangled with  one  another.  When  the  hun- 
ter launches  his  harpoou  wltU  the  right  hand, 


he  with  the  left  hand  aiiniiltiiieoo 
the  coils  of  rope  off  his  neck,  ant 
them  after  the  harpoon.  The  jerki 
slight  ligatures,  and  the  animal  is  ^ 
like  a  salmon  by  an  angler, until  it 
wearied  with  pain,  loss  of  bkxx 
struggles  to  escape,  and  can  be  broi 
enough  to  receive  the  &tal  woon 
spear. 

Casting  off  the  rope  in  exact  tinu 
important  business,  as  several  hni 
have  fluled  to  do  so  have  been  cau^ 
coils  of  the  roue,  dragged  under  tii 
there  drowned.  On  tnc  end  of  th 
line  is  worked  a  loop,  and,  as  so 
weapon  is  hurled,  the  hunter  driv< 
deeply  into  the  ice,  slips  the  loop  a 
allows  the  walrus  to  struggle  a{ 
elastic  rope  until  it  is  quite  tired, 
hauls  up  the  line  until  ne  has  bn 
animal  to  the  ice,  snatches  up  his  i 
with  it  inflicts  a  mortal  wound.  Oi 
page  the  reader  may  find  an  il 
showing  the  Esquimaux  in  his  n 
and  engaged  in  walrus  hunting. 

One  mode  of  employing  tlui 
against  the  walrus  is  singularly 
When  the  Esquimaux  hunters  see 
of  tlie  animals  sleeping  on  a  sb< 
they  look  out  for  an  ice  fra£in 
enough  to  be  moved,  and  yet  larj 
to  support  several  men.  Faddlii 
ice,  they  lift  their  canoes  upon  it^ 
in  it,  and  make  their  harpoon  lit 
the  holes.  They  then  gently  paddle 
piece  of  ice,  men,  canoes,  and  all  J 
wliere  are  lying  the  drowsy  anima 
not  suspect  any  danger  from  a  pi 
floating  by. 

Having  made  their  selection,  fl 
tell  off  two  men  to  each  walrui, 
piven  signal,  all  the  harpoons  ai 
The  whole  nerd  instantly  roll  tl 
into  the  sea.  the  wounded  animali 
t^iched  to  the  piece  of  ice  by  tin 
lines.  The  hunters  allow  diem  tc 
ice  craft  about  until  they  are  exhani 
they  launch  their  canoes,  and  kil 
mats  with  their  spears.  As  soon  i 
rus  is  dead,  the  hunters  plug  uptfasl 
little  pegs  of  ivory,  for  the  purnoi 
serving  the  blood,  which  is  so  higl 
by  the  Esquimaux. 

The  Esquimaux  have  aootbo; 
spear.  The  shaft  is  made  of  vox 
point  and  the  barbed  projectionsan 
This  spear  is  chiefly  used  for  catd 
and  is  flung  by  means  of  a  throwi 
almost  in  the  same  manner  as  thflj 
the  Australians.  The  throwing  stid 
of  wood,  flattish,  and  near  one  end  ki 
into  which  the  butt  of  the  upeir  t 
This  is  altogether  a  much  sligntarif 
weapon  than  that  which  has  becoj 

Bows  and  arrows  are  also  enya 
the  Esquimaux.  The  former  arsj 
horn,  bono,  or  wood,  and  are 
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composed  of  several  pieces  lashed  firmly  to- 
gether. As  is  the  case  with  the  hows  of  the 
Aorth  American  tribes,  the  chief  strength 
is  obtained,  not  so  much  from  the  mate- 
rial of  the  bow,-  as  from  a  vast  number 
of  sinew  strings  which  run  down  its  back. 
There  are  often  a  hundred  or  more  of 
those  sinews,  which  are  put  on  sufficiently 
tight  to  give  the  bow  a  slight  curvature 
against  the  string.  The  shape  of  the  bow 
is  rather  i)eculiar.  And  though  the  weapon 
is  so  powerful,  it  is  seldom  used  at  a  greater 
distance  than  twelve,  or  at  most  twenty 
yards.  The  length  of  the  bow  is  on  an 
average  three  feet  six  inches. 

The  arrows  are  extremelv  variable.  Some 
have  wooden  shafts  tipped  with  bone,  hut 
the  shafts  of  the  btest  specimens  are  half  bone 
and  half  wood,  and  the  points  are  armed 
with  a  little  piece  of  iron.  The  arrows  are 
contained  in  a  quiver,  and  the  bow  is  kept 
in  a  case.  This  quiver  and  bow-case  are 
generally  made  of  seal  skin,  as  being  im- 
pervious to  wet,  though  they  are  frequently 
made  of  other  materials.  My  own  speci- 
men is  formed  from  the  hide  of  the  reindeer. 
When  the  Esquimaux  shoots,  he  always 
holds  his  bow  horizontally.  The  bow-string 
i.s  made  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  sinew 
strings,  which  are  loosely  twisted,  but  not 
made  into  a  cord. 

The  bow  and  arrows  are  chiefly  used  in 
fhe  capture  of  the  reindeer  and  in  shooting 
n-bbits,  birds,  and  other  small  game.  The 
mcule  c^f  deer  hunting  is  very  ingenious. 
When  the  hunter  sees  some  deer  feeding  on 
the  level  plain,  he  takes  his  bow  and  arrows, 
di-aws  his  hood  well  over  his  head,  and 
cree])8  as  close  as  he  can  to  the  spot  wliere 
the  deer  are  reposing.  Here  he  begins  to 
bellow  in  imitation  of  the  cry  with  which 
the  deer  call  each  other,  and  thus  attracts 
the  animals  within  the  short  distance  at 
which  an  Esquimaux  archer  shoots. 

Even  if  he  should  not  use  the  bellowing 
call,  h(5  has  only  to  lie  patiently  on  the 
pjround  to  be  sure  that,  sooner  or  later, 
some  of  the  deer  will  come  and  look  at  him. 
They  are  most  inquisitive  animals,  and  when 
they  see  any  strange  object,  they  cannot  re- 
sist satisfving  their  curiositv  by  inspecting 
it.  Providing  the  object  of  their  curiosity 
does  not  move  after  them,  they  approach  in  a 
series  of  circles  which  thev  gradually  nar- 
row, cap(»ring  and  tossing  their  heads  "capri- 
rionsly,  and  at  bust  will  come  within  a  yard 
or  twf)  of  the  motionless  hunter,  and  so  fall 
a  victim  to  the  arrow  which  he  has  already 
fitted  to  his  bow. 

Sometimes  the  deer  hunters  adopt  an  in- 
genious ruse.  Two  of  them  walk  near  th(j 
<le«'r,  and  purposely  show  themselves.  When 
the  animals'  attention  is  fixed  upon  them, 
thev  walk  slowly  away,  knowing  that  the 
innate  curiosity  of  tnc  deer  will  induce 
them  to  follow.  They  direct  their  course 
past  some  stone  or  similar  ohject,  when  one 


of  them  quickly  steps  hehind  it,  while  the 
other  walks  onward  as  before.  The  deer  do 
not  notice  that  one  of  the  men  has  disap- 
peared, and  so  follow  the  other,  thus  coming 
within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  deadly  arrow. 

The  arrow  is  also  used  for  shooting  birds, 
which  are  always  killed  when  sitting.  The 
arctic  grouse  are  killed  in  great  numbers 
by  the  arrow.  They  pack  closely  together, 
so  that  an  arrow  shot  at  random  ainong 
them  can  scarcely  avoid  hitting  one  of  them; 
and  the  birds  are  so  apathetic  that,  when 
tjie  missile  falls  among  them,  the}'  only 
fly  a  few  yards  further  and  then  settle,  so 
that  the  hunter  can  pick  up  his  arrow  and 
shoot  it  at  them  again,  until  he  has  shot  the 
greater  number  ol  the  covey. 

In  order  to  save  the  wrist  from  the  recoil 
of  the  bow-string,  the  Esquimaux  wears  a 
very  in<jenious  guard,  composed  of  several 
pieces  of  bone  tied  together  and  fastened  on 
the  wrist  by  a  bone  button  and  loop.  The 
pieces  of  bone  are  about  four  inches  in 
length.  Below  the  wrist-guard,  which  is 
shown  on  the  13o3d  page,  some  curiously 
formed  hooks  are  represented.  No  bait  i's 
required  with  them.  Tliey  are  simply  moved 
up  and  down  in  the  water  so  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  fish,  and  then  are  jerked 
sharply  upward,  so  as  to  catch  the  fish  on 
one  of  the  pr()jectin<j  points.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  this  curious  hook,  but 
those  which  are  illustrated  are  the  most 
characteristic. 

There  is  also  an  instrument  called  the 
kakeeway,  or  little  nippers,  which  is  used 
in  a  similar  manner  by  tlie  Esquimaux  boys. 
They  take  a  model  of  a  fish  made  of  ivory, 
tie  a  string  to  it,  and  troll  it  about  in  the 
water  in  order  to  attract  the  fish,  when  they 
are  struck  with  the  kakeewav,  and  hauled 
out  of  the  water.  The  artificial  fish  are 
about  three  inches  hmg,  and  are  very  neatly 
made,  with  eyes  of  iron  pyrites.  T^his  is  a 
very  slow  process  of  fish  catching,  but  the 
boj^s,  to  whom  time  is  of  no  object,  are  very 
Ibnd  of  it,  and  will  sit  cm  their  heels  all  day 
for  the  chance  of  catching  two  or  three  little 
fish. 

The  foxes  and  wolves  are  generally  taken 
in  traps.  There  are  several  kinds  of  traps, 
but  they  are  mostly  made  on  one  or  the 
other  of  two  principles.  The  usual  trap  is 
very  hke  a  common  mouse  trap,  except 
thai  it  is  made  of  ice  instead  of  wood.  It 
is  so  long  and  narrow  that  a  wolf  cannot 
turn  himself  in  it,  but,  if  he  wishes  to  re- 
treat, must  do  so  backward.  The  door  is  a 
hca\7  slab  of  ice,  which  moves  up  and  down 
in  two  grooves.  The  door  being  raised,  it 
is  held  in  position  by  a  line  which  passes 
over  the  top  of  the  trap,  through  a  hole  at 
the  end,  and  is  then  slightly  hitched  over  a 
l)eg.  A  bait  is  then  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  line,  and  when  the  wolf  pulls  it,  the 
door  is  released,  and  eflectually  secures  the 
animal  in  the  icy  prison.    A  hole  is  then 
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made  in  the  side  of  the  trap,  and  the  wolf 
18  speared  where  he  lies. 

Foxes  arc  also  taken  in  these  traps,  hut 
the  usual  kind  of  fox  trap  is  made  on  a  dif- 
ferent plan.  It  is  built  in  a  form  somewhat 
resembling  a  lime-kiln,  and  the  aperture  is 
covered  with  a  piece  of  whalebone,  along 
which  the  animal  must  walk  to  get  at  the 
bait.  As  it  steps  on  the  whalebone,  the 
elastic  material  gives  way,  lets  the  fox  into 
the  trap,  and  then  resumes  its  former  posi- 
tion, ready  for  another  victim. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  birds 
are  often  shot  with  arrows  as  they  are  sit- 
ting. The  Esc^uimaux  have  a  singular  in- 
strument by  which  they  can  capture  birds  on 
the  wing,  provided  that  they  do  not  fly  at  any 
great  height  from  the  grouml.  It  consists 
of  seven  or  eight  pieces  of  bone  or  ivory, 
or  stone,  the  latter  being  preferred  on  ac- 
count of  its  weight  To  each  of  the  weights 
is  attiiched  a  sinew  cord  about  two  feet  six 
inches  in  length,  and  all  the  ends  of  the  cords 
are  lied  together,  their  junction  being  usually 
ornamented  by  a  tuft  of  feathers.  When 
the  Esquimaux  sees  a  bird  flying  so  that  it 
will  pjiMS  tolerably  near  him,  he  whirls  the 
sling  round  his  head  and  flings  it  at  the 
bird!  As  it  leaves  his  hand,  all  the  weights 
fly  apart,  on  account  of  the  rotatory  motion 
which  has  been  communicat<?d  to  them,  so 
that  the  weapon  covers  a  space  of  Ave  feet. 
Should  one  of  the  weights  or  strings  strike 
the  bird,  the  whole  of  the  sling  becomes 
wrapped  round  it,  and  the  bird  falls  helpless 
to  the  ground.  The  reader  will  doubtless 
see  that  this  sling  is  in  fact  a  modification  of 
the  Piitagonian  bolas. 

In  bear  hunting  the  Esquimaux  use  either 
the  walrus  harpoon  or  the  spear,  and  often 
both.  They  set  their  dogs  at  the  bear,  and 
while  he  is  engaged  in  repelling  their  at- 
tacks, which  are  always  made  at  his  back 
and  hind-quarters,  the  hunter  drives  the 
harpoon  at  him,  and  fastens  the  end  of  the 
line  to  the  ice,  so  as  to  prevent  the  bear 
from  escaping.  Ho  then  attacks  the  animal 
with  another  harpoon  and  with  his  lance, 
anJ,  avoiding  skilfully  the  repeated  attacks 
which  the  bear  makes  upon  him,  drives  the 
sharp  weapon  into  the  animal's  heart 

The  Esquimaux  are  always  very  careful 
not  to  kill  a  young  bear  without  previously 
killing  its  mother.  Should  one  of  them, 
pressed  by  hunger,  commit  so  rash  an  act, 
the  whole  party  to  which  he  belongs  are 
obliged  to  take  the  strictest  precautions  lest 
thev  should  be  assailed  by  tne  mother,  who 
will  assuredly  follow  on  their  track.  They 
therefore  proceed  for  some  five  or  six  miles 
in  a  straij^ht  line,  and  then  suddenly  turn 
off  at  right  angles,  so  that  the  bear  may 
overrun  their  track  as  she  presses  eagerly 
forward.  This  manoeuvre  is  several  times 
repeated.  "When  the  houses  are  reached, 
the  weapons  are  laid  ready  for  use  by  the 
licdside,  and  the  sledges  are  stuck  upright 


outside  the  house.  This  is  intended  by  way 
of  a  warning  to  the  sleepers.  The  l>ear  u 
suspicious  about  the  erect  sledge,  and  al- 
ways knocks  it  down  before  attacking  the 
house,  so  that  the  noise  of  the  falling  sledge 
awakens  the  sleepers,  and  puts  them  on  their 
guard. 

The  two  means  of  transport  used  by  the 
Esquimaux  are  the  boat  and  the  8ledge,*both 
of  which  deserve  description. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  boats,  those  of  the 
men  and  those  used  by  women.  The  man's 
boat  is  called  kajak  or  kia,  according  to 
the  dialect  of  the  people,  and  is  a  very  re- 
markable piece  of  workmanship.  It  is  shut- 
tle shaped,  both  ends  being  sharply  pointed. 
It  is  made  of  a  very  slight  framework  of 
wood  and  whalebone,  over  which  is  stretched 
acoverinfjof  skin.  In  the  middle  there  is  a 
hole  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  body  of 
the  rower,  and  when  he  takes  his  seat,  he 
gathers  his  skin  together  and  ties  it  round 
his  waist,  so  that  tne  boat  is  absolutely  im- 
pervious to  water.  The  average  length  is 
twenty-five  feet,  and  so  light  are  the  mate- 
rials of  which  it  is  made,  that  a  man  can 
carry  his  kia  on  his  head  from  the  house  to 
the  water. 

These  slight  canoes  have  no  keel,  and  sit 
so  lightly  on  the  water  that  they  can  be  pro- 
pelled over,  rather  than  through,  it  with 
wonderful  speed.  The  paddle  is  a  double 
one,  held  in  the  middle,  and  used  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  now  rendered  familiar  to  lu 
by  the  canoes  which  have  so  largely  taken 
the  place  of  skiffs.  It  is  between  nine  and 
ten  feet  in  length,  small  in  the  middle, 
which  serves  as  a  handle,  and  gradually 
widening  to  the  blades,  which  are  about 
four  inches  in  width,  and  edged  with  ivory, 
not  only  for  ornament  but  for  strength. 

The  paddle  acts  much  the  same  part  as 
the  balance  pole  to  the  rope-dancer,  and  by 
its  aid  the  Esquimaux  canoe  man  can  per- 
form really  astonishing  feats.  For  example, 
if  two  kiasare  out  together,  one  of  them 
will  remain  still,  the  canoe  man  keeping  his 
boat  exactly  in  the  same  place,  by  delicate 
management  of  his  paddle.  The  other  goes 
to  a  distance  at  right  angles  to  him,  and 
then,  urging  his  kia  to  the  utmost  speed, 
drives  it  fairly  over  that  of  his  friend.  In 
performing  this  remarkable  feat,  the  skill  of 
both  is  equally  tried,  for  it  is  quite  as  difficult 
to  preserve  the  balance  of  the  stationary  kia 
as  to  drive  the  other  over  it 

There  is  one  feat  which  is  sometimes  per- 
formed in  order  to  show  the  wonderful  com- 
mand which  an  Esquimaux  has  over  his  lit- 
tle vessel.  He  does  not,  however,  attempt 
it  unless  another  kia  is  close  at  hand.  After 
seeing  that  the  skin  cover  is  firmly  tied 
round  his  waist,  and  that  his  necK  and 
wrists  are  well  secured,  the  man  suddenly 
flin!2:s  himself  violently  to  one  side,  thusca)!- 
sizing  the  kia,  and  burying  himself  onder 
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water.  With  a  powerful  stroke  of  his  pad- 
dle he  turus  himself  and  canoe  completely 
over,  and  brings  himself  upright  agam.  A 
skilful  canoe  man  will  thus  turn  over  and 
over  some  twenty  times  or  so,  almost  as 
last  as  the  eye  can  follow  him,  and  yet  only 
his  face  will  be  in  the  least  wet 

In  the  illustration  on  page  1347  both  these 
feats  are  shown. 

The  paddler  is  so  tightly  tied  to  the  kia, 
that  he  is  unable  to  change  his  position 
without  assistance,  or  even  to  lift  a  heavy 
weight,  such  as  a  soal.  In  such  a  case,  he 
asks  assistance  from  a  companion.  The 
two  kias  are  placed  near  each  other,  and 
paddles  arc  laid  from  one  to  the  other,  so 
that  for  the  time  they  arc  formed  into  a 
double  canoe,  which  cannot  be  upset.  Small 
lines  of  whalebone  are  stretched  across  the 
end  of  the  kia,  and  under  them  are  thrust 
the  points  of  tlie  spears  and  harpoons,  so 
that  they  cannot  roll  off  the  boat,  and  yet 
are  always  ready  to  hand.  An  inflaled 
scaPs  bladder  is  always  attached  to  the 
canoe.  When  the  kia  is  not  in  use,  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  water,  and  rested  in  a  re- 
versed position  upon  the  snow  houses,  as  is 
seen  on  page  1327. 

The  second  kind  of  boat  is  that  which 
is  called  the  oomiak,  and  is  used  by  the 
women.  It  is  evident  that  the  slight  and 
fragile  kia,  useful  as  it  is  for  hunting  pur- 
poses, cannot*  be  employed  for  the  convey- 
ance of  baggage,  or  fer  the  transport  "of 
more  persons  than  one,  and  that  therefore 
some  other  kind  of  boat  must  be  made. 
This  is  a  large,  clumsy,  straight  sided, 
square  ended,  tiat  bottomed  vessel,  more 
like  a  skin  trough  than  a  canoe,  to  which 
it  bears  about  the  same  analogy  as  a  punt 
docs  to  a  racing  skiff.  The  framework  of 
the  oomiak  is  made  of  wood  and  whalebone, 
and  the  covering  is  of  seal  skin,  from  which 
the  hair  has  been  removed.  When  wet, 
these  skins  arc  nearly  transparent,  so  that 
the  fonns  of  the  persons  sitting  in  the  boat 
can  be  indistinctly  seen. 

The  sides  of  the  boat  are  about  three  feet 
in  height,  and  the  weij^ht  which  a  well- 
made  oomiak  will  carry  is  really  wonderful. 
Captain  L3'on  mentions  that  in  one  of  these 
boats,  measuring  twenty-five  feet  in  length 
by  eight  in  w  idtb  and  three  in  depth,  more 
than  twenty  human  beings  were  conveyed. 
There  are  two  very  clumsy  paddles  by  which 
the  boat  is  slowly  propelled,  and  it  is  steered 
by  another  paddle  in  the  stern.  The  post 
of  ftteerer  is  usually  occupied  by  an  old  man, 
who  is  unable  anymore  to  manage  the  kia, 
but  is  still  capable  of  guiding  the  oomiak, 
and  ot  flinging  a  knife,  a  harpoon,  a  seal 
hook,  or  anything  that  may  come  to  hand, 
at  the  women,  it  they  neglect  their  pad- 
dling. 

To  each  oomiak  there  can  be  attached  a 
very  primitive  mast,  with  its  sail.  The  mast 
is  but  a  short  one,  and  is  stepped  in  the  fore- 1 


part  of  the  boat  Toward  the  top  it  is 
pierced,  and  in  the  hollow  is  placed  a 
sheave,  or  deeply  grooved  wheel  of  ivory,  on 
which  the  halyards  run.  The  sail  is  that 
simplest  of  all  sails,  the  lug,  and  is  made  of 
the  intestines  of  the  walrus,  split  open  so  as 
to  form  strips  of  some  four  inches  m  width. 
These  strips  are  sewed  together,  and  pro- 
duce a  sail  which  is  remarkable  both  for  its 
strength  and  its  extreme  lightness.  The 
reader  will  doubtless  have  noticed  the  sin- 
gular contrast  between  the  canoes  of  the  hot 
and  cqld  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  former, 
the  canoe  and  sails  are  entirely  of  vegetable 
materials,  without  a  particle  of  hide,  sinew, 
or  any  animal  product;  while,  in  the  latter, 
the  anin^al  world  furnishes  almost  the  whole 
of  the  materials. 

We  now  come  to  the  sledge,  which  is  quite 
as  important  to  the  Esquimaux  as  the  ca- 
noe. The  materials  and  form  of  the  sledge 
differ  exceedingly^  so  that  in  these  respects 
no  two  sledges  are  alike,  while  the  principle 
is  identical  in  all.  A  sledge  is  nothing  more 
than  two  runners,  connected  with  each  other 
by  a  number  of  cross-pieces,  on  which  the 
driver  can  sit  and  the  goods  be  packed. 

The  best  sledges  are  those  in  which  the 
runners  are  made  from  the  jaw-bone  ef  a 
whale,  sawn  into  narrow  planks  and  cut  into 
the  proper  shape.  They  .are  always  shod 
with  a  strip  of  the  same  material.  Others 
are  made  of  wood,  shod  with  bone,  and  in 
these  cases  the  wooden  pai't  is  usually  in 
several  pieces,  which  are  lashed  together 
with  hide  thongs.  In  the  winter,  the  hide  of 
the  walrus  is  often  used  for  runners.  It  is 
fully  an  inch  in  thickness,  and,  when  frozen, 
is  very  much  stronger  tlian  a  board  of  the 
same  thickness. 

When  neither  wood,  bone,  nor  walrus  skin 
can  be  procured,  the  Esquimaux  is  still  at 
no  loss  for  runners.  He  cuts  long  strips  of 
seal  skin,  and  sews  the  edges  of  each  strip 
together,  so  as  to  make  two  long  tubes.  The 
tubes  are  next  filled  with  moss  and  earth, 
and  water  is  then  ])oured  into  them.  In  a 
minute  or  two  they  are  frozen  as  hard  as 
stone,  and  are  then  ready  to  form  the  run- 
ners of  a  sledge.  The  lower  edge  of  the 
runner,  whether  it  be  of  bone,  wooil,  or  skin, 
is  always  shod  with  a  coating  of  ice,  which 
is  renewed  as  soon  as  it  is  worn  off  by  fric- 
tion, which  not  only  causes  the  slecige  to 
glide  faster  over  the  fro:i^n  surface,  but  pre- 
serves the  valuable  material  ot  the  runners 
from  being  rubbed  to  pieces. 

The  cross-bars  of  the  sledge  are  generally 
of  bone.  They  project  a  Uttle  beyond  the 
runners  on  either  side,  and  are  so  arranged 
that  the  sledge  is  narrower  in  front  than  be- 
hind. They  are  not  lashed  too  tightly,  as  they 
are  required  to  yield  to  the  jerks  and  contin- 
ual strain  which  the  sledge  undergoes  in  its 
travels. 

The  sledge  is  drawn  by  a  team  of  dogs, 
varying  from  seven  to  ten,  or  even  more,  ao- 
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cording  to'  the  weight  to  be  carried.  They 
are  very  simply  harucssed  to  it  by  a  strong 
cord,  or  trace,  inadu  of  seal  hide,  the  trace 
of  the  leading  dog  being  considerably  longer 
than  that  of  any  of  the  others.  Being  accus- 
tomed to  the  work  of  the  sledge,  as  soon  as 
they  can  walk,  their  training  is  very  com- 
plete, and  a  good  team  will  do  almost  any- 
thing but  speak. 

A  team  of  seven  dogs  drew  a  heavy  sledjje, 
fhll  of  m  Ml,  a  mile  in  four  minutes  and  a 
half;  and  Cai)Uiin  Lyon  mentions  that  three 
dogs  drew  him  the  same  distance  in  six 
minutes,  the  weight  of  the  sledge  being  one 
hundred  poun<is.  Several  timi»s,  when  re- 
turning to  the  shins,  the  sagacious  animals 
brought  him  and  liis  companions  safely  to 
the  vess(;]s,  though  the  night  was  pitchy 
dark  and  the  snow-drift  blowing  about  in 
clouds.  Tli(5y  kept  their  noses  to  the  jjround, 
and  galloped  on  at  full  speed,  in  absolute 
certainty  of  thi»ir  proper  line. 

The  dogs  are  guided,  not  by  reins,  but  by 
a  whip,  the  lash  of  which  is  from  (ii^jhteeh 
to  thirtv  feet  in  length,  and  the  handle  onlv 
one  foot  in  length,  much  like  the  stock-whip 
of  Australia.  A  skilful  driver  makes  but 
little  use  of  the  whip  when  he  has  a  good 
team  of  dogs,  but  guides  the  animals  partly 
by  his  voice,  and  partly  by  flinging  the  lash 
of  the  whip  on  one  side  or  other  of  thu 
leader,  who  perfectly  understands  the  signal. 
WhiMi  they  are  n;quired  to  stop,  the  driver 
gives  a  cry  almost  exactlvlike  the  "  Woa!"  of 
our  own  count  ry.  IIo  tfion  throws  the  lash 
gently  over  their  backs,  when  they  all  lie 
down,  and  will  remain  couched  in  the  snow 
for  hours  even,  during  their  master's  absence. 

The  worst  of  these  dogs  is  that  they  are 
very  quarr(?lsome,  and  are  apt  to  snap  and 
snarl  at  each  other  as  they  gallop  along. 
Sometimt'S  a  dog  will  be  exasperated  with  a 
bite,  and  turn  furiously  on  his  iissailant, 
when  a  g(»neral  flight  takes  place,  the  whole 
of  the  dogs  tumbling  over  each  other,  and 
entanglin^i:  the  traces  in  a  manner  that  none 
but  an  E-quimaux  could  hope  to  disentan- 
gle. A  plentiful  application  of  whip  is  then 
made,  which  is  always  rescmted  by  the  dog 
that  receives  the  stroke.  He  chooses  to 
think  that  his  next  neighbor  has  hurt  him, 
and  so  bites  his  ear.  Sometimes  a  dog  is  so 
unruly  that  the  driver  is  obliged  to  use  his 
last  argument  Making  a  little  hole  in  the 
snow  with  the  toe  of  his  boot,  ho  presses 
the  dog's  snout  into  it,  and  pounds  away  at 
it  with  the  ivory  handle  of  his  whip.  The 
dog  never  howls,  nor  tries  to  release  him- 
self, but  only  utters  a  low  whine.  Such  a 
pimishment  never  has  to  be  repeated,  and 
the  dog  always  goes  quietly  for  the  rest  of 
the  day. 

The  endurance  of  these  animals  is  won- 
derful. They  are  kept  in  the  open  air  when 
the  temperature  is  from  thirty  to  forty  de- 
crees below  zero.  They  are  very  ill  fed, 
being    forced   to  content  themselves  with 


the  bones  of  fish  and  seals,  scraps  of  hide, 
and  such  very  few  fragments  as  their  mas- 
ters cannot  devour.  Consequently  they  are 
always  hungry,  and  can  eat  almost  any- 
thing. Captain  Hidl  mentions  that  in  one 
night  they  ate  a  whiplash  thirty  feet  long, 
and  that  on  one  occasion  a  single  dog  ate 
in  seven  seconds  a  piece  of  walrus  liide  and 
blubber  six  feet  long  and  an  inch  and  a  hali 
square. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  hardships  which 
they  undergo,  they  can  endure  almost  any 
amount  of  latigue  without  appearing  to  he 
the  worse  for  it,  and  a  team  has  been  known 
to  eat  nothing  for  at  least  forty-eight  hours, 
to  traverse  some  seventy  miles  of  ground, 
and  yet  to  return  to  their  homes  apparently 
as  fresh  as  when  thev  set  ouL 

Many  of  them  are  possessed  of  singu- 
lar intelligence,  especially  those  which  ore 
trained  to  chase  the  seal,  the  bear,  or  the 
deer.  One  of  these  dogs,  named  Barbekark. 
belonging  to  Captain  Uall,  actually  killed  a 
deer  himself,  took  one  morsel  from  the  neck, 
and  then  went  home  and  fetched  his  master 
to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  the  dead  doer, 
lie  had  a  brother  that  equally  distingui8he<l 
himself  in  seal  catching.  He  was  the  lead- 
ing dog  in  the  team,  and  once,  while  draw- 
ing a  sledge,  he  caught  sij^ht  of  a  seal  on  the 
ice.  He  immediately  dashed  forward  at  full 
speed,  and  just  as  the  seal  was  plunging  into 
the  water,  caught  it  by  the  hind  flippers.  The 
seal  struggled  frantically  to  escape,  but  the 
dog  retained  his  hold,  and,  aided  by  bis  fel- 
lows, draggcjl  the  seal  firmly  on  the  ice, 
when  it  was  secured  by  his  master. 

A  very  amusing  example  of  the  intelliffepce 
of  thes(}  dogs  is  related  by  Captain  Hall 
He  fed  the  dogs  on  "  capelins,"  a  small  dried 
ilsh,  and  used  to  make  them  stand  in  a  cir- 
cle round  him,  so  tluit  each  received  a  cape- 
liii  in  turn.  "  Now  Harbekark,  a  young  and 
shn^wd  dog,  took  it  into  his  head  that  he 
would  ])lay  a  white  man's  trick.  So  everr 
time  he  received  his  fish  he  would  bock 
squan?  out,  move  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
dogs,  and  force  himself  in  line  again,  thus  re- 
ceiving double  the  share  of  any  otiier  dog. 
But  this  joke  of  Barbt^kark's  Isespoke  too 
much  of  tlie  game  many  men  play  upon  their 
fellow-beings,  and,  as  I  noticed  it,  I  deter- 
mined to  check  his  doggish  propensities. 
Still,  the  amusing  and  tlie  singular  way  in 
which  he  evidently  watched  nie  induced  a 
moment's  pause  in  my  intention. 

"Each  dog  thankfully  took  his  capelinas 
his  turn  came  round,  but  Barbekark,  finding 
his  share  came  twice  as  often  as  his  compan- 
ions, app(^ared  to  shake  his  tail  twice  as  thank- 
fully as  the  others.  A  twinkle  in  his  eyes  as 
they  caught  mine  seemed  to  say,  *  Keep  dark; 
these  ignorant  fellows  douH  laiow  the  game 
I'm  pl.iying.  I  am  confoundedly  buogir. 
Seeing  my  face  smiling  at  his  trick,  he  now 
commenced  making  another  change,  thu^ 
getting  three  portions  to  each  of  the  others* 
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;  This  was  enough,  a\id  it  was  now  time 
me  to  reverse  the  order  of  Barbekark's 
ne  by  playing  a  trick  upon  him. 
'Accordingly,  every  time  I  cjime  to  him 
BOt  no  fi.sh/aud  though  he  changed  hi8 
lltion  three  limes,  yet  he  got  nothing. 
<ir,  if  ever  there  was  a  picture  of  disap- 
Jited  plans  —  of  envv  at  others'  fortunes, 
i  sorrow  al  a  sad  mislortunc  —  it  was  to  be 
nd  in  that  dog's  countenance  as  he 
tched  his  companions  receiving  their  al- 
nmce.  Finding  that  he  could  not  succeed 
any  change  of  his  position,  he  withdrew 
n  the  circle  to  where  I  was,  and  came  lo 
.crowding  his  way  between  my  legs, and 
ked  ui)  in  my  face  as  if  to  say,  'I  have 
ft  a  very  bad  dog.  Forgive  me,  and  15ar- 
tU'k  will  chtrat  his  brother  dogs  no  more. 
#86.  sir,  give  me  my  share  of  capelins.' 
%nt  the  rounds  three  times  more,  iinil  let 
ibave  the  tish,  as  he  had  shown  himself 
WHcifHis,  and  so  much  like  a  repentant 
dl^l  dog." 

feLRRIAC}E  among  the  Esquimaux  is  of 
ery  simplest  description,  and  is  gener- 
'trranged  by  the  parents  of  the  bride  and 
legrrH)in,  the  latter  having  nothing  to  do 
jk  Hie  atfair.  There  is  no  marriage  cere- 
■y,  the  i)arties  merely  going  to  live  in  the 
it  igloi  >.  A  man  may,  aiid  otien  does,  have 
Cral  wives,  and  in  this  cas(;  one  of  them 
Wthe  position  of  the  chief,  or  igh)0  wife, 
lis  supreftic  under  her  husband.     She  has 

largest  lamj),  the  b(!st  bed,  and  the  best 
vision.  IJut  she  also  has  the  entire  mau- 
Bient  of  the  hous(;h(dd,  such  as  cooking  the 
l,and  drying  the  clothes  on  the  "  dry-net." 
is  is  by  no  means  a  sinecure,  as  it  forces 

to  rist.'  many  times  in  the  night  for  the 
pose  of  turning  the  clothes  and  drying 
ID  equally.  She  also  has  to  see  that  the 
li  an'  prt)perly  "  milled." 
Jler  a  child  isborn,  the  mother  is  obliged 
ontine  htTself  to  her  own  igloo  for  s<mie 
iths,  and  when  the  allotted  time  has  I'X- 
id,  ph«'  throws  of  all  the  clothing  which 

has   worn,  and   never  wears   it   again. 

thon  dre**ses  herself  in  a  totally  new  suit 
lothes,  and  visits  in  succession  the  in- 
ltant(«  of  every  igloo.  If  a  second  or  third 
d  be  born,  a  sopanite  igloo  is  always  built 
the  mother,  to  which  she  rei>airs  before 

birth  of  the  child,  and  in  which  she  re- 
us until  the  customar}'  time  has  elapsed 

8he  i.**  able  to  call  upon  her  neighbors. 
he  children  begin  their  education  at  a 
r  early  age;  the  boys  being  taught  topad- 
the  kia,  to  hunt  and  to  Ush,  and  to  build 
08 ;  while  the  girls  learn  to  row  the 
len's  boat,  to  dress  skins,  to  manage  the 
p,  to  cook,  and  perform  the  multitudinous 
s  that  fall  to  their  lot  The  carving  of  the 
uimaiix  women  is  wonderfully  pood. 
Y  make  spirited,  though  conventional, 
ations  of  fish,  ducks,  dogs,  and  various 
laLs,  from  ivory,  using  in  the  manufac- 


ture nothing  but  a  knife.  In  the  earlier  days, 
before  white  men  visited  Uiem,  the  Esqui- 
maux were  obliged  to  rely  entirely  upon  nint 
as  a  material  for  their  knives,  which  were 
exactly  like  those  of  the  ancient  and  perished 
races.  In  chopping  the  Hakes  olf  the  flinty 
the  Esquimaux  employed  a  very  simple  in- 
strument, the  use  of  which  showed  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  fracture-line  of  flint.  It  is 
made  of  bone  and  ivory,  and  is  about  six 
inches  in  length.  Iron,  indeed,  is  of  so  late 
introduction,  that  when  Captain  Lyon  vis- 
ited the  natives,  in  18*21,  he  could  purchase  a 
complete  hsirpoon,  with  its  ivorv  head,  float, 
and  line,  for  a  nail;  while  a  knife  would  pur- 
chase a  kia,  or  indeed  any  tiling  that  was  asked 
in  exchange  for  it. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  climate,  the 
games  of  the  Esquimaux  are  but  few.  They 
are  wonderful  experts  at  a  sort  of  **  catV 
cradle,"  producing  with  a  piece  of  string  imi- 
tations of  seals,  reindeer,  ducks,  canoes,  and 
other  objects.  The  little  ivory  models  of 
ducks  and  other  animals,  which  have  already 
been  mentioned,  are  used  in  several  of  the 
native  games. 

Their  dances  are  remarkable  for  their 
simplicity,  the  dancer  inventing  the  steps 
according  to  his  own  taste.  There  is  a 
dance  in  which  a  num))cr  of  women  stand  in 
a  ring,  with  their  hands  under  the  front 
flai)S  of  their  jackets,  and  sing,  with  half- 
closed  eyes,  the  inevitable  Amna-aya  song: 
these  are  the  band.  The  dancers  are  rej)re- 
sented  by  one  man,  who  takes  his  ])lace  in 
the  middle  of  the  ring,  swings  his  head  and 
arms  from  side  to  side,  his  long,  lank  hair 
flap[)ing  in  the  wind,  whih*  he  utters  sharp 
veils  at' intervals,  and  occasionally  flings  one 
leg  as  high  as  his  thick  garments  permit. 

The  women  have  a  sj)ecial  dance  of  their 
own,  which  consists  m  kneeling  on  the 
ground,  leaping  to  their  fe(?t  as  fast  as  they 
can.  This  is  really  a  ditlicult  task  when  the 
heavy  and  clumsy  boots  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Sometimes  the  men  challenge 
each  other  to  dance,  and  in  that  case  the 
challenge  is  accepted  by  emi>loying  the 
"  koonik,"  or  national  salutation,  which  is 
given  by  rubbing  the  noses  together,  and 
inhaling  strongly  through  the  n(»strils. 

AVith  regard  to  religion,  tlu;  Esquimaux 
seem  to  have  no  very  definite  idea  of  the 
subject,  except  that  they  believe  in  a  future 
existence,  in  a  heaven  and  a  hell  —  the  lat- 
ter being,  according  to  their  ideas,  dark,  full 
of  ice,  with  snow-storms  always  blowing, 
and  no  seals.  They  have  also  a  hazy  de- 
scription of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  a  second- 
ary female  divinity,  the  special  protector  of 
the  Esquimaux. 

By  way  of  worship,  they  have  sundry 
medicine  men,  or  "  angekos,"  as  they  are 
called,  who  go  through' a  series  of  strange 
ceremonies  on  various  occasions,  such  as  ill- 
ness, or  when  a  partv  is  setting  out  on  a 
hunting  expedition.    I'hcy  make  the  \n^o\\^ 
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pay  heavily  for  their  services,  and  rule  with 
a  rod  of  iron,  so  that  no  Esc^uimaux  is  likely 
to  retain  possession  of  any  valuable  piece  of 
property  if  an  augeko  should  happen  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood.  They  act  upon  a  very 
simple  and  intelligent  principle,  namely, 
that  the  amount  of  success  in  ^'  ankooting,'' 
or  divining,  is  in  exact  ratio  with  the  amount 
of  pay. 

oomctimes,  in  order  to  impress  awe  upon 
their  victims,  the  angekos  go  through  a  se- 
ries of  imposing  ceremonies,  the  perform- 
ance of  which  infers  a  vast  amount  of  prac- 
tice. Bv  the  present  of  a  knife  and  some 
beads.  Captain  Lyon  induced  a  celebrated 
angeko,  named  Toolcmak,  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  a  Tornga,  or  familiar  spirit,  in 
tiie  cabin  of  the  ship. 

"All  light  cxcluacd,  our  sorcerer  began 
by  chanting  to  his  wife  with  great  vehe- 
mence, and  she,  in  return,  answered  by 
singing  the  Amna-aya  (the  favorite  song  of 
the  Es(][uimaux),  which  was  not  discontin- 
ued during  the  whole  ceremony.  As  far  as 
I  could  learn,  he  afterward  began  turning 
himself  rapidly  round,  and,  in  a  loud,  pow- 
erful voice,  vociferated  for  Tornga  with 
great  impatience,  at  the  same  time  blow- 
ing and  snorting  like  a  walrus.  His  noise, 
impatience,  and  agitation  increased  every 
moment,  and  he  at  length  seated  himself  on 
the  deck,  varying  his  tones,  and  making  a 
rustlinc:  with  his  clothes. 

"  Suddenly  the  voice  seemed  smothered, 
and  was  so  managed  as  to  sound  as  if  re- 
treating beneath  the  deck,  each  moment  be- 
coming more  distant,  and  ultimately  giving 
the  idea  of  being  many  feet  below  the  cabin, 
where  it  ceased  entirely.  His  wife,  now,  in 
answer  to  my  queries^  informed  me  very  seri- 
ouslv  that  he  had  dived,  and  that  he  would 
send  up  Tornga. 

"  Accordingly,  in  about  half  a  minute,  a 
distant  blowing  was  heard  very  slowly  ap- 
proachin;^,  and  a  voice  which  differed  from 
that  which  we  at  first  had  heard  was 
at  times  mixed  with  blowing,  until  at 
length  both  sounds  became  distinct,  and  the 
old  woman  informed  me  that  Tornga  was 
come  to  answer  my  questions.  I  accord- 
ingly asked  several  questions  of  the  saga- 
cious spirit,  to  each  of  which  inquiries  I 
received  an  answer  by  two  loud  slaps  on 
the  deck,  which  I  was  given  to  understand 
was  favorable. 

"  A  very  hollow  yet  powerftil  voice,  cer- 
tainly much  different  from  the  tones  of 
Toolcmak,  now  chanted  for  some  time,  and 
a  stranf^e  jumble  of  hisses,  groans,  shouts, 
and  gabblings  like  a  turkey  succeeded  in 
rapid  succession.  The  old  woman  sang  with 
increased  energy,  and,  as  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  this  was  all  intended  to  astonish  the 
Kabloona,  I  cried  repeatedly  that  I  was  very 
much  afraid.  This,  as  I  expected,  added 
ftiel  to  the  fire,  until  the  form  immortal,  ex- 
hausted by  its  own  might,  asked  leave  to 


retire.  The  voice  gradually  sank  from  oxa 
hearing,  as  at  first,  and  a  very  indistinct  his- 
sing succeeded.  In  its  advance,  it  sounded 
like  the  tone  produced  by  the  wind  upon 
the  bass-cord  of  an  ^olian  harp;  this  was 
soon  changed  to  a  rapid  hiss,  like  that  of  a 
rocket,  and  Toolcmak,  with  a  yell,  announced 
his  return.  I  held  my  breath  at  the  first  dis- 
tant hissing,  and  twice  exhausted  myself; 
yet  our  conjuror  did  not  once  respire,  and 
even  his  returning  and  powerful  yell  was 
uttered  without  a  previous  stop  or  inspira- 
tion of  air. 

"  Light  being  admitted,  our  wizard,  as 
might  be  expected,  was  in  a  profuse  perspi- 
ration, and  certainly  much  exhausted  bv  nis 
exertions,  which  had  continued  for  at  legist 
half  an  hour.  We  now  observed  a  couple 
of  bunches,  each  consisting  of  two  strips  of 
white  deer-skin  and  a  long  piece  of  smew, 
attached  to  the  back  of  his  coat.  These  we 
had  not  seen  before,  and  were  informed  that 
they  had  been  sewed  on  by  Tornga  while 
he  was  below."  A  similar  exhibition  has 
been  seen  by  several  travellers,  and  they 
have  expressed  their  astonishment  at  the 
length  of  time  during  which  an  angeko  can 
howl,  hiss,  and  gabble  without  taking  breatL 

While  lie  is  below  the  earth,  the  angeko 
is  supposed  to  visit  the  habitation  of  the 
particular  spirit  whom  he  is  arldressing, 
and  sometimes  gives  a  detailed  acoouat 
of  the  places  in  which  he  haa-bcen,  and  of 
their  inhabitants.  One  female  spirit,  for 
example,  is  called  Aywilliayoo.  She  com- 
mands all  the  bears,  whales,  seals,  and  wal- 
ruses by  means  of  her  right  hand.  So,  when 
there  is  a  scarcety  of  provisions,  the  angeko 
makes  a^ visit  to  Aywilliayoo  and  attacks  her 
hand,  if  he  can  cut  off  her  nails,  the  bears 
immediately  are  set  free,  the  loss  of  one 
finder  Joint  liberates  the  small  seals,  the  sec* 
ond  joint  sends  the  large  seals,  the  knuckles 
free  the  whole  herds  of  walrus,  while  the 
entire  hand  liberates  the  whale. 

In  figure  this  spirit  is  very  tall,  and  has 
only  one  eye  and  one  pigtail,  but  this  is  as 
large  as  a  man's  leg,  and  descends  to  her 
knee.  Her  house  is  a  very  fine  one,  but 
Toolcmak  did  not  venture  to  enter  it,  be- 
cause it  was  guarded  by  a  huge  dog  with 
black  hind-quarters  and  no  tail.  Her  father 
is  no  larger  than  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  and 
he  has  but  one  acm,  which  is  alwa^'s  cov- 
ered with  a  large  bear's-skin  mitten.  His 
house  is  also  handsome,  but  its  entrance  is 
guarded  by  troops  of  bears  and  walruses, 
who  keep  up  a  continual  growling. 

Unfortunately  for  his  own  credit,  Toolc- 
mak got  drunk  one  evening,  as  he  mi^bt 
well  be,  having  consumed  in  succession 
nearly  ten  classes  of  rum,  or  "  hot  water," 
as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it  During  his  in- 
toxication he  became  very  good-natured, 
and  betrayed  the  secrets  of  ms  magic  art, 
showing  how  he  altered  his  voice  by  covei^ 
ing  his  face  with  his  hands  and  then  with 
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his  Jacket,  so  as  to  make  the  voice  appear 
as  if  it  came  from  a  continually  increasing 
depth.  lie  finished  this  singular  exhibition 
by  drinking  in  succession  eleven  pints  and 
one  gill  of  water,  and  within  a  few  minutes 
became  sober  enough  to  leave  the  ship  and 
walk  to  his  sledge. 

Sometimes  the  Esquimaux  say  that  they 
are  annoyed  by  spirits.  On  one  occasion 
when  a  man  nicknamed  Kettle  was  eat- 
ing in  Captain  Lyon's  cabin,  he  became  un- 
easy, and  frequently  ceased  eating,  a  very 
remarkable  circumstance  in  a  hungry  Es- 
quimaux. Presently  he  said  tliat  there  was 
a  spirit  sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cabin,  making  grimaces  at  nim,  and  prevent- 
ing him  from  eating.  He  asked  leave  to 
drive  his  tormenter  away,  which  he  did  by 
raising  a  long,  bellowing  sound,  and  then 
blowing  sharnly  on  the  ends  of  his  fingers. 
He  resumed  his  meal  quietly,  and  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  blow  on  his  fingers  or 
raise  the  exorcising  yell  again,  on  the  ground 
that  the  spirit  was  no  longer  to  be  seen. 

The  Esquimaux  possess  wonderful  powers 
of  drawing.  They  know  scarcely  anything 
of  perspective,  but  thev  can  make  their 
sketches  toll  their  own  tale;  while  in  drawing 
from  memory  a  chart  of  a  coast,  their  skill  is 
really  admirable.  In  Captain  Hall's  book 
there  are  fac-si  miles  of  several  native  charts 
and  sketches,  the  most  curious  of  which  is 
one  which  was  not  only  drawn  but  engraved 
on  wood  by  the  native  draughtsman.  It 
represents  a  wcmian  with  a  child  nestling  in 
the  hood  behind  her  back,  and  is  quite  equal 
in  execution  to  wood-cutting  in  me  earlier 
stages  of  the  art.  The  point  about  it  which 
most  strik(;s  a  practised  eye  is  the  force  and 
fidelity  with  which  tiie  arcist  has  marked  the 
texture  of  the  dilTerent  parts  of  the  dress; 
the  fur  coat  and  trowsers  edged  with  leather, 
and  the  white-edged,  fur-lined  hood, are  most 
admirably  managed. 

Of  music  and  musical  instruments  the  Es- 
quimaux know  little.  Tliey  have  the  Amna- 
ayasong,  which  has  already  been  mentioned, 
and  they  possess  one  national  musical  instru- 
ment, called  the  "  kecloun."  This  is  some- 
thing like  a  tambourine,  being  formed  of  a 
very  thin  deer  skin,  or  the  envelope  of  the 
whale's  livor,  stretched  over  one  side  of  a 
wooden  hoop.  A  handle  is  attached  to  the 
hoop,  and  the  instrument  is  struck,  not  upon 
the  membrane,  but  upon  the  hoop. 

As  a  nation  they  are  remarkable  for  two 
good  qualities,  bonesty  and  hospitality. 
There  arc,  of  cours(»,  exceptions  to  every  rule, 
and  such  is  the  case  with  the  Esquimaux. 
But  the  early  voyage? rs  found  that  they  might 
leave  their  knives  and  axes  on  shore,  and 
that  not  one  of  them  would  be  touched. 
Now,  U)  an  Esquimaux  a  steel  knife  or  axe 
is  more  valuable  than  a  box  full  of  sovereigns 
would  be  to  us,  and  the  honesty  of  the  Es- 
quimaux was  as  much  tried  by  the  sight  of 
tnese  articles  as  would  be  that  of  our  London 


poor  if  a  heap  of  sovereigns  were  left  lying 
on  the  pavement 

As  to  hospitality,  their  food  is  considered 
to  be  merely  common  property,  so  that  if  one 
of  the  Esquimaux  should  kill  a  seal,  all  his 
friends  and  neighbors  assemble  as  a  matter 
of  course  to  assist  in  eating  it;  and  even 
though  the  family  of  the  successful  hunter 
should  be  starving,  he  will  nevertheless  in- 
vite all  his  friends  to  partake  of  the  food.  In 
this  way,  it  often  happens  that  an  entire  seal 
barely  affords  a  single  meal  to  all  who  come 
to  share  it. 

Funerals  among  the  Esquimaux  are 
rather  variable  in  their  forms.  Generally, 
when  a  sick  person  is  on  the  point  of  death, 
a  new  igloo  is  built,  and  carefully  fitted  with 
lamp,  provisions,  and  other  furniture.  The 
dying  person  is  carried  in  —  not  through  the 
regular  doorway,  but  through  a  breach  in 
the  wall — placed  on  the  couch,  the  lamp 
lighted,  and  the  provisions  laid  ready  to  hand. 
The  attendants  then  leave  the  igloo,  build 
up  the  openings,  and  never  trouble  them- 
selves again  about  the  sick  person.  The 
principal  reason  why  the  dying  are  left  alone 
IS,  that  if  the  relatives  are  m  tiie  igloo  at  the 
moment  of  death,  they  are  obliged  to  throw 
away  the  dresses  whicn  they  were  wearing, 
and  never  to  wear  them  again.  None  of  them 
can  tell  the  reason  for  this  strange  belief, 
but  it  is  so  strongly  ingrained  that  no  argu- 
ment can  induce  them  to  abandon  it 

Sometimes  the  body  of  a  dead  person  is 
simply  buried  in  a  hole  scooped  in  the  snow, 
and  sometimes  it  is  laid  upon  a  ledge  of  rock, 
accompanied  by  the  lamp,  kettle,  knives, 
spears,  and  dresses  which  the  deceased  used 
while  in  Hfe.  When  a  child  dies,  all  its  toys 
are  placed  with  it  in  the  grave,  that  it  may 
be  supplied  with  them  in  the  next  world. 

The  demeanor  of  the  Esquimaux  with 
regard  to  their  dead  is  a  most  extraordinary 
mixture  of  affection  and  unconcern.  After 
having  buried  the  body,  whether  alive  or  dead 
does  not  matter,  they  care  nothing  about  it, 
and  this  strange  insensibility  is  even  dis- 
played before  the  burial.  For  example,  a 
man's  wife  had  died,  leaving  a  child  of  a  few 
weeks  old,  which  in  a  short  time  followed  its 
mother.  The  father  was  very  sorrowful  for 
his  dying  child,  and  was  seen  in  the  night 
lifting  the  curtains  of  its  bed  as  it  lay  ill  on 
board  ship,  and  sighing  deeply.  But,  on  the 
next  day,  when  he  came  to  tiie  ship,  he  made 
no  scruple  of  laying  his  meat  on  the  body  of 
the  child,  and  using  it  as  a  tible  at  breakfast 

Once,  when  Captain  Lyon  visited  the 
grave  where  an  Esquimaux  named  Pekooyp 
had  been. laid,  he  found  that  the  wolves  and 
dogs  had  uncovered  the  body,  and  had  eaten  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  He  was  naturally 
shocked  at  the  scene,  but  the  natives  treated 
it  with  absolute  indifference,  and  though  the 
father  and  a  brother  of  Pekooya  were  wit- 
nesses of  the  desecration,  they  would  not 
cover  up  the  mangled  body,  and  only  laughed 
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when  Captain  Lyon  remonstrated  with 
them.  Moreover,  when  the  hocly  was  buried, 
it  was  covered  sosiijjhtly  with  snow  that  the 
first  day's  thaw  would  naelt  off  all  the  snow, 
and  leaVe  it  to  the  mercv  of  the  dogs. 

Jud<;in!]:  from  such  a  fact  as  this,  it  might 
be  thought  that  the  Escjuimaux  have  but 
little  natural  affection,  and  that  they  are  in- 
different to  the  loss  of  their  nearest  n^latives. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  An  Esqui- 
maux never  passes  the  grave  of  an  acquaint- 
ance without  depositing  a  piece  of  meat  as 
an  offering,  and  tlie  surviving  relatives  often 
visit  the  burying-iihu'e  of  their  detul,  and  sit 
there  for  hours,  talking  to  them  as  if  they 
were  still  alive.  On  comparing  all  the  con- 
flKtting  accounts  res])ecting  the  Esquimaux 
and  their  dea^l,  it  seems  likely  that  they 
consider  the  dead  body  as  something  that 
the  deceased  once  possessed,  but  cast  away 
at  death,  and  that,  as  their  departed  friend 
abandoned  the  body,  they  need  take  no 
trouble  about  so  worthless  an  article. 

If  the  reader  will  refVr  to  the  illustration 
on  page  1347,  he  will  s(;e  that  the  horizon  is 
iilumiiiatifd  by  strange  and  wild-looking 
flashes  of  light.  These  repn-sent  the  Aurora 
Borealis.  as  it  often  ap])ears  in  those  parts, 
—  not  pale  and  flickering  as  we  see  it  in  these 
comparatively  soutlKjrn  regions,  but  blazing 
with  all  imalriuable  hues,  and  giving  out  a 
light  that  stands  the  natives  in  stead  of  the 
sun,  wliieh  in  those  latitu<les  is  absent  for 
months  at  a  time.  The  glory  and  magnifi- 
cence of  these  displays  can  only  be  described 
by  those  who  have  siren  them,  and  very  in- 
adequately evt;n  by  siieh. 

There  is  an  account  given  bv  Captain  Ilall 
of  one  of  these  marvelhnis  exliibitions: — "  I 
had  gone  on  deck  several  times  to  look  at  the 
beauteous  scene,  and  at  nine  o'clock  was 
below  in  my  cabin,  when  the  captain  hailed 
me  with  these  words,  *  Come  ahove^  Hall, 
come  at  once!    The  world  is  on  fire.' 

*'I  knew  his  meaning,  and  quick  as  thought 
I  re-dress(*d  nivself,  scrambled  over  several 
sleeping  Innuits  close  to  my  berth,  and 
rushed  to  the  companion  stairs.  In  another 
moment  I  reached  the  deck,  and  as  the  cabin 
door  swung  opi-n,  a  dazzling  and  overi)ower- 
ing  light,  as  if  the  world  were  really  ablaze 
under  the  agency  of  8(»me  gorgeously  colored 
fires,  burst  upon  my  startled  senses.  IIow 
can  I  describe  it?  Again  I  say.  No  mortal 
hand  can  truthfully  do  so.  Let  me  however, 
in  feeble,  broken  words,  put  down  my 
thoughts  at  the  time,  and  tiy  to  give  some 
faint  idea  of  what  I  saw. 

*'  Mv  first  thought  was,  'Among  the  gods 
there  is  none  like  unt<i  Thee,  O  Lord;  neither 
arc  any  works  like  unto  Thy  works  I'  Then 
I  tried  to  picture  the  scene  fiefore  me.  Piles 
of  golden  light  and  rainbow  light,  scattered 
along  the  azure  vault,  extended  fVom  behind 
the  western  horizon  to  the  zenith;  tti.:  ce 
down  to  the  eastern,  within  a  belt  of  space, 
20^  in  width,  were  the  fountains  of  heams,  I 


like  fire-threads,  that  shot  with  the  rapidit? 
of  lightning  hither  and  thither,  upwara  and 
athwart  the  great  pathway  indicated.  No 
sun,  no  moon,  yet  the  heavens  were  a  glorious 
si^ht,  flooded  with  light.  Even  ordinary 
print  could  easily  have  oeen  read  on  deck. " 

**  Flooded  with  rivers  of  light!  Yes.  t1o<x]ed 
with  light;  and  such  light!  Light  all  but  in- 
conceivable. The  golden  hues  ^predominated, 
but  in  rai)id  succession  prisywxtic  colon/  hnfttd 
forth.  We  looked,  we  sjiw,  and  trembled; 
for  as  we  gazed,  the  whole  belt  of  auron 
began  to  be  alive  with  flashes.  Then  each 
pile  or  bank  of  light  became  myriads ;  some 
were  dropping  down  the  great  pathway  or 
belt;  others  springing  up,  others  leaping 
with  lightning  flasli  from  one  side,  while 
more  as  quickly  passed  into  the  vacated  space; 
some  twisting  themselves  into  folds,  en- 
twining with  others  like  enormous  serpents, 
and  all  these  movements  as  quick  as  the  eye 
could  follow. 

"  It  seemed  as  if  there  were  a  struggle 
with  these  blazing  lights  to  rencli  and  oc- 
cupy the  dome  above  our  heads.  Then  the 
whole  arch  above  became  crowded.  Down, 
down  it  came;  nearer  and  nearer  it  ap- 
])roached  us.  Sheets  of  golden  riaruo,  coruj*- 
eatiiig  while  leaping  from  the  aun>ral  belt, 
seemed  as  if  met  in  their  course  by  some 
mighty  agency  that  turned  them  iiito  the 
coh)rs\)f  the  rainbow,  each  of  the  seven  pri- 
marv  (colors  3°  in  width,  sheeted  out  to  21°. 

**  While  the  auroral  fires  seemed  to  be 
descending  upon  us,  one  of  our  number 
could  not  help  exclaiming,  — 

"^Ilark!  hark!  such  a  display !  almost  as 
if  a  warfare  were  going  on  *  among  the 
beauteous  lights  above  — so  palpable — so 
near  —  it  seems  impossible  without  noise.* 

'^  But  no  noise  accomnanied  this  woih 
drous  display.    All  was  silence 

"  I  would  here  make  the  remark  that  the 
finest  displays  of  the  aurora  only  last  a  few 
moments.  'Though  it  may  be  playing  all 
night,  yet  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  iti 
grandest  displays  are  made.  As  if  mar- 
shalling  forces,  gaining  strength,  com  pound* 
iug  material,  it  continues  on  its  silent  work- 
ings. At  length  it  begins  its  trembline 
throes;  beauty  anon  shoots  out  here  and 
there,  when  all  at  once  the  aurora  flashes 
into  living  hosts  of  powdered  coruscating 
rainbows,  belting  to  the  heavenly  dome 
with  such  gorgeous  grandeur  that  'mortals 
sometimes  tremble  to  behold.'* 

These  wonderful  aerial  phenomena  are 
characteristic  of  the  Arctic  regions.  One  of 
the  most  extraordinary  appearances  in  the 
sky  is  called  the  Parlielion,  or  M^x^k  Sun. 
It*  assumes  various  and  most  astounding 
forms,  the  sun  appearing  in  the  middle,  and 
being  surrounded  with  dimmer  imitations  of 
itself  round  which  run  circular  bands  of 
light  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  no  end 
to  the  extraordinary  modifications  of  aerial 
effects  which  take  place  m  these  regions 
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■in  HaU  described  many  of  them, 
Dg  which  may  be  mentioned  a  moon 
irted  boyond  all  recognition,  its  lower 

I  all  crushed  and  shapeless,  aud  tlic 
le  appearance  of  the  planet  like  tliat  of 
ux  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

beu  the  refractive  powers  of  the  atraos- 
X  produce  most  wonderful  effects,  do- 
fins  all  perspuctivu,  and  briDijing  into 
t  all  kinds  of  objects  which,  by  the  ordi- 
r  laws  of  optics,  are  far  out  of  sight  All 
ns  are  lamiliar  with  the  appearance  of  a 
nl  high  in  the  air,  sailing,  as  it  were, 
ngb  tiiu  sky  with  her  keel  in  the  clouds, 
l£e  tops  of  her  masts  ])Ointin^  down- 
id.  In  these  regions  the  refhiccive  )kiw- 
ire  wen  terrible  to  accustomed  eyes,  so 
iderful  are  tlie  sights  presented  to  tliem. 
lODc  of  lliese  strange  exhibitions,  wit- 
led  by  Captain  Hall,  a  vast  wliite  in- 
kd  pyramid  seemed  to  form  in  the  sky. 
Itt  every  roll  of  the  veasel  to  dip  into 
tea.     I'rcsently  '-some  land  that  was 

rty-Ave  miles  distant,  and  the  top 
only  barely  seen  in 
brdinary  way.  had  its 
\j  base  brought  full 
Tiew  The  whole 
[th  of  (hU  land  in 
it  was  the  very  symbol 
btortion. 

Pendant  from  an  even 
that  stretchKd  across 
heavens  was  a  riO'je  of 
mtains.  Life  hangs 
D  a  little  thread,  but 
A  think  ^ou  of  moua- 
■  hungmg  upon  a 
■d?  In  my  fancy  I 
('IfFatehaddfcreed 
of  the  Sisters  to  lut 
.  thread  while  I  <>vlt- 
»d  the  singular  Rin/e- 
«,  what  convuiftiijns 
i  (he  land  ami  I'l.'a 
It  us  might  uoi  liave 
nredr  But  Narnre 
mn  admirable  ivay  of 
Bg  down  these  rock- 
its,  hanging  beiwt-cn 
heavens     and     the 

II  Arch  after  aich 
at   length   ma<le    in 

drona  gi'andeur  from 
rugfceif  and  distorted 
jsptieric  land;  and,  if 


silently  and  majestically  about  ai  the  sei^ 
currents  shifted  those  aton^  of  which  they 
were  the  images.  In  addition  to  all  this 
there  was  a  icall  of  imiUr,  so  it  appeared, 
far  beyond  tlic  apparent  horizon.  This  wall 
seemed  alive  with  merry  dancers  of  the 
most  fantastic  figures  that  the  imamuation 
could  conceive,  and  its  peqtendicular  col- 
umns were  ever  playfully  changing.  Oh, 
how  exquisitely  beauUful  was  this  (rod- 
made,  living  wall!  A  thousand  youthful 
forms  of  the  fairest  outline  seemed  to  be 
dancing  to  anJ  fro,  their  white  arms  inter- 
twined, bodies  incessantly  varying,  inter- 
mixing, fidlins,  rising,  jum])iug,  skipping, 
hopping,  whirling,  waltzing,  resting,  at^ 
ngam  rushing  to  the  mazy  dance  —  never 
tired  —  ever  playf\il  —  ever  light  and  airy, 
graceful,  and  soft  to  the  eye." 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  account  of  the  re- 
markable and  interesting  InnuU  people  — 
t  people  which,  according  to  the  observation 
>i  Captain  Hall,  are  gradually  dying  out, 


and  in  a  few  more  years  will  cease  to  oxisL 


eye 


csted. 


1  thb  sublime, 

of  God'fl  creative 
er.  It  was  when  lit 
ated  the  heavens 
I  such  a  line  of  etu- 
loiu  monntainB. 
3et<re«D  those  several 
ntein  arches  in  tlio 
wera  hung  icebergs, 
Inmte^    moTing 


Wbist-quabd  and  Hooks.    (,&««v^^^^^^ 
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Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  world,  we 
will  cast  a  brief  glance  at  the  tribes  which 
inhabit  Vancouver's  Island.    They  are  sin- 

fularly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  com- 
ine  some  of  the  habits  which  distinp^uish 
the  Esquimaux  with  others  of  the  North 
American  tribes,  and  add  to  them  several  of 
the  customs  which  have  been  already  no- 
ticed among  the  Polynesians,  their  insular 
position  and  peculiar  climate  no  doubt 
affording  the  cause  for  this  curious  mixture. 

As  a  type  of  these  tribes,  we  will  take  the 
Ahts,  though  other  tribes  will  be  casually 
mentioned.  The  Ahts  may  rather  be  callea 
a  nation  than  a  tribe,  being  divided  into 
some  twenty  tribes,  the  names  of  which  all 
end  in  "ant,"  as,  for  example,  Ohyaht, 
Muchlaht,  Ayhuttisaht.  Toquaht,  etc.  Al- 
together they  number  about  seventeen  hun- 
dred. They  do  not,  however,  act  together 
as  a  nation,  and  each  tribe  is  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, and  often  at  war  with  another. 

They  are  not  a  tall  people,  the  men  aver- 
aging a  little  less  than  five  feet  six  inches, 
and  the  women  being  just  above  five  feet. 
Possibly,  from  the  continual  paddling  which 
they  practise  almost  from  childhood,  the  up- 
per limbs  of  an  Aht  are  exceedingly  strong, 
so  strong,  indeed,  that  a  slight-looking  na- 
tive can  carry  with  ease  on  his  extended 
fingers  a  weiidit  which  a  white  man  can 
scarcely  lift.  Their  power  of  grasp,  prob- 
ably from  the  same  cause,  is  more  like  the 
grip  of  a  machine  than  the  grasp  of  a  man : 
ana  those  who  have  had  to  fight  with  them 


have  found  that  if  once  an  Aht  be  allowed 
to  seize  either  the  clothing  or  the  hair,  the 
only  way  to  loosen  his  grasp  is  to  knock 
him  down  with  a  blow  in  the  throat  or  in 
the  ribs  —  he  cares  nothing  for  a  blow  op 
the  head. 

When  he  comes  to  such  close  quarters  in 
a  quarrel,  he  has  an  awkward  habit  of 
grasping  the  enemy  with  one  hand,  and 
using  with  the  other  a  knife  which  he  has 
kept  concealed  in  his  long  hair.  Fortn- 
nately  for  his  white  opponent,  so  extraor^ 
nar}^  a  proceedinjj  as  a  blow  from  the  fist, 
which  deprives  him  for  a  time  of  breadi, 
bewilders  and  alarms  him  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  seldom  risks  its  repetition. 

The  legs  of  the  Aht  tribes  arc,  as  a  rule, 
short,  ill-made,  bowed,  and  apparently  de- 
ficient in  power.  This  pcculiaritv  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  the  women,  wThose  legs 
are  so  bowed,  and  whose  toes  are  so  turned 
inward,  that  they  waddle  rather  than  walk, 
and  at  every  step  they  are  obliged  to  cross 
their  feet  as  a  parrot  does.  Tlie  legs  of  the 
inland  tribes  are,  as  a  rule,  better  developed 
than  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast 
Yet  these  unsightly  limbs  are  by  no  means 
deficient  in  power.  An  Aht,  powerfully 
built  above,  will  step  out  of  his  canoe,  anS 
exhibit  a  pair  of  legs  scarcely  as  thick  as  his 
arms,  and  yet  he  will  walk  in  the  woods  fi>r 
a  whole  day  without  showing  any  signs  of 
fatigue. 

Owing  to  this  form  of  limb,  the  natives, 
though  enduring  enough,  are  not  swift  of 
foot,  and  can  be  easily  overtaken  by  a  white 
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man  on  the  open  eround,  notwithstanding 
the  impediments  of  clothing,  and  especially 
of  slioes,  whicli  hinder  the  progress  of  the 
pursuer,  the  pursued  usually  throwing  off 
the  only  garment  that  he  wears.  Should 
he  once'  reach  the  woods,  pursuit  is  useless, 
as  no  white  man  can  follow  a  naked  native 
in  them. 

The  color  of  the  Ahts  is  a  dull,  but  not 
dark,  brown.  Their  face  is  broad  and  flai;, 
the  nose  tolerably  well  formed  when  it  is 
not  dragged  out  of  shape  by  rings  and  other 
ornaments,  and  the  cheek-bones  are'strongly 
marked  and  broad,  but  not  high.  There  is 
very  little  hair  on  the  &ces  of  the  men,  but 
that  of  the  head  is  long,  straight,  and  is  gen- 
erally allowed  to  hang  loosely  over  the 
shoulders,  though  it  is  sometimes  gathered 
into  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head,  merely 
covered  by  a  cap  or  a  wreath  of  grass.  They 
are  very  proud  of  their  hair,  so  that  when 
an  Aht  has  been  guilty  of  some  offence 
which  is  not  very  serious,  the  best  punish- 
^  ment  is  to  cut  on  his  hair,  inasmucn  as  he 
will  be  an  object  of  constant  ridicule  until  it 
has  grown  again.  The  women  divide  their 
hair  in  the  middle,  and  tie  it  in  two  plaits, 
one  of  which  han^s  at  each  side  of  the  face, 
and  often  has  a  piece  of  lead  suspended  to 
the  end  to  keep  it  straight.  Mr.  Sproat 
thinks  that  the  physical  characteristics  oi 
the  Ahts  have  been  modified  by  means  of  a 
large  importation  of  Chinese,  which  took 
place  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and 
remarks  that  the  peculiar  Chinese  eye  is 
sometimes  seen  among  these  natives.  Still, 
even  if  this  be  the  fact,  the  modification  can 
be  but  slight,  as  both  people  are  undoubt- 
edly members  of  the  same  great  race,  though 
altered  by  tlie  conditions  in  which  they 
have  respectively  been  placed. 

Some  of  the  women  have  a  hideously  ugly 
ornament  which  they  wear  in  their  under 
lip,  just  as  do  the  Botocudos  of  Tropical 
America.  This  practice  exists  only  among 
the  northern  tribes,  where  it  is  carried  out 
to  an  enormous  extent  As  the  size  of  the 
ornament  is  gradually  increased  from  child- 
hood, the  lip  of  an  old  woman  will  contain 
an  oval  ornament  three  inches  long  by  two 
wide.  Ther«'  is  a  shallow  groove  round  the 
edge  so  as  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  and  both 
sides  are  slightly  concave.  Sometimes  it  is 
used  as  a  spoon*  the  woman  putting  on  it  a 
piece  of  meat  that  is  too  hot,  and,  when  it 
IS  cool,  turning  it  into  her  mouth  by  a  con- 
traction of  the  lip. 

The  value  that  is  set  upon  this  horrible 
disfigurement  is  almost  ludicrous,  a  woman's 
rank  being  due  to  the  size  of  her  lip  orna- 
ment. Possibly,  on  account  of  the  long  time 
which  must  be  occupied  in  stretching  the 
orifice  in  the  lip  to  the  required  size,  the 
opinion  of  a  woman  with  a  largo  lij)  is  always 
held  in  respect ;  and,  if  she  should  be  op- 
posed by  a  younger  person  of  her  own  sex, 
she  will  contemptuously  decline  to  enter 
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into  argument  with  a  woman  who  has  so 
small  a  lip.  Some  of  them  wear  a  shell  or- 
nament, like  the  stem  of  a  clay  tobacco-pipe, 
one  or  two  inches  long,  stuck  through  the 
lip  and  projecting  forward  at  a  considerable 
angle  with  the  chin.  This  ornament  is 
caUed  the  hai-qua. 

As  for  clothing,  the  men  wear  a  sort  of 
robe  made  by  themselves,  for  which  they 
have  in  later  days  substituted  an  European 
blanket  They  are  not  at  all  particular  as 
to  the  disposal  of  this  robe,  and  even  if  it 
should  fall  off  do  not  trouble  themselves. 
The  women  also  wear  the  blanket,  but  al- 
ways have  a  small  apron  in  addition  to  it 
In  their  canoes  they  wear  a  cape.  It  is 
made  of  cedar-bark  string,  and  is  woven  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  mat  of  the 
New  Zealander,  which  has  already  been 
described;  namely,  by  stretching  the  warp 
threads  parallel  to  each  other  on  a  frame, 
and  tying  them  together  at  intervals  with  a 
cross- thread  which  represents  the  woof.  A 
specimen  in  my  collection  has  the  cross- 
tlireads  at  intervals  of  half  an  inch. 

It  is  shaped  exactly  like  the  cross  section 
of  a  boat,  straight  above,  and  rounded  below. 
It  measures  five  feet  three  inches  in  width, 
and  three  feet  six  inches  in  depth  in  the 
centre.  As  is  usual  with  such  robes,  the 
upper  edge  is  adorned  with  a  strip  of  marten 
fur  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  wound  spirally 
round  the  selvage  so  as  to  form  quite  a  thick 
rope  of  fur.  These  capes  are  tne  work  of 
the  women,  who  have  tne  manufacture  of  all 
the  clothing.  Fur  bags  are  made  by  the 
simple  process  of  skinning  the  marten,  the 
body  being  then  extricated  through  a  cut 
made  across  the  abdomen  just  below  the  tail. 
As  the  skin  comes  off  it  is  reversed,  and  when 
dry  and  properly  dressed  it  is  turned  with  the 
fur  outward,  and  the  bag  is  complete,  the  tail 
serving  as  a  handle.  One  of  these  bags  in 
my  collection  was  presented  to  me  by  Lieut. 
Pusey. 

The  woof  thread  is  also  made  of  the  white 
pine  bark,  and  the  needle  is  nothing  more 
than  a  sharpened  twig.  The  same  useful 
materials  are  also  employed  for  the  curious 
hats  which  the  natives  wear  in  their  canoes. 
These  hats  are  made  on  the  principle  of  the 
sailors' "  sou'-westers,"  and  are  fashioned  so 
as  to  shoot  rain  off  the  shoulders.  The  outside 
of  the  hat  is  made  of  cedar  bark,  and  the  in- 
side of  white  pine  bark. 

Depending  largely  upon  animal  food  for 
their  nourishment,  the  Aht  tribes  arc  expert 
hunters,  and  make  very  ingenious  weapons, 
some  of  which  are  shown  in  the  illustrations 
on  page  1357,  drawn  from  my  own  specimens. 

The  bow  and  arrows  used  bj'  these  people 
are  worthy  of  a  brief  description.  The  bow 
is  an  admirable  specimen  of  savage  art,  and 
must  be  the  result  of  long  experience.  It  is 
four  feet  three  inches  in  length,  and  made  of 
one  piece  of  wood.    In  general  shape  it  re- 
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Bembles  the  bow  of  the  Andam&ns,  thoueh 
it  is  uot  of  such  gigantic  dimeDsions.  In  tne 
middle  the  wood  la  roundod,  so  as  to  form  a 
handle  whit^h  ia  nearly  four  inches  In  cir- 
cumference. From  the  handle  to  the  tips, 
the  wood  is  gradually  flalteacd  and  widened 
for  about  fourteen  inches,  where  it  is  just 
two  inches  wide.  From  this  point  it  grad- 
uaily  lessens  again  to  tlie  tip,  which  is 
luunded  and  thickened,  so  as  to  receive  the 
notch  for  tlic  string. 

Were  no  addition  made  to  the  bow  it  would 
still  be  a  very  powerful  weapon,  but  the 
maker  has  not  been  satisfied  with  the  simple 
wood,  and  has  streugtheued  it  with  a  wonder- 
fully complex  arrangement  of  sti-inge  made 
of  twisted  sinews.  In  my  specimen  there 
are  rather  more  than  fifty  of  these  strings, 
which  are  laid  on  the  bow  and  interwoven 
with  each  otiier  in  a  manner  ho  strong  and 
neat,  that  the  mast  skilful  sailor  might  be 
envious  ofsuch  apiece  of  handiwork.  Each 
of  these  strings  is  double,  the  two  strands 
being  about  as  large  as  thin  whipcord,  and 
when  seen  aj^ainst  the  light  they  are  quite 
translucent. 

They  are  put  on  in  the  following  manner. 
Two  deep  notches,  parallel  to  the  line  of  the 
bow,  are  made  at  each  lip,  these  notches 
serving  two  purposes  :  first,  the  reception  of 
the  boiv-striugs,  and  next  the  support  of  the 
strengthening  strings.  Eight  of  thestrings. 
mi^asiiring  about  eleven  feet  in  length,  have . 
been  tioubhid,  the  loop  passed  over  the  tip  of  [ 
the  how,  and  the  strings  led  along  the  back 
over  the  eorrcsimnding  notch  at  the  other 
tip,  and  brought  back  to  the  middle.  Tliese 
strings  lie  parallel  to  each  other,  and  form 
a  flat  belt  from  one  end  of  tlic  bow  to  the 
other.  About  an  inch  below  the  ti|>,  three 
other  sets  of  strings  are  fastened  in  a  some- 
what similar  manner,  so  that  four  distinct 


Even  these  have  not  sufltced  the 
who  has  added  six  more  lavers  ttartii 
the  widest  and  flattest  part  of  the  bow, 
nearly  three  feet  of  the  centre  of  the ' 
are  strengthened  by  no  leu  thu 
layers  of  sinew  strings.  Brrefeiria 
illustration,  the  reader  will'  iierceiTc 
treme  ingenuity  with  which  the  itri 
laid  on  the  bow.  so  that  whether  the 
be  bent  or  unstrung,  thev  ill  ktc 
places.  So  Grmlyare  theylaBhedtoi 
that  even  when  it  is  unstrung  tluji 
tight  as  harp  strings. 

The  string  of  the  bow  is  made  oTt 
material  as  those  which  strengthen  il 
and  in  consequence  of  the  vervsrea;! 
of  the  material,  it  is  much  thinner) 
string  of  an  ordinary  archer's  bu< 
made  of  two  strands,  each  stmiid  b^ 
as  large  as  the  back  strings. 

By  referring  to  iltustmtion  Na  ? 
next  page,  a  good  idea  can  be  ^aine 
singular.y  ingenious  weapon.  ,Vi 
bow  is  seen  as  it  appears  when  sinii 
giving  BSection  of  the  wood.  Ai  ii 
enlarged  representation  ofonvc n<ir't 
so  as  to  show  the  manner  in  ^vllL<.'ll  i 
ous  sets  ot  strings  arc  fastencl.  Ai 
per  part  are  seen  the  strings  whi 
the  first  layer,  passing  over  tlie  i-n 
bow,  and  filling  up  the  notch  in  vl 
lie.  Just  below  the  tip  come  ib.>« 
third  sets,  which  pass  down  the  Inh 
they  are  met  by,  and  interwiv.^o  i 
remainder  of  the  strings,  the  nin-k 
Ixiing  gathered  in  the  rope  nirb  i 
buUding.  This  beautiful  weapon  t 
to  my  collection  by  Lieut,  Pusi^y,  R 

Tlie  arrows  are  of  various  kinds,  a 
to  the  object  for  which  they  arr  i 
That  which  is  used  for  ordiu'ari'  ore 
shown  in  the  uppermost  figuri'  <>f 
tration.  It  is  two  feet  three  inches  i 
^ud  is  headed  with  bone. 


There  is  a  peculiarity  about  these  arrows 
which  is  worthy  of  notice.  Some  time  ago 
an  arrow  was  patented  in  England,  which 
had  the  feathers  placed  spirally  upon  the  end 
of  the  shaft,  so  as  to  giveit  a  rapidiv  revolv- 
ing movement  when  discharged  from  the 
how.    The  principle  was  exactlv  that  of  the 


thos 


which  is  applied  to  steam' vessels;  and 
housed  the  arrow  acknowledged  that 


the  spiral  setting  of  the  feathers   i 
increased  the  power  of  flight,  but  enabled 
the  archer  to  drive  his  Mtow  tt\ioa^  ttve 


wind  with  greater  ease  and  certai 
could  be  obtained  with  the  ordinar 
ered  arrow.  There  is  a  veryoM  5»; 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  s-im 
is  the  case  with  the  arrow  in  quct 
savages  of  Northern  America  hnvinj 
the  same  principle  long  aeo.  In  ib<- 
thcfeathersareset  spiral^'.  wilhslK 
and  there  is  really  no  difference  bet 
weapon  of  the  savage  and  the  toy  rf 
tion,  than  the  greater  neatness  UK 
fixush  of  the  latter. 
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lower  figure  represents  the  arrow 
is  used  for  killing  fish.    In  this  weap- 

poiut  is  also  or  hone,  but  is  very 
oiigor,  and  is  double,  the  two  halves 
!!;▼  considerably  from  each  other,  and 
burbed  on  the  inner  surface.  It  is 
lashed  to  the  shaft,  and  their  diver- 
.8  ^iven  by  means  of  two  pegs,  which 
von  between  the  shaft  and  tlie  two 
18  of  the  point.  If  a  fish  be  struck  by 
genious  weapon,  it  cannot  possibly 
the  elastic  points  contracting  vio- 
itiil  holding  the  fish  between  them, 
worthy  of  notice  that  a  police  spear 
xactly  on  the  same  principle  is  used 
Malays.  It  consists  of  a  handle  some 
*et.»t  long,  from  the  end  of  which  pro- 
ro  diverging  points.  The  inner  side 
1  point  is  armed  with  a  row  of  very 
>arb8,  all  directed  backward.  Thorns 
»u  used  for  this  purpose.  Should  a 
al  try  to  escape,  the  police  officer  has 

thrust  his  spear  against  the  back  of 
n'»  neck,  when  he  is  at  once  a  pris- 
he  barbed  points  effectually  prevent- 
Q  from  escaping,  even  should  the  offi- 
tp  his  weapon.  The  zoological  reader 
imeniber  that  the  teeth  of  the  snake 

many  fish  —  the  pike,  for  example  — 

on  t'xactly  the  same  principle. 
Boinc  specimens  the  head  is  fitted 
r  on  the  shaft,  and  connected  with  it 
ans  of  a  string,  which  is  wound  spi- 
round  it,  and  wlien  the  fish  is  struck 
tad  is  shaken  off*  the  shall,  which 
I  both  as  a  drag  to  aid  in  tiring  the 
lud  as  a  float  by  which  its  presence 
be  indicated. 

t  most  ingenious  of  these  arrows  is 
for  shooting  seals  and  the  larger  fish, 
I  very  elaborate ly  constructed.  It  meas- 
ibout  four  feet  in  length,  and  is  almost 
Ting  of  the  name  of  harpoon  rather  than 
r. 

B  nhaft  is  made  of  very  light  wood,  and 
nt  iis  thick  as  a  man's  finger.  At  the 
md  it  is  feathered  in  the  usual  manner, 
I  the  other  it  is  terminated  by  a  pear- 
d  piere  of  bone  an  inch  in  diameter  at 
licKest  part.  Into  the  end  of  this  bone 
ed  a  small  conical  hole,  which  receives 
Hid.  This  is  also  made  of  bone,  and 
f  small  in  comparison  with  the  arrow, 

furnished  with  two  deeply  cut  barbs. 

the  case  with  all  harpoon  weapons, 
tad  is  connected  with  the  shaft  by  a 
ut  in  this  case  there  .is  a  peculiarity 
the  lino  and  its  mode  of  attachment. 
ead  of  being  a  mere  double-strand 

it  is  made  of  a  number  of  fibres  ar- 
l  in  three  strands,  and  plaited,  not 
I  together,  so  as  to  form  a  flat  line, 

possesses  enormous  strength  com- 
with  ^reat  elasticit^v  and  small  size. 
ode  of  attachment  is  as  ingenious  as 
!tho<l  of  manufacture.  The  line  is  a 
one,  measuring  twelve  feet  in  length. 


The  line  is  first  doubled,  the  loop  is  put 
through  a  hole  in  the  point  and  over  the 
head,  so  as  to  secure  it,  and  the  two  halves 
of  the  line  are  then  lashed  together  about 
eighteen  inches  from  the  point  One  end  is 
then  fastened  to  the  arrow  just  below  the 
feathers,  and  the  other  to  the  shaft  just 
above  the  bone  tip.  The  object  of  this  ar- 
rangement is  evident.  As  soon  as  a  seal  is 
struck,  it  dashes  off*,  shaking  the  shaft  from 
the  barbed  head,  which  remains  in  its  body. 
Were  the  line  simply  tied  to  the  end  of  the 
shaft,  the  wounded  creature  would  easily  drag 
it  through  the  water.  But,  as  the  line  is  fas- 
tened to  each  end  of  the  shaft  and  to  the 
head  besides,  when  the  latter  transfixes 
a  seal  it  is  separated  from  the  shaft,  and 
the  shaft  is  drawn  crosswise  through  the 
water,  presenting  so  «:reat  a  resistance  that 
the  seal  becomes  exhausted  with  its  una- 
vailing struggles,  and  comes  to  the  surface, 
where  it  is  despatched  with  a  second  or  third 
weapon. 

Besides  the  haipoon  and  fish  arrow,  these 
people  also  use  the  hook  (see  page  1357), 
which  is  quite  as  ingenious  in  its  wa^  as 
the  implements  which  have  been  described. 
The  body  of  the  hook  is  of  wood,  and  is  ex- 
actly in  the  shape  of  the  capital  letter  U. 
The  point  bends  slightly  outward,  and  is 
charred  at  the  tip  to  render  it  harder.  It  is 
also  defended  and  strengthened  by  a  band 
of  very  tough  vegetable  fibre,  which  covers 
it  for  about  three  inches.  The  barb  is  a 
piece  of  bone,  about  dye  inches  in  length, 
sharpened  like  a  needle  at  the  point  This 
barb  is  not  attached  to  the  point,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  generality  of  hooks,  but  is 
fastened  to  the  shank,  and  is  so  long  that 
its  tip  reaches  to  the  middle  of  the  hook. 

At  first  sight  this  seems  a  very  inadequate 
arrangement  for  securing  fish,  and  looks  as 
if  the  creature  could  ea.sily  slip  off  the  un- 
guarded point  If,  however,  the  hook,  which 
IS  a  very  large  one,  be  tested,  it  will  be  found 
astonishingly  efficacious.  If  the  point  be  in- 
serted between  the  fingers,  as  it  would  be 
inserted  into  the  jaws  of  a  fish,  and  then 
brought  upward,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
sharj)  barb  effectually  prevents  the  hook 
from  being  withdrawn. 

There  is  one  effect  of  this  mode  of  fixing 
the  barb  which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
intended.  Should,  by  any  accident,  the  line 
become  entangled  with  the  hook,  and  re- 
verse it,  the  fish  is  quite  as  secure,  the  long, 
straight  barb  forming  a  second  hook,  to  whicn 
it  is  transferred.  The  body  of  this  hook  is 
made  of  the  Douglas  pine,  and  it  is  brought 
into  shape  by  steaming.  The  hook  is  chiefly 
used  for  catching  the  halibut,  as,  for  some 
reason,  the  Ahts  will  not  use  a  steel  hook  in 
the  capture  of  this  fish. 

There  is  plenty  of  game,  both  large  and 
small,  in  these  regions,  though  the  chase  is 
in  all  cases  a  severe  one,  ana  tests  not  onlY 
the  skill  but  the  eTxdxxxaii^^  ol  >i}ti^  V>xii\ftx. 
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There  is,  for  example,  the  black  bear,  which 
is  a  most  valuable  animal,  its  fur  being  used 
for  clothing,  and  its  tlesn  for  food.  Bear 
hunting  is  not  carried  on  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  but  is  generally  followed  toward  the 
end  of  autumn,  when  the  bears  arc  fat,  and 
about  to  enter  their  winter  quarters.  Some- 
times the  Ahts  wait  until  the  bear  has  gone 
into  retirement,  and  then  spear  it  in  its  win- 
ter home.  Traps  are  in  ^reat  favor,  because 
they  do  not  spoil  the  skin.  They  are  very 
simple;  the  trap  consisting  of  a  tree  trunk 
heavily  loaded  with  stones,  and  suspended 
at  one  end  over  the  animaKs  track.  It  is 
kei)t  in  position  by  a  trigger,  to  which  is 
attached  a  slight  rope  crossing  the  track. 
It  is  always  placed  in  some  spot  where  a 
large  stunip  or  the  root  of  a  fallen  tree  al- 
lows the  trap  to  be  set  without  disturbing 
the  appearance  of  the  track. 

Then  there  are  one  or  two  deer,  the  lar- 
gest of  which  is  the  wapiti,  commonly  but 
erroneously  called  the  elk.  The  hunter 
generally  takes  it  by  following  its  track,  and 
stalkin;*  it  jis  it  feeds,  when  the  powerful 
bow  drives  an  arrow  to  its  heart.  The  skill 
of  the  hunter  is  shown  as  much  after  the 
deer  is  dead  as  during  the  actual  chase. 
Captain  M:ivn(;  mentions  that  he  has  seen  a 
wapiti  killecl,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it 
has  been  skinned,  the  whole  of  the  flesh  re- 
m(/ved  from  the  bones,  and  the  skin  con- 
verted into  moccasins.  The  natives  hnve 
rather  a  strange  way  of  carrying  the  meat. 
At  their  lirst  halt  after  killing  a  deer,  they 
cut  the  meat  into  pieces  two^or  three  inches 
square,  transfix  them  with  a  long  stick,  and 
carry  the  stick  upon  their  shoulder,  every 
now  and  then  ])ulling  off  a  piece  and  eating 
it  as  they  go  along.  In  ttiis  manner  the 
flesh  of  a  deer  vanishes  in  a  wonderfullv 
short  time.  Verv  little  meat  is  preserved, 
the  Ahts  generally  eating  it  as  soon  as  the 
animal  is  killed. 

As  to  th(j  tish,  there  are  so  many  that  only 
one  or  two  can  be  mentioned.  The  salmon 
is  the  fish  that  seems  to  be  the  most  valued 
by  these  fish-(;atin«j  tribes,  and  it  is  caught, 
as  with  us,  in  a  variety  of  wavs.  Sometimes 
the  natives  use  a  ratlier  curious  lish  spear, 
about  fifteen  feet  long  in  the  shaft,  and  with 
a  double  head,  made  of  wapiti  bone.  The 
head  is  only  slightly  fixed  in  the  shaft,  to 
which  it  is  attached  by  a  line,  as  in  the  harpoim 
arrow  already  described.  Should  the  fish  be 
a  very  heavy  one,  the  hunter  merely  ties  to 
the  line  a  number  of  inflated  bladders,  and 
causes  it  to  tire  itself  by  useless  struggles 
before  he  risks  the  fracture  of  the  line  or  loss 
of  the  barbc^d  head,  one  or  both  of  which 
events  would  probably  happen  if  he  were  to 
try  to  secure  a  fresh  and  powerful  fish. 

Sometimes,  when  the  fish  are  plentiful, 
they  are  caught  by  dropping  among  them  a 
stick  armed  with  barbed  points,  and  jerking 
it  upward  sharply,  until  it  impales  a  fish  on 
one  or  other  of  these  points. 


"  Burning  the  water "  is  employed  in 
catching  smmon,  and  is  carried  on  by  two 
natives,  one  of  whom  paddles  the  canoe,  whfle 
the  other  stands  in  the  bow,  where  a  tardi 
is  kept  burning,  and  strikes  the  fish  as  they 
glide  through  Uie  water.  Mr.  Sproat  men- 
tions that  a  single  canoe  has  been  known 
to  bring  back  forty  fine  salmon  as  the  result 
of  a  day^s  fishing.  Salmon  traps  are  aim 
employed.  These  are  made  after  a  fashion 
closely  resembling  that  of  the  eel-traps  used 
in  this  country.  They  are  double  l^ketB, 
externallv  cylindrical,  and  arc  set  with  their 
mouths  directed  down  the  stream.  When 
the  fish  try  to  pass  up  the  stream  they  enter 
the  basket,  and,  as  the  inner  basket  is  Terr 
much  shorter  than  the  other,  shaped  like  a 
sugar-loaf,  the  salmon  finds  itself  imprisoned 
between  them.  Somcof  these  baskets  meas- 
ure as  much  as  twenty  feet  in  length,  snd 
five  feet  in  diameter,  so  that  they  will  con- 
tain a  considerable  number  of  fish. 

One  of  the  oddest  fishing  instruments  ii 
that  by  which  the  herring  is  caught.  Tlii» 
is  a  pole  about  ten  feet  in  length,  flattened 
at  one  end  like  the  blade  of  an  oar,  ud 
armed  along  the  edge  with  projecting  spikei. 
AVhen  the  hsherman  gets  among  a  shcNdof 
herrings,  he  plunges  his  pole  into  the  mm 
of  fish,  draws  it  through  them  with  a  pecnK 
iar  movement  of  the  arms,  so  as  to  transfix 
the  herrin«^s  on  the  spikes,  and  then  shakes 
them  into  his  boat.  By  this  mode  of  fishii^ 
which  is  called  "  herring-raking,'*'  ^reat  nnrii- 
hers  of  fish  are  taken,  as  well  i\s  by  the  nei. 
which  is  ingeniously  made  fn)m  fibre  ob- 
tained from  a  native  nettle,  which  reaches 
eiglit  or  ten  feet  in  height 

The  Ahts  are  such  keen  fishermen  thst 
they  will  often  endanger  the  safety  of  their 
canoes  by  the  quantity  of  fish  with  whieb 
they  will  heap  them,  so  that  the  gunwales  an 
sunk  within  an  inch  or  so  of  tlie  watei^ 
edge.  In  calm  weather  they  can  mansge 
well  enough,  even  with  sucH  a  burden  •> 
this;  but  if  the  wind  should  get  up  before 
they  can  reach  the  shore,  the  danger  is  very 
great  Should  such  an  event  happen,  these 
enterprising  fishermen  will  not  throw  their 
cargo  overboard  to  save  the  boat,  but  will 
fasten  all  the  the  spare  fioat«  round  the  cs- 
noe,  so  as  to  keep  it  from  sinking  even  if 
it  be  filled  with  water. 

There  is  scarcely  any  end  to  the  use  which 
is  made  by  the  Ahts  of  these  floats,  and 
with  their  aid  they  will  attack  and  conquer 
even  the  gigantic  whale.  The  foUowin^ 
account  of  their  mode  of  whale  fishing  ii 
written  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Sproat: — "  A  wlSle- 
chase  is  an  affair  of  some  moment.  Tte 
kind  of  whale  commonly  seen  on  the  coast 
was  described  by  «in  old  whaling  skipper  as 
*  finni?r,'  in  which  there  is  not  niucli  oil.  The 
season  for  fishing  whales  commences  about 
the  end  of  May  or  in  June.  Many  whales 
are  killed  every  season  by  the  isSTitinahliy 
who  live  principally  on  the  seaboard  near 
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Barclay  or  Nitinaht's  Sound.  This  tribe 
has  a  custom,  which  I  have  not  observed 
elsewhere,  of  separating  during  spring  and 
summer  into  small  parties,  each  under  a 
separate  head,  but  all  still  continuing  under 
the  chieftaincy  of  the  principal  chief  of  the 
tribe. 

"'Months  beforehand  preparations  are 
made  for  the  whale  fishing,  which  is  consid- 
ered almost  a  sacred  season.  I  particularly 
noticed  this  circumstance  from  having,  in 
my  boyhood,  heard  of  the  Manx  custom,  in 
which  all  the  crews  of  the  herring  fleet  in- 
voke a  blessing  before  ^shooting'  their  her- 
ring-nets. ThtHionor  of  using  the  harpoon  in 
an  Aht  tribe  is  enjoyed  but  oy  few,  —  about 
a  dozen  in  the  tribe, — who  inherit  the  privi- 
lege. Instances,  however,  ai*e  known  of  the 
privilege  having  been  acquired  by  merit. 

"  Eight  or  nine  men,  selected  by  the  har- 
pooner,  form  the  crew  of  his  canoe.  For 
several  moons  before  the  fishing  begins, 
these  men  are  compelled  to  abstain  from 
ttieir  usual  food:  they  live  away  fn)m  their 
wives,  wash  their  bodies  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  and  rub  their  skins  with  twigs  or  a 
rough  stone.  If  a  canoe  is  damaged  or  cap- 
sized by  a  whale,  or  any  accident  happens 
during  the  fishing  season,  it  is  ai^sumed  that 
fiome  of  the  cri^w  have  failed  in  their  pre- 
paratory oflfict'S.  and  a  very  strict  inquirj'  is 
instituted  by  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe. 
Witnesses  are  examined, and  an  investigation 
made  into  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  accused 
persons.  Should  any  inculpatory  circum- 
stance appear,  the  (lelinquent  is  severely 
dealt  with,  and  is  often  deprived  of  his 
rank  and  jilaced  under  a  ban  for  months. 

"  When  the  whales  approach  the  coast, 
the  fishermen  are  out  all  day,  let  the  .vind 
blow  high  or  not.  The  canoes  have  dif- 
ferent cruisini::  grounds,  some  little  dis- 
tance apart  The  Indian  whaling  gear  con- 
sists of  harpoons,  lines,  inflated  seal-skins, 
and  wooden  or  bone  spears.  The  harpoon 
18  often  made  of  a  piece  of  the  iron  hoop  of 
an  ale  cask,  cut  with  a  chisel  into  the  shape 
of  a  liari)oon  blade,  two  barbs  fashioned 
from  the  tips  of  deer-horns  being  affixed  to 
tills  blade  with  gum.  Close  to  the  harpoon 
the  line  is  of  deer  sinews.  To  this  the  main 
line  is  attached,  which  is  generally  made  of 
cedar  twigs  laid  together  as  thick  as  a  three- 
inc!i  ropo.  Largo  inflated  skins  are  fastened 
to    tlii.i    line    about  twelve   feet  fVom  the 


harpoon.     The  weapon  itself  is  then^  tied 
slightly  to  a  yew  handle  ten  feet  long. 

"  On  getting  close,  the  harpooner,  from 
the  bow  of  his  canoe,  throws  his  harpoon  at 
the  whale  with  full  force.  As  soon  as  the 
barb  entere,  the  fastening  of  the  wooden 
handle,  being  but  slight,  breaks,  and  be- 
comes detached  from  the  line.  The  natives 
raise  a  yell,  and  the  a\  hale  dives  quickly,  but 
the  seal-skins  impede  his  movements.  Very 
long  lengths  of  line  are  kept  in  the  canoes, 
and  sometimes  the  lines  from  several  canoes 
are  joined.  On  the  re-appearance  of  the 
whale  on  the  surface,  he  is  attacked  from 
the  nearest  canoe;  ana  thus,  finally,  forty  or 
fifty  large  buoys  are  attached  to  his  body. 
He  struggles  violently  for  a  time,  and  beats 
and  lashes  the  water  m  all  directions,  until, 
weakened  by  loss  of  blood,  and  fatigued  by 
his  exertions,  he  ceases  to  struggle,  and  the 
natives  despatch  him  with  their  snort  spears. 
The  whale  is  then  taken  in  tow  by  the  whole 
fleet  of  canoes,  the  crews  yelling  and  sing- 
ing, and  keeping  time  with  their  paddles. 

"Sometimes,  after  being  harpooned,  the 
whale  escapes,  and  takes  ropes,  harpoons, 
seal-skins,  and  everything  with  him.  Should 
he  die  from  his  wounds,  and  be  found  by 
another  tribe  at  sea,  or  oii  shore  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  finders,  the  instru- 
ments are  returned  to  the  losers,  with  a  large 
l)iece  of  the  fish  as  a  present.  Many  dis- 
I)ute8  arise  betw ein  tribes  on  the  finding  of 
dead  whales  near  the  undefined  boundaries 
of  the  tribal  territories.  If  the  quarrel  is- 
serious,  all  intercourse  ceases,  trade  is  for- 
bidden, and  war  is  threatened.  By  and  by,. 
when  the  loss  of  trade  is  felt,  negotiation  is 
tried.  An  envoy  is  selected  who  is  of  high- 
rank  in  his  own  tribe,  and,  if  possible,  con- 
nected with  the  other  tribe  by  marriage. 
He  is  usually  a  quiet  man  of  fluent  speech. 
Wearing  white  eagle  feathers  in  his  head- 
dress as  a  mark  of  peace,  he  departs  in  a 
smcill  canoe.  Only  one  female  attendant, 
generally  an  old  blave,  accom]'anies  him,  to 
assist  in  paddling,  as  the  natives  never  risk 
two  men  on  such  occasions.  The  envoy's 
return  is  anxiously  awaited.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  first  proposition  is  rejected.  Ob- 
jections, references,  counter  proposals,  fre- 
quently make  three  or  four  embassies  neces- 
sary before  the  question  can  be  settled.  By 
that  time  the  blubber  must  be  very  ran- 
cid." 


Canob  of  the  Ahts.    (See  page  1362.) 
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The  canoes  in  which  the  Aht  tribes  make 
their  expeditions  are  carved  out  of  solid 
wood.  The  tree  which  is  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  a  kind  of  cedar  (Thuja  giganUa)^ 
which  flourishes  by  the  sea.  When  a  native 
wishes  to  make  a  canoe,  he  looks  out  for  a 
good  tree  as  near  as  possible  to  the  water, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  comrade,  cut.s 
it  down.  Now  that  he  has  European  tools, 
he  can  fell  a  tree  with  some  rapidity,  but  in 
the  olden  times,  when  his  sole  tool  w^as  a 
sort  of  chisel  made  of  wapiti  horn,  it  was  a 
very  slow  ptocess  indeed.  The  only  way  of 
usin<j  this  primitive  instrument  was  by  plac- 
ing Uie  c»ige  of  the  chisel  against  the  tree, 
and  striking  the  butt  with  a  heavy  stone, 
shaped  something  like  a  (^umb-bell. 

The  tree  being  felled,  the  bark  is  stripped 
off,  and  the  trunk  split  lenjjthwise  by  wedj^es. 
The  next  process  is  to  hollow  out  tlie  inside, 
which  is  done  entirely  by  hand,  fire  not 
beinir  '.mployed,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
snva'^e  tribes.  The  outside  is  then  dubbed 
down  to  the  proper  thickness  by  means  of 
an  adze  formed  of  a  large  mussel-shell  fixed 
in  a  handle.  In  this  work  the  natives  use 
no  measuring  tools,  but  trust  entirely  Xo  the 
eye;  yet  their  work  is  so  true  that,  when  the 
boat  IS  completed,  it  sits  lightly  on  the  water, 
and  is  well  balanced.  Any  of  my  readers 
who  have  made  even  a  toy'  boat  will  appre- 
ciate the  difficulty  of  this  task. 

In  about  three  weeks  or  so  the  canoe  is 


a  more  difficult  business,  namely,  the  bring- 
ing it  into  the  peculiar  shape  which  the 
Ahts  think  to  be  the  best  Tliis  is  done  bj 
filling  the  canoe  with  water,  and  throi\ing 
redhot  stones  into  it  till  the  water  boili 
This  part  of  the  process  is  continued  for  a 
considerable  time,  until  the  wood  is  quite 
soft,  find  then  a  number  of  crosspieces  are 
driven  into  the  interior,  so  as  to  force  the 
canoe  into  its  proper  shape,  which  it  retains 
ever  afterward. 

While  the  canoe  is  still  soft  and  compara^ 
tively  pliant,  several  slight  crosspieces  are 
inserted,  so  as  to  counteract  any  tendency 
toward  warping.  The  outside  of  the  vessel 
is  next  hardened  by  fire,  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  also  to  pre- 
vent it  from  cracking  when  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Lastly,  the  bow  and  stem  pieces  are 
fixed  to  the  canoe,  and  the  interior  is  painted 
of  some  brilliant  color,  usually  rea.  The 
outside  is  generally  quite  black  and  highly 

f)olished,  tliis  effect  bein<:  produced  by  rub- 
)ing  it  plentifully  with  oil  after  the  fife  has 
done  its  work.  Lastly,  a  pattern  of  some 
kind  is  generally  painted  on  the  bow  and 
stern. 

The  figure  on  page  1361  will  give  the  reader 
a  good  idea  of  the  form  of  this  canoe.  It  is 
drawn  from  a  large  model  brought  from 
Vancouver's  Island  by  Lieut  Pusey,  and 
added  by  him  to  my  collection.  In  this 
specimen  the  patterns  at  the  bow  and  stem 


roughly  hewn  and  hollowed,  and  then  comes  are  red  and  blue.    As  is  mostly  the  case  with 
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canoes  made  by  savages,  there  is  no  keel  to 
the  boat 

The  paddle  bv  which  the  canoe  is  pro- 
pelled is  a  singularly  ingenious  one,  combin- 
ing the  three  qualities  of  lightness,  elastic- 
ity, and  strength  to  a  really  remarkable 
extent  The  paddle  represented  in  tig.  1  of 
illustration  No.  6,  on  page  1357,  is  one  of  the 
specimens  in  my  collection.  It  is  four  feet 
six  inches  in  length,  and  the  blade  is  about 
six  inches  wide  at  the  broadest  part  It  is 
shaped  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  part 
where  it  is  grasped  by  the.  left  hand  being 
nearly  cylindrical,  and,  then  widening  grad- 
ually until  it  forms  the  blade.  At  this  part 
it  is  very  thin  —  so  thin,  in  fact,  that  it 
seems  scarcely  able  to  bear  tlie  sti*ain  that 
is  put  upon  it  when  the  paddler  urges  his 
canoe  swifllv  over  the  water. 

The  lightness  of  such  a  paddle  is  wonder- 
ful. The  specimen  which  is  figured  in  the 
illustration  only  weighs  eighteen  ounces, 
being  hardh'  half  the  weight  of  a  similarly 
sized  New  Zealand  paddle.  The  reader  will 
notice  the  peculiar  handle.  This  is  made  in 
order  to  suit  the  mode  of  paddling.  When 
the  Aht  gtjts  into  his  canoe,  he  grasps  the 
paddle  with  his  left  hand  about  eighteen 
inches  from  the  end,  and  places  his  right 
hand  upon  the  crosspiece  that  serves  as  a 
liandle.  The  left  hand  thus  acts  as  a  ful- 
crum ;  upon  the  right  hand  works  the  lev- 
erage of  the  paddle.  Beside  this  paddle  is 
figured  another  from  the  Solomon  Islands, 
in  order  to  show  how  two  totally  distinct 
races  of  mankind  have  hit  upon  Ihe  same 
invention.  There  is  even  a  similarity  in 
the  form  of  their  canoes,  as  well  as  in  the 
shape  of  their  paddles. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  blade  of 
the  paddle  is  covered  with  a  pattern  which 
extends  some  way  up  the  handle..  This  is 
the  work  of  the  women,  who  take  upon 
themselves  the  decoration  of  the  paddles 
after  their  husbands  have  shaped  them. 
The  colors  employed  are  generally  black  and 
red,  the  latter  hue  being  obtained  by  a  prep- 
aration of  annatto.  In  this  particular  spec- 
imen. Hid  is  the  chief  color,  the  large  oval 
marks  on  the  side  of  the  blade  and  on  the 
handle  being  red,  while  the  more  intricate 
pattern  on  the  blade  is  drawn  in  black. 

No  matter  what  may  be  the  color  of  the 
paddle,  the  pattern  is' always  of  the  same 
character.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  it  is  really  a  conventional  mode  of  de- 
picting the  human  face,  such  as  is  seen  upon 
the  work  of  many  extinct  races  of  mankind  ; 
and  although  at  a  first  glance  the  semblance 
may  not  be  seen,  it  is  evident  to  a  practised 
observer,  and  is,  moreover,  quite  in  charac- 
ter with  other  works  of  art  found  of  these 
people. 

The  bfoad,  flat,  sharp-edged  blade  of  the 
paddle  is  often  used  for  other  purposes  be- 
sides propelling  the  canoe.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  the  Ahts  will  not  throw 


overboard  their  cargo  offish,  no  nritter  how 
high  the  waves  may  roll,  or  how  deeply  the 
canoe  may  be  loaded.  They  watch  carefully 
for  the  waves,  and  if  one  of  them  comes  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  would  dash  inboard, 
they  have  the  art  of  cutting  it  in  two  with  a 
blow  from  the  edge  of  the  paddle^  and  caus- 
ing it  to  rty  harmlessly  over  the  little  vessel. 

Both  in  making  canoes  and  in  other  work 
where  holes  have  to  be  bored,  the  Ahts 
make  use  of  a  simple  drill,  formed  from  the 
bone  of  a  bird,  fixed  in  a  wooden  handle. 
When  it  is  used,  the  shaft  is  taken  between 
the  two  hands,  the  point  placed  on  the  ob- 
ject to  be  bored,  and  the  hands  moved  swift- 
ly backward  and  forward  until  the  hole  is 
made.  In  the  same  manner,  bv  using  a 
stick  instead  of  a  drill,  fire  is  prodiiced,  pre- 
cisely as  is  done  by  the  Kaffirs. 

The  skill  of  the  paddlers  is  wonderful.  Mr. 
Sproat  mentions  the  escape  of  an  Aht  In- 
dian who  had  committed  several  murders, 
and  had  contrived  to  escape  from  custody. 
Finding  the  place  where  he  had  concealed 
himself,  a  party  set  out  to  recapture  him, 
and  discovered  him  running  across  the  snow 
to  gain  the  shelter  of  a  wood.  Had  he 
reached  it  he  would  have  been  safe,  so  one 
of  the  pursuers  chased  him,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  disadvantage  of  wearing  shoes, 
which  soon  became  clogced  by  the  snow, 
succeeded  in  gaining  on  him,  the  Ahts  be- 
ing, as  has  already  been  remarked,  veiT  poor 
runners. 

The  man  soon  perceived  that  he  was  no 
match  for  his  pursuer  in  running,  and  so, 
abandoning  his  intention  of  reaching  the 
wood,  he  turned  sharply  ofl'  toward  the  river, 
flung  off  his  blanket,  and  leaped  into  the 
stream.  Presently  he  was  seen  making  his 
way  toward  a  canoe  which  was  made  fast  to 
a  drift  tree  in  the  river,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  reached  it,  looked  eagerly  into  it  to  see 
if  there  were  a  paddle,  scrambled  into  the 
boat,  cast  it  ofi*,  and  paddled  away.  Mean- 
while two  of  his  pursuers  had  got  into  a 
canoe,  and  were  paddling  after  him,  so  that 
when  he  cast  the  boat  loose  they  were  not 
more  than  twenty  yards  from  him.  It  was, 
however,  quite  enou<jh  for  the  fugitive,  who 
forced  his  canoe  up  tiie  stream  with  a  power 
and  rapidity  which  soon  increased  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  boats,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  his  pursuers,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  bank  nearly  fifty  yards  ahead 
of  them.  ^  s  soon  as  he  reached  the  shore, 
he  jumped  out  of  the  canoe,  and  dashed  into 
the  wood,  where  it  was  useless  to  follow 
him. 

Several  times  during  the  struggle  Mr. 
Sproat  had  the  man  covered  with  his  revol- 
ver, but  the  skill,  grace,  and  strength  of  the 
fugitive  were  so  admirable,  that,  much  to  the 
discontent  of  bis  companions,  he  would  not 
fire.  He  remarks  that  in  such  a  chase  as 
this  a  white  man  has  no  chance  with  an  Aht, 
but  that  in  a  long  race  on  the  sea  the  white 
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man  will  win,  his  powers  of  endurance  ex- 
r^eding  those  of  the  savage. 

The  possession  of  a  canoe  is  an  object  of 
much  ambition  among  the  Ahts,  as  it  con- 
fers unon  them  a  sort  of  distinction,  and  is 
looked  upon  much  lus  is  the  possession  of  a 
carriage  among  ourselves.  Each  canoe  is 
furnished  with  a  baling  instrument,  which 
is  always  miule  of  wood.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
large  spoon,  the  bowl  being  angular,  and 
shaped  something  like  the  gable  of  a  house. 

The  domestic  manners  of  the  Ahts  are, 
from  Mr.  Sproat's  account,  very  interesting, 
and,  ;is  he  remarks,  if  any  one  onlv  knew 
their  strange  language  well,  and  had  the 
stomach  and  the  nose  to  live  among  them 
durin*;  the  winter  months,  he  would  obtiiin 
copious  information  respecting  them. 

Winter  is  the  time  mentioned,  because 
during  the  summer  the  men  are  generally 
dis])i»rsed  in  their  pursuit  of  gJime,  especially 
of  salmon,  which  they  drv  and  preserve  foV 
winter  use.  But  about  November  they  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  and  a  time  of  general 
feasting  and  enjoynnMit  sets  in.  Cooking 
goes  on  alhiay,  and  the  revellers  are  perpet- 
ually feiusting,  while  <luring  tim«>s  of  work 
they  only  eat  twice  in  the  day-,  namely,  in  the 
m«)rning  and  ev(;ning,  and  even  then  do  not 
eat  inucli  at  each  meal.  Fish  is  the  princi- 
pal article  of  their  diet,  and  dried  salmon  is 
the  food  which  is  most  plentiful,  though  they 
also  eat  the  tlesh  of  the  seal  and  the  whale 
whiiu  tln»y  (^an  get  it.  Of  late  years  the 
AhU  have  obtained  rice  and  molasses,  and 
apparently  with  a  bad  effect  upon  their 
health. 

Tlie  pots  in  which  the  food  is  cooked  are 
made  of  wood,  the  water  being  boiled,  not 
by  placing  the  ools  on  the  fire,  but  by  heat- 
ing stomas  red  not  and  throwing  them  into 
it.  Rude  as  this  mode  of  boiling  water  may 
seem,  it  is  in'.ich  more  rapid  and  effectual 
than  mii^fht  be  imagined,  which  will  account 
for  the  wide  spreading  of  the  custom.  In 
more  than  one  place,  when  the  white 
man  visited  the  natives  for  the  first  time, 
norhing  impressed  them  so  strongly  as  the 
fact  that,  wh(^n  he  boiled  water,  he  "put  tlie 
vessel  on  the  fire.  The  capability  of  making 
a  vesfsel  that  would  endure  such  treatment 
had,  in  th(;ir  eyes,  something  of  the  super- 
nnhiral. 

An  old  native  illustrated  well  the  astonish- 
mMit  which  they  th<;mselves  felt  when  they 
saw  a  kettle  placed  on  the  fire  for  the  first 
Mme.  lie  narrated  the  story  to  Mr.  Duntjan 
in  the  following  (piaint  but  forcible  lan- 
gua'jje:  —  "  The  strangers  landed,  and  beck- 
oned the  Indians  to  come  to  them  and  bring 
them  some  fish.  One  of  them  had  over  his 
shoulder  what  was  supposed  U)  be  only  a 
stick.  Presently  he  pomted  it  at  a  bird  that 
was  flying  past  — a  violent  'poo'  went  forth 
— down  came  the  bird  to  the  ground.  The 
Indians  died!     As  they  revived,  t^ey  ques- 


tioned each  other  as  to  their  state,  wfaetiier 
any  were  dead,  and  what  each  liad  felt. 

*^  The  whites  then  made  signs  for  a  fire 
to  be  lighted.  The  Indians  proceeded  at 
once  according  to  their  tedious  practice  of 
rubbinir  two  sticks  together.  The  strangers 
laughed,  and  one  of  them,  snatching  up  a 
handful  of  dry  grass,  struck  a  spark  into  a 
little  powder  placed  under  it.  Instantly, 
another  'poo'  and  a  bhizel  The  Indians 
died  I  After  this,  the  new-comers  wanted 
some  fish  boiled.  The  Indians  therefore  put 
the  fish  and  8(rmc  water  into  one  of  their 
square  wooden  buckets,  and  set  some  stoncH 
in  the  fire,  intending,  when  they  were  hot, 
to  Ciist  them  into  the  vessel,  and  thus  boil 
th^  food.  Tlie  whites  were  not  satisfied 
with  t'iis  way.  One  of  them  fetched  a  tin 
kettle  out  of  the  boat,  put  the  fish  and  some 
water  into  it,  and  then,  strange  to  8:13%  set  it 
on  the  fire.  The  Imlians  looked  on  witk 
astonishment.  However,  the  kirttle  did  noJ 
consume,  the  water  did  not  run  iF*o  the  fire. 
Then  ai^ain  the  Indians  died  I '' 

Sometimes  a  man  of  conseciuence  issues 
invitations  for  a  solemn  feast,  and  on  such 
an  occasion   he  seizes  the  opportunity  of 
showing  his  wealth  by  the  liberal  distribution 
of  presents,  every  individual  present  receiv- 
ing a  share  of  the  property.     Consequently, 
a  least  always  affords  a  scene  oi*  tlesiructioiL 
For  example.  Captain  Mayne  mentions  that 
at  one  feast  which  he  witnessed,  ho  recog- 
nize<l  three  sea-otter  skins,  for  one  of  which 
thirty  blankets  had  been  ofiered  and  refused. 
Yet,^  valuable  as  they  were,  they  were  cat 
up  into  little  pieces  about  three  inches  by  one, 
so  that  every  guest  might  have  a  piece.    As 
each  blanket  is  to  the  Aht  the    equivalent 
of  a  sovereign  among  ourselv(?.s,  the  amount 
of  waste  may  bo  imagined.  Mr.  Duncan,  the 
successful  missionary  among  these  people, 
relates  several  instjuices  of  the  waste  ot  prop- 
erty which  takes  place  l>oth  on   these  and 
other  occasions.     For  example,  a  chief  had 
just  built  a  house,  and  issued  invitations  for 
a  great  feast.    "  After  fejisting,  I  heard  he 
was  to  give  away  propertv  to  the  amount  of 
four  hundred  anil  eighty  blankets,  of  which 
one  hundred  and  eighty  were  his  own  prop- 
erty, and  the  three  hundred  were  to  be  sud- 
scril)ed  by  his  people. 

•'  On  tlie  first  day  of  the  feast,  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  property  to  be  given  lo  him 
was  exhibited  in  the  camp.  Ilundrcds  of 
yards  of  cotton  were  flapping  in  the  breeze, 
hung  from  house  to  house,  or  on  lines  put 
up  for  the  occasion.  Furs,  too,  were  nailed 
up  on  the  fronts  of  houses.  Those  who 
were  going  to  give  away  blankets  or  elk- 
skins  managed  to  get  a  bearer  for  ever}'  one, 
and  exhibite<l  them  by  making  the  persons 
walk  in  single  file  to  the  house  of  ^he  chief. 
On  the  next  day,  the  cotton  which  had  been 
hung  out  was  now  brought  on  the  beack,  at 
a  good  distance  from  the  chiefs  house,  and 
there  run  out  at  fUll  length,  and  a  number 
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of  bearers,  about  three  yards  apart,  bore  it 
triuiuphautly  away  from  the  giver  to  the 
receivers.  I  suppose  that  about  six  to  eight 
hundred  yards  were  thus  disposed  of. 

"  Alter  all  the  property  the  chief  is  to  re- 
ceive has  been  thus  openly  handed  to  him, 
a  day  or  two  is  taken  up  in  apportioning  it 
for  tresh  owners.  When  this  is  done,  all  the 
ehieis  and  their  families  are  called  together, 
and  each  receives  according  to  his  or  her 
position.  If,  however,  a  chiefs  wife  is  not 
descended  from  a  chiei,  she  has  no  share  in 
this  distribution,  nor  is  she  ever  invited  to 
the  same  feasts  as  her  husband.  Thus  do  the 
chiefs  and  their  people  go  on  reducing  them- 
selves to  poverty.  In  me  case  of  the  chiefs, 
however,  this  poverty  lasts  but  a  short  time; 
thev  are  soon  rei)lenished  from  the  next 
giving  away,  but  the  people  only  grow  rich 
again  accorcling  to  their  industry.  One  can- 
not but  pity  them,  while  one  laments  their 
foUy. 

^'  All  the  pleasure  these  poor  Indians  seem 
to  have  in  their  property  is  in  hoarding  it 
up  for  such  an  occasion  as  I  have  described. 
They  never  think  of  appropriating  what 
they  can  gather  to  enhance  their  comforts, 
but  arc  s:itis(ied  if  they  can  make  a  display 
like  this  now  and  then;  so  that  the  man  pos- 
sessing but  one  blanket  seems  to  be  as  well 
ofl' as  the  one  who  possesses  twenty;  and 
thus  it  is  that  there  is  avast  amount  of  dead 
stock  accumulated  in  the  camp,  doomed 
never  to  be  used,  but  only  now  and  then  to 
be  transferred  from  hand  to  hand  for  the 
mere  vanity  of  the  thing. 

"  There  is  another  way,  however,  in  which 
property  is  disposed  of  even  more  fool- 
ishly. If  a  person  be  insulted,  or  meet 
with  an  accident,  or  in  anv  way  suffers  an  in- 
jury, real  or  supposed,  eitfier  of  mind  or  body, 
Sroperty  must  at  once  be  sacrificed  to  avoid 
isgrace.  A  number  of  blankets,  shirts,  or 
cotton,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person, 
is  torn  into  small  pieces,  and  carried  off." 

Sometimes  a  feast  assumes  a  sacred  char- 
acter, and  such  festivals  are  held  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  month  in  the  year,  their 
object  beinj::  to  induce  the  demons  who  have 
charge  of  the  weather  to  give  them  rain 
iastoad  of  snow.  In  one  of  these  feasts, 
witnessed  by  Mr.  Garrett,  the  principal  part 
was  performed  by  a  female  chief,  who  lay  on 
her  back  in  the  middle  of  the  house  as  if 
dead,  while  all  the  people  assembled  were 
making  a  hideous  noise,  howling,  wailing, 
and  beating  with  sticks  the  bench  on  which 
they  sat,  while  a  young  man  added  to  the 
hul)bub  by  drumming  upon  a  wooden  box. 
After  a  while  the  prostrate  woman  began  to 
show  signs  of  life,  and  gradually  assumed  a 
sitting  posture.  In  this  attitude  she  con- 
trived to  jump  round  the  room,  and  exhibited 
some  extraordinary  vagaries,  the  other  occu- 
pants of  the  room  alternating  dead  silence 
with  deafening  uproar  at  signals  from  her 
hand. 


The  costumes  that  are  worn  at  such  feasts 
are  very  remarkable  articles,  especiallv  the 
head-dresses  that  are  worn  by  the  cniefs. 
They  take  the  form  of  masks,  and  are  cut  out 
of  solid  wood,  generally  imitating  the  heads 
of  various  birds  and  beasts,  though  they 
sometimes  are  carved  in  the  semblance  of  a 
grotesque  human  face.  The  specimens  which 
are  shown  in  the  illustrations  on  page  1357 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  these  strimge  head- 
dresses. One  of  them,  which  was  i)resented 
to  me  by  Lieut.  Pusey,  is  carved  in  imiUition 
of  a  beaver's  head,  ana  is  tied  on  the  w carer's 
head  with  strings.  There  are  holes  bored 
through  the  eyes,  by  means  of  which  the 
wearer  is  enabled  to  see,  and  these  holes 
are  cleverly  bored  in  a  slanting  direction,  so 
as  to  coincide  with  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
Some  of  these  masks  are  made  with  great 
goggle  eyes  and  large  jaws.  Both  the  eyes 
and  the  jaws  are  movable,  and  are  worked 
by  strings  that  pass  down  the  back,  so  that 
the  wearer  can  make  the  eyes  roll  and  the 
jaws  open  and  close  without  any  apparent 
cause. 

Sometimes  the  masks  are  made  in  the 
form  of  birds,  and  by  a  similar  arrangement 
of  cords,  the  birds  can  be  made  to  turn  their 
heads  from  side  to  side,  and  to  flap  their 
wings  while  the  wearer  speaks.  There  is  a 
very  remarkable  specimen  of  these  masks  io 
the  museum  at  Maidstone.  It  is  double,  one 
mask  within  another.  The  outer  mask  is 
divided  by  lines  drawn  from  forehead  to  chin, 
down  the  centre  of  the  nose,  and  across 
the  face,  so  that  it  is  in  four  distinct  pieces. 
The  pieces  all  work  on  hinges,  and  are  so 
well  fitted  to  each  other  that  a  spectator 
could  not  suspect  that  they  were  not  one 
solid  piece.  Suddenly,  while  the  wearer  is 
dancing,  he  will  fling  all  the  pieces  open,  and 
discover  a  second  and  more  hideous  mask 
beneath. 

When  the  chief  wishes  to  pay  an  extraor- 
dinary  compliment  to  a  visitor,  he  puts  on  a 
mask  that  is  fitted  with  a  number  of  porcu- 
pine quills.  Upon  this  head-<lress  he  heaps 
a  vast  (quantity  of  swan's  down,  which  is  re- 
tained m  its  position  by  the  quills.  He  then 
dances  un  to  the  visitor,  and,  as  he  retreats 
backwara  in  the  dance,  gives  a  jerk  with  his 
head,  and  sends  the  down  flying  over  him. 
It  is  a  point  of  honor  that  the  visitor  should 
be  kept  enveloped  in  a  shower  of  down,  as 
if  he  were  in  a  snow-storm,  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  perpetually  dancing  and  nod- 
ding the  head,  which  is  kept  well  supplied 
with  down  by  attendants. 

White  feathers  and  down  always  signify 
peace,  and  hence,  when  a  man  sets  ofl*  on  a 
mission  of  peace  to  a  neighboring  tribe  with 
whom  there  has  been  a  quarrel,  he  puts 
white  down  on  his  head,  and  knows  that 
his  person  will  be  as  sacred  as  that  of  the 
bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce  in  civilized  war- 
fare. 

One  of  the  dances  pmctised  by  the  Ahts 
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displays  a  really  wonderftil  amount  of  inge- 
nuity, and  must  take  no  littU;  time  to  i)rac- 
tise.  It  was  witnessed  by  Mr.  Sproat,  who 
describes  it  in  the  followiug  terras.  The 
different  dances  are  called  Nooks  in  Aht 
lan.quaixe.  This  mi<^ht  be  called  the  **  Doc- 
tor's (Ooshtukyu)  Nook."  A  tine  represen- 
tation of  it  by  the  artist  is  given  on  the 
folio  winjj:  paj^e. 

"  Durfng  the  song  and  dance,  which  at 
first  seemed  to  present  nothing  peculiar,  a 
well-known  slave  (one,  however,  who  was  in 
a  comparatively  independent  position,  being 
employed  as  a  sailor  on  board  the  steam«».r 
r/iai/i/;.*j),  suddenly  ceased  dancing,  and  fell 
down  on  the  ground  apparently  in  a  dying 
state,  and  having  his  face  covered  with 
blood.  He  did  not  move  or  speak,  his  head 
fell  on  one  side,  his  limbs  were  <lrawn  up, 
and  he  certainly  presented  a  ghastly  spec  ■ 
taj'le.  \Viiil<^  the  dance  raged  furiously 
around  tht;  fallen  man,  the  doctor,  with  some 
others,  srlz(»d  and  dragged  him  to  the  other 
side  of  the  fire  nmnd  which  tln;y  were  dan- 
cing, placing  his  naked  feet  very  near  the 
flames. 

"  After  this  a  pail  of  water  was  brought 
in,  and  thi»  doctor,  who  supported  the  dying 
man  on  his  arm,  washed  the  blood  from  his 
face;  tiie  peonle  beat  drums,  danced,  and 
sang,  and  sud(l(;nly  the  patient  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  joiiu'd  in  the  dance,  none  the  worse 
for  tiie  appari'iitly  hoi)eless  condition  of  the 
moment  l)eiore.  While  all  this  wius  going 
on,  I  asktMl  tile  giver  of  the  feast  whether  it 
was  real  Idood  upon  the  man's  faee,  and  if 
he  were  really  wounded.  lie  told  me  so 
serir)usly  that  it  was,  that  I  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  bi'Tu've  him,  until  he  began  tu  ex- 
plain that  the  bl(K).rwhich  came  from  the 
nose  and  month  was  owing  to  the  incanta- 
ticmsof  the  nifdieine  man,  and  that  all  the 
ptM>pl«»  would  be  very  angry  if  he  did  not 
aft<irward  restore  him. 

'"  I  thi«n  n?call(!d  to  mind  that  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  before  the  feast,  I  had  seen 
the  doeiorand  thi^  slave  holding  very  friendlv 
C(mferen<'t.'s;  ami  the  former  had  used  his 
iniluL-uoe  to  gt^t  a  pass  for  the  latter  to  be 
present  at  th(j  entertainment,  to  which,  prob- 
ably, iio  had  no  right  to  come.  I  feel  sure 
that  many  of  the  ln<Iians  really  believed  in 
tills  exhil»ilioii  of  the  doctor's  power.  When 
the  atlair  was  over,  many  of  the  natives 
jisked  m<;  what  1  thought  of  it,  and  referred 
to  it  as  if  it  must  set  at  rest  for  ever  any 
possible  dou])ts  with  regard  to  the  abilities 
of  their  native  doctors.  The  Indian,  who 
explained  tins  and  other  performances  to 
me,  said  that  the  cure  was  not  entirelv  ow- 
ing to  the  doctor,  but  to  the  large  body  of 
dancers  and  singers,  who  all  '  exerted  their 
hearts  -  to  desire  the  reoov(fry  of  the  sick 
man;  and  so  procured  the  desired  eflect'* 


Tills  simulated  prodnctiaa  of  Hoc 
an  element  in  Bcveral  of  the  Aht  te 
one  of  them  a  man,  atriiiped  flfi 
blanket,  is  bound  with  his  hudi 
him,  and  driven  about  at  the  and 
cords,  while  the  Bpectaton  jell,il 
hammer  with  sticks  upon  woods 
and  drums  made  of  bear-sUn. 

Suddenly  the  chief  dashes  uaaag 

Ele,  brandishing  a  kidfe,  and.  on  sc 
ound  man,  gives  chase  to  him,  si 
appearance  drives  the  knife  deeph 
back.  Blood  pours  abundantly  f 
wound,  and  the  man  rushes  wiAly 
search  of  shelter,  followed  by  the  d 
plunges  his  bloody  weapon  repest 
the  man's  back.  "Exhausted  by  hii 
and  loss  of  blood,  the  victini  stun 
and  dies.  His  friends  gather  rouu 
body,  and  carrv  it  outside  the  hos 
it  washes  itself,  and  puts  on  its  blsi 

Mr.  Sproat  remarks  of  this  danei 
illusion  18  absolutely  perfect,  and  11 
so  lifelike,  that  the  performers  win 
the  fortune  of  a  minor  theatre  la 
The  red  liquid  which  simulates  \ 
mixture  of  red  gum,  resin,  oil,  a 
and  is,  indeed,  the  material  which  I 
painting  the  Inside  of  the  canoes. 

Another  of  these  "  nooks  *'  is  c 
seal  dance.  Tlic  performers  take 
blankets,  and,  thouj^h  in  the  depth  c 
go  into  the  sea,  and  crawl  unou  t1 
imitating  the  movements  of  tiie  st-a 
flounder  along  the  ground.  They  p 
the  same  manner  until  they  reach  lb 
which  they  enter,  and  crawl  about 
which  are  purposely  koi>t  brighih 
by  being  fed  with  oil.  The  dancf  i 
by  jumping  up  and  dancing  round  t 
until  the  performers  are  tired. 

There  is  one  dance  which  belongs 
to  the  Sesaht  tribe,  and,  absurd  s 
seem,  appears  to  have  in  it  sometl 
rul  igious  nature.  It  is  peculiar  to  d 
and  may  not  be  omitted.  While  ih 
an^  singing  and  dancing  within  tbe 
number  of  the  performers  clamhfl 
]>osts,  push  some  of  the  roof-bosri 
get  on  the  roof,  and  dance  there, 
a  noise  like  thunder.  As  the  dii 
come  fatigued,  they  descend  (Wmb  t 
and  others  take  their  places,  so  thsK 
a  constant  stream  of  men  asoendivg 
scending  the  roof. 

After  the  dance  is  over,  an  old  ma 
a  spiicch  to  the  owner  of  the  hooM 
that  he  is  aware  tliat  the  roof-bosrdii 
a<^ed  by  the  dance,  but  at  the  none  1 
ceremony  may  not  be  omit'ed.  A* 
men  then  come  forward,  and  esch  j 
the  owner  of  the  house  with  a  Ml 
which  is  a  token  that  the  owner  wB 
it  with  a  new  roof-board  as  soonM] 
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From  the  account  of  the  Roof-dance  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  it  is  evident  that  the 
houses  are  built  very  stronglj,  or  they  would 
not  be  able  to  endure  the  violent  stamping 
and  jumping  which  constitute  the  principju 
channs  of  the  dance.  The  houses  of  the 
Ahts  are  constructed  after  a  very  peculiar 
manner,  the  posts  and  framework  being  sta- 
tionary, and  the  roof  and  sides  movable. 
The  eficct  of  tliis  arrangement  is  to  enable 
the  people  to  shift  from  one  place  to  another. 
At  each  of  the  spots  to  which  they  migrate 
they  fmd  tlie  framework  of  their  houses  ready 
for  them,  and  all  that  they  have  to  do  is  to 
carry  with  them  the  roofs  and  walls.  The 
mode  of  migrating  will  be  presently  de- 
scribed. 

The  framework  of  the  houses  consists  of 
stout  posts  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and 
twelve  feet  or  so  in  height,  placed  at  dis- 
tances of  twenty  feet  from  each  other.  The 
toy)  of  the  post  is  hollowed  so  as  to  receive 
the  cross  pieces  which  connect  them.  A 
house  is  some  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  the 
ridgepole  which  supports  the  roof  is  made  of 
a  single  tree  trunk.  The  roof,  which  is 
gabled-shaped,  but  slopes  gently  from  the 
back  to  the  front  of  the  house,  so  as  to  throw 
off  the  rain,  is  made  of  cedar  boards,  about 
five  feet  long  and  nearly  two  inches  thick. 
The  walls  are  made  of  similar  boards  lashed 
to  small  upright  posts  driven  into  the  ground. 

Just  below  the  roof  a  rude  framework  is 
extended,  on  which  the  inhabitants  keep 
their  stores  of  food,  their  weapons,  and  sim- 


ilar articles.  About  six  feet  from  the  walls, 
a  strong  stockade  is  erected,  so  that  each 
house  becomes  a  sort  of  fortress.  There  are 
no  windows,  and  the  only  chimney  is  formed 
by  removing  one  of  the  roof-boards  above 
the  fireplace.  In  many  of  these  houses,  the 
large  inside  posts  are  ornamented  by  having 
creat  faces  carved  upon  them,  face-carving 
Being  an  art  in  which  these  tribes  excel,  just 
as  is  the  case  with  the  New  Zealanders.  Mr. 
Sproat  mentions,  that  he  has  seen  a  row  of 
such  houses  extending  for  the  third  of  a  mile 
along  a  river^s  bank,  and  that  the  depth  of 
the  houses  varied  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
feet. 

Inside  the  house,  the  earth  is  dug  away 
for  a  foot  or  so  in  depth,  in  order  to  give 
additional  height  to  the  interior.  Every 
house  is  partitioned  off  into  several  divisions, 
each  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  family,  which 
is  thus  separated  from  the  other  inhabitants 
by  a  sort  of  bulkhead  about  four  feet  high. 
These  partitions  are  movable,  so  that  on  occa- 
sion of  a  great  festival  th^jy  can  be  taken 
away,  and  the  whole  of  the  space  kept  clear. 
There  is  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  each  division, 
and  around  it  are  placed  wooden  couches, 
about  nine  inches  from  the  floor,  and  covered 
with  a  whole  series  of  mats  by  way  of  bed- 
ding. 

There  is  to  each  building  one  main  en- 
trance, and  otker  small  doors,  which  are  al- 
ways in  a  corner  of  one  of  the  divisions.  The 
rank  of  the  different  occupants  is  marked  by 
the  position  which' they  occupy  in  the  house. 
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For  example,  the  chief  of  the  house  oc- 
cupies the  extreme  end  on  the  left  of  the 
building,  the  next  in  rank  lives  in  the  cor- 
responding place  at  the  other  end,  while  the 
common  people  occupy  the  space  between 
the  two  great  men. 

These  houses  are  much  more  acreeable  to 
the  eye  than  to  the  nostrils.  Having  no 
windows,  and  all  the  stores  of  salt  fish  and 
other  provisions  being  kept  in  them,  the* 
interior  atmos])here  is  close,  fishy,  rank,  and 
pungent,  the  last  quality  being  due  to  the 
wood  smoke  of  the  several  fires.  Neither  is 
the  exterior  air  better  than  that  of  the  in- 
terior, for  the  ground  is  covijred  with  heaps 
of  putrefving  heads,  tails,  and  bones  of  fisn, 
decaying  niollusks,  and  refuse  of  all  kinds, 
which  is  simi>ly  fiung  into  heaps  and  never 
removed,  the  nostrils  of  the  natives  being 
inca][)able  of  feeling  any  annoyance  from  the 
horrible  odor  that  arises  from  the  decompos- 
.ins:  heaps. 

The  ownership  of  these  houses  is  rather  a 
complicated  question.  The  framework  of 
the  noiise  is  generally  considered  as  being 
in  several  divisions,  each  division  being 
called  after  the  name  of  the  owner,  while 
the  planks  are  the  common  property  of  the 
inhabitants. 

When  th(».  Aht«  wish  to  move  to  another 
spot,  which  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  chan- 
ging to  better  fi;<hing,  hunting,  and  fruit 
grounds,  according  to  the  time  of  year,  they 
always  migrate  by  water.  They  i)lace  two 
large  canoes  about  five  or  six  feet  apart,  and 
connect  thtMU  together  with  the  planks  of 
the  roof  and  walls,  which  thus  form  a  plat- 
form on  which  can  be  placed  the  stores  and 
household  goods.  Mr.  Sproat  remarks  that 
he  has  seen  this  platform  heaped  to  a  height 
of  fourteen  feet,  only  just  enough  space  be- 
ing left  fi)r  th(;  passengers.  As  soon  as  they 
arrive  at  their  destination,  the  travellers 
unpack  the  boats,  and,  assisted  by  the  slaves 
who  have  been  sent  forward  in  readiness, 
fix  the  boards  on  the  already  existing  iVame- 
work,  so  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  house 
is  rcjuly  for  the  occupants. 

These  migrations  have  one  beneficial  effect. 
While  the  people  have  deserted  their  vil- 
lages, the  birds,  aided  by  the  elements,  the 
only  scavengers  of  Vancouver's  Island,  clear 
away  a  considerable  portion  of  the  heaps  of 
putrefying  rubbish,  which  would  otherwise 
become  too  much  even  for  native  endur- 
ance. • 

In  the  meetings  which  are  held  within 
these  houses  the  pipe  naturallv  plays  an  im- 
portant part ;  and,  as  the  pipes  'made  by 
these  tribes  differ  from  those  of  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  a  short  <lescription  is  here 
given  of  them.  Both  in  shape  and  material 
fliese  pipes  are  most  remarkable.  They 
seem  to  have  been  made  for  the  express  ob- 
ject of  expending  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  labor  upon  the  clumsiest  possible 
pipe.    I  have  seen  and  tried  many  of  these 


pipes,  and,  except  that  they  draw  the  smoloe 
very  well,  there  is  not  a  redeeming  point 
about  them. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  carved  —  stem 
and  bowl  —  out  of  solid  stone,  a  sort  of  very 
dark  slate.  The  upper  figure  in  illustra- 
tion No  2,  on  page  1357,  which  represents 
one  of  these  pipes  in  my  (iollectiou,  shows 
the  lightest  and  least  cumbrous  form  of  pipe. 
Although  only  eight  inches  in  length,  it 
weighs  six  ounces,  no  trifle  for  a  pipe  of  that 
description.  As  is  usually-  the  case  with 
these  pipes,  it  is  adorned  with  a  human  fig- 
ure  an<l  a  human  head.  The  fij^ure  evidently 
represents  a  man  seated  in  a  canoe.  On 
account  of  the  details  of  dress,  it  seems 
likely  that  it  is  intended  to  represent  a 
native  —  possibly  the  carver  himself — in 
European  costume,  the  features  being  of  a 
strongly- marked  Indian  type,  while  the  dress 
is  Eui-opean.  This  pipe  was  presented  to  me 
by  Lieut.  Pusev. 

Sometimes  the  natives  absolutely  run  riot 
in  pipe  making,  and  expend  infinite  labor 
in  making  pipes  which  look  utterly  unlike 
pipes,  and  which  cannot  be  smokecl  Vithout 
the  very  greatest  inconvenience.  The  lower 
specimens  represent  two  views  of  a  pipe  of 
this  kind,  belonging  to  T.  W.  W<>o<l,  Esq., 
which  has  apparently  been  made  for  the  ])ur- 

Eose  of  trying  how  many  heatls  of  men  and 
irds  could  be  compressed  into  a  certain 
space.  As  the  reader  may  observe,  the 
whole  chara<!ter  of  this  carving  bears  a  very 
strong  resemblance  to  the  art  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  so  strong,  indeed,  that  it  might 
almost  be  passed  off  as  a  specimen  of  that 
art 

In  total  length  it  is  a  very  little  more 
than  eight  inches,  but  from  bowl  to  the 
mouth-piece  it  only  measures  five  inches, 
the  remaining  three  inches  being  simply 
superabundant  material.  Tlie  number  oif 
heads  that  the  carver  has  contrived  to  intro- 
duce into  this  pipe  is  really  wonderful,  the 
ingenuity  of  combination,  together  with 
force  of  effi-ct,  being  worthy  of  all  praise, 
especially  when  the  rudeness  of  the  work- 
manship' is  considered.  Taken  as  a  work  of 
art,  it  IS  admirable;  taken  as  a  pipe,  it  is 
detestable.  It  is  so  heavy  that  the  mere  ex- 
ertion of  holding  it  is  fatiguing,  and  it  is  so 
thick  and  •  clumsy  that  it  does  not  at  all 
adapt  itself  to  the  lips.  And,  in  so  cold  a 
climate,  to  grasp  or  to  put  to  the  lips  such  a 
piece  of  hanl,  cold  stone,  must  involve  veiy 
great  inconvenience. 

The  religious  ideas  of  the  Aht  tribes  are, 
as  may  be  expected,  exceedingly  vajjue,  and 
are  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  reticence 
which  a  savage  always  exhibits  on  such  sub- 
jects. Mr.  Sproat  remarks  that  he  lived  for 
two  years  among  the  Ahts.  with  his  mind 
constantly  directed  towanl  this  subject,  be- 
fore he  could  discover  whether  the  people 
believed  in  any  oyerroling  power,  or  biid  Mjf 
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Idea  of  a  future  existence.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  say  that  ''  a  traveller  must  have 
lived  for  many  years  among  savages,  really 
as  one  of  themselves,  before  his  opinion  as 
to  their  menial  and  spiritual  condition  is  of 
any  value  at  all."  How  true  this  statement 
.  is,  none  know  better  than  the  missionaries, 
vrho  timl  Ihat  even  their  most  promising 
converts  are  almost  as  unwilling  to  give  in- 
formation on  sueh  subjects  as  they  were  dur- 
in«j  their  state  of  heathenism. 

It  is,  however,  ascertained  that  the  Ahts 
really  have  a  belief  in  a  deity  and  in  a  future 
state,  and  that  they  possess  several  legends 
on  tliese  subjects.  Some  of  these  le«jends 
treat  of  a  certiiin  Quawteaht,  who  made  the 
earth  and  the  animals,  but  would  not  give 
them  lire,  this  being  concealed  in  the  body 
of  the  cuttle-fibh.  In  those  davs  they  needed 
fire,  because  the  Indians,  who  w^ere  after- 
>vard  to  peopU;  the  earth,  wei;e  hidden  in 
their  bodies.  At  la.st  the  deer  succeeded  in 
discovering  the  lire,  and  carried  away  some 
of  it  in  the  joint  of  his  hind  leg.  The  reader 
"will  doubtless  perceive  the  siniilarity  of  this 
legend  to  the  old  myth  of  Prometheus. 

As  far  as  can  be  understoiul,  this  Quaw- 
teaht is  the  chief  of  their  deities,  but  they 
have  a  whole  host  of  minor  divinities,  who 
preside  over  the  sea,  the  woods,  and  their 
inmates,  as  well  as  rule  the  elements.  So, 
if  a  native  sees  a  sudden  breeze  curl  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  he  thinks  it  signifies  the 
approval  of  some  si>irit;  and  if  he  should 
liear  a  rustling  in  the  woods  f(»r  which  he 
cannot  account,  or  a  sound  which  he  does 
not  recognize,  he  hnraediately  puts  it  down 
to  the  presence  of  some  demon  or  other. 

As  might  be  exnected,  there  are  plenty 
of  medicine  men,  who  have  great  power  over 
the  people,  and  are  implicitly  trusted  by 
them.  They  have  to  go  through  a  long  anil 
unpleasant  ordeal  before  they  can  be  admit- 
ted into  the  order  of  the  "Allied."  as  the 
medicine  men  call  themselves.  When  their 
education  is  nearly  finished,  they  go  into 
the  busli  alone,  and  remain  there  for  several 
davs,  fastini^  until  they  have  received  the 
spiritual  gitis.  The  society  of  the  Allied  is 
encouraged  bv  the  chiefs,  ifiot  from  religious 
motives,  but  1>(»cause  they  become  enriched 
by  it.  No  one  can  become  an  Allied  unless 
he  possesses  considerable  wealth,  the  whole 
of  which  he  must  give  away  before  he  can 
be  jwlmitted  into  the  society.  The  act  of 
pivincr  away  his  ])roperty  is  done  as  osten- 
tatiously as  ])ossibl(»,  the  candidate  being  es- 
corted by  a  lari:re  body  of  men,  who  shout 
and  make  as  great  a  noise  as  they  can.  In 
fnmt  of  them  goes  the  candidate,  with  one 
end  of  a  large  ro|>e  round  his  waist,  the  oth- 
er end  beinjr  held  by  fifteen  or  twenty  men, 
who  pretend  that  all  their  strength  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  hold  him  back. 

Captain  Mayne  relates  a  curious  anecdote 
respecting  the  doings  of  these  medicine 
men.    He  was  called  one  evening  to  see  a 


moon  on.  the  beach.  On  arriying  at  the 
spot  he  found  that  the  men  had  made  a  flat 
disk  of  wax  to  represent  the  moon,  and  had 
painted  a  man  upon  it,  —  they  having  the 
belief,  which  is  still  prevalent  among  the 
illiterate  of  our  own  country,  respecting 
a  man  who  lives  in  the  moon.  They  had 
lighted  a  torch  and  placed  it  behind  the  ar- 
tihcial  moon,  so  as  to  illuminate  it,  and 
were  sup^)08ed  to  be  holding  converse  with 
its  inhabitant,  much  to  the  awe  of  the  sur- 
rounding crowd. 

These  medicine  men  seem  to  be  divided 
into  three  parties,  or  sects.  One  of  them 
does  not  appear  to  be  particularly  distin- 
guished, but  the  other  two  gradually  rise  in 
circumstances  of  horror.  The  former  sect 
is  called  the  Dog-eaters,  a  portion  of  whose 
initiation  is  described  by  Mr.  Duncan,  and 
is  illustrated  on  page  1.367. 

"  Early  in  the  morning  the  pupils  would 
be  out  on  the  beach  or  on  the  rocks,  in  a 
state  of  nudity.  Each  had  a  place  in  front 
of  his  own  tribe,  nor  did  intense  cold  inter- 
fere in  the  slightest  degree.  After  the  i>oor 
creature  had  crept  about,  jerking  his  head 
and  screaming  for  some  time,  a  party  of 
men  would  rush  out,  and,  after  surrounding 
him,  would  commence  singing.  The  dog- 
eating  party  occasionalh-  carried  a  dead  dog 
to  their  pupil,  who  forthwith  commenced  to 
tear  it  in  the  most  dog-like  manner.  The 
party  of  attendants  kei)t  up  a  low,  growling 
noise,  or  a  whoop,  which  was  seconded  by  a 
screeching  noise  made  from  an  instrument 
which  they  believe  to  be  the  abode  of  a 
s]urit. 

"  In  a  little  time  the  naked  youth  would 
start  up  again,  and  proceed  a  few  more 
yards  in  a  crouching  posture,  with  his  arms 
pushed  out  behind  him,  and  tossing  his  flow- 
ing black  hair.  All  the  while  he  is  ear- 
nestly watched  by  the  group  about  him, 
and  when  he  pleases  to  sit  down,  they  a^ain 
surround  him  and  commence  singing.  This 
kind  of  thing  goes  on,  with  several  little 
additions,  for  a  time. 

**  Before  the  prodigy  finally  retires,  he 
takes  a  run  into  every  house  belonging  to 
his  tribe,  and  is  foflowcd  by  his  train. 
When  this  is  done,  in  some  cases  he  lias  a 
ramble  on  the  t^ps  of  the  same  houses,  dqr- 
ing  which  he  is  anxiously  watched  by  his 
attendants,  as  if  they  expected  his  fiight 
By  and  by  he  condcKcencls  to  come  down, 
and  they  then  follow  him  to  his  dtn,  which 
is  signified  by  a  rope  made  of  red  bark 
being  hung  over  the  doorway,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent any  pereon  from  ignofantly  violating 
its  precincts.  None  are  allowed  to  enter 
that  house  but  those  connected  with  the  art: 
all  I  know,  therefore,  of  their  further  pro- 
ceedings is,  that  they  keep  up  a  furious 
hammering,  singing,  and  screeching,  for 
hours  during  the  day. 

Even  this  mode  of  initiation  cannot  be 
very  pleasant,  involving,  as  it   does,  the 
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devouring  of  raw  dog-flesh;  but  it  is  nothing 
in  comparison  to  that  of  the  most  powerful 
and  dreaded  of  tlie  three  sects,  namely,  the 
cannibals.  Mr.  Duncan  was  also  a  witness 
to  part  of  the  initiation  of  a  cannibal  Al- 
lied. 

Id  order  to  give  his  assistance  to  the  cer- 
emony, a  chief  ordered  one  of  his  slaves, 
an  old  woman,  to  be  killed,  and  her  body 
flung  into  the  sea.  As  soon  as  this  was 
done,  the  whole  of  the  uninitiated  popula- 
tion left  their  houses  and  formed  tnem- 
selves  into  groups  at  a  distance  from  the 
fatal  spot,  lest  they  should  also  become  vic- 
tims, a  fear  for  which  there  was  very  gooil 
reason.  Prcsentl}'  two  bands  of  Allied  men 
came  rushing  along,  producing  the  most 
hideous  sounds,  each  being  headed  by  a 
candidate  for  membership. 

The  two  candidates  advanced  with  a  long 
creeping  step,  waving  their  arms,  and  jerk- 
ing their  hea<ls  backward  and  forward,  so  as 
to  make  their  long  hair  wave  in  the  breeze. 
They  pretended  for  some  time  to  be  seeking 
for  the  body,  and  at  liL«<t  they  discovered  it, 
and  made  a  simultiineous  rush  at  it  In  a 
moment  they  were  closelv  surrounded  bv 
their  respective  bands,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
the  crowd  oixjued,  and  out  passed  the  two 
men,  each  bearing  half  the  bodv  of  the 
munh»re<l  woman,  which  they  hacl  actually 
torn  in  two  witli  tiieir  hands  and  teeth  alone. 
They  then  b(;gan  devouring  the  bodv,  when 
the  sjxictator  was  inm1)le  to  endure  the  sight 
anv  longer,  and  left  the  spot. 

These  cannibal  niedi(!ine  men  are  the 
dread  of  their  country.  At  the  cost  of  such 
revolting  practices,  as  have  been  but  very 
lightly  touched,  they  gain  such  a  complete 
influence  over  the  people,  that  they  can  <lo 
exactly  as  they  choose,  no  man  daring  to 
contradict  them.  Sometimes  at  a  feast  one 
of  them  will  be  taken  with  a  fit  of  inspira- 
tion, and  (lash  among  the  people,  biting  like 
a  mad  dog  at  every  one  whom  he  meets.  On 
such  occasions  it  is  thought  ver}'  manly  and 
praiseworthy  of  the  guests  to  welcome  in- 
stead of  repelling  his  attacks,  and  to  oflcr 
their  arms  or  shoulders  for  him  to  bite.  The 
Allied  cannibal  resjjonds  to  the  invitation 
by  biting  at  and  swallowing  a  jnece  of  the 
flash,  and  the  man  who  oflers  it  thinks  him- 
self honored  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
piece  that  is  removed.  The  wound  thus 
made  is  not  only  productive  of  excruciating 
pain,  but  is  also  dangerous,  many  men  hav- 
ing die<l  from  the  elfects  of  it.  if  et  they  are 
willing  to  have  both  the  pain  and  the  dan- 
ger for  the  sake  of  the  honor  which  is  con- 
ferred ujmn  them. 

The  general  i)ublic  have  very  good  reason 
for  getting  out  of  the  wav  when  one  of  these 
cannibals  chooses  to  make  an  excursion  in 
search  of  a  human  body.  Should  not  one 
be  found,  the  cannibal  Allied  who  escort  their 
companions  would  think  themselves  bound 
to  provide  a  corpse  for  his  eating,  and  would 


seize  and  kill  the  first  person  whom  thej 
migh^;  meet  Therefore,  when  the  sound  <rf 
the  horrid  cannibal  songs  is  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  whole  population  of  a  village  will 
desert  their  houses,  take  to  their  evinces,  and 
remain  at  a  distance  from  the  shore  until 
the  danger  is  over  for  the  time. 

These  medicine  men  are  considered  all- 
powerful  in  the  cure  of  the  sick,  and  arc 
always  called  in  when  any  one  is  ill.  They 
almost  invariably  say  that  the  malady  is 
local,  and  that  it  is  due  to  some  object  or 
other,  which  thev  can  extract  bv  their  in- 
cantitions.  In  the  ceremonies  which  thev 
emplov,  they  make  much  use  of  a  rattle,  the 
matiTial  of  which  does  not  seem  to  be  ot 
much  consequence,  provided  that  it  can 
only  make  a  noise.  For  example,  a  favorite 
form  is  a  hollow  wooden  case,  carved  like  a 
bird  or  a  frog,  and  containing  a  few  stones. 
Some  rattles,  however,  are  made  on  toLillr 
difterent  i)rinciples,  and  resemble  the  beetle- 
shell  rattle  of  Guiana  that  is  figured  on 
IKige  12<)5.  Captain  Mayne  saw  one  which 
was  made  of  three  or 'four  dozen  puffin- 
beaks  strung  loosely  together. 

Incisions  are  often  made  over  the  part 
atteeted,or  the  doctor  uses  the  actual  eauterj- 
by  means  of  a  moxa,  made  of  a  pledget  of 
dried  tiax.  These  rem(?dies  ot\en  do  have 
the  ertect  of  relieving  pain,  and  when  tliat 
is  the  case,  the  patient  and  his  friends  pre- 
sent the  doctor  with  liberal  giHs,  all  which, 
however,  he  is  bound  to  return  should  a 
relapse  come  on  and  the  patient  die.  They 
even  say  that,  when  they  are  violently  ex- 
cited l>y  their  incantations,  they  can  see  the 
soul  of  the  patient,  which  they  sav  is  in  the 
shape  (»f  a  fly,  with  a  long  curved"  i)roboscis. 
One  man,  who  hjid  recovered  from  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  Siiid  that  he  had  ."^een  his  own 
soul,  which  the  medicine  man  had  caught  as 
it  was  escaping  from  the  bodv,  and  had  put 
back  again. 

The  noise  which  these  medicine  men 
make  at  their  incantaticms  is  alni»)st  inde- 
scribable. Mr.  Sproat  describes  their  howl- 
ing as  being  perfectly  demoniacal,  and  says 
that  no  wild  beast  could  utter  sounds  so  <^- 
culated  to  strike  sudden  horror  into  the 
heart  Even  himself,  though  a  white  man, 
and  in  pcTfect  security,  has  often  shuddered 
at  the  savage  yells  of  the  mvstery  men. 
Indeed,  their  object  is  to  keep  lip  the  dread 
in  which  they  are  held,  and,  in  order  to  do 
this,  they  must  ever  be  doing  somuthiuir  to 
keep  themselves  before  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Sometimes  they  will  assemble  together  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  village,  set  up  a  furious 
howling,  and  then  rush  Hke  a  pack  of  wolves 
through  the  village,  the  cannibals  and  dog- 
eaters  tearing  to  pieces  with  their  teeth  any 
corpses  or  dogs  that  thev  may  find.  Some- 
times a  single  man  will  leave  the  place  and 
bury  himself  in  the  woods,  whence  he  will 
suddenly  rush,  quite  naked,  reduced  to  % 
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skeleton  through  his  long  fast,  with  his  body 
and  limbs  covered  with  wounds  inflicted  by 
himself  in  his  mad  violence,  and  with  foam 
tlyiug  from  his  lips,  while  he  utters  wild 
yells  and  beats  furiously  his  drum  or  shakes 
his  magic  rattle.  As  is  the  case  in  Africa, 
women  a,s  well  as  men  can  enter  this  sacred 
order,  and  exercise  quite  as  powerful  an  in- 
fluence over  the  people  as  do  their  male  col- 
leagues. 

Sometimes  a  man  will  leap  up  in  the  night 
territied,  and  crying  that  he  sees  a  spirit 
All  wHhin  the  house  are  at  once  in  motion. 
The  women  be^in  to  sing,  while  the  vision- 
ary tears  his  blanket  to  pieces,  snatches 
feathers  from  his  pillow,  eating  some  of 
them,  and  scattering  the  others  over  his 
head.  His  nearest  relation  then  makes  in- 
cisions in  his  legs  and  arms,  receives  the 
blood  in  a  dish,  and  scatters  it  over  the  place 
where  the  spirit  is  supposed  to  be  standing. 
Should  the  spirit  withstand  this  exorcism,  it 
is  evident  that  he  wants  property.  Accord- 
ingly the  friends  of  the  visionary  throw  his 
property  on  the  fire;  his  clothes,  his  mats, 
and  even  the  very  boxes  in  which  they  were 
kept,  go  to  make  up  the  demands  of  the 
spirit,  which  will  not  take  its  leave  until  all 
the  property  has  been  destroyed. 

The  mode  of  disposal  of  the  dead  varies 
extremely  among  the  different  tribes,  and 
even  in  th(;  same  tribe  is  not  always  uni- 
form. The  bodies  of  slaves  and  peoi)le  of  no 
consequence  are  simply  taken  to  the  burial- 
ground —  which  is  usually  a  small  island  — 
wrapped  in  mats,  and  merely  laid  on  the 
ground,  covered  with  sticks  and  stones.  The 
bodies  of  chiefs  and  young  girls  of  rank 
are  ])laced  in  boxes,  and  hoisted  into  the 
branches  of  trees,  where  they  are  allowed  to 
remain.  The  rank  of  the  person  is  indicated 
by  the  height  to  which  the  body  is  raised, 
tnat  of  a  great  chief  or  of  his  daughter  being 
nearly  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  while  that  of 
an  inferior  chief  will  be  on  one  of  the  lowest 
branches. 

Over  the  coffin  are  thrown  blankets  and 
mats,  and  similar  articles  are  hum;  on  the 
boughs  of  neighboring    trees,     lliey  are 


always  torn  into  strips,  partly  perhaps  as  a 
sign  of  mourning,  and  partly  to  guard  them 
from  being  stolen.  With  tne  dead  man  is 
deposited  all  the  property  which  he  has  not 
given  away  before  lus  death,  except  his  best 
canoe,  his  share  of  the  roof  and  wall  boards, 
his  weapons,  and  his  slaves,  all  of  which  be- 
long by  ri^ht  to  his  eldest  son.  In  some 
cases  even  nis  house  is  burned,  and  in  others 
the  posts  are  dug  up,  and  the  whole  house 
transported  to  another  position. 

Near  the  bodies  of  chiefs  are  placed  large 
wooden  images  intended  to  represent  the 
dead  man.  One  of  them,  seen  by  Mr.  Sproat, 
held  a  skull  in  its  hand,  which  it  was  grimly 
contemplating;  another,  which  represented 
a  deceased  orator,  had  its  hand  outstretched 
as  in  the  act  of  speaking;  and  a  third  was 
shown  as  if  grasping  a  wolf.  The  relatives 
often  visit  their  burial-places.  They  come 
about  dark,  light  a  great  fire,  and  feed  it  with 
oil  and  other  inflammable  materials,  while 
they  wail  loudly  at  intervals. 

.To  the  honor  of  these  tribes,  it  may  be 
said  that  they  never  disturb  the  relics  of  the 
departed,  even  if  they  occupy  the  burial- 
ground  of  a  hostile  tribe.  In  consequence 
of  the  mode  of  burial,  nothing  can  have 
a  more  dreary  or  forlorn  look  man  ^u  isl- 
and which  has  been  selected  as  a  burial- 
ground.  On  the  branches  of  the  trees  are 
the  mouldering  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  on 
their  boughs  flutter  the  tattered  remains 
of  their  clothing.  And  on  the  ground  the 
scene  is  no  better,  for  it  is  occupied  with 
decaying  boards,  broken  boxes,  shattered 
canoes,  rotten  paddles,  and  other  emblems 
of  decay. 

.  When  the  dead  chief  has  been  a  man  of 
verj'  great  importance,  his  emblem  or  crest 
is  either  painted  or  carved.  In  the  former 
case  it  is  painted  on  the  coflin,  but  in  the 
latter  it  is  generally  placed  on  a  post  or  a 
tree  near  the  body.  According  to  Mr.  Dun- 
can, if  the  crest  should  happen  to  be  an 
eagle  or  a  raven,  it  is  carved  as  if  in  the  act 
of  flying,  and  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  coffin 
with  its  wings  spread,  as  if  it  were  typical 
of  the  escaping  and  aspiring  spirit  of  the 
dead  chief. 
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The  United  States  Government  having 
recently  purchased  the  territory  of  Alaska, 
this  A'ork  will  be  increased  in  value  to  the 
American  public,  by  including  some  account 
of  the  uncivilized  tribes  which  are  its  most 
numerous  inhabitants. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Unalachleejt  River  is 
the  most  northern  settlement  on  the  coast, 
B  Russian  trading  post.  To  the  northwest 
of  this  i)ost  Mr.  Whymper  found  a  large 
village  of  MaliMnute  ana  Kaveak  Indians. 
They  resemble  the  Esquimaux,  except  that 
they  are  a  tall  and  stout  race.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  men  among  them  six  feet  in 
height,  and  some  even  taller  than  this.  The 
men  shave  the  crown  of  the  head,  and 
are  fond  of  an  ornament  called  the  To-took. 
It  is  made  by  pieces  of  bone  run  through 
holes  on  either  side  of  the  face  just  below 
the  mouth.  The  ornaments  of  the  women, 
who  are  stout  and  good-humored,  are  a 
tattoo  on  the  chin,  beads  hanging  from 
their  hair,  and  also  leaden  or  iron  bracelets. 
Both  sexes  wear  skin  clothing.  The  coat 
has  a  hood  almost  always,  which  is  gener- 
ally of  wolf  skin.  Men  and  women  alike 
wear  pantaloons  of  seal  or  reindeer  skin, 
the  women  having  the  socks  attached  and  in 
one  piece.  The  "baidarres"  of  these  na- 
tives, similar  to  the  Esquimaux  kajak,  are 
admirably  made.  The  frames  are  light 
and  strong,  the  skin  covering  being  sewed 
with  sinew,  and  the  seams  made  water- 
ti^t  by  fat  rubbed  into  them. 

Their  houses  are  usually  underground, 
and  have  a  tunnel,  through  which  one  must 
crawl  to  enter  them.  A  hole  in  the  roof 
—  which  is  just  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground  —  lets  out  the  smoke.  When  there 
18  no  fire,  this  aperture  is  closely  covered 
with  a  skin. 


Mr.  Whymper  gives  the  following  account 
of  a  dance  to  which  he  and  his  party  were 
invited:  — 

'*  On  arriving  at  the  doorway,  we  found  a 
subterranean  passage,  two  and  a  half  feet 
high,  crawling  through  which  we  at  last 
reached  the  room,  —  dimly  lighted  by  blub- 
ber lamps.  The  Indians  who  were  to  take 
part  in  the  dance,  chiefly  young  men,  were 
nude  to  the  waist,  and  wore  seal,  deerskin 
or  cotton  pantaloons,  with  tails  of  wolves 
or  dogs  hanging  behind,  and  feathers  round 
their  heads.  The  elders  sat  on  a  bench  or 
shelf,  running  round  the  entire  building,  and 
looked  on  approvin<jly,  while  they  consumed 
their  own  smoke,  like  the  Tchuktchis,  bj 
swallowing  it,  and  getting  partially  intoxi- 
cated thereby.  The  women  orouglit  in  ber- 
ries and  fish  in  large  ^  contogs,'  or  wooden 
bowls. 

"The  performance  commenced  by  the 
actors  ranging  themselves  in  a  square,  and 
raising  these  dishes  of  provisions  to  the  four 
cardinal  points  successively,  and  once  to  the 
skies,  with  a  sudden  noise  like  '  swish !  '*  or 
the  flight  of  a  rocket 

**Then  came  the  feast;  and  that  over. ■ 
monotonous  chorus,  with  an  accompaniment 
of  gongs,  was  started.  The  words  or  the  song 
commenced, '  Yung  i  ya,  i  ya,  i  ya  I '  and  con- 
tinued throughout, '  Yung  i  ya ! '  Then  a  boy 
sprang  out  on  the  floor  ;  he* was  joined  by  a 
second,  then  a  third,  till  a  circle  of  twenty 
was  formed.  Now  they  appeared  violently 
attracted  together,  and  now  as  much  re- 
pelled ;  now  they  were  horrified  at  one  an- 
other's conduct,  and  held  up  their  arms  in 
warnin;;  gestures,  and  again  all  were  firiendt 
and  made  pantomime  of  their  happineM.  In 
this  i)erformnnce  there  was  nearly  as  much 
done  by  arms  and  bodies,  as  with  feet.  When 
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there  was  a  hili  in  the  entertainment,  small 
presents  were  given  to  all  the  strangers  in- 

The  Malemutes  and  Kaveaks,  though 
intermingling,  and  having  similar  habits, 
manners,  ana  customs,  yet  speak  different 
dialects  and  inhabit  different  parts  of  the 


territory.  They  are  considered  as  superior 
to  the  other  Indian  tribes  of  that  region. 
The  Malemute  chief  "  Aleuvanuk,"  wi^om 
Mr.  Whymper  saw, ''  was  a  fine-looking  o\0 
man,  erect  and  soldierly,  and,  wearing  i 
mustache  and  imperial,  his  manners  would 
not  have  disgraced  a  civilized  assembly." 


.  INGELETES. 


The  Ingeletes  speak  a  dialect  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Malemutes,  —  one 
nearly  allied  to  the  Co-yukon.  They  are  a 
stout,  noble-looking  race,  ^ood-natured,  and 
having  considerable  intelligence. 

Polygamy,  though  allowed,  is  not  very 
common,  and  marriage  is  a  permanent  rela- 
tion, except  occasionally,  when  the  wife  is 
barren  or  has  too  many  daughters.  Female 
children  not  being  prized  so  highly  as  sons, 
in  such  instances  the  wife  is  sometimes  dis- 
missed. They  live  in  underground  houses, 
«uch  as  have  been  described,  and  in  mild, 


wet  weather,  the  passage-way  is  nothing 
but  a  sewer.  The  entrance  being  covered 
with  a  skin,  the  mixture  of  foul  smells  in- 
side, arising  from  stale  fish  and  meat,  old 
skins,  dogs,  dirt  and  smoke,  is  sickening  and 
unendurable  by  any  but  an  Indian.  Mr. 
Whymper  testifies  to  the  good  temper  of 
the  children  and  the  honesty  of  the  people. 
"At  their  villages  our  goods  lay  unguarded 
in  our  absence,  and  I  cannot  recall  a  single 
case  of  proved  dishonesty  among  them, 
although  we  found  them  becoming  more 
greedy  in  their  demands  for  payment" 


THE  CO-YUKONS. 


The  Co-yukons  are  an  interior  tribe,  and 
the  largest  on  the  Yukon,  which  is  the  great 
river  of  the  north,  being  2,000  miles  long, 
and  navigable  1,000  miles.  They  may  be 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Co-yukuk,  and 
other  interior  rivers.  These  Indians  resem- 
ble the  Ingeletes,  already  mentioned,  but 
have  a  more  ferociotis  count<jnance.  Their 
dress  is  a  double-tailed  coat,  one  tail  before, 
the  other  behind,  and  this  stvle,  with  some 
modifications,  prevails  for  a  thousand  miles 
on  the  Yukon.  , 

The  dress    of  the  women  is  cut  more 

§uarely,  and  they  wear  an  ornament  of 
y-a-qua  shells  on  the  nose,  which  runs 
through  a  hole  made  in  the  cartilage  be- 
tween the  nostrils.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
higher  up  the  river  it  is  the  men  only  who 
wear  this  ornament. 

Among  these  tribes  the  period  of  mourn- 
ing for  the  dead  is  one  year,  the  women  dur- 
ing this  time  often  gathering  to  talk  and 
cry  over  the  deceased.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  they  have  a  feast  or  "  wake,"  which  is 
generally  a  queer  comj>ound  of  jollity  and 

grief.  Ono  such  scene,  to  commemorate  the 
eath  of  a  child,  was  witnessed  bv  Mr.  Whym- 
per at  Nulato.  "  The  poor  old  mother  and 
some  of  her  friends  wept  bitterly,  while  the 
guests  were  gayly  dancing  round  a  painted 
pole,  on  which  strings  of  beads  and  some 
magnificent  wolf  skins  were  hung.  They 
kept  up  singing  and  dancing  to  a  fashionable 
hour  of  the  morning,  and  one  little  savage, 
who  had  been  shouting  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs  for  hours,  got  up  the  next  day  without 
any  voice  at  idl,  a  case  of  righteous  retribu- 
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tion.  The  decorations  of  the  pole  were  di- 
vided among  those  who  took  part  in  the 
*  wake.' " 

Their  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead  is 
not  interment,  but  enclosure  in  oblong  boxes, 
raised  on  posts.  These  are  sometimes  orna- 
mented with  strips  of  skin,  and  the  possessions 
of  the  deceased,  as  the  canoe,  paddles,  &c.,  are 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  box.  Smaller  arti^ 
cles  are  placed  within  the  box.  This  four- 
post  coffin  is  a  custom  also  among  the  coast 
tribes  already  described.  The  women  are 
quite  prepossessing  in  appearance,  are  affec- 
tionate toward  their  chilaren,  and  especially 
fond  of  their  first-bom.  They  are  good-natured 
and  playful,  snowballing  and  rolling  each 
other  in  the  snow,  sliding  down  hill  on  sled- 
ges or  snow-shoes,  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
children. 

There  are  other  tribes,  the  names  of  which 
need  only  be  mentioned,  viz:  the  Kotch-a- 
Kutchins  (or  lowland  people),  the  Au  Kut- 
chins,  the  Tatauchok  Kutchins,  Birch  River 
and  Rat  River  Indians.  The  Zanana  In- 
dians (or  knoll  people^,  Mr.  Whymper  thinks 
are  the  most  unsophisticated  of  ail  the  In- 
dian tribes  of  the  present  da  v.  Those  he 
saw  "  were  gay  with  painted  faces,  featliers 
in  their  long  hair,  patches  of  red  clay  at  the 
back  of  their  heads,  covered  with  small  flufly 
feathers,  double-tailed  coats  and  pantaloons 
of  buckskin,  much  adorned  with  rringes  and 
beads,  and  elaborately  worked  fire-bags  and 
belts."  Many  of  them,  as  in  other  Indian 
tribes,  wore  through  the  nose  the  Hy-a-qua 
shell  as  an  ornament  The  women  of  the 
upper  tribes  wear  less  ornament  than  the 
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men,  and  are  compelled  to  do  more  drudgery 
than  those  of  the  lower  Yukon  and  coast  of 
Alaska. 

Amon^  the  coast  tribes,  and  especially 
on  the  Yukon,  there  is,  to  some  extent,  a 
community  of  goods,  the  industrious  hunter 
supplying  the  village  crowd.  This  is  a  cus- 
tom so  much  practised  that  the  hunter  ^ets 
no  i)raise  for  his  service.  Some  of  the  chiefs 
maintain  their  position  by  frequent  distribu- 
tions of  their  effects,  and  the  game  which 
they,  being  good  hunters,  have  been  able 
to  take.  "  These  chiefs  are  often  the  worst 
clothed  and  worst  fed  of  all  the  tribe.  Such 
generosity  is  expected  as  a  matter  of  course. 
No  man,  woman,  or  child  among  them  goes 
unfed,  unhoused,  or  unwarmed,  if  there  be 
food,  dwelling,  or  fire  in  the  settlement" 

Among  the  trii)es  of  Alaska,  a  system  of 
slavery  exists  that  can  hardly  be  surpassed 
for  barbarism.  They  all  buv  and  sell  slaves. 
"  Parents  will  sell  their  children  for  three  or 
four  blankets  or  a  few  dollars,  and  have  no 
compunction  of  conscience  for  the  use  they 
may  be  put  to  in  the  future.  When  one 
tribe  goes  to  war  with  another,  all  the  pris- 
oners taken  by  either  tribe  are  called  and 
used  as  slaves.  When  a  chief  or  any 
of  his  family  dies,  it  is  the  custom  to  kill 
one  or  more  of  these  slaves,  so  that  the  chief 
or  his  deceased  relative  may  hnve  a  servant 
in  the  other  world  to  wait  on  him.  In  1868 
an  old  chief  of  the  Sitka  tribe  died,  and  a 
few  (lays  before  his  death,  when  his  relatives 
were  satisfied  that  he  could  live  but  a  short 
time,  they  selected  as  a  victim  for  sacrifice 
a  young,  healthy,  good-looking  warrior, 
whom  the  Sitka  tribe  had  taken  prisoner 
while  at  war  with  one  of  the  tribes  down 
near  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound.  The  slave 
had  been  tied  up  two  days  about  the  time 
the  old  chief  died,  and  by  some  means  some 
of  his  friends  were  apprised  of  his  condition, 
and  immediately  notified  Gen.  Davis  that 
the  Indian  slave  was  liable  to  be  killed  at 
anv  moment  Gen.  Davis  had  one  of  the 
chiefs  brought  before  him,  and  after  a  long 
conversation  about  the  foolishness  of  such 
sacrifices,  he  agreed  to  let  the  slave  go  free; 
and  lest  they  might  attempt  to  put  into  ex- 
ecution their  original  idea  of  killing  him,  the 
General  permitted  the  Indian  to  remain  in 
the  city,  where  he  would  be  protected. 

''  Kecently  one  of  the  chiefs  tried  hard  to 


get  hold  of  a  half-breed,  named  Evu 
sacrifice  him.  For  the  two  precedinsi 
this  chief  would  g6  up  ever}'  dar  t* 
Davis,  statin;^  that  he  had  a  r^iaVe  ii 
city,  and  wanting  to  know  if  he  coul^u 
him  into  Indian  town.  The  Genenk 
posing  the  chief  wanted  out:  of  his  ]A 
told  liim  to  go  and  get  him,  but  it  wa 
until  the  day  in  question  that  the-  eiori 
made  to  get  this  man.  It  seems  tliat  I 
off 's  mother  was  an  Indian  woman,  bol 
father  was  a  Russian,  and  wheu  he  ifl 
three  years  of  age  a  lad}'  name<i  U 
man  aiaopted  anu  brougKt  him  iqt 
chief  who  claimed  him  had  a  chili]  ' 
expected  to  die,  and  afterward  did  lik. 
ing  no  slave  but  his  claim  on  £  van<itlliei 
this  effort  to  sacrifice  him  that  be  ia( 
a  servant  for  his  child  iu  the  spirits 
When  the  general  saw  whom  the 
claimed,  in  a  very  few  well-timoil  vc 
taught  him  and  several  of  his  warrioni 
about  civilization  than  ever  they  knew  hi 
He  asked  the  chief  what  he  wautetlinA 
man.  Pointing  to  Evanoti'.  the  Indii 
him  his  child  was  sick,  and  he  oul 
him  for  three  hours,  and  then  he 
him  go  free.  The  General  told  liim 
best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  look  od 
as  a  free  man  already,  and  wamcil  the! 
if  in  the  future  he  should  ever  att( 
trouble  Evanoff  again,  he  would  rot  I 
the  guard-house  and  keep  him  tmre.^ 
Indian  went  off  well  pleased,  aud  st 
he  would  be  a  good  Indian  tliereofler.^ 

"  The  slaves  are  put  to  death  as "' 
As  soon  as  a  chief  dies,  the  sLive 
pelled  to  wash  the  body  of  tlie  cor 
IS  then  taken  out  and  thrown  dit 
back  and  held  there,  when  a  stick  of  ^ 
placed  across  his  throat,  and  two! 
down  on  each  end  of  it.  and  in 
strangle  him  to  death.     His  body! 
placed  inside  a  large  pile  of  wood : 
to  ashes.    It  is  customary  when  %\ 
dies  to  put  to  death  two  or  more  si 
slaves  taken  in  war  have  t«>  art  aii 
for  the  chiefs  who  own  them." — (i 
of  Nov.  27, 1869.) 

The  Indian  population  of  the  wl 
tory  of  Alaska  is  estimated  at  abotf  | 
They  are  peaceftil  and  quite  ca] 

ing   quickly,  and    exhibiting  t 

sldll  m  their  utensils  and  wei^KHiL 
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Cbossino  Behring's  Straits  into  Asia,  we 
lind  in  Northern  Siberia  several  peoples 
whose  condition  and  character  bring  tnem 
within  the  Iscope  of  this  work. 

The  home  of  the  Tchuktchi  is  at  the  ex- 
treme north-eastern  point  of  Asia;  bounded 
by  the  Polar  Ocean  on  one  side,  and  by 
tfehring  Sea  on  the  other.  It  is,  as  the  few 
travellers  who  have  visited  it  say,  one  of  the 
dreariest  regions  of  the  earth.  There  is  no 
indication  of  summer  before  July  20th,  and 
winter  begins  about  the  20th  of  August 
The  sea  coasts  abound  with  seals,  sea-lions, 
and  walruses;  while  the  wolf,  reindeer,  and 
Arctic  fox  abound  in  the  interior.  In  this 
cold,  desolate  region  dwell  the  only  aborigi- 
nal race  of  Nornieru  Asia  that  has  resisted 
all  attempts  of  the  Bussian  government  to 
take  awav  its  independence.  Dr.  Hartwig, 
in  his  sketch  of  this  tribe,  says:  "  The 
rulers  of  Siberia  have  confined  them  within 
narrower  limits,  but  they  obey  no  foreign 
leader,  and  wander  unmolested,  with  their 
numerous  reindeer  herds,  over  the  naked 
tundras. 

A  natural  distrust  of  their  powerfhl  neigh- 
bors has  rendered  them  long  unwilling  to 
enter  into  any  commercial  Intercourse  with 
the  Bussians,  and  to  meet  them  at  the  fkir 
of  Ostrownqje,  a  small  town,  situated  not 
far  from  their  frontiers,  on  a  small  island  of 
the  Aninj,  in  68<>  N.  lat. 

From  the  East  Cape  of  Asia,  where,  cross- 
ing Behring's  Strait  in  boats  covered  with 


skins,  they  barter  furs  and  walrus  teeth 
with  the  natives  of  America,  the  Tchuktchi 
come  with  their  ^oods  and  tents  drawn  on 
sledges  to  the  fair  of  Ostrownoje.  One  of 
these  caravans  generally  consists  of  fifty  or 
sixty  families,  and  one  fair  is  scarcely  at  an 
end  when  they  set  off  to  make  their  arrange- 
ments for  the  next 

Tobacco  is  the  primum  mobile  of  the  trade 
which  centres  in  Ostrownoje.  Their  pipes 
are  of  a  peculiar  character,  larger  at  the 
stem  than  the  bowl,  which  holds  a  very  small 
quantity  of  tobacco.  In  smoking,  they  swal- 
low the  fumes  of  the  tobacco,  and  often,  after 
six  or  eisht  whiffs,  fall  back,  completely  in- 
toxicated for  the  time. 

But  Ostrownoje  attracts  not  only  Tchuk- 
tchi and  Bussians;  a  great  number  of  the 
Siberian  tribes,  from  a  vast  circuit  of  1,000 
or  1,600  versts,  —  Jukahiri,  Lamutes,  Tun- 
gusi,  Tschuwanzi,  Eoriacks,  —  also  come 
nocking  in  their  sledges,  drawn  partly  by 
dogs,  partly  by  horses,  for  the  purpose  of 
bartenng  their  commodities  against  the 
goods  of  the  Tchuktchi.  Fancy  this  bar- 
barous assembly  meeting  every  year  during 
the  intense  cold  and  short  days  of  the  be- 
ginning of  March.  Picture  to  yourself  the 
fantastic  illumination  of  their  red  watch- 
fires  blazing  under  the  starry  firmament,  or 
mingling  their  ruddy  glare  with  Qie  aurora 
fiickering  through  the  skies,  and  add  to  the 
strange  sight  the  hollow  sound  of  the  Sha- 
man's drum,  and  the  howling  of  several 
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hundreds  of  hungry  dogs,  and  you  will  surely 
confess  that  no  mir  has  a  more  original  char- 
acter than  that  of  Ostrownoje. 

The  imperturbable  gravity  of  the  Tchuktch 
forms  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  greedy 
eagerness  of  the  Russian  trader.  Altnough 
the  Tchuktchi  have  no  scales  with  them,  it 
is  not  easy  to  deceive  them  in  the  weight, 
for  they  know  exactly  by  the  feeling  of  the 
hand  whether  a  quarter  of  a  pound  is  want- 
ing to  the  pound.  The  whole  fair  seldom 
lasts  longer  than  three  days,  and  Ostrow- 
noje, which  must  have  but  very  few  station- 
ary inhabitants  indeed  (as  it  is  not  even 
mentioned  in  statistical  accounts,  which  cite 
towns  of  seventeen  souls),  is  soon  after  aban- 
doned for  many  months  to  its  ultra- Siberian 
solitude. 

But  before  we  allow  the  Tchuktchi  to 
retire  to  their  deserts,  we  may  learn  some- 
thing more  of  their  habits  by  accompanying 
Mr.  Matiuschkin  Wrangelrs  companion  on 
a  visit  to  the  ladies  of  one  of  their  first 
chiefs.  "  We  enter  the  outer  tent,  or 
'wamet,'  consisting  of  tanned  reindeer 
skins  supported  on  a  slender  framework. 
An  openiun;  at  the  top  to  let  out  the  smoke, 
and  a  kettle  in  the  centre,  announce  that 
antechamber  and  kitchen  are  here  harmo- 
niously blended  into  one.  But  where  are 
the  inmates?  Most  probably  in  that  large 
sack  made  of  the  finest  skins  of  reindeer 
calves,  which  occupies,  near  the  kettle,  the 
centre  of  the  'wamet'  To  penetrate  into 
this  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  Tchuktch 
household,  we  raise  the  loose  flap  which 
serves  as  a  door,  creep  on  all-fours  through 
the  opening,  cautiously  re-fasten  the  flap  by 
tucking  it  under  the  floor-skin,  and  find 
ourselves  in  the  reception  or  withdrawiug- 
room, —  the  '  polog.'  A  snug  box,  no  doubt, 
for  a  cold  climate,  but  rather  low,  as  we  can- 
not stand  upright  in  it,  and  not  (^uite  so 
well  ventilated  as  a  sanitary  commissioner 
would  approve  of,  as  it  has  positively  no 
opening  for  light  or  air.  A  suftbcating 
smoke  meets  us  on  entering.  We  rub  oun 
eyes,  and  when  the)r  have  at  length  got 
accustomed  to  the  biting  atmosphere,  we 
perceive,  by  the  gloomy  Tight  of  a  train-oil 
lam[),  the  worthy  family  squatting  on  the 
floor  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  nudity. 
Without  being  in  the  least  embarrassed, 
Madame  Leutt  and  her  dauf^ter  receive  us 
in  their  primitive  costume.  But,  to  show  us 
that  the  Tchuktchi  know  how  to  receive 
company,  and  to  do  honor  to  their  miests, 
they  immediately  insert  strings  of  glass 
beaHs  in  their  greasy  hair.  Their  hospital- 
ity equals  their  politeness;  for,  instead  of  a 


cold  reception,  a  hot  dish  of  boiled  reindeer 
fiesh,  copiously  irrigated  with  rancid  train- 
oil  bv  the  experienced  hand  of  the  mistress 
of  the  household,  is  soou  after  smoking 
before  us.  Unfortunately,  our  efieminate 
taste  is  not  up  to  the  haul  gout  of  her  culi- 
nary art,  and  while  Mr.  Leiitt  does ,  ample 
justice  to  the  artistic  talent  of  his  spouse, 
by  rapidly  bolting  down  pieces  as  large  as  a 
fist,  we  are  hardly  able  to  swallow  a  morsel"* 

Though  most  of  the  Reindeer  or  nomadie 
Tchuktchi  have  been  baptized,  yet  Wrangell 
supposes  the  ceremony  to  have  been  a  mere 
financial  speculation  on  their  part,  and  a 
convinced  that  the  power  of  the  Shamans  is 
still  as  great  as  ever.  An  epidemic  had  car- 
ried off  a  great  number  of  persons,  and  also 
whole  heixls  of  reindeer.  In  vain  the  Sham- 
ans had  recourse  to  their  usual  conjurations. 
The  plague  continued.  They  consulted  to- 
gether, and  directed  that  one  of  their  most 
respected  chiefs,  named  Kotschen,  must  be 
sacrificed,  to  appease  the  irritated  spirits. 
Kotschen  was  willing  to  submit  to  the  sen- 
tence, but  none  could  be  found  to  execute  it, 
until  his  own  son,  prevailed  on  by  his  father's 
exhortations,  and  terrified  by  his  threatened 
curse,  plunged  a  knife  into  his  heart,  and 
gave  his  body  to  the  Shamans. 

Polygamy  is  general  among  the  Tchuk- 
tchi, and  they  change  their  wives  as  often  as 
they  please.  Still,  though  the  women  are 
certainly  slaves,  thtiy  are  allowed  more  in- 
fluence,'and  are  subjected  to  less  labor,  than 
among  many  savages.  Among  other  heath- 
enish and  detestable  customs,  is  that  of 
killing  all  deformed  children,  and  all  old  peo- 
ple as  soon  as  they  become  unfit  for  the 
hardships  and  fatigues  of  a  nomad  life. 
They  do  not  indulge  in  any  necdlcs-s  cni- 
elty,  but  stupefy  the  aged  victim,  by  putting 
some  substance  up  the  nostrils  before  open- 
ing a  vein.  Two  years  before  Wrangell's 
arrival  at  Kolyma  there  was  an  instance 
of  this  in  the  case  of  one  of  their  richest 
chiefs.  Waletka's  father  became  infirm  and 
tired  of  life,  and  was  put  to  death  at  his  own 
express  desire,  by  some  of  his  nearest  relt- 
tions. 

The  number  of  the  Tchuktchi  is  greater 
than  one  might  expect  to  find  in  so  sterile  a 
country.  According  to  the  Russian  mis- 
sionaries, there  were,  some  j'ears  back,  53 
ulusses  or  villasres  of  the  Onkilou  (or  sta- 
tionary Tchuktchi),  with  1,568  tents,  and 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  Wrangell  tells  ns 
that  the  Tennygk  (or  Reindeer  Tchuktchi), 
are  at  least  twice  as  numerous,  so  that  the 
entire  population  of  the  land  of  the  Tchuk* 
tchi  may  possibly  amount  to  30,000. 
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The  Jakuts  are  the  most  energetic  of 
these  races,  having  reached  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion than  the  others  in  the  same  latitude, 
with  the  exception  of  Iceland,  Finland,  and 
Norway.  They  are  a  pastoral  people,  hospi- 
table, possess  considerable  mechanical  skill, 
and  are  so  shrewd  and  cunning  that  no 
Russian  can  compete  with  them. 

"Even  in  Siberia,"  Wrangell  says,  "they 
are  called  '  men  of  iron.'  Often  have  I  seen 
them  sleeping  at  a  temperature  of  4°  in 
the  open  air,  and  with  a  thick  ice  rind  cover- 
ing their  almost  unprotected  bodies." 


Though  reserved  and  unsocial,  they  are 
kind  to  strangers  that  need  assistance. 
Thev  are  the  universal  carriers  to  the  east 
of  the  Lena.  Bidding  defiance  to  the  cold 
and  the  storm,  fearing  neither  the  gloom 
of  the  forest  nor  the  dangers  of  the  icy 
stream,  yet  they  are  not  emancipated  from 
the  old  belief  in  Schamanism  —  the  dread 
of  evil  spirits.  They  number  about  200,- 
000,  and  form  the  principal  part  of  the 
population  of  the  vast  and  dreary  province 
of  Jakutsk. 


THE  TUNGUSI. 


This  race  navmg  spread  over  East  Siberia, 
driving  before  them  the  Jakuts,  Jukahiri, 
Tchuktchi,  and  other  aboriginal  tribes,  were 
conquered  by  the  Russians,  and  are  now  as 
ignorant  and  uncivilized  as  they  were  two 
hundred  and  fit\y  years  ago.  Dr.  Hartwig, 
deriving  his  information  from  Wrangell, 
the  Arctic  explorer,  thus  sketches  the  traits 
of  this  people :  — 

"  According  to  their  occupations,  and  the 
various  domestic  animals  employed  by  them, 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Rein- 
deer, Horse,  Dog,  Forest,  and  River  Tun- 
fusi;  but,  although  they  are  found  from  the 
asins  of  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Tunguska,  to  the  western  shore  of  the  sea  of 
Ochotfik,  and  from  the  Chinese  frontiers  and 
the  Baikal  to  tfie  Polar  Ocean,  their  whole 
number  does  not  amount  to  more  than  30,000, 
and  diminishes  from  year  to  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ravages  of  the' small-pox  and 
other  epidemic  disorders  transmitted  to  them 
by  the  Russians.  Only  a  few  rear  horses  and 
cattle,  the  reindeer  being  generally  their  do- 
mestic animal;  and  the  impoverished  Tun- 
guse,  who  has  been  deprived  of  his  herd  by 
some  contagious  disorder,  or  the  ravages  of 
the  wolves,  lives  as  a  fisherman  on  the  borders 
of  a  river,  assisted  by  his  dog,  or  retires  into 
the  forests  as  a  prorayschlenik,  or  hunter." 
Of  the  miseries  which  here  await  him, 
Wrangt'll  relates  a  melancholy  instance.  In 
a  solitary  hut,  in  one  of  the  dreariest  wilder- 
nesses imaginable,  he  found  a  Tunguse  and 
his  daughter.  While  the  father,  with  his 
long  snow-shoes,  was  pursuing  a  reindeer 
for  several  days  together,  this  unfortunate 
girl  remained  alone  and  helpless  in  the  hut, 

—  which  even  in  summer  afforded  but  an 
imperfect  shelter  against  the  rain  and  wind, 

—  exposed  to  the  cold,  and  frequently  to 
hunger,  and  without  the  least  occupation. 
No  wonder  that  the  impoverished  Tungusi 
not  seldom  sink  into  cannibalism.  Neither 
the  reindeer  nor  the  dogs,  nor  the  wives 
and  children  of  their  more  fortunate  coun- 


trymen, are  secure  iVom  the  attacks  and 
voracity  of  these  outcasts,  who,  in  their  turn, 
are  treated  like  wild  beasts,  and  destroyed 
without  mercy.  A  bartering  trade  is,  how- 
ever, carried  on  with  them,  but  only  at  a 
distance,  and  by  signs;  each  party  deposit- 
ing its  goods,  and  following  every  motion  of 
the  other  with  a  suspicious  eye. 

The  Russian  government,  anxious  to  re- 
lieve the  misery  of  the  impoverished  nom- 
ads, has  given  orders  to  settle  them  along 
the  river  Thanks,  and  to  provide' them  with 
the  necessary  fishing  implements;  but  only 
extreme  wretchedness  can  induce  the  Tun- 
guse to  relinquish  his  free  life  of  the  foixst 
His  careless  temper,  his  ready  wit,  and 
sprightly  manner,  distinguish  him  from  the- 
other  Siberian  tribes, — the  gloomy  Samoiede, . 
the  uncouth  Ostiak,  the  resei*ved  Jakut,  — 
but  he  is  said  to  be  full  of  deceit  and- malice. 
His  vanity  shows  itself  in  the  quantity  of 
glass  beads  with  which  he  decorate*  his 
dress  of  reindeer  leather,  from  his  smdl 
Tartar  cap  to  the  tips  of  his  shoes.  When*, 
chasing  or  travelling  on  his  reindeer  through 
the  woods,  he  of  course  lavs  aside  most  of 
his  finery,  and  puts  on  large  water-tight 
boots,  or  sari,  well  greased  with  fat,  to  keep- 
off  the  wet  of  the  morass.  His  hunting  ap- 
paratus is  extremely  simple.  A  small  axe, 
a  kettle,  a  leathern  bag  containing  some 
dried  fish,  a  dog,  a  short  guu,  or  merely  a 
bow  and  a  sling,  is  all  he  requires  for  his 
expeditions  into  the  forest.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  his  long  and  narrow  snow-shoes, 
he  files  over  the  dazzling  plains,  and  pro- 
tects his  eyes,  like  the  Jakut^with  a  net 
made  of  black  horse-hair.  He  never  hesi- 
tates to  attack  the  bear  single-handed,  and 
genertUly  masters  him.  The  nomad  Tun- 
guse naturally  requires  a  movable  dwelling. 
Ilis  tent  is  covered  with  leather,  or  large 
pieces  of  pliable  bark,  which  are  easily  rolled 
up  and  transported  from  place  to  place.  The 
yourt  of  the  sedentary  Tunguse  resembles 
that  of  the  Jakut,  and  is  so  small  that  it  can 
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be  very  quickly  and  thoroughly  warmed  by 
a  fire  Kindled  on  the  stone  hearth  in  the 
centre.  In  his  food  the  Tunguse  is  by  no 
means  dainty.  One  of  his  favorite  dishes 
consists  of  the  contents  of  a  reindeer's 
stomach  mixed  with  wild  berries,  and 
spread  out  in  thin  cakes  on  the  rind  of 
trees,  to  be  dried  in  the  air  or  in  the  sun. 
Those  who  have  settled  on  the  Wiluj  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Nertschinsk  likewise 
consume  lar^e  Quantities  of  brick  tea,  which 
they  boil  with  rat  and  berries  into  a  thick 
porridge,  and  this  unwholesome  food  adds, 
no  doubt,  to  the  yellowness  of  their  com- 
plexion. 

But  few  of  the  Tungusi  have  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  the  majority  being 
still  addicted  to  Shamanism.  They  do  not 
like  to  bury  their  dead,  but  place  them,  in 
their  holiday  dresses,  in  large  chests,  which 
they  hang  up  between  two  trees.  The 
hunting  apparatus  of  the  deceased  is  buried 
beneath  the  chest  No  ceremonies  are  used 
on  the  occasion,  except  when  a  Shaman 
happens  to  be  in  the  neighborhood,  when  a 
reindeer  is  sacrificed,  on  whose  flesh  the  sor- 
cerer and  the  relatives  regale  themselves, 
while  the  spirits  to  whom  the  animal  is  sup- 
posed to  be  offered  are  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  the  smell  of  the  burnt  fat 
As  among  the  Samo'iedes  or  the  Ostiaks, 
woman  is  a  marketable  ware  among  the 
Tungusi.  -The  father  gives  his  daughter  in 
marriage  for  twenty  or  a  hundred  reindeer, 
or  the  bridegroom  is  obliged  to  earn  her 
hand  by  a  long  period  of  service. 

In  East  Siberia  the  Tungusi  divide  with 


the  Jakuts  the  task  of  conveying  goods  oi 
travellers  through  the  forests,  and  afford  the 
stranger  frequent  opportunities  for  admiring 
their  agility  and  good  humor.  On  halting 
after  a  day^s  journey,  the  reindeer  are  un- 
packed in  an  instant,  the  saddles  and  the 
^oods  ranged  orderly  on  the  ground,  and  the 
bridles  coflected  are  hung  on  branches  d 
trees. 

Comfortably  seated  on  his  reindeer  saddle, 
the  traveller  may  now  amuse  himself  with 
the  dances,  whicn  the  Tungusi  aceompanj 
with  an  agreeable  song;  or,  if  he  choose  to 
witness  their  agility  in  athletic  exercises,  it 
only  costs  him  a  word  of  encouragement 
and  a  small  donation  of  brandy.     Two  of  the 
Tungusi  hold  a  rope,  and  swing  it  with  aD 
their  might,  so  that  it  does  not  touch  the 
ground.    Meanwhile  a  third  Tunguse  skdpB 
over  the  rope,  picks  up  a  bow  and  arrow, 
spans  the  bow  and  shoots  the  arrow,  with- 
out once  touching  the  rope.     Some  parti^ 
ularly  bold  and  expert  Tungusi  will  dance 
over  a  sword  which  a  person  lying  on  his 
back  on  the  ground  is  swinging  about  with 
the  greatest  rapidity.    Should  our  traveller 
be  a  friend  of  chess,  the  Tungusi  are  equallr 
at  his  service,  as  they  are  passionately  fond 
of  this  noblest  of  games,  especially  id  the 
Kolymsk  district 

Like  all  other  Siberian  nomads,  they  vuit, 
at  least  once  a  year,  the  various  fairs  wh^ 
are  held  in  the  small  towns  scattered  here 
and  there  over  their  immense  territory,  sodi 
as  Kirensk,  Olekminsk,  Bargusin  ana  Och- 
otsk,  which,  before  the  opening  of  Amocnrto 
trade,  was  the  chief  port  of  East  Sibexia. 
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SIBERIA  —  Concluded. 
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The  Samoiedes,  the  neighbors  of  the  Lap- 
landers, are    still    farther    removed    from 
civilized    society,    and    plunged    in    even 
deeper    barbarism.     The   wfldest    tundras 
and  woods  of  Northern  Russia  and  West- 
ern Siberia  are  the  home  of  the  Samoiede. 
With  his  reindeer  herds  he  wanders  over 
the  naked  w^astes,  from   the  eastern  coasts 
of  the  White  Sea  to    the    banks   of    the 
Chatanga,  or  hunts  in  the  boundless  forests 
between  the  Obi    and    the  Jenissei.    His 
intercourse  with  the  Russians  is  confined  to 
his  annual  visit  at  the  fairs  of  such  miserable 
settlements  as    Obdorsk    and    Pustosersk, 
where,  far  from  improving  by  their  com- 
pany, he  but  too  often  becomes  the  prev  of 
their  avarice,  and    learns    to  know  them 
merely  as    cheats   and  oppressors.     Prot- 
estant missionaries  have  long  since  brought 
instruction  to  the  Laplander's  hut,  but  the 
majority  of  the  less  fortunate  Samoiedes 
still  adhere  to  the  gross  superstitions  of 
their  fathers.    They  believe  in  a  Supreme 
Beinir,  —  Num,  or   Jilibeambaertje,  —  who 
resides  in  the  air,  and,  like  the  J^upiter  of 
old,  sends  down  thunder  and  lightnin*?,  rain 
and  snow;  and  as  a  proof  that  something  of 
a  poetic  fancy  is  to  be  found  even  among 
the  most  savage  nations,  they  call  the  rain- 
bow "  the  hem  of  his  garment"     As  this 
deity,  however,  is  too  far  removed    from 
them  to  leave  them  any  hope  of  gaining  his 
favor,    they  never  think  of  oflfering   him 
either   prayer    or    sacrifice.    But,  besides 


human  concerns,  —  capricious  beings,  who 
allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  offer- 
ings, or  yield  to  magical  incantations;  and 
to  these,  therefore,  the  Samoiede  has 
recourse  when  he  feels  the  necessity  of 
invoking  the  aid  or  averting  the  wrath  of  a 
higher  power. 

The  chief  of  all  Samoiede  idols  is  in  the 
island  of  Waygatz, — a  cold  and  melancholy 
Delos,  —  where  it  was  already  found  by  old 
Barentz.  This  idol  is  a  mere  block  of  stone, 
with  its  head  tapering  to  a  point.  It  has 
thus  been  fashioned,  not  by  a  mortal  artist, 
but  by  a  play  of  nature.  After  this  original 
the  Samoiedes  have  formed  many  idols  of 
stone  or  wood  of  various  sizes,  which  they 
call ''  Sjadcei,"  from  their  possessing  a  human 
physiognomy  (sja).  These  idols  they  dress 
m  reindeer  skins,  and  ornament  them  with 
all  sorts  of  colored  rags.  But  a  resemblance 
to  the  human  form  is  not  the  necessary  attri- 
bute of  a  Samoiede  idol;  any  irregularly 
shaped  stone  or  tree  may  be  thus  distin- 
guished. 

If  the  object  is  smiall,  the  savage  carries 
it  everywhere  about  with  him,  carefully 
wrapped  up ;  if  too  cumbersome  to  be  trans- 
ported, it  IS  reserved  as  a  kind  of  national 
deity.  As  with  the  Ostiaks,  each  Samoiede 
tribe  has  in  its  train  a  peculiar  sledge, —  the 
Hahengan,  —  in  which  the  household  idols 
(or  Hahe)  are  placed.  One  of  these  Penates 
protects  the  reindeer,  another  watches  over 
the  health  of  h!3  worshippers,  a  third  is  the 


^um,    there   are   a   great    many   inferior  guardian  of  their  connubial  happiness,  a 
Bpirits,  or  idols,  who  directly  interfere  in  I  fourth  takes  care  to  fill  their  nets  with  fish. 
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Whenever  his  services  are  required,  the 
Hahe  is  taken  from  his  repository,  and 
erected  in  the  tent  or  on  the  pasture  ground, 
in  the  wood  or  on  the  river's  bank. 

His  mouth  is  then  smeared  with  oil  or 
blood,  and  a  dish  with  fish  or  flesh  is  set 
before  him,  in  the  full  expectation  that  his 
<j:ood  offices  will  amply  repay  the  savory  re- 
past. When  his  aid  is  no  longer  necessary, 
lie  is  put  aside  without  any  further  cere- 
mony, and  as  little  noticed  as  the  Madonna 
of  the  Neapolitan  fisherman  after  the  storm 
has  ceased. 

The  Hahe,  or  idols,  are  very  convenient 
objects  of  reverence  to  the  Samoiede,  as  he 
can  consult  them,  or  ask  their  assistance, 
without  being  initiated  in  the  secrets  of 
magic;  while  the  Tadebtsios,  or  invisible 
spirits,  which  everywhere  hover  about  in 
the  air,  and  are  more  inclined  to  ini'ure  than 
to  benefit  man,  can  only  be  invoked  by  a 
Tadibe,  or  sorcerer,  who,  like  the  Cumiean 
sibyl,  works  himself  into  a  state  of  ecstatic 
frenzy.  When  his  services  are  required, 
the  first  care  of  the  Tadibe  is  to  invest  him- 
self with  his  magical  mantle,  —  a  kind  of 
shirt  made  of  reindeer  leather,  and  hemmed 
with  red  cloth.  The  seams  are  covered  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  the  shoulders  are  dec- 
oratcil  with  epaulettes  of  the  same  gaudy 
material.  A  piece  of  red  cloth  veils  th(!  eyes 
and  face,  —  for  the  Tadibe  requires  no  ex- 
ternal organs  of  sight  to  penetrate  into  the 
world  of  spirits,  —  ami  a  plate  of  polished 
mi^tal  shines  upon  his  breast 

Thus  accoutred,  the  Tadibe  seizes  his 
magiciil  drum,  whose  sounds  summon  the 
spirits  to  his  will.  Its  form  is  round,  it  has 
but  one  bottom,  made  of  reindeer  skin,  and 
is  more  or  less  decorated  with  brass  rings, 
and  other  ornaments,  according  to  the  wealth 
or  poverty  of  its  possessor.  During  the  cere- 
mony of  invocation,  the  Tadibe  is  generally 
assisted  by  a  disciple,  more  or  less  initiated 
in  the  magic  art.  They  either  sit  down,  or 
walk  about  in  a  circle.  The  chief  sorcerer 
beats  the  drum,  at  first  slowly,  then  with 
increasing  violence,  singing  at  the  same 
time  a  few  words  to  a  mystic  melody.  The 
disciple  immediately  falls  in,  and  both  re- 
peat the  same  monotonous  chant 

At  length  the  spirits  appear,  and  the  con- 
sultation is  supposed  to  be^in;  the  Tadibe 
from  time  to  time  remaining  silent,  as  if 
listening  to  their  answers,  and  but  gently 
beating  his  drum,  while  the  assistant  con- 
tinues to  sing.  Finally,  this  mute  conversa- 
tion ceases,  the  song  changes  into  a  wild 
howling,  the  drum  is  violently  struck,  the 
eye  of  the  Tadibe  ijlows  with  a  strange  fire, 
foam  issues  from  his  lips,  when  suddenly  the 
uproar  ceases,  and  the  oracular  sentence  is 
pronounced.  The  Tadibes  are  consulted,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  a  strange 
reindeer,  or  to  preserve  the  herd  From  a  con- 
tagious disorder,  or  to  obtain  success  in  fish- 
lug.    The  Samoiede,  when  a  prey  to  illness. 


seeks  no  other  medical  advice;  and  the  B0^ 
cerer-s  drum  either  scares  awav  the  malevo- 
lent spirits  that  cause  the  malady,  or  sum- 
mons other  to  the  assistance  of  his  patienL 

Besides  dealing  with  the  in  visible  world, 
the  Tadibe  does  not  neglect  the  usual  arts  of 
an  expert  conjurer,  and  knows  by  this  nieau 
how  to  increase  his  influence  over  his  simple- 
minded  countrymen.  One  of  his  commonest 
tricks  is  similar  to  that  which  has  been  prac- 
tised with  so  much  success  by  the  brothen 
Davenport  He  sits  down,  with  his  hands 
and  feet  bound,  on  a  reindeer  skin  stretched 
out  upon  the  floor,  and,  the  light  being  re- 
moved, begins  to  summon  the  ministeriug 
spirits  to  his  aid.  Strange,  unearthly  noises 
now  begin  to  bc  heard;  bears  ^rowl,"^  snakes 
hiss,  squirrels  rustle  about  me  hut  At 
length  the  tumult  ceases,  the  audience  anxt 
iously  awaits  the  end  of  the  spectacle,  when 
suddenly  the  Tadibe,  freed  from  his  bonds, 
steps  into  the  hut,  no  one  doubting  that  the 
spirits  have  set  him  free. 

As  barbarous  as  the  poor  wretches  who 
submit  to  his  guidance,  the  Tadibe  is  inca- 
pable of  improving  tlieir  moral  condition, 
and  has  no  wish  to  do  so.  Under  various 
names, — Schamans  among  the  Tungusi, 
Angekoks  among  the  Esquimaux,  medicine- 
men among  the  North  American  Indians,  ~ 


we  find    similar 


magicians 


or     imposton 


assuming  a  spiritual  dictatorship  over  all 
the  Arctic  nations  of  the  Old  and  the  Xeir 
World,  wherever  their  authority  has  not 
been  broken  by  Christianity  or  Buddhism. 
This  dreary  faith  still  extends  its  influence 
over  at  least  half  a  million  of  souls,  from 
the  White  Sea  to  the  extremity  of  Asia,  and 
from  the  Pacific  to  Hudson's  Bay. 

Like  the  Ostiaks  and  other  Siberian 
tribes,  the  Samoiedes  honor  the  memory  of 
the  dead  by  sacrifices  and  other  ceremonies* 
They  believe  that  their  deceased  friends 
have  still  the  same  wants  and  pursue  the 
same  occupations  as  when  in  the  laud  of  the 
living;  and  thus  they  place  in  or  about  their 
graves  a  sledge,  a  spear,  a  cooking-pot,  a 
knife,  an  axe,  etc.,  to  assist  them  in  procni^ 
ing  and  preparing  their  food.  .At  the 
funeral,  and  for  several  years  afterward, 
the-  relations  sacrifice  reindeer  over  the 
grave.  When  a  person  of  note,  a  prince^ 
a  Starschina,  the  proprietor  of  numerous 
herds  of  reindeer,  aies  (for  even  among  the 
miserable  Samoiedes  we  find  the  sociaJ 
distinctions  of  rich  and  poor),  the  nearest 
relations  make  an  image,  which  is  placed  in 
the  tent  of  the  deceased,  and  enjoys  the 
respect  paid  to  him  during  his  lifetime.  At 
every  meal  the  image  is  i)Iaccd  in  his  former 
seat,  and  every  evening  it  is  undressed  and 
laid  down  in  iiis  bed.  During  three  years 
the  imi}ge  is  thus  honored,  and  then  buried; 
for  by  this  time  the  bodv  is  supposed  to  be 
decayed,  and  to  have  lost  all  sensation  of 
the  past  The  souls  of  the  Tadibes,  and  of 
those  who  have  died  a  violent  death,  akme 
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enjoy  the  privilege  of  immortality,  and  after 
their  terrestrial  life  hover  about  in  the  air 
as  unsubstantial  spirits. 

Like  the  Ostiaks,  the  Samoiodes  consider 
the  taking  of  an  oath  as  an  action  of  the 
highest  religious  importance.  When  a  crime 
hixs  been  secretly  committed  against  a  Sam- 
oiede,  he  has  the  right  to  demand  an  oath 
from  the  suspected  person. 

If  no  wo(Kleu  or  stone  Hahe  is  at  hand,  he 
manufactures  one  of  earth  or  snow,  leads 
his  opponent  to  the  ima^e,  sacrifices  a  dog, 
breaks  the  image,  and  then  addresses  him 
with  the  following  words:  "  If  thou  hast  com- 
mitted this  crime,  then  must  thou  perish 
like  this  dog/'  The  ill  consequences  of  per- 
jury are  so  much  dreaded  by  the  Samo'iedes, 
—  who,  though  they  have  but  very  faint  ideas 
of  a  future  state,  tirmly  believe  that  crime 
will  be  punished  in  this  life:  murder  with 
violent  death,  or  robbery  by  losses  of  rein- 
deer,—  that  the  true  crimmal,  when  called 
upon  to  swear,  hardly  ever  submits  to  the 
ceremony,  but  rather  at  once  confesses  his 
guilt,  and  i)ays  the  penalty. 

The  most  etlectual  security  for  an  oath  is 
that  it  sliould  be  solemnized  over  tlie  snout 
of  a  bear,  —  an  animal  which  is  highly  re* 
vered  by  all  the  Siberian  tribes,  from  the 
Kanischatkans  to  the  Samo'iedes,  as  well  as 
by  the  Laplanders.  Like  the  Laplanders, 
they  believe  that  the  bear  conceals  under 
his*  shaggy  coat  a  human  shape  with  more 
than  human  wisdom,  and  speak  of  him  in 
ternia  of  the  highest  reverence.  Like  the 
Jjapi)s,  also,  thev  will  drive  au  arrow  or  a 
bullet  through  liis  skin;  but  they  preface 
the  attack  with  so  many  compliments  that 
thev  feel  sure  of  disarming  his  anger. 

'fhe  appearance  of  the  Samoiedes  is  as 
wild  as  the  country  which  they  inhabit  The 
dwarfish  stature  of  the  Ostiak  or  the  Lapp, 
thick  lips,  small  eves,  a  low  forehead,  a  broad 
nose,  so  much  flattened  that  the  end  is 
nearly  upon  a  level  with  the  bone  of  the  upper 
jaw  (wliich  is  strong  and  greatly  elevated), 
raven-black,  shaggy  hair,  a  thin  beard,  and 
a  yellow-brown  complexion,  are  their  char- 
acteristic features,  and  in  general  they  do 
nothing  to  improve  a  form  which  has  but 
little  natural  beauty  to  boast  of.  The  Sam- 
oiede  is  satisfied  if' his  heavy  reindeer  dress 
affords  him  i)rotection  against  the  cold  and 
rain,  and  cares  little  if  it  be  dirty  or  ill-cut; 
some  dandies,  however,  wear  furs  trimmed 
with  cloth  of  a  gaudy  color.  The  women,  as 
long  as  they  are  unrnarried,  take  some  pains 
with  their  ^persons;  and  when  a  Samoiede 
girl,  with  her  small  and  lively  black  eyes, 
appears  in  her  reindeer  jacket  tightly  fitting 
round  the  waist,  and  trimmed  with  dog-skin, 
in  her  scarlet  moccasins,  and  her  long,  black 
tresses,  ornamented  with  pieces  of  brass  or 
tin,  she  may  well  temnt  some  rich  admirer 
to  offer  a  whole  hero  of  reindeer  for  her 
hand.  For  among  the  Samoiedes  no  father 
ever  thinks  of  bestowing  a  portion  on  his 


daughter;  on  the  contrarj',  he  expects  from 
the  bridegroom  an  equivalent  for  the  ser- 
vices which  he  is  about  to  lose  by  her  mar- 
riage. The  consequence  of  this  degrading 
custom  is  that  the  husband  treats  his  consort 
like  a  slave,  or  as  an  inferior  bein^.  A 
Samoiede,  who  had  murdered  his  wile,  was 
quite  surprised  at  being  summoned  before 
a  court  of  justice,  for  wnat  he  considered  a 
trifling  offence;  ^^he  had  honestlv  paid  for 
her,"  he  said,  "  and  could  surely  tlo  what  ho 
liked  with  his  own." 

The  senses  and  faculties  of  the  Samoiedes 
correspond  to  their  mode  of  life  as  nomads 
and  hunters.  They  have  a  piercing  eye,  del- 
icate hearing,  and  a  steady  hand;  tney  shoot 
an  arrow  with  great  accuracy,  and  are  swifb 
runners. 

The  Samoiede  is  good-natured,  melan- 
choly, and  phlegmatic.  He  has,  indeed,  but 
indistinct  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
gooil  and  evil;  but  he  possesses  a  grateful 
heart,  and  is  ready  to  divide  hie  last  morsel 
witli  his  friend.  Cruelty,  revenge,  the 
darker  crimes  that  pollute  so  many  of  the 
savage  tribes  of  the  tropical  zone,  are  for- 
eign to  his  character.  Constantly  at  war 
with  a  dreadful  climate,  a  ])rey  to  ignorance 
and  poverty,  he  regards  most  of  the  things 
of  this  life  with  supreme  indifference. 

A  common  trait  in  the  character  of  all 
Samo'iedes  is  the  gloomy  view  which  they 
take  of  life  audits  concerns;  their  internal 
world  is  as  cheerless  as  that  which  surrounds 
them.  True  men  of  ice  and  snow,  they  re- 
linquish, without  a  murmur,  a  life  which 
they  can  hardly  love,  as  it  imposes  upon 
them  many  privations,  and  affords  them  but 
few  pleasures  in  return. 

Tlie  entire  number  of  the  European  and 
Asiatic  Samoiedes  is  estimated  at  no  more 
than  about  10,000,  and  this  number,  small  as 
it  is  when  compared  to  the  vast  territory 
over  which  they  roam,  is  still  decreasing 
from  year  to  year.  Before  their  subjugation 
by  the  Russians,  the  Samoiedes  were  fre- 
quently at  war  with  their  neighbors,  the 
Ostiaks,  the  Woguls,  and  the  Tartars,  and 
the  rude  poems  which  celebrate  the  deeds  of 
the  heroes  of  old  are  still  sung  in  the  tents 
of  their  peaceftil  descendants.  The  mhnttrelj 
or  troubadour^  —  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use 
these  names  while  sneaking  of  the  rudest  of 
mankind,  —  is  seatea  in  the  centre  of  the  hut, 
while  the  audience  squat  around.  His  ges- 
ticulations endeavor  to  express  his  svmpathy 
Mith  his  hero.  His  body  trembles, liis  voice 
quivers,  and  during  tlie  more  pathetic  parts 
of  his  story,  tears  start  to  his  eyes,  and  he 
covers  his  fkce  with  his  left  hand,  while  the 
right,  holding  an  arrow,  directs  its  point  to 
the  ground.  The  audience  generally  keep 
silence,  but  their  groans  accompany  the 
hero's  death;  or  when  he  soars  upon  an 
eagle  to  the  clouds,  and  Uius  escapes  the 
malice  of  his  enemies,  they  express  their 
delight  by  a  triumphant  shout. 
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THE  OSTIAKS. 


What  is  the  Obi  ?  "  One  of  the  most 
melancholy  rivers  on  earth,"  say  the  few 
European  travellers  who  have  ever  seen  it 
roll  its  turbid  waters  through  the  wilder- 
ness; ^4t8  monotonous  banks  a  dreary  suc- 
cession of  swamps  and  dismal  pine  forests, 
and  hardly  a  liying  creature  to  be  seen,  but 
cranes,  wild  ducks,  and  geese."  If  you 
addn^ss  the  same  question  to  one  of  the  few 
Russians  who  have  settled  on  its  banks,  he 
answers,  with  a  devout  mien,  '*  Obi  is  our 
mother";  but  if  you  ask  the  Ostiak,  he 
bursts  forth  in  a  laconic  but  energetic 
phrase, "  Obi  is  the  god  whom  we  honor 
above  all  other  gods." 

To  him  the  Obi  is  a  source  of  life.  With 
its  salmon  and  sturgeon  he  pays  his  taxes 
and  debts,  and  buys Tiis  few  luxuries;  while 
the  fishes  of  inierior  quality  which  get 
entangled  in  his  net  he  keeps  for  his  own 
consumption  and  that  of  his  faithful  dog, 
eating  them  mostly  raw,  so  that  the  percli 
not  seldom  feels  his  teeth  as  soon  as  it  is 
pulled  out  of  the  water.  In  spring,  when 
the  Obi  and  its  tributaries  burst  their  bonds 
of  ice,  and  the  floods  sweep  over  the  plains, 
the  Ostiak  is  frequently  driven  into  the 
woods,  where  he  finds  but  little  to  appease 
his  hunger.  At  length,  however,  the  waters 
subside,  the  flat  banks  of  the  river  appear 
above  their  surface,  and  the  savage  erects 
his  summer  hut  close  to  its  stream.  This 
hovel  has  generally  a  (quadrangular  form, 
low  walls,  and  a  high-pomted  roof,  made  of 
willow  branches  covered  with  large  pieces 
of  bark.  These,  having  first  been  softened 
by  boiling,  are  sewed  together,  so  as  to  form 
large  mats  or  carpets,  easily  rolled  up  and 
transported.  The  hearth,  a  mere  hole  in- 
closed by  a  few  stones,  is  in  the  centre,  and 
the  smoke  escapes  through  an  aperture  at  the 
top.  Close  to  the  hut  there  is  also,  generally, 
a  small  store-house  erected  on  high  poles,  iis 
in  Lapland;  for  the  provisions  must  be 
secared  against  the  attacks  of  the  glutton, 
the  wolf,  or  the  owner's  dogs. 

At  the  beginning  of  winter  the  Ostiaks 
retire  into  the  woods,  where  they  find,  at 
least,  some  protection  against  the  Arctic 
blasts,  and  are  busy  hunting  the  sable  or 
squirrel;  but  as  fishing  affords  them  at  all 
times  their  chief  food,  they  take  care  to  es- 
tablish their  winter  huts  on  some  eminence 
above  the  reach  of  the  spring  inundations, 
near  some  small  river,  which,  through  holes 
made  in  the  ice,  affords  their  nets  and  ang- 
lers a  precarious  supply.  Their  winter  yourt 
is  somewhat  more  solidly  constructed  than 
their  summer  residence,  as  it  is  not  re- 
moved every  year.  It  is  low  and  small,  and 
its  walls  are  plastered  With  clay.  Light  is 
admitted  through  a  piece  of  ice  inserted  in 
the  wall  or  on  the  roof. 

Besides  those  who  live  solely  upon  fishes 


and  birds  of  passage,  there  are  other  Ostiala 
who  possess  reindeer  herds,  and  wander  in 
summer  to  the  border  of  the  Polar  Sea, 
where  they  also  catch  seals  and  fish.  When 
winter  approaches,  they  slowly  return  to  the 
woods.  Tinally,  in  the  more  southerly  dis- 
tricts, there  are  some  Ostiaks  wlio.  liaving 
entirely  adopted  the  Russian  mode  of  life, 
cultivate  the  soil,  keep  cattle,  or  earn  their 
livelihood  as  carriers. 

In  general,  however,  the  Ostiak,  like  the 
Samoiede,  obstinately  withstands  all  inno- 
vations, and  remains  true  to  the  custonu 
of  his  forefathers.  He  has  been  so  often 
deceived  by  the  Russians  that  he  is  loth  to 
receive  the  ^ifls  of  civilization  from  their 
hands.  lie  fears  that  if  his  children  learn  j 
to  read  and  write,  they  will  no  longer  be  ' 
satisfied  to  live  like  their  parents,  and  that 
the  school  will  deprive  him  of  the  support  of 
his  age.  He  is  no  less  obstinately  attached 
to  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  which  in  all 
essential  points  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
Samoiedes.  In  some  of  the  southern  dis- 
tricts, along  the  Irtysch,  at  Surgut,  he  his 
indeed  been  baptized,  and  hangs^  up  the 
image  of  a  saint  in  his  hut,  as  his  Russian 
pope  or  priest  has  instructed  him  to  <lo;  but  j 
his  Christianity  extends  no  further.  Al<»ng  | 
the  tributaries  of  the  Obi,  and  below 
Obdorsk,  he  is  still  plunged  in  Schaman- 
ism. 

Like  the  Samoiedes,  the  Ostiaks,  whose 
entire  number  amounts  to  about  25,00(»,  are 
subdivided  into  tribes,  reminding  one  of  the 
Highland  clans.  Each  tribe  consists  of  a 
number  of  families,  qf  a  common  descent 
and  sometimes  comprising  many  hundred 
individuals,  who,  however  distantly  related, 
consider  it  a  duty  to  assist  each  other  in  dis- 
tress. 

The  Ostiaks  are  excellent  archers,  and, 
like  all  the  other  hunting  tribes  of  Siberia, 
use  variously  constructed  arrows  for  the  dif- 
ferent objects  of  their  chase. 

They  are  generally  of  a  small  stature,  and 
most  of  them  are  aark-complexioned,  with 
raven-black  hair  like  the  Samoiedes;  some 
of  them,  however,  have  a  fairer  skin  and 
light-colored  hair.  They  are  a  good-natured, 
indolent,  honest  race;  and  though  they  are 
extremely  dirty,  yet  their  smokv  huts  are 
not  more  filthy' than  those  of  the  Korwegiaa 
or  Icelandic  fishermen. 

As  among  the  Samoiedes,  the  women  are 
in  a  very  degraded  condition,  the  father  al- 
ways giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  price  is  very  differeDt. 
and  rises  or  falls  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  parent;  for  while  the  rich 
man  asks  fifty  reindeer  for  his  child,  the 
poor  fisherman  is  glad  to  ptat  with  his 
daughter  for  a  few  squirrel-skins  and  dried . 
sturgeon. 
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The  reader  may  remember  that  the  Anda- 1  country  about  lat  18°  3(y  N.,  and  long.  729 


man  Islands  trench  closely  upon  the  shores 
of  India,  thus  bringing  closely  together  the 
two  phases  of  utter  savagery  that  never  has 
advanced  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  and  of  a 
civilization  which  has  advanced  to  the  ut- 
most limits  of  which  it  is  capable.  In  the 
following  pages  I  propose  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  various  phases  of  Indian  life, 
throwing  most  emphasis  upon  those  which 
trench  least  upon  civilization,  as  being  most 
akin  to  the  objects  of  this  work. 

From  the  figures  which  illustrate  this 
country,  and  which  are  all  taken  from  pho- 
tographs, the  reader  will  notice  the  very 
distinct  type  of  man  which  is  exhibited 
throughout  India ;  and  though  in  some  of 
the  tribes  there  is  a  facial  resemblance  to  the 
Australian  type,  and  in  others  to  the  Mon- 
golian, it  is  Impossible  to  mistake  an  entire 
figure  in  either  instance.  We  will  begin 
with  those  parts  of  India  which  are  the  least 
civilized,  and  in  which  the  inhabitants  retain 
most  of  their  aboriginal  manners  and  cus- 
toms. 

There  is  a  remarkable  hill  tribe  of  India 
which  deserves  a  short  description,  as  the 
people  seem  to  have  preserved  the  origi- 
nal characteristics  of  their  race  better  than 
any  other  inhabitants  of  the  country.  They 
are  called  Sowrahs,  and  live  in  a  tract  of 


30'  E. 

The  Sowrahs  are  a  tolerably  good-looking 
tribe,  some  of  the  girls  being  even  hanf 
some,  were  not  their  faces  disfigured  by.  the 
nose  rings,  of  which  one  woman  will  often 
wear  three.  The  men,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  the  Indian  tribes,  are  slenderly  built,  and 
appear  to  be  devoid  of  muscles,  especially  in 
the  legs.  This  apparent  slightness,  however, 
conceals  great  muscular  power,  as  has  often 
been  shown  in  the  skirmishes  which  their 

?redatorv  habits  constantly  entail  upon  them, 
n  one  or  these  skirmishes,  a  Sowran  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  suddenly  snatched  a 
bayonet  out  of  the  hands  of  his  captor,  and 
bent  the  blade  double. 

There  is  about  the  features  of  the  Sow- 
rahs a  decidedly  Tartar  look,  which  in- 
creases with  age,  and  is  marked  most 
strongly  in  the  men.  Some  photographs 
of  them  now  before  me  exhibit  this  charac- 
teristic very  distinctly  marked,  and  in  one 
case  so  strongly  that,  but  for  color  and  the 
mode  of  dressing  the  hair,  the  face  might 
easily  be  mistaken  %br  those  of  a  genuine 
Tartar.  Indeed,  Mr.  Hooper,  from  whose 
paper  this  account  is  condensed,  thinks  that 
thev  may  have  a  Tartar  origin. 

One  remarkable  point  about  the  Sowrahs 
is,  that  they  have  no  distinction  of  caste, 
though  they  are  divided  into  two  distinct 
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claases  J;he  Hill  Sowrabs  and  the  Sowrahs 
of  the  Plain.  The  latter  are  comparatively 
civilized,  and  live  in  villages,  and  it  is  only 
of  the  former  that  this  work  will  treats 

The  drcjss  of  the  Sowrahs  is  primitive 
enough.  The  men  wear  nothing  but  the 
''"  languti,'-  i,  e.  a  narrow  strip  of  cloth  pass- 
ing round  the;  waist,  througli  the  legs,  and 
tucked  into  the  waistband.  They  are,  how- 
ever, verv  fond  of  ornaments,  tliough  the^ 
care  so  little  about  dress,  and  have  their 
necks  loaded  with  beads,  and  their  ears  and 
nostrils  tilled  with  rings.  A  photograph  of 
one  of  these  men  shows  that  ne  is  wearing 
no  less  than  twenty-seven  bead  necklaces,  as 
well  as  a  broad  brass  collar.  Besides  the 
ordinary  ear-rings,  he  wears  an  ornament 
which  seems  rather  popular  among  the 
Sowrahs.  A  hole  is  oored  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  ear,  and  through  it  is  passed  one 
end  of  a  string  almost  four  inches  in  length, 
to  the  other  end  of  which  is  attached  a  glit- 
tering bead  about  as  large  as  a  walnut. 
Some  of  the  Sowralis  also  tluread  small  beads 
upon  the  string. 

The  hair  of  Uie  men  is  allowed  to  grow  to 
a  considerable  length,  and  on  festival  days 
it  is  gathered  into  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  adorned  with  feathers,  mostly 
those  of  the  peacock.  This  mode  of  dress- 
ing the  hair  gives  a  very  effeminate  look  to 
the  countenance,  and  on  seeing  a  photo- 
graph of  the  face  alone,  especiiuly  if  it  be 
that  of  a  young  man,  it  is  not  very  easy  at  a 
hasty  glance  to  discover  whether  it  is  the 
portrait  of  a  man  or  woman. 

The  dress  of  the  women  consists  of  a  cloth 
wrapped  round  the  waist  Those  women 
who  have  been  ]>hotographed  wear  long 
calico  cloths  wrapped  round  them  from 
shoulder  to  knee  after  the  ordinary  Indian 
fashion;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  have 
borrow(id  these  cloths  for  the  occasion,  and 
so,  after  the  custom  of  all  uncivilized  peo- 
ple, have  contrived,  through  anxiety  to  look 
their  best,  to  haffle  the  real  object  of  the 
photograi)her,i.  c.  to  represent  them  as  they 
really  appear.  Like  the  men,  they  wear  an 
abundance  of  nt^iklaces,  and  also  are  fond  of 
simple  bracelets,  consisting  of  broad  metal 
bands  wound  spirally  round  the  wrists.  The 
hair  is  part<»<l  down  the  middle,  but  no  par- 
ticular care  is  oxi>ended  upon  it 

When  the  colder  weather  comes  on,  and 
the  Sowrahs  want  more  clothing,  they  do 
not  make  it,  but  hav(»  recourse  to  the  simple 
plan  of  waylaying  travellers,  killing  them, 
an<l  taking  their  garments.  In  these  rob])er- 
ies,  as  well  as  in  the  skirmishes  to  which 
they  often  tend,  the  Sarahs  chiefly  use  the 
bow  and  arrow.  The  bow  is  a  compara- 
tively weak  one,  only  being  a  yard  or  so  in 
length,  and  having  a  string  made  of  the  outer 
coating  of  tlie  bamboo.  The  arrows  are  of 
reed,  armed  with  a  flat,  manv-barbed  iron 
bend.  The  Sowrahs  always  lie  in  wait  for 
their  victims,  and  direct  their  aim  at  the 


stomach  and  legs,  so  that  the  woands  are 
always  dangerous,  and  generally  mortal. 

They  also  carry  a  kindof  battle-axe.  They 
are  a  brave  as  well  as  a  warlike  people,  and 
are  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plains.  Even  the  Khonds,  who  will  be  pres- 
ently described,  ready  as  thej  are  to  fight 
among  each  other,  and  skilled  as  they  are  in 
the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  battle-axe,  stand  in 
awe  of  the  Sowrahs,  and  do  not  like  to  be 
drawn  into  a  quarrel  with  tliem.  Thej  are 
especially  afraid  of  these  enemies,  because 
the  favorite  mode  of  attack  with  the  Sowrahs 
is  to  make  a  raid  under  cover  of  night,  and, 
afler  securing  all  the  plunder  they  can  seize, 
and  doing  all  the  harm  in  their  power,  to  re^ 
turn  to  their  hill  fiistnesses  as  rapidly  as  they 
issued  ft>om  them. 

General  Campbell  thinks  that  their  mode 
of  life  may  have  something  to  do  with  thiB 
superiority,  and  that  their  more  abstemioofl 
and  less  dissipated  life  renders  them  stronger 
and  more  enauring  than  their  self-indulgent 
neighbors.  In  some  places,  Sowrahs  and 
Khonds  dwell  together  in  tolerable  amity, 
but  both  of  the  tribes,  although  they  mar 
derive  their  origin  from  the  same  source, 
and  both  assert  themselves  to  be  the  aborig- 
inal inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  to  have  a 
right  to  its  possession,  preserve  their  own 
characteristic  differences  so  rigidly  tliat  there 
is  no  difflculty  in  distinguishing  a  Sowrah 
from  a  Khond. 


The  ceremony  of  marriage  among  the 


selected  a  bride,  messengers  arc  sent  to  her 
parents,  and  Anally  the  young  man  goes,  besr- 
mg  a  pot  of  toddy,  or  other  present  If  the 
consent  of  the  parents  is  obtained,  the  cere- 
mony is  commenced  by  flxing  three  posts  in 
the  ground,  between  which  the  bnde  and 
bridegroom,  with  their  respective  fiiendlB, 
assemble,  and  a  feast  is  commenced  at  whkh 
nearly  every  person  ^ets  drunk  upon  toddy. 

*'  Tlie  bride  and  bridegroom  sit  togeih(^, 
while  turmeric  water  is  poured  on  thdr 
heads.  Presents  of  cloth,  beads,  ringa  etc, 
are  exchanged,  fowls^  and  if  possible  Jatepn 
nre  sacriflccd  to  propitiate  the  demons,  m 
the  flesh  is.  then  cooked,  made  up  into  )«ne 
with  some  sort  of  grain,  and  distriboted 
among  the  party.  On  these  occasions  they 
all  join  in  a  dance,  which  seems  to  cooabt 
principally  in  hopping  from  one  leg  to  the 
other,  at  each  movement  snapping  their 
Angers  and  uttering  an  ejaculation,  whQe  at 
intervals  the  whole  of  the  dancers  eome 
bumping  together,  and  then  separate. 

"  If  the  parents  of  the  bride  refdse  to  con- 
sent to  the  marriage,  it  A-eciuently  happens 
that  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom  watch 
their  opportunity,  and  if  the  girl  is  found 
alone,  they  seize  and  carry  her  oft  The 
relatives  or  the  girl  then  pursue  and  attack 
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the  opposite  party,  but,  even  though  success- 
ful in  retaking  her,  they  are  pronibited  by 
their  customs  from  giving  her  in  marriiu^e 
to  any  one  else.  Should  such  a  thing  be 
attempted,  the  parties  would  have  to  fi^nt  it 
out  in  a  more  serious  manner  with  bows 
and  arrows/' 

The  reader  will  doubtless  recognize  the 
similarity  of  these  marriage  rites  to  those 
which  arc  practised  by  savage  tribes  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  account  of  the  wedding,  the  propi- 
tiation of  the  demons  is  mentioned.  This 
is  the  ktjy  to  their  religious  sv'stem,  such  as 
it  is,  and  e^^  ins  the  reason  for  the  absence 
of  caste.  The  Sowrahs  of  the  Plains  seem 
to  have  a  rather  better  religious  system,  but 
that  of  the  Hill  Sowrahs  is  simply  demonol- 
atr}'.  They  seem  to  have  but.  little  notion 
of  worship,  the  only  ceremonies  which  have 
been  observed  taking  place  at  harvest  time. 
When  the  crops  reach  maturity,  the  own- 
ers set  small  stones  upright  in  the  earth  as 
emblems  of  the  presiding  demons,  and  lay 
before  them  little  heaps  of  each  crop.  After 
the  offerings  have  remained  there  for  some 
little  time,  they  are  consumed  at  a  feast  to 
which  the  proprietor  of  the  crops  invites  his 
relatives  and  friends. 


When  a  Sowrah  dies,  his  body  is  burned, 
the  ashes  buried,  and  a  small  building 
erected  over  the  spot  Five  days  after  the 
burial  a  pot  of  toady  is  laid  on  the  grave, 
round  which  are  placed  a  number  of  leaves 
representing  the  ancestors  of  the  deceased. 
A  little  toddy  is  poured  upon  each  leaf,  and 
the  remainder  is  drunk  by  the  people 
who  have  assisted  at  the  ceremony.  A 
somewhat  similar  rite,  but  accompanied  with 
feasting,  is  celebrated  at  the  end  of  the  first 
and  fourth  years  afler  burial. 

According  to  General  Campbell,  they  do 
not  destroy  their  female  infants,  as  is  done 
by  too  many  of  the  Indian  tribes,  neither  do 
they  practise  human  sacrifice.  Yet  they  will 
sometimes  participate  in  the  remarkable 
Meriah  sacrifice,  which  will  presently  be 
described,  and  will  travel  some  distjince  to 
do  so.  They  do  not,  however,  seem  to  attach 
very  great  importance  to  the  rite,  and  when 
General  Campbell  remonstrated  with  them 
on  the  subject,  they  at  once  promised  to 
abandon  it,  and  not  even  to  be  present  as 
spectators. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  f  rait  of  the 
Sowrahs  is  their  absolute  truthfulness,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Hooper,  is  the  result  from 
their  want  of  capacity  to  invent  a  lie. 


THE  KHONDS. 


Ix  the  now  renowned  district  of  Orissa  live 
the  remarkable  tribes  called  Khonds,  who, 
like  the  Sowrahs,  appear  to  be  immediately 
descended  from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
and  to  have  retained,  though  in  a  somewhat 
modified  form,  several  of  the  customs  of  their 
savai^e  forefjitliers,  the  chief  of  which  will  be 
briefly  de>icrihed. 

The  Khonds  are  active,  wiry,  and  of  much 
darker  complexion  than  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plains,  and  neither  sex  trouble  them- 
selves much  about  clothing.  The  men  wear 
a  few  yards  of  coarse  cotton  round  their 
waists,  a  separate  piece  dyed  red  hanging 
down  behind  like  a  tail.  Their  hair  is  allowed 
to  grow  to  its  full  length,  and  is  twisted  round 
and  round  the  head,  and  fastened  in  a  knot 
in  front,  in  which  the  Khond  always  keeps  a 
few  cigars  niiwle  of  tobacco  rolled  in  a  green 
loaf  lie  generallv  decorates  this  top-knot 
with  a  piece  of  red  cloth  and  feathers. 

The  women  wear  a  rather  large  cloth  round 
th'jir  loins,  and  decorate  themselves  with 
vast  quantities  of  beads  and  other  ornaments, 
among  which  the  most  conspicuous  are  some 
heavy  hra(jelets,  which  are  little  more  than 
thick  brass  bands  twined  round  their  wrists. 
Among  some  of  the  tribes,  these  ornaments 
are  put  to  a  very  tragical  use,  as  we  shall 
presently  see.  Slips  of  red  cloth  are  con- 
sidered very  fashionable  ornaments  by  the 
Khond  women,  and  in  some  cases  strings  of 
copper  coins  arc  worn  by  way  of  necklaces. 


These,  however,  are  mostly  reserved  for  the 
children.  There  is  some  excuse  for  tlie 
anxiety  of  the  Khond  women  to  make  the 
best  of  themselves,  as  they  are  very  inferior 
to  the  men  in  appearance,  being  short, 
stumpy,  and  so  plain  in  features,  that  they 
are  pronounced  by  General  Campbell  to  be 
absolutely  repulsive.  Some  photographs, 
however,  which  are  now  before  me, do  not 
give  this  impression.  Perhaps  these  women 
were  selected  for  their  good  looks. 

They  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  and  as 
a  rule  live  in  villages  varying  in  population 
from  forty  to  ten  times  "the  number.  We 
will  now  proceed  to  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Khond  tribes. 

THROXJOnoTTT  the  whole  of  Khondistan 
there  is  a  system  of  human  sacrifice,  varying 
exceedingly  in  detail  according  to  the  locality, 
but  agreeing  in  all  principal  points.  There 
is  one  point  especially  which  seems  to  be  the 
very  essence  of 'the  sacrifice,  and  which  is 
common  to  all  the  tribes.  The  victim,  or 
Meriah,  must  be  bought  with  a  price.  Should 
a  captive  be  taken  m  war,  he  may  not  be 
offered  as  a  Meriah  by  his  captor,  biit  he  may 
be  sold  for  that  purpose,  and  will  then  bf 
accepted  by  the  priests. 

There  is  no  restriction  of  age,  sex,  or  cast^ 
but  adults  are  thought  more  acceptable 
because  they  are  more  costly,  and  the  healthy 
more  likely  to  propitiate  tne  gods  than  the 
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8Lck  or  feeble.  That  the  Meriah  should  be 
sacrificed  is  thought  an  absolutely  necessary 
condition  for  the  prosperity  of  every  under- 
taking, but  especially  for  the  growth  of  the 
crops,  smd  the  Kliouds  therefore  use  every 
entleavor  to  secure  a  succession  of  victims. 
Sometimes  they  purchase  children  from  their 
parents  or  relations  when  they  have  fallen 
into  poverty,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  stolen 
by  a  set  of  robber  tribes  called  Pannoos, 
who  decoy  them  into  the  hills,  seize  them, 
and  sell  tlieni  to  the  Khonds.  It  is  rather 
remarkable  that  although  the  Klionds  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  the  Pannoos, 
and  are  very  glad  to  purchase  victims,  they 
bear  an  intense  hatred  and  contempt  toward 
them,  and,  except  in  the  way  of  business, 
will  have  no  dealings  with  them. 

The  Meriah  victims  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  their  lot,  with  the  one  exception 
that  it  must  soon  come  to  an  end.  They  are 
well  fed  and  kindly  treated,  and,  w^ith  the 
ruling  fatalism  of'^the  Oriental  character, 
generally  resign  themselves  to  their  fate,  and 
make  no  e^ibrts  to  escape.  Often  a  Meriah 
girl  is  married  to  a  Khond  man,  and  allowed 
to  live  until  she  has  borne  children.  These, 
as  well  as  herself,  are  liable  to  be  sacrificed, 
but  must  never  be  offered  in  the  village 
wherein  they  were  born.  In  order  to  avoid 
this  dillkulty,  the  various  towns  agree  to 
exchange  their  Meriah  children.* 

The  mode  of  sacrificing  the  Meriah  is  so 
exceedingly  variable  that  it  will  be  necessary' 
to^ive  a  short  abstract  of  the  various  modes. 

fii  the  tirst  place,  the  Meriah  must  always 
be  sacriliced  openly  in  the  sight  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  this  rule  is  absolute  throughout  all 
the  land. 

In  Goomsur,  the  sacrifice  is  offered  to  the 
Earth-god,  Tado  Pennor,  who  is  represented 
by  tli(5  emblem  of  a  peacock.  When  the 
time  is  fixed,  the  victim  is  selected,  and  for  a 
month  there  is  much  rejoicing,  feasting,  and 
dancing  round  the  Meriah,  who  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  food  and  drink,  and  is  in  all  ap- 
pearance as  merrv  and  unconccTned  as  any  of 
the  people.  On  tlio  day  previous  to  the  sacri- 
fice a  stout  pole  is  set  up,  having  on  its  top  the 
peacock  emblem  of  Tado  Pennor,  and  to  it 
18  bound  the  Meriah.  The  people  then  dance 
round  him,  saying,  in  their  chants,  that  they 
do  not  murder  the  victim,  but  sacrifice  one 
who  was  bought  with  a  price,  and  that  there- 
fore no  sin  rests  with  them.  As  the  Meriah 
is  previously  intoxicated  with  toddy,  he  can 
give  no  answer,  and  his  silence  is  taken  as 
consent  to  his  sacrifice. 

Next  dav  he  is  anointed  with  oil,  and  car- 
ried round  the  village,  aft^r  which  he  is 
brought  to  the  peacock  post,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  a  small  pit  A  hog  is  then  killed, 
and  the  blood  poured  into  the  pit  and  mixed 
with  the  soil,  so  as  to  form  a  thick  mud.  The 
Meriah,  who  has  been  previously  made  sense- 
less from  intoxication,  is  thrown  into  the 
pit,  with  his  face  pressed  into  the  miro  until 


he  is  dead.  The  officiatiiie  priest  or  zam 
then  cuts  off  a  small  piece  of  tlie  flesh  of  the 
victim  and  buries  it  near  the  pit^  as  an  offer- 
ing to  the  earth,  and,  as  soon  as  he  has  done 
so,  all  the  spectators  rush  upon  the  body, 
hack  it  to  pieces,  and  carry  ofi  the  fra^ento 
to  bury  them  in  their  fields  as  a  propitiatioii 
to  the  earth  deities  who  produce  the  crop& 
Revolting  as  this  custom  is,  it  is  much  more 
merciful  than  most  modes  of  Meriah  sacrifice, 
inasmuch  as  suffocation  is  not  a  death  in- 
volving much  physical  pain,  and  the  victim 
has  been  previously  deprived  of  his  senses. 

In  Boad,  the  Meriah  is  taken  round  the 
village,  when  every  one  tries  to  pn>cure  one 
of  his  hairs,  or  to  touch  his  lips  with  their 
fingers  so  that  they  may  anoint  their  heads 
witli  the  sacred  moisture.  After  being 
drugged  into  insensibility,  he  is  taken  to  the 
fatal  spot,  where  he  is  strangled  by  placing 
his  neck  between  the  two  halves  of  a  split 
bamboo,  the  ends  of  which  are  then  brought 
together  by  the  priests.  The  head  priest 
next  breaks  the  bones  of  the  arms  and  legs 
with  his  axe,  and  when  he  has  done  so,  the 
body  is  cut  to  pieces  as  in  Goonisur. 

In  Chinna  Kimeday  a  grotesquely  cruel 
mode  of  sacrifice  is  emploved.  In  lieu  of 
the  peacock  which  is  used  at  (loomsur.  a 
large  wooden  figure  of  an  elephant  is  placed 
on  the  post,  and  revolves  on  u  pivoL  The 
Meriah  is  tied  to  the  extended  prctboscis  of 
the  el(?^)hant,  and,  amid  the  yells  of  the  speC' 
tators,  IS  whirled  round  as  fast  as  the  figure 
can  be  turned.  In  this  case  the  Meri;di  is 
not  drugged.  At  a  signal  from  the  otHciatiitf . 
zani,  the  crowd  rusii  on  the  Meriah  with 
their  knives,  and  in  a  few  moments  hack  him 
to  pieces  as  he  is  tied,  still  living,  on  ^ 
elq)hant 

General  Campbell,  while  executing  his 
mission  of  mercy  in  Khondistau,  saw  as 
many  as  fourteen  of  their  tlephant  images. 
all  of  which  he  caused  to  be  pulled  down 
and  destroyed  by  the  baggage  elephants 
attached  to  his  force,  so  that  the  Khonds 
might  see  that  those  venerated  emblems  of 
a  cruel  worship  were  powerles.s  even  against 
the  animals  which  they  simulated.  His  task 
was  naturally  a  difficult  one,  as  it  involved 
the  abolition  of  a  rite  which  had  existed 
from  time  immemorial,  and  which  no  amount 
of  reasoning  could  persuade  them  to  be 
wrong,  much  less  criminal.  So  deeply  was 
it  ingrained  in  their  nature,  that  their  only 
idea  of  his  object  in  setting  free  so  manj 
hundred  Meriahs  was,  that  ne  might  sacri- 
fice them  on  his  own  account,  In  order  to 
bring  back  wator  into  a  large  tank  which  he 
was  thought  to  have  constructed  for  tbe  use 
of  his  elephants. 

In  this  very  place,  a  most  ain£:ular  circum- 
stance occurred.  The  English  officer  was 
told  that  a  sacrifice  was  being  actually  per- 
formed, the  victim  being  a  young  and  oand- 
some  girl,  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old, 
He  instantly  started  off  with  an  armed  ptft^i 
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and  found  the  offering  of  the  Meriah  already 
complete,  and  nothing  wanting  but  the  ac- 
tual sacrifice.  The  aged  priest  was  ready 
to  give  the  signal^  and  the  surrounding  peo- 
ple were  mad  with  excitement,  when  the 
armed  party  came  to  the  rescue,  and  de- 
manded the  girl.  The  Khonds,  furious  as 
they  were,  found  that  they  dared  not  risk  a 
collision,  and  so  the  party  retired  with  the 
rescued  viclim. 

The  rem  Hinder  of  the  story  has  yet  to  be 
told.  iScarcely  were  the  English  soldiers 
out  of  sight  than  the  assembled  Khonds 
broke  out  into  loud  murmurings  at  their  dis- 
appointnu^iit.  At  lust  one  of  them  hit  upon 
a  happy  thought.  "  Wliy,''  said  he,  ''should 
we  be  debarred  from  our  sacritice?  See  our 
aged  priest.  Seventy  summers  have  passed 
over  his  head  —  what  further  use  is  he? 
Let  us  sacririce  him,'-  And  forthwith  the 
old  man  was  tied  on  the  elephant,  spun 
round,  and  cut  to  pieces. 

In  Maji  Deso  another  mode  of  sacrifice  is 
employed.  They  do  not  keep  a  large  supply 
of  Meriahs,  as  do  most  of  the  tribes,  but  buy 
them  immediately  before  the  sacrifice.  Tlie 
consequence  is,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
detect  them,  except  in  the  very  act  of  offer- 
ing the  victim.  Their  mode  of  killing  the 
Meriah  is  as  follows.  The  Khonds  surround 
the  victim,  and  beat  him  on  the  head  with 
the  he.ivy  metal  bracelets,  which  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  wearing.  Mostly  they  kill  him 
in  this  way,  but  if  they  fail  in  doing  so,  thev 
strangle  him  with  a  split  bamboo,  as  hiis  al- 
ready been  described.  The  tlesh  of  the  back 
is  thiiu  cut  into  long  and  narrow  strips,  and 
each  person  carries  olYa  strip  and  suspends 
it  on  a  pole,  which  he  thrusts  into  the  bed 
of  the  stn;ai!i  which  waters  his  fields. 

In  Patna,  the  mode  of  sacrifice  varies  ex- 
ceedingly. In  some  cases  the  victim  is 
stoned,  in  others  beaten  to  death  with  bam- 
boos, together  with  other  barbarous  modiw 
of  putting  to  dAth.  General  Campbell  re- 
marks, that  in  this  district  there  are  places 
where  sacrificing  and  non-sacrificing  tribes 
inhabit  the  same  village.  They  live  har- 
moniously together  until  the  time  of  sacri- 
fice, when  the  non-sacrificing  tribes  retire  to 
their  housi.'S,  and  never  pass  through  the 
front  door  of  their  dwellings  until  seven 
days  are  over,  and  the  remains  of  the  Meriah 
buried.  After  that  time,  all  goes  on  as  usu- 
al, until  the  next  sacrifice  takes  place. 

Bundari  appears  to  be  the  place  where 
the  people  adhere  most  firmly  to  the  Meriah 
system.  When  General  Campbell  visited 
this  district,  they  refused  to  give  up  the 
Meriah,  and  on  the  near  approach  of  his 
force,  tied  to  their  hiding-places  in  the  moun- 
tains. As  he  approached  Bundari,  he  found 
that  the  people  had  been  actually  offering  a 
sacrifice,  ana  that  they  had  gone  off  in  such 
haste  that  they  liad  left  behind  them  the 
Bacrificial  post  with  the  head  of  a  victim 
hanging  to  it  by  the  hair,  and  the  fatal  knife 


suspended  beside  it  The  mode  of  sacrifice 
employed  in  this  district  is  thus  described :  — 

'"  The  sacrifice  which  had  taken  place,  and 
which  is  called  Junnah,  is  ])erformed  as  fol- 
lows, and  is  always  succeeded  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  three  other  human  victims,  two  to 
the  sun  to  the  east  and  west,  and  one  in  the 
centre,  with  the  usual  barbarities.  A  stout 
wooden  post  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground. 
At  the  foot  of  it  a  narrow  grave  is  dug,  and 
to  the  top  of  the  post  the  victim  is  firmly 
fiistened  oy  the  long  hair  of  his  head.  Four 
assistants  hold  his  outstretched  arms  and 
legs,  the  body  being  suspended  horizontally 
over  the  grave,  with  the  fac(5  toward  the 
earth.  The  ofiiciating  zani,  or  priest,  stand- 
ing on  the  right  side,  repeats  the  following 
invocation,  at  intervals  hacking  with  his  sac- 
rificing; knife  the  back  part  of  the  shrieking 
victims  neck:  — 

'* '  O  mighty  Manicksoro,  this  is  your  fes- 
tal day  (to  theKhonds  the  sacrifice  is  Meriah, 
to  the  Rajahs,  Junnah).  On  account  of  this 
sacrifice  you  have  <^iven  to  Rajahs  countries, 
guns,  and  swords.  The  sacrifice  we  now 
ofter,  you  must  eat;  and  we  pray  that  our 
battle-axes  may  be  turned  into  swords,  and 
our  bows  and  arrows  into  gunpowder  and 
balls,  and  if  we  have  any  quarrels  with  other 
tribes,  give  us  the  victory,  and  preserve  us 
from  the  tyranny  of  Rajahs,  and  other  offi- 
cers.' 

"  Then,  addressing  the  victim,  he  added, 
'  that  we  may  enjoy  prosperity,  we  offer  you 
a  sacrifice  to  our  god  Manicksoro,  who  will 
immediately  eat  you,  so  be  not  grieved  at 
our  slaying  you.  Your  parents  were  aware 
when  we  purchased  you  from  them  for  sixty 
gunties  (articles)  that  we  did  it  with  intent 
to  sacrifice  you;  there  is,  therefore,  no  sin 
on  our  heads,  but  on  those  of  your  ])arent8. 
After  you  are  dead,  we  shall  perform  your 
obsequies," 

This  speech  being  concluded,  the  head  of 
the  victim  is  severed  from  the  bodv,  and 
allowed  to  hang  from  the  post  until  it  is 
eaten  by  wild  beasts.  The  knife  is  also  sus- 
pended from  the  post,  and  allowed  to  remain 
there  until  the  tliree  additional  sacrifices 
have  been  offered,  when  it  is  removed  with 
many  ceremonies.  Eight  of  these  pl>sts 
were  found  in  the  village,  and  were  all  de- 
stroyed. 

It  is  this  mode  of  sacrifice  which  is  shown 
in  the  illustration  on  page  1387.  In  the 
centre  is  seen  the  aged  priest  in  the  act  of 
sacrificing  the  Meriah,  which  in  this  case  is 
a  young  girl.  Her  head  is  supported  by  her 
long  hair,  which  is  tied  to  the  top  of  the 
post,  and  her  body  is  held  horizontally  by 
the  four  assistants,  who  each  grasp  a  hand 
or  a  foot  On  the  right  hand  is  shown  a  post, 
to  which  bangs  the  head  of  the  first  sacri- 
ficed Meriah,  and  on  the  other  side  is  an- 
other victim  bound  by  the  hair  to  the  post, 
waiting  until  the  priest  had  completed  the 
sacrifice  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
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One  circumstance  connected  with  the  Me- 
riah  sacrifice  is  rather  remarkable,  namely, 
the  indifi'erence  to  their  fate  that  seems  to 
possess  the  victims.  One  young  man,  a 
Meriah,  said  that  it  was  better  to  be  sacri- 
ficed among  his  own  people,  and  to  give 
them  pleasure,  than  to  live  upon  the  plains. 
The  natives  believe  that  this  indill'erence  is 
caused  by  the  Meriah  food,  a  mixture  of  rice, 
turmeric,  and  other  ingredients,  prepared 
with  certain  magical  ceremonies.  Even  the 
Meriahs  themselves  have  this  belief.  For 
example,  three  voung  women  were  hired  by 
a  seller  of  salt  nsh  to  carry  his  goods  among 
the  Khonds,  and  when  he  got  Ihem  there, 
the  treacherous  dealer  sold  not  only  the  lish 
but  the  women.  Twice  the  victims  attempted 
to  escape,  but  were  recai)tured,  and  after  the 
second  attempt,  the  Khonds  fed  them  on 
Meriah  food,  when  they  became  reconciled 
to  their  fate,  and  made  no  further  efforts  to 
escape. 

Other  ties  seem  to  have  their  effect  on  the 
Meriahs.  Sometimes  a  man  wishes  to  buy 
a  Meriah,  that  being  a  very  meritorious  act; 
but  the  cost  is  so  great,  amounting  on  an 
average  to  sixty-five  rupees,  that  the  Khond 
is  almost  reduced  to  poverty.  Under  such 
circumstances,  he  is  unable  to  marry,  inas- 
much as  he  Ciinnot  pay  the  heavy  price 
which  is  demanded  of  a  bridegroom.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  buys  a  Meriah  girl,  and  takes 
her  as  Ills  wife  until  the  time  when  she  may 
be  required  for  sacrifice. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  chil- 
dren are  sold  by  their  parents  as  Meriahs. 
This  seems  so  cruel  and  heartless  a  system, 
that  some  explanation  ought  to  be  ottered. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  such  a  purchase  is 
made,  unless  the  parents  be  very  poor,  and 
fear  that  they  shall  not  be  able  to  provide 
their  children  with  food.  In  such  cases  they 
argue  that  it  is  better  for  the  child  to  be  nour- 
ished and  kindly  treated,  and  then  to  die  as 
a  sacrifice  to  the  deities,  than  to  perish  by 
degrees  of  starvation.  Moreover,  it  is  con- 
sidered rather  a  meritorious  action  for  a 
parent  to  devote  a  child  to  the  gods,  and, 
when  it  is  done,  the  parents  are  very  proud 
of  such  children,  and  regard  them  with  re- 
spect and  admiration  as  belonging  to  the 
oeities. 

Another  reason  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Meriah  sacrifice  is  the  slight  regard  in  which 
the  Khonds  hold  human  life,  sacrificing  that 
which  we  consider  as  priceless  because  they 
are  in<lifferent  to  it,  not  only  with  regard  to 
others,  but  with  regard  to  themselves. 

That  the  custom  of  propitiating  the  deities 
of  agriculture  with  living  sacrifices  should 
be  entirely  abolished  could  not  be  expected, 
and  General  Campbell  found  that  the  best 
mode  of  extinguishing  human  sacrifice  was 
to  induce  the  Khonds  to  substitute  that  of  a 
beast  This  was  done  in  manv  cases,  the 
sacrificers  apologizin</  to  the  go(f  for  the  sub- 
stitution, and  begging  him,  if  he  should  be 


angry,  to  vent  his  wrath,  not  upon  them,  bat 
upon  the  foreigner  who  had  suggested  the 
alteration.  He  had  no  objection  to  this  ir- 
rangement,  and  as  the  crops  turned  out  well 
afterward,  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  aD 
parties,  the  gods  included,  were  satisfied. 

A  very  similar  custom  was  once  prevalent 
among  certain  tribes  of  the  Lower  Amazon. 
The  name  of  these  tribes  was  Tapuyos,  but 
this  title  has  now  been  given  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Lower  Amazon  district 
Prisoners  taken  in  war  by  them  were  re- 
served for  sacrifice.  They  were  treated  widi 
extreme  kindness,  fed  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  so  that  they  might  be  plump  and 
fat,  and  were  provided  with  wives.  They 
were  generally  allowed  to  live  for  several 
vears,  until  their  wives  had  borne  children, 
they  were  then  taken  to  the  place  of  sacri- 
fice, and  killed  with  a  single  blow  of  a  club; 
their  children  being  carefully  reared,  for  the 
purpose  of  undergoing  a  similar  fate  after 
thev  had  grown  up. 

fiyen  without  reference  to  the  Merifih  sys- 
tem, the  Khonds  are  in  the  habit  of  killiDg 
their  female  children.  This  custom  has 
arisen  partly  from  the  fear  of  poverty,  ind 
partly  from  the  system  on  which  marriages 
are  conducted.  The  Khonds  dislike  marry- 
ing among  themselves,  and  seek  their  wives 
among  distant  tribes,  alleging  as  a  reason 
that  Uioy  can  purchase  them  at  a  cheaper 
rate.  But  General  Campbell  tried  to  show 
them  that  if  they  were  to  rear  their  own  fe- 
male children,  they  would  find  them  much 
cheaper  as  wives,  and  recommended  them, 
as  a  beginning,  to  marrj*  their  Meriah  wo- 
men, for  whom  a  high  price  had  already 
been  paid. 

In  some  of  the  hills  of  Chinna  Kimedv, 
children  of  both  sexes  are  put  to  death.  Am 
soon  as  a  child  is  born,  a  priest  is  called  to 
ascertain  whether  it  is  to  live  or  die.  To 
eftect  this  purpose^,  he  employs  a  plan  veiy 
like  the  '*  Sortes  Virgiliante."  He  produces 
a  book,  and,  after  some  pf^iyers,  thrupta  an 
iron  style  at  random  among  the  leaves.  He 
then  reads  the  passage  to  which  the  style 
points,  and  if  it  be  unfavorable,  the  cmld 
must  die,  or  the  fields  would  bear  no  mora 
croi)S.  j 

The  fatal  edict  having  been  pronounced, 
the  child  is  placed  in  a  new  earthen  vessel 
(which  has  been  painted  in  red  and  black 
stripes),  the  cover  is  fastened  down,  and  the 
jar  IS  buried.  Some  flowers  and  rice  are  laid  i 
on  the  cover,  and,  after  the  earth  is  filled  in, 
a  fowl  is  sacrificed  upon  the  poor  little  vie-  | 
tim's  grave.  1 

I 

Before  leaving  these  remarkable  tiibo,     j 

we  will  glance  sligntly  at  one  or  two  of  their  J 

most  characteristic  customs.  1 

Their  weapons  are  very  simple,  consisting 
of  a  curious  sword  fixc<^  to  aeauntlet,  the 
bow  and  arrow,  and  the  axe.  The  last  is  the 
national  weapon  of  the  Khonds,  and  in  ita 
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use  they  arc  wonderfully  adroit  General 
Campbell  niontions  that  a  British  officer  was 
out  in  the  evening  for  the  puri)Ose  of  shoot- 
ing a  bear,  but  only  wounded  the  animal 
slightly,  instead  of  killiu;^  it  outright.  The 
bear  sfarted  for  the  hillsjjut  was  pursued  by 
several  Khonds,  who  overtook  it,  got  be- 
tween tlie  hill  and  the  bear,  and  then,  armed 
only  with  their  axes,  attacked  and  hacked 
the  animal  to  pieces.  These  axes  are  about 
four  feet  h>ng  in  the  handle,  and  have  but 
email  heads.  These,  however,  arc  made  of 
eood  steel,  and  in  the  practised  hand  of  a 
Khonrl  the  axe  is  a  weapon  much  more  for- 
midable than  it  looks.  This  exhibition  of 
couragi>  is  the  more  remarkable,  because;  the 
actors  in  it  were  Meriah  men  who  hiul  been 
rescued  from  sacriliee.  The  sword  that  has 
been  mentioned  is  a  comparatively  rare 
weapon,  and  belongs  rather  to  the  Ooryahs 
than  to  the  Khonds  proper. 

The  Khond  tribes  seem  to  be  rather  fond 
of  quarre.lling  among  each  other,  and  carry 
on  a  kind  of  desultory  or  guerilla  warfare. 
i*itched  battles  they  dislike,  preferring  to 
steal  cattle  from  their  opponents,  and  to  kill 
them  by  stealth,  to  meeting  them  in  o[)en 
fight,  indeed,  they  pride  themselves  on  do- 
ing as  much  injury  as  possible  to  their  an- 
tagonists, whiU;  receiving  the  least  possible 
harm  them'<i*lves.  Accordingly,  when  the 
delegates  of  two  inimical  tribes  meet  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  i)eace,  some  very  ab- 
surd scenes  take  place.  The  umpires  call  upon 
the  representatives  of  the  tribes  to  declare 
the  number  of  cattle  stolen  and  men  killed; 
and  it  is  generally  found  that  the  latter  item 
is  equally  balanced,  neither  party  caring  to 
acknowledge  that  a  man  of  their  own  tribe 
has  been  killed,  unless  the  adversaries  can 
prove  it.  They  cannot  but  admit  that  the 
man  was  killed,  but  attribute  his  death  to 
accident,  such  as  being  carried  off  by  a  tiger, 
or  bitten  by  a  snake. 

Pride  forms  a  great  element  in  the  Khond 
character.  The  people  are  fond  of  their 
land,  and  nothing  can  induce  a  Khond  to 
sell  one  yard  of  ground  to  a  foreigner,  nor 
even  to  part  with  a  single  tree  that  grows 
on  that  soil.  Generally,  they  are  too  proud 
to  barter,  but  leave  that  business  to  the 
Pannoo  tribes,  by  whom,  as  may  be  re- 
membered, the  ]W[criah  victims  are  gener- 
ally furnished.  Among  the  Khonds  there 
arc  but  two  employments  worthy  of  their 
dignity,  i  e.  warfare  and  agriculture,  and  all 
persons  are  despised  who  carry  on  any  other 
profession  or  business,  even  though  they 
may  profu  by  it  themselves.  Yet  there  is 
no  system  of  caste  among  them,  such  as  we 
find  amon.L^  the  Hindoos,  neither  have  they 
any  prejudice  in  regard  of  diet,  except  per- 
haps a  dislike  to  milk. 

As  to  the  religion  of  the  Khonds,  it  is  of 
the  simplest  description,  and  their  worship 
is  practicidly  comprised  in  the  Meriah  sacri- 
fice.   There  are  certain  very  barbarous  sa- 


cred images  to  be  found  in  the  hill  districtSy 
but  no  one  seems  to  care  or  even  to  know 
much  about  them,  and  the  priests,  or  medi- 
cine men,  are  as  ignorant  or  careless  on  the 
subject  as  the  people  in  general.  It  ought 
to  be  mentioned  that  very  elaborate  accounts 
have  been  published  respecting  the  religion 
of  the  Khonds,  their  vast  army  of  deities,'  and 
their  quadruple  souls.  But  there  is  now  no 
doubt  that  the  information  upon  which  these 
accounts  were  based  was  simpl}'  invented 
by  the  narrators  in  order  to  suit  their  own 
purposes. 

Putting  aside  the  Meriah  system,  the 
Khonds  have  several  superstitions  in  which 
they  firmly  believe,  and  the  strangest  of 
them  is  their  idea  that  certain  human  beings 
can  transform  themselves  into  tigers.  These 
persons  are  called  '*  Pulta  Bags,"  and  are 
very  much  dreaded  by  the  people,  upon 
whose  fears  they  intent icmally  play  for  the 
puri)ose  of  extortion.  Knowing  that  the 
Ignorant  people  believe  them  to  be  possessed 
of  such  a  power,  they  extort  food,  clothing, 
and  other  property  from  them  at  intervals, 
saying  that  they  are  poor,  and  unless  sup- 
plied with  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  will 
be  forced  to  transform  themselves  into  tigcTS, 
and  to  carry  off  the  cattle. 

General  Campbell  mentions  an  instance 
where  he  was  brought  in  contact  with,  or 
rather  in  opposition  to,  this  superstition. 
An  excited  crowd  came  to  him,  accompanied 
by  several  armed  men,  who  guarded  two 
women.  One  of  the  men  then  said  that  he 
and  his  son  were  in  the  jungle  cutting  fire- 
wood, when  a  tiger  sprang  upon  the  lad  and 
carried  him  off.  The  father  pursued  the 
animal,  shouting  after  it  until  it  turned  the 
corner  of  the  rock,  when  it  disappeared,  and 
on  the  top  of  the  rock  were  tlien  seen  the 
two  women.  The  case  was  clear.  These  two 
women  were  Pulta  Bags.  While  in  the 
tiger  form  they  had  carried  off  his  son,  but, 
alarmed  by  his  shouts,  had  hidden  the  body 
of  the  lad  and  resumed  their  human  shapes. 

On  being  questioned,  the  women  acknowl- 
edged that  the  story  wa.s  true,  and  that  they 
did  possess  the  power  attributed  to  them. 
General  Campbell  then  offered  to  releasb 
them,  provided  that  they  would  transform 
themselves  into  tigers  in  his  presence.  This,, 
to  his  astonishment,  they  agreed  to  do,  pro- 
vided that  he  accompanied  them  to  a  neigh- 
Ijoring  jungle.  Finding,  however,  that  the 
English  general  was  not  so  easily  frightened 
as  a  Khond  warrior,  and  that  they  would' 
be  taken  at  their  word,  they  threw  them- 
selves at  his  feet,  and  acknowledged  their 
imposture. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  belief  is 
narrated  by  the  same  writer.  A  brave  little 
Khond,  belonging  to  the  irregular  force,  was . 
engaged  in  a  conflict  when  several  of  the 
enemy  were  killed,  among  whom  was  one 
who  was  shot  by  his  own  hand.  Instead  of" 
being  proud  of  his  exploit,  he  was  seized 
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wiUi  terror,  dedariiut  Uiat  the  man  whom 
he  had  killed  was  a  Pulta  Bag,  aad  that  he 
would  assume  the  shape  of  a  tiger  and 
avenge  himself.  After  the  campaign  was 
over,  he  obtained  leave  to  visit  his  I'amily, 
and,  previous  to  his  departure^  he  brought 
his  unifbrm, asking  that  care  mightbe  taken 
of  it,  OS  he  felt  sure  that  he  should  never 
wear  it  again.  He  joined  his  family,  and 
lived  with  them  for  some  weeks,  when,  as 
he  was  watching  his  cattle,  a  tiger,  sprang 
on  him,  and  wounded  him  so  cruelty  that  he 
shortly  died.  Nothing  could  persuade  him 
that  the  liger  was  not  the  man  whom  he  had 
shot,  and  the  event  onl^  strengthened  the 
hold  which  the  superstitioa  has  on  the  na- 
tive mind.' 
Marriage  is  geaerall)'  celebrated  at  the 


hunting  season,  probably  because  the  BkB 
of  food  and  drink  are  secured  fur  that  tin 
and  there  is  always  plenty  of  food  for  I 
marriage  feast.  Amou^  tiiem  prevails  1 
custom  of  carrying  off  tne  bride.    Tiie  bri 

froom  snatches  up  the  girl  and  runs  off  k 
er,  pursued  by  a  number  of  young  won 
who  try  to  snat(;h  her  from  him.  or  at  le 

Eretend  to  do  bo.  He,  however,  is  protec 
y  twenty  or  thirty  young  men.  who  ki 
him  and  his  burden  in  their  mid&t,  and 
their  best  to  shield  him  from  the  bambc 
stones,  and  other  missiles  which  are  hur 
at  him  by  the  women.  When  he  reacl 
the  houuiiaries  of  his  own  village,  he  is  si 
posed  to  have  won  his  bride,  while  tlie  . 
stuling  party  scamper  at  full  speed  to  th 
own  awetliogs. 


Bows  um  QuiTKB.    (Aw»  my  CMImMm.) 
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One  of  the  hill  trihes,  called  the  Ghoorka 
tribe,  is  worthy  of  notice,  if  only  for  the  re- 
markable weapon  which  they  use  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other.    It  is  called  the  "  kook- 
ery,"  and  is  of  a  very  peculiar  shape.    One 
of  the  knives,  drawn  from  a  specimen  in 
my  collection,  is  given  in  illustration  No.  2, 
on  page  1403.    As  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  drawinff,  both  the  blade  and  hilt  are 
curved.    The  blade  is  very  thick  at  the  back, 
my  own  specimen,  which  is  rather  a  small 
one,  measuring  a  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.    From  the  oack  it 
is  thinned  off  gradually  to  the  edge,  which 
has  a  curve  of  its  own,  quite  different  to 
that  of  the  back,  so  that  the  blade  is  widest 
as  well  as  thickest  in  the  middle,  and  tapers 
at  one  end  toward  the  hilt,  and  at  the  other 
toward  the  point    The  steel  of  which  the 
blade  is  formed  is  of  admirable  temper,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  my  specimen,  which, 
to  my  knowledge,  has  not  been  cleaned  for 
thirty  years,  but  has  been  hung  upon  the  wall 
among  other  weapons,  is  scarcely  touched 
with  rust,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  its  sur- 
face  is  burnished  like  a  mirror.    Indeed,  on 
turning  it  about,  I  can  see  reflected  upon  its 
polished  surface  the  various  objects  of  the 
room.    The  handle  is  made  after  a  very  re- 
markable  fashion,  and  the  portion  which 
Ibrms  the  hilt  is  so  small  that  it  shows  the 
size  of  the  hand  for  which  it  was  intended. 
This  smallness  of  hilt  is  common  to  sdl  In- 
dian swords,  which  cannot  be  grasped  by  an 


ordinary  English  soldier.  My  own  hand  is 
a  small  one,  but  it  is  too  large  even  for  the 
heavy  sabre  or  "  tulwar,"  while  the  handle 
of  the  kookery  looks  as  if  the  weapon  were 
intended  for  a  boy  of  six  or  seven  years  old. 
Indeed,  the  Ghoorkas  are  so  small,  that  their 
hands,  like  those  of  all  Indian  races,  arei 
very  aelicate.  about  the  same  size  as  those 
of  an*  Englisn  boy  of  seven.  The  point  of 
the  kookery  is  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  so  that 
the  weapon  answers  equally  well  for  cutting 
or  stabbing.  In  consequence  of  the  great 
thickness  of  the  metal,  the  blade  is  exceed- 
ingly heavy,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  much  won- 
der how  such  tiny  hands  as  those  of  the 
Ghoorkas  can  manage  so  weighty  a  weapon, 
which  seems  almost  as  much  beyond  their 
strength  as  does  the  Andamaner^s  gigantic 
bow  to  the  dwarfish  man  who  wields  it.  It 
may  be  imagined  that  a  blow  from  such  a 
weapon  as  this  must  be  a  very  terrible  one. 
The  very  weight  of  the  blade  would  drive  it 
half  through  a  man^s  arm,  if  it  were  only 
allowed  to  fall  from  a  little  height  But  the 
Ghoorkas  have  a  mode  of  striking  which  re- 
sembles the  "drawing"  cut  of  the  broad- 
sword, and  which  urges  the  sharp  edge 
through  flesh  and  bone  alike. 

Betore  passing  to  tihe  mode  in  which  the 
kookery  is  used,  I  may  mention  that  it  is  not 
employed  for  domestic  purposes,  being  too 
hignly  valued  by  the  owner.  For  such  pur- 
poses two  smaller  knives  are  used,  of  verr 
similar  form,  but  apparently  of  inferior  metaL 
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These  arc  kept  in  little  cases  attached  to  the 
side  of  the  kookery-shctith,  just  as  Is  the  case 
with  the  knives  attached  to  a  Iliglilauder's 
dirk,  or  the  arrangement  of  the  Dyuk  sword, 
whifli  has  already  been  described  in  tlie  arti- 
cle upon  Borneo.  There  is  also  a  little  tlat 
leathern  purse,  with  a  double  tla[).  This  is 
pointi'd  like  a  knife-sheath,  and  is  kept  in  a 
pocket  of  its  own  fastened  upon  the  larger 
sheath. 

In  th(»  illustration  the  kookerv  is  shown 
with  all  its  parts.    Fig.  1  shows  trie  kookery 
in  its  scabbar.i,  the  top  of  the  purse  and  the 
handles  of  the  supplementary  knives  being  j 
just  visibh?  as  they  project  from  the  sheaths.  1 
At  Fig.  *2  the  kookery  itself  is  di;awu,  so  as  j 
to  show  the  peculiar  curve  of  the  blade  and 
tJie  very  small  handle.    Fig.  ii  represents 
tlie  j)urse  as  it  appears  when  closed,  and 
Figs.  4  and  5  are  the  supplemenUiry  knives. 
My  own  specimen,  whicli,  as  I  have  already 
mcntioni'd,  is  a  small  one,  measures  fifteen 
inches  from  hilt  to  point  in  a  straight  line, 
and   twenty-one  inches  if  measured  along 
the  curve  of  the  back.     Its  weight  is  exactly 
twelve  ounces.    The  knife  is  a  very  plain 
one,  no  ornament  of  any  kind  being  used, 
and  the  maker  has  evidently  contented  hiin- 
aelf  with  expending  all  his  care  upon  the 
blade,  which  is  forged  from  the  celebrated 
"  wo»uz  "  steel. 

This  steel  is  mmle  by  the  natives  in  a 
very  simple  but  cifectual  manner.  After 
Bmelling  the  iron  out  of  magnetic  ore,  the 
Indian  smith  puts  small  pieces  of  it  in  a 
crucible,  and  mixes  little  bits  of  wood 
with  them.  He  then  covers  the  crucible 
with  green  leaves  and  jdenty  of  clay,  and 

guts  it  in  his  simple  furnace.  The  furnace 
eing  lighted,  a  constant  Idast  of  air  is 
driven  through  it  for  about  three  hours, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  iron, 
now  converted  into  cast-steel,  is  found  in 
the  form  of  a  small  cake  at  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible.  Wootz  steel  was  at  one 
time  much  used  in  England,  and  great 
numbers  of  these  cakes  were  imported. 

In  the  hands  of  an  experienced  wielder 
this  knife  is  about  as  formidable  a  weapon 
as  can  be  conceived.  Like  all  really  good 
weapons,  its  efficiency  depends  much  more 
upon  the  skill  than  the  strength  of  the 
wicldcr,  and  thus  it  happens  that  the  little 
Ghoorka,  a  mere  boy  in  point  of  stature, 
will  cut  to  pieces  a  gigantic  axlversary  who 
does  not  understand  his  mode  of  onset  The 
Ghoorka  generally  strikes  upward  with  the 
kf/ok.*ry,  possibly  in  onler  to  avoid  wound- 
ing himself  should  his  blow  fail,  and  possi- 
bly because  an  upward  cut  is  just  the  one 
that  can  be  least  guarded  against 

Years  ago,  when  we  were  engaged  in  the 
many  Indian  wars  which  led  at  last  to  our 
Oriental  empire,  the  Ghoorkas  proved  them- 
selves most  formidable  enemies,  as  since 
they  liave  proved  themselves  most  invalu- 
able allies.    Brave  as  lions,  active  as  mon- 


keys, and  fierce  as  tigers,  the  litfae,  wliy 
little  men  came  leaping  over  the  cround  to 
the  attack,  moving  so  quickly,  and  keeping 
so  far  apart  from  each  other,  tliat  mudtetry 
was  no  use  against  them.     When  they  came 
near  the  soldiers,  they  suddenly  crouched  to 
the  ground,  dived  unuerthe  bayonets, struck 
upward  at  the  men  with   their  kookeriea, 
ripping  them  open  with  a  single  blow,  and 
then,  after  having  done  all  the  mlsduef  in 
their  power,  darting  olT  as  rapidly  as  tfaer 
had    come.    Until    our    men    learned   thu 
mode  of  attack,  they  were  greatly  disoom- 
lited  by  their  little  opponents,  who  got  un- 
der their  weapons,  cutting  or  slashing  with 
knives  as  sharp  its  razors,  and  often  escsp- 
ing  unhurt  from    the    midst   of  baroneta 
They  would  also  dash  under  the  bellies  of 
the  officers'  horses,  rip  them   open  with  one 
blow  of  the  kookery,  and   aim   another  at 
the  leg  of  the  officer  as  he  and  his  horse  fell 
together. 

Perhaps  no  better  proof  can  be  given  of 
the  power  of  the  weapon,  and  the  ^xteritj 
of  the  user,  than  the  fact  that  a  Ghoorki 
will  not  hesitate  to  meet  a  tiger,  himself 
being  armed  with  nothing  but  his  kookery. 
lie  stands  in  front  of  the  animal  (see  the  next 
])age),  and  as  it  snrings  he  leaps  to  the  lefL 
delivering  as  he  uoes  so  a  blow  toward  the 
tiger.  As  the  reader  is  aware,  all  animals  of 
the  cat  tribe  attack  by  means  of  the  pav; 
and  so  the  tiger,  in  passing  the  Ghoorka, 
mechanically  strikes  at  him. 

The  man  is  well  out  of  reach  of  the  tigcr^ 
paw,  but  it  just  comes  within  the  sweep  of 
the  kookery,  and,  what  with  the  force  oftbe 
tiger's  stroke,  what  with  the  blow  defir- 
ered  by  the  man,  the  paw  is  always  cBt- 
abled,  and  often  fairly  severed  from  the  limk 
Furious  with  pain  and  rage,  the  tiffer  kapi 
round,  and  makes  another  spring  at  nis  litds 
enemy.  But  the  Ghoorka  is  aa  actiTe  as  the 
tiger,  and  has  sprung  round  as  soon  as  he 
delivered  his  blow,  so  as  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  disabled  paw.  Again  the  tiger  attacb, 
but  this  time  his  blow  is  useless,  and  the 
Ghoorka  steps  in  and  delivers  at  the  neck  or 
tliroat  of  the  tiger  a  stroke  which  gencnSf 
proves  fatal. 

The  favorite  blow  is  one  upon  the  back  d 
the  neck,  because  it  severs  the  spine,  and  the 
tiger  rolls  on  the  j^round  a  lifeless  mass.  For 
so  fierce  is  the  tiger's  f\iry,  that,  unless  the 
animal  is  renderea  absolutely  powerless,  rue 
supplies  for  a  few  moments  the  place  of  the 
eboing  life,  and  enables  it  to  msike  a  last  ex* 
pirine  effort  All  experienced  hunters  btiow' 
and  oread  the  expiring  charce  of  a  wounded 
lion  or  tiger,  and,  if  possible,  nide  themselvei 
as  soon  as  they  inflict  the  death  wound.  If 
they  can  do  so,  the  animal  looks  roimd  for 
its  adversar}',  cannot  see  him,  and  at  onoe 
succumbs;  whereas,  if  it  can  espy  its  enemy, 
it  flings  all  its  strength  into  one  effort,  the 
result  of  which  is  f^^uenUy  that  the  msn 
and  the  liger  are  found  lying  dead  farther. 


(2.J  A  OHOOBKA   ATTACKED  BY  A  TIGEU. 
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ILiny  of  these  little  hunters  are  decorated 
llh  necklaces  made  from  the  teeth  and 
ivs  of  the  anim:iLs  which  they  kill.  One 
these  uecklaci^s  is  in  my  collection,  and  is 
jored  in  illustration  No.  1,on  page  1403. 
is  mi  le  of  the  spoils  of  various  animals, 
CBa^x3 1  in  the  tbllowing  way.  The  central 
d  mjsL  prominent  object  is  one  of  the 
nar  canine  teatli  of  a  tiger.  The  man  may 
U  be  proud  ot  this,  for  it  is  a  very  fine 
iciin.m,  measuring  five  inches  and  a  hall 
length,  and  mjre  than  three  inches  in  cir- 
nference.  Tiiis  tooth  is  shown  at  Fig.  5. 
Fig.  1  is  a  claw  from  a  fore-foot  of  a  tiger, 
deutlvtlie  samo  auim.il;  anl  at  Fig.  9  is  a 
W  of 'the  hind-foot.  Figs.  2,  3,  7,  8  are 
jbrently  sized  teeth  of  the  crocodile;  and 
ti  4  and  6  represent  claws  from  the  foot  of 

sloth-bear.  The  reader  may  remember 
tin  all  uncivilized  countries  such  spoils 

of  the  highest  value,  and  play  the  same 
t  with  regard  to  them,  that  titles  and 
orations  do  among  more  civilized  nations, 
laequently,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pro- 
esuch  ornameuls,  the  natives  having  as 
mg  objection  to  part  with  them  as  a 
ier  of  the  Victoria  Cross  would  have  to 
ign  at  the  same  time  his  badge  and  a  right 
rear  it. 

UEOVG  man  of  such  a  stamp,  leading  a 
f-savage  existence,  with  ideiis  necessarily 
ited  to  tho.ir  own  raugvi  of  thought,  it  is 
ily  that  a  strange  sort  of  morality  should 
vail.     We  have  already  seen  that  there  is 
I  existing  system  in  which  treacherous 
ider,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  cap- 
offence,  is  exalted  into  a  religion,  and  we 
J  tliwrefore   expuct  that  robbery  may  in 
le  cases  be  considered  as  a  virtue.    Cer- 
lit  is  that  there  are  no  more  accomplished 
B7es  in  the  world  than  those  of  India. 
Che  natives  are  justly  celebrated  for  their 
aderful   powers  of  posture  making   and 
faring,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that,  when 
gr  turn  those  i)uwers  to  an  evil  use,  they 
at  be  most  dangerous  opponents.     Lately 
lost  valuable  report  has  been  issued  by  the 
Ipector-General  t>f  Prisons,  relating  to  the 
eves  of  Lower  Bombay,  in  the  perusal  of 
ich  it  is  impossible  to  restrain  a  smile,  so 
•derfully  ingenious  are  the  devices  of  the 
eves,  antl  so  astonishing  is  the  skill  with 
ilch  they  are  employed. 
tor  example,  there  are  the  regular  bnrg- 
%  who  completely  carry  out   tlie  descrip- 
II  of  the  Scrintures,  ^'breakins:  through 
I  wall  and  stealing."     Two  of  these  burg- 
Hwork  together.     One  acts  as  sentinel, 
ile  the  other  gently  bores  a  hole  through 
I  wall,  large  enough  to  admit  the  passage 
ilis  person.    When  he  has  completed  the 
■ch,  ho  pushes  through  it  a  stick,  with  a 
Be  of  grass  wrapped  round  it,  so  as  to 
r  like  a  human  head.    This  is  done  to 
trtsAn  wheUier  the  inmates  are  alarmed, 
It  sometimeB  happens  that  the  owner  of 


the  house  hears  the  miner  at  work,  and 
quietly  stands  by  the  side  of  the  hole,  armed 
with  a  sword  or  cudgel,  with  which  he 
strikes  at  the  head  of  the  robber,  as  soon  as 
it  appears  through  the  wall.  Should  the 
sham  head  be  smashed  by  a  blow  from  the 
inside,  the  thieves  escape  as  fast  as  thev  can. 
If  not,  one  of  them  crawls  through  the 
breach,  steals  all  the  nroperty  on  wb''jh  he 
can  lay  his  hands,  ana  returns  to  his  com- 
rade, who  h:is  been  keepin^j  careful  watch, 
and  will  alarm  him,  should  danger  appear. 

Other  thieves  appear  to  be  more  harmless, 
though  they  probably  steal  as  much  money 
as  the  burglars.  They  carry  in  their  mouths 
a  tiny  knife,  with  a  blade  as  sharp  as  that  of 
a  razor.  Thev  frequent  the  bazaars,  mix 
with  the  crowd,  and  contrive  to  foci  for  the 
money  which  is  wrapped  up  in  the  girdle. 
With  their  little  knives,  thev  gently  cut  the 
cloth,  nuiselessly  extract  the  money,  and 
slink  off"  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  where 
they  can  scarcely  be  detected.  In  short, 
they  act  precisely  al'ter  the  manner  of  our 
European  cut-purses. 

The  most  ingenious  of  all  the  thieves  are 
those  who  get  into  the  zenanas,  or  women's 
apartments,  and  steal  their  jewelry.  As  the 
reader  is  probably  aware,  the  women's  apart- 
ments are  in  the  most  central  portion  of  tlio 
house,  and  are  so  carefully  guarded  that  lit- 
tle precaution  is  taken  with  respect  to  the 
costly  jewels  with  which  the  women  dvvjk 
themselves  so  abundantly.  The  Indian 
burglar  knows  of  this  wealth,  and  some- 
times manages  to  steal  it.  lie  digs  a  hole 
in  the  ground  outside  the  walls  of  the  house, 
and  burrows  under  the  foundation  until  he 
comes  beneath  the  fioor  of  the  zenana.  Ho 
then  cautiously  works  his  way  upward,  and 
so  obtains  admission  into  the  apartment. 
But  even  when  there  his  task  is  not  com- 
pleted, as  a  large  portion  of  the  jewelrv  con- 
sists of  nose  rings  and  bangles,  or  brace- 
lets. The  skill  of  these  thieves  is  now 
shown,  for  they  will  contrive  to  cut  the 
rings  and  bangles,  remove  them  from  the 
wearers,  and  make  good  their  escape  with- 
out disturbing  the  sleeping  women. 

These  adroit  burglars  oflen  commit  the 
most  daring  robberies  in  the  very  midst  ot 
an  army.  Knowing  the  po.sition  of  the 
tents,  they  mark  out  that  which  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a  great  man,  and  creep  silently 
towanl  it.  Arrived  at  the  tent,  their  sharp 
knife  cuts  a  hole  and  they  glide  into  the  in- 
terior without  making  the  slightest  noise. 
Indeed,  so  wonderfully  adroit  are  they,  that 
even  the  very  watch-dogs  do  not  discover 
them,  and  a  thief  has  been  known  actually 
to  step  over  the  body  of  a  dog  without  dis- 
turbing the  animal.  They  take  an  extraor- 
dinary pride  in  their  skill,  and  have  not  the 
least  objection  to  boasting  of  it  Once,  an 
English'  officer,  who  had  been  robbed  of  all 
his  valuables,  his  clothing  included,  in  the 
course  of  a  night,  waa  ta&di^  \a  ^  T^^Ei<Q«t« 
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who  mado  veij  light  of  the  exploit,  and 
boasted  that  it  he  chose  he  could  steal  the 
blanket  from  under  him  as  he  slept.  Such 
a  challenge  as  this  could  not  but  be  accepted, 
and  the  officer  laid  a  wager  with  the  man 
that  his  blanket  could  not  be  stolen  without 
arousing  him. 

'  Accordingly,  one  morning,  when  the  officer 
awoke,  he  found  his  blanket  missing.  The 
thief  came  openly  with  the  blanket,  restored 
it,  and  told  him  how  he  had  achieved  the 
theft.  It  was  done  by  gently  tickling  the 
face  and  hands  of  the  sleeping  man,  so  that 
he  involuntarily  turned  on  his  bed.  As  he 
moved,  the  thief  gave  the  blanket  a  slight 
pull,  and  so  by  degrees  "  coaxed  "  it  away 
without  fairly  awiiking  the  sleeper. 

When  these  thieves  set  about  their  task  of 
robbery,  they  remove  all  their  clothes,  and 
rub  themselves  with  oil.  Kound  their  neck 
is  a  sli<^ht  string,  which  holds  their  razor- 
bladed  Knife,  so  that,  if  they  should  be  de- 
tected, the  pursuer  has  no  hold  of  them ;  and 
even  should  he  succeed  in  grasping  them, 
the  ready  knife  is  used  to  sever  his  wrist  and 
to  deal  a  fatal  stab. 

Then  there  are  other  thieves  of  altogether 
a  sneaking  and  despicable  character.  The 
burglars  have,  at  all  events,  tlie  redeeming 
noiuts  of  audacity  and  ingenuity.  The 
Mooches  exhibit  neither  of  these  qualities, 
but  act  in  a  wav  that  exactly  resembles  the 
proceedings  of  the  gipsy  thieves  as  described 
by  Mr.  Borrow.  They  lay  poison  on  plan- 
tain leaves,  and  drop  them  about  at  night 
among  the  cattle.  The  bait  is  sure  to  be 
taken,  and  the  dead  cattle  are  thrown  awav 
next  morning.  This  is  exactly  what  the 
Mooches  have  expected,  and  they  Hay  the 
dead  cattle  and  sell  their  skins. 

Sometimes  a  band  of  these  thieves  is  pur- 
sued, and  then  the  robbers  are  often  driven 
tb  use  all  their  ingenuity  in  evading  their 
pursuers.  One  stratagem  is  marvellously 
clever.  Should  a  company  of  these  men 
succeed  in  reaching  the  jiiugle,  there  is  no 
hope  of  capturing  them;  but  when  they  find 
that  they  must  be  overtaken  on  a  level  plain, 
they  are  not  without  a  mode  of  avoiding  de- 
tection. As  is  the  case  in  many  hot  coun- 
tries, the  ground  is  often  cleared  by  fire, 
which  destroys  all  the  coarse,  dry',  rank  herb- 
age, and  leaves  it  free  for  the  fresh  green 
blades  that  at  the  first  rains  slioot  through 
the  surface.  In  those  spots  where  the  grass 
is  short,  the  fire  does  but  little  damage;  but 
where  it  is  long,  the  fiames  are  powerful 
enough  to  destroy  the  small  trees  which 
;£row  upon  them,  and  to  leave  nothing  but  a 
i. umber  of  blackened  stumps. 

If  the  thieves  think  that  they  canuot  pass 
the  plain  without  being  observed,  they  put 
in  practice  a  ruse  which  thcT  may  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  habits  of  many  insects. 
They  strip  off  all  their  clothes,  place  them 
and  their  weapons  under  their  little  round 
shields,  which  thoy  disperse  so  as  to  look 


like  stones,  and  then  dispose  themselves  In 
such  strange  attitudes  that  their  slender a&d 
nearly  fieshless  limbs  bear  the  most  exact 
resemblance  to  the  blackened  branches  oi 
which  their  bodies  represent  the  trunks.  In 
these  attitudes  they  will  remain  fixed  until 
the  enemy  has  passed  them,  when  they  slip 
ofi"  as  fast  as  they  can  to  the  nearest  jungle: 
An  illustration  on  page  1397  shows  witb 
what  rare  ingenuity,  even  artistic  verisimili- 
tude these  rascals  simulate  the  charred  trunks 
and  branches  of  tlie  trees. 

Before  the  English  had  become  used  to 
these  manoeuvres,  a  ver^  ludicrous  incidenl 
occurred.  An  officer,  with  a  partj'  of  bur^t, 
was  chasing  a  small  body  of  JBheel  rol>bcre! 
and  was  fast  overtaking  thcin.  Suddenlr 
the  robbers  ran  behind  a  rock  or  some  sucli 
obstacle,  which  hid  them  for  a  moment.  an«l 
when  the  soldiers  came  up,  the  men  had 
mysteriously  disappeared.  After  an  un- 
availing search,  the  ofticer  ordered  his  men 
to  dismount  beside  a  clump  of  scorched  and 
withered  trees,  and,  the  day  being  very  hot 
he  took  otf  his  helmet  and  hung  it'  on  a 
branch  by  which  he  was  standing.  The 
branch  in  question  turned  out  to  be  the  \s^ 
of  a  Bheel,  who  burst  into  a  scream  erf 
laughter,  and  flung  the  astonished  officer  tft 
the  ground.  The  clump  of  scorched  ti-e« 
suddenly  became  metamorphosed  into  men. 
and  th(j  whole  i)arty  dispersed  in  different 
directions  betbre  the  soldiers  could  recovw 
from  their  surprise,  carrj'ing  with  them  the 
officer's  helmet  by  way  of  a  troj^hy. 

This  stratagem  is  not  counncd  to  one 
tribe,  or  even  one  race,  hut  is  practised  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  where  the  countir 
is  cleared  by  means  of  lire. 

We  will  now  examine  some  of  the  wea|>ons 
used  by  the  Indians.  I  intentionally  omit 
any  description  of  their  fire-arms,  as  sudi 
weapons  are  of  a  modern  date,  and  the  use 
of  gunpowder  has  been  imported  from  other 
countries.  In  the  following  pages  will  be 
described  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
weapons  of  India. 

The  reader  will  probably  notice  that  what- 
ever may  be  their  form,  there  is  a  nameless 
something  which  designates  the  countr>'  in 
which  they  were  produced.  Ko  matter 
whether  tlie  weapon  has  belonged  to  a  rich 
or  a  poor  man,  whether  it  be  plain  wotj 
and  iron,  or  studded  with  jewels  and  inlaiJ 
with  gold,  the  form  remains  the  s:mie,  and 
there  is  about  that  form  a  graceful  elegimre 
which  is  peculiar  to  India.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, that  simplest  of  weapons,  the  kookerr, 
and  see  how  beautiful  are  the  curves  of  ifie 
blade  and  handle,  and  how  completely  thej 
satisfy  the  eye.  In  the  same  manner  we 
shall  find  that,  with  all  the  weapons  that 
will  be  figured,  there  is  always  a  graceful 
curve  or  a  well-balanced  arrangement  of 
lines. 

W<  will  begin  with  the  bow  and  arrovi. 
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Many  kinds  of  bows  are  used  by  the  Hin- 
doos, the  most  simple  of  which  is  made  from 
a  piece  of  male  bamboo.  Even  this  simple 
weapon  is  not  complete  in  the  eyes  of  an 
Indian  without  some  ornament,  and  accord- 
ingly it  is  bound  at  intervals  by  belts  of  split 
reed  drawn  tightly  round  it,  and  tied  up  at 
the  back  of  the  bow  in  a  sort  of  rosette  form. 
This  kind  of  bow  is  often  used  for  shooting 
bullets  or  stones.  For  this  purjwse  two 
strings  arc  placed  side  by  sine,  and  kept 
apart  by  a  little  piece  of  wood  near  one  end, 
so  that  in  the  middle  there  is  an  int^jrval  of 
a  couple  of  inches  between  the  strings.  A 
strip  of  leather  rather  more  than  an  inch 
in  width  is  then  sewed  to  the  strings,  so  that 
when  the  bow  is  bent  the  leather  is  stretched 
tightly  between  them. 

The  bow  is  used  in  the  following  manner. 
A  bullet  or  stone  is  placed  on  the  leather, 
and  the  two  strings  are  grasped  by  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  so  as  to 
enclose  the  bullet  in  the  leather.  The  bow 
is  then  drawn  and  aimed,  and  when  the 
strings  are  released  from  the  pressure  of  the 
fingers,  they  fly  asunder  and  permit  the 
bullet  to  escape.  The  precision  that  may  be 
obtained  by  this  weapon  is  really  wonderful, 
and  evon  Europeans  soon  learn  to  pride 
themselves  (m  their  skill  with  the  "  pellet- 
bow."  Squirnil  shooting  with  this  bow  is  a 
favorite  amusement  with  many  persons,  and 
sorao  ot  the  natives  of  rank  occasionally 
amuse  thoniselves  with  shooting  at  the  earth- 
enware jars  carried  on  the  heads  of  the 
women,  a  successful  shot  smashing  the  jar 
to  pieces,  and  deluging  the  women  with  the 
water  which  had  been  contained  in  it 

There  is  another  kind  of  bow  which  is 
much  used  in  diftcrent  parts  of  Asia,  vary- 
ing somewhat  in  form  and  material,  but 
smaller  in  principle.  The  bow  is  so  formed 
that  when  it  is  unstrung  it  curve3  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  string.  The 
amount  of  curvature  varies  considerably  in 
diiferent  bows,  the  most  perfect  being  that 
in  which  the  two  ends  almost  touch  each 
other.  The  specimen  which  is  shown  in  Fig. 
1  of  the  illustration  on  page  1394,  and 
which  is  drawn  from  a  bow  in  my  collection, 
is  a  singularly  perfect  example  of  this  kind 
of  weapcm.  It  is  made  in  the  foUowimg 
manner:  — 

A  horn  of  the  buffalo  is  sawn  longitudi- 
nally, so  as  to  produce  two  tapering  pieces 
of  exactly  the  same  size.  These  are  then 
flattened  by  heat  and  pressure,  and  are 
trimmed  until  when  bent  they  give  exactly 
the  same  amount  of  curvature.  The  handle 
and  the  tips  are  made  of  very  hard  wood, 
and  are  fitted  to  the  horn  with  the  greatest 
care,  the  wood  which  forms  the  tips  running 
for  some  distance  along  the  under  side  of  the 
horn.  After  the  handle  and  tips  are  fitted 
in  their  places,  a  great  number  of  sinews  are 
laid  wet  over  the  back  of  the  bow,  and 
kneaded  9o   carefully  that  the  wood,  the 


sinews,  and  the  horn  seem  to  be  altogether 
one  substance.  After  this  part  of  the  work 
is  finished,  the  whole  of  the  bow  is  covered 
with  repeated  layers  of  a  kind  of  glue,  which 
is  very  carefully  smoothed  and  polished. 
The  bow  is  practically  complete,  but  the 
maker  is  not  satisfied  unless  he  adds  plenty 
of  ornament.  This  is  alwavs  a  sort  of  c(m- 
ventional  flower  pattern,  gift  on  a  brilliantly 
colored  background.  I  possess  several  such 
bows,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  dissimi- 
larity of  color  and  pattern.  In  the  how  now 
before  us,  the  groundwork  is  vivid  green 
and  scarlet,  on  which  are  drawn  the  most 
elaborate  patterns  of  flowers,  leaves,  and 
arabesques  in  gold.  It  is  impossible,  on 
looking  at  the  surface,  not  to  admire  both 
the  heauty  of  the  patterns  and  the  excel- 
lence of  tlie  paint  and  varnish,  which  can  be 
subjected  to  such  violent  treatment  as  is 
caused  by  the  bending  of  the  bow  and  shoot- 
ing the  arrow,  and  yet  not  be  cracked  to 
pieces. 

The  elasticity  of  this  bow  is  wonderfuL 
I  have  often  tried  to  string  it,  but  without 
effect,  and  indeed  I  never  saw  but  one  man, 
the  late  Colonel  Hutchinson,  of  the  Indian 
Army,  who  could  do  so.  It  is  strung  by 
passing  it  under  one  leg,  bending  it  back 
sharply  over  the  other  leg,  at  the  same  time 
slipping  the  loop  of  the  string  into  its  notch. 
A  groove  passes  along  the  back  of  the  bow, 
so  as  to  guide  the  string.  When  strung  it 
assumes  quite  a  difleroiit  shape,  and  looks 
something  like  the  bow  which  the  ancient 
sculptors  placed  in  the  hands  of  Cupid.  I 
regret  that  the  bow  could  not  be  strung,  so 
as  to  give  two  illustrations  of  the  same  Dow 
in  its  different  aspects. 

The  classical  reader  may  perhaps  remem- 
ber that  this  weapon  is  exactly  similar  to  the 
ancient  Scythian  bow.  Reference  is  made 
to  this  shape  by  Athenreus  (book  x.)  when 
an  unlearned  shepherd,  trying  to  describe 
the  letters  which  formed  a  name,  said  that 
**  the  third  (i,  c.  c)  was  like  a  Scythian  bow." 
This  kind  of  bow  was  of  horn,  as  indeed  were 
most  of  the  ancient  bows. 

The  length  of  the  bow  above  mentioned, 
measured  along  the  back,  is  a  little  more 
than  four  feet,  whereas  the  measurement 
across  it  as  it  appears  when  unbent  is  only 
nineteen  inches.  The  reader  will  see  how 
useful  a  bow  of  this  description  would  be  to 
a  horseman,  its  peculiar  curvature  rendering 
it  easy  of  carriage.  It  could  even  be  carriea 
along  on  the  bridle  arm,  if  required,  so  as  to 
leave  the  sword  hand  at  liberty,  and  in  a 
moment  could  be  stnmg  when  needed,  by 
passing  it  under  the  le^  as  the  rider  sits  on 
norseback.  Small  as  this  bow  seems,  almost 
indeed  insignificant  in  appearance  as  a  weap- 
on, its  performances  in  skilful  hands  are 
something  marvellous.  With  one  of  these 
bows  an  arrow  has  been  shot  to  a  distance 
which  was  said  to  be  six  hundred  yards,  and 
was  actually  not  much  short  of  that  meat* 
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urement  And,  although  so  powerftil,  it  is 
wonderfully  manageable.  Colonel  Hut  chin- 
son  told  mc  that  he  once  saw  an  archer  shoot 
an  arrow  along  a  corridor,  and  send  the  mis- 
sile through  a  hole  which  a  bullet  hud  made 
in  a  pane  of  glass  at  the  end  of  the  cor- 
ridor. 

Next  comes  a  form  of  bow  which  is  much 
more  common  than  the  precediuf?.  In  this 
bow  the  retlex  curvature  is  strongly  marked, 
though  not  so  strongly  as  in  the  case  of  the 
weapon  just  doscribud. 

Sevend  of  those  bows  are  in  my  collection, 
the  handsomest  of  which  was  presented  to 
me  by  J.  Allen,  Esq.  This  bow,  with  its  case, 
its  quiver,  and  score  of  arrows,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2  of  illustration  0,  on  page  (K)0.  Measur- 
ing along  the  back,  the  bow  is  four  feot  five 
inches  in  length,  whereas  the  space  between 
the  two  tips  is  only  twenty-eight  inches. 
Tlie  color  with  which  the  bow  is  painted  is 
bright  scarlet,  profusely  covered  with  gilt 
flowers  and  arabesques,  so  that  it  is  a  more 
Bhowy  weapon  at  a  distance  than  the  previous 
specimen,  though  it  is  not  nearly  so  handsome 
when  closely  examined,  the  patterns  being 
larger  and  more  roughly  executed.  The 
bow-string  is  made  of  some  vegetable  fibre, — 
I  think  that  of  some  species  of  aloe, —  and  is 
very  thick,  being  composed  of  nine  strands 
twisted  very  closely  together. 

The  case,  quiver,  and  straps  by  which  they 
are  held  have  been  once  very  sj)lendifl, 
being  crimson  velvet,  so  covered  with  gohl 
embroidery  that  scarcely  any  part  of  the  vel- 
vet is  visible.  The  arrows  are  two  feet  three 
inches  in  lenj^th,  and  are  very  carefully 
made.  The  sliaft  is  of  reed,  and  to  either 
end  is  fixed  a  piece  of  hard  wood  four  inches 
in  length.  On  one  end  of  the  shaft  is  fixed 
the  point,  which  is  a  heavy  and  solid  quad- 
rangular piece  of  steel  brought  to  a  sharp 
point.  The  hard  wood  at  the  end  receives 
the  feathers,  and  is  enlarged  at  the  extreme 
end,  so  as  to  allow  space  for  the  nock  or  notch 
in  which  the  thick  bow-string  is  received. 
Both  the  pieces  of  bard  wood  are  colored, 
that  in  which  the  point  is  fixed  being  simply 
green,  but  that  at  the  other  end  being  gilt, 
and  covered  with  patterns  in  blue  and 
scarlet. 

This  is  the  most  common  kind  of  arrow, 
but  there  are  many  varieties,  of  which  I 
possess  specimens.  Several  varieties  are  in 
many  collections,  the  chief  distinction  being 
in  the  shape  of  the  point.  In  most  of  them 
it  is  more  or  less  quadrangular;  though  in 
some  it  is  leaf-shaped,  like  a  spear  head,  in 
others  it  is  conical,  and  in  others  round  and 
blunt.  In  one  of  the  arrows  the  place  of 
the  lower  piece  of  hard  wood  is  taken  by  a 
solid  piece  of  steel  nearly  four  inches  in 
length,  and  weighing  about  three  ounces, 
looking  something  like  a  rather  elongated 
Whitworth  bullet. 

The  most  primitive  form  of  Indian  arrow 
is  that  which  is  made  by  the  hill  tribes. 


The  shaft  is  of  wood,  not  of  reed,  and  lbs 
head  is  deeply  barbed,  and  tied  to  the  shaft 
with  fibre,  exactly  as  is  done  with  the  flint- 
headed  arrows,  which  this  weapon  almost 
precisely  resembles  in  form,  tJiough  not  in 
material.  In.stead  of  feathers,  dry  leaves  are 
substituted,  cut  into  the  required'  shape,  and 
passed  through  slits  in  the  sliaft  of  the 
arrow,  these  slits  being  afterward  bound  up. 
In  one  arrow  the  nock  has  been  formi.d  in  a 
ver}'  strange  manner,  a  piece  of  wood  being 
lashed  to  each  side  of  the  shaft,  and  project- 
in":  a  little  beyond  it. 

Some  very  beautiful  examples  of  the  best 
kinds  of  weapons  are  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion on  page  1406.  Thev  belong  to  Gi  ne- 
ral  Sir  Uope  Grant,  G.C.b.  etc.,  who  kindly 
allowed  them  to  be  drawn  for  ihe  use  oftl.a 
work.  They  are  splendid  instances  *>i 
Indian  art,  one  or  two  of  them  displaying  a 
most  elaborate  ornamentation. 

The  first  of  the  illustratiou.<  shows  a  suit  of 
armor  and  weapons,  which  is  made  of  steel 
most  elaborately  engraved  and  inlaid  wlih 
gold,  the  patterns  restmbling  those  on  the 
bow,  and  looking  much  as  if  they  liad  bccn 
taken  from  the  bow  and  sunk  into  the  ?;tcel, 
the  freedom  and  grace  of  the  lines  btiiis 
quite  as  remarkable  as  the  elaburate  mi- 
nuteness of  the  pattern. 

In  the  centre  (Fig.  1)  is  seen  the  martial 
looking  helmet,  with  its  slight  foath«'r  plume. 
There  are  often  several  of  these  pliiinf.s  in 
helmet,  their  shafts  being  adorned  with  ;rril: 
and  jewels,  and  placed  in  sockets  j>rojoctiii5 
from  the  helmet.  In  front  is  seen  the  rtai 
bar  which  protects  the  nose  and  upi)er  f.irt 
of  the  face  from  a  sword  cut  This  bar  slides 
up  and  down  through  a  groove  for  the  om- 
venience  of  the  wearer.  From  the  helmet 
depends  a  piece  of  very  slight  but  verr 
strong  chain-mail,  which  falls  behind  anil 
on  either  side  of  the  face,  and  liauci 
'  as  low  as  the  shoulders,  so  that,  however 
'  abruptly  the  wearer  may  move  liis  head,  tbe 
folds  of  the  chain-mail  protect  his  neck.  In 
I  several  of  these  helmets  the  links  of  the  mail 
are  gilt,  and  arranged  so  as  to  form  pattern, 
mostly  of  a  diamond  shape. 

By  the  side  of  the  helmet  (Fig.  3)  is  tlie 
curious  gauntlet,  which  extends  far  up  the 
arm,  and  has  no  joint  at  the  wrist.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  joint,  unnleas^int  as  it  would  be 
to  an  European  swordsman,  is  no  obstacle  to 
the  proper  use  of  the  sword  by  the  Oriental 
warrior.  If  tlie  reader  will  refer  to  the  t^- 
ure  of  the  sword  (Fig.  6),  he  will  see  tliat  the 
hilt  is  terminated  by  a  large  circular  plate 
of  steel.  In  a  specimen  in  my  own  collec- 
tion, this  plate  is  three  inches^  in  diameter, 
so  that  when  the  sword  is  grasped  after  the 
European  fashion,  the  plate  comes  against 
the  wrist,  and  acts  an  a  fulcrum  by  which, 
when  a  blow  is  struck,  the  leverage  of  the 
blade  forces  the  sword  out  of  the  grasp. 

But  the  whole  system  of  swordsmaoship 
in  India  differs  essentially  from  that  whid 
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mpldjed  in  England,  or  indeed  in  Europe 
enilly,  strength  not  being  used  so  much 
exterity.  For  tlie  object  of  this  weapon 
!urvcd  form  is  essential.  The  stroke  of 
sword  is  done  by  a  turn  of  the  wrist 
e  than  by  a  direct  blow,  so  that  the 
red  edij^e  of  the  weapon  is  drawn  rapidly 
r  the  object  of  attack. 
he  inoile  of  employing  the  Indian  sword 
I  Ulustrated  to  me  by  the  same  Colonel 
tchinsou  whose  name  has  already  been 
ntioned. 

3e  took  a  large  mangold-wurzel,  and  laid 
m  a  tabic.  He  then  placed  the  tlat  side 
the  sword  upon  the  root,  so  that  no  blow 
dd  be  dealt,  and  then,  with  a  slight  turn 
the  wrist,  he  drew  the  blade  toward  him, 
1  the  root  fell  apart,  severed  in  two  pieces. 
fhe  same  manner  he  cut  the  whole  of  the 
i  into  slices.  The  feat  looked  so  easy 
X I  tried  it  on  another  root,  but,  instead 
cutting  it  in  two,  the  edge  of  the  sword 
kd  on*  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  solid  piece  of 
•s,  and  jarred  my  arm  to  the  shoulder. 
wever,  aller  a  few  lessons,  the  feat  became 
srably  easy. 

?he  sSmie  ctfect  can  also  be  produced  by 
thing  the  blade  from  the  swordsman  in- 
id  of  drawing  it  toward  him.  It  is  to  this 
icate,  drawing  cut  that  the  ludian  sword 
H  its  efficiency,  the  steel  of  the  blade  not 
Bg  nearly  of  so  good  a  quality  as  that  of 
'common  dragoon  swords,  and  not  being 
able  of  taking  so  Hue  an  edge.  But  if  in 
Uc  an  Indian  warrior  meets  or  overtakes 
enemy,  he  does  not  strike  at  him  with 
whole  power  of  the  arm,  as  is  done  by 
'  swordsmen,  but  placcis  the  edge  of  his 
q)on  against  the  neck  of  the  enemy,  and 
h  a  turn  of  his  wrist  nearly  severs  the 
d  from  the  body. 

n  the  same  illustration  is  seen  the  circu- 
ahield  or  target  This  is  of  no  great  size, 
uuring  about  eighteen  inches  in  diame- 
,and  sometimes  even  less.  It  is  made  of 
hide  of  the  rhinoceros,  which,  when 
perly  dressed  and  dried,  is  of  considera- 
thickness,  as  hard  as  horn,  thout^h  not 
brittle,  and  almost  equally  translucent. 
)  shield  is  generally  adorned  with  four 
nlar  plates  of  metal,  which  in  an  ordi- 
jr  specimen  are  merely  of  iron,  but  in  a 
Bliarly  handsome  one  are  covered  with 
piered  gilding.  The  reader  will  doubt- 
)  see  the  almost  exact  resemblance  be- 
en the  Indian  shield  and  the  target  of 
Scotch  Highlander.  The  other  portions 
lie  armor  are  adorned  with  gold  inlay- 
^  like  those  parts  which  have  been  de- 
bed. 

lustration  No.  4,  on  page  1403,  contains 
ml  articles  used  in  warfare,  all  of  which 
drawn  from  specimens  in  Sir  Hope 
nt*8  collection.  In  the  centre  is  seen  a 
i  of  maiL  This  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
pieces  of  armor  I  have  ever  seen,  each 
lie  liaks  bearing  upon  it  a  sentence  from 


the  Koran.  Three  of  the  links  are  shown 
underneath  the  coat  of  mail,  drawn  of  the 
size  of  the  originals.  If  the  reader  will 
reflect  upon  the  vast  number  of  such  links 
which  are  required  to  form  a  coat  of  mail,  he 
will  appreciate  the  amount  of  labor  that 
must  have  been  expended  on  it,  the  letters 
having  to  be  formed  after  the  links  arc  put 
together,  so  that  they  may  not  be  obliterated 
in  the  forging.  The  helmet  belonging  to 
this  suit  is  seen  by  its  side  at  Fig.  2. 

Between  the  helmet  and  the  coat  of  mail 
is  a  Coorg  knife  or  dagger,  and  its  sheatli. 
This  weapon  is  sometimes  very  plain,  and 
sometimes  blazes  with  gold  and  jewels  on 
the  hilt  and  sheath.  A  specimen  in  mv  col- 
lection is  of  the  former  kind,  and,  thougli  the 
blade  is  of  good  quality,  the  handle  is  of 
wood,  and  is  secured  to  the  blade  by  a  stout 
brass  rivet  which  passes  through  the  tang. 
A  bold  ridge  runs  along  either  side  of  the 
blade. 

Two  more  characteristic  forms  of  the  In- 
dian dagger  are  shown  at  Figs.  7  and  9  in  the 
illustration.  One,  Fig.  7,  with  its  sheath  at 
Fi<j.  8,  is  in  great  favor,  es])ecially  with  the 
ricJi.  It  is  made  entirely  of  steel,  the  two 
cross-bars  constituting  the  handle.  The 
form  of  the  blade  varies  somewhat  in  dilTer- 
ent  specimens,  but  the  general  form  is  the 
same  in  all.  A  good  specimen  in  my 
collection  is  altogether  twenty  inches  in 
length,  and  weighs  exactly  a  pound,  so  that 
it  must  be  rather  an  awkward  weapon  for 
the  girdle.  The  blade,  if  it  can  be  so  called, 
is  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  flat  toward  the 
handle,  and  within  five  inches  of  the  tips 
welling  suddenly  into  a  sort  of  quadrangular 
bayonet,  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
thickness. 

The  reader  will  see  that  w^hcn  this  dagger 
is  grasped,  the  steel  continuations  of  the 
handle  project  on  either  side  of  the  wrist, 
and  effectually  guard  it  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  arm  from  a  sword-blade.  The  weight 
of  this  instrument,  as  w^ell  as  the  force  with 
which  a  thrust  can  be  delivered  by  a  straight 
blow  as  in  boxing,  render  the  weapon  well 
calculated  to  drive  its  way  through  the  folds 
of  dress,  or  even  between  the  joints  of  armor. 

Next  comes  a  weapon  (Fig.  9)  which 
would  scarcely  be  recognized  as  a  dagger. 
It  is,  ho\f  ever  a  dagger,  made  from  the  two 
horns  of  the  Indian  antelo]>e.  In  the  sim- 
plest form  of  this  curious  weapon,  the  horns 
are  arranged  with  their  bases  crossing  each 
other  for  about  six  inches.  The  curvature 
of  the  bases  thus  furnishes  a  sort  of  handle, 
which  can  be  crasped  in  such  a  way  that 
the  holder  of  Sie  weapon  can  strike  right 
and  left  with  it,  and,  among  a  number  of 
people,  could  do  a  vast  amount  of  damage  in 
a  very  short  time. 

A  dagger  such  as  has  been  described 
could  be  made  in  half  an  hour,  and,  indeed, 
a  temporary  weapon  might  be  made  in  a 
few  mmutes  by  lashing  the  Ivqt\>&  \A^^>}Q>i^x« 
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But  the  Indians  prefer  to  add  ornament  to 
the  weapon,  and  ao  they  often  make  a  hol- 
low steel  hilt  in  the  form  of  a  cup,  with  the 
curved  side  outward.  The  hand  passes  into 
this  cup  as  into  the  haskct-hilt  of  a  aingle- 
Btick,  and  is  eSeutually  guarded  from  injury, 
Tlie  ducger  shown  in  the  illustration  has 
one  of  these  steel  hilta.  In  some  plnccs  tliis 
weapon  is  insucli  favor  that,  instead  of  mak- 
ing it  uf  antelope  horns,  with  a  Hteel  hilt,  the 
entire  dagger  is  of  steel,  the  points  made  in 
imitation  of  ihe  horns. 

The  last  weapon  (Fig.  10)  is  one  which  is 
used  hy  the  Algliaus,  and  is  a  sort  of  com- 
promise between  n  eword  and  a  dag;;er.  A 
weapon  of  a  similar  form  and  character  is 
camod  bv  the  Moors. 

There  is  one  kind  of  sword  which  ought 
not  to  be  passed  without  some  notice.  It  is 
n  most  murderous  looking  weapon,  and  is 
made  on  precisely  the  opposite  principle  to 
that  of  the  sword  whioli  has  already  been 
described.  In  that  Torm  of  sword,  the  cdfie 
is  on  the  outer  curve  of  the  blade,  which 
narrows  toward  tlio  point.  In  the  olhei' 
sword,  the  edge  ia  on  the  inside  curve,  and 
the  blade  widens  ci'eatly  at  the  tin,  which  is 
curved  like  n  liill-hiink.  Indeed,  tne  weapon 
bears  some  resemblance  to  a  bill-hook  with 
a  greatly  elongated  lil.'kde.  In  a  specimen  in 
my  ciiilection  the  blade  is  very  little  more 
than  an  inch  wide  by  the  hilt,  but  at  the 

Coint  (or  rulher  the  tip,  for  this  part  of  the 
lade  is  s<itiured)  it  is  just  four  inches  in 
width.    The  weight  of  thb  sword  is  rather 
more  than  two  pounds. 
There  is  also  the  quoit,  or  chakra,  a  missile 


weapon,  that  bears  some  resemblance  tottai 
boomerang  of  Australia  or  the  cnsting-knilg 
of  the  Fan  tribe,  it  being  intended  to  cut 
and  not  to  pierce^  as  is  generally  the  caH 
with  missiles.  It  ts  made  of  thin  steel, and 
is  sharpened  to  a  razor-like  edge  on  tiic  out- 
side. The  mode  of  casting  it  fs  tn  fpiQitcD 
the  forelinger  and  then  to  hurl  it.  The 
reader  may  imagine  that  such  a  niijsilt, 
which  not  only  strikes  an  o)>Ject.  but  re- 
volves rapidly  at  the  time,  Tniiat  be  a  vcij 
farraidable  one.  It  ia  generally  aimed  it 
the  face  of  the  adversary,  au'd  a  skiliiil 
warrior  will  hurl  four  or  five  in  such  rapid 
succession  that  it  is  scarcely  jmssiLIc  » 
avoid  being  struck  by  one  of  them,  and 
having  the  race  laid  open,  or  the  nose  or  lip 
absolutely  cut  off.  These  quoit-like  articla 
nro  carried  upon  a  tall,  conical  heail-clKM 
worn  hy  the  natives,  into  the  folds  of  nhid 
they  also  put  several  small  knives.  :i3  Irisb 
laborers  stick  their  pipes  in  their  hats.  S« 
illustration  Ko,  3,  on  page  I40,t. 

A  similar  weapon,  made  ol'  brass  inM«>d 
of  steel,  ia  used  by  the  oattle-noisoniiu 
Mooches,  who  have  already  been  descriM 
Thcv  call  it  by  the  name  o'f  '■  thai." 

The  chakra  ia  the  apecLiI  weapon  of 
Yishnu,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  varion 
representations  of  that  deity,  hangitur  in 
one  of  the  hands.  Reference  is  made  In 
this  by  Southey  in  the  "  Curse  of  Kehami* 
Other  deities  also  hold  the  rhakra  iu  ibt 
mjkny-armed  images  by  which  the  Indiu 
artists  ciumsily  attempt  to  depict  omnipo- 
tence. This  takes  us  to  another  branch  of 
the  subject. 
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^HERE  is  no  part  of  the  world,  not  even 
Africa  itself,  where  the  principle  of  human 
sacrifice  is  so  widely  spread,  ana  is  developed 
so  variously,  as  in  India.  Several  fonns  of 
human  sacrifice,  such  as  the  Meriah,  which 
has  already  been  described,  belong  to  definite 
districts,  and  even  in  theiu  are  carried  out 
with  certain  limitations.  Some  forms  of 
the  same  principle,  such  as  the  murders  by 
Thugs  or  Phansigars  in  their  worship  of  the 
dread  goddess  Kali,  are  restricted  to  certain 
societies  of  men.  Again,  the  victims  an- 
nually crushed  under  the  wheels  of  Jugger- 
naut's car  are  comparatively  few,  and  can 
only  be  sacrified  in  a  certain  locality,  and  at 
certain  times. 

There  is,  however,  one  mode  of  human 
sacrifice  which  at  no  distant  period  prevailed 
over  the  whole  of  India,  and  has  only  been 
checked  by  the  infiuence  of  England  in 
tliose  parts  of  the  country  which  has  been 
8ubje(;t  to  British  dominion.  Even  in  those 
districts  the  task  has  been  a  very  difficult 
one,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  strong 
hand  of  England  were  ever  lifted,  the  prac- 
tice would  again  prevail  as  it  did  before. 

This  form  of  human  sacrifice  is  the  dread- 
ful Suttoe,  or  the  death  of  the  widow  on  the 
funeral  pyre  of  her  dead  husband.  Both 
in  Africa  and  Polynesia  we  have  seen  sev- 
eral instances  where  the  widow  is  sacrificed 
en    the   grave  of    her    husband,   so   that 


he  may  not  find  himself  wifeless  when  he 
reaches  the  spirit  land.  But  it  is  remark- 
able that  even  among  the  lowest  of  the 
savages,  whose  indifi'erence  to  inflicting 
pain  is  well  known,  there  are  none  who 
exercise  such  horrible  cruelty  toward  the 
widow  as  do  the  highly  civilized  Hindoos. 
On  referring  to  the  former  portions  of  this 
work,  the  reader  will  see  that  in  some  places 
the  widows  are  strangled  and  laid  m  the 
grave,  in  others  they  are  buried  alive,  and 
in  others  they  are  killed  by  a  blow  of  a  club 
(perhaps  the  most  merciful  death  that  can 
be  inflicted),  but  that  in  no  instance  is  the 
surviving  wife  burned  alive,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Hindoo. 

At  the  first  glance,  it  seems  strange  that 
not  only  should  the  relatives  of  the  miser- 
able wife  desire  her  to  be  burned,  but  that 
she  herself  should  wish  it,  and  should  adhere 
to  her  determination  in  spite  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  escaping  so  dreadful  a  death.  Vet 
the  calm,  dispassionate  cruelty  of  the  Hindoo 
nature  is  shown  b}r  the  fact  that,  painful  as 
is  a  death  by  burning,  the  life  of  a  widow 
who  survives  her  husband  is  made  so  miser- 
able that  the  short  though  sharp  agony  of 
the  funeral  pyre  is  infinitely  preferable  to 
life.  She  loses  all  caste,  and  a  Brahmin 
widow  who  refuses  to  be  burned  is  loathed 
and  despised  even  by  the  very  Pariahs, 
whose  shadow  would  have  been  a  contami- 
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nation  to  hor  c?*aring  the  lifetime  of  her  hus- 
band. Tlie  norror  of  such  a  life  can  scarcely 
be  conceived  by  an  European,  even  suppos- 
ing a  delicate  girl,  bred  in  the  midst  ot  all 
luxury  and  relinement,  to  be  suddenly  cast 
among  tiie  most  debased  of  savages  without 
possibility  of  rescue,  and  to  be  made  an  ob- 
ject of  scorn  and  contempt  even  to  th(^m. 

To  realize  the  depths  of  utter  degradation 
which  a  high-caste  widow  incurs,  we  must 
first  see  what  is  her  opinion  of  lier  own  sta- 
tus. The  reader  is  'loubtless  aware  that  the 
Hindoos  are  divided  into  a  number  of  dis- 
tinct c;ist^.*s,  ths  peculiarity  of  which  is,  that 
no  one  can  ascend  to  a  superior  caste,  thougb 
he  may  fall  into  a  lower.  Now,  of  all  the 
Q^stes,  the  Brahmins  are  immeasurably  the 
highest,  and  the  reverence  which  is  paid  t<^ 
them  by  their  countrymen  is  almost  incred- 
ible. Wealth  or  secular  rank  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this  reverential  feeling.  A  Hin- 
doo of  inferior  cAste  may  be,  and  often  is,  a 
man  of  almost  unbounded  wealth,  mav  pos- 
sess alriosi  unbounded  power,  and,  in  his 
own  way,  unboundeil  pride.  But  the  very 
poorest  of  Brahmins  is  infinitely  his  superior, 
and  sliould  he  meet  one  of  these  exalted 
beings,  he  1)0W8  before  him,  and  pays  divine 
honors  to  him.  And,  according  to  his  be- 
lief, he  is  right  in  so  doing,  the  Brahmin 
being  an  incarnation  of  Deity,  sprung  from 
the  mouth  of  Vishnu,  the  Saviour  God  him- 
self. He  may  be  mounted  on  a  magnificent 
elephant,  covered  with  glittering  trappings, 
he  may  be  clothed  in  gorgeous  robes  and 
sparkle  with  costly  g(?ras,  but  before  a  Brah- 
min, with  a  single  cloth  round  his  waist,  and 
bearing  the  solitary  sign  of  his  caste, —  the 
slight  cord  hung  over  one  shoulder  and 
under  the  other, —  he  is  an  abject  slave. 
Even  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  he  should 
employ  a  Brahmin  as  his  cook,  that  Brah- 
min retains  his  rank,  and  rec^eives  the  wor- 
ship of  the  man  by  whom  he  is  paid. 

According  to  their  sacred  books,  "  when 
a  Brahmin  springs  to  light,  he  is  l)orn  above 
the  world;  the  chief  of  all  creatures;  as- 
signed to  guard  the  treasury  of  duties,  reli- 
gious and  civil."  According  to  the  same 
Dooks,  the  very  existence  of  mankind,  and 
even  of  the  world  itself,  depends  upon  the 
forbearance  of  the  Brahmins  whose  power 
even  exceeds  that  of  the  gods  themselves. 
8hould  there  be  one  who  cannot  be  slain 
by  the  groat  god  Indra,  by  Kali,  the  goddess 
of  destruction,  or  even  liy  Vishnu  himself, 
he  would  be  destroyed  if  a  Brahmin  were  to 
cursi^  him,  as  if  he  were  consumed  by  fire. 
In  tlie  same  spirit,  princes  were  warned  not 
to  takci  the  property  of  the  Brahmins,  how- 
ever much  in  want  of  money,  for  that  if 
these  holy  men  were  once  enraged,  they 
could  by  a  word  destroy  them,  their  armies, 
elephants,  and  horses. 

Dv  them,  under  Brahma,  were  originally 
made  the  earth,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
fire,  and  by  them  they  could  be  destroyed. 


"  THiat  prince  could  gain  wealth  by  oppress 
ing  those  who,  if  angry,  could  frame  other 
worlds,  and  legions  of  worlds,  could  yin 
being  to  new  noda  and  mortals? "  Just  at 
these  tremendous  privileges  are  independ- 
ent of  the  external  circumstances  of  wealth 
and  rank,  so  lu^c  they  iude2)endeni  of  indi- 
vidual character.  The  pure  sduI  of  a  Brah- 
min is  beyond  all  moral  elevation,  and  above 
all  moraf  pollution.  lie  may  be  a  man  of 
the  purest  life  and  loftiest  morality,  but  hti 
is  none  the  better  Brnhmin  ibr  that;  hemaj 
be  one  of  the  vilest  of  debauchees,  and  bi 
none  the  worse  Brahmin  for  that,  provided 
he  does  not  cumniit  any  act  which  woizid 
forfeit  lus  caste, —  sueii,  for  example,  as  kill- 
ing a  cow,  or  eating  food  that  had  been 
cooked  by  an  interior. 

To  fall  from  such  an  estate  as  this,  aboT« 
humanity  and  equal  to   divinity,  must   be 
something  almost  too  ten*ible    to  conceive, 
and  we  can  easily  imagine    that   anv  death 
would  1)6  preferable  to  siich  a  life,     fiut  not 
even  the  horror  of  a  life  like  tliis  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  sull'erings  of  the  Indian 
widow,  who  believes  that  her  very  soul  Vt 
contaminated  beyond  hope  by  the  lo.ssof  ber 
caste,  and  who  feels  hersell*  degraded  below 
the  level  of  those  on  whom  blie  had  lonked 
with  an  utter  loathing  that  is  almost  inconi' 
prehensible  to  the  Western  mind.     She  hai 
to  cut  off  her  hair,  she  has  to  live  on  the 
coarsest  of  food,  she  has  to  clothe  herself  in 
the  coarsest  of  raiment,  and  altogether  to  leal 
a  life  utterly  and  hopelessly  miserable  in 
every  hardship  that  can  atHict  the  bodv,aiul 
every  reproacli  that  can  torture  the  mind. 

On  the  other  side  comes  the  belief,  thai  if 
she  follows  the  dictates  of  her  religion,  and , 
sutfers  herself  to  be  burned  on  the  fuuenl 
pile  of  her  husband,  she  qualities  herself  fif 
everlasting  happiness.  From  the  moment 
that  the  ceremonies  of  the  sacrifice  are 
begun,  she  becomes  an  absolutely  sacred 
being,  whose  very  touch  Siiuctifics'  the  ob- 
jects on  which  she  lays  her  hands;  she  ren- 
ders herself  a  model  to  be  imitated  by  all 
her  sex,  and  her  memory  is  forever  vene^ 
ated  by  her  family.  It  is  therefore  no  won- 
der that,  swayed  I'v  such  considerations,  the 
Indian  widow  prefers  death  to  life,  and  that 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Suttee  has  taken  such 
hold  upon  ^e  people. 

Varyhig  slightly  in  details  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  inuividual  and  the  particular 
district  in  which  the  sacrifice  takes  place, 
the  ceremony  is  conducted  after  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

A  hole  is  dug  in  the  ground,  over  whidi 
the  funeral  pile  is  raised.  The  object  of  ihtJ 
hole  is  to  supply  a  current  of  air  by  which 
the  fire  may  he  fed.  Sticks  are  then  driven 
round  the  edge  of  the  liolc  to  support  the 
materials  of  the  pile,  which  are  dry  wood, 
rushes,  and  hemp.  These  are  heaped  cin- 
flilly  to  a  height  of  four  feet  or  so,  and  reito 
and  ghee  (i.  e.  liquid  butter)  are  thrown 
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on  the  pile,  so  as  to  increase  the  vehemence 
of  the  tlanics.  The  body  is  tlien  taken  to 
the  river,  on  whose  bank  the  pyre  is  always 
erected,  and  is  there  washed  by  the  relatives, 
and  afterward  wrapped  in  a  new  cloth  and 
laid  on  the  pile. 

Duriii<^  this  time  the  widow  stands  on  the 
bank,  uttering  prayers,  and  waving  in  her 
hand  a  branch  of  niango.  After  the  corjise 
is  removed  from  the  water,  she  descends 
into  it  I.erself,  and,  having  washed,  distrib- 
utes to  her  friends  all  her  ornaments,  which 
are  eagerly  sought,  as  being  sanctified  by 
having  been  touched  by  the  sacred  hand  of 
a  suttee.  She  is  then  dressed  in  a  new  robe, 
and  places  herself  bv  the  side  of  the  body,  to 
which  she  is  usually,  though  not  always, 
]ashcd.  Dry  rushes  and  wood  are  next 
heaped  over  her,  only  her  head  being  suf- 
fered to  be  uncovered,  so  that  she  may 
"breathe* for  the  short  time  she  has  to  live. 
Two  long  bnmboos  are  then  laid  across  the 
pile,  the  ends  being  held  by  the  relations,  so 
as  to  press  her  down  should  she  struggle  to 
escape  when  the  flames  reach  her.  The  fire 
Is  lijjhted  by  her  nearest  relation,  and,  if  the 
pile  nas  been  properly  constructed,  the  sut- 
tee is  soon  dead,  being  killed  rather  by 
suffocation  fVom  the  smoke  than  by  the 
flames. 

Sometimes,  however,  when  the  building 
of  the  pile  has  been  entrusted  to  inexperi- 
enced hands,  a  terrible  scene  takes  place, 
the  wretched  victim  trying  to  escape  from 
the  flames  that  torture  her,  and  being  ruth- 
lesslv  held  down  bv  the  bamboo  poles  across 
her  Dody.  Dr.  ^fassie  relates  several  in- 
stances of  attempted  escape.  In  one  case, 
the  mode  of  preparing  the  pile  was  evidently 
the  cause  of  the  poor  victim's  sufferings. 
At  each  corner  a  stout  pole  was  erected,  and 
from  this  pole  was  suspended  a  second  pile, 
like  a  canopy,  elevated  three  or  four  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  principal  pile.  This 
canopy  was  chiefly  made  of  logs  of  wood, 
and  was  exceedinglv  heavy. 

After  the  suttee  had  been  laid  upon  the 
pile,  and  covered  with  straw  saturated  with 
ghee,  the  Are  was  kindled,  and  the  smoke 
rolled  in  thick  volumes  over  the  head  of  the 
victim.  The  flames  began  to  blaze  fiercely, 
and  if  they  had  been  allonved  to  burn  in  their 
own  way,  the  death  of  the  poor  woman  would 
have  been  almost  immediate.  But  just  at 
this  time  four  assistants  severed  with  their 
swords  the  ropes  which  upheld  the  canopy, 
so  that  it  fell  with  its  wjfiole  weight  upon 
her. 

Possibly  it  was  intended  as  an  act  of  mercy, 
but  its  efft'ct  was  anything  but  mercifhl. 
For  the  moment  she  was  stunned  by  the 
blow,  but  the  mass  of  billets  checked  the 
action  of  the  fire,  and  caused  it  to  burn 
slowly  instead  of  rapidly.  The  creeping 
flames  soon  restored  her  to  consciousness 
through  the  agony  which  they  inflicted  upon 
her,  and  slio  shrieked  pitiftilly  for  the  help 


that  none  would  give  her,  until  death  at  last 
put  an  end  to  her  suflerings. 

Tlie  same  author  quotes  an  account  of -a 
suttee  who  actually  did  succeed  in  escaping 
from  the  flames,  in  spite  of  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  officiating  Brahmins  and  her 
relatives:  — 

"  Another  well-authenticated  and  brutal 
instance  of  this  sacrifice  occurred  about  the 
same  time  in  a  more  northern  province  of 
India:  'The  unfortunate  Brahminoe. of  her 
own  accord,  had  ascended  the  funeral  j>ile  of 
her  husband's  bones,  but  findin<^  the  torture 
of  the  fire  more  than  she  coum  bear,  by  a 
violent  struggle  she  threw  herself  from  the 
flames,  and,  tottering  to  a  short  distance,  fell 
down.  Some  gentlemen,  who  were  sjjcc- 
tators,  immediately  plunged  her  into  the 
river,  which  was  (ilose  by,  and  thereby  saved 
her  from  being  much  burnt.  She  retained 
her  senses  completely,  and  complained  of 
the  badness  of  the  pile,  which,  she  said,  con- 
sumed her  so  slowly  that  she  could  not  bear 
it;  but  expressed  her  willingness  again  to  try 
it  if  they  would  improve  it  Thev  would  not 
do  so,  and  the  poor  creature  shrunk  with 
dread  from  the  flames,  which  were  now 
burning  intensely,  and  refused  to  go  on. 

"'When  the  inhuman  relations  saw  this, 
they  took  her  by  the  head  and  heels,  anci 
threw  her  into  the  fire,  and  held  her  therr?  till 
they  were  driven  away  by  the  heat;  they  also 
took  up  large  blocks  of  wood,  with  which 
they  struck  her,  in  order  to  deprive  her  of 
her  senses;  but  she  again  made  her  escape, 
and,  without  any  help,  ran  directly  into  the 
river.  The  people  of  her  house  followed  her 
here,  and  tried  to  drown  her  by  pressing  her 
under  the  water,  but  an  European  gentleman 
rescued  her  from  them,  and  she  immediately 
ran  into  his  arms  and  cried  to  him  to  save 
her. 

" '  I  arrived  at  the  eround  as  they  were 
bringing  her  the  second  time  from  the  river, 
and  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  horror  I  felt 
on  seeing  the  mangled  condition  she  was  in: 
almost  every  inch  of  skin  on  her  body  had 
been  burnt  off;  her  legs  and  thighs,  her  arms 
and  back,  were  completely  raw,  her  breasts 
were  dreadfully  torn,  and  the  skin  hanging 
ft'om  them  in  threads;  the  skin  and  nails  of 
her  fingers  had  peeled  wholly  off,  and  were 
hanging  to  the  back  of  her  hands.  In  fact, 
I  never  saw  and  never  read  of  so  entire  a 
picture  of  misery  as  this  poor  woman  dis- 
played. She  seemed  to  dread  being  again 
taken  to  the  fire,  and  called  out  to  "  the  Ocha 
Sahib  "  to  save  her.  Her  friends  seemed  no 
longer  inclined  to  force,  and  one  of  her  re- 
lations, at  our  instigation,  sat  down  beside 
her,  and  gave  her  some  clothes,  and  told  her 
they  would  not  We  had  her  sent  to  the 
hospital,  where  every  medical  assistance  was 
immediately  given  her,  but  without  hope 
of  recovery.  She  lingered  in  the  most  ex- 
cruciating pain  for  aM)ut  twenty  hours,  and 
then  diei'  * 
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It  is  often  said  that  the  woman  is  stupefied 
with  o])ium  or  Indian  hemp  before  she  is 
l\^ught  to  the  pile,  and  that  tlie  bystanders 
beat  drums  and  shout  in  order  to  drown  her 
shrieks.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  the 
woman  requiring  the  use  of  all  her  senses  to 
enable  her  to  go  through  the  various  cere- 
monies which  'precede  the  actual  burning, 
and  the  pile  being  generally  made  so  care- 
fully that  death  is  so  rapid  that  the  victim 
scarcely  utters  a  cry  or  makes  a  single  strug- 
gle to  escape. 

Additions  to  the  mere  burning  of  the 
widow  have  been  mentioned  by  various  trav- 
.  ellers.  Bernier,  for  example,  says  that,  while 
travelling  near  Agra,  he  heard  that  a  Suttee 
was  about  to  take  place.  He  went  to  the 
spot,  and  there  saw  a  great  pit,  in  the  midst 
of  which  was  a  large  pile  or  wood.  On  the 
pile  lay  the  body  of  a  man,  and  beside  it  sat 
a  young  and  handsome  woman,  whose  dress 
was  almost  saturated  with  oil,  as  was  the 
wood  of  the  pile.  The  fire  being  lighted,  she 
sat  on  the  pile,  and  as  the  fiames  wrapped 
her  body,  she  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice 
that,  according  to  the  Indian  belief  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  this  was  the  fifth 
Hme  that  she  had  become  a  suttee,  and  that 
>he  would  have  to  do  so  twice  more  in  order 
to  attain  perfection. 

Hound  the  edge  of  the  pit  danced  five 
nronien,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  and 
ippearing  regardless  of  the  lire.  Presently 
the  fiames  seized  upon  the  dress  of  one  of 
tli<!m;  whereupon  she  detached  herself  from 
her  companions,  and  fiung  herself  headhmg 
into  the  burning  pit  The  remaining  four 
coi:tinued  their  dance,  and,  as  the  fire  caught 
their  gai-ments,  they  one  by  one  leaped  into 
the  liaming  pit.  These  women,  it  appeared, 
had  b3eu  slaves  of  the  suttee.  They  were 
greatly  attached  to  tlieir  mistress,  and  when 
they  hturd  her  ofler  the  vow  to  die  on  the 
funeral  pile,  they  determined  to  die  with  her. 

Tlie  saaae  traveller  relates  a  very  curious 
anecdote  of  a  suttee  who  employed  the  dread- 
ful ceremony  for  a  strange  puqjose. 

She  was  a  widow  by  her  own  act,  ha\'ing 
poisoned  h^r  husband  in  order  to  carry  on 
an  intrigue  jvith  a  young  tailor,  a  Moham- 
medan, who  was  celebrated  for  liis  skill  in 
playing  the  di  um.  He,  however,  was  alarmed 
at  her  crime,  ^nd  declined  her  society.  On 
account  of  the  caste  to  which  she  belonged, 
the  death  by  bUirning  was  not  a  necessity,  but 
on  her  lover's  refusal  she  went  to  her  re- 
lations, reported  the  sudden  death  of  her 
husband,  and  declared  that  she  would  be 
burned  with  him. 

"  Her  kindred,  well  satisfied  with  so  gen- 
erous a  resolution,  and  the  great  honor  that 
she  did  to  the  whole  family,  presently  had  a 
pit  made  and  filled  with  wood,  exposing  the 
corpse  upon  it,  and  kindling  the  fire.  All 
being  ])repared,  the  woman  goes  to  embrace 
and  bid  farewell  to  all  her  kindred  that  were 
there  about  the  pit,  among  whom  was  also 


the  tailor,  who  had  been  invited  to  play  nra 
the  tabor  that  day,  with  many  others  of  thit 
sort  of  men,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country.  This  fury  ot  a  womaD,  being  alio 
come  to  this  young  man,  made  sign  as  if  &he 
would  bid  him  farewell  with  the  rest,  but, 
instead  of  gently  embracinj^  him,  she  taketh 
him  with  all  her  force  about  his  collar,  poll 
him  to  the  pit,  and  tumbles  him,  together 
with  herself,  into  the  ditch,  where  they  boA 
were  soon  despatched." 

The  date  at  which  the  Suttee  was  instituted 
is  not  known,  but  it  was  in  operation  at  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  must  hare 
been  established  long  before.  Under  the 
British  rule  the  Suttee  system  has  gniduallj 
been  abolished,  and  we  may  hope  that  never 
again  will  the  dread  scene  be  repeated. 

Beferexce  has  already  been  made  to 
several  other  modifications  of  human  sacri- 
fice, and  we  will  give  a  few  pages  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  them. 

There  is  in  the  Indian  mythology  a  certain 
dreadful  goddess  of  destruction,  named  KalL 
Her  statues  show  her  attributes,  her  manj 
hands  being  filled  with  all  kinds  of  weapoiui 
and  her  person  decorated  with  a  huge  aeck- 
lace  of  human  skulls.  In  order  to  propitiate 
this  terrible  divinity,  a  system  has  been  de- 
veloped which  is  perhaps  the  most  reaiark- 
able,  illogical,  and  best  regulated  system  that 
is  to  be  found  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  is  simply  murder  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
religious  rite,  and  differs  from  all  other  human 
sacrifices  in  that  blood  is  not  shed,  tliat  the 
victim  is  always  killed  by  stratagem,  and 
that  the  worshippers  need  neither  temple 
nor  altar. 

The  members  of  the  society  call  them- 
selves Tnuos,  from  a  Hindoo  word  wUdi 
signifies  ^^  deception,"  and  which  is  given  to 
them  in  consequence  of  the  mode  in  whidi 
the  victims  are  entrapped.  In  some  parti 
of  India  they  are  called  Phaxsioars,  firom 
a  Sanscrit  word  which  signifies  ^^  a  noose.'* 
Perhaps  the  strangest  point,  in  this  country 
of  strict  and  separate  caste,  is  that  the 
Thugs  do  not  belong  to  one  caste,  nor  even 
to  one  religion.  Tliey  all  agree  in  worship 
ping  Kali,  but  in  other  respects  they  admit 
among  their  numbers  men  and  women  of 
all  castes,  and  a  large  nuiflber  of  them  are 
Mahommedans,  who  have  no  caste  at  all 
Indeed,  the  Mahommedan  Thugs  claim  ftr 
themselves  the  origin  of  the  system,  though 
the  Hindoos  say  tuat  it  was  in  existence 
long  before  the  time  of  Mahommed. 

Tiiey  always  go  in  companies,  a  comi^etB 
band  often  consisting  of  several  hundred 
persons  of  all  ages  ana  both  sexes.  As  the 
very  essence  of  the  sacrifice  is  secrecy,  they  { 
assume  all  kinds  of  disguises,  the  vmi 
being  that  of  travelling  merchants.  In  Uui 
capacity  they  act  tlieir  part  to  pexfectioa, 
and  endeavor  to  entice  drayellen  into  their 
clutches. 
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For  this  purpose  thev  ha^e  a  regular 
organization.  At  their  head  they  have  a 
chief,  or  Sirdar,  who  directs  the  operations 
of  the  baud.  Then  an  old  experienced 
Thug  acts  as  instructor,  and  teaches  the 
younger  men  how  to  use  the  sacred  noose  by 
which  the  victims  are  strangled.  This  is 
not  a  cord  with  a  running  knot,  but  a  sort 
of  handkerchief,  which  is  flung  round  the 
neck  of  the  unsuspecting  man,  and  suddenly 
drawn  tight.  Tins  noose,  or  handkerchief,  is 
called  the  *'  roomal."  Then  come  the  men 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  noose.  These 
are  called  iihuttotes,  or  stranglers,  and  are 
generally  men  possessing  both  strength  and 
activity.*  Next  are  the  entrappers,  or  Sothas, 
namely,  those  whose  business  it  is  to  entrap 
the  victim  into  a  convenient  spot  for  his 
assiissination,  and  to  engiige  his  attention 
while  preparations  are  being  made  for  his 
death.  Lastly  come  the  Lugnaees,  or  grave- 
diggers,  who  prepare  the  grave  for  the 
reception  of  the  body. 

The  method  in  which  the  Thugs  perform 
their  sacrifices  is  almost  exactly  like  that 
which  is  employed  by  the  modern  garroters, 
except  that  a  noose  is  used  instead  of  the 
arm,  and  that  the  victim  is  always  killed^  in- 
stead of  being  onlv  made  insensible  for  a  time. 

Having  pitched  upon  a  person  whom  they 
think  will  be  a  fit  offering  for  Kali,  the 
Sothas  manage  tO  induce  him  to  come  to 
the  fatal  snot.  Several  days  are  often  spent 
in  this  endeavor;  for,  unless  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  murder  will  not  be 
executed  before  any  except  members  of 
their  own  society,  the  Thugs  will  not  at- 
tempt the  traveller's  life.  The  women  and 
children  attached  to  the  band  are  usually 
employed  as  Sothas,  inasmuch  as  they  would 
excite  less  suspicion  than  if  they  were 
men.  If  the  women  be  young  ancl  hand- 
some, they  are  the  more  valuable  as  decoys; 
and,  horrible  to  say,  even  young  girls  take 
the  greatest  interest  in  decoying  travellers 
within  the  fatal  noose. 

When  the  party  have  arrived  at  the  ap- 
pointed spot,  the  attention  of  the  traveller  is 
adroitly  (lirected  to  some  object  in  front  of 
him,  while  the  Bhuttote  who  acts  the  part 
of  executioner  steals  quietly  behind  him. 
Suddenly  the  noose  is  flung  round  the 
victim's  nock,  the  knee  of  the  murderer  is 
pressed  into  his  back,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
ceases  to  live.  Generally  the  executioner  is 
80  adroit  at  his  dread  office  that  the  mur- 
dered man  makes  no  resistance,  l3ut  dies 
almost  without  a  struggle,  the  first  pressure 
of  the  noose  causing  insensibility. 

The  body  of  the  murdered  man  is  then 
stripped,  and  his  property  falls  to  the  band. 
Sometimes  a  whole  paity  of  travellers  is 
entrapped  by  a  band  of  Thugs,  and  all  are 
simultaneously  murdered.  This  is  generally 
the  case  when  several  wealthy  men  travel 
together,  in  which  case  they  and  their  ser- 
▼ftDts  are  all  murdered  in  honor  of  Kali; 


who,  on  her  part,  yields  to  her  servants  the 
goods  of  the  murdered  men,  by  way  of  rec- 
ompense for  their  piety. 

The  sacrifice  over,  the  body  is  pierced  in 
several  places  to  prevent  it  from  swelling, 
and  is  then  laid  m  the  grave.  The  soil  is 
carefully  filled  in,  and  levelled  with  such 
ingenious  care  that  scarcely  any  except 
those  who  dug  the  grave  can  discover  it 
after  the  burial.  In  one  case,  when  an 
English  force  was  in  chase  after  a  band  of 
Thugs,  they  passed  over  ground  which  was 
full  of  bodies,  and  never  suspected  it  until 
one  of  the  Thug  prisoners  exultingly 
pointed  out  grave  after  grave  as  proofs  of 
their  success. 

After  the  body  is  buried,  and  all  signs  of 
the  murder  removed,  the  Thugs  go  through 
a  sort  of  religious  ceremony,  sitting  round  a 
white  cloth,  on  which  are  laid  the  sacred 
pickaxes  with  which  the  graves  are  dug,  a 
piece  of  silver,  and  some  sugar.  The  Sirdar 
then  sits  on  tlie  sheet,  facing  westward,  with 
the  most  accomplished  stranglers  on  either 
side  of  him,  ana  distributes  the  sugar  to  all 
present,  who  eat  it  in  solemn  silence.  The 
sheet  is  then  put  away,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance the  Thugs  are  nothing  more  than  a 
party  of  harmless  travellers. 

So  secretly  is  the  whole  business  con- 
ducted, that  the  system  has  only  been  dis- 
covered within  late  years,  !^fumbers  of 
persons  had  mysteriously  disappeared ;  but 
m  India  the  natives  are  singularly  apathetic, 
and  it  is  always  easy  to  account  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  a  traveller  by  saying  that  he 
has  been  carried  off  by  a  tiger.  The  Thugs 
take  the  greatest  pride  in  their  profession, 
and,  when  captured,  do  not  attempt  to  dis- 
guise it,  but  openly  boast  of  the  number  of 
victims  whom  they  have  slain,  and  describe 
with  glee  the  method  in  which  they  de- 
stroyed them ;  and,  when  themselves  led  to 
the  gallows,  they  treat  the  whole  business 
with  calm  contempt,  having  no  more  care 
for  their  own  lives  than  for  those  of  their 
victims. 

We  now  come  to  another  ceremony,  m 
which  human  life  is  sacrificed,  though  as  an 
adjunct,  and  not  as  its  essential  feature. 
Tins  is  tie  celebrated  procession  of  Jug- 
gernaut, or  Jaganatha.  The  ceremonies 
connected  with  this  idol,  and  indeed  the  in- 
vention of  the  idol  itself,  seem  to  be  of  com- 
paratively modern  'date,  and,  except  for  the 
great  annu^  procession  of  the  car,  are  of 
uttle  interest 

The  great  temple  of  the  idol  is  situated 
in  Orissa,  rather  more  than  three  hundred 
miles  southwest  from  Calcutta.  It  is  a  tall, 
pyramidal  tower,  some  two  hundred  feet  in 
neight,  built  of  a  warm  red  sandstone, 
covered  with  the  lime-cement  called  *'  chu- 
nam.'^  Being  on  the  searcoast,  this  tower  is 
a  most  usefhl  landmark  to  navigators  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal 
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OncG  in  every  year  the  great  festival  of 
Jugg(;riiaut  lakes  place,  ami  the  huge  idol- 
car  18  brought  out  for  the  pn)cessioii.  The 
car  is  an  enormous  eilili<;e  of  wood,  more 
than  forty  feet  high,  and  thirty-live  feet 
square.  This  mass  of  limber  is  supported 
on  sixteen  wheels,  each  more  than  six  feet 
in  dianurter,  some  of  the  wlieels  being  under 
the  body  of  the  car.  The  car  itself  is  plenti- 
fully adorned  with  sculptures  of  the  usual 
ch:iVacter,  and  it  is  conventionally  supposed 
to  be  dniwn  by  two  great  wocxlen  horses, 
which  are  attached  to  it  in  readiness  for  the 
procession,  and  kept  inside  it  during  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

On  the  appointed  day  three  idols  arc 
placed  in  the  car.  The  central  figure  repre- 
sents Krishna,  and  the  others  are  his  brother 
Bala  Kama  and  his  sister  Subhadra.  They 
are  nothing  but  three  enormi>us  and  hideous 
busts,  not  nearly  so  well  carved  as  the  tikis 
of  New  Zealand,  and,  in  fact,  much  res(jm- 
ble  the  human  figures  scribbled  on  walls  by 
little  boys.  Stout  and  long  cables  are  at- 
tached to  the  car,  by  means  of  which  the 
worshippers  of  the  iifol  drag  it  along.  The 
scene  that  takes  jdaco  at  the  procession  is 
most  viyidly  descril)ed  bv  Brutim:  — 

"  In  this  chariot,  on  their  great  festal  days, 
at  ni-Lifht  they  i)lace  their  wicked  god,  Jwj- 
aarnni;  and  all  the  Bramins,  being  in  num- 
ber nine  thousand,  attend  this  great  idol, 
besides  of  afihmeii  and  fdrkcerrs  (fakirs) 
some  th(>usands,  or  more  than  a  good  many. 

"  The  chariot  is  most  richly  adorned  with 
most  rich  and  costly  ornaments;  and  the 
aforesaid  whec^ls  are  i)laced  very  complete 
in  a  round  circle,  so  artificially  that  every 
wheel  doth  its  proper  ofliee  without  any  ini- 
pediment;  for  the  chariot  is  aloft,  and  in  the 
centre  betwixt  the  wheels:  th(?y  have  also 
more  tlmn  two  thousand  lights  with  them. 
And  this  chariot,  with  the  idol,  is  also  drawn 
with  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  the  town; 
and  they  arc  so  greedy  and  eager  to  draw  it, 
that  whosoever,  by  shouldering,  crowding, 
shoving,  heaving,  thrusting,  or  in  any  inso- 
lent way,  can  but  lay  a  haiid  upon  the  rope, 
thev  think  themselves  blessed  and  happy; 
and  when  it  is  going  along  the  city,  there 
are  many  that  will  offer  themselves  as  a  sac- 
rifice to  this  idol,  and  desperately  lie  down 
on  the  ground,  that  the  chariot-wheels  may 
run  over  them,  whereby  they  are  killed  out- 
right; some  get  broken  arniis,  some  broken 
legs,  as  that  many  of  them  are  so  destroyed; 
and  by  this  means  they  think  to  niierit 
heaven." 

Another  of  the  earlier  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject states  that  many  persons  lie  down  in  the 
track  of  the  car  a  few  hours  before  it  starts, 
and,  taking  a  powerful  dose  of  opium,  or 
"bhang,"  i.  e,  Indian  hemp,  meet  death 
while  still  unconscious. 

In  former  days  the  annual  assemblage  at 
the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  which  is  to  the 
Hindoos  what  Mecca  is  to  the  Mahomme- 


dans,  was  astonishing,  a  million  and  a  haH 
of  pilgrims  having  been  considered  as  the 
average  number.  Putting  aside  the  com- 
parative few  who  perished  under  the  whtrtls 
of  the  great  car  (for,  indeed,  had  the  whoiC 
road  l)een  paved  with  human  bodies,  they 
would  have  been  but  a  few),  the  number 
that  died  from  privation  and  suflering  w:is 
dreadful. 

We  know  by  many  a  sad  experience  how 
difficult  it  is  to  feed  a  large  army,  even  ni»h 
the  great  advantage  of  discipline  on  the 
part  of  the  commissariat  and  tne  recipiont*. 
It  is  therefore  easy  to  see  how  terrible  must 
be   the  privation  when   a    vast   niullitudo, 
quadruple  the  number  of  any  army  that  c-v.-r 
look  the  field,  arrives  simultaneously  fn-m 
all  directions  at  a  place  where  no  afranpe- 
ments  have  been  made  to  supply  them  wlili 
provisions,  and  where,  even  if  'the  liKalilr 
could  furnish  the  requisite  fiiod,  the  greater 
number  of  the  pilgrims  are   totalh*  without 
money,  and  therefore  unable' to  iiay  for  foou. 
In  those  days  the  pilgrims  perislied  by  tlioi:- 
sands,  as  much  victims  to    Juggernaut  a 
those  who  were  crushed  under  his  chariot 
wheels,  and,  indeed,  suffering   a   far  more 
lingering  and  painful  death.    Still,  acconiinj 
to  their  belief,  they  died  in  the  jierformance 
of  their  duty,  and  by  that  death  had  eanied 
a  high  place  in  the  paradise  of  the  Hin- 
doos. 

Such  was  the  case  before  the  English  nj 
was  established  in  India.  Since  that  liiai'S 
gradual  but  steady  diminution  lias  taken 
jdace  in  the  number  of  the  pilgrims  to  .Tlu'- 
gernaut's  temnle;  and  we  have  lately  seen  a 
most  astonishing  and  portentous  evtUL 
Formerly,  the  vast  crowd  of  worshipj-tr! 
pressed  and  crowded  round  the  cables  ly 
which  the  car  was  drawn,  trying  to  lay  bti 
a  hand  upon  the  sacred  rope.  Of  late  vean 
the  Brahmins  have  found  fewer  and  fewer 
devotees  for  this  purpose,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, in  spite  of  all  their  eflforts.  the  ropes 
were  deserted,  and  the  car  left  stationary,  to 
get  along  as  it  could. 

As  to  the  idol  Jusrgernaut  itself,  Bruton 
gives  a  curious  description  of  it,  saying  thnt 
it  is  in  shape  like  a  serpent  with  seven  heari^ 
and  that  on  the  cheeks  of  each  head  thfR 
are  wings  which  open  and  shut  and  flap 
about  as  the  car  moves  along. 

An  idol  in  the  form  of  a  five-headed  cobn 
is  mentioned  hv  Messrs.  T^'erman  and  Ben- 
nett in  their  ^'^Missionary  voj-ages  '':  ''  Vc 
happened  to  be  visiting  a  very  handsomely 
built  stone  temple  (at  Allahabad^,  covered 
with  well  executed  sculptures  of  their  idols, 
holy  persons,  etc.,  in  stone  of  the  highest  re- 
HeiT  In  the  temple  were  several  stone  idols 
representing  the  serpent  —  the  co&rafap^Wa, 
or  hooded  snake.  Tne  largest,  which  repre- 
sents a  serpent  twelve  feet  long,  with  fire 
heads,  and  the  heads  all. expanded,  coiled 
into  a  sort  of  Gordian  knot,  is  the  prindpti 
object  of  worship  in  this  temple. 
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''While  we  were  lookiit^  at  this  stone 
snake,  a  horrid-looking  man,  unclothed, 
rushed  in  (he  was  about  twenty-five  years 
old),  being  covered  with  ashes,  and  his  huge 
quantity  of  hair  matted  with  mud  dust. 
His  eyes  appeared  inflamed;  he  bowed  be- 
fore the  serpent,  then  prostrated  himself, 
afterward  respectfully  touched  his  head, 
looked  fixedly  upon  the  serpent,  prostrated 
himself  again,  then  touched  it  and  rushed  out, 
as  if  in  a  paroxysm  of  delight  at  the  thought  of 
having  worshipped  this  thing.  When  he  eot 
out  of  the  temple,  he  walked  all  round  within 
the  verandah,  and,  having  once  more  bowed 
at  the  door  of  the  temple,  he  departed  with  a 
hurried  step.  We  cannot  conceive  of  any 
human  being  having  more  the  appearance 
of  a  demoniac  than  this  miserable  creature, 
who,  nevertheless,  is  regarded  by  the  poor 
Hindoos  as  one  of  the  holiest  of  men." 

Another  form  of  human  sacrifice  was 
intended,  like  the  prostration  under  Jug- 
gernaut's car,  to  take  the  devotee  to  Para- 
dise, though  by  a  less  painful  and  less  re- 
volting process. 

The  (ranges  has  always  been  reckoned  as 
a  most  sacred  stream,  whose  waters  wash 
from  the  soul  all  taint  of  sin.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  spot,  namely,  the  confluence  of  the 
Jumna  with  the  Ganges,  which  is  so  very 
sacred,  that  any  one  who  dies  there  must  of 
necessity  go  straight  to  Paradise.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  simplest  plan  of  en- 
terinj^  Paradise  is  to  ensure  death  at  the 
junction  of  the  rivers.  For  this  purpose  the 
devotee  entered  a  boat,  and  tiea  to  each  of 
his  feet  a  chatty  or  earthenware  jar  filled 
with  sand.  The  boat  was  rowed  into  mid- 
stream, and  the  devotee  dropped  overboard 
into  the  river.  The  boats  used  for  this  pur- 
pose were  kept  by  Brahmins,  who  charged 
a  fee  for  officiating  at  the  sacrifice. 

Sometimes  he  devotees  managed  to  sacri- 
fice themselves  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Brahmins  and  their  boat  "^hey  tied  an 
empty  chatty  to  their  waists  in  front  and 
behind,  and,  buoyed  up  by  the  empty  ves- 
sels, paddled  themselves  with  their  hands 
until  they  reached  the  desired  spot  They 
then  scooped  water  into  the  chatties,  until 
they  were  filled,  and  so  sank,  the  weight  of 
the  vessels  being  sufficient  to  take  them  to 
the  bottom.  In  like  manner  are  corpses 
entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  holy  river, 
when  the  relatives  or  the  deceased  are  not 
able  to  afibrd  the  great  expense  of  a  fhne- 
ral  pile.  The  body  is  surrounded  by  lighted 
straw,  so  that  it  is  scorched,  and  therefore 
cons^'dered  to  be  purified  by  fire.  Two  chat- 
ties are  then  fastened  to  it,  the  relatives  tow 
the  body  into  mid-stream,  fill  the  chatties 
with  water,  and  allow  the  body  to  sink. 
What  becomes  of  it  afterward  they  care 
nothing,  and  though  it  be  devoured  by  the 
manv  creatures  of  prey  which  haunt  the  riv- 
ers in  search  of  their  loathsome  food,  they 
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are  perfectly  satisfied  with  t^eir  share  in  its 
disposal. 

In  many  cases  beasts  are  substituted  for 
human  sacrifices.  A  short,  stout  post  is 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  on  its  top  is  cut  a 
deep  notch,  in  which  is  received  the  neck  of 
the  animal,  the  size  of  the  notch  and  height 
of  the  post  being  suited  to  the  size  of  the 
victim.  Sacrifices  are  thus  offered  to  Doorga, 
the  goddess  of  nature,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  head  of  the  victim 
should  be  severed  at  a  single  blow.  This  is 
easy  enough  with  a  lamb,  or  even  a  goat,  but 
when  a  buflals  is  to  be  sacrificed,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  blow  is  so  doubtful  that  many 
ceremonies  are  employed  to  ensure  its  right 
performance.  The  sacrificial  knife  is  a  tre- 
mendous weapon,  shaped  something  like  a 
bill-hook,  very  broad,  very  heavy,  and  kept 
as  sharp  as  a  razor.  When  the  sacrifice  is 
to  take  place,  the  buflalo  is  brought  to  the 
post,  which  stands  before  the  ten-armed 
image  of  Doorga,  its  horns  are  painted  red, 
turmeric  is  poured  over  its  head^  water  from 
the  Ganges  is  sprinkled  over  it,  and  gar- 
lands of  no.wers  are  hung  about  its  neck. 

The  animal  is  then  placed  so  that  its  neck 
rests  in  the  fork  of  the  post,  to  which  it  is 
firmly  secured  by  an  iron  bar  which  passes 
through  holes  in  the  fork,  and  presses  its 
head  downward.  The  body  is  supported  on 
a  mound  of  earth  in  front  of  the  post,  and 
the  legs  are  drawn  apart  and  held  oy  ropes, 
so  that  a  movement  is  impossible.  The  sac- 
rificer,  always  a  man  of  great  muscular 
power,  then  comes  forward  and  takes  the 
sacrificial  knife  from  the  altar  before 
Doorga's  statue^  and,  together  with  the 
assembled  multitude,  prays  that  strength 
may  be  given  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  nis 
office. 

Amid  the  breathless  silence  of  the  assem- 
bled worshippers,  he  raises  the  heavy  blade, 
and  with  one  blow  drives  it  through  the 
neck  of  the  helpless  victim.  As  the  head 
falls  to  the  ground,  it  is  snatched  up  by  the 
officiating  Brahmins,  who  offer  it  to  the  god- 
dess, while  the  people,  in  a  frenzy  of  delight, 
dance  round  tne  sacrificer,  embrace  him, 
chant  songs  in  his  honor,  and  crown  him 
with  garlands  of  flowers.  The  body  of  the 
buffalo  becomes  the  property  of  the  specta- 
tors, who  struggle  for  it  until  one  party 
gains  the  superiority  over  the  other,  and 
carries  off  the  prize.  Around  the  blood, 
that  lies  in  pools  on  the  ground,  the  multi- 
tude crowd,  dip  their  fingers  in  it,  and  daub 
it  on  their  bodies  and  on  the  walls  of  the 
temple. 

Tne  goddess  Doorga,  to  whom  these  sac- 
rifices are  made,  is  in  fact  Kali  under 
another  title;  the  former  name  meaning  the 
Inaccessible,  and  the  latter  the  Black  One. 
She  is  represented  as  the  wife  of  the  De- 
stroying God,  Shiva,  and  as  the  mother  of 
the  Grod  of  War,  Eartikeya.  As  Doorga, 
her  many-armed  figure  is  carved  of  wood, 
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or  modelled  in  pasteboard,  and  painted  rose 
color.  She  is  seated  cross-legged  on  a  pea^ 
cock,  and  surrounded  by  many  other  dei- 
ties of  the  multitudinous  Hindoo  mythol- 
ogy. Before  her  is  represented  a  man  being 
devoured  by  a  nondescript  beast,  something 
like  the  heraldic  griflan.  As  soon  as  the 
sacrifice  is  over,  the  goddess  is  supposed  to 
depart  from  her  imago,  which  is  then  taken 
in  procession  to  the  Ganges,  and  amid  the 
deafening  shouts  of  tlio  people,  the  blast  of 
trumpets,  and  the  beating  of  kettle-drums,  is 
cast  into  the  stream. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  on  page 
1413  was  given  a  short  <lescription  of  a  n<)ly 
man  who  came  to  worship  the  manv-headed 
snake-god.  He  was  one  of  the  Fakirs,  or 
Jogis,  t.  e.  ascetics,  who  in  India  are  won- 
derfully numerous,  and  submit  themselves 
to  the  most  dreadful  tortures  in  honor  of 
their  deities.  By  rights  the  Fakirs  are  Mo- 
hammedans, though  the  English  have  been 
accust4)med  to  call  both  the  Mohammedan 
and  Hindoo  ascetics  by  the  common  title  of 
Fakir.  "  Jogi "  is  the  usual  title  for  the 
Hindoo  devotees,  though  they  are  divided 
into  a  number  of  sects,  such  as  Bair^es, 
Sangases,  Gosdr^s,  &c. 

In  all  ages  and  in  almost  all  countries, 
there  have  been  religious  enthusiasts,  who 
have  sought  to  gain  the  favor  or  propitiate 
the  anger  of  the  deity  by  voluntary  suffer- 
ing, but  there  is  perhaps  no  country  where 
we  find  so  great  a  variety  of  this  principle 
as  we  do  in  India.  There  are  Mohammedan 
as  well  as  Hindoo  ascetics,  and  the  latter 
have  this  advantage,  that  they  need  not  be- 
long to  any  particular  caste.  To  describe 
fully  the  extraordinary  proceedings  of  these 
men  would  occupy  much  more  space  than 
can  be  afforded,  and  we  will  therefore  only 
take  a  few  of  the  most  characteristic  exam- 
ples. 

One  of  the  commonest,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  lightest,  of  these  tortures  is,  to  have  the 
tongue  bored  with  a  red-hot  iron.  This 
practice  used  to  prevail  largely  at  Chin- 
surah,  at  the  temple  of  Uie  Bull-god. 
Un<ler  a  clump  of  banyan  trees  the  devo- 
tees iissembled  in  order  to  inflict  various 
tortures  upon  themselves,  and  by  far  the 
most  common  was  that  of  tongue  boring. 
The  operation  was  performed  by  a  native 
smith,  w!»o  was  reckoned  very  skilful  at  it, 
and  at  certain  seasons  he  was  completely 
beset  by  applicants,  doubly  clamorous  in  the 
first  pljice  U)  have  their  tongues  bored,  and 
in  the  next  to  have  it  done  as  cheaply  as 
jw.ssible.  At  these  seasons  he  used  to  range 
the  applicants  in  regular  lines,  and  take  them 
in  their  turn,  varying  his  fcfc  according  to 
their  number,  rank,  and  impatience. 

A  strange  instance  of  self-torture  is  de- 
flcribed  by  Colonel  Campbell.  At  Colar,  the 
birthplace  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  a  man  was 
seen  marching  up  and  down  before  a  mosque, 


chantinff  a  hymn.  He  was  shod  with  a  pair 
of  wooden  sandals,  not  tied  but  nailed  to 
his  feet  by  long  iron  spikes  that  had  been 
driven  through  the  sole  and  projected  above 
the  instep.  Yet  he  walked  with  a  firm,  uih 
concerned  step,  and  chanted  his  measured 
tune  as  if  utterly  unconscious  of  the  horri- 
ble torture  which  each  step  must  have  cost 
him. 

Sometimes    these    devotees    show    their 
pietv  by  long  pilgrimages   to    certain  sa* 
cred  spots,  makmg  the  journey  si»  difficult 
and  fanciful   as  possible.    Some  will  lie  on 
the  ground  and  roll  the   whole    distance, 
while  others  measure  the  track  bj'  pro.stra  - 
ting  themselves  on  their  faces,  marKing  the 
spot  where  their    heads    lay,  getting'  up, 
placing  their  feet  on  the  marked  spot,  and 
then  prostrating  themselves  acain.     Some- 
times they  will  lie  on  their  backs  and  push 
themselves  along  the  road   by  their  heels, 
thus  cutting  and  bruising  their  backs  ter- 
ribly against  the  rough  ground.     Some  of 
these   men  practise  a  most  extmordinarr 
penance  in  nonor  of  the  goildess  Do«>rg:a. 
a  penance  which  in  some  respects  resemble* 
the    initinMon  of   the    Mandans.     A  stout 
pole,  som'    ..wenty  feet  high,  is  fixed  in  the 
ground,  and  a  long  bamboo  is  placed  hori- 
zontally over  the  top,  on  which  it  n*volve» 
by  means  of  a  pivot    Sometimes   two  or 
even  three  poles  cross  each  other  on  the  top 
of  the  post.    Bopes  hang  fn)m  eneh  end  oi 
the  bamboos,  and    to  half  of    tjiem    are 
fastened  large  unbarbed  hooks  of  polistlifd 
iron.     The   devotees  having  placed   them- 
selves under  the  bamboo,  the  nooks  an*  nm 
into  their  backs,  and  by  persons  hauling  on 
the  rope  at  the  other  end  of   the  bamboo 
they  are  raised  into  the  air.    The  men  who 
hold  the  ropes  then  run  in  a  circle,  so  as  to 
swing  the  devotees  round  at  a  great  pace, 
the   whole  weight  of    their  bodies   being 
borne  by  the  hooks.    While  swinging  they 
scatter  flowers  and  other  gifts  among  the 
spectators,  who  eagerly  scramble  for  them, 
thinking  tliey  possess  very  great  virtues. 

Both  men  and  women  submit  to  this  te^ 
rible  torture,  and  do  so  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. Some  permit  themselves  to  be  swung 
in  pure  honor  of  the  goddess,  some  do  it  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow,  while  many  submit  to 
the  operation  for  ])ay,  acting  as'  substitutes 
of  persons  who  have  made  the  vow  and  are 
afraid  to  fulfil  it  personally,  or  who  prefer 
honoring  the  godfless  by  deputy  rather  than 
in  their  own  person.  From  one  to  two 
rupees,  i,  e,  from  two  to  four  shillings,  i» 
considered  a  fair  price  to  tlie  substitute. 

Sometimes  the  upright  post  is  fastened 
upon  an  ordinary  bullock  wagon,  and  is 
shorter  than  when  it  is  fixed  in  the  ground. 
After  the  hooks  have  been  inserted,  the 
opposite  end  of  the  bamboo  is  drawn  down, 
so  as  to  elevate  the  devotee  some  thirty 
feet  in  the  air,  and  made  fiist  to  the  wagon. 
The  cart  is  then  drawn  as  fiewt  as  poauUe 
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rouDd  the  enclosure  by  six  or  eight  bullocks, 
which  are  harnessed  to  it  for  me  occasion, 
and  selected  for  their  speed. 

In  many  instances,  the  Jogis  (pronounced 
Yogees)  perform  their  penance  by  keeping 
one  or  more  of  their  limbs  in  one  attitude, 
until  after  a  time  it  becomes  incapable  of 
motion,  and  the  muscles  almost  entirely 
waste  away.  Some  of  these  men  will  hold 
one  arm  stretched  upward  to  its  fullest 
extent.  This  is  done  by  supporting  the  arm 
by  a  cord  when  the  wearied  muscles  refuse 
to  uphold  the  limb  any  longer.  In  some 
instances,  where  the  Jogi  has  clenched  his 
hand,  the  nails  have  grown  fairly  through 
the  hand,  forced  their  way  through  the  back, 
and  hung  nearly  to  the  wrist. 

A  very  common  practice  is  to  sit  com- 
pletely motionless,  in  which  case  the  legs 
Decorae  in  time  totally  incapable  of  moviujj, 
so  that  the  man  could  not  change  his  posi- 
tion even  if  he  desired  to  do  so.  In  some 
instances  they  even  go  beyond  this,  and 
•  manage  to  stand  instead  of  sit,  with  scarcely 
any  support  for  their  bodies  during  sleep. 
One  of  these  men  is  described  by  Mr. 
Williaiiison:  "Within  a  few  yards  of  the 
river  on  our  left  stood  one  of  those  horrid 
figures  called  a  yoijee^ov  Indian  saint,  —  a 
gentleman  beggar,  who  had  placed  himself 
m  a  certiiin  attitude,  from  which  he  had 
vowed  never  to  swerve  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  but  to  spend  his  life  in  mental 
abstraction. 

'"He  appeared  on  a  platform  of  earth 
raised  about  eighteen  inches  from  the 
ground.  At  one  end  of  this  mound  (which 
might  be  seven  feet  long  by  five  broad) 
were  erected  two  bamboos,  seven  or  eight 
feet  high,  and  sufficiently  apart  for  him  to 
stand  between  them.  At  elbow  height  a 
broad  board  was  placed  from  one  bamboo  to 
the  other,  and  upon  the  middle  of  this  an- 
other piece  of  plank,  two  feet  long  by  ^yt^ 
inches  wide,  was  fixed,  sloping  upward  from 
him.  He  therefore,  standing  on  the  plat- 
ibrm,  and  resting  his  arms  upon  the  cross- 
bar, held  with  his  hands  on  each  side 
of  the  upright  sloping  board.  He  seemed 
to  press  equally  on  either  foot,  leaning  a 
little  forward,  with  his  face  turned  ratner 
aside,  and  raised  toward  the  sun. 

"  His  personal  appearance  was  squalid 
and  miserable.  His  body  was  daubed  all 
over  with  blue  mud;  his  hair — long,  mat- 
ted, discolored  to  a  yellowish  brown  with 
exposure — dangled  in  all  directions.  His 
beard  was  bushy  and  black,  and  the  rest  of 
his  face  so  disfigured  with  hair,  that  it  might 
be  said  to  be  all  beard. 

"  Not  the  slightest  motion  in  one  of  his 
limbs,  nor  in  a  muscle  of  his  countenance, 
was  perceptible.  He  was  altogether  without 
clothing,  except  a  slip  of  brown  stuff  about 
the  loins.  He  wore  the^poita,'  or  sacred 
thread,  indicating  that  he  was  a  Brahmin. 


Night  and  day,  it  is  understood,  the  wretched 
sufferer  (if  indeed  his  state  can  be  called  one 
of  suffering)  maintains  without  any  varia- 
tion this  paralyzing  position.'' 

Mr.  Bennett  then  expresses  some  disbe- 
lief in  the  constant  immobility  of  the  devo- 
tee, and  evidently  suspects  him  to  be  an 
impostor,  who,  under  cover  of  night,  leaves 
his  post,  and  refreshes  himself  with  sleep  in 
a  recumbent  position.  This,  however,  was 
certainly  not  the  case,  and  indeed  the  very 
language  of  the  account  shows  that  it  could 
not  be  so.  A  very  long  period  must  have 
elapsed  before  the  devotee  in  question  could 
have  trained  his  body  to  remain,  as  Mr. 
Bennett  admits  was  the  case,  without  the 
movement  of  a  muscle  during  the  whole 
time  that  his  proceedings  were  watched. 
And,  before  such  a  consummation  could 
have  been  attained,  the  limbs  of  the  man 
must  have  been  so  entirely  stiffened  by 
non-usage,  that  they  would  be  as  inflexible 
as  if  thev  had  been  cut  out  of  wood  or 
stone,  and  whether  he  stood  or  lay  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference. 
As  to  sitting,  or  assuming  any  attitude  that 
involved  the  fiexion  of  a  limb,  it  would  have 
been  utterly  impossible. 

We  may  see  a  similar  phenomenon,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  among  ourselves.  There 
is  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  who  preserves 
the  normal  fiexibility  of  his  limbs,  unless  he 
be  a  professional  athlete.  Naturally,  the 
limbs  of  every  man  and  woman  are  as  flexi- 
ble as  those  of  the  posture-masters,  who  can 
cross  their  feet  over  the  back  of  their  necksj 
pick  un  a  coin  with  their  mouths  from  the 
ground  between  their  heels,  or  sit  on  the- 
ground  with  their  legs  stretched  straight  at 
either  side  of  their  bodies.  But,  unless  men 
preserve  this  flexibility  by  constant  use,  the 
limbs  become  stifi[,  ana  it  is  quite  asdiflScult, 
not  to  say  impossible,  for  an  ordinary  Eng- 
lishman to  perform  the  feats  of  the  profes- 
sional acrobat,  as  it  is  for  the  Jogi  to  bend 
the  knees  or  ankles  that  have  been  unbent 
for  a  series  of  years. 

Moreover,  the  spectators  who  assemble 
round  such  devotees,  and  who  never  leave 
him  unwatched  by  day  or  night,  would  be 
very  ready  to  detect  any  attempt  at  impo^ 
ture,  and  would  be  excited  by  it  to  smrh  a. 

Eitch  of  religious  fury,  that  the  man  would 
e  torn  to  pieces  by  the  excited  crowd. 
And  the  very  fact  that  the  man  was  a 
Brahmin  was  proof  enough  that  he  was  no 
impostor.  By  virtue  of  his  Brahminical 
rank,  he  was  at  the  summit  of  humanity,. 
Had  he  been  a  low-caste  man,  he  might 
with  reason  have  been  suspected  of  impose 
ture,  in  order  to  obtain  respect  from  his 
countrymen.  But,  as  the  man  was  already 
a  Brahmin,  such  imposture  was  totally 
needless,  and  his  devotion,  superstitious 
and  fanatical  as  it  might  be,  was  undoubtedly 
sincere. 
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We  will  end  this  description  of  India  with 
a  few  remarks  on  one  of  the  chief  peculi- 
arities of  native  character,  namely,  the  won- 
derful capacity  of  the  Indians  in  taming  and 
training  animals.  This  capacity  develops 
itself  in  various  ways,  some  partaking  of  a 
religious  character,  and  being  considered  as 
in  some  sense  miraculous,  and  some  onlv 
illustrative  of  the  natural  ascendancy  which 
these  men  exert  over  beasts,  birds,  and 
reptiles. 

The  Indians  are,  for  example,  unsurpassed 
in  their  powers  of  training  falcons,  which 
they  teach  to  attack,  not  only  birds,  but 
antelopes  and  other  game.  These  falcons  are 
of  course  unable  of  themselves  to  kill  an  an- 
telope, but  they  will  mark  out  any  one  that 
has  been  designated  by  their  master,  and  will 
swoop  down  upon  its  head,  clinging  firmly 
with  their  talons,  and  buffeting  the  poor  beast 
about  the  eyes  with  their  w^ings,  so  that  it 
runs  wildly  hither  and  thither,  and  thus 
allows  itself  to  be  captured  by  the  dogs,  from 
which  it  could  have  escaped  nad  it  been  able 
to  proceed  in  a  straight  line.  A  thoroughly 
tramed  falcon  is  held  in  very  creat  esteem, 
and  many  a  petty  war,  in  which  many  lives 
were  lost,  has  been  occasioned  by  the  "desire 
of  one  rajah  to  possess  a  fsdcon  owned  by 
another. 

Then  there  is  a  little  bird  called  the  Mina, 
belonging  to  the  Grakles.  It  is  a  pretty  bird, 
about  as  large  as  a  starling,  witii  plumage 
of  velvety  black,  except  a  white  paten  on  the 


cceds  a  bright  yellow  wattle.  This  bird  cu 
be  taught  to  talk  as  well  as  any  parrot,  lad 
it  is  said  that,  as  a  rule,  the  niina^s  toneft 
more  closely  resemble  those  of  the  hninaB 
voice  than  db  those  of  any  parrot.  It  isveiy 
intelligent  besides,  and  can  be  taught  to 
perform  many  pretty  tricks. 

One  trick,  which  is  very  commonly  tanglit 
to  the  bird,  is  to  dart  down  upon  the  women, 
snatch  away  the  ornaments  which  thejweir 
on  their  heads,  and  carry  them  to  its  mister. 
This  is  a  little  trick  that  is  sometimes  pUred 
by  a  youn^  man  upon  the  oblect  of  his  adte- 
tions,  and  is  intended  to  make  her  grant  ai 
interview  in  order  to  have  her  property  n^ 
stored. 

As  to  reptiles,  the  cobra  seems  to  be  ai 
unlikely  a  creature  to  be  tamed  as  any  on  die 
face  of  the  earth.  Yet  even  this  tenibii 
serpent,  whose  bite  is  nearly  certain  deadi, 
is  tamed  by  the  Indians,  and  taught  to  to 
through  certain  performances.  For  exani|WL 
a  couple  of  serpent  charmers  will  come,  witli 
their  flat  baskets  and  their  musical  inrtra- 
ments,  and  begin  to  give  a  performances 
One  of  them  plays  on  a  rude  native  pipe. 
while  the  other  removes  the  cover  of  one  rf 
the  baskets.  Out  comes  the  hooded  head  d 
the  cobra,  which  seems  as  if  it  were  about 
to  ^lide  among  the  spectators,  when  a  gesnne 
ana  a  few  notes  from  the  piper  clMck  iU 
progress,  and  it  begins  to  rise  and  ftlL  tnd 
sway  its  head  from  side  to  side,  as  if  in  time 
to  the  music.    The  men  will  then  take  «p 


wing.    From  either  side  of  the  head  pro- 1  the  venomous  reptile,  allow  it  to  crawl  orer 
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their  bodies,  tie  it  round  their  necks,  and 
take  all  kinds  of  liberties  with  it,  the  serpent 
appearing  to  labor  under  some  strange  fiis- 
cination,  and  to  be  unable  or  unwilling  to 
use  its  fangs. 

Some  persons  think  that  the  serpents  are 
innocuous,  thoir  poison  fangs  having  been 
extracted.  This  may  be  the  case  in  some  in- 
stances, but  in  them  the  performers  are  not 
the  genuine  snake  charmers.  Moreover, 
there  are  several  sets  of  fangs,  one  behind 
the  other,  so  that  when  one  pair  is  broken 
or  extracted,  another  pair  speedily  comes 
forward. 

That  the  genuine  charmers  do  not  depend 
upon  such  imposture  for  tiieir  success  is 
evident  from  many  cases  in  which  the  ser- 
pents have  been  caroftilly  examined  before 
and  after  the  performance,  and  their  fangs 
found  to  be  perfect  in  every  respect.  One 
such  instance  is  narrated  by  General  Camp- 
bell in  his  ^'  Indian  Journal."  He  had  pre- 
viously been  under  the  impression  that  the 
fangs  were  always  removed  from  the  serpents, 
but  the  following  circumstance  convinced 
him  that  the  charmers  could  perform  their 
tricks  with  snakes  whose  fangs  were  per- 
fect:— 

"  When  I  was  on  General  Dalrymple's  staff 
at  Trichinopoly,  there  was  a  dry  well  in  the 
garden  which  was  the  favorite  haunt  of 
snakes,  and  in  which  I  shot  several.  One 
morning  I  discovered  a  large  cobra-capella  at 
the  bottom  of  tills  well,  basking  in  the  sun; 
but  while  I  ran  to  fetch  my  gun  some  of  the 
native  servants  be^an  to  pelthim  with  stones, 
and  drove  him  into  his  hole  among  the 
brickwork.  I  therefore  sent  for  the  snake 
charmers  to  get  him  out  Two  of  these 
worthies  having  arrived,  we  lowered  them 
into  the  well  by  means  of  a  rope.  One  of 
them,  after  performing  sundry  incantations, 
and  sprinkling  himself  and  his  companion 
with  ashes  prepared  from  the  dung  of  a 
sacred  cow,  began  to  play  a  shrill,  monotonous 
ditty  upon  a  pipe  ornamented  with  shells, 
brass  rin^s,  and  beads,  while  the  other  stood 
on  one  side  of  the  snake's  hole,  holding  a  rod 
fhrnished  at  one  end  with  a  slip-noose. 

"  At  first  the  snake,  who  had  been  consid- 
erably bullied  before  he  took  refuge  in  his 
hole,  was  deaf  to  the  notes  of  the  charmer,  but 
after  half  an  hour's  constant  playing  the  spell 
began  to  operate,  and  the  snaxe  was  heard 
to  move.  In  a  few  minutes  more  he  thrust 
out  his  head,  the  horse-hair  noose  was  dex- 
terously slipped  over  it  and  drawn  tight,  and 
we  hoisted  up  the  men  dangling  their  snake 
in  triumph. 

"  Having  carried  him  to  an  open  space  of 
grou|^d,  they  released  him  ftom  the  noose. 
The  enraged  snake  immediately  made  a  rush 
at  the  bystanders,  putting  to  flight  a  crowd 
of  native  servanto  who  nad*  assembled  to 
witness  the  sport  The  snake  charmer,  tap- 
ping him  on  the  tail  with  a  switch,  induced 
nim  to  turn  upon  h^ma^^if^  and  at  the  same 


moment  sounding  his  pipe.  The  snake 
coiled  himself  up,  raised  nis  head,  expanded 
his  hood,  and  appeared  about  to  strike,  but, 
instead  of  doing  so,  he  remained  in  the  same 
position  as  if  raacinated  by  the  music,  dart- 
ing out  his  slender  forked  tongue,  and  follow- 
ing with  his  head  the  motion  of  the  man's 
knee,  which  he  kept  moving  from  side  to 
side  within  a  few  inches  of  him,  as  if  tempt- 
ing him  to  bite. 

'"'  No  sooner  did  the  music  cease,  than  the 
snake  darted  forward  with  such  fhry  that  it 
required  great  agility  on  the  part  of  the  man 
to  avoid  nim,  and  immediately  made  off  as 
fast  as  he  could  go.  The  sound  of  the  pipe, 
however,  invariably  made  him  stop,  and 
obliged  him  to  remain  in  an  upright  position 
as  long  as  the  man  continued  to  play. 

*'  After  repeating  this  experiment  several 
times,  he  placed  a  fowl  within  his  reach, 
which  he  instantly  darted  at  and  bit  The 
fowl  screamed  out  the  moment  he  was 
struck,  but  ran  off,  and  be^an  picking  amon^ 
his  companions  as  if  nothing  had  happened! 
I  pulled  out  my  watch  to  see  how  long  tlie 
venom  took  to  operate. 

^^In  about  half  a  minute  the  comb  and 
wattles  of  the  fowl  began  to  change  from  a 
red  to  a  livid  hue,  and  were  soon  nearly 
black,  but  no  other  symptom  was  apparent 
In  two  minutes  it  began  to  stagger,  was 
seized  with  strong  convulsions,  fell  t<>  the 
ground,  and  continued  to  struggle  violently 
till  it  expired,  exactly  three  minutes  and  a 
half  after  it  had  been  bitten.  On  plucking 
the  fowl,  we  found  that  he  had  merely  been 
touched  on  the  extreme  point  of  the  pinion. 
The  wound,  not  larger  than  the  puncture  of 
a  needle,  was  surrounded  by  a  livid  spot,  but 
the  remainder  of  the  body,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  comb  and  wattles  (which  were  of 
a  dark  livid  hue),  was  of  the  natural  color, 
and  I  afterward  learned  that  the  coachman, 
a  half-caste,  had  eaten  it. 

"  The  charmer  now  offered  to  show  us  his 
method  of  catching  snakes,  and  seizing  the 
reptile  (about  five  feet  long)  by  the  point  of 
the  tail  with  his  left  hand,  he  slipped  the 
right  hand  along  the  body  with  the  swiftness 
of  lightning,  and  grasping  him  by  the  throat 
with  his  finder  and  thumb,  held  him  fast, 
and  forced  him  to  open  his  jaws  and  display 
his  poisonous  fangs. 

"  Having  now  gratified  my  curiosit}-,  I  pro- 
posed that  the  snake  should  be  destroy ea,  or 
at  least  that  his  fangs  might  be  extracted,  an 
operation  easily  performed  with  a  pair  of 
forceps.  But,  the  snake  being  a  remarkably 
fine  one,  the  charmer  was  unwilling  to  ex- 
tract his  teeth,  as  he  said  the  operation 
sometimes  proved  fatal,  and  begged  so  hard 
to  be  allowed  to  keep  him  as  he  was,  that  I 
at  laflt  suffered  him  to  put  him  in  a  basket 
and  carry  him  off.  After  this  he  frequently^ 
brought  the  snake  to  the  house  to  exhibit 
him,  and  sUU  with  his  fangs  entire,  as  I  as- 
certained by  personal   inspection,  but  so 
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tame  that  he  handled  him  freely,  and  appar- 
ently without  fear  or  danger." 

The  best  proof  that  the  snake's  fangs  were 
not  extracted  is,  that  some  weeks  afterwards 
the  reptile  bit  the  charmer,  and  killed  him. 

It  seems  strange  that  serpents  should  be 
thus  subject  to  man.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  tame  a  bird  or  a  beast,  as  hunger  can 
be  employed  in  the  process,  and  really  is 
the  chief  power,  the  creature  learning  to  be 
fond  of  tne  person  who  furnishes  it  with 
food.  Or,  in  extreme  cases,  the  power  of  in- 
flicting pain  is  employed,  so  that  the  animal 
is  ruled  by  fear,  if  not  by  love. 

But.  in  the  case  of  a  snal^e,  the  tamer  is 
deprived  of  both  of  these  adjuncts.  As  a 
serpent  only  feeds  at  very  long  intervals,  and 
possesses  an  almost  inexhaustible  power  of 
£9U}ting,  hunger  cannot  be  employed;  and  its 

Seculiar  constitution  would  render  the  in- 
iction  of  pain  useless.  The  charmer  has, 
therefore,  to  fall  back  upon  some  other  mode 
of  working  upon  his  pupil,  and  finds  it  in 
music,  to  which  the  cobra  seems  peculiarly 
accessible.  That  it  is  powerfully  mfluence(l 
by  music  was  known  many  centuries  ago,  as 
we  may  see  by  the  references  to  serpent 
charming  in  the  Scriptures.  Any  music 
seems  to  affect  the  creature,  and,  if  it  can  be 
rendered  docile  by  the  harsh  sounds  that 
proceed  from  the  charmer's  flute,  we  may 
conjecture  that  more  melodious  sounds 
would  have  alike  effect  Mr.  Williams,  who 
was  v(Ty  much  inclined  to  be  sceptical  on 
the  sulyect  of  serpent  charming,  ana  thought 
that  the  poison  fangs  were  always  removed, 
mentions  that  a  gentleman  at  Chinsurah, 
who  was  a  very  excellent  violinist,  was 
forced  to  lay  aside  his  instrument  because 
the  sounds  of  the  violin  attracted  so  many 
8erpent«i  to  his  house. 

Serpent  charming  is  thought  to  be  a  semi- 
gacred  calling,  and  is  one  of  those  cases 
where  the  process  of  taminj;  partakes  of  the 
religious  character.  The  charmers  are  reg- 
ularly initiated  into  their  duties,  and  un- 
dergo certain  ceremonies  before  they  are 
thought  to  be  impervious  to  the  serpent's 
teeth.  Sometimes  an  European  has  been 
initiated  into  these  mysteries,  as  happene<l 
to  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  to  whom  a  snake 
charmer  took  a  fancv,  and  offered  to  initiate 
her.  lie  and  his  pupil  sat  opposite  each 
other,  and  joined  their  hands.  The  charmer 
then  twisted  a  cobra  round  their  joined 
hands,  and  repeated  some  invocation.  Both 
of  th(mi  afterward  spat  on  the  snake,  and 
the  novice  was  pronounced  to  be  safe,  and 
enveloped  in  snakes  as  a  proof  of  the  success 
ct  the  incantation. 

Therp:  is  perhaps  no  better  instance  of 
the  mastery  of  the  Indians  over  animals 
than  the  manner  in  which  they  catch  and 
instruct  elephants. 

The  reader  will  doubtless  remember  that, 
though  the  elephant  is  abundant  both  in 


Africa  and  India,  the  inhabitants  of  the  fo^ 
mer  country  never  attempt  to  domesticate 
it.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  Afriom 
elephant  is  not  trained,  because  it  is  fiercer 
than  the  Asiatic  species  or  variety,  and  lacb 
the  intelligence  which  distinguishes  that 
animal.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
The  African  elephant  is  as  docile  and  intel- 
ligent as  that  of  Asia,  and  quite  as  capable 
of  being  trained.  The  elephants  which  were 
used  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Komani 
were  brought  from  Africa,  and  yet  we  read 
of  the  most  wonderful  feats  which  thej 
could  perform.  Moreover^  the  African  ele- 
phants which  have  been  in  the  Zooiogiad 
Gardens  for  some  years  are  quite  as  tract- 
able as  the  Asiatic  animals.  The  real  cause 
for  the  non-use  of  the  African  elepliant  is, 
not  its  incapacity  for  domestication,  but  the 
lack  of  capacity  in  the  Africans  to  domesti- 
cate it 

In  almost  all  cases  of  domesticated  ani- 
mals, the  creatures  are  born  in  ca]>tivity,  so 
that  they  have  never  been  accustomed  to  a 
wild  life.  The  Indian,  however,  does  not 
trouble  himself  by  breeding  elephants,  bat 
prefers  to  capture  them  when  suflScientlj 
grown  to  suit  his  purposes.  There  are  two 
modes  of  catching  the  elephant,  one  of 
which  is  so  ingenious  that  it  deserves  some 
description,  however  brief  A  common  way 
is  by  making  a  large  enclosure,  called  a 
'•  keddah,"  and  driving  the  elephants  into  it 
The  keddah  is  so  made,  that  when  the  ele- 
phants have  fairly  entered  it  they  cannot  get 
out  again,  and  are  kept  there  until  subdued 
by  hunger  and  thirst 

By  this  mode  of  elephant  catching,  the 
animals  are  taken  in  considerable  numbers 
and  of  all  sizes.  The  genuine  elephant 
hunter,  however,  cares  little  for  this  method, 
and  prefers  to  pick  out  for  himself  the  best 
animals,  the  Indians  being  exceedingly  par- 
ticular about  their  elephants,  and  an  elephant 
having  as  many  "  points  "  as  a  prize  pigeon 
or  rabljit 

In  every  herd  of  elephants  the  males  are 
given  to  fighting  with  each  other  for  the 
possession  of  the  females,  and  it  often  happens 
that  a  male,  who  for  some  time  has  reigned 
supreme  in  the  herd,  is  beaten  at  last. 
Furious  with  rage  and  disappointment,  he 
leaves  the  herd,  and  ranges  about  by  him- 
self, destroying  in  his  rage  everything  which 
opposes  him.  In  this  state  he  is  called  a 
"  rogue  "  elephant  by  the  English,  and  saun 
by  the  natives.  Now,  furious  and  danger- 
ous as  is  the  saun,  he  is  always  a  splendid 
animal,  scarcely  inferior  indeed  to  ^le  raa?- 
ter  elephant  of  the  herd.  The  elephant 
hunters,  therefore,  are  always  glad  to  hear 
of  a  saun,  and  take  measures  to  capture  so 
valuable  a  prize. 

They  possess  several  female  elephants, 
called  "koomkics,"  which  are  used  as  de 
coys,  and,  strangely  enough,  take  the  erea^ 
est  interest  in  captuiing  the  sauiL    When 
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the  hunter  goes  out  on  his  expedition,  he 
takes  with  him  at  least  two  koomkies,  and 
sometimes  three,  if  the  saun  should  happen 
to  he  a  very  large  one;  and  in  all  cases  he 
takes  care  that  the  koomkies  shall  not  he 
much  smaller  than  the  saun. 

The  hunters,  furnished  with  ropes  and  the 
other  apparatus  for  securing  the  saun,  lie 
flat  on  the  koomkies'  backs,  cover  themselves 
with  a  large  dark  cloth,  and  proceed  toward 
the  place  where  the  saun  was  seen.  Often 
the  koomkies  carry  in  their  trunks  branches 
of  trees,  which  they  hold  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  their  intended  captive  from 
seeing  that  they  carry  anything  on  their 
backs.  The  saun,  seeing  them  approach, 
loses  some  of  his  fury,  and  thinks  that  he  is 
in  great  good-fortune  to  meet  with  females 
over  whom  he  can  rule  as  he  had  done  be- 
fore. He  is  so  delighted  with  this  idea  that 
he  fails  to  perceive  the  hunters,  who  usually 
slip  off  behind  a  tree  as  they  near  him,  but 
sometimes  boldly  retain  their  post 

The  koomkies  then  go  up  to  the  saun  and 
begin  to  caress  him,  one  on  each  side,  and 
sometimes  another  in  front  of  him,  when 
three  decoys  are  employed.  They  caress 
him,  make  much  of  him,  and  gradually  bring 
him  near  a  stout  tree,  where  they  detain 
him.  The  hunters  then  creep  under  the 
huge  animal,  and  pass  stout  ropes  round  his 
forelegs,  binding  them  tightly  together,  being 
aided  in  this  by  the  decoys,  who  place  their 
tnmks  so  that  their  masters  cannot  be  seen, 
and  sometimes  even  assist  him  by  passing 
the  rope  when  he  cannot  conveniently  reach 
it  Tne  forelegs  being  secured,  the  hunter 
places  round  the  elephant's  hindlegs  a  pair 
of  strong  fetters.  These  are  made  of  wood, 
and  open  with  a  hin^e  of  rope.  They  are 
studded  inside  with  snarp  iron  spikes,  and, 
when  clasped  round  the  feet  of  the  elephant, 
are  fastened  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  with 
strong  ropes. 

The  elephant  being  now  made  fast,  the 
hunters  creep  away,  and  are  followed  by  the 
koomkies,  who  receive  their  masters  on  their 
necks,  and  go  off,  leaving  the  unfortunate 
saun  to  his  fate.  If  he  was  furious  before, 
he  is  tenfold  more  so  when  he  has  to  add 
to  disappointment  the  sense  of  confinement, 
and  the  knowledge  that  he  has  been  tricked. 
He  screams  witii  rage,  tears  branches  off  the 
tree,  pulls  up  the  grass  b^  the  roots  and 
flings  it  about,  and  even  tries  to  break  the 
rope  which  holds  him  to  the  tree,  or  to  pull 
up  the  tree  itself  by  the  roots.  The  spikes 
with  which  the  wooden  fetters  are  lined 
give  him  such  pain,  that  he  is  soon  forced  to 
desist,  and  wearied  out  with  pain  and  exer- 
tion, he  becomes  more  quiet.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  same  men  and  elephants 
come  to  him,  and  bring  him  a  little  food; 
and  so  they  go  on  until  he  has  learned  first 
to  endure,  and  afterward  to  desire  their  pres- 
ence. When  they  judge  him  to  be  sufficienfly 
tamed,  strong  ropes  are  fastened  to  his  legs, 


and  attached  to  the  koomkies,  and,  the  liga- 
tures round  his  feet  being  removed,  he  is 
marched  off  to  his  new  quarters. 

Sometimes  he  resists,  on  finding  his  limbs 
at  liberty.  In  such  a  case  the  koomkies 
drag  him  along  by  the  ropes,  while  a  large 
male  pushes  him  on  from  behind,  sometimes 
using  his  tusks  by  way  of  spurs.  AVhen  he 
has  been  taken  to  his  abode,  he  is  treatec. 
with  firm  but  kind  discipline,  and  is  s^ 
effectually  tamed,  that  in  a  few  months 
after  he  was  ranging  wild  about  the  forest 
he  may  be  seen  assisting  to  convey  . 
refractory  brother  to  his  new  home. 

The  intelligence  of  the  koomkies  is  really 
wonderful,  and  they  take  quite  as  much  in- 
terest in  the  pursuit  as  their  masters.  Cap- 
tain Williams  mentions  an  instance  where 
a  gentleimin  had  purchased  a  koomkie,  not 
knowing  her  to  be  such.  The  mahout  or 
driver  would  not  mention  her  capacity,  be- 
cause he  very  much  preferred  the  ease  and 
comfort  of  a  gentleman's  establishment  to 
the  dangers  and  hardships  of  a  hunter's  life. 
The  wealthy  natives  of  the  nei«;hborhood 
would  not  mention  it,  because  each  of  them 
hoped  to  buy  the  animal  for  himself  at  a  less 
price  than  would  be  asked  for  a  koomkie. 

One  day  the  animal  was  missing,  and  did 
not  return  for  several  days.  However,  she 
came  back,  and  was  harnessed  as  usual  for 
a  walk.  When  she  came  to  a  certain  spot, 
she  became  restive,  and  at  last  dashed  mto 
the  jungle,  where  she  brought  her  master  to 
a  fine  saun,  whom  she  had  crippled  by  fas- 
tening a  chain  round  his  forelegs. 

In  Nepal  the  natives  adopt  a  very  dan- 
gerous mode  of  elephant  hunting.  They  go 
to  the  hunt  on  elephants,  and  furnish  them- 
selves with  very  strong  ropes,  one  end  of 
which  is  made  fast  to  the  body  of  the  riding 
elephant,  and  the  other  furnished  with  a 
slip-knot,  to  which  is  attached  a  line,  by 
which  the  noose  can  be  relaxed.  They  give 
chase  to  the  herd,  and,  selecting  a  suitable 
animal,  the  hunter  dexterously  flings  the 
noose  upon  the  head  of  the  animal  just  be- 
hind its  ears  and  on  its  brows.  The  ele- 
phant instinctively  curls  up  its  trunk,  where- 
upon the  noose  slips  fairly  over  its  head. 

The  hunter  then  checks  the  pace  of  hii 
animal,  so  that  the  noose  is  drawn  tightly 
round  the  neck  of  the  captured  elephant, 
and  causes  a  partial  choking.  His  speed 
being  checked,  another  hunter  comes  up 
and  flings  a  second  noose,  so  that  by  their 
united  force  the  captive  can  be  strangled  if 
necessary.  Sometimes,  when  he  is  very 
furious,  the  hunters  are  obliged  to  render 
him  insensible  over  and  over  again,  before 
he  can  be  induced  to  obey  his  new  masters. 
The  well-known  NepAlese  ambassador,  Juns 
Bahadilr,  was  celebrated  for  his  skill  ana 
daring  in  this  dangerous  sport. 

As  an  example  of  the  perfect  comjnand 
which  the  Indian  mahouts  have  over  their 
animals,    Captain  Williams  mentions    an 
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adventure  which  took  place  at  Chittagong. 
During  a  stormy  night,  an  elephant  got 
loose,  and  escaped  into  the  forest.  Four 
years  atlerward,  when  a  herd  of  elephants 
was  driven  into  a  keddah,  the  mahout,  who 
had  climbed  the  palisades  to  view  the  en- 
closed animals,  thought  that  he  recognized 
among  them  his  missing  elephant.  His 
comrades  ridiculed  him,  out  he  persisted 
in  his  idea,  and  called  the  animal  by  name. 
The  elephant  recognized  the  voice  of  its 
driver,  and  came  toward  him.  The  man  was 
80  overjoyed  at  this,  that,  regardless  of  the 
danger  which  he  ran,  he  climbed  over  the 

Imlisades,  and  called  to  the  elephant  to 
cneel  down.  The  animal  obeyed  him,  he 
mounted  on  its  neck,  and  triumphantly  rode 
it  out  uf  the  keddah. 

Elephants  are  sometimes  taken  in  pits,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  are  laid  bundles  of 
grass  in  order  to  break  tlie  fiiU  of  the  heavy 
animal.  The  elephants  are  generally  de- 
coyed into  these  pits  by  a  tame  animal  which 
is  guided  close  to  the  pit  by  the  mahout,  who 
has  placed  certain  marks  by  which  hv.  knows 
its  exact  locality.  Sometimes  they  are 
merely  dug  in  the  paths  of  the  elephants, 
which  fall  into  them  in  tlieir  nightly  ram- 
bles, and  by  their  meanings  inform  the  hun- 
ters of  their  proceedings. 

In  these  pits  they  are  forced  to  remain 
until  they  have  been  tamed  by  hunger,  just 
as  is  the  Cfise  with  those  animals  that  are 
tied  to  the  trees.  When  they  are  sufficiently 
tame,  the  hunter  throws  into  the  pit  succes- 
sive bundles  of  jungle  grass.  These  the 
sagacious  animal  arranges  under  his  feet 
in  such  a  wav  that  he  soon  raises  liimself 
sufficiently  high  to  step  upon  the  level 
earth,  where  he  is  received  by  the  hunters 
and  his  tame  elephants.  These  '*  pitted '' 
ele])hant«,  as  they  are  called,  are  not  held  in 
high  estimation,  as  there  is  always  danger 
that  they  may  have  suffered  some  injury  by 
the  fall. 

Just  as  tame  elephants  are  brought  to 
capture  tlie  wild  animals,  so  are  tame  stags 
taught  to  capture  those  of  their  own  species. 
An  account  of  the  sport  is  given  in  the 
"*  Private  Life  of  an  Eastern  King":  — 

"  I  have  never  heard  of  trained  stags 
neing  employed  elswhere  as  I  saw  them 
employed  in  Oude.  ...  In  our  rides  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  lake,  near  which 
we  encamped,  we  lighted  upon  a  fine  open 
country  adjoining  a  forest,  which  would 
answer  admirably  for  the  purpose.  The 
a<ljoining  wood  was  full  of  the  smaller  game 
of  Oude,  or,  if  not  smaller,  at  all  events  the 
more  harmless,  among  which  the  wild  deer 
must  be  classed  as  one.  Skilful  beaters 
were  sent  off  into  the  forest  to  drive  the 
deer,  as  if  unintentionally, —  that  is,  with- 
out violence,  or  making  much  noise,  — 
toward  the  point  of  the  forest  adjoining 
the  open  space  which  I  have  just  mentioned. 
Here,  protected  by  its  watching  guardians, 


the  most  warlike  and  pcvrerftil  of  its  males, 
the  herd  was  congregated  in  a{)parent  safety. 

^^  We  had  about  a  dozen  trained  stagi,  all 
males,  with  us.  These,  well  acquainted 
with  the  object  for  which  thej  were  sent 
forward,  advanced  at  a  gentle  trot  over  the 
open  ground  toward  the  skii  t  of  the  wood. 
They  were  observed  at  once  by  the  watchen 
of  the  herd,  and  the  boldest  of  the  wild  ani- 
mals advanced  to  meet  them.  Whether  the 
intention  was  to  welcome  them  peaceub]y,or 
to  do  battle  for  their  pasturage,  I  cannot 
tell,  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  parties  were 
engaged  in  a  fhrious  contest.  Ilead  to  head, 
antlers  to  antlers,  the  tame  deer  and  the 
wild  fought  with  great  fUry.  JSach  of  the 
tame  animals,  everv  one  of  them  large  and 
formidable,  was  closely  contested  with  a 
wild  adversary,  standing  chiefly  on  the  de- 
fensive, not  in  any  feigned  battle  or  raimierr 
of  war,  but  in  a  hard-fought  combat  TTe 
now  made  our  appearance  iu  the  open 
ground  on  horsebacK,  advancing  toward  the 
scene  of  conflict.  The  deer  on  the  skirts  of 
the  wood,  seeing  us,  took  to  flight,  but  those 
actually  engaged  maintained  their  ground, 
and  continued  the  contest. 

'^  In  the  meantime  a  party  of  native  hunts- 
men, sent  for  the  puri)08e,  gradually  drew 
near  to  the  wild  stags,  getting  in  between 
them  and  the  forest.  What  their  object 
was  we  were  not  at  the  time  aware;  indeed, 
it  was  not  one  that  we  could  have  approved 
or  encouraged.  They  made  their  way  to  the 
rear  of  the  wild  stags,  which  were  still  com- 
batiu":  too  fiercely  to  mind  them;  they  ap- 
proacned  the  animals,  and,  with  a  skiliu]  cut 
of  their  long  knives,  the  poor  warriors  fell  | 
hamstrung.  We  felt  pitv  for  the  noliJe  \ 
animals  as  we  saw  them  fall  helplessly  on 
the  ground,  unable  longer  to  continue  the  ! 
contest,  and  pushed  down  by  the  tame 
stags.  Once  down,  they  were  unable  to 
rise  again. 

"  The  tame  ones  were  called  off  in  a  mo- 
ment; not  one  of  them  pursued  his  victoir. 
Their  work  was  done;  tney  obeyed  the  cal 
of  their  keepers  almost  at  once,  and  were 
led  off  like  hounds,  some  of  them  bearing 
evidence  in  their  gored  chests  that  the  con- 
test in  which  they  had  been  engaged  was  no 
sham,  but  a  reality.  As  we  rode  up  we 
saw  them  led  off,  triumphantly  capering 
over  the  ground  as  if  proud  of  their  exploits, 
tossing  their  flne  spreading  antlers  about 
joyously,  and  sometimes  looking  as  if  they 
would  enjoy  a  little  more  fighting,  —  this 
time  with*  each  other." 

The  antelope  is  sometimes  used  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  The  largest  and  most  powerful 
male  antelopes  are  trained  for  the  purpose, 
and  are  sent  toward  the  herd  with  nooses 
fastened  on  their  horns.  The  wild  ante- 
lopes soon  come  out  to  fight  the  Intruders, 
f  nd  are  caught  by  the  nooses. 

Thebb   is  another  sport  of  which  th» 
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Indians  are  very  fond,  namely,  the  chase  of 
the  deer  by  means  of  the  chetah,  or  hunting 
leopard.  This  animal  is  by  no  means  the 
same  species  as  the  common  leopard,  from 
which  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  much 
larger  legs,  its  comparatively  bushy  tail,  and 
a  crest  or  ridj^e  of  hair  alons  the  neck.  It 
is  not  so  much  of  a  tree-cliniDcr  as  the  com- 
mon leopard,  and  though  it  can  ascend  a 
tree,  very  seldom  does  so.  Whether  the 
common  leopard  could  be  trained  to  catch 
deer  is  rather  doubtful.  The  experiment 
has  not  been  tried,  probably  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  chetah  performs  its  part  so 
well  that  there  is  no  object  in  trying  an- 
otlier  animal. 

Chetalis  are  very  docile  creatures,  and, 
when  tame,  seem  to  be  as  fond  of  notice  as 
cats.  This  I  can  personally  testify,  having 
been  in  the  same  ca^c  with  the  animals  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  found  them 
very  companionable,  even  allowing  me, 
thourh  ailcr  some  protest  in  the  way  of 
growling  and  spitting,  to  take  their  paws  in 
my  hand,  and  push  out  the  talons. 

Those  which  are  used  for  the  sport  are  led 
about  by  their  attendants,  merely  having  a 
cord  round  their  necks,  and  are  so  gentle 
that  no  one  is  afraid  to  be  near  them.  Lest, 
however,  they  might  be  irritated,  and  in  a 
moment  of  passion  do  mischief,  they  wear 
ou  their  heads  a  sort  of  hood,  shaped  some- 
thing like  the  beaver  of  an  ancient  helmeL 
Tills  hood  is  «:enerally  worn  on  the  back  of 
the  head,  but  if  the  keeper  should  think  that 
his  charge  is  likely  to  be  mischievous,  he  has 
only  to  slip  the  hood  over  the  eyes,  and  the 
animal  is  at  once  rendered  harmless. 

When  the  hunters  go  out  in  search  of  deer. 
the  chetalis  are  taken  on  little  (lat-toppea 
carts,  not  unlike  the  costermongers'  barrows 
of  our  streets.  Each  chetah  is  accompanied 
by  its  keeper,  and  is  kept  hooded  during  the 
journey.  When  they  have  arrived  within 
sight  of  deer,  the  keeper  unhoods  the  animal 
and  points  out  the  prey.  The  chetah  in- 
stantly sUps  off  the  cart,  and  makes  its  way 
toward  the  deer,  gliding  along  on  its  belly 
like  a  serpent,  and  availing  itself  of  every 
bush  and  stone  by  which  it  can  hide  its 


advance.  When  it  can  crawl  no  closer,  it 
marks  out  one  deer,  and  springs  toward  it  in 
a  series  of  mighty  bounds.  The  horsemen 
then  put  their  steeds  to  the  gallop,  and  a 
most  exciting  scene  ensues. 

The  chase  is  never  a  very  long  one,  for 
the  chetah,  though  of  wonderful  swiftness  for 
a  short  distance,  does  not  possess  the  con- 
formation needful  for  a  long  chase.  Some- 
times a  chetah  of  peculiar  excellence  will 
continue  the  chase  tor  some  little  time,  but, 
as  a  rule,  a  dozen  mighty  bounds  bring  the  an- 
imal to  its  prey.  We  all  know  the  nature  of 
the  cat  tribe,  and  their  great  dislike  to  be  in- 
terrupted while  their  prey  is  in  their  grasp. 
Even  a  common  cat  has  a  strong  objection 
to  be  touched  while  she  has  a  mouse  in  her 
mouth,  and  we  may  therefore  wonder  how 
the  keepers  contrive  to  make  the  chetah  re- 
linquish its  prey.  This  is  done  either  by 
cutting  off  part  of  the  leg  and  giving  it  to 
the  chetah,  or  filling  a  l^le  with  Us  blood 
and  allowing  the  leopard  to  lap  it  The  hood 
is  then  slipped  over  the  eyes,  and  the  chetah 
dlows  itself  to  be  replaced  in  its  cart. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  cart, 
and  lead  the  animal  by  its  chain  toward  the 
place  where  the  animals  are  known  to  be. 
This  is  always  a  difficult  business,  because 
the  animal  becomes  so  excited  that  the  least 
noise,  or  the  scent  lefl  by  a  passing  deer,  will 
cause  it  to  raise  its  head  aloft,  and  stare  round 
for  the  deer.  In  a  few  moments  it  would 
become  unmanageable,  and  dash  away  from 
its  keeper,  were  not  he  prepared  for  such  an 
event  He  carries  with  him  a  kind  of  ladle, 
made  of  a  hollowed  cocoa-nut  shell  at  the 
end  of  a  handle.  This  is  sprinkled  on  the 
inside  with  salt,  and  as  soon  as  the  man  per- 
ceives a  change  of  demeanor  on  the  part  of 
his  charge,  he  puts  the  ladle  over  the  muzzle 
of  the  chetah.  The  animal  licks  the  salt, 
forgets  the  cause  of  excitement,  and  walks 
on  quietly  as  before. 

Some  of  the  great  men  in  India  take  con- 
siderable pride  in  their  chetahs,  and  have 
them  paraded  daily,  covered  with  mantles 
of  silk  heavily  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  wearing  hoods  of  similarly  rich  mat^ 
riids. 
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We  now  procefid  to  the  more  civilized  por- 
tions of  the  vast  Mongolian  race,  namely 
the  Tartars,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Japanese. 
It  will  of  course  be  impossible  to  give  even 
the  briefest  account  of  tne  numerous  nations 
which  have  been  called  Tartars,  and  we  will 
therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  Mantchu 
Tartars,  who  have  exercised  so  remarkable 
an  influence  on  the  empire  of  China. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  when  a  strong 
people  invade  and  conquer  the  territory  of 
a  weaker,  their  conquest  has  a  double  effect. 
The  victors  impose  certain  habits  and  modes 
of  life  upon  the  vanquished,  and,  in  so  doing, 
generally  strengthen  them  in  those  points 
where  they  are  weak.  But,  in  return,  the 
vanquished  exert  an  influence  upon  their  con- 
querors which  has  precisely  the  opposite 
effect,  and  tends  to  diminish  rather  than  to 
increase  their  strength.  So  it  has  been  with 
the  Tartars  and  the  Chinese,  whose  history 
during  the  last  few  centuries  has  been  most 
instructive  to  the  ethnologist, — I  should 
rather  say,  to  the  anthropologist. 

Just  as*  in  one  family  we  invariably  find 
that  there  are  members  of  very  different 
powers,  and  that  the  possessor  of  the  stronger 
intellect  invariably  obtains  dominion  over 
the  others,  so  it  hns  been  with  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  Asiatic  Mongols.  The  Tartar 
is  in  many  points  superior  to  the  Chinese, 
and,  as  a  rule,  is  easily  distinguished  even  by 
his  appearance.  He  possesses  more  decided 
features,  is  more  alert  in  his  movements, 
and  certainly  possesses  more  courage.  The 
Chinese  will  tight  wonderfully  well  behind 
walls,  or  on  board  ship,  and  even  in  the  field  I 
display  great  courage  of  a  quiet  nature  if  they  I 


are  led  by  European  oflQcers. 
left  to  themselves,  they  are  not  go 
in  the  field,  unless  opposed  to  ene: 
inferior.     Mr.  Scartn,  who  had 
tunity  of  witnessing  a  battle,  de» 
an  absolute  farce. 

'*One  day,  when  a  great  mas 
were  out,  I  saw  more  of  the  conte« 
pleasant  Having  got  into  the  I 
I  was  forced  to  take  shelter  behin 
the  bullets  strikins:  the  grave  fmn 
every  second.  Why  they  came 
was  difficult  to  discover,  for  the; 
have  passed  on  the  other  side  i 
about  twenty  yards  distant,  to  1 
they  were  m tended  for;  but  U 
dodging  of  the  soldiers,  then  of 
each  trying  to  evade  the  other,  i 
amusing. 

"  One  fellow,  ready  primed  a 
would  rush  up  the  side  of  a  gn 
drop  his  matchlock  over  the  top, 
out  taking  aim,  blaze  away.  1 
ramrod  required  for  the  shot  thi 
bullet,  or  bar  of  iron,  is  merely  > 
loose  upon  the  powder. 

^'  There  was  a  fine  scene  on  i 
when  the  Shanghai  rebels  mm 
One  of  the  men  was  cut  off  by  a 
skirmisher,  who  had  his  piece  lo 
rebel  had  no  time  to  charge  hit 
round  and  round  a  grave,  wbid 
enough  to  keep  his  enemv  froc 
him  when  on  the  opposite  side.  '> 
ing  was  nothing  to  it.  Bed-GU 
hosts  of  circles,  and  the  Toyan 
getting  blown,  when  the  gods  tl 
his  wind,  for,  by  acme  tmluid^  c 
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I  tripped  and  fell.  The  soldier  was  at 
In  a  moment,  and,  to  make  sure  of  his 
ii  put  the  muzzle  of  his  matchlock  close 
Ira-cap^s  head,  ftred,  and  took  to  his 
i  ua  fas»t  as  he  could  go.  It  is  difficult  to 
irho  was  most  astonished,  when  Mr. 
cap  did  exactly  the  samel  The  bullet 
dropped  down  readily  on  the  powder 
out  as  easily  when  the  barrel  was  de- 
led. The  rebel  ^ot  off  with  a  good 
vkngof  his  long  hair.'' 
te  Tartars,  however,  are  very  different 
in  battle,  as  was  frequently  proved 
i^  our  wars  in  China ;  and  though 
were  comparatively  ignorant  of  the  art 
tr,  and  were  furnished  with  weapons 
were  mere  toys  in  comparison  with  the 
i  to  which  they  were  opposed,  they 
•d  themselves  to  be  really  formidable 
lonists.  As  irregular  cavalry,  they  dis- 
id  an  amount  of  dash  and  couraj^e  which 
i  make  thom  most  valuable  allies,  could 
be  trained  by  European  officers.  They 
f  charged  in  the  face  of  Qold-batteries 
rmstrong  guns,  and.  though  the  shells 
i  among  them  witti  murderous  pre- 
1^  they  came  on  in  the  most  gallant 
ler. 

leed,  a  British  officer,  who  was  opposed 
fani,  9aid  that  scarcely  any  regular  cav- 
bou]«l  have  advanced  in  the  face  of  such 
I  delivered  from  fifteen  breech-loading 
f  Of  course,  when  they  did  close,  the 
Sor  discipline  of  their  opponents  pre-. 
■  against  them,  and  the  Sikh  cavalry  of 

El  and  Fane  at  once  rout(>d  their  un- 
ned  ranks.  But,  had  they  been  drilled 
lommanded  by  such  men  as  those  who 
kB  Sikh  cavalry  against  them,  the  issue 
P  flght  might  have  been  very  different 
my   served  their  guns  with  dauntless 


Be 


and  allowed  themselves  to  be  cut 
by  the  Armstrong  shell  rather  than 
them.  A  single  man  would  some- 
be  ftecn  working;  a  gun  by  himself 
lis  comrades  hau  been  killed,  and  he 
the  same  fate  every  moment;  and 
bre  happened,  that  of  the  slain  in 
by  far  the  greatest  number  were 
rnicy  are  better  hbrsemen  than 
nesc,  and  both  themselves  and  their 
J  hardv,  active,  and  capable  of  ex- 
very  little  food.  One  of  their  pe- 
ls the  method  in  which  they  carry 
ird.  Instead  of  hanging  it  to  the 
d  letting  it  bang  against  the  horse's 
y  pass  it  under  the  saddle-flap, 
U  IS  neld  tight  by  the  pressure  of  the 
y  thus  avoid  the  jingle  and  swing 
"Saropean  sabre,  aiid  moreover  are 
the  dra^  of  a  heavy  weapon  upon 
€d  the  rider. 

courage  displayed  by  the  Tartars 
sdverse  circumstances,  a  curious  in- 
li  given  by  Mr.  M'Ghee.  After  one 
cbsKses  of  Probyn's  horse,  the  Tar- 
4rj,  In  spite  of  their  skill  in  evading 


the  thrust  of  a  lance  or  the  stroke  of  a 
sword,  had  suffered  severe  loss,  and  many 
were  stretched  on  the  ground.  Among 
them  was  the  body  of  a  very  powerful  man, 
who  had  carried  a  handsome  lance.  As  Mr. 
M'Ghee  found  himself  without  arms,  in  a 
rather  dangerous  position,  he  thought  he 
would  arm  himself  with  the  lance,  and  began 
to  dismount. 

As  he  took  his  foot  from  the  stirrup,  the 
supposed  dead  man  sprang  to  his  feet,  lance 
in  hand,  and  showed  fight  An  officer  just 
then  rode  to  the  rescue  with  his  revolver, 
and  shot  the  Tartar  in  the  back.  The  man 
fell,  but  rose  again,  charged  the  officer  with 
his  lance,  unhorsed  him,  and  made  off,  but 
was  killed  by  a  lance  thrust  from  a  Sikh 
horseman.  The  fact  was,  his  horse  had  been 
killed  in  battle,  and  he  meant  to  feign  death 
until  he  could  find  an  opportunity  of  slip- 
ping away.  Even  tlie  wounded  men,  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  amenities  of  civilized 
war.  and  expecting  no  quarter,  used  to  fire 
at  the  enemy  when  they  lay  writhing  with 
pain  on  the  ground. 

These  Tartar  soldiers  are  commanded  by 
a  general  belonging  to  their  own  people,  and 
his  immediate  subordinate  is  almost  inva- 
riably a  Tartar  also.  The  office  of  Tartar 
general  is  one  of  great  importance,  because, 
as  the  Emperor  is  always  of  a  Tartar  family, 
it  is  thought  that  the  safety  of  his  person 
an'l  dynasty  ought  to  be  confided  not  to  a 
Chinese,  but  to  a  Tartar.  The  lieutenant- 
general,  who  serves  under  him,  though  his 
post  is  perhaps  the  least  lucrative  in  the 
Imperial  household,  is  gUid  to  hold  the  aji- 
pointment,  because  he  is  usually  selected  to 
succeed  to  the  generalship. 

The  chief  weapons  of  these  soldiers  are 
the  bow  and  the  spear,  the  sword  and  fire- 
arms playing  a  comparatively  subordinate 
jiart.  Being  good  riders,  they  naturally 
take  to  the  spear,  the  true  weapon  of  a 
horseman,  and  are  drilled  in  the  various 
modes  of  delivering  a  thrust,  and  of  avoid- 
ing one,  the  latter  feat  being  performed 
with  a  dexteritv  almost  equalling  that  of  a 
Camanchee  Indian.  Although  they  carry 
tire-arms  with  them,  they  really  i)lace  little 
dependence  on  the  heavy,  clumsy  weapons 
which  they  use,  that  require  two  men  to 
fire  them,  and  generally  knock  down  the 
firer  by  the  recoil.  Nor  do  they  care  very 
much  for  the  improved  fire-arras  of  Eu- 
ropeans, for,  as  one  warrior  said,  guns  get 
out  of  order,  spears  and  swords  do  not. 

The  bow  of  the  Tartar  (which  has  spread 
throughout  all  China)  is  much  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  reversed  bows  which  have  al- 
reaily  been  described,  though  the  curve  is 
not  so  continuous.  The  bow  is  nearly 
straight  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length, 
and  tnen  takes  an  abrupt  curve  within  a  foot 
or  so  of  each  end.  One  of  these  bows,  in 
my  collection,  is  nearly  six  feet  in  length!, 
and  measures  two  iuchi^^  m  n«\.0l\2^    .KX^>x\. 
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We  now  procepd  to  the  more  civilized  por- 
tions of  the  vast  Mongolism  race,  namuly 
the  Tnrtnrs,  tlie  Chinese,  and  the  Japaoesc. 
It  will  of  course  be  impossihie  to  give  even 
the  briefest  account  of  the  numerous  nations 
which  have  been  called  Tartars,  and  we  will 
therefore  conBuc  ourselves  to  the  Mantchu 
Tartars,  who  have  exercised  bo  remarkable 
an  influence  on  the  empire  of  China. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  when  a  Btrong; 
people  invade  and  conquer  the  territory  of 
a  weaker,  their  conquest  has  a  double  effect. 
The  vict^trs  impose  certain  habits  and  modes 
of  life  upon  ttie  vanquished,  and,  in  so  doing, 
generally  strengthen  them  in  those  points 
where  ttiev  are  weak.  But,  in  return,  the 
vanquished  exert aninfluence  upon  thcircon- 
querora  which  has  [irecisely  the  opposite 
effect,  and  tends  to  diminish  rather  than  to 
increase  their  strength.  So  it  has  been  with 
the  Tartars  and  the  Chinese,  whose  history 
during  the  Inst  few  centuries  h.ia  been ' 
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•even  inches  from  each  end,  a  hroad  piece  | 
of  bone  nearly  an  inch  in  length  is  fixed  to 
the  bow,  so  that  the  string  passes  over  it, 
and  does  not  strike  against  the  wood. 

Tho  strength  of  these  bows  is  enormous, 
varying,  according  to  our  mode  of  reckon- 
ing, ^om  sixty  to  ninety  pounds.  The 
weapon  is  strung  in  manner  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  wTiich  has  already  been  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  Indian  bows. 
It  must  be  done  in  a  moment,  or  not  at  all, 
and  the  only  method  of  doing  so  is,  by  plac- 
ing it  behind  the  right  thigh  and  in  front  of 
the  left,  and  then  bending  it  with  a  sudden 
stoop  of  the  body,  at  the  same  time  slipping 
the  loop  of  the  string  into  its  notch.  My 
own  weapon  is  so  powerful  that  I  can 
scarcely  make  any  impression  upon  it, 
though  I  have  used  my  best  efforts. 

The  soldiers  undergo  a  vast  amount  of 
practice  in  the  use  of  this  weapon,  of  which 
they  arc  as  proud  as  were  the  £uglish  arch- 
ers of  their  long-bow  and  cloth-yard  arrow. 
They  have  a  saying,  that  the  first  and  most 
important  duty  of  a  soldier  is  to  be  a  good 
archer,  and  that  a  man  ought  even  to  sleep 
with  a  bow  in  his  hands.  In  order  to  in- 
struct them  in  the  proper  attitude  of  an 
archer,  they  have  invented  a  simple  piece  of 
machinery,  by  means  of  which  the  soldier 
undergoes  a  vast  amount  of  '^  position  drill," 
so  that  he  may  learn  to  keep  his  body 
straight  and  firm,  his  shoulders  immovable, 
and  his  hands  in  the  right  position. 

From  a  beam  or  branch  are  suspended  two 
rings,  which  can  be  moved  up  and  down,  to 
suit  the  height  df  the  learner.  The  young 
archer  places  his  hands  in  the  rings  as  far  as 
the  wrists,  and  then  goes  through  the  vari- 
ous movements  of  the  weapon;  When  he 
can  satisfy  his  instructor,  a  bow  is  placed 
in  his  hands,  and  he  then  practises  the  art 
of  drawing  the  string  to  its  proper  ten^ 
fiion.  Lastly,  he  has  an  arrow  besides,  and 
shoots  it  repeatedly.  The  head  of  the 
arrow  is  blunted,  and  the  target  is  a  piece 
of  stout  leather,  hung  loosely  at  a  little 
distance,  so  that  it  partially  yields  to  the 
arrow,  and  allows  the  missile  to  fall  to  the 
ground. 

The  arrow  corresponds  to  the  bow.  One 
of  these  missiles  in  my  collection  is  three 
feet  three  inches  in  length.  It  is  made  of 
some  light  wood,  and  is  terminated  by  a  flat, 
spear-shaped  head,  two  inches  long  and  one 
inch  wide.  The  other  end  of  the  arrow  is 
expanded,  so  as  to  allow  a  large  ^^  nock  "  for 
the  reception  of  the  thick  string,  and  is 
bound  with  fish-skin  as  far  as  the  feathers, 
which  are  exactly  a  foot  in  length.  The 
shaft  is  extremely  slight  in  comparison  with 
the  length  of  the  arrow. 

These  men  train  their  muscular  powers  to 
a  great  extent,  and  have  several  exercises 
for  this  purpose.  One  of  them  is  called 
8uay-tau,  or  throwing  the  weight  They 
have  a  nearly  square  stone,  weighing  rather 


more  thaa  fifty  pounds,  and  liaTinff  a  handit 
in  a  hollow  cut  in  its  upper  aurlace. 

The  men  mark  out  a  square  on  tba 
ground,  and  the  players  stand  at  some  dit* 
tance  a^art  One  of  them  takes  the  stone^ 
swings  it  once  or  twice,  and  hurls  it  in  ths 
air  towar^  the  next  player.  It  is  thrown 
with  8uch«kill  that  the  hollow  always  comes 
uppermost,  and  the  stone  descends  into  the 
hand  with  a  shock  that  makes  the  man  spii 
round  on  his  heels.  The  same  movement 
however,  is  utilized  to  give  force  to  the 
stone;  and  so  the  players  pass  this  hexfj 
weight  from  one  to  the  other  with  apparent 
ease,  and  with  the  regularity  of  a  machina 
A  similar  exercise  is  conducted  with  i 
heavy  sand-bag. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  such  men 
would  vanquish  in  battle  the  comparative^ 
sluggish  Chinese,  and  how  they  would  im- 
pose upon  them  many  of  their  manners  and 
customs.  But,  though  they  succeeded  in 
their  conquest,  though  they  changed  the 
dress  of  the  Chinese,  though  they  placed! 
Tartar  monarch  on  the  throne,  and  thouci 
they  have  been  the  chief  military  power  id 
China,  they  have  themselves  sutfered  a  fiv 
severer,  though  slower,  conquest  at  the 
hands  of  the  vanquished. 

The  Chinese,  being  essentially  a  contein- 

filative  and  intellectual  nation,^  care  Ttrj 
ittle  for  military  ability,  so  that  the  loweet 
civil  mandarin  feels  a  thorough  contempt 
for  the  highest  military  mandarin,  becaoM 
the  active  life  of  the  latter  precludes  him 
from  following  up  those  peculiar  stadiai 
which  can  raise  a  Chinese  from  the  state  d 
a  peasant  to  that  of  the  highest  in  the  limd. 
Especially  do  the  Chinese  despise  their  in- 
tellectual  capacities,  thougti  they  may  appre- 
ciate and  utilize  their  bodily  strength  and 
military  prowess.  "The  Tartars,"  said  i 
Chinese  shopkeeper,  '*  are  cows." 

The  extraordinaiy  reaction  of  the  vsn- 
quished  upon  their  conquerors  is  adminUj 

gut  by  Mr.  Fleming,  in  his  "  Travels  en 
[orseback  in  Mantchu  Tartary.'' 
"  By  dint  of  their  extraordinary  industry, 
thrifty  habits,  an  unceasing  desire  to  accu- 
mulate wealth  by  anv  amount  of  plodding, 
cunning,  or  hardshfp,  the  Chinaman  htf 
wormed  himself  beyond  the  Great  WsD, 
built  towns  and  villages,  cultivated  eTeit 
rood  of  land,  and  is  at  once  the  farmer  and 
the  trader  everywhere.  Ho  claims  the  besi 
part  of  Mantchuria  as  his  own,  and  dans 
even  to  scandalize  the  Tartar  race  in  their 
own  capital,  though  it  is  barelv  two  cento- 
ries  since  that  race  filed  in  lone  cavaiit 
troops  through  those  gates  at  Shan-ki^ 
Kwan,  and  were  introduced  hy  an  indiscreet 
Chinese  general  to  the  vast  empire  which 
they  soon  conquered  and  sternly  governed. 
"  Now  the  Chinese  seem  the  conqueron, 
for  they  have  not  only  obtained  possessiea 
of  the  land,  and  converted  it  into  a  region 
thoroughly  Chinese,  but  they  have  impoaad 
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luignage,  their  habits  and  ciutomB, 
"Wy  ttsit  belon^ng  to  them,  on  those 
onginal  occupants  who  choose  to  mix 
bem,  and  ousted  out  every  grim  old 
r^nan  who  would  not  condescend  to 
Bepingj     or   handling   the    spade    or 

Mre  is  not  the  most  trifling  Mantchu 
to  designate  town,  hamlet,  mountain, 
«r,  in  use  among  the  people  nowadays, 
■aything  that  might  at  all  tell  of  the 
eter  and  power  of  the  original  propri- 
la  entirely  efliiced.  If  the  Ifantchua 
wd  possession  of  the  Dragon  Throne 
lUa,  partly  by  force  of  arms  in  military 
I,  and  partly  by  perfidy,  aided  by 
IIS  among  the  Chmese  themselves; 
_^  compelled  the  hundreds  of  millions 
wbom  they  found  cause  ta  rule  to  alter 
'  dVBM,  wear  taUs,  and  perhaps  smoke 


tobacco, — the  people  thus  eubjogated  have 
made  ample  retaliation  by  wiping  out  erery 
trace  of  their  invaders  in  their  own  country, 
and  leaving  the  existence  of  the  usurpers  all 
but  traditionary  in  the  metropolis  where, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  they  held  their 
court,  and  where  one  of  their  kings  boldly 
vowed  vengeance  for  seven  great  grievances 
that  he  imagined  had  been  brought  on 
him  by  the  Chinese  Emperor. 

'■Nothinz  prevents  uic  invasion  of  the 
Corea  by  these  wonderful  Chinese  but  the 
high  palisade  that  keeps  them  within  the 
limits  of  Mantchuria.  For,  if  once  they  got 
a  footing  in  that  country,  the  Coreans 
would  suffer  the  same  fate  as  the  Mant- 
cbus,  and  there  is  no  telling  when  these 
sons  of  Ham  would  stop  in  Uieir  bloodless 
aggrandizement  and  teiritorial  acquisitiTe- 
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We  now  come  to  China,  a  country  of  such 
extent,  SO  tlilckly  populated,  and  containing 
80  many  matters  of  interest,  that  justice 
could  not  be  fully  done  if  an  entire  volume 
were  devoted  to  it.  We  will  therefore  re- 
strict ourselves  to  a  selection  of  those  par- 
ticulars in  which  the  Chinese  appear  to 
offer  the  greatest  contrast  to  Europeans. 

The  appearance  of  the  Chinese  possess 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Tartar, 
both  nations  being  different  branches  of  the 
same  great  family.  The  Chinese,  however, 
are,  as  a  rule,  of  a  less  determined  and 
manly  cast  than  the  Tartars,  and  have  about 
them  a  sort  of  effeminacy  which  accounts 
for  the  conquest  suffered  at  their  hands. 

One  of  the  chief  peculiarities  in  a  China- 
man's appearance  is  his  "  tail."  This  mode 
of  dressing  the  hair  was  imposed  upon  the 
Chinese  by  the  Tartars,  and  has  remained 
in  full  force  ever  since.  The  Tae-ping 
rebels,  however,  viewing  the  "  tail "  as  an 
ignominious  sign  of  conquest,  refuse  to 
wear  it,  and  allow  the  whole  of  their  hair  to 
grow. 

With  the  loyal  Chinese,  however,  the  tail 
has  become  quite  an  institution,  and  they 
regard  it  with  the  same  sort  of  reverence 
which  is  felt  by  an  Arab,  a  Turk,  or  a  Per- 
sian for  his  beard.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
punish  a  Chinaman  more  severely  than  by 
cutting  off  his  tail,  and,  though  he  may 


supply  its  place  with  an  artificial  tail  curt- 
ously  woven  into  the  hair,  he  feels  the 
indignity  very  keenly.  Sometimes,  when 
two  men  are  to  be  punished  severely,  they 
are  tied  together  by  their  tails,  and  exposed 
to  the  derision  of  the  public. 

The  tail  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
scalp-lock  of  the  American  Indian,  but  it 
includes  ver^  much  more  hair  than  is  com- 
prehended  in  the  scalp-lock.  The  Chins- 
man  shaves  the  hair  from  his  forehead  and 
round  the  temples,  but  leaves  a  circakr 
patch  of  tolerable  size,  the  hair  of  which  is 
allowed  to  grow  to  its  flill  length.  Soote- 
times,  if  the  patch  be  not  large  enough  to 
nourish  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hair  to  pro- 
duce a  good  tail,  it  is  enlarged  by  allowing 
more  and  more  hair  to  grow  at  each  soe- 
cessive  shaving.  On  an  average,  the  head 
is  shaved  once  in  ten  days,  and  no  one 
would  venture  to  go  into  good  society  unleai 
the  hair  of  his  heSd  were  clean  shaven.  As 
for  his  face,  he  has  so  few  hairs  upon  it^tbst 
he  does  not  trouble  the  barber  very  madi 
with  his  countenance. 

Owing  to  the  position  of  the  tail,  a  man 
cannot  dress  it  properly  without  aid,  and, 
chiefly  for  this  purpose,  the  perip^tetie 
barber  has  become  quite  an  institution  in 
China.  All  the  materials  of  his  trade  an 
carried  at  the  ends  of  a  bamboo  pole, 
which  the  barber  carries  in  yoke  fiutloii 
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hia  shoulders.  When  his  services  are 
«d,  he  puts  dowa  his  load,  arranges 
Dple  apparatus  in  a  few  moments,  and| 
»  work  upon  the  cherished  tail  of  his  i 
aer.  I 

y  little  capital  is  required  to  set  up  a ' 
:  iu  Inule.  There  is  the  razor,  a  most  I 
ive  triangle  of  steel,  two  inches  long  | 
)  inch  iride,  which  cost,  perhaps,  three  i 
SDce,  or  twopence  if  it  be  of  the  best  | 

There  U  the  linen  strop,  which  costs  I 
ly.  nnd  a  bamboo  seat  and  table,  which 
erhaps,  twopence  each.  There  is  one 
iive  article,  namely,  the  brass  basin, 
I  a  rule,  a  Chinese  Inrber  can  be  well 

in  trade  at  the  expenditure  of  about 
■eveu  shillings,  and  can  make  a  eood 
by  his  buHinesa.    This  sum  includes  a 

of  black  silk,  wherewith  to  supplc- 
the  tails  of  his  customers,  and  a  few 
if  real  liair,  with  which  he  can  supply 
i  tails  iu  cases  where  they  are  denied 

customer  always  holds  a  sort  of  basin 
cli  to  catch  the  dippings  of  hair. 
are  preserved,  not  t^om  any  super- 
I  ideas,  as  is  the  case  in  many  parts  of 
irld,  but  are  put  aside  for  the  hair 
n*,  wMo  makes  his  daily  rounds  with 
ket  oil  his  hack.  The  contents  of  the 
■re  carefully  utilized.  The  long  bair 
d  fVona  women's  heads  is  separated 
ide  into  false  tails  for  the  men,  while 
i>rt  pii-'ces  shaven  tVom  men's  heads 
ed  ns  manure,  a  tiny  pinch  of  hair 
Inserted  into  the  ground  with  each 
r  plaadet.  In  consequence  of  the 
Ml  practice  of  shaving  the  head  and 
g  a  tail,  the  number  of  barbers  is 
reat,  and  in  lfi5fi  tUey  were  said  to 
■even  thousand  in  Canton  alone. 
right  management  of  the  tail  is, 
the  Chinese,  what  the  management 
mt  is  nrnong  ourselves.  For  example, 
in:irk  of  respect  to  allow 
.  to  hang  at  full  length,  and 
p  who  ventured  to  address 
tl  irithout  having  his  tail 
|r  down  his  back  would 
DjEht  as  boorish  as  would 
dfehman  who  went  into  a 
ihiiwing-room  without  re- 
[  his  hat.  When  the  people 
work,  they  always  coil  the 
Md  tail  round  their  heads, 
^  get  it  oat  of  the  way ;  but 
"n  of  superior  rank  should 
-     — T,  down  go  all  the 

die  late  war  in  China, 
people  soon  found 
I  English,  in  their  ignor- 
|l  Chinese  customs,  did  not 
)  themselves   whetlier   the 


took  advantage  of  this  ignorance,  and, 
though  they  would  lower  their  tails  for  the 
meanest  official  who  happened  to  pass  near 
them^  they  made  no  sign  even  when  an 
Enghsh  general  came  by.  However,  one 
of  the  English  officers  discovered  this  r\at, 
and  every  now  nnd  then  one  of  them  used 
to  go  through  the  streets  and  compel  every 
Chinaman  to  let  down  his  tail. 

The  tail  is  never  entirely  composed  of  the 
hair  of  the  wearer.  Sometimes  it  is  almost 
wholly  artificial,  a  completely  new  tail  being 
fixed  to  a  worn-out  stump,  and,  as  a  gcneru 
rule,  the  last  eighteen  inclies  are  almost  en- 
tirely made  of  black  silk.  Besides  being  a 
mark  of  fashion,  the  tall  is  oflen  utiU^. 
A  sailor,  for  example,  will  tic  his  hat  to  his 
head  with  his  tail  when  the  wind  rises,  and 
a  schoolmaster  sometimes  uses  his  tail  in 

Absurd  as  the  tail  looks  when  worn  by 
any  except  a  Chinese  or  Tartar,  it  certainly 
docs  seem  atipropriatc  to  Ibeir  cast  of  coun- 
tenance, anu  it  is  to  bo  doubted  whether  the 
Tartar  conquerors  did  not  confer  a  benefit 
instead  of  infiicting  an  injury  on  the  Chinese 
by  the  enforcement  of  the  tail. 

The  hair  of  the  women  is  not  shav.u,  but 
on  the  contrary,  additions  are  madr  te  it 
While  they  are  unmarried,  it  hangs  down 
the  back  m  a  long  queue,  like  tluit  "f  the 
men;  but  when  they  marry,  it  is  dressed  in 
various  lantastic  forms.  There  is  a  very 
fashionable  ornament  in  Obiua,  called  the 
"  butterfly's  wings."  This  ia  a  quantity  of 
fube  hair  made  in  fanciful  imitation  of  a 
hii'jc  huttcrfiy,  and  fastened  to  the  back  of 
a  woman's  head.  Fashions,  however,  vary 
in  diiferent  parts  of  China,  and  even  in  the 
same  liwalit^v  the  women  are  not  tied  to  Ihe 
absolute  uniformity  which  dtslJnguishes  the 
hair  of  the  men.  One  mode  of  hair-dressing 
which  is  very  prevalent  makes  the  hair  look 
very  much    like  a  teapot,  the  long  tresses 
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being  held  in  their  place  by  a  Btrong  cement 
mode  fl-om  wood  shavings.  Another  mode 
of  hair-dressing  which  prevails  in  Northern 
China  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Fleming: 
"  Here  it  is  dressed  and  gummed  in  the 
form  of  an  ingot  of  sycee  silver,  which  is 
Bometliing  in  shape  like  a  cream-jug,  or  itn 
oval  cup,  wide  at  the  top  and  narrow  at  the 
bottom,  with  a  piece  scooped  out  of  the  edge 
at  each  side,  and  with  bright-colored  flowers 
fiutened  by,  or  stuck  about  with  skewers 
and  pins,  that    stand    out    like  porcupine 

3  nil  Is.  Though  their  necks  be  ever  so 
irty,  and  their  faces  not  much  better,  yet 
theliair  must  be  as  esquisitely  trimmed  and 
plastered,  according  to  the  local  rage,  as  that 
in  a  wax  model  seen  in  a  London  barber's 
shop-window." 

In  the  accompanying  illustration  two 
women  arc  shown,  who  render  aid  to  each 
other  in  arranging  their  hair  after  the  ''  tea- 
pot "  fashion.  In  tlie  households  of  Chinese 
women,  dressing-cases  are  considered  almost 
the  chief  requisites  of  life.  In  the  drawers 
arc  the  combs,  pins,  and  paint  for  the  checks 
and  lips,  and  tlie  white  powder  which  is 
rubbetf  into  the  skin.  This  powder  is  made 
fVom  white  marble,  which  is  broken  small 
with  a  hammer,  and  then  thrown  into  a  tub 
in  which  revolve  two  stones  turned  hy  a 
buflhlo,  just  like  the  wheels  which  are  used 
in  making  gunpowder.  The  coarsely  ground 
mass  is  then  Irnnsfcrred,  together  with  water, 
to  a  second  mill,  in  which  it  is  reduced  to  a 
mixture  like  cream.  Tliiscreamy  substance 
is  thcu  levi^nted  in  a  succession  of  tubs,  the 
sediment  of  which  is  taken  out  and  returned 
to  the  mill,  and  the  remiundcr  is  allowed  to 
settle,  the  superfluous  water  drawn  off,  and 
the  sediment  pressed,  while  still  moist,  into 

Wben  used  it  is  not  only  rubbed  on  the 
skin,  but  actually  worked  into  it  with  string, 
which  is  placed  on  the  liaiidsinasortof  cat's- 
cradle,  and,  worked  backward  and  forward 
until  the  required  effect  is  produced.  This 
powder  Js  also  used  to  give  rice  a  factitious 
whiteness.  The  coarser  portions  are  em- 
ployed formakjug  whitewash  and  whitening 

Many  of  the  Chinese  of  both  sexes  are  re- 
markable for  the  great  length  to  which  they 

allow  their  nails  to  grow.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  a  sign  of  rank  or  literary  occupation, 
inasmuch  as  the  nails  would  be  broken  by 
any  laborious  work.  For  this  purpose,  they 
are  kept  carefully  oiled  to  prevent  them  fVom 
being  brittle,  and  are  fVirther  preserved  hy 
being  enclosed  in  tubes  which  slip  over  the 
«nd  of  the  flnger.  These  tubes  are  some- 
times of  bamboo,  sometimes  of  silver,  and  a 
few  of  the  most  precious  minerals. 
The  feet  of  the  Chinese  women  are  often 


cramped   by  bandages  into  a  state  which 
renders  them  little  bettec  than  mere  pegs  on 


which  to  walk,  or  rather  totttr. 
only  the  rich  who  are  thus  defon 
poorest  often  have  their  feet  em 
operation  is  b^un  at  a  very  ei 
that  thefeetof  the  full-grown  wot 
exceed  in  eise  that  of  a  child  of 
Bandages  are  bound  firmly  roiin 
such  a  way  as  to  force  it  into 
shape,  the  heel  being  pressed  I 
the  ball  of  the  foot  backward,  w 
middle  toes  are  bent  under  the 
completely  squeezed  Into  its  ^'Ul 
they  almost  lose  their  identity. 
member  is  made  artificially  inu 
which,  repusnant  as  it  mav  be  i 
eyes,  is  the  delight  of  the  'Chin« 
it  metaphorically  by  Uie  name 
lily," 


cinN£S£  wokah's  foot  asd 

A   SHOE. 

Clay  models  of  these  "goldi 
sold  at  many  of  the  shops;  an 
very  accurate  imitations  of  the 
is  almost  impossible  to  indue 
woman  to  remove  the  baiidag 
bit  the  member,  a  representati 
these  models  is  here  civen.  Tl 
woman  is  necesaari^  reduced 
ward  waddle.  There  la  no  play 
tiful  machinery  of  tlie  human  I 
wearer  of  the  "  golden  lily  "  i 
an  she  would  do  if  she  had  d 
Indeed,  her  gait  is  even  more  i 
asmuch  as  the  weight  of  the  bo 
forward  upon  the  great  toe, 
nothing  can  be  imagined  man 
the  real  intention  of  the  fooL 

Fast  walking  is  iraposublevi 
andrunningisoutof  thequestia 
being  obliged  to  support  thenM 
ing  to  waHs  or  other  objects,* 
tbemselves  by   holding  out  tl 
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t  angles  to  their  bodies.  Indeed,  even 
ft  walking  quietly  in  the  house,  the 
nn  genenuly  leans  on  the  various  articles 
uniture  as  she  passes  them,  the  act  ap- 
[ng  to  be  instinctive,  and  one  of  which 
•  not  conscious.  Stitirs  are  of  course  a 
ulty  in  the  way  of  "  golden  lilies."  For- 
eiy,  there  are  not  many  stairs  in  a 
9ae  dwelling-house,  the  living  rooms  of 
I  are  moslly  on  the  ground  tloor.  I 
noticed  that  a  small-footed  Chinawoman 
icend  stairs  easily  enough,  but  that  she 
8  holds  by  the  banisters  or  wall  as  she 
ads. 

I  deformity  in  question  does  not  end 
the  foot.  As  the  toes  and  ankles  are 
red  of  motion,  the  muscles  which  work 

and  which  form  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
My  dwindle  away  for  want  of  use,  so 
x»m  the  ankle  to  the  knee  the  leg  is 
ly  thicker  than  a  broomstick. 
>rly  hideous  as  is  this  deformity,  it  is 
d  by  nil,  and  those  who  do  not  possess 

to  look  as  if  they  did.  Tliis  they 
e  by  inakinjj  an  artificial  "golden  lily" 
k1,  putting  it  into  a  fashionable  shoe, 
stenins  the  contrivance  on  the  sole  of 
al  anci  serviceable  foot.  Mr.  Milne 
u  that  a  nurse,  if  called  up  suddenly 
ni^ht,  will  make  her  appearance  walk- 
nly  on  her  full-sized  bare  feet,  instead 
bling  along  with  the  fashionable  wad- 

II  ch  she  has  been  exliibiting  by  day. 
imilar  rust,  the  boys  w'ho  enact  iemale 
»n  the  stage  imitate  not  only  the  feet 
k. peculiar  walk  of  the  women,  and  do 
fsuch  perfection  that  no  one  who  was 

the  secret  would  have  the  least  idea 
ey  are  not  what  they  pretend  to  be. 
he  origin  or  date  of  the  custom  nothing 
rn,  though  there  are  various  legends 
attempt  to  account  for  both.  One 
,  ff*r  example,  attributes  it  to  an  em- 
>t'  China  named  Tan-k(;y,  who  lived 
liree  thousand  yoars  ago,  and  who, 
club  feet  by  nature,  inducocl  her 
\d  to  imiwse  the  same  deformity  on  all 
lale  subjects.  Another  legend  states 
certain  compress  was  discovered  in  the 
er  of  a  courtier,  and  laid  th(>  fault  on 
i^  which  carried  her  against  her  will. 
■Lperor  accepted  the  excuse,  but  cut 
B  lore-part  of  her  feet  in  order  to 
them  more  subordinate  for  the  future, 
r  legend,  which  is  a  very  popular  one, 
the  custom  to  a  certain  prince 
yuh,  who  in  consequence  was 
ned  to  seven  hundred  years'  torture 
infernal  regions,  and  to  make  with 
hands  one  million  shoes  for  the 

dress  of  the  Chinese  varies  greatly 
to  the  rank  of  the  individual  and 
of  the  year.    Without  going  into 
^ which  would  occupy  too  much  time, 
lent  to  say  that  tne  principle  of  the 
;!■  similar,  not  only  among  different 


classes,  but  with  the  two  sexes,  the  coat  and 
trousers  bein§  the  principal  articles,  mod- 
ified in  material  and  form  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  dress  of  a  mandariu  or 
noble,  and  of  his  wife,  may  be  seen  in  the 
illustration  on  the  l-137th  page.  The  rich- 
ness of  material  and  beauty  of  work  displayed 
in  somcj  of  these  dresses  are  really  mar- 
vellous. They  are  generally  of  the  most 
delicate  silks,  and  are  covered  with  em- 
broidery of  such  harmonious  coloring  and 
exquisite  workmanship  as  no  country  can 
equal. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  richness  of  dress 
which  denotes  rank  among  the  Chinese. 
The  symbol  of  social  status  is  simply  a 
spherical  '•  button,"  about  as  large  as  a  l)oy's 
playing  marble,  placed  on  the  apex  of  the 
cap.  The  different  colors  and  materials  of 
the  buttons  designate  the  rank,  the  *•'•  blue 
ribbon  "  being  a  plain  red  coral  button.    The 

Eossession  of  these  buttons  is  an  object  of 
igh  ambition  for  the  Chinese,  and  its  value 
is  increased  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
hereditary  rank  in  China,  and  that  the 
coveted  button  must  be  earned,  and  cap 
neither  be  purchased  nor  given  by  favor. 

It  can  only  be  gained  by  passing  through 
a  series  of  examinations,  each  increasing  m 
severity,  and  no  candidate  for  high  ranfL  being 
permitted  to  compete  unless  he  can  show 
the  certificate  that  he  has  gained  the  rank 
immediatelv  below  it.  The  examinations  arc 
conducted  In  a  building  expressly  made  for 
the  purpose.  It  has  double  walls,  between 
whicli  sentinels  are.contiuually  pacing.  The 
gates  are  watched  in  the  strictest  manner, 
and  each  candidate  is  locked  into  a  tiny  cell, 
after  having  undergone  the  strictest  search 
in  order  to  ascertiiin  that  he  has  not  carried 
in  any  scrap  of  writing  that  may  help  him  in 
the  examination. 

The  examiners  themselves  are  conveyed 
from  a  distance,  and  surrounded  by  troops, 
so  that  no  one  can  approach  them;  and  so 
careful  are  the  ofllcers  who  conduct  the  ex- 
amination that  the  examiners  are  not  allowed 
to  sec  the  original  passages  written  by  the 
candidates,  hut  only  copies  made  by  otiicial 
scribes.  When  they  have  passed  a  paper  as 
satisfactory,  the  original  is  produced,  the  two 
are  compared,  and  not  until  then  does  any 
one  know  the  name  of  the  writer,  which  has 
been  pasted  between  two  leaves. 

The  precautions  are  most  stringent,  but 
the  ingenuity  exercised  in  evasion  some- 
times conquers  all  the  barriers  s(it  up  be- 
tween a  candidate  and  external  assistance. 
Sometimes  a  man,  already  a  graduate,  will 
manage  to  substitute  himself  ft>r  the  candi- 
date, write  all  the  essays,  and  contrive  a 
second  change  on  leaving  the  place,  so  that 
the  real  candidate  takes  up  the  substituted 
essays.  Sometimes  a  friend  within  the 
builcling  will  learn  the  subject  of  the  essays, 
writo  tiiem  in  tiny  characters  on  verv  tliiu 
paper,  enclose  the  paper  in  >n^il^  ^xx<i  &t<y^\\« 
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into  the  water  which  is  supplied  to  the  can- 
didates. One  man  of  pecuhar  daring  hit  on 
tJie  plan  of  getting  a  friend  to  tunnel  under 
the  walls  of  the  college,  and  push  the  re- 
quired documents  through  the  floor  of  the 
ceU.  Should  any  such  attempt  be  dis- 
coviTed,  the  canaidate  is  at  once  ejected, 
and  disqualitied  from  a  second  attempt 

Tht^  Chiuesc  have  good  reason  to  be  am- 
bitious of  the  honors  of  a  button,  as  even 
the  very  lowest  button  exempts  the  wearer 
from  military  service  and  from  arrest  by  the 

Eolice.  The" bearer  of  this  coveted  symbol 
ecomes  at  once  one  of  the  privileged 
classes;  h(;  wears  an  official  costume  when 
he  liki'S,  and  is  qualified  to  enter  as  candi- 
date for  still  higher  honors.  Such  privileges 
are  worth  much  trouble  to  obtain,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  rejected  candidates  will  enter 
the  examination  yeiir  after  year,  even  until 
they  are  gray-headod.  "With  the  respect  for 
ol  J  age  wliich  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
characteristics  of  tlie  Chinese,  there  is  a  law 
that  if  a  man  should  attend  the  examina- 
tions annually  until  he  is  eighty  years  of  age, 
and  still  be  unable  to  pass,  he  is  invested 
with  an  honorary  degree,  and  may  wear  the 
button  and  official  dress  hotwria  cnusd. 
The;  saipe  rule  holds  good  with  the  higher 
degrees. 

The  very  highest  posts  in  the  kingdom  are 
donotod  by  a  peacock's  feather,  which  falls 
down  the  side  of  the  cap.  The  gradations 
in  rank  of  the  feather  wearers  are  marked 
by  tli(^  number  of  "  eyes  "  in  the  ornament, 
the  summit  of  a  Chinaman's  ambition  being 
to  w(?ar  a  feather  with  three  eyes,  denoting 
a  rank  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  Emperor. 

Tliere  is  one  arti(;le  common  to  all  ranks 
and  both  sexes,  and  equally  indispensable 
to  all.  This  is  the  fan,  an  article  without 
which  a  Chinaman  is  never  seen.  Tlie 
richer  peoi)le  carry  the  fan  in  a  beautifully 
embroidered  case  hung  to  their  girdles;  biit 
the  poorer  class  content  themselves  with 
fetickmg  it  between  the  collar  of  the  jacket 
and  the  back  of  the  neck.  Whenever  the 
hand  is  not  actually  at  work  on  some  tiisk, 
the  fan  is  in  it,  and  in  motion,  not  violently 
agitated,  as  is  mostly  the  case  in  Europe, 
but  kei)t  playing  with  a  gentle,  constant, 
and  almost  imperceptible  movement  of  the 
wrist,  so  as  to  maintain  a  continuous  though 
sli^iit  current  of  air. 

Sometimes,  in  very  hot  weather,  a  stout 
mandarin  will  quietly  lifl  up  the  skirts  of 
his  j:icket,  place  his  fan  under  the  gannent, 
and  send  a  current  of  cool  air  round  his 
body;  and  this  done,  he  drops  the  skirts 
afresh  into  their  place,  and  directs  the 
refreshing  breeze  over  his  countenance. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  bv  way  of  a  parasol,  the 
man  holdini?  it  over  liis  head  as  he  walks 
along.  Sometimes  the  schoolmaster  uses  it 
by  way  of  a  ferule,  and  raps  his  pupils  un- 
mercifully on  the  knuckles;  and  so  invete- 
rate is  the  use  of  the  fan,  that  soldiers,  while 


serving  their  guns,  have  been  observed 
quietlv  fanning  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
a  brisK  fire  of  shot,  shell,  and  bullets. 

The  materials  and  patterns  of  Chinese  fans 
are  innumerable.  They  are  made  of  pajter, 
silk,  satin,  palm-leaf,  wood,  feathers,  horn, 
or  ivory.  Some  of  them  are  made  so  that 
when  they  are  opened  from  lefl  to  right  they 
form  very  good  fans,  but  when  spread  from 
right  to  left  all  the  sticks  fall  apart,  and  look 
as  if  the^  never  could  be  united  again. 
Those  which  are  made  of  pa]>er  have  vari- 
ous patterns  painted  or  printed  on  theni. 
and  thousands  are  annually  sold  on  Tihich 
are  complete  maps  of  the  larger  Chine.«** 
cities,  having  every  street  and  lane  marked. 
Those  which  are  made  of  silk  or  satin  are 
covered  with  the  most  exquisite  embroidery; 
while  the  horn  and  ivory  fans  arc  cut  imo 
patterns  so  slight  and  so  delicate  that  Uiey 
look  more  like  lace  than  the  material  ot 
which  they  really  are  compofted.  The 
wooden  fans  are  made  in  much  tlic  same 
way,  though  the  workmanship  Is  necessarily 
coarser:  the  material  of  these  fans  is  sandal- 
wood, the  aromatic  odor  of  which  is  much 
prized  by  the  Chinese. 

Choice  sentences  and  aphorisms  from  cele- 
brated authors  are  often  written  on  the  fan; 
and  it  is  the  custom  for  Chinese  guntleraen 
to  exchange  autographs  written  on  each 
other's  fans.  The  pvice  of  these  fans  varies 
according  to  the  material  and  workmanship, 
common  ones  being  v/orth  about  four  or  five 
for  a  penny,  while  a  firstrclass  fan  will  cost 
several  pounds. 

The  lantern  is  /JmoRt  ns  chamctoristic  of 
the  Chinese  as  the  fan,  inasmuch  as  e\erjr 
one  who  goes  al*  road  after  dark  is  obliged  bj 
law  to  carry  a  lantern,  whereas  he  lu-ed  uot 
carry  a  fan  ur»ie38  he  chooses.     These  lan- 
terns have  of  i«*te  years  become  verj'  oom- 
mon  in  England,  the  subdued  light* which 
they  give  through  their  colored   envelopes 
having   a  vr/ry  pretty  effect  at    night,  es- 
pecial ly    in    conservatories.      There    is  a 
wonderfbl  vjariety  of  these  lanterns,  some  of 
them  beinp  most  complicated  in  structure, 
enormous  la  size,  and  hung  round  M*ith  an 
intricate    arrangement    of  scarlet    tassels. 
Others  are  made  of  a  balloon-like  shape,  the 
framework  being  a  delicate  net  of  bamboo, 
over  which  is  spread  a  sheet  of  ver}'  thin 
paper  saturated  with  varnish,  so  that  it  is 
nearly  as  transparent  as  glass.    Figures  of 
various  kinds  are  painted  upon  the  Isntern, 
and  so  great  is  the  sale  of  these  articles, 
that  many  artiste  make  a  good  living  by 
painting   them.     Generally,"  when  a  man 
l)uys  a  lantern,  he  purchases  a  plain  one. 
and  then  takes  it    to  the    painter   to  be 
decorated.    The  name  of  the  owner  is  often 
placed  upon  his  lantern,  together  with  his 
address,  and  sometimes  the  lantern  is  used 
as  a  representative  of  himself. 

Many  of  the  lanterns  shut  up  flat,  on  tii6 
principle  of  the  fan;  some  of  them  open  oat 
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into  cylinders,  and  some  into  spherical  and 
oval  snapes. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  of  these  articles 
is  the  ^^  stalking-horse  lantern,^'  which  is 
only  used  for  festivals.  It  is  of  large  size, 
and  contains  several  tapers.  Above  the 
tapers  is  a  horizontal  paddle-wheel,  which  is 
set  revolving  by  the  current  of  air  caused  by 
the  flame,  and  from  the  wheel  silk  threads 
are  led  to  a  series  of  little  automaton  figures 
of  men,  women,  birds,  beasts,  etc.,  all  of 
which  move  their  arms,  legs,  and  wings  as 
the  wheel  runs  round.  A  good  specimen  of 
this  lantern  is  really  a  wonderful  piece  of 
work,  the  threads  crossing  each  other  in  the 
most  complicated  style,  but  never  getting  out 
df  order. 

So  completely  is  the  Chinaman  a  lantern- 
carrying  being,  that,  during  our  war  in 
China,  when  a  battery  had  been  silenced  by 
our  fire  in  a  night  attack,  and  the  garrison 
driven  out,  the  men  were  seen  running 
away  in  all  directions,  each  with  a  lighted 
lantern  in  his  hand,  as  if  to  direct  the  aim 
of  the  enemy's  musketry. 

In  connection  with  tliis  subject,  the  cele- 
brated Feast  of  Lanterns  must  not  be  omit- 
ted.   In  this  remarkable  ceremony,  every 
lantern  that  can  be  lighted  seems  to  be 
used,  and    the  Chinese    on    this    occasion 
bring  out  the  complicated  "stalking-horse 
lantern''   which    hius  just    been  described. 
The  chief  object,  however,    is  the  Great 
Dragon.    The  bod}'  of  the  Dragon  is  made 
of  a  number  of  lanterns,  each  as  large  as  a 
beer  barrel,  and  having  large  candles  fastened 
within  it.    Nearly  a  hundred  of  these  joints 
are  sometimes  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
single  Dragon,  each  joint  being  tied  to  its 
neighbor,  so  as  to  keep  them  at  the  same 
dia&nce  from  each  other.    At  one  end  is  an 
enormous  head   with  gaping  jaws,  and  at 
the  other  is  a  tail  of  proportionate  dimen- 
sions. 

This  Dragon  is  carried  through  the  streets 
and  villages,  and  has  a  most  picturesque  ef- 
fect as  it  goes  winding  along  its  course,  thp 
bearers  contriving  to  give  it  an  undulating 
movement  by  means  of  the  sticks  to  which  the 
different  joints  are  attached.  A  similar  fes- 
tival 18  held  in  the  autumn.  Accompanying 
the  Dragon  are  a  number  of  men  dressed  in 
Tarious  fantastic  ways,  as  representations  of 
the  attendants  of  the  gods.  Some  of  them 
have  heads  like  oxen,  others  like  horses,  and 
they  are  all  armed  with  curious  pronged 
weapons.  Then  there  are  simulated  giants 
and  dwarfs,  the  former  being  carried  on  the 
i^houlders  of  men  whose  legs  are  concealed 
|>y  the  robes  of  the  image,  and  the  latter  by 
boys  whose  heads  are  received  into  the  hats 
vrhich  the  images  wear.  In  neither  instance 
^o  the  bearers  trouble  themselves  to  conceal 
their  faces. 

Various  ceremonies  of  a  like  nature  are 
enacted,  of  which  no  description  can  be 
^ven  for  want  of  space. 


Of  the  Chinaman's  social  habits  none  has 
been  more  widely  known  than  the  use  of  the 
"  chopsticks,"  or  the  two  little  rods  by  means 
of  wmch  the  solid  food  is  eaten.  This  is  not 
the  Chinese  name,  but  is  one  invented  by 
foreigners,  who  have  employed  the  term  as 
a  sort  of  equivalent  for  the'*'  kwai-tsze,"  or 
nimble-lads,  as  tliey  are  very  appropriately 
termed  by  the  Chinese.  Originally  they 
were  simply  two  slips  of  bamboo,  but  now 
they  are  of  wood,  bone,  ivory,  or  sometimes 
silver.  Two  pairs  of  chopsticks  in  my  col- 
lection are  nearly  ten  inches  in  length,  and 
about  as  thick  at  the  base  as  a  small  goose- 
quill,  tanering  gradually  to  half  the  tliick- 
ness  at  tne  tip. 

Much  misunderstanding  prevails  as  to  the 
use  of  the  chopsticks,  many  persons  sup- 
posing that  they  are  held  one  in  each  hand, 
after  the  manner  of  knives  and  forks  in 
E  urope.  These  curious  implements  are  both 
held  in  the  right  hand  after  the  following 
manner:    One  of  them  is  taken  much  as  a 

Sen  is  held,  except  that,  instead  of  being 
eld  by  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  it  passes 
between  the  tips  of  the  second  and  third  fin- 
gers. This  chopstick  is  always  kept  station- 
ary. The  second  chopstick  is  held  lightly 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  can 
be  worked  so  as  to  press  with  its  tip  against 
the  point  of  the  other,  and  act  after  the  man- 
ner of  pincers. 

The  adroitness  displayed  by  the  Chinese 
in  the  use  of  these  implements  is  worthy  of 
all  admiration.    I  have  seen  them  pick  up 
single  grains  of  rice  with  the  chopsticks,  dip 
them  in  soy,  and  carry  them  to  the  moutn. 
with  perfect  precision;   and,   indeed,  after 
some  few  lessons,  I  could  do  it  tolerably  well 
myself.    In  eating  rice  after  the  usual  man- 
ner, the  tips  of  tne  chopsticks  are  crossed, 
and  the  rice  lifted  witn  them  as  if  on  a. 
spoon.    If,  however,  the  man  be  very  hun-- 
gry,  he  does  not  trouble  himself  about  such 
refinement,  but  holds  the  bowl  to  his  lips,, 
and  scoops  the  rice  into  his  mouth  with  a 
celerity  that  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.. 
In  point  of  speed  a  spoon  would  be  nothing 
compared  with  the  chopstick. 

The  reader  must  unaerstand  that  the  Chi- 
nese never  carve  at  table,  thinking  that  to 
do  so  is  an  utterly  barbarous  and  disgusting, 
custom.  The  meat  is  brought  to  table  ready 
cut  up  into  small  morsels,  which  can  be 
taken  up  with  the  chopsticks.  The  only 
use  made  of  a  knife  at  table  is  to  separate' 
any  small  pieces  of  meat  that  may  adhere 
together;  and  for  this  purpose,  a*  narrow, 
long-bladed  knife  is  generally  kept  in  the 
same  sheath  with  the  chopstick. 

As  a  rule,  every  Chinaman  who  can  afford 
so  cheap  a  luxur3r  has  his  chopstick-case 
hanging  from  his  girdle.  The  case  is  made 
of  diflferent  materials,  such  as  shagreen,  tor- 
toise shell,  and  ivory.  Specimens  of  the  twO' 
latter  kinds  of  case  are  in  my  collection^ 
The  ordinary  case  contains  the  two  chop* 
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sticks,  the  knife,  and  a  flat  ivory  toothpick. 
Sometimes,  however,  a  wealthy  man  will 
carry  a  much  more  complicated  set  of  table 
apparatus.  Besides  tlie  usual  chopsticks, 
the  knife,  and  the  toothpick,  there  is  a  spoon 
for  eatin*^  soup,  a  neat  little  quatrefoil  sau- 
cer for  soy,  and  a  peculiar  two-pronged  fork, 
with  its  prongs  united  in  the  middle  by  a 
floriated  ornament. 

As  to  the  food  of  the  Chinese,  it  varies 
according  to  the  wealth  of  the  individual,  so 
tliat  a  man  of  property  would  not  think  of 
eating  the  food  which  the  poor  man  thinks 
luxurious.  In  fact,  it  is  much  the  same  as 
with  ourselves,  so  that  it  is  im])ossible  to 
make  the  dietary  of  one  station  the  sample 
for  that  of  the  nation  in  general.  There 
are,  perhaps,  one  or  two  articles  of  food 
which  ought  to  be  casually  mentioned.  One, 
which  is  not  geiierallv  known,  is  rather 
graphically  described  by  Mr.  Milne:  "Like 
other  Chinese,  he  ^^  (i,  e.  a  Chinese  oflScer 
named  Le)  ^'  invited  me  to  dine  with  him  on 
an  early  day  after  our  acquaintance  was 
formed.  On  this  occasion  I  met  at  his  table 
with  a  peculiar  dish,  which  I  had  never  seen 
under  the  roof  of  any  other  host,  though  I 
was  informed  that  it  was  not  a  monopoly  of 
Mr.  Le^s  taste. 

'*  When  our  party  of  six  had  seated  them- 
selves at  the  centre  table,  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  covered  dish,  something  un- 
usual at  a  Chinese  meal.  On  a  certain  sig- 
nal, the  cover  was  removed,  and  presently 
the  face  of  the  table  was  covered  with  juve- 
nile crabs,  which  made  their  exodus  from 
the  dish  with  all  possible  rapidity.  The 
crablets  had  been  thrown  into  a  plate  of 
vinegar  just  as  the  company  sat  down,  such 
an  immersion  making  them  more  brisk  and 
lively  than  usual.  But  the  sprightly  sport 
of  the  infant  crabs  was  soon  cliecked  by 
each  guest  seizing  which  he  could,  dashing 
it  into  his  mouth,  and  swallowing  the  whole 
morsel  without  ceremony. 

"  Determined  to  do  as  the  Chinese  did,  I 
tried  this  novelty  also  with  one.  With  two 
I  succeeded,  finding  the  shell  soil  and  gela- 
tinous, for  they  were  tiny  creatures,  not 
more  than  a  clay  or  two  old.  But  I  was 
compelled  to  give'in  to  the  third,  who  had  re- 
solved to  take  vengeance,  and  gave  my  lower 
lip  a  nip  so  sharp  and  severe  as  to  make  me 
relinquish  my  hold,  and  likewise  desist  from 
any  further  experiment  of  this  nature." 

The   celebrated   birds'-nests,  which   the 


Chinese  convert  Into  soup,  are  not,  as  some 
persons  seem  to  think,  made  of  sticks,  and 
straws,  and  wool,  but  are  formed  from  he 
gelatinous  substance  obtained  by  masticating 
a  sort  of  seaweed.  The  nests  are  transpar- 
ent, as  if  made  of  gelatine,  and  when  placed 
in  hot  water  they  dissolve  as  readilv.  The 
nest,  when  dissolved,  is  very  much  like  the 
well-known  "Irish  moss,"  or  caiTagcen;  and 
I  fully  believe  that,  if  the  Chinese  were  to 
obtain  the  seaweed  itself,  and  prepare  it  like 
the  nests,  it  would  answer  every  puqiose. 
I  possess  specimens  both  of  the  seaweed 
and  the  nest,  and,  after  tasting  both,  have 
found  them  to  be  identical  in  flavor  and  con- 
sistence. And,  as  the  seaweed  might  be  ob- 
tained for  about  ten  shillings  per  hundred^ 
weight,  and  the  finest  kind  of  nest  cofits 
eight  hundred  pounds  for  the  same  amount, 
the  importation  of  the  seaweed  instead  of 
the  nests  from  Java  might  be  a  good  spec- 
ulation. 

With  regard  to  the  great  staple  of  the 
country,  namely  tea,  very  little  can  be  said 
here.  In  the  first  place,  the  public  is  very 
well  informed  on  tne  subject,  and,  in  the 
next,  the  tea  question  is  so  large  that  it 
would  occupy  far  too  great  space.  The 
mode  of  preparing  tea  differs  much  from 
that  practised  by  ourselves.  Instead  of 
allowing  the  tea  to  be  made  and  then  to  stand 
for  a  considerable  time,  the  Chinaman  puts 
a  little  tea  into  a  cup,  pours  boiling  rain- 
water on  it,  inverts  the  saucer  over  it,  so  m 
to  prevent  the  aroma  from  escaping,  and 
drinks  it  immediatelv,  using  the  saucer  as  a 
strainer  whereby  to  teep  the  tea-leaves  out 
of  his  mouth.  As  to  adulterating  the  tet 
with  such  a1)ominations  as  cream  and  socar, 
he  would  be  horrified  at  the  idea.  The  Chi- 
nese never  use  milk  for  themselves,  thoogh 
of  late  years  they  have  learned  to  milk  their 
buffaloes  for  the  service  of  the  foreigner, 
and  they  consume  sugar  in  almost  eveiy 
shape  except  in  tea. 

We  who  use  either  of  these  accesaories 
cannot  understand  the  true  flavor  of  tea,  the 
aroma  of  which  is  as  much  destroyed  b? 
such  admixture  as  would  be  that  of  the  choH 
cest  wine.  Even  those  who  do  not  spoil  their 
tea  in  the  usual  manner  can  seldom  know 
what  the  best  tea  is,  because  it  is  never  sent 
to  this  country.  Not  in  China  can  a  fb^ 
eigner  purchase  it,  as  it  is  not  made  for  gut 
eral  sale,  but  is  reserved  for  ^'  cumabaTa,* 
or  presents. 
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WiTHOTTT  going  into  the  question  of  war- 
fere  in  China,  we  will  mention  one  or  two 
of  the  characteristic  weapons. 

Fire-arms  have  apparently  been  known  to 
them  for  ages,  but  in  all  the  years  that  we 
have  been  acquainted  with  China,  no  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  these  weapons, 
the  cannon,  the  Jingall,  and  the  hana-gun 
being  as  rude  and  ineffective  as  they  were 
two  centuries  ago.  The  cannon  are  little 
more  than  thick  tubes  of  iron,  mostly  hooped 
to  strengthen  them,  and  of  various  lengths 
and  bores.  As  to  preserving  any  exactness 
of  size  in  the  bores,  the  Chinese  care  little 
for  it,  and  if  the  ball  is  too  small  to  fit  the 
cannon,  they  wrap  it  up  in  cotton  and  then 
push  it  upon  the  powder.  Wadding  is 
thought  to  be  needless  in  fire-arms,  it  is 
rather  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
Chinese  have  used  breech-loadinff  cannon 
from  time  immemorial.  Each  of  these  suns 
is  supplied  with  several  separate  chambers, 
which  can  be  kept  loaded,  and  dropped  one 
by  one  into  the  aperture  of  the  gun  as  fast 
as  they  can  be  fired. 

Clumsy  as  may  bo  the  jingall,  it  appears 
to  be  the  most  efficient  of  the  Chinese  fire- 
arms. It  looks  something  like  a  duck-gun, 
and  is  supposed  to  carry  an  ounce  ball, 
though  the  missiles  sent  m>m  it  are  gener- 
ally of  a  very  miscellaneous  character. 
Some  of  these  guns  are  pivoted  and  fixed 
on  tripod  stands,  while  others  are  either  sup- 


ported on  the  shoulder  of  an  assistant  gun- 
ner while  the  firer  takes  aim,  or  rest  upon 
two  supports  which  are  pivoted  to  the  stock 
not  very  far  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun. 
Of  the  manner  in  which  the  jingall  is  fired, 
Captain  Blakiston  gives  a  very  amusing  ac- 
count, the  whole  proceeding  having  a  very 
ludicrous  aspect  to  an  English  artillery 
officer. 

*'We  explained  to  them  that  we  should 
like  to  see  some  practice  with  their  artillery, 
on  which  the  bombardier,  as  he  seemed  to 
be,  went  to  the  powder  magazine,  which 
was  an  old  sack  carefully  tied  up  and  lying 
under  a  bed  in  the  hut,  and  brought  forth 
the  charge  in  a  tea-cup.  Then  he  mounted 
on  a  stool,  and  poured  the  powder  in  at  the 
muzzle;  the  jingall  was  thumped  on  the 
ground,  and  with  a  long  bamboo,  which 
served  as  a  ramrod,  they  rammed  the  pow- 
der home.  A  little  of  the  already  soft  pow- 
der was  then  mealed,  and  the  touch-hole 
filled  with  it 

'^  One  man  then  held  on  tight  to  the  butt, 
while  another,  coming  out  with  a  hot  poker, 
discharged  the  weapon,  the  effect  of  which 
in  noise  and  smoke  was  marvellous;  but  the 
poor  fellow  who  was  doing  the  marksman 
was  knocked  heels  over  nead  backward. 
He  seemed,  however,  quite  accustomed  to 
that  sort  of  thing,  for,  picking  himself  up  in 
a  minute,  he  performed  what  I  certainly 
took  for  the  coup  d'etat  of  i;he  whole  pro- 
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ceeding.  Suddenly  swinging  round  the  }in- 
gall  on  its  pivot,  ne  applied  his  mouth  to 
the  muzzle^  and  blew  violently  down  it, 
which  sent  the  remaining  sparks  flying  out 
of  the  vent,  and  then  swung  it  back  into  its 
former  position,  by  which  mamuuvre  he 
nearly  knocked  my'comnanion  off  his  legs. 

"  Tlie  piece  was  then  left  with  its  muzzle 
inclined  well  upward,  so  that  any  rain 
which  might  fall  would  trickle  nicely  down 
the  barrel  and  accumulate  at  the  breech. 
The  picket  seemed  to  be  without  any  shot 
for  their  jingall,  for  we  tried  to  get  them  to 
put  one  in,  so  that  we  might  tire  across  the 
Dows  of  our  junks,  in  order  to  test  the  cour- 
age of  the  boat  coolies.  Probably  shot  are 
not  used  in  the  warfare  of  the  interior:  our 
ai^er  experience  was  favorable  to  this  sup- 
position/' 

Ca])tain  Blakiston  rather  maliciously  adds, 
tliat  the  picket  was  placed  there  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  giving  an  alarm  by  running  away  as 
8oon  as  any  l}ody  of  rebels  might  come  in 
si^ht. 

1  possess  a  specimen  of  the  jingall.  It  is 
exactly  seven  teet  in  length,  and  is,  in  fact, 
uothiiig  more  th:ui  a  heavy  iron  tube 
mounted  on  a  stock,  and  8ui)plied  with  the 
rudest  imaginable  arrangement  for  the 
match.  Altogether,  1  think  that  the  risk  of 
firing  it  would  be  rather  greater  than  that  of 
being  fired  at  with  it. 

As  for  the  bow  and  arrow,  they  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  which  has  been 
described  when  treating  of  the  Tartars,  the 
weaj)on  having  been  taken  up  by  the  Chi- 
nese, and  its  use  carefully  learned  after  the 
same  fashion  as  has  been  mentioned. 

The  most  characteristic  Chinese  weapon 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  the  repeating 
crossbow  (shown  on  page  1425),  which, 
by  simply  working  a  Ujver  backward  and 
iorwanl,  drops  the  arrows  in  succt^ssion  in 
front  of  the  string,  draws  the  bow,  shoots  the 
missi  c,  and  supplies  its  place  with  another. 
The  particular  weapon  from  which  the 
drawings  are  taken  was  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  many  arms  which  were  captured 
in  the  Peiho  fort. 

It  is  not  at  all  easy  to  de8cril)e  the  work- 
ing of  this  curious  bow,  but,  with  the  aid  of 
the  illustration,  I  will  try  to  make  it  intelli- 
gible. 

The  bow  itself  is  made  of  three  strong, 
separate  pieces  of  bamboo,  overlapping  each 
otner  like  the  plates  of  a  carriage-spring, 
which  indeed  it  exactly  resembles.  This  is 
mounted  on  a  stock,  and,  as  the  bow  is  in- 
tended for  wall  defence,  it  is  supported  in 
the  middle  by  a  pivot.  So  far,  we  have  a 
simple  crossbow;  we  have  now  to  see  how 
the  repeating  machinery  is  constructed. 
Upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  stock  lies  an 
oblong  box,  which  we  will  call  the  ''  slide." 
It  is  just  wide  and  long  enough  to  contain 
the  arrows,  and  is  open  above,  so  as  to  allow 
them  to  be  dropped  into  it    When  in  the 


slide,  the  arrows  necessarily  lie  one  ahore 
the  other,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  being  jerked  out  of  the  slide  by  the 
shock  of  the  bowstring,  the  opening  can  be 
closed  by  a  little  wooden  shutter  which 
slides  over  it 

Through  the  lower  port  of  the  slide  a 
tran verse  slit  is  cut,  and  the  bowstring  is 
led  through  this  cut,  so  that  the  string 
presses  the  slide  upon  the  stock.  Now  we 
come  to  the  lever.  It  is  shaped  like  the  Greek 
letter  «*  the  cross-piece  forming  the  handle. 
The  lever  is  jointed  to  the  stock  by  an  iron 

Sin  or  bolt,  and  to  the  slide  by  another  bnlt 
ow,  if  the  lever  be  worked  to  and  fro,  the 
slide  is  pushed  backward  and  forward  along 
the  stock,  but  without  any  other  result 

Supposing  that  we  wish    to     make    the 
lever  a  raw  the  bow,  we  have  only  to  cut  a 
notch  in  the  under  part  of  the  slit  throujiii 
which  the  string  is  led.    As  the  ^lide  passes 
along  the  stock,  the  string  by  its  own  pret- 
sure  falls  into  the  notch,*  and  is  drawn  hade, 
together  with  the  slide,  thus  bending  the 
bow.    Still,  however  mud)  we  may  wort 
the  lever,   the    string  will   remain  in  the 
notch,  and  must  therefore  be  thrown  out  br 
a  kinjl  of  trigger.    This  is  self-acting,  and  u 
equally  simple  and  ingenious.     Immediately 
under  the  notch  which  holds  the  string,  a 
wooden  peg  plays  loosely  through  u  hole. 
When  the  slide "  is  thrust  forward  and  the 
string  falls  into  the  notch,  it  pushes  the  pes 
out  of  the  hole.    But  when  the  lever  and 
slide  are  drawn  backward  to  their  full  ex- 
tent, the  lower  end  of  the  peg  strikes  against 
the    stock,  so  that   it   is    forced  violenth 
through  the  hole,  and  pushes  the  string  out 
of  the  notch. 

We  will  now  refer  to  the  illustration. 
Fig.  1  represents  the  bow  as  it  appears  after 
the  lever  and  slide  have  been  thrust  fo^, 
ward,  and  the  string  has  fallen  into  the 
notch.  Fig.  2  represents  it  as  it  appears 
when  the  lever  has  been  brought  back,  and 
the  string  released. 

A  is  the  bow,  made  of  three  layers  of  male 
bamboo,  the  two  outer  being  the'  longest  B 
is  the  string.  This  is  made  of  very  thick  cat- 
gut, ns  is  needed  to  withstand  the  amount 
of  friction  which  it  has  to  undergo,  and  the 
violent  sh(K:k  of  the  bow.  It  is  fa^stened  in  a 
wonderfully  ingenious  manner,  by  a  "  hitch" 
rather  than  a  knot,  so  that  it  is  drawn  tighter 
in  proportion  to  the  tension.  It  parses  round 
the  end  of  the  bow,  through  a  hole,  and 
then  presses  upon  itself. 

c  c  show  the  stock,  and  D  is  the  .«lide.  E 
is  the  opening  of  the  .slide,  through  which  the 
arrows  are  introduced  into  it  and  it  is 
shown  as  partially  closed  by  the  little  abut- 
ter F.  The  lever  is  seen  at  o,  together  with 
the  two  pins  which  connect  it  with  the  stock 
and  the  slide.  H  shows  the  notch  in  the  alide 
which  receives  the  string,  i  is  the  piwt  on 
which  the  weapon  rests,  K  is  the  handle, and 
L  the  place  whence  the  arrows  issue. 
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If  the  reader  should  have  followed  this 
description  carefully,  he  will  see  that  the 
only  limit  to  the  rapidity  of  fire  is  the  quick- 
ness with  which  the  lever  can  be  worked  to 
and  fro.  As  it  is  thrust  forward,  the  string 
drops  into  its  notch,  the  trijjger-peg  is  se^ 
and  an  arrow  falls  with  its  butt  just  in  front 
of  the  string.  When  it  is  drawn  sharply 
back,  the  string  is  released  by  the  trigger- 
peg,  the  arrow  is  propelled,  and  another 
falls  into  its  place.  If,  therefore,  a  boy  be 
kept  at  work  supplying  the  slide  with  ar- 
rows, a  constant  stream  of  missiles  can  be 
poured  from  this  weapon. 

The  arrows  are  very  much  like  the  "  bolts  " 
of  the  old  English  cross-bow.  They  are 
armed  with  heavy  and  solid  steel  heads,  and 
are  feathered  in  a  very  ingenious  mauner. 
The  feathers  are  so  slight,  that  at  first  sight 
they  appoar  as  if  they  were  mere  black 
scratches  on  the  shaft  They  are,  however, 
feathers,  projectin";  barely  the  fiftieth  of  an 
inch  from  the  shaft,  but  being  arranged  in  a 
slightly  spiral  form  so  as  to  catch  tne  air, 
and  impart  a  rotatory  motion  to  the  arrow. 
By  the  "Ade  of  the  cross-bow  on  Fig.  2  is 
seen  a  bundle  of  the  arrows. 

The  strength  of  this  bow  is  very  great, 
though  not  so  great  as  I  have  been  told.  It 
possesses  but  little  powers  of  aim,  and 
against  a  single  and  moving  adversary 
would  be  useless.  But  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  designed,  namely,  a  wall-piece 
which  will  pour  a  series  of  missiles  upon  a 
body  of  men,  it  is  a  very  efficient  weapon, 
and  can  make  itself  felt  even  against  the 
modern  rifle.  The  range  of  this  bow  is 
said  to  be  four  hundred  yards,  but  I  should 
think  that  its  extreme  efiective  range  is  at 
the  most  from  sixty  to  eij^hty  yards,  and  that 
even  in  that  case  it  would  be  almost  useless, 
except  against  larjje  bodies  of  soldiers. 

Of  swords  the  Chinese  have  an  abundant 
variety.  Some  are  single-handed  swords, 
and  there  is  one  device  by  which  two  swords 
are  carried  in  the  same  sheath,  and  are 
used  one  in  each  hand.  I  have  seen  the 
two-sword  exercise  performed,  and  can 
understand  that,  when  opposed  to  any  per- 
son not  acquainted  with  the  Weapon,  the 
Chinese  swordsman  would  be  irresistible. 
But  in  spite  of  the  two  swords,  which  fly 
about  the  wielder's  head  hke  the  sails  of  a 
mill,  and  the  agility  with  which  the  Chinese 
fencer  leaps  about  and  presents  first  one 
side  and  then  the  other  to  his  antagonist,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  any  ordinary  fencer 
would  be  able  to  keep  himself  ouf/of  reach, 
and  also  to  get  in  his  point,  in  spite  of  the 
whirling  blades  of  his  adversary. 

Two-nanded  swords  are  much  used.  One 
of  these  weapons  in  my  collection  is  five 
feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  rather 
more  than  four  pounds  and  a  quarter.  The 
blade  is  three  feet  in  length  and  two  inches 
in  width.  The  thickness  of  metal  at  the 
back  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  near  the  hilt,  1 


diminishing  slightly  toward  the  point  The 
whole  of  the  blade  has  a  very  slight  curve. 
The  handle  is  beautifully  wrapped  with 
narrow  braid,  so  as  to  form  an  intricate 
pattern. 

There  is  another  weapon,  the  blade  o- 
which  exactly  resembles  that  of  the  two 
handed  sword,  but  it  is  set  at  the  end  of  a 
long  handle  some  six  or  seven  feet  in  length, 
so  tnat^  although  it  will  inflict  a  fatal  wound 
when  it  does  strike  an  enemy,  it  is  a  most 
unmanageable  implement,  and  must  take 
so  long  for  the  bearer  to  recover  himself,  in 
case  he  misses  his  blow,  that  he  would  be 
quite  at  the  mercy  of  an  active  antagonist 

Should  they  be  victorious  in  battle,  the 
Chinese  are  cruel  conquerors,  and  are  apt  to 
inflict  horrible  tortures,  not  only  upon  their 
prisoners  of  war,  but  even  upon  the  un- 
offending inhabitants  of  the  vanquished 
land.  They  carry  this  love  for  torture  even 
into  civil  life,  ana  display  a  horrible  ingenu- 
ity in  producing  the  greatest  possible  suficr- 
ing  with  the  least  apparent  means  of  inflict- 
ing it  For  example,  one  of  the  ordinary 
punishments  in  Cliina  is  the  compulsory 
kneeling  bare-legged  on  a  coiled  chain. 
This  does  not  sound  particularly  dreadful, 
but  the  agony  that  is  caused  is  indescribable, 
especially  as  two  officers  stand  by  the  sufferer 
and  prevent  him  from  seeking  even  a  tran- 
sient relief  by  shifting  his  posture.  Broken 
crockery  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the 
chain. 

The  most  common  punishment  in  China 
is  that  of  the  cangue,  a  sort  of  moveable 
pillory.  A  piece  of  wood,  some  four  feet 
square  and  nearly  four  inches  in  thickness, 
has  a  hole  in  the  middle,  through  which  the 
culprit^s  head  is  passed.  The  machine  opens 
with  a  hinge,  ana  when  closed  is  locked,  and 
a  placard  designating  the  ofience  is  pasted 
on  it.  As  long  as  the  cangue  is  worn,  the 
unhappy  delinquent  cannot  feed  himself,  so 
that  he  would  be  starved  to  death  were  he 
not  fed  by  casual  contributions.  Fortu- 
nately, it  is  considered  a  meritorious  action 
to  feed  a  prisoner  in  the  cangue,  so  that 
little  risk  of  actual  starvation  is  run,  and 
the  principal  terror  of  the  cangue  lies  in  the 
pain  caused  by  carrying  such  a  weight  upon 
the  neck  and  shoulaers.  Tliis  instrument  ie 
often  worn  for  weeks  and  sometimes  for 
three  months,  which  is  the  extent  of  its 
legal  use. 

Finger  squeezing  is  another  torture  which 
is  frequently  used.  Four  pieces  of  bamboo 
are  tied  loosely  together  at  one  end,  and  a 
string  passes  through  the  other  ends,  so  ar- 
ranged that  by  drawing  it  they  can  be  ])ulled 
closely  together.  The  fingers  are  introduced 
between  the  bamboos,  and  by  pulling  at  the 
string  they  can  be  crushed  almost  to  pieces. 
This  torture  is  often  employed  by  the  man- 
darins, when  endeavoring  to  extort  money 
from  persons  whom  they  suspect  of  con- 
cealing their  wealth.  The  ankles  are  squeezed 
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after  a  similar  fashion,  only  in  this  case  the 
bamboos  are  m  uch  Larger.  Both  these  modes 
of  torture  are  shown  in  the  illustration  on 
the  next  page. 

Most  of  the  so-called  minor  tortures,  i.  c. 
thoso  which  are  not  direclLy  aimed  at  life,  are 
employed  fur  the  purpose  of  extorting  money. 
The  iiict  is,  the  mandarins  who  are  set  over 
districts  only  have  a  limited  term  of  office, 
and  may,  indeed,  be  transferred  at  any  time. 
As  during  their  term  of  office  they  have 
to  make  up  a  certain  sum  demanded  by  their 
superiors,  and  have  also  to  keep  up  con- 
siilerable  state  on  a  nominal  salary,  it  follows 
that  they  oppress  the  people  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  looking  upon  them  merely  in 
the  light  of  tax-producing  animals.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  wonder  that  a  Chinaman  of  any 
ability  strives  for  literary  rank,  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  wearing  the  button,  which  exempts 
him  from  arrest  except  by  imperial  order. 

Beating  with  the  bamboo  is  another  com- 
mon punishment.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
bamboo  for  this  purpose,  the  small  and  the 
large ;  the  latter  being  capable  of  producing 
death  if  used  with  severity.  Indeed,  even 
the  lesser  bamboo,  if  the  blows  be  struck 
with  the  edge,  instead  of  the  flat, bruises  the 
flesh  so  comj)letely  as  to  bring  on  mortifi- 
cation, of  which  the  sufferer  is  sure  to  die  in 
a  few  days.  This  punishment  is  chiefly  used 
by  the  peculative  mandarins,  in  order  to 
extort  money,  and  is  employed  for  men  and 
women  alike;  the  only  diflerence  being  that 
the  uuiu  is  thrown  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
while  the  woman  sulfers  in  a  kneeling 
posture. 

A  man  of  forethought,  however,  never 
suft'ers  much  from  the  bamboo,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, nothing  at  all.  In  the  fonuer  case,  he 
bribes  the  executioner,  wiio  strikes  so  as  to 
produce  a  very  effective  sounding  blow,  but 
in  reality  inflicts  very  little  injury.  In  the 
latter  case,  he  bribes  a  man  to  act  as  a  sub- 
stitute, and,  just  as  the  flrstblow  is  about  to 
be  struck,  some  of  the  officers,  who  are  also 
bribed,  get  between  the  judge  and  the  culprit, 
while  the  latter  rolls  out  of  the  way,  and  the 
substitute  takes  his  place.  A  similar  ruse  is 
enacted  at  the  completion  of  the  punishment 
It  may  seem  strange  that  any  one  should  act 
as  a  substitute  in  such  a  business;  but  in 
China  men  care  little  for  their  skins,  or  even 
for  their  lives,  and  it  is  possible  to  purchase 
a  !sul)stitute  even  for  capitiil  punishment,  the 
chief  ditlicultv  being  not  to  bribe  the  sub- 
stitule,  but  to  find  enough  money  to  bribe 
all  ihe  officials,  who  must  act  in  concert. 

Powerful  as  they  may  be,  the  mandarins 
have  not  all  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
though  they  can  inflict  punishments  which 
i»ractically  lead  to  the  sjime  result  Mr. 
Milne  mentions  a  case  of  this  kind.  Two 
men  had  been  arrested  in  the  act  of  robbing 
a  house  during  a  fire.  This  is  rightly  held 
to  be  the  most  heinous  kind  of  theft,  and  is 
generally  punished  YtilYi  dee^i^WAXioii.    Tke 


mandarin  of  the  district  had  not  t 
to  inflict  death,  but  contrived  to  ma 
the  men  should  die.  AceonJiDj:! 
two  tall  bamboo  ca^es  made,  iiiac 
inside  each,  and  tied  him  by  hi^  t 
top  bars  of  the  ca^e.  The  cJitres  w< 
in  the  open  air,  in  charge  ci  offi 
would  not  allow  any  communicatio 
offenders.  The  natural  cons«qu< 
that  ])rivation  of  food,  drink,  Blee{ 
of  any  kind,  together  with  expoRi 
elements,  killcuthc  men  as  effecto 
sword  of  the  executioner. 

A  modification  of  this  mode  of  pi 
is  by  covering  the  top  of  flie  ca 
board  through  a  bole  in  which  tl 
the  sufferer  passes.  It  is,  in  fin 
cangue.  The  top  of  the  ci^e  is  a 
tliat  the  man  is  forced  to  stand  oi 
he  is  suspended  by  the  neck.  I 
being  bound  behind  him,  relief  isi 
This  mode  of  punishment  is  dio 
last  figure  but  one,  on  the  right-h 

The  other  figures  speak  for  tl 
except  that  of  the  kneeling  figure  v 
coiled  round  his  body.  These  b 
tubes  of  soft  metal,  fashioned  in 
of  snakes  with  open  mouths.  Thei 
round  the  naked  limbs  and  b! 
sufferer,  and  boiling  water  is  then  ] 
them,  producing  the  most  liorribli 

As  to  capital  punishments,  tin 
flicted  in  various  ways.  The  m« 
thought  to  be  the  lesust  terrible  i; 
mand  to  commit  suicide,  because  i 
they  can  avoid  the  mangling  of  the 
so  make  their  appearance  in  the  sj 
whole  and  entire.  This  is  a  priv 
accorded  to  officers  of  ven*  high  n 
conferred  upon  them  by  sending  i 
cord."  No  cord  is  really  sent,  ho 
date  implies  the  instrument  of  dea 
it  is  received,  the  doomed  man  tak 
his  nearest  relatives  and  most  vah 
to  his  house,  fastens  the  silken 
beam,  places  himself  on  a  stool, 
noose  round  his  neck,  and  then  le 
stool,  and  so  dies.  Officers  of  k 
when  they  see  that  they  will  probal 
demned  to  death,  generally  antici 
sentence  by  hanging  themselvt« 
own  responsibility. 

For  criminals  of  no  status,  sin 
is  the  mode  of  death  most  prefen 
accomplished  in  a  manner  exactly  r 
the  Spanish  garrote.  The  criiai: 
with  his  back  to  a  post,  through  wl 
is  bored  at  the  level  of  his  neck, 
ends  of  a  cord  are  passed  througl 
the  loop  embracing  the  manV  o 
ends  are  then  twisted  round  a  stit 
a  few  rapid  turns  of  the  stick,  tl 
killed.  The  rapidity  of  the  pnH*ei 
that  Mr.  Lockhart  mentions  an 
where  he  and  a  friend  saw  a  tile  o 
coming  along,  carrying  a  pole  and  a 
man  in  a  basket  *They  stopped,  ii 
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4e  to  an  upright  post,  took  the  man  out  of 
e  basket,  tiedhim  to  the  pole,  and  strangled 
xn  before  the  foreigners  could  find  out  what 
ley  were  doing.  The  stranec  part  of  the 
Duness  was  that  the  officials  had  bribed  the 
pparent  culprit  and  his  friends,  as  they 
nnted  to  make  the  foreigners  believe  that 
■e  was  an  opium  smuggler,  and  that  they 
were  doing  their  best  to  stop  the  trade. 
Znly  it  is  a  strange  country. 
To  beheading  the  Chinese  have  the 
tiongcst  aversion,  because  they  shrink  from 
be  idea  of  appearing  headless  in  the  next 
wld,  and  they  will  therefore  do  all  in  their 
oirer  to  avoid  it.  A  most  remarkable  in- 
Ittice  of  the  extent  to  which  a  Chinaman 
■ill  go  to  avoid  decapitation  is  given  in  the 
illowing  extract  from  a  letter  to  an  Indian 
iMTspaper.  The  man  was  a  well-known 
id  most  abandoned  criminal,  who  with  his 
Ife  had  been  arrested. 
^On  his  trial  before  his  judge  he  refused 
»  criminate  himself,  although  repeatedly 
xnirged  until  his  back  was  raw.  If  a 
male  witness  fails  in  giving  satisfactory 
fidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  she  is  beaten 
llh  a  leather  strap  across  the  mouth.  His 
Ife.  desirous  of  sparing  her  husband,  re- 
Jed  to  give  evidence,  but  after  two  or  three 
iplicatious  of  strap  her  courage  gave  way. 
ae  coniesscd  his  guilt  The  prisoner  was 
ten  scnrenced  to  decapitation,  —  deemed  by 
«  Chinese  to  be  the  most  severe  of  puu- 
hments,  because  they  imagine  that  if  a 
jn  leaves  this  world  minus  any  of  his 
smbers,  he  .nppears  in  the  same  condition 
» the  next.  The  culprit,  therefore,  prayed 
*be  crucifiod  instead  of  being  beheaded. 
**The  cro?*s  was  of  the  Latin  form,  the 
Ot  being  inserted  in  a  stout  plank,  and  the 
iminal,  standing  on  a  board,  had  nails 
riven  through  his  feet,  and  his  hands 
retched  and  nailed  to  the  cross-beam.  His 
p  were  fastened  to  the  cross  with  nn  iron 
Hun,  and  his  arms  bound  with  cords,  and 
I  the  cord  round  his  waist  was  inserted  a 
ece  of  w(M)d  on  which  was  written  his 
Bne  and  offence;  a  similar  piece  on  his 
ght  arm  contained  his  sentence,  namely, 
remain  on  the  cross  night  and  day  until 
I  died;  another  on  his  left  arm  had  the 
one  of  the  judge,  with  his  titles  and 
Bees. 

•*  The  criminal  was  nailed  to  the  cross  in- 
le  the  Yamun  in  the  presence  of  the  mag- 
amte,  and  then  carried  by  four  coolies  to 
ke  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  leading 
Mn  the  city,  where  he  was  left  during  the 
^,  but  removed  at  night  inside  the  prison 
r  fear  of  his  friends  attempting  to  rescue 
m,  and  again  carried  forth  at  daylight  in 
mrge'Of  two  soldiers.  He  was  crucified  at 
K>n  on  the  Wednesday,  and  Mr.  Jones  con- 
Tsed  with  him  at  five  in  the  evening.  He 
Uplained  of  a  pain  in  the  chest,  and 
farsL  On  Thursday  he  slept  for  some 
»1IT8,  when  the  cross  was  laid  down  within 


the  jail  compound.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
supply  him  with  food  or  drink,  and  during 
the  day  there  was  quite  a  &ir  in  front  of  the 
cross,  people  being  attracted  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  the  sweetmeat  venders  driving  a 
large  trade. 

"  On  Saturday  he  was  still  alive,  when  the 
Taotai  was  appealed  to  by  a  foreigner  to  put 
an  end  to  tne  wretch's  sufieriu^s,  'and  he 
immediately  gave  orders  that  the  vinegar 
should  be  administered,  which  he  expected 
would  produce  immediate  death;  but  the 
result  was  otherwise,  and  at  sunset,  when 
the  cross  was  taken  within  the  jail,  two  sol- 
diers with  stout  bamboos  broke  both  his 
legs,  and  then  strangled  him.'' 

It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  that  the  woman 
confessed  her  husband's  guilt,  for  the  face  is 
sometimes  beaten  with  a  hard  leather  strap 
until  the  jaws  are  broken,  and  the  whole  of 
the  lips  fall  from  them.  In  all  probability 
she  was  quite  as  guilty  as  her  husband,  so 
that  she  was  not  altogether  deserving  of 
pity. 

Decapitation  is  always  conducted  with 
much  judicial  solemnity,  and,  as  a  rule,  is 
restricted  to  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
when  large  batches  of*  criminals  are  exe- 
cuted. There  are,  howevei*,  occasional  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule.  The  instrument  em- 
ployed is  a  sword  made  expressly  for  the 
nufpose.  It  is  a  two-handed  weajion,  very 
heavy,  and  with  a  very  broad  blade.  The 
executioners  pride  themselves  on  their  skill 
in  its  management,  and,  in  order  to  show 
their  powers,  will  draw  a  black-ink  line 
round  a  turnip,  and  sever  it  at  a  blow,  the 
cut  never  passing  on  either  side  of  the  line. 
Before  a  man  is  admitted  to  be  an  execu- 
tioner, he  is  obliged  to  prove  his  ability  by 
this  test. 

The  criminal  is  carried  to  the  place  of 
execution  in  a  bamboo  cage,  and  by  his  side 
is  the  basket  in  which  his  he<id  will  be  re- 
moved. He  is  pinioned  in  a  verv  eflective 
manner.  The  middle  of  a  long  and  thin  rope 
is  passed  across  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  tne 
ends  are  crossed  on  the  chest,  and  brought 
under  the  arms.  They  are  then  twisted 
round  the  arms,  the  wrists  tied  together  be- 
hind the  back,  and  the  ends  fastened  to  the 
portion  of  rope  upon  the  neck.  A  slip  of 
paper  containing  nis  name,  crime,  and  sen- 
tence is  fixed  to  a  reed,  and  stuck  at  the 
back  of  his  head.  See  illustration  No.  I, 
on  page  1451. 

On  arriving  at  the  place  of  execution,  the 
officials  remove  the  paper,  and  take  it  to  the 
presiding  mandarin,  wno  writes  on  it  in  red 
ink  the  warrant  for  execution.  TIk;  pai)er 
is  then  replaced,  a  rope  loop  is  passed  over 
tlie  head  of  the  culprit,  and  the  end  given  to 
an  assistant,  who  draws  the  head  forwanl  so 
as  to  stretch  the  neck,  while  a  second  assis- 
tant holds  the  body  from  behind;  and  in  a 
moment  the  head  is  severed  from  the  bcyJc^  • 
The  head  is  taken  a^^.^  ^^xA  ve^^tl^x^I^^  \£os\% 
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up  in  a  bamboo  cage  near  the  scene  of  the 
crime,  with  a  label  announcing  the  name 
and  otiencc  of  the  criminal,  and  the  name 
of  the  presiding  mandarin  by  whose  or- 
der he  was  executed.  In  some  places 
these  heads  are  unpleasantly  numerous. 
In  many  crises  the  rope  and  assistants  are 
not  employed. 

There  is  even  a  lower  depth  of  degrada- 
tion than  mere  beheadinj^.  This  is  called 
'*  cut  ting  into  small  pi«?ccs.^  Before  striking 
the  fatal  blow,  the  executioner  makes  long 
but  not  deep  cuts  on  the  face  and  in  all  the 
flcsliy  parts  uf  the  body,  taking  care  to  avoid 
Uie  chiff  blood-vessels,  so  that  when  the 
culprit  is  released  by  the  loss  of  his  head, 
he  mav  enter  tlie  next  world  not  only  with- 
out a  liead,  but  with  scarcely  any  flesh  on 
his  bones. 

The  last  of  the  punishments  which  will 
be  mentioned  in  this  work  is  that  of  sawing 
asunder,  a  ])unishment  which  of  late  years 
has  been  but  rarely  intlicted,  and  we  may 
hope  is  dying  out,  thourrb  in  reality  it  does 
not  cause'nearly  as  much  pain  to  the" sufferer 
as  many  of  the  min(»r  punishments.  The 
mode  in  which  it  is  performed  may  be  seen 
from  an  anecdote  related  by  Mr.  Fleming, 
in  the  work  which  has  been  already  quoted. 
There  was  a  distinguished  Imperial  officer 
named  Sun-kwei  who  was  taken  prisoner  by 
tlic  rebel  leader  Kih-yung.  Knowing  thV 
ability  of  his  pristmer,  the  rebel  leader 
oft'enid  to  spare  his  life  on  the  condition 
tliat  he  would  aceent  a  command  in  his  army. 
Sun-kwei  flatly  relus(»d  to  do  so,  saying  that 
w*  he  was  d(*feate<l  he  must  die.  for  that  to 
tiike  service  aprainst  his  emperor  was  impos- 
sible. Bribe's,  threats,  and  promises  were  of 
no  avail,  and  at  last  Kih-yung  ordered  his 
prisoniT  to  be  sawn  asunder. 

The  executioners  began  to  exercise  their 
dreadful  oflice,  but  with  ail  their  endeavors 
could  not  make  the  saw  enter  the  body  of 
their  vietim,  who  only  jeered  at  them  for 
their  ignorance  in  not  knowing  how  to  saw 
a  man  asunder.  At  last  Sun-kwei  was  good 
enough  to  instru<'t  them  in  thi'ir  business. 
*' You  d<*ad  clojjs  and  slaves,"  said  he,  '*  if  you 
would  saw  a  man  asunder,  you  should  com- 
press his  body  between  two' planks;  but  how 
could  iffni  know  it?"  The  men  followed  his 
advlee,  and  sawed  him  and  the  planks  asun- 
der at  the  same  time,  he  never  relenting, 
but  soofTinir  at  them  to  the  last  moment. 

It  is  with  some  r<»luetance  that  I  describe, 
however  briefly,  these  horrible  scenes,  but 
to  pass  over  them  would  be  to  omit  some  of 
the  most  characteristic  traits  of  this  strange 
people.  Those  who  know  the  Chinese  na- 
tion will  be  aware  that  I  have  touched  the 
subjeet  very  lightly,  and  that  the  most  re- 
volting modes  of  punishment  have  not  been, 


and  for  obvioofl  reaflons  cannot  be  mentioned 
at  all. 

Although  the  mandarins  are  generaUv 
hated  by  those  over  whom  they  are  nlacej, 
there  are  exceptions  to  the  usual  rule.  an<i 
men  are  found  who  resist  the  temptation  of 
extorting  money  from  the  people, —  a  temp- 
tation which  is  rendered  the  stronger  be- 
cause a  mandarin  who  can  report  that  his 
district  has  paid  a  very  large  sum  into  tbe 
Imperial  treasury  is  sure  of  promotion,  and 
if  he  has  *^  squeezed  ^-  a  Inrce  tribute  out  of 
a  district  that  previousl}-  had  ]>aid  but  a 
small  sum,  he  may  almost  reckon  on  obtain- 
ing the  coveted  peacock^s  feather,  with  all 
its  privileges. 

When  an  honest  and  kind-hearted  man- 
darin vacates  his  post  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office,  the  people  subscribe  to 
present  him  with  an  umorella  of  state,  called 
"  The  Umbrella  of  Ten  Tlioiisand  of  the 
People.''  It  is  made  of  red  silk  and  satin, 
with  three  rows  of  flounces,  and  bears  upon 
it  the  names  of  the  chief  donors  written  in 
golden  characters.  TVlien  he  takes  his  for- 
mal leave  of  office,  the  umbrella  is  carried  in 
procession  by  his  attendants,  and  he  is  fol- 
lowed for  a  certain  distance  by  those  who 
presented  it 

The  highest  honorary  reward  of  this  kind 
that  can  be  given  is  an  outer  garment  made 
of  the  same  material  as  the  umbrella,  and 
also  decorated  with  the  names  of  the  princi- 
pal donors.  This  robe  of  honor  is  carried  in 
procession,  hung  within  a  kind  of  pavilion 
that  all  may  see  it,  and  acconi]ianied  by  a 
band  of  music.  Such  a  robe  is  very  seldom 
presented,  and  the  recipient  naturally  Talues 
it  v(jry  highly. 

While  treating  of  honorary  rewards,  one 
particular  kind  must  be  mentioned.  If  a 
man  distinguishes  himself  greatly,  and  feels 
that  he  is  under  great  oblirration  to  some 
person  who  has  no  real  claim  on  him.  be 
will  solicit  some  high  title  from  the  emperor, 
and  tlu^n  ask  permission  to  transfer  it  to 
his  benefactor.  Thus  it  has  frequently 
happened  that  a  man,  without  anv  rank  of 
his  own,  has  taken  upon  himself  tfie  educa- 
tion of  a  young  lad  of  promising  abilities, 
and  has  been  afterward  rewarded  by  finding 
himself  raised  even  to  a  higher  rank  tlian 
that  t»f  bis  protvfje.  Sometimes,  when  a  man 
who  has  been  thus  educated  is  presented  to 
a  higher  title,  the  emperor  bestows  on  hb 
benefatitor  the  lower  rank  from  which  be 
has  been  raised.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  this  country  ever}'  incentive  is  eninlojd 
to  promote  education  among  the  peo|  le,aiH' 
that  not  only  the  educated  man  obtains  tbe 
reward  whieh  his  powers  have  earned,  biU 
that  those  by  whom  he  was  educated  hai* 
their  share  in  his  honors. 
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conclude  this  subject  with  a  short 
it  of  the  miscellaneous  manners  and 
\B  of  the  Chinese. 

m^  the  chief  of  their  characteristic 
IS  opium  smoking,  a  vice  which  is 
prevalent,  but  which  is  not  so  uni- 
f  injurious  as  is  often  stated.  Of 
those  who  have  allowed  themselves 
enslaved  by  it  become  gradually  de- 
but the  proportion  of  those  who  do  so 
small,  though,  by  the  terrible  sight 
they  present,  they  are  brought  promi- 
into  notice.  It  seems,  moreover,  that 
lantity  consumed  at  a  time  is  not  of  so 
importance  as  the  regularity  of  the 

a  mnn  once  fall  into  the  way  of  smok- 
dum,  though  it  be  but  one  pipe,  at  a 
hour  of  tne  day,  that  pipe  will  be  an 
ite  necessity,  arid  he  takes  it,  not  so 
to  procure  pleasure,  as  to  allay  the 
ly  painful  craving  from  which  he  suf- 
In  fact,  a  man  destroys  his  health  by 
smoking  in  China,  much  as  a  drunk- 
es  in  England,  not  so  much  by  taking 
lerate  doses  occasionally,  but  by  mak- 
babit  of  biking  small  doses  repeatedly. 
such  a  habit  as  this  very  few  nave  the 
to  break  themselves,  the  powers  of 
being  shattered  as  well  as  those 
body. 

mfirmed  opium  smoker  really  cannot 
beyond  a  certain  time  without  the 
drn^,  and  those  who  are  forced  to 
themselves  are  generally  provided 
some  opium  pills,  which  they  take  in 
to  give  them  strength  until  they  can 


obtain  the  desired  pipe.  An  anecdote  ilhis- 
trative  of  this  practice  is  narrated  by  Mr. 
Cobbold  in  his  "Pictures  of  Ihe  Chinese": — 

"A  small  salesman,  or  ])edler,  was  seen 
toiling  along  with  great  difficulty  through 
the  gates  of  Ningpo,  as  if  straining  every 
nerve  to  reach  some  desired  point.  He  was 
seen  to  stagger  and  fall,  and  his  bundle  flew 
from  him  out  of  his  roach.  "While  many 
pass  by,  some  good  Samaritim  comes  to  him, 
lifts  up  his  head,  and  asks  what  is  the  matter, 
and  what  he  can  do  for  him.  He  has  just 
strength  to  whisper,  *  My  good  friend, 
please  to  untie  that  bundle;  you  will  find 
a  small  box  in  the  centre;  give  me  two  or 
three  of  the  pills  which  are  in  it,  and  I  shall 
be  all  right'  It  was  soon  done;  the  opium 
pills  had  their  desired  effect,  and  he  was 
soon  able  to  rise  and  pursue  his  journey  to 
his  inn.'' 

This  most  graphically  describes  the  ex- 
treme state  of  exhaustion  which  comes  on  if 
the  usual   period   of  taking  the  pipe    has 

f)a8sed  by.  The  ])edler  thought,  no  doubt, 
le  had  strength  just  to  roach  his  inn,  where 
he  would  have  t^irown  himsolf  upon  a  bed 
and  called  for  the  opium  pipe;  but  ho  mis- 
calculated by  a  few  minutes  his  power  of 
'endurance,  and  the  pills  (often  resorted  to 
in  like  cases  of  extremity),  when  supplied 
him  by  his  friend,  perhaps  saved  him  from 
an  untimely  end.  Very  similar  scenes  have 
ha])pened  to  foreigners  travelling  in  sedan 
chairs  through  the  country,  tlie  bearers  hav- 
ing been  obliged  to  stop  and  take  a  little  of 
the  opium,  in  order  to  prevent  eci\Ci\\^\fc 
exhaustion.    A  Yong  \vovvx  ox  \s\qy^^  va^  ^^ 
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middle  of  the  day,  has  frequently  to  be  al- 
lowed, nominally  for  the  sake  of  dinner  and 
rest,  but  really,  in  some  instances,  for  the 
opium  pipe. 

The  pipe  which  is  used  for  smoking  opium 
IS  not  in  the  least  like  that  which  is  cm- 
ployed  for  tobacco.  *  The  stem  is  about  as 
larffe  as  an  ordinary  office-ruler,  and  it  has 
a  hole  near  one  end,  into  which  the  shank  of 
tlie  bowl  is  fixed.  The  bowl  itself  is  about 
as  large  as  a  Kibstone  pippin,  and  nearly  of 
the  same  slia])e,  the  bud  representing  the 
tiny  aj)erture  in  which  the  opium  is  placed, 
and  the  stalk  representing  the  shank  which 
fits  into  the  stem.  These  pipes  are  made  of 
various  materials,  some  being  mere  bamboo 
and  wood,  while  others  have  bowls  of  the 
finest  norcelaiu,  and  the  stem  richly  en- 
amelled. My  own  specimen  has  the  stem 
twenty  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  the  bore  not  being  large 
enough  to  admit  an  ordinary  crowquill. 
The  "bowl  is  of  some  light-colored  wood, 
well  varnished,  and  covered  with  land- 
scape sc(>nes  in  black  lines.  Although  it 
has  not  been  in  use  for  many  years,  it  still 
smells  strongly  of  opium,  sliowing  that  it 
had  been  saturated  with  the  fumes  of  the 
drug  before  it  cimie  into  my  possession. 

The  miule  of  using  it  is  as  follows:  The 
smoker  luis  a  couch  prepared,  together  with 
a  little  lamp,  and  liis  usual  supply  of  the  pre- 
pared opium.  He  lays  his  head  on  the  pil- 
low, with  a  long,  needle-like  implement 
plfices  over  the  aperture  of  the  bowl  a  little 
piece  of  tlie  opium,  about  as  large  as  a  mus- 
tard seed,  holds  it  to  the  flame  of  the  lamp, 
and,  with  a  long  and  steady  inspiration,  the 
whole  of  the  opium  is  drawn  into  the  lungs 
in  the  state  of  vapor.  The  smoke  is  re- 
tained for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  expelled. 
The  generality  of  opium  smokers  are  con- 
tent wilh  one  pipe,  but  the  votary  of  the 
drug  will  sometimes  take  as  many  Jis  twelve 
in  succession  before  he  is  comj)letcly  under 
the  intluence  of  the  opium.  As  he  finishes 
the  last  morsel  of  opium,  the  pipe  falls  from 
his  hand,  and  lie  )iasses  into  that  dreamland 
for  which  he  hjis  bartered  everything  that 
makes  life  jirecious. 

The  t<irrible  scones  which  have  so  often 
been  related  take  place  for  the  most  part  at 
the  opium  shops,  ])laces  which  are  nomi- 
nally illegal,  but  which  carry  on  their  trade 
by  payment  of  periodical  bribes  to  the  rul- 
ing oflicial  of  the  place.  In  Tien-tsin  alone 
there  w^ere  upwards  of  three  hundred  of 
these  shops,  in  which  opium  could  be  pur- 
chased or  sold  wholesale,  or  could  be  rennod 
for  smoking,  and  consumed  on  the  premises. 

There  is  only  one  redeeming  point  in 
opium  smoking,  namely,  that  it  does  not 
produce  the  brutal  scenes  which  too  often 
tiike  place  in  the  gin  palaces  of  this  country. 
Mr.   Fleming   remarks   of  this    vice:    "If 

S>ium  smoking  is  a  ^rcat  evil  among  the 
hineso  people,  as  it  is  no  doubt,  yet  they 


endeavor  to  hide  it,  they  are  ashamed  of  it, 
and  it  offends  neitlier  the  eyes  nor  the  hear* 
ing  by  offensive  publicity.  It  is  not  made  i 
paraile  of  by  night  and  by  day,  neither  does 
it  give  rise  to  mad  revels  and  murderous 
riots.  Its  effects  on  the  heiUth  may  be 
more  prejudicial  than  our  habits  of  alcho- 
hol  drinking,  but  yet  it  is  hard  to  sec  any  of 
those  broken-down  creatures  that  one  reads 
about" 

Indeed,  the  Chinese  themselves,  who  are 
apt  to  drink  more  than  they  ou^ht  of  a  fieir 
liquid  called  sainshu,8ay  thiat  the  spirit  isfit 
more  injurious  than  the  drug. 

We  will  now  see  how  the  Chinese  smoke 
tobacco.  The  pipe  which  is  ordinarily  used 
has  a  very  little  bowl  of  brass,  at  the  end  d 
a  slight  stem  about  as  large  as  a  drawiiif 
pencil.  The  bowl  is  scarcely  large  enoi^ 
to  hold  the  half  of  a  boy's  playing  marUe, 
and  is  almost  exactly  like  the  Japanese  pip^ 
which  will  be  presently  described. 

A  pipe  that  is  very  much  in  fashion. e9pc^ 
ially  with  the  women,  is  a  kind  of  water-pipe 
macle  of  brass,  and  enlarged  at  the  bottom 
so  as  to  stand  upright.     The  enlarged  piH"- 
tion  is  filled  with  water,  through  which  the 
smoke  passes,  as  in  a  hookah.    The  little 
brass  tube  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
bowl  can  be  drawn  out  of  the  bwly  of  the 
pipe,  so  as  to  be  charged  afresh ;  and'in  most 
cases  each    pipe  is  supplied   with  soveni 
bowls,  so  that  they  can  be  used  successiyelr 
as  wanted.    Only' three  whiffs  are  taken  at 
a  time;  and  indeed  the  quantity  of  tobacco 
used  is  so  small,  that  more  would  he  almoet 
out  of  the  question.    For  this  pipe,  tobacco 
is  prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner,  a  minoie 
quantity  of  arsenic  being  mixed  with  it 

One  peculiarity  about'the  CJiinese  is  their 
almost  universal  employment  of  weight  tf 
a  measure.  With  the  exception  of  objects 
of  art,  nearly  everything  is  bought  bT 
weight,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  tlie 
most  absurd  modes  of  increii^sing  the  weiglit 
are  often  employed.  Fowls  and  ducks,  fer 
example,  are  sold  alive  by  weight,  so  that 
the  dishonest  vendor  has  a  habit  of  CFaD- 
ming  with  stones  before  he  brings  them  to 
market.  Fish  are  also  taken  to  marint 
while  still  living,  and  are  iniprovi^  in  ap- 
pearance by  being  blown  up  with  Itellom, 
and  in  weight  by  being  cnimmed  with 
stones.  Through  the  lips  of  each  fish  a  rinjj 
is  passed,  so  that  it  may  be  at  once  tibn 
from  the  water  and  hung  upon  the  hook  of 
the  balance.  Nor  is  the  nsh  dealer  paitkn- 
lar  as  to  the  sufferings  of  the  creatures  which 
he  sells,  and  he  has  not  the  least  hesitation 
in  cutting  off  a  pound  or  two  in  case  his  cus- 
tomer does  not  wish  to  purchase  an  eotire 
fish. 

In  these  transactions  the  ChineM  do 
not  use  scales,  but  employ  a  '^steelyard' 
balance,  made  of  various  materials  and 
various  sizes,  according  to  the  object  fot 
which   it   was   intend^.     That  whidi  ii 
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meant  for  ordinacy  market  use  is '  made 
of  wood,  and  is  marked  at  regular  dis- 
tances by  small  brass  studs,  so  as  to  desig- 
nate the  exact  places  on  which  the  weight 
should  be  hung.  Those  which  are  intended 
for  finer  work  are  of  ivory. 

It  is  kept  in  a  case,  which  looks  something 
like  two  wooden  spoons  laid  upon  each 
other,  so  that  their  bowls  enclose  any  object 
placed  between  them.  They  are  united  by 
a  rivet  or  pivot,  which  passes  through  the 
ends  of  the  handles,  enabling  them  to  be 
separated  at  will  by  drawing  them  sidew^ays. 
In  order  to  prevent  them  from  coming  apart 
needlessly,  a  ring  of  bamboo  is  plaited 
loosely  round  the  stem,  so  that  when  it  is 
slipped  toward  the  bowl,  the  two  halves 
of  the  case  are  kept  together,  and  when 
it  is  slid  to  the  end  of  the  stem,  they  can  be 
separated.  In  one  of  the  halves  of  the  bowl 
a  large  hole  is  scooped,  in  which  the  pan  of 
the  balance  lies,  and  a  smaller  hole  is  cut  for 
the  reception  of  the  weight.  The  steelyard 
itself  lies  in  a  groove  cut  along  the  inside  of 
the  stem.  The  reader  will  see  that  when 
the  apparatus  is  closed,  it  lies  verv  compactly, 
and  can  be  stuck  into  the  girdle  ready  for 
use  at  any  moment. 

The  '*  yard  "  of  this  balance  is  of  ivory, 
and  is  longer  and  more  slender  than  the 
chopsticks  which  have  already  been  de- 
scribed. In  my  specimen  it  is  eleven  inches 
in  length,  and  the  sixth  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter in  the  thickest  part  Three  distinct  sots  of 
marks  arc  made  upon  it,  and  there  are  three 
separate  fulcra,  so  that  when  the  weight  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  which  can  be  measured 
If  ith  one  fulcrum,  the  second  or  third  ful- 
crum can  be  used  with  its  own  set  of  marks. 

The  arrangement  of  these  marks  is  a  fer- 
tile source  of  dispute  among  the  Chinese. 
There  is  no  standard  by  which  all  the  bal- 
ances can  be  regulated,  but  each  dealer  has 
his  own  balance,  and  his  own  arrangement 
of  the  gradations  upon  it.  The  natural  con- 
sequence is,  that  quarrels  take  place  with 
every  purchase.  A  vast  amount  of  time  is 
wasted  upon  disputes  which  might  easily  be 
avoided,  were  the  government  to  estal^lisli 
a  standard  balance,  bv  which  all  others 
might  be  graduatcMl.  T^ime,  however,  is  not 
of  the  least  importance  to  a  Chinese,  and  as 
a  prolonged  bar«2:aiu  has  a  positive  ftiscina- 
tion  for  him,  it  is  probable  that  such  a  regu- 
lation would  not  be  popular,  and  would  in- 
deed be  evaded  in  every  mode  which  Chi- 
nese ingenuity  could  fnvent  The  larger 
steelyards  have  a  hook  whereon  to  hang  the 
article  to  be  weighed,  but  those  which  are 
intended  for  weighing  small  and  Valuable 
objects  are  furnished  with  a  shallow  brass 
pan,  attached  to  the  end  of  the  balance  by 
four  silken  threads. 

The  extraordinary  economy  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Chinese  is  characteristically 
shown  in  the  population  which  crowds  the 
rivers  near  the  principal  towns.    A  vivid 


picture  of  Chinese  boat-life  is  given  by  Mr. 
Tiffany,  in  his  "  American's  Sojourn  in  the 
Celestial  Empire."  After  describing  the 
various  kinds  of  boats  that  he  has  seen,  he 
proceeds  as  follows:  — 

"  We  have  passed  through  several  miles 
of  boats,  and  nave  not  seen  the  quarter  of 
them.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  give  an 
idea  of  their  number.  Some  say  that  there 
arc  as  many  as  seventv  thousantl  of  them  at 
the  city  of  Canton  alone.  But  let  us  be 
content  with  forty  thousand.  Then  fancy 
forty  thousand  wild  swans,  closely  packed 
together,  floating  on  some  wide  pond,  and 
mostly  restless,  and  you  would  say  that  they 
would  cover  many  acres  of  their  element. 
Now,  by  the  enchantment  of  imagination, 
convert  the  pond  into  the  roaring  Pekiang 
River,  the  swans  into  boats  of  every  shapf^ 
and  size,  the  notes  of  the  birds  into  the  yells, 
the  shrieks,  the  piercing  voices  of  the  river 
people,  and  you  may  have  the  actual  scene 
before  you. 

"  And  all  these  boats,  miles  upon  miles, 
from  border  to  border,  are  densely  packed 
with  human  beings  in  every  stage  of  life,  in 
almost  every  occupation  that  exists  upon  the 
shore  that  they  seldom  trespass  upon;  and 
there  they  are  born  and  earn  their  scanty 
bread,  and  there  they  die.  The  boats  arc 
moored  side  by  side,  in  long-reaching  thou- 
sands, so  that  the  canal  which  they  form 
stretches  to  a  point  in  the  distance.  In  the 
Shaneem  quarter,  above  the  foreign  facto* 
ries,  they  form  large  squares  and  avenues. 
Forty  thousand  floating  tenements  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  considered  a 
singular  sight,  but  here  the  swarming  occu- 
pants give  them  the  appearance  of  a  mighty 
metropolis." 

It  seems  strange  that  so  vast  a  population 
should  live  on  the  river,  within  pistol  shot 
of  the  land,  and  yet  that  the  greater  number 
of  them,  from  their  birth  to  their  death,  have 
never  known  what  it  is  to  put  a  foot  on  the 
shore.  When  one  of  the  older  boatmen 
does  so  for  the  first  time,  he  can  hardly 
walk,  the  firm  land  being  as  difficult  for 
him  to  tread  as  the  deck  of  a  tossing  vessel 
is  to  a  landsman. 

Tliough  the  smallest  of  all  the  vessels  that 
traverse  a  Chinese  river,  the  sanipans  are 
perhaps  the  most  conspicuous.  They  are 
rather  small  boats,  drawing  but  little  water, 
and  for  the  most  part  propelled  by  two 
women,  one  sitting  in  the  bow  with  her  oar, 
and  the  other  stationed  in  the  stern,  work- 
ing the  huge  implement,  half  oar,  half  rud- 
der, by  which  the  boat  is  at  once  propelled 
and  guided.  Many  of  the  boat-steerers  ani 
quite  young  girls,  but  they  manage  their 
craft  with  wonderful  skill  and  power,  hardly 
ever  touching  another  boat,  no  matter  how 
many  may  be  darting  about  the  river,  and. 
with  one  mighty  sweep  of  the  huge  scull, 
sending  the  boat  clear  of  the  obstacle  from 
which  escape  seemed  impossible  but  a  second 
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before.  To  the  eye  of  a  foreigner,  the  boat- 
women  are  more  pleasing  in  appearance  than 
their  sisters  of  the  land,  inasmuch  as  their 
feet  are  allowed  to  assume  their  proper 
shape,  and  exposure  to  the  air  and  exercise 
take  away  "ic  sickly,  pasty  complexion 
which  often  disLinguishes  the  better-class 
women  on  shore,  and  is  heightened  by  the 
white  powdftr  with  which  they  persist  in 
disfii^urini^  themsulves. 

Somo  of  the  mandarin  boats  present  the 
greatest  possible  coiitnist  to  the  little  sam- 
pans. They  are,  in  fact,  floating  palaces, 
decorated  "in  the  most  picturesque  and 
sumptuous  manner,  and  furnished  with 
every  luxury  that  a  wealthy  Chinaman  can 
command.  They  often  have  thirty  or  forty 
oars  of  a  side,  are  gaily  bedecked  with  flags 
and  brilliant  lanterns,  and  mostly  carry,  sev- 
eral cannon,  together  with  abundance  of 
ftre-anns,  in  order  to  deter  the  pirates,  who 
would  be  likely  to  swoop  down  upon  an  un- 
armed vessel,  kill  the  passengera,  and  seize 
the  boat  for  their  own  purposes. 

In  connection  with  the  river  life  of  the 
Chinese  may  be  mentioned  the  various 
moles  of  lishing.  The  most  celebrated 
method  is  that  in  which  the  fish  are  caught 
by  cormorants.  The  fisherman  has  several 
of  these  birds,  which  are  trained  to  the 
sport,  and  inlee<l  are  bred  from  the  egg  for 
tne  purpose,  and  sold  at  high  prices  when 
fully  trainj.  1.  The  man  goes  out  in  a  boat 
or  on  a  raft,  accompanied  by  his  birds,  and 
when  he  cf)mv!S  to  a  favorable  spot,  sends 
th3m  into  the  water.  They  immediately 
dive,  an.l  dart  upon  the  fish,  which  they  are 
taught  to  briniT  to  the  boat. 

ShouM  the  fi-*h  be  too  larjre,  the  man  gen- 
erally takes  both  fish  and  bird  into  his  boat 
by  means  of  a  lut  at  the  end  of  a  handle; 
and  otlen  when  a  bird  has  captured  a  very 
largo  fish,  and  is  likely  to  lose  it,  one  or  two 
of  its  companions  will  come  to  its  assistance, 
and  by  their  united  efforts  hold  the  fish 
until  their  master  can  come  up.  A  ring  is 
put  loosely  round  tlie  throats  of  the  birds,  so 
that  they  cannot  swallow  the  fish  even  if 
they  desire  to  do  so;  but  a  well- trained  cor- 
morant will  no  more  eat  a  fish  than  a  well- 
trained  pfdnter  will  eat  a  partridge.  Each 
time  that  the  cormorant  brmgs  a  fish  to  the 
boat,  it  is  rewarded  with  a  mouthful  of  food, 
geneniliy  a  mourhful  of  eel,  its  master  rais- 
in j:  the  ring  to  allow  it  to  swallow. 

Fishing  with  cormorants  is  almost  inva- 
riably carried  on  at  high  tide,  and  near 
bridges,  as  fi.-ih  always  love  to  congregate 
under  sheltctr.  At  su(di  times  the  bridges 
are  always  crowded  with  spectators  watching 
thr^  feats  of  the  cormorants. 

The  raft  on  which  the  fislierman  stands  is 
made  of  five  or  six  bamboos,  about  twenty 
feet  in  length.  Xow  and  then  a  cormorant 
which  has  not  completed  its  course  of  train- 
ing is  so  delighted  when  it  catches  a  ftsh, 
that  it  swims  away  from  its  master  as  &st  as 


it  can.    The  fisherman,  however,  can  propel 

his  light  raft  faster  than  the  cormorant  can 
swim,  and  soon  brings  the  truant  to 
reason.  This  sport  has  recently  been  in- 
troduced into  England,  and  bids  fair  to  be 
successful. 

Though  caring  little  for  sport,  and  pursu- 
ing game  merely  for  the  "  pot,"  the  Chinese 
employ  one  or  two  methods  of  fishing  which 
have  the  sporting  element  in  them,  —  Le. 
which  give  the  quarry  a  fair  chance  of  es- 
cape.   Such,  for  example,  is   Ush  spearing, 
which  is  practised  aflcr   rather  a  curious 
manner.    The  fisherman  generally  takes  his 
stand  upon  a  low  bridge,  and  is  funiisbed 
with  a  trident  spear  and  a  decoy  fish.    The 
decoy  fish  is  prepared  by  lacing  a  strip  of 
wood  to  either  side  of  its  dorsal  fin,  and  to 
these  sticks  a  slight  line  is  fastened. 

All  being  prepared,  the  fishennan  takes 
his  place  on  the  bridge,  drops  the  <Iecoy  into 
the  water,  and  ties  the  end  of  the  line 
to  a  stick  like  a  fishing-rod,  while  he  holds 
the  three-pronged  spear  in  his  right  hand. 
As  large  a  fish  as  the  sportsman  can  procure 
is  used  for  the  decoy;  and  as  it  swims  about, 
its  fellows  come  up  to  it,  apparentl}'  attracted 
by  its  peculiar  movements.  As  they  come 
within  reach,  they  are  struck  with  the  in- 
dent, and  deposited  in  the  fisherman^ 
basket. 

A  very  inferior  kind  of  fisliing  is  carried 
on  in  places  where  the  bed  of  the  river  ia 
muddy.  The  fisherman  wades  into  the 
river  up  to  his  knees  or  deeper,  and  every 
now  and  then  strikes  the  surface  of  the 
water  violently.  As  he  does  so,  the  fish 
which  love  such  lociililies  dive  under  'm 
mud,  where  they  are  felt  and  held  down  oy 
the  bare  feet  of  the  man.  As  soon  as  he 
feels  the  wriggling  of  a  fish  under  his  foot, 
he  stoops  down,  often  having  ti^  plunge  en- 
tirely under  water,  draws  the  fish  from  under 
his  Jbot,  and  drops  it  into  his  basket  It  is 
evident  that  only  small  fish  can  be  caught 
by  this  method.  I  have  tried  it  myself,  and 
found  that  after  a  little  trouble  it  was  easj 
to  catch  any  quantity  of  small  flounders  unci 
similar  fish,  —  too  small,  indeed,  to  be  of  any 
use,  except  to  the  thriftv  Chinese,  two  of 
whom  will  buy  a  duck^s  "head  and  divide  it 
for  their  dinner. 

Among  other  river  industries  may  be 
mentioned  the  system  of  duck  feeding' thst 
is  there  carried  on.  Vast  quantities  of 
ducks'  eggs  are  hat<'hed  by  artificial  heat, 
and  are  purchased,  when  only  a  dav  or  two 
old,  by  the  persons  who  make  their  living 
by  feeding  and  selling  the  birds.  One  favo^ 
ite  mode  of  duck  feeding  is  to  keep  the  birds 
in  a  boat  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and  to 
take  the  boat  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
At  low  water  the  keeper  lets  out  the  ducks, 
which  find  abundance  of  food  in  the  multi- 
tudinous creatures  that  swarm  in  the  mud, 
and  when  he  thinks  fit,  he  recalls  them  by  t 
signal.    As  soon  as  they  hear  tht  vgwi 


7  to  the  boat  with  an  alacrity  that 
ler  ludicrous,  unless  the  spectator 
t  the  last  duck  always  gets  asharp 

nicteristic  thrift  of  the  Chine 
'n  in  their  various  agricultural 
,  which  are  marvellouslv  succcss-^ 
Iv  OQ  account  of  the  real  skill  aud 
tpos.'iesaeil  by  the  Chinese,  but  by 
the  systematic  and  ceaseless  labor 
upon  the  various  crops.  Not  a 
llowed  to  absorb  the  nutriment 
ht  to  go  to  the  rice,  and  betwi 
if  plants  the  laborer  creeps  ou  bia 

knees,  searcliiug  for  evctr  weed, 
ig  with  his  fingers  the  eartn  round 
.  Taken  alone,  this  Is  hard  and 
lie  work,  but,  as  the  rice  is  planted 
s  sharp  stones  are  often  hiddeu 

mud,  and  as  leeches  abound  in  it, 
lips  of  a  rice-weeder's  life  may  be 


cr  which  is  so  necessary  for  the 
mostly  supplied  by  mochanical 
f  the  ^riculturist  is  fortunate 
have  land  near  the  river  or  canal, 
;^fiini>arativoly  easy.  He  lias  only 
certain  number  of  water-engines, 
almost  all  on  the  aame  principle, 
emlless  chain  passing  over  two 
(1  drawing  the  water  uirough  an 
■ough.  Tlie  wheels  are  generally 
■  nien,  who  turn  them  with  their 
irtina;  themselves  on  a  horizontal 
A  larger  and  more  complicated 
is  worted  by  a  bufihlo. 
smiller  wheels  all  labor,  as  Mr. 
■I'.TVes:  '■  In  working  them  the 
r  evcTy  household  appeared  taxed 
o«t  vigor,  as  if  each  ludividual  felt 
of  the  necessity  of  his  personal  aid 


:l)er  their  rustic  song  as  they  tro4l. 
years  of  age  kept  the  step  very 
men  of  fl%,  and  if  too  small  to 

wheel,  they  were  placed  on  the 
work  the  jmddles  with  their  little 
d  women,  too,  whose  tiny  and 
1  feet  disable  them  from  treading 
ood  at  the  feet  of  the  men,  keep- 
vith  their  hands  .  .  ,  None 
ent  There  was  no  cessation,  nor 
sxemption  from  labor;  and,  while 
it  among  the  thorns  and  thistles 
1  the  ground  had  been  cursed, 
the  sweat  of  the  brow  under  a 
1  sowed,  weeded,  and  watered  the 

murmurs  were  heard,  save  the 
'  sound  of  the  husbandman's  song 
I  over  the  field."  Those  women 
rtunate  enough  to  possess  feet  of 
1  size  work  as  hard  in  the  Held 
in  do,  and  are  then  almost  as 
tired,  a  wide  and  short  pair  of 
■ad  a  wide  hat  to  shelter  them 
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thtm  the  Bun,  being  all  the  clothing  they 
care  for. 

Though  the  earth  he  poor,  the  Chinese 
agriculturist  forces  it  to  bear,  for  every  sub- 
stance which  can  serve  a-s  manure  is  care- 
fully saved  I'ur  that  purpose.  Not  only  do 
the  Chinese  dispose  of  ail  the  refuse  of  their 
houses  and  streets  in  the  fields,  but,  as  we 
have  seen,  even  the  little  scraps  of  hair  that 
are  shaved  from  the  head  are  saved  and  used 
as  manure.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by  means  of 
this  exceeding  economy  that  the  inhabitants  - 
of  so  densely  populated  a  country  can  sus- 
tain life. 


According  to  their  own  ideas,  they  are  aa 
much  adepts  in  music  as  in  the  otficr  arts 
and  sciences,  which,  as  they  believe,  have 
placed  them  at  the  very  summit  of  human- 
ity. They  havo  a  tolerable  variety  of  mu- 
sical instruments,  the  laost  common  of  which 
is  the  San-hien,  a  sort  of  three-stringed  gui- 
tar, with  a  verv  long  neck  and  a  very  little 
cylindrical  body.  The  strings  are  of  silk, 
and  are  struck  with  a  thin  slip  of  bamlmo  at 
tlie  end  of  the  finger.  Then,  as  a  type  of 
stringed  instruments  plaved  with  a  bow. 
may  oe  mentioned  the  tlrh-heen,  or  two- 
stringed  fiddles,  the  sounds  of  which  arc 
generally  very  disagreeable,  —  that  is,  wli.in 
produced  for  Chinese  ears;  but  when  tho 
pinver  desires  to  imitate  tho  chnraeicristics 
of  European  music,  he  can  do  so  very  per. 
fectly.  as  is,phown  by  Mr.  Flemliw:  — 
In  one  of  tho  most  thronged  streets  I 
1,  on  one  afternoon,  elbowing  my  way 
along,  exploring  the  '  Heavenly  Ford,'  when 
the  sound  of  a  violin  play- 
ing a  well-known  waltz 
fixed  my  attention  in  a  by- 
lano;  and  there,  instead  of 
a  hairy  Briton  (lourishtag 
a  bow  over  a  Cremona,  was 
a  blind  beggar  eliciting 
those  pleasant  notes  wi^ 
as  great  precision  and  tone 
from  the  rude  and  weighty 
mallet-shaped  urb-heen,  as 
if  he  had  been  all  his  pub- 
lic life  first  violin  at  the 
opera," 

Tho  same  traveller  re- 
marks of  the  vocal  music 
of  the  Chinese,  that  "a 
Chinaman  rcheai-sing  a 
song  looks  and  gives  ut- 
terance to  such  goat-like 
bleats,  that  it  is  impossible 
,to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
he  is  l.ihoring  under  a 
violent  attack  of  chronic 
whooping-cough,  combined 
with  intermittent  seizures 
of  hiccough,  —  the  'dyinir 
„.— _  ™>.„ falls'  of  the  inhuman  &ifc 
MOUTH  OIlQAS.g^^,^    ^   ^^   ^^^^^  ^^^  ^„^ 
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Terse    fiaishing  in    the   most    coofoundiog 
hysterical  perturbations  of  the  vocal  chorda. 

There  arc  several  Chinese  wind  iustru- 
meiits.  Fur  instance,  there  is  a  clarionet, 
called  Shu-tch,  an  instrument  with  a  very 
loud  and  piercing  note,  and  a  peculiar 
"  mouth -oi^.-iit,''  in  which  are  a  number  of 

nieti.  One  of  these  instruments,  drawn 
m  a  spueimen  in  my  collectiun,  is  shown 
on  page  1445.  It  contains  sixteen  pipes,  of 
diflerent  lengtha,  arranged  in  pairs.  Some 
of  the  pipes,  however,  are  "dummies,"  and 
are  only  insurU-d  to  give  the  instrument  an 
appearance  of  regularity.  The  length  of  the 
pipes  h:is  uothiiig  to  do  with  the  pitch  of 
the  note,  as  they  speak  bv  means  of  brass 
vibrators  inserted  into  the  lower  end,  exactly 
like  those  of  harmoniums.  The  pipes  are 
boand  together  bv  means  of  a  horn  band 
that  passes  around,  them.  IVlieu  it  is  useil, 
tho  player  blows  into  the  projecting  mouth- 
piece, and  with  his  Angers  stops  or  opens  the 
apertures  in  the  pipes.  The  tone  of  this  in- 
strument is  not  pleasing  to  European  ears. 
Strange  as  Chinese  music  secme  to  us,  and 
unpleasant  as  are  the  o<Id  and  unexpected 
Intervals  of  their  melodies,  the  art  is  ev- 
idently cultivated  among  tho  people,  and 
tlicrc  ^s  si:arcely  a  house  without  its  musical 
instrument  of  some  kind.  In  the  evening, 
according  to  Mr.  Fleming,  "  in  passing 
through  the  narrow  streets,  one  is  sure  to 
hear  fi-om  the  dimly  lighted  houses  the 
squealing,  incoherent,  anddis- 
tortcd  viTirntions  tumbling  out 


despite  Uieir  exaggeration  of  gesture,  und 
their  almost  ludicrous  perspective,  that  the 
best  Kngliah  artists  have  admired  them  ric- 

Of  their  porcelain,  in  which  tliev  simply 
stand  alone,  it  is  impossible  to  tre.-»t  fully  in 
such  a  work  as  this,  as  the  suliject  woulJ 
demand  a  volume  to  itself.  Their  caired 
work  in  ivory  is  lamili.-irly  known  tlirou^hoQt 
the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  worli  In 
many  of  these  carvings  the  object  of  ihe 
artist  seems  to  have  been,  not  to  develop  any 
beauties  of  form,  but  to  show  his  jiower  at 
achieving  seeming  impossibilities.  Among 
the  besl-known  tiirms  of  Cliincse  can'ing 
may  be  reckoned  the  sets  of  concentric  balls, 
which  are  cut  out  of  solid  ivory,  or  at  least 
are  said  to  be  so  made. 

Tliero  is  quite  a  controversy  about  the 
mode  of  cutting  these  balls,  aim  even  IfaoM 
who  have  spent  much  time  in  China,  and  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  th?  arts  and 
manufactures  of  the  country,  disagree  en 
this  subject,  some  saying  that  the  balls  on 
really  cut  from  solid  ivory,  and  others  thit 
each  ball  is  made  of  two  separate  portions, 
which  are  joined  veiT  artificially  by  cement 
and  can  he  separated  by  steeping  m  boiling 
water.  Of  the  two  explanations  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  believe  the  former,  aa  none  o( 
those  who  say  that  the  bails  can  be  separaled 
seem  to  have  tried  the  experiment  for  llicm- 
selves.    Ths  mode  of  cutting  these  cuiioui 
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with  a 


spas- 
modic reality  and  a  foreign- 
ncRs  of  stylo  that  at  once  re- 
mind the  listener  of  the  out- 


inte^^'als 
is  not,  as  tlio  reader  may  sec, 
merely  oi-casioned  by  igno- 
rance of  a  more  perfect  si-alc, 
but  is  the  residt  of  deliberate 
choice  on  tlieir  part  They 
have  no  objection  to  European 
music    On  the  contrary,  tlio^- 


aro  pleased  to  express  their 
approbalion  of  it^  but  with 
the  proviso  that  it  is  decid- 
edlv  infi'rior  to  their  own. 

^rom  Music  we  turn  to 
Art  In  thoirown  line  of  art 
tho  Cliinese  arc  uneurpassed, 
not  to  say  inimitable.  Igno- 
rant of  perspective  oa  ttley 
may  be,  there  is  a  quaint 
force  and  vigor  about  their  ^^^' 
linos  that  is  worthy  of  all 
praise,  while  their  nch  soft- 
nees  of  color  can  scarcely  be  equalled.  From  I  specimens  of  art  is  stdd  to  be  bv  boring 
time  immemorial  tliey  have  been  acquainted  conical  holes  from  the  circumference  of  tin 
with  the  art  of  color  printing  from  wooden  ball  to  iU  centre  with  a  spherical  piew"* 
blocks,  and  some  of  their  oldest  examples  of  Ivory,  and  the  detaching  each  tukU  ia  too 
color  printing  are  so  full  of  life  and  spirit,  |  cession  with  curved  tools. 
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The  jade  carying  of  China  is  also  cclehrated. 
This  material  is  remarkable  for  the  beau- 
tifully soft  polish  which  can  be  given  to  it, 
and,  as  it  is  a  rare  mineral  and  exceedingly 
hard,  coming  next  in  that  respect  to  the  ruby, 
articles  ma(le  of  jade  are  valued  very  highly 
by  the  Chinese.  In  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration are  shown  a  number  of  jade  carvings 
belonging  to  Sir  Hope  Grant,  who  kindly 
allowed  me  to  have  them  engraved  for  this 
work.  The  bowl  in  the  front  is  carved  in 
imitation  o£a  water-lily,  the  handle  being 
formed  from  the  rtower-stem.  The  ring 
which  hangs  from  the  handle  is  cut  from  the 
same  piece  of  jade.  Just  behind  it  is  ajar 
of  the  Same  material,  which  is  a  wonderful 
specimen  of  carving,  and  admirably  shows 
tne  patient  industry  of  the  Chinese  worker. 
The  second  small  bowl  in  the  front,  and  the 
Jar  behind  it,  are  also  of  jade. 

The  elegant  jar  Avhich  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  group  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  enamel, 
Rnd  beside  it  is  a  large  piece  of  lapis  luziili^ 
on  Avhich  is  engraved  a  poem  written  by  the 
emperor  himself. 

The  <'elel>rated  Summer  Palace  or  Yuen- 
ming-yuen,  which  was  sack»»d  and  burned 
bv  the  English  and  French  forces,  was 
filled  with  splendid  specimens  of  jade  carv- 
ing, some  of  which  are  shown  in  the  pre- 
ccdini?  illu.«tration.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  jaie,  tlie  cream-colored,  the  clear  white, 
and  the  ])ii:::ht  green.  This  last  is  the  most 
esteemed,  and  is  so  valuable  that  a  single 
bond,  not  so  large  as  a  boy's  playing  marble, 
is  worlh  a  pound,  or  even  more. "  Some  neck- 
lac* -s  m:u\e  of  these  beads  were  P(»ld  aller  the 
dostnu'/ion  of  the  Summer  Palace,  and 
thoui^h  lliey  only  contained  about  a  hundred 
and  liity  beads,  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
were  giv(»n  for  them,  the  Chinese  commis- 
sioners thinking  that  th'^y  were  sold  at  a 
very  cheap  rate.  The  Chinese  name  for  this 
jade  is  "  fch-tsui." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
Chinese  art  is  the  magic  mirror.  This  article 
is  a  circular  plate  of  metal  rather  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  having  its  face 
smooth  and  highly  nolished,  and  its  back 
dark  and  ornamcntea  with  various  patterns, 
amon^  Avhich  four  Chinese  characters  are 
conspicuous.  These  characters  are  in  hon- 
or of  literature,  and  seem  to  be  generally 
employed  for  the  decoration  of  these  mir- 
rors. 

When  used  simply  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
flecting the  face,  the  mirrors  present  nothing 
worthy  of  notice,  but  Avhen  they  are  held  to 
the  sun,  and  the  beams  thrown  upon  a  white 
surface,  the  whole  of  the  characters  on  the 
back  are  shown  in  the  reflection.  The  mirror 
will  even  show  its  powers  when  used  with  a 
lamp;  but  the  sun  is  required  to  bring  out 
the  characters  clearly.  A  small  but  excellent 
speciirren  of  this  mirror  was  presented  to  me 
by  Dr.  tPlaxman  Spurrell,  and  always  excites 
great  a^nuratlou  wherever  it  is  shown.    Not 
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the  least  trace  of  any  figure  is  to  be  found  in 
the  face  of  the  mirror,  and  the  higher  the 
polish  given  to  the  face,  the  clearer  is  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  figures  on  the  back. 

Several  theories  have  been  promulgated 
respecting  the  mode  of  making  these  extra- 
ordinary mirrors,  the  most  probable  one 
being  that  the  characters  and  patterns  on  the 
back  are  made  of  a  harder  and  more  con- 
densed metal  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
mirror,  and  that,  when  a  high  polish  is  given 
to  the  face,  the  diflerence  ot  the  metal  is  not 
perceptible,  except  by  the  mode  in  which  it 
reflects  light 

There  is  much  to  say  respecting  the 
customs  of  the  Chinese.  The  small  space, 
however,  which  remains  will  not  permit  us 
to  treat  fully  of  such  wide  subjects  as  religion, 
marriage,  and  disposal  of  the  dead,  and  that 
they  should  be  cursorily  treated  is  impos- 
sible. We  will  therefore  conclude  with  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  traits  in  the  Chinese 
character,  namely,  tne  respect  paid  to  old 
age. 

According  to  Mr.  Milne,  "The  sacred 
regard  which  Chinese  pay  to  the  claims  of 
kindred  secures  to  the  patriarchs  of  re- 
spectable families  ample  support  in  the 
advanced  and  helpless  stage  of  their  pil- 
grimage; and  charity  often  relieves  poor  Hep- 
tuageiiarians  whose  relations  maybe  unable 
to  supply  them  with  comforts  or  necessaries 
at  their  mature  age.  In  China  one's  feelings 
are  not  harrowed  Avith  the  sad  spectacle  of 
an  ag(;d  parent  discarded  by  his  children,  and 
I  left  to  perish,  unattended  and  unnursed, 
under  a  scorching  sun,  or  on  the  banks  of  a 
rolling  river.  But  you  will  sec  the  tottering 
senior,  man  or  woinan,  who  has  not  the 
means  to  hire  a  sedan,  led  through  the  alleys 
and  streets  by  a  son  or  a  grandchild,  com- 
manding the  spontaneous  respect  of  each 
passer-by,  the  homage  of  every  junior. 

"  The  tleference  of  XhapoUoi  to  the  extreme 
sections  of  old  age  is  manifest  likewise  from 
the  tablets  and  monuments  you  may  any  day 
stimible  upon,  that  have  been  erected  by 
public  subscription  to  the  UKjmory  of  octo- 
genarians, nonagenarians,  and  centenarians. 
Nor  is  the  government  backward  in  en- 
couraging this,  but  the  reverse.  Hence  I 
have  often  seen  very  aged  men  and  women 
in  the  streets,  arrayed  in  yellow,*,  e.  imperial, 
robes,  the  gift  of  the  emperor,  in  mark  of 
honor,  and  out  of  respect  to  their  gray  hairs." 
The  reader  will  remember  that  an  honorary 
degree  is  given  to  competitors  who  have 
reached  an  advanced  age. 

On  one  occasion,  the  emperor  called 
together  about  four  thousand  old  men  at  his 
palace,  entertained  them  with  a  banquet,  at 
which  thev  were  served  by  his  own  children 
and  grandchildren,  presented  each  of  them 
with  money  and  a  yellow  robe,  and  conferred 
upon  the  oldest  of  the  assembly,  a  man  aged 
one  hundred  and  eleven  years,  the  rank  and 
dress  of  a  mandaria 
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Family  festivals  are  held,  somethiDg  like 
the  silver  aud  goldcu  wedding  of  the  Ger- 
mans, to  celebrate  each  decade  of  life;  and 
80  important  do  the  Chinese  consider  these 
festivals  that  they  are  often  held  by  children 
even  after  the  (leath  of  their  parents,  the 
only  diflerence  being  that  they  have  some- 
what of  a  funeral  cast,  white,  the  color  of 
mourning,  being  substituted  for  red,  the  color 
of  joy.  On  those  occasions  the  children  ofler 
gifl^,  and  no  present  is  thought  to  be  more 
grateful  to  the  recipi(;nt  than  a  very  hand- 
sorjie  coffin.  All  Chinese  who  can  afford  it 
purchase  during  their  lifetime  a  coffin  as 
handsome  as  their  means  will  permit,  and  so, 
should  they  not  have  been  able  to  purchase 
this  their  last  resting-place,  their  children 
think  themselves  honored  ])y  taking  the  pur- 
chiise  into  their  own  hands.  These  coffins 
are  nearly  square,  are  made  of  immense 
thickness,  ana  arc  so  carefully  cemented  that 
the  bodv  may  be  kept  in  them  without  need- 
ing l)urial. 

Filial  respect  is  inculcated  into  the  Chinese 
with  their  earliest  breath,  and  their  youthful 
minds  are  filled  with  legends  of  pious  chil- 
dren. For  example:  Wu  Mang  was  the  son 
of  parents  who  were  too  poor  to  possess 
mosquito  curtains.  So  at  night  Wu  Mang 
used  to  allow  the  mosquitoes  to  feed  upon ) 


him,  hoping  that  they  would  mk\ 
boy  to  aged  people.  Wan;*  ux^ 
mother,  and  hail  a  step-mother  «!» 
him.  Still  he  behaved  to  her  a-ribc 
had  been  his  own  mother,  and  f»nnt. 
wished  for  some  fresh  fish  and  ilie 
frozen,  Wang  Lian*'  Avent  to  ihtr  r 
off  his  clothes,  and  lay  on  the  itc. 
melt  it.  Suddenly,  in  rewaril  i'»i 
conduct,  the  ice  oi)ened,  and  (»ar  1 
fine  carp,  Avhich  he  tortk  to  hi^  si» 
Again,  Lae,  when  he  was  M'Vtai 
age,  dressed  and  behaved  like  a  (in 
that  his  parents  should  not  bt^  tn»u 
looking  at  him,  with  the  idea  ut 
age. 

In  every  town  or  village,  the  oM 
are  treated  with  the  greatcp't  coi 
not  on  account  of  their  rank  or 
of  their  age.  Every  one  givcii  wi 
they  have  the  best  places  in  the  tl 
brought  forward  at  every  pubiif 
and  are  indulged  in  ever\'  possible 
has  been  the  custom  from  time  ii 
in  this  great  nation,  which  was  <ivi 
the  inhabitants  of  Englaiifl  w 
savages.  The  oldest  civilized  na 
world,  they  have  honored  their  f 
their  mothers,  and  their  days  liavt 
in  the  land. 
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ire  of  Japan  extends  over  a  vast! 
Islands,  of  diflerent  sizes,  situated 
rth  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  There 
S'  four  thousand  of  these  islands, 
ni^dom  practically  consists  of  three 
lids,  Niplion,  Kiou-siou,  or  Kew- 
Sikok,  or  Sitkokf.  The  first  of 
nds  gives  its  name  to  the  entire 
ir  word  Japan  not  having  even  a 
origin,  but  ])eing  a  corruption  of 
se  rendering  of  the  word  Niphon, 
of  the  Sunrise.  As  might  be  in- 
s  within  the  island  of  Niphon  that 
1,  Jeddo  or  Yedo,  is  placed, 
niplexion  of  the  Japanese  is  yel- 
ith  a  little  brown,  and  in  many 
)  darker  than  that  of  a  Portuguese 
rn  Italian.  The  eyes  are  small, 
r>  much  sunk  in  the  head  as  those 
inese;  the  hair  is  black,  straight, 
e,  and  the  nose,  though  thick,  is 
id.  Their  stnture  is  about  equal 
f  ordinary  Europeans,  and  their 
u^h  not  .large,  arc  often  very  pow- 
ignlly-raade  Japanese  being  able 
y  a  weight  which  a  stalwart  Eng- 
ould  find  a  heavy  burden. 
5S(»f  the  Japanese  is  very  peculiar, 
lited  to  their  features  and  complex- 
ough  it  has  about  it  something  of  a 
ispect,  it  is  as  distinct  from  the 
s  is  the  character  of  the  tAVO  peo- 
Q  China,  the  dress  consists  of  much 
articles  with  both  sexes,  that  of  the 


women  differing  from  male  apparel  chiefly 
in  the  comparative  length  of  the  robes  and 
the  mode  of  dressing  the  hair.  A  male 
Japanese  may  or  may  not  wear  trousers, 
his  liberty  in  this  point  being  absolute, 
sometimes  amounting  to  a  practical  dispen- 
sation with  all  dress  whatever. 

The  chief  articles  of  male  dress  are  robes 
of  differing  lengths,  one  being  worn  upon 
the  other,  until  a  man  will  sometimes  carry 
four  or  ^\e  robes  at  once.  They  are  girt 
round  the  waist  with  a  broad  sasn,  so  that 
if  the  Avearer  wishes  to  remove  his  dress,  he 
has  only  to  loosen  the  sash,  and  draw  his 
arms  out  of  the  sleeves,  when  all  the  gar- 
ments fall  to  the  ground  together.  The 
sleeves  are  very  large,  and,  oeing  partly 
closed  at  the  ends,  are  used  as  pockets,  in 
which  are  carried  various  little  articles  of 
portable  property.  In  the  sleeves,  for  exam- 
ple, are  carried  the  squares  of  white  paper 
which  serve  as  pocket  handkerchiefs,  and 
which  are  always  thrown  away  when  used; 
and  in  the  same  convenient  receptacle  the 
Japanese  guest  will  carry  off  the  remains  of 
the  feast  to  which  he  has  been  invited,  such 
being  the  custom  of  this  strange  country. 

The  material  of  these  robes  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  wealth  and  quality  of  the  wearer, 
some  being  of  simple  cotton,  while  those  of 
the  higher  classes  are  made  of  the  finest 
silks,  and  ornamented  with  the  device  or 
arms  of  the  family,  embroidered  on  the 
breast  and  back  of  ui«  craA^T  t^^ci^« 
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The  hair  of  the  men  is  dressed  in  a  very 
singular  manner.  The  front  and  temples  of 
the  head  are  shaved,  as  in  China,  and  the 
remaining  hair  is  made  into  a  t^iil,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Chinese.  The  hair,  however, 
is  not  allowed  to  grow  to  its  utmost  length, 
and  to  hang  down  the  hack,  hut  is  made  into 
a  short  queue,  ahout  three  inches  in  length, 
and  tus  thick  as  the  fniger,  and  is  turned  up 
over  the  top  of  the  head.  Generally  the 
head  is  bare,  but  it  is  sometimes  covered 
with  a  hat.  The  hats  dilfer  much  in  shape. 
That  which  is  in  general  use  is  nearly  llat, 
and  is  fastened  to  the  head  by  six  strings, 
two  of  which  pass  under  the  chin,  two  are 
crossed  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  two 
more  are  passed  under  the  nose.  A  hat  thus 
fastened  gives  to  the  head  a  very  singular 
aspect,  making  the  face  look  as  if  it  had 
sutfered  from  a  severe  accident,  and  was 
covered  with  bandages.  Some  hats  look 
like  beehives,  and  entirelv  c«)nceal  the  fea- 
tures,  and  are  worn  by  outlaws,  or  "  lonins," 
and  disgraced  nobhis.  Sometimes  the  men 
pass  a  piece  of  stulf  over  their  heads  in  such 
a  way  as  to  hide  the  forehead  and  chin,  and 
only  to  leave  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  ex- 

I)osed;  and  in  winter  they  throw  over  the 
laL  a  piece  of  cloth,  which  is  tied  over  the 
nose  so  as  to  shield  that  member  from  the 
cold  bLists. 

Men  of  consideration  also  wear  a  scarf 
over  the  shoulders,  its  length  being  regulated 
]>y  the  rank  of  the  wearer,  and  tlius  serving 
to  indieatt^  the  amount  of  courtesy  which  is 
d'lv)  from  one  man  to  another.  When  two 
Japanese  gentlemen  meet,  they  bow  until 
the  ends  of  the  scarf  touch  the  ground.  It 
is  evidiint,  therefore,  that  the  man  who,  in 
virtue  of  his  rank,  wears  the  longest  scarf, 
has  the  less  distance  to  bow. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  costume,  the 
dress  of  ceremony  has  two  extraordinary 
additions.  The  lirst  is  (he  "  kami-samo,^' 
res[)ecting  which  the  Japanese  are  exceed- 
incrly  punctilious.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of 
stulf  which  is  folded  back  over  the  shoul- 
ders in  a  fan-like  form,  and  gives  a  most  ex- 
traordinary an<l  awkward  look  to  the  wearer. 
Courtiers  wear  another  article  of  dress 
which  is  exactly  opposed  to  our  customs. 

In  European  courts  the  nether  garments 
are  abbreviated,  and  only  come  to  the  knee; 
in  Japan  the  cust^)m  is  reversed.  When  the 
nobles  ap])ear  before  the  emperor,  they  wear 
a  pair  of  trousers  with  legs  fully  twice  as 
long  as  those  of  the  wearer,  so  that  in  walk- 
ing they  trail  a  yard  or  so  on  the  ground. 
Walking  in  such  garments  is  an  art  which 
can  only  be  attained  by  long  practice,  and 
which,  even  when  learned,  is  nothing  more 
than  an  ungainly  shuffle,  threatening  every 
moment  to  throw  the  courtier  on  his  face. 
The  attitudes  which  are  assumed  by  fashiona- 
ble courtiers  are  so  absurd  that  the  Japanese 
picture  books  abound  in  caricatures  of  noble- 
men at  court    The  object  of  this  curious 


custom  is  probably  to  give  the  wearer  of  the 
court  dross  an  aspect  as  if  he  were  kneeUng 
instead  of  standing. 

Men  of  the  better  classes  always  appear 
in  public  carefully  dressed,  but  those  ui 
the  lower  orders  consider  themselves  suffi- 
ciently clothed  if  they  have  a  mere  strip  of 
cloth  like  the  *•  languti "  of  India.  Coolies, 
for  example,  laborers  of  various  kinds,  po^t- 
runners,  etc.,  wear  uotliing  but  the  clotli  strip 
while  at  work. 

Mr.  Oliphant,  in  his  "  Xarrative,"  men- 
tions this  fact  in  connection  with  tlie  cus- 
tom of  tattooing,  which  is  carried  out   in 
Japan  to  as  much  perfection  as  iu  PolyuL^ia, 
"Some,  however,    denied    themselves   the 
benelit  of  dress,  apparently  for  the  purjK»j«« 
of  exhibiting  the  brilliant  patterns  in  which 
their  skins  were  tsittooed.     Que  man  hail  a 
monster  crab  on  the  small  of  his  back,aniJ  a 
pretty  cottage  on  his  chest.    It  is  ratherfasib- 
ionable  to  have  scarlet  fish  playing  sport- 
ively between  your  shoulders.    The  scarlet 
tattooing  ])resents  a  very  disgusting  apptur- 
auce.    The  skin  looks  as  if  it  had  been  care- 
fully ])eeled  olTinto  the  rc(iuired  paltt-m. 

"On  a  really  well-tattooed  man  tliere  w 
not  an  inch  of  the  body  which  docs  not  fonu 
part  of  a  pictorial  representation.  If  the 
general  ellect  is  not  agreeable,  it  is  pcrft^ily 
decent,  for  the  skin  ceases  to  look  b:in-,  -^r 
like  skin  at  all;  it  rather  resembles  a  liar-(- 
(]uin*s  costume.  It  must  be  dreadful  W*  litl 
that  one  can  never  undress  attain.  Y:t 
what  anguish  does  not  the  victim  umlrni'i, 
in  order  to  put  himself  into  a  perman«:ii 
suit  of  red  dye  and  gunpowder!  *■  Tlje 
Ja])anese  are  very  fond  of  their  chiMrou, 
and  in  summer  time  a  man  may  ofii^n  "ne 
seen  in  the  streets,  wearing  nothing  but  the 
cloth  strij),  and  carrying  in  his  arms  his  in- 
fant child,  who  has  ho  clothing  whatever. 

Sometimes  a  man  will  appear  in  a  nv- 
tume  which  even  seems  more  absunl  'Ikiq 
the  almost  entire  nuditv  which  has  ju^t 
been  mentioned,  and  will  walk  about  in  i 
hat,  a  short  jacket,  and  nothing  else  but  tlie 
cloth. 

In  an  illustration  on  the  next  page,  i\K 
artist  has  shown  a  number  of  the  oriliiui^J 
costumes  as  they  anpear  when  the  wearers 
are  gathered  round  a  ballad-singer.  Toe 
most  conspicuous  figure  is  that  of  a  Sam- 
ourai  or  Yaconin,  an  armed  retainer  of  a 
nobleman,  swaggering  alonjt  with  the  two 
swords  emblematic  of  his  omco,  and  hisA^^ 
tures  nearly  hidden  under  his  hat  The 
men  wearing  the  extraordinary  pieba)<I 
dresses  are  a  sort  of  street  constable.  »*« 
accompany  a  man  of  rank  on  his  Journey, 
and  Avho  jingle  an  iron  rod  laden  with  riniss, 
in  order  to  warn  people  to  get  oak  of  tbe 
way  of  the  great  man.  The  other  figartf  ^ 
men  are  arranged  so  as  to  ahow  the  mode  of 
dressing  the  n^r,  and  one  or  two  wi0Mi 
of  costume.  , 

The  general  appearance  of  thewoiD^' 
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C8S  is  well  shown  by  a  figure  opposite  to 

at  of  the  Samourai.    The  dress  is  almost 

actl^  like  that  of  the  men,  except  that  the 

^tenuis  are  generally  finer,  and  the  sash 

lich  confines  the  garments  to  the  waist  is 

ry  broad,  and  gathered  up  into  a  large 

d  peculiar  knot,  almost  exactly  like  the 

lanier  ''  of  European  fashibu.     Soth  sexes 

uxr  stockings  made  like  mittens,  and  hav- 

5  a  separate  place  for  the  reception  of  the 

eat     toe.     Without  this    provision  they 

>iild  not  be  able  to  wear  the  peculiar  san- 

Is   and  clogs  of  the  country,  which  arc 

Id  on  the  u)Ot  by  a  Y-shaped  strap,  the 

rk  of  which  passes  between  the  great  and 

e  second  toe.    The  clogs  that  are  worn  by 

fi  women  very  much  resemble  those  of  the 

LRlays  in  general  shape,  and,  awkward  as 

ley  look,  are  easily  manageable  aft^r  a  little 

nctice.    Some  clogs  in  my  collection  ele- 

•te  the  foot  of  the  wearer  six  inches  above 

le  ground,  but  I  have  found  that  walking,  or 

ilhcr  shuffling,  in  them  is  not  at  all  difficult. 

The    chief  distinction    between    mascu- 

Bc  and  feminine  attire  lies  in  the  hair. 

Hicreas  the  men  shave  nearly  the  whole 

I  the  head,  the  women  allow  their  hair  to 

cow,  and  even  add  to  it  when  they  do  not 

388CSS  a  sufficient  amount  to  pfoduce  the 

draordinary  forms  into  which  they  twist 

Mir  locks.  "Various  fashions  of  hair-dress- 

Ig  prevail  in  diflcrent  parts  of  the  country, 

&  in  all  cases  the  women  take   extraor- 

Inarv  pains  with  their  heads,  and  twist  their 

iur  into  elaborate  and  fantastic  patterns, 

hlch  scarcely  any  European  hairdresser 

wld  equal. 

Hair-pins  are  very  fashionable,  not  so 
inch  for  the  purpose  of  confining  the  locks 
1  their  places,  .is  of  mere  adornment.  The 
{ns  are  of  enormous  size,  seven  or  eight 
iches  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  wide,  andl 
n  made  of  various  substances,  such  as 
irtoise  shell,  carved  wood,  and  ivory. 
ome  of  the  most  characteristic  hair-pins 
re  made  of  glass.  They  are  hollow,  and 
early  filled  with  some  colored  liquid,  so 
!mt  at  every  movement  of  the  wearer  an  air 
nbble  runs  from  one  end  of  the  pin  to  the 
ther.  Sometimes  a  woman  will  wear  a 
iMsen  or  more  of  these  pins  in  her  hair,  so 
hat  at  a  little  distance  her  head  looks  as  if  a 
mndlc  of  firewood  had  been  stuck  loosely 

BtD  it.  I 

Having  pleasing  features  by  nature,  it 
aay  be  expected  that  the  women  do  their 
«8t  to  disnsure  them  by  art.  The  soft  pale 
!rown  of  their  complexions  is  made  ghastly 
nd  hideous  by  white  paint,  with  which  the 
loe,  neck,  and  bust  are  thickly  covered. 
!he  natural  pink  of  the  lips  is  rendered  dis- 
nsting  by  a  layer  of  red  paint,  the  white 
leth  are  blackened,  and  the  eyebrows  are 
nlled  out.  This  style  of  adornment  belongs 
tdj  to  the  marriea  Avomen,  so  that  a  really 
retty  ^rl  will  in  a  few  hours  transform  hcr- 
llf  into  a  repulsive  hag. 


Mr.  Oliphant,  in  the  work  which  has  al- 
rcaily  been  mentioned,  gives  rather  a  hu- 
morous reason  for  this  strange  custom. 
^^  The  first  impression  of  the  fair  sex  which 
the  traveller  receives  in  a  Japanese  crowd 
is  in  the  highest  degree  unfavorable;  the 
ghastly  appearance  of  the  faces  and  bosoms, 
tliickly  coated  with  powder,  the  absence  oi 
eyebrows,  and  the  blackened  teeth,  produce 
a  most  painful  and  disagreeable  efiect 
Were  it  not  for  this  abominable  custom, 
Japanese  women  would  probably  rank  high 
among  Eastern  beauties,  certainly  far  before 
Chinese. 

"  All  Japanese  writers  whom  I  have  read 
upon  the  subject  affirm  that  to  have  no  eye- 
brows and  black  teeth  is  considered  a  beauty 
in  Japan,  and  that  the  object  of  the  process 
is  to  add  to  the  charms  ot^  the  fair  one.  The 
result  of  my  inquiry  and  observation,  how- 
ever, rather  led  me  to  form  an  opposite  con- 
clusion. 

"In  the  first  place,  young  ladies  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  neglect  any  opportunity  of  improv- 
ing their  looks;  but  no  Japanese  young 
ladies,  even  after  they  are  *  out,'  think  of  tak- 
ing this  method  of  increasing  their  powers 
of  fiisciuation;  thev  color  their  lips  and 
checks,  and  deck  their  hair,  but  it  is  not 
until  they  have  made  a  conquest  of  some 
lucky  swain,  that,  to  prove  their  devotion  to 
him,  they  begin  to  blacken  their  teeth  and 
puil  out  their  eyebrows. 

"  lie,  privileged  being^  is  called  upon  to 
exhibit  no  such  test  of  his  aficction:  on  the 
contrary,  his  lawful  wife  having  so  far  dis- 
figured herself  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible that  she  should  be  attractive  to  any 
one  else,  seems  to  lose  her  charms  for 
her  husband  as  well.  So  he  places  her  at 
the  head  of  his  establishment;  and  adds  to 
it  an  indefinite  number  of  handmaidens,  who 
neither  pull  out  their  eyebrows  nor  blacken 
their  teeth.  Hence  it  seems  not  difficult  lo 
account  for  the  phenomenon  which  is  uni- 
versallv  admitted,  that  Avhile  Japanese  wives 
are  celebrated  for  their  virtue,  their  hus- 
bands are  no  less  notorious  for  their  licen- 
tiousness." 

While  upon  the  subject  of  dress,  we  must 
not  pass  unnoticed  the  extraordinary  ideas 
which  the  Japanese  have  on  the  subject. 
Possessed  as  they  are  of  much  taste  in  dress, 
and  having  certain  complete  costumes  for 
various  ranks,  it  seems  very  remarkable  that 
they  are  utterly  indifferent  to  clothing  con- 
sidered in  the  ligbt  of  covering.  They  at- 
tach no  sense  of  indelicacy  to  exposure  of 
the  person,  and  men,  women,  and  children 
may  be  seen  bathing  exposed  to  the  sight  of 
every  passer-by. 

Even  their  public  baths,  though  some  of 
them  have  two  doors,  one  for  men  and  one 
for  women,  are  common  to  both  sexes,  and 
in  those  baths  which  are  specially  set  apart 
for  women  the  attendant  is  often  &  \»ajGk« 
Sometimes  there  \a  ^^%x\^\k<^\i^iX^\^>at«dxN> 


._  .  .7  tliemselves  abuiidiint  supplies  of 
hot  anil  cold  water.  Baths  of  this  uaturi! 
are  attnchud  to  all  the  '' tea-houueH,"  ho 
that  travellers  can  relh}sh  tlieiiisclves  with 
a  biith,  in  true  Homeric  style,  before  they 
take  tht-ir  muals.  And,  in  Homeric  style 
alxo,  the  attenilauts  nro  women.  The  ballis 
arc  kniiwn  by  a  dark  blue  strip  of  clotli 
whii-h  bungs  like  a  banner  over  the  door- 
way. Kiiropciins,  when  they  llnst  visit  the 
country,  are  rather  t{uq)rised  wlion  thej' 
pass  nloiiB  the  streets  to  see  a  whole  family 
"  tnbbing  "  in  front  of  their  houM.>s,  or,  wlitn 
they  ]iass  a  public  bath,  to  see  the  inmiilcs 
lunontto  look  at  the  stran<;ers;  but  IIk'v 
very  i<oon  become  used  to  such  spectacles. 
ancf  ti)iuk  no  more  of  tbem  tban  do  the 
Janant'Su  thcni'ii-lvcs. 

Sir  Buthprford  Aleock,  in  dcalintr  wilii 
tills  subjiKtt,  and  illustrating  it  by  a  Japan- 
ese drawing  n-presenting  a  l>ath  tcnnirtMl 
by  a  man.  a  boy,  and  live  women,  nmkc.x 
the  fi)lli>wing  remarlw:  "  Men  anil  womi'n 
■teaming  in  the  balhing-houMes  raiNe  tii(!in- 
Helvcs  1(1  the  open  Intrs  of  the  lattice  tVonts 
to  look  out,  the  interior  behind  thom  pre- 
BcntUig  a  view  very  faithfully  represented 
;ti  the  i<il lowing  skeU-h  by  a  oalive  artist. 

"  In  reference  to  which,  I  cannot  hcl|> 
•ocling  there  is  some  dingerof  doing  injus- 
tice to  tbc  womanhood  of  JHjKm  if  we,iii<lge 
lli-tn  l>y  our  rules  of  decency  and  modesty. 
Sviiire"  there  is  no  *fii^  of  immoduNlV, 
ni  eo[isuiousncss  of  wmng-il»in<;,  there  U, 
or  may  bo,  a  like  absence  of  any  sinful  or 
de^ii'aving  feeling.  It  is  a  cUHt'em  of  the 
country.  Fathers,  brothers,  and  husbantls 
all  s:inctlnn  it;  and  from  i^liildhood  tlie  feel- 
ing must  grow  up  as  cflectually  shielding 
tiiem  IVom  self-repmach  or  sliamc,  as  their 
sisters  in  blurope  in  a<1opting  low  dresses  in 
the  b^ll-room,  or  any  ether  generally  adopted 
fiu<hion  ofgannents  or  annisements.  Tncre 
is  much  in  the  usual  appearance  and  expres- 
sion of  Japanese  women  to  lead  to  this'  COQ- 
chision.  Any  one  of  the  real  performers  in 
the  above  scene, — a  bathing  saturnalia  as  it 
may  appear  to  «s,  —  when  alt  is  over,  and 
the'  toilet  completed,  will  leave  the  bath- 
diior  a  very  picture  of  womanly  reserve  and 
modi 'Sty." 

Certainly,  no  women  can  he  more  decently 
clad  than  those  of  Japan,  im  we  may  sec  by 
any  of  the  multitudinous  native  drawings; 
and  that  they  should  attach  no  sense  of 
d-ccncy  to  the  dress,  or  indecency  to  itsnl*- 
sencc.  IS  one  of  the  many  strange  charac- 
teristics of  this  remarkalile  and  enigmatic 
country. 

The  travelling  dress  of  the  women  is  little 
more  than  their  ordinary  costume,  pliit  a 
large  flat  hat,  which  serves  as  a  parasol. 
Japaneao  piiitture  books  abound  with  Illustra- 


tions of  women  travelling,  and,  moltitDdt 
nous  aa  they  are,  each  haa  nlwHy?  some  cluu>- 
acteristic  point,  and  no  two  are  exactly  alik& 
Sometimes  we  see  the  women  sauntt-ring 
quietly  along  the  river  bank,  sumeLiraet 
tney  are  being  carried  across  the  river  on 
the  shoulders  of  men,  or,  if  they  be  of  im- 
|)orlance,  in  "  norimons  "  or  cluurs  borne  by 
six  or  eight  coolies.  Some  of  the  draw- 
ings depict  women  as  sitting  in  boats,  h 
being  caught  in  a  heavy  snow  or  rain  stona 
(see  illustration),  as  walking  by  moonlight, 
and  as  they  appear  when  riding. 


*  The  attitude  and  general  appearance  of  a 
female  equestrian  in  Japan  diHer  consider- 
ably from  those  of  an  European.  Sidc^tad- 
dlcs  are  unknown,  the  fair  rider  perchins 
herself  upon  a  saddle  which  lifts  her  biga 
above  the  back  of  the  animal,  concealing 
her  body  downward,  holding  on  tiehtly  by 
the  front  part  of  the  saddle,  and,  in  act.  giv- 
ing herself  a  look  very  much  resemblins 
that  of  a  gayly  attired  monkey  on  hone- 
back,  as  shown  on  the  next  page.  This  tntiit 
of  riding  is  even  followed  by  the  <^paKlB 
sex,  the  retainers  of  the  bigli  noblea  nttUv 
in  their  lofty  saddles  in  very  much  thv  mow 
attjtude  as  that  employed  bv  the  iromai, 
and  being  in  consequence  a)>soIut^  tm- 
less,  except  in  looks,  as  cavalry. 

Yet,  when  they  choose,  the  Japaneae  en 
ride  tolerably,  as  is  shown  by  the  fkct  ofa 
game  which  is  played  among  them,  fn  whiA 
the  competitors  are  all  mounted.  In  tUi 
game  the  players  have  to  contend  agaliNt 
very  great  disatlvantnges.  In  the  firat  fbet, 
the  horses  which  they  bestride  are  wirtehw 
animals,  mere  rough  ponies,  and  tlie  kmb- 
trcments  are  so  clumsy,  that  it  is  awondar 
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rthe  hone  can  be  guidud  at  oil.  Ac- 
ding  tti  our  iduas,  a  huniu  U  gujikd  l)y 
prewure  of  the  lug  and  (he  touuU  of  tlu; 
t,  but  the  JaiiancHL*  saddles  render  Buuh 
iuKe  imiKNwible. 

%e  formt^r  mode  in  prcvontod  by  the 
pe  of  the  eaildlt,  winch  Iioh  large  Diiiie  of 
leather  hanging  ho  low  that  the  heel  or 
e  of  tilt;  rider  hua  no  effect  uiKni  the  oni- 
;  aod  the  latter  mode  is  uearly  nf>  iniiius- 
B  iw  the  fomiiT,  by  reawm  iif  the  bit  uud 
bshion  of  riding.  The  bit  Ih  a  more 
t  bUutHe  placed  loosely  hi  the  Rioulh, 
thu  reins  are  UMid,  not  so  much  fur  the 
poie  of  guiding  the  horse,  as  of  keeping 
Mdor  in  his  seal.  The  hunjeinen  griii>p 
m  tightly  in  each  luind,  and  no  hang  to 
W>  The  natural  consuqueiiee  is,  that  tho 
HW  of  tho  horses  otk  nearly  uh  lun^h  us 
Kmhi  I  saddle-HnjiH.  nnil'the  animals 
Mgowitblhdrnoees  in  the  air,  so  as  to 
■BTBct  the  perpetual  haul  on  tin'  liridlc. 
M  gamo  wliicli  is  played  under  Uiesn 
BnnI  conditions  is  a  sort  of  mail.  A 
■^pace  is  marked  out,  and  at  each  end 
paTUlD.  At.  some  few  feet  friim  llut 
mid  a  ciicnlar  hole  k  cut  in  the  eurlnin. 
E  player  is  furnished  with  a  long-lmn- 
t  anull-headcd  racket,  almost  exactly 
ndlng  that  wliieh  is  cninloycd  by  the 
K  American  Indians  in  tlictr  ball  plav. 
oliji-ct  of  Hie 
m  llii'  grouiKJ 
fOifi  racket,  ond  lo  tlmw  li  iIiriiLifj:li  tu- 
1.  In  onlcr  that  there  mav  be  an  d<niljt 
Oer  the  ball  has  really  na.-'scd  ihr<>u<.'h 
iiole.a  net  is  hung  luusi-lv  on  the  oi>]iii- 
■ide  of  the  hole,  and  receiver  thebiill. 
plavers  arrange  themselves  in  two 
lee,  'distinguished  by  ciilurs,  and  the 
r  point  of  the  game  is  to  puriiUe  tlic 
tiMriit  as  he  is  calloping  triuinphtnitly 
irA  th«  goal,  and  knock  tho  baft  out  of 
iwckt-t  jufit  as  he  ia  going  to  throw  it 
Qgli   the  hole. 


a  page  1D24.    Thi 
^  is  to  pit'k  up  the  ball  I) 


The  stirrups  used  by  the  Japanese  arc 
very  curiuns  in  shape,  and  not  at  all  like  ihu 
ordinary  mudelH.  lludr  general  outline  re- 
seniblen  that  of  tlie  letter  S,  the  foot  being 
thrust  into  the  opening  as  liir  as  it  will  go. 
The  comparatively  siuuU  stirrujis  used  by 
£uropeans  are  as  troublesome  to  the  Jajian- 
es(-  as  would  be  the  tiuv  iriaiigular  siirrv.ns 
of  Patagonia  to  on  Engfish  rii^r. 

The  strangest  iiart  lif  horse  eqnijimenl  in 
Japan  is,  however,  the  kIkw.  Our  idea  of  a 
horseshoe  is  a  metallic  ploto  to  protect  Ibu 
horse  aguiiiKt  bant  ground.  The  Japani:He 
shoe  is  niiide  of  plaited  straw,  and  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  than  n  slruM-^uuihil  tie<l  to  tho 
foot,  giving  it  a  very  clumsy  nppeamnce. 
As  may  be  imagiiiMl.  their  blioes  never  last 
Very  long,  and  on  a  stony  road  ore  soon  cut 
to  pieces.  The  ri<ler,  Uierefore.  takes  a  sup- 
I  ply  .'>f  shoes  with  him,  and  renews  tlieni  as 
fast  as  they  are  worn  out.  Indeed,  a  journey 
I  is>  often  roughly  calculated  as  a  disluuct  of  so 
!  many  shoes.' 

Under  such  circnniKlances.  it  is  not  snr- 
Iprising  that  the  hbise  is  seldom  need  in 
I  travelling.  Xiiue  l.ul  a  poor  noblt  v.ill  tou- 
1  descend  to  ride  Hum  one;  nliiee  lounollier, 
as  it  might  l:e  suppoxid  llial  be  could  no*. 
jiHbrd  llie  relintic  wliicb  is  re(iuir(  d  lo  cairy 
lliiiii.  Sometimes  n  nobUmau  will  eoude- 
1  i-cind  to  ride  in  public,  but  then  his  htuse 
nmsl  be  held  by  tivi,  giocms.  who  lu,j[  eon- 
liun;illy  at  the  jioor  aniniul'H  mouth,  niid 
shout  cimliuually,  ■■  Cbai!  cimi! "  i.  (.  gmtly, 
Ibr  basic  if  alniiys  thoiigbt  undignill< d  iy 
the  Japanese,  and  n  pcrt^un  of  conoid  i  ml  lo  a 
would  shIHt  a  Rival  infraction  of  digniiy  if 
lie  allowed  hinii<elf  to  hurry  over  the  rend. 

For  those  who  eau  attt)r<l  so  expensive  a 
luxurj-,  the  usual  mode  of  conveyance  i»  a 
sort  of  pahmouin  (railed  u  Xorinioii.  It  is  a 
stjuare  cage,  hung  IWiui  a  pole,  and  lan  lid 
bv  ibur  men,  two  in  front  and  two  behind. 
lor  Japanese  travellers  tills  is  a  very  com- 


erouchiug  attitude  so  eharactevis- 
tie  of  the,  Japanese,  even  a  .-I.ort 
journey  in  a  nuriinun  is  a  toun  o 
of  torluro,  the  niilbrtunalc  pu^neii- 
gcr  tinding  great  dilticully  in  get- 
ting intir  the  muchinc,  aiid,  vsTna 
the  Journey  is  over,  almost  as 
much  dinieully  in  gL-tling  nut 
again,  his  limus  being  stitf  and 
enimped  by  Ihe  iiosition  into  which 
thcv  have  been  fortted. 

llie  pole  of  the  nerimon  is  stout, 
and  very  long;  and  it  is  a  mailer 
of  rivalry  between  young  and  liish- 
iouablemen  tohuvo  theirnorimiin 
poles  as  long  and  as  profusely 
uccorate<]  as  possible.  When  the 
coolies  carry  the  norimon,  they 
hoist  it  on  their  shoulders  al  a  sig- 
nal from  their  TOaaVvT,  m\A  ^^^^ 
\  along  at  tamttU»e«^iu.V:,%va.VtM^ 
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In  many  parts  the  coolies  much  resemble 
the  palanquin  bearers  of  India,  but  are  in 
this  respect  superior,  that  they  travel  in 
silence,  and  do  not  weary  the  soul  of  their 
master  by  the  perpetual  grunts  and  moans 
with  which  the  Indian  bearers  are  accus- 
tomed to  lighten  their  journey. 

Uncomfortable  as  is  the  norimon,  there  is 
a  popular  conveyance  which  is  even  more 
paintul  to  European  limbs.  This  is  called 
the  Cango,  and  it  bears  about  the  same  re- 
lationship to  the  norimon  as  a  wheelbarrow 
does  to  a  carriage.  Indeed,  if  the  reader  can 
imagine  the  wheel,  the  legs,  and  handle  of 
a  wheelbarrow  to  be  removed,  and  the  body 
of  the  machine  to  bo  hung  from  a  pole,  he 
can  form  some  idea  of  a  cango.  In  the  nori- 
mon the  inmate  has  to  crouch,  in  the  can^o 
he  has  almost  to  tie  himself  in  a  knot.  Yet 
the  Japanese  limbs  are  so  supple,  that  cango 
employers  travel  for  many  successive  hours 
without  bein^  in  the  least  oppressed  by  the 
attitude  which  they  are  compelled  to  assume. 
Caiiizos  are  largely  used  in  Japan,  and  are 
iuilocd  what  cabs  are  to  Londoners,  the  nori- 
mons  supplying  the  place  of  carriages. 

When  a  great  noble  or  Daimio  travels,  he 
always  uses  the  norimon,  partly  because 
it  is  the  most  luxurious  conveyance  which 
he  knows,  and  partly  because  it  gives  him 
an  excuse  for  displaying  the  strength  of  his 
retinuo,  which  is  about  the  only  mode  of 
ostentation  known  to  the  Japanese.  The 
norimt)!!  is  preceded  by  some  of  the  men 
called  Samourais,  or  Yaconins,  i.  e.  men  who 
are  ])ermitted  to  attach  themselves  to  his 
service,  and  thereby  to  gain  the  privilege  of 
wearing  two  swords.  As  their  master  passes 
along,  they  continually  utter  the  word 
*'Shitaniri6!"  t.  6.  kneel  down,  whereupon 
every  one  that  hears  it  must  at  once  pros- 
trate himself  on  the  ground,  or  remain  erect 
at  his  peril.  The  most  serious  quarrels 
that  have  arisen  between  strangers  and  the 
natives  in  Japan  have  originated  in  this 
custom,  the  strangers  either  not  knowing 
the  custom,  or  refusing  to  comply  with  it 
lest  they  should  compromise  the  dignity  of 
their  nation.  Refusing  to  obey  such  an 
order  is  sure  to  cause  a  quarrel,  and  is  likely 
to  end  in  loss  of  life,  as  the  Yaconins  who 
give  the  order  to  kneel  are  always  ready  to 
enforce  obedience  with  their  swords. 

Around  the  norimon  is  a  crowd  of  ser- 
vants, each  wearing  his  master's  badge  on 
his  back,  and  each  armed  according  to  his 
rank.  Some  led  horses  generally  accompany 
the  procession,  so  that  the  great  man  may 
ride  when  he  is  tired  of  the  norimon,  and  a 
number  of  coolies  bear  umbrellas  covered 
with  waterproof  cases,  and  large  boxes  on 
poles.  These  boxes  are  almost  invariably 
empty,  but  are  conventionally  supposed  to 
contain  the  stores  of  baggage  without  which 
BO  great  a  man  could  not  be  expected  to 
Btir.  Superior  officers  in  norimons,  and  in- 
ferior officers  on  horseback,  accompany  the 


procession,  for  which  a  passage  is  kept  by  i 
number  of  men  fantastically  dressed  in  harle- 
quin-like suits  of  various  colors.  Each  of 
them  carries  a  long  iron  rod,  to  which  are 
attached  a  number  of  rings  made  of  the  same 
metal.  As  they  walk  they  strike  the  end  of 
the  rod  against  the  ground  at  each  step,  so 
that  a  clashing  sort  of  jingle  is  producetl, 
and  strikes  awe  into  the  people. 

That  the  Japanese  should  be  such  poor 
horsemen  is  very  singular,  considering  the 
marvellous  perfection  to  which  they  have 
brought  other  athletic  exercises.  As'** acro- 
bats ""  the  performers  are  far  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  nation,  perfonning  the 
most  audacious  and  apparently  ini()0!^ible 
feats  with  an  absolute  precision  which  quite 
removes  any  idea  of  danger. 

Until  the  Japanese  gymnasts  came  to  this 
country,  we  were  inclined  to  treat  the  ac* 
counts  of  travellers  as  exaggerated,  but  thej 
proved  to  be  capable  of   performing  anj 
feats  which  our  professional  athletes  couJS 
achieve,  and  many  others  which  they  never 
even  dreamt  of  attempting.     For  example, 
nothing  seems  much  more  difficult  than  fx 
a  man  to  lie  on  his  back  and  balance  on  the 
soles  of  his  feet  a  ladder  thirty  feet  high. 
But  when  avc  add  that  to  the  top  of  the  lad- 
der a  second  ladder  was  attached  at  ri^ht 
angles,  like  the  top  of  the  letter  F,  and  that 
a  boy  went  up  and  down   the  ladder,  and 
even  crawled  to  the  end  of  the  cn>ss  piece 
and  there  hun^-  by  his  instep,  while  the  lad- 
der was  balanced  on  the  soles  of  the  reclin- 
ing man's  feet,  we  appear  to  be  i-omanciDg 
rather  than  relating  a  fact.     Yet  this  aston- 
ishing performance  was  repeated  day  after 
day,  and  nothing  was  more  wonderful  than 
the  elaborate  perfection  and  fini.sh  of  the 
performance.    The  heavy  ladder  Avas  placed 
on  the  upturned  feet,  and  in  a  moment  it 
was  as  steady  as  if  it  had  been  planted  in 
the  ground.    Though,  OAving  to  the  cross- 
piece,  it  was  considerably  inc*lined,  its  stead- 
iness was  not  impaired,  and  even  when  the 
boy  ascended  ana  descended  it,  causing  the 
centre  of  gravity  to  be  continually  altered, . 
there  was  not  the  slightest  wavering  pe^ 
ceptible. 

So  with  the  other  feats  achieved  by  these 
remarkable  performers.  Everything  was 
done  with  the  deliberation  which  forms  an 
essential  part  of  the  Japanese  nature,  hot 
there  were  no  needless  delays,  and  whether 
the  man  was  balancing  the  ladder  on  his 
feet,  or  whether  he  was  spinning  tops  and 
making  them  act  as  if  they  were  rational 
beings,  or  whether  he  was  making  two  paper 
butterflies  flutter  about  as  if  they  were  real 
insects,  the  same  quiet  perfection  charade 
ized  the  whole  of  the  performance,  and 
every  feat  was  done  with  such  consummste 
ease  that  it  looked  as  if  it  really  required  no 
skill  at  all.  The  extraordinary  life  whlck 
the  Japanese  performers  contrive  to  infov 
into  inanimate  objects  is  almost  incredihlft 
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Had  not  the  feat  been  actually  seen,  it  would 
be  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  a  top 
could  be  spun,  and  then  launched  off  to  per- 
form the  following  feats  without  being  even 
touched: — 

It  ascended  an  inclined  plane  to  a  temple, 
the  doors  of  which  were  closed.    It  knocked 
open  one  of  the  doors,  entered  the  temple, 
waited  inside  some  time,  and  then  knocked 
open  another  door  at  right  angles  to  the 
former,  and  emerged.    It  then  went  over  an  ' 
inclined  bridge,  entered  another  temple,  and  ; 
went  up  stairs,  emerging  at  an  upper  story,  i 
It  then  proceeded  along  an  inclmed  plane  • 
standing  at  right  angles  to  the  temple,  and 

gassed  over  a  drawbridge,  which  was  imme- 
iately  lifted,  leaving  a  gap  over  which  the 
top  had  to  pass  in  order  to  get  back  again. 
However,  by  the  loosing  of  a  catch,  the  top 
was  flung  over  the  fjap,  and  went  on  as  gayly 
ps  ever,  iinishing  with  entering  a  third  tem- 
alo,  ringing  a  bell  inside,  coming  out  again, 
and  running  over  two  more  bridges  into 
the  hands  of  the  spinner,  having  traversed 
some  forty  feet,  besides  the  work  m  the  tem- 
ples. 

The  same  man  spun  a  top  upon  the  edge 
of  a  sword,  making  it  pass  from  one  end  of 
the  blade  to  the  other.  He  flung  the  top  in 
the  air  and  threw  the  string  at  it:  the  top 
caught  the  middle  of  the  string  by  the  peg, 
wound  itself  up,  and  was  again  flung  into 
the  air,  spinning  faster  than  oefore.  It  was 
then  caught  on  the  slender  stem  of  a  pipe, 


along  which  it  ran  as  if  alive,  was  passed 
behind  the  back,  and  caught  again  in  front, 
and  lastly,  was  received  upon  the  hem  of 
the  sleeve,  made  to  spin  up  the  garment, 
over  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  clown  the 
sleeve  of  the  opposite  side.  It  was  also 
made  to  spin  upon  a  slight  string  stretched 
from  the  wall,  and  to  pass  backward  and 
forward  as  long  as  the  spinner  chose. 

Some  of  these  tops  required  no  string,  but 
were  merely  spun  with  the  hand;  they 
could  be  taken  up  and  put  down  again,  still 
spinning,  or  they  could  be  stood  on  their 
heads  and  still  spin,  or  they  could  be  built 
into  a  perfect  ediflce  of  tops,  three  or  four 
spinning  upon  each  other,  sometimes  each 
leaning  in  a  diflerent  direction,  and  then 
being  Drought  upright  by  a  touch  of  the 
ever-ready  fan.  The  concluding  feat  was  a 
very  curious  one.  Some  thirty  feet  above 
the  neads  of  the  spectators  was  hung  a  model 
of  a  temple,  from  which  depended  a  string. 
The  chief  top-spinner  then  took  a  small  but 
very  heavy  top,  wound  up  its  string,  and 
flung  the  top  in  the  air,  drawipg  back  the 
arm  so  that  the  top  came  flying  into  his 
hand.  lie  went  uncler  the  temple,  gave  the 
pendent  string  a  half  turn  round  the  ])eg, 
and  away  went  the  top  into  the  temple, 
bursting  open  its  doors,  and  flinging  out  a 
quantity  of  rose  leaves,  which  came  flutter- 
ing down  round  the  top  as  it  descended 
the  string,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
performer. 


CHAPTEE    CLVn. 
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In  Japan  there  is  a  tolerably  strict  code  of 
sumptuary  laws,  certain  modes  of  dress  and 
the  power  of  carrying  certain  weapons  being 
denied  to  all  except  the  privileged  classes. 
"We  will,  therefore,  take  a  hasty  glance  at 
the  different  ranks  in  Japan. 

With  regard  to  all  official  ranks  a  duplicate 
system  exists  throughout  the  kingdom.  At 
the  head  of  the  government  there  are  two 
emperors,  —  the  civil  emperor,  or  Tycoon, 
and  the  spiritual  emperor,  or  Mikado.  The 
former  of  these  potentates  (whose  title  is 
sometimes  spelled  as  Siogotn)  is  the  real 
administrator  of  the  empire,  although  he  is 
nominally  inferior  to  the  Mikado,  an  inferi- 
ority whicli  is  carefully  marked  by  certain 
visits  of  ceremony  paid  to  the  Mikado,  but 
is  not  allowed  to  proceed  beyond  mere  eti- 
quette. 

Indeed,  the  powers  of  the  Tycoon  himself 
are  practically  limited,  though  theoretically 
unbounded,  and  the  government  is  in  fact 
exerciscjd  by  the  nobles,  through  a  double 
council,  one  of  which  is  chosen  by  the  em- 
peror, and  the  other  selected  by  the  nobles 
from  themselves.  Every  man  who  is  era- 
ployed  in  the  duties  of  government  has  his 
duplicate,  or  "  shadow,"  as  he  is  called;  he 
is  subject  to  espionage  on  every  side,  and  is 
himself  a  spy  on  others. 

This  system,  uncomfortable  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, has  its  advantages.  According  to  Mr. 
Oliphant:  "  One  most  beneficial  result  aris- 
ing from  this  universal  system  of  espionage 
— for  it  extends  through  all  classes  of  society 


—  is  the  entire  probity  of  every  governmeDt 
employe.  So  far  as  we  could  learn  or  see, 
they  were  incorruptible.  When  men  can 
neither  ofter  nor  receive  bribes;  when  it  ii 
almost  impossible,  even  indirectly-,  to  exe^ 
cise  corrupt  influences,  there  is  little  fear  of 
the  demoralization  of  public  departmcDts  of 
the  state.  In  this  respect  Japan  affords  a 
brilliant  contrast  to  China,  and  even  to  fome 
European  countries.  So  long  as  this  purity 
exists,  even  though  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
secret  espial,  there  can  be  little  cause  to  feir^ 
the  decadence  of  Japan." 

It  is  as  well  to  mention  in  this  place  that  tlie 
word  Tycoon,  or  Tai-ku,  is  not  of  Ja|)anese 
but  of  Chinese  origin,  and  that  it  came  into 
use  through  its  insertion  in  an  official  (k)co- 
ment,  the  unlucky  minister  who  emjdoyetl  it 
having  in  consequence  fallen  into  disgraci 
and  poverty.  The  name  of  Tycoon  is  Dever 
applied  to  him  by  the  Japanese,  who  u« 
instead  the  title  which  has  been  conferrrd 
upon  him  by  his  nominal  superior,  the 
Mikado.  • 

The  Mikado,  or  spiritual  emperor,  is  beM 
in  the  greatest  veneration,  and  many  of  th« 
honors  paid  to  him  arc  almost  identical  witk 
those  which  arc  rendered  to  the  Grand 
Lama  of  Thibet  He  is  too  aacred  to  touch 
the  earth  with  his  feet,  and  is  carried  oo 
men's  shoulders  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
he  moves  from  one  part  of  the  palace  to 
another.  Outside  it  he  never  goes.  He  ii 
too  holy  to  wear  any  garment  twice,  or  to 
use  any  article  a  second  time,  and,  sIiobU 
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any  one  venture  to  wear  or  use  a  garment 
or  utensil  sanctified  by  his  touch,  he  would 
bring  down  on  himself  the  vengeance  of 
heaven.  Consequently,  every  garment  that 
he  has  worn  or  every  wooden  utensil  which 
he  has  employed  is  burned,  and  those  which 
are  made  of  earthenware  are  broken. 

A  similar  rule  extends  to  his  wives,  of 
whom  he  has  twelve,  one  of  them  being  the 
head  wife  or  queen.  A  curious  piece  of  eti- 
quettt;  is  practised  by  the  wives  of  the 
Mikado.  All  other  women  dress  their  hair 
into  iantastic  shapes,  but  the  Mikado's 
wives  are  obliged  to  allow  their  hair  to  flow 
at  length  down  their  backs.  In  consequence 
of  the  innumerable  restrictions  to  which  he 
is  subjected,  the  Mikado  generally  becomes 
tired  of  his  comfortless  rank,  and  "resigns  in 
favor  of  his  heir. 

Next  come  the  Daimios  or  nobles,  who,  as 
among  ourselves,  are  of  difterent  ranks,  and 
who  are  the  real  rulers  of  the  country.  The 
rlitliculric.s  which  foreigners  have  experi- 
enced in  Japan  have  almost  invariably  been 
caused  by  the  Daimios,  who  fear  that  their 
position  as  feudal  nobles  may  be  endangered 
ny  the  introduction  of  foreigners  into  the 
country.  The  greater  Daimios  are  as  for- 
midable as  were  the  great  barons  of  early 
English  history,  and  in  like  manner  keep 
vast  numbers  of  anned  retainers.  There  is 
a  general  idea  that  in  Japan  every  man 
wears  a  ])air  of  swords.  This  is  far  from 
being  the  case,  as  none  are  permitted  to  wear 
even  one  sword  unless  he  be  in  the  service 
of  the  State.  Even  the  wealthiest  merchant 
may  not  wear  a  sword  unless  he  is  enrolled 
among  the  retainers  of  a  Daimio,and,  as  the 
privilege  is  a  great  one,  it  is  purchased  for 
a  certain  annual  sum.  This  indirect  tribute 
is  a  lucrative  source  of  income  to  the  Dai- 
mios. and  enables  them  to  maintain  the 
enormous  retinue  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. 

Tlie  higher  classes  in  Japan  are  privileged 
to  wear  a  garment  callecl  the  *'  hakkama.'' 
This  is  much  like  the  huge  petticoat  trou- 
sers of  tlie  French  Zouave,  and  is  indeed  a 
very  full  and  abundantly  plaited  petticoat, 
sewed  together  in  the  middle,  and  gathered 
in  at  the  knees.  The  wearers  are  inordi- 
nately ]n'0ud  of  this  garment,  and,  though 
one  of  the  unprivileged  classes  may  purchase 
the  right  t(»  carry  a  Aword,  no  expenditure 
of  niohr^y  will  enable  •  a  man  to  wear  the 
hakkama. 

Tlie  most  troublesome  of  the  retainers  are 
the  Yaconins  or  Samourais,  men  who  have 
been  admirably  described  by  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock  in  his  "  Capital  of  ihe  Tycoon  ":  — 

"All  of  a  certain  rank  are  armed  with 
this  formidable  weapon  projecting  from 
their  belt;  swords,  like  every ihing  else  in 
Japan,  to  our  worse  confusion,  being  double, 
without  much  or  any  obvious  distinction  be- 
tween military  and  civil,  or  between  Ty- 
coon's officers  and  Daimios'  retainers.  These 


are  the  classes  which  flimish  suitable  speci- 
mens of  that  extinct  species  of  the  race  in 
Europe  still  remembered  as  Svcashbucklers, 
—  swaggering,  blustering  bullies;  many 
cowardly  enough  to  strike  an  enemy  in  the 
back,  or  cut  down  an  unarmed  and  inoflen- 
siveman;  but  also  supplying  numbers  ever 
ready  to  fling  their  own  lives  away  in  ac- 
complishing a  revenge,  or  carrying  out  the 
orders  of  their  chief. 

"  They  are  all  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
two  swords,  rank  and  file,  and  are  saluted 
by  the  unprivileged  (professional,  nu  rcan- 
tile,  and  agricultural  classes)  as  Sama^  or 
Lord.  "With  a  rolling  strud<lle  in  his  gait, 
reminding  one  of  Mr.  Kinglake's  graphic 
description  of  the  Janissary,  and  due  to  the 
same  cause, —  the  heavy,  projecting  blades 
at  his  waist, and  the  swaJdling  clothes  round 
his  body,  —  the  Japanese  Samourai  or  Ya- 
conin  moves  on  in  a  very  ungainly  fashion, 
the  hilts  of  his  two  swords  at  least  a  foot  in 
advance  of  his  person,  very  handy,  to  all 
appearance,  for  an  enemy's  grasp.  One  is 
a  lieavy,  two-handled  weapon,  pointed  and 
sharp  as  a  razor;  the  other  short,  like  a  Ko- 
man  sword,  and  religiously  kept  in  the  same 
serviceable  state. 

"In  the  use  of  these  he  is  no  mean  adept 
lie  seldom  requires  a  second  thrust  with  the 
shorter  weapon,  but  strikes  home  at  a  single 
thrust,  as  was  fatally  proved  at  a  later  jjcriod; 
while  with  the  longer  weapon  he  severs  a 
limb  at  a  blow.  Such  a  fellow  is  a  man  to 
whom  all  peace-loving  subjects  and  prudent 
people  hal)itually  give  as  wide  a  berth  as  they 
can.  Often  drunk,  and  always  insolent,  he 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  quarters  of  the  town 
w^here  the  tea-houses  most  abound;  or  re- 
turning about  dusk  from  his  day's  debauch, 
with  a  red  and  bloated  face,  and  not  over- 
steady  on  his  legs,  the  terror  of  all  the  un- 
armed population  and  street  dogs.  Happy 
for  the  former,  when  he  is  content  with  try- 
ing the  edge  of  a  new  sword  on  the  quadru- 
peds; and  many  a  poor  crippled  animal  is 
to  be  seen  limping  about,  slashed  over  the 
baok,  or  with  more  hideous  evidences  of 
brutality.  But,  at  otlier  times,  it  is  some 
coolie  or  inotfensive  shopkeeper,  who,  com- 
ing unadvisedly  betAveen  *  the  wind  and  his 
nobility.'  is  just  as  mercilessly  cut  down  at 
a  blow." 

In  some  sort  of  a  way,  each  noble  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  acts  of  his  retainers.  Tliere- 
fore,  if  any  of  these  men  determine  upon 
some  act  which  they  knoAV  will  compromise 
their  master, —  say  the  assassination  of  some 
one  whom  he  dislikes, — they  formally  divest 
themselves  of  his  protection,  and  become 
"lonins,"  or  outlaws,  or  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  the  ^^  masterless-men  "  of  the  feudal 
English  days.  Each  of  them  carries  with 
him  a  paper  on  which  his  renunciation  is 
written,  and  to  perform  such  an  act  is  thought 
extremely  honorable.  Nearly  all  the  men 
who  murdered  Europeans  were  louius. 
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The  swords  which  these  men  wear  in  virtue 
of  their  rank  are  most  formidable  weapons, 
the  temper  of  the  steel,  the  balance  of  the 
weapon,  lind  the  slight  curve  of  the  edge, 
hcin;2f  all  that  can  be  desired.  They  are  fan- 
ished  with  the  utmost  care,  and  every  part 
receives  the  minutest  attention.  A  very 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  shorter  sword  was 
presented  to  me  by  C.  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Black- 
neath.  It  measures  two  feet  four  inches  in 
total  lenj^th,  of  which  the  handle  occupi(;s 
nearly  nine  inches.  This  roomy  handle  of 
the  Japanese  sword  presents  a  remarkable 
contrast  with  the  small  and  cramped  hilts  of 
the  Indian  weapons.  It  aftbrds  an  admirable 
grasp  for  the  hand,  beinjj  covered  with  dia- 
mond-shaped patterns  of  silken  cord  twist- 
ed over  a  basis  of  rough  skate-skin.  The 
blade  is  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in  width, 
and  even  after  a  stay  of  many  years  in  this 
country,  is  as  bright  as  a  mirror  and  sharp 
as  a  razor. 

Indeed,  for  a  hand-to-hand  encounter,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  lind  a  more  formidable 
weapon,  even  the  kookery  of  India  being  in- 
ferior to  it,  as  being  hejivier  and  less  man- 
ageable. It  is  equally  adapted  for  thrusting 
or  cutting,  and  is  so  effective  for  the  former 
purpose  that  one  of  these  swords  has  been 
driven  completely  through  a  man's  body  by 
a  single  thrust.  The  balance  of  the  weapon 
is  admirai)le,  and,  though  it  is  somewhat 
unsightly,  it  can  be  managed  with  perfect 
ease. 

The  amount  of  labor  that  has  been  be- 
stowed on  this  particular  weapon  is  really 
astonishing.  The  effect  is  not  in  the  least 
obtrusive,  and  it  is  only  by  close  examina- 
tion that  its  beauties  can  be  seen.  The 
blade  is  left  entirely  without  ornament^  its 
excelbmce  being  sliown  by  its  high  polish 
and  sharp  edge.  But,  with  the  exception  of 
the  bladis  every  portion  of  the  weapon  has 
its  ornament.  On  the  guard  is  represented 
a  buffalo  grazing  under  a  tree,  the  ground- 
work being  of  bronze,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  and  the  herbage  being  gold.  Between 
the  silkencordsof  the  hilt  and  the  skate-skin 
are  inserted  two  beautifully  executed  models, 
in  bronze,  of  a  bow  and  arrows,  the  feathers 
of  tlu;  arrows  and  wrappings  of  the  head 
bein^  gilt.  One  of  these  models  is  inserted 
on  either  side  of  the  hilt,  which  is  termi- 
nated by  a  richly  engraved  bronze  orneh 
ment. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  sheath  is  kept  a 
small  knife,  somewhat  similar  in  shape  to 
that  which  is  kept  in  the  chopstick-case  of 
the  Cliinese.  The  handle  of  the  knife  is 
bronze,  and  is  adorned  with  the  figure  of  a 
crayfish,  beautifully  wrought   in  gold,   to- 

§  ether  with  a  banner  and  one  or  two  other 
evic(js.  The  sheath  itself  is  a  wonderful 
piece  of  workmanship.  At  a  little  distance 
it  looks  as  if  it  were  covered  with  dark- 
brown  leather;  but  a  closer  inspection  shows 
that  it  is  entirely  covered  with  a  minute  and 


delicate  pattern  that  looks  as  if  it  bad  been 
traced  with  a  needless  point,  and  must  hsixt 
cost  the  artist  a  very  considerable  expendi- 
ture of  labor. 

The  larger  sword  is  made  after  precisely 
the  same  pattern,  except  tiiat  it  is  four  feH 
in  length,  and  must    be   used    with    \nAh 
hands.     With  one  of    these  swords  a  Js^ 
anese  will  strike  off  a  limb  at  a  single  blov; 
and  so  sharp  are  they,  that  an   executioner, 
in  beheading  a  criminal,  scarcely  raises  the 
sword  a  foot  for  his  stroke.     The  Japanese 
swordsmen  practise  the  use  of  their  wcapoa 
by  means  ol  sham  swords,  with  which  tney 
fence,  the  combatants  padding  their  limbi 
and  sides,  and  covering  their  faires  with  wire 
masks.    They  have  a  very   dangenjus  oH 
which  is  made  by  the  mere  motion  of  ud- 
sheathing  the  sword,  and  takes  etfect  ati 
distance  where    an    inexperienced  persoa 
would  think  himself  safe. 

So  good  is  the  temper  of  these  woapons^ 
that  a  Japanese  has  been  known  to  sever i 
thick  iron  bolt  with  a  single  blow,  the  edgfi 
of  the  sword  not  showing  the  sliglitest  infr 
cation  of  the  severe  tei&t  to  wliieh  it  hd 
been  put.  The  Japanese  name  for  the  bnt 
sworci  is  "ken";  that  of  the  shorter, ** ki 
tan." 

Defensive  armor  was  at  one  time  ranch 
worn  by  the  Japanese,  though  at  the  piw- 
ent  day  the  introduction  of  improved  fire- 
arms bus  caused  them  to  abandon  annor, 
except  for  purposes  of  show.  A  complete 
suit  of  Japanese  armor  is  shown  on  pace 
1469.  It  is  made  of  multitudinous  piatei 
hung  upon  cloth,  and  profusely  ornamented 
by  gilding.  Though  very  light,  it  is  stroM 
enough  to  resist  the  blow  of  the  long  swon, 
though  it  is  worse  than  useless  against  lifM 
fire-arms.  Indeed,  had*  it  not  been  for  the 
recent  disuse  of  protective  armor,  we  should 
scarcely  have  been  able  to  procure  a  suit; 
but,  finding  their  suits  of  mail  to  be  practi- 
cally useless,  the  Japanese  nobles  very  £«■• 
erously  presented  many  of  them  to  tbeir 
foreign  guests,  and  allowed  others  to  be 
sold. 

The  oddest  part  of  the  suit  is  the  helmet 
with  its  appendages.  The  fantastic  crestii 
very  light,  being  made  of  exceedingly  thia 
material,  covered  with  gilding;  anii  U  so 
slight  that  a  blow  with  a  stick  would  cnnh 
it.  Perhaps  the  reader  may  wonder  at  tie 
beards  which  apparently  depend  from  tiie 
chins  of  the  soldiers,  llie  fact  is,  the  b^ 
met  is  furnished  with  a  very  complete  vi«^ 
shaped  like  a  mask,  which  covers  the  whole 
of  the  face,  and  is  decorated  with  a  boe 
gray  beard  and  mustache,  in  order  to  strin 
terror  into  the  beholders. 

The  bow  is  a  favorite  weapon  with  the 
Japanese,  Avho  expend  nearly  as  much  It 
bor  upon  it  as  they  do  upon  the  sword.  " 
is  mostly  japanned  in  black,  and  adorned 
with  various  decorations.  Some  of  the* 
bows  are  very  poweifid,  and  are  stnutf  » 
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rather  a  peculiar  manner,  the  archer  plac- 
ing the  lower  end  of  the  bow  on  the  ground, 
and  gras|)ing  the  upper  end  with  his  right 
hand.  lie  plants  his  right  foot  on  the  mid- 
dle of  tlie  how,  bends  it  with  the  united 
powers  of  his  foot  and  right  hand,  and  with 
his  left  slips  the  string  into  its  place.  The 
arrows  are  made  like  those  of  China,  but,  in 
accordance  with  the  national  character  of 
the  people,  are  more  highly  finished. 

One  of  the  strangest  weapons  used  by  the 
Japanese  is  the  war  fan.  Like  the  Chinese, 
the  Japanese  are  never  without  the  fan, 
and  are  obliged,  by  force  of  long  habit,  to 
take  it  into  battle.  The  fan  which  is  kept 
for  this  purpose  has  its  sheath  made  of  iron, 
and  is  of  very  large  size,  so  that  if  the  war- 
rior be  surprised  without  his  sword,  he  is 
sure  to  have  his  fan  ready  by  way  of  a  club. 
These  fans  are  decorated  with  the  national 
emblem,  a  red  sun  on  a  black  grouud. 

In  connection  with  the  Japanese  weapons 
must  be  mentioned  some  of  their  modes  of 

funishmeiit.  The  first  is  the  celebrated 
lara-kiri,  or  Happy  Despatch,  and  consists 
of  suicide  by  ripping  open  the  abdomen 
with  two  cuts  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Only 
the  U|)per  classes  are  privileged  to  perform 
the  Happy  Despatch,  and  to  them  it  is  in 
reality  a  privilege.  If  a  Japanese  ofiicial. 
ha*?  failed  in  some  duty,  or  committed  some 
act  which  is  likely  to  call  upon  him  the  an^jcr 
of  his  superiors,  he  applies  for  permission 
to  i^erform  the  Hara-kiri.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time,  he  assembles  his  frientls, 
dresses  himself  in  white,  as  a  token  of  iuno- 
cenc*',  gives  an  entertainment,  and  makes  a 
8])eeeh  u])on  the  position  in  which  he  is 
placed,  lie  then  takes  the  fatal  knife,  and 
as  hii  raises  his  (clothing  for  the  purpose  of 
inllli^ting  the  wounds,  a  cfood  swordsman 
conios  behind  him,  bearing  a  two-handed 
sword  or  "  ken."  The  victim  begins  the 
Hara-kiri,  hut,  as  soon  as  he  has  made  a 
slight  in<'ision,  his  head  is  swept  off,  so  that 
death  is  not  the  result  of  the  horrid  wounds 
in  th(i  abdomen. 

Sometimes,  however,  when  time  presses, 
the  victim  is  obliged  to  nei'form  the  Hara- 
kiri  as  he  can,  and  in  ttiat  case  dies  from 
the  self-inHicted  wounds.  For  example,  in 
several  cases  where  assassination  has  been 
attempted,  and  notiibly  in  the  celebratiid 
attack  on  the  British  Legation,  when  the 
would-be  assassins  were  chased  on  the  suc- 
ceeding dav,  it  was  found  that  three  of  them 
bad  commftted  the  Hara-kiri,  two  of  whom 
were  already  dead,  but  one  was  still  living  and 
was  ca[)tured.  In  these  cases  the  weapon 
used  for  the  purpose  is  the  shorter  sword,  or 
•*  kattan." 

When  a  man  has  committed  the  Hara- 
kiri,  he  is  supposed  to  have  died  nn  honor- 
able death,  ana  so  to  have  earned  for  himself 
a  reputation  as  a  brave  man.  His  family 
are  proud  of  him,  and  his  memorv  is  rever- 
enced.   But  should  he  lose  bis  Ufe  by  the 


hand  of  the  executioner,  his  whole  property 
is  confiscated,  his  family  falls  under  ban. 
and  his  name  is  held  as  infamous.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Hara-kiri  is 
really  a  very  great  privilege,  especially 
among  a  people  so  entirely  indifierent  to  li^ 
as  the  Japanese. 

Public  executions  are  very  simj^ly  carried 
out  The  criminal  is  taken  to  the  spot  on  a 
horse,  and  when  he  arrives,  is  bound,  and 
made  to  kneel  on  the  ground  over  a  hole 
which  is  to  receive  his  head.  The  execu- 
tioner, who  uses  the  "  ken  "  above  named, 
arranges  the  culprit's  head  in  the  proper 
position,  and,  apparently  without  any  efibrt, 
decapitates  the  man  with  a  blow.  The  old 
traveller  Purchas  very  neatly  expresses 
the  niode  of  execution  by  a  single  word. 
After  narrating  the  preliminaries,  he  states 
that  the  criminal  ^^  holds  out  his  head,  pres- 
ently wi2)ed  ofl*." 

Crucifixion  is  employed  by  the  Japanese 
as  well  as  by  the  Chinese,  and  is  mostly 
reserved  for  high  treason.  Minor  punish- 
ments are  not  much  in  vogue,  inasmuch  as 
a  theft  above  a  certain  sum  entails  the  pen- 
alty of  death,  and  so  does  a  theft  of  a  smaller 
sum  if  rej)eated.  Flogging  and  bani^hment 
are  sometimes  employed  as  punishnu^nts. 
The  dreadful  tortures  to  which  the  earlier 
Christian  missionaries  and  their  converts 
were  subjected  appear  to  be  reserved  for 
political  and  religious  oflenders. 

The  architecture  of  the  Japanese  is  rather 
peculiar.  Owing  to  the  physical  condition 
of  the  country,  and  its  liability  to  earth- 
quakes, the  houses  are  not  remarkable  for 
size  or  beauty.  Private  houses  are  neviir  of 
any  great  height,  a  little  exceeding  ibrtr 
feet  being  the  utmost  limit.  They  are  built 
of  wood,  and,  wherever  possible",  are  only 
one  story  in  height.  They  have  a  very  in- 
genious mode  of  dividing  their  houses  into 
rooms.  Instead  of  using  permanent  walls 
for  that  purpose,  they  prefer  folding  screens 
made  of  wood  and  j)aper,  so  that  they  can 
alter  at  will  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
rooms. 

The  floors  are  covered  with  mats,  which 
serve  also  as  measurements.  They  are  beau- 
tifully made  of  straw  and  rushes,  arc  several 
inches  in  thickness,  and  by  law  obliged  to  be 
exactly  of  the  same  dimensions,  i.  e.  one 
"  kin,"  or  seven  feet  four  and  a  half  inches 
in  length,  and  half  as  much  in  breadth 
The  window  frames  are  movable,  and,  in- 
stead of  glass,  are  filled  with  oiled  paper, 
mica,  and  the  translucent  shell  of  the  great 
j)earl  oyster.  The  partitions  of  Uie  houses 
and  all  the  posts  are  curiously  varnished 
and  ])ainted,  and  the  Japanese,  essentially  a 
cleanly  people^,  are  very  careful  in  keeping 
the  interior  or  their  houses  in  the  best  pos- 
sible order.  Like  many  Orientals,  they  al- 
ways remove  their  sanclals  before  entering 
a  house,  and  no  one  even  enters  a  shop 
without  slipping  off  his  shoes. 
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The  roof  is  also  of  wood,  and  is  generally 
composed  of  thick  boards,  whicli  are  kept  iii 
tlieir  places  by  wooden  pegs,  or  by  heavy 
stoiKJS  laid  upon  them.  The  ends  of  the 
roof  project  considerably  beyond  the  walls, 
80  that  they  protect  the  doorways  from  the 
sun.  On  the  roof  of  each  house  is  kept  a 
tub  full  of  water,  and  near  at  hand  is  a 
bnxim,  so  that,  in  ciise  of  a  lire,  all  the  wooden 
roofs  are  at  once^drenched  with  water.  The 
extremely  intlammable  nature  of  the  mate- 
rials renders  this  precaution  needful;  and,  in 
addition,  there  are  cisterns  and  tubs  kept  in 
the  streets,  together  with  tolerably  effective 
fire-engini'S. 

The  furniture  of  the  houses  is  on  the  same 
simple  plan  as  the  edifices  themselves.  A 
Japanese,  no  matter  what  his  rank  or 
wealth,  has  but  little  furniture.  From  the 
highest  Daimio  to  the  ordinary  workman, 
the  furniture  of  the  houses  is  much  the 
same.  The  room  is  bare,  and  floored  by 
mats;  a  few  shelves  hold  some  cups  and 
saucers,  and  there  are  generally  several 
small  trays  on  stands.  This,  with  a  few  cov- 
erlids anil  a  small  pillow,  made  of  wood  and 
having  a  padding  on  the  top, constitutes  the 
furniture  of  the  living-room.  As  to  the 
kitchen,  one  or  two  small  movable  stoves,  a 
few  pans  of  metal,  and  some  brooms,  are  «all 
that  are  needed. 

The  Japanese  cannot  in  the  least  under- 
stand why  tlieir  Western  visitors  should  en- 
cuml)er  themselves  with  such  quantities  of 
furniture,  wlih^h,  to  them,  are  not  onW  use- 
less, but  absolutely  in  their  way.  They  need 
neither  tables,  chairs,  sideboards,  nor  bed- 
steads, and  care  nothing  for  large  and  hand- 
some rooms. 

Some  years  ago,  when  preparations  were 
made  for  the  reception  of  a  British  Consul 
in  Ilakodadi,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  find 
any  place  that  could  accommodate  him.  How- 
ever, after  much  trouble,  a  locality  was  found. 
After  the  arrangements  had  been  made,  the 
Japanese  Governor  rose,  took  Sir  R.  Alcock 
by  the  hand,  and  led  him  through  a  corridor 
to  a  little  room,  or  rather  closet,  nine  feet  by 
six,  and  quietly  remarked  that  in  that  room 
his  successor  would  be  installed. 

Sir  R.  Alcock  has  some  very  pertinent 
remarks  on  this  subject:  "  As  we  slowly 
wended  our  way  through  the  streets,  I  had 
full  opportunity  of  observing  the  absence 
of  all  the  thin«js  tec  deem  so  essential  to 
comfort,  and  which  crowd  our  rooms  almost 
to  the  exclusion,  and  certainly  to  the  great 
inconvenience,  of  the  peoj)le  who  are  in- 
tenrled  to  occupy  them,  as  well  as  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  proprietor's  purse. 

*'If  European  joints  could  only  be  made 
supple  enough  to  enable  their  owners  todis- 
pens(3  with  sofas  and  chairs,  and,  par  conse- 
quence^ with  tables;  and  we  were  hardy 
enough  to  lie  on  '♦I  i  aw  mats,  six  feet  by  three, 
BtutTed  with  fine  straw,  and  beautifully  made 
with  a  silk  border,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 


reticulated  carpet  for  rooms  of  any  size;  the 
solution  of  that  much-debated  quesiioo,  the 
possibility  of  marrying  on  400/^  a  year,  might 
certainlv  be  predicted  with  something  like 
unanimity  in  favor  of  matrimony.  The  up- 
holsterer's bill  can  never  offer  any  impew- 
ment  to  a  young  couple  in  Jai)an. 

"Their  future  house  is  taken, containing 
generally  three  or  four  little  rooms,  in  which 
clean  mats  are  put  Each  then  Virings  to  the 
housekeeping  a  cotton  stuffed  quilt,  and  a  box 
of  wearing  apparel  for  their  own  personal 
use;  a  pan  to  cook  the  rice,  half-a-dozea 
larger  cups  and  trays  to  eat  off,  a  large  tub 
to  bathe  and  wash  in  are  added,  on  the 
general  account:  and  these  complete  the 
establishment." 

Such  being  the  simplicity  of  the  bouse 
and  furniture,  it  is  evident  that  loss  bv  fire 
—  an  event  by  no  means  uncommon  —  is  not 
nearly  so  severe  as  is  the  case  with  us.  The 
Japanese  have,  however,  a  very  sincere 
dread  of  fire,  and  at  the  end  of  every  princi- 
pal street  there  is  an  elevated  station,  fui> 
nished  with  a  bell,  by  means  of  which  in- 
formation can  be  given  as  to  the  i)art  of  the 
city  in  which  the  fire  rages,  so  that  all  can 
go  to  assist  in  extinguishing  it.  Fires  arc 
of  almost  dailv  occurrence,  and  whole  streets 
are  levelled  at  a  time.  The  Japanese  take 
these  fires  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  look 
on  the  destruction  of  an  entire  quarter  with 
characteristic  e(]^uanimity.  Indeed,  they  cal- 
culate that,  taking  one  "part  with  another, 
Yeddo  is  burned  down  once  in  every  seven 
years;  and  so  they  build  their  houses  with 
the  least  possible  expense,  considering  them 
to  be  sooner  or  later  food  for  fire. 

Of  the  amusements  of  the  Japanese  only 
a  very  short  account  can  be  piven.  First 
among  them  must  be  placed  the  calm  and 
(Contemplative  amusement  of  the  pipe,  in 
which  the  Japanese  indulge  largely.     The 

Cil)e  which  they  use  is  ver}-  small,  the  bowl 
eing  scarcely*  large  enough  to  contain  a 
moderately  sized  pea.  The  tobacco  is  voiy 
mild,  something  lite  Turkish  tobacco,  and  it 
is  smoked  by  drawing  the  vapor  into  the 
lungs,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  tobacco  is 
consumed  at  one  inhalation.  The  aslies  ar3 
then  turned  out  of  the  pipe,  which  is  re- 
placed in  its  case,  and  the  smoke  is  leisurely 
exhaled.  A  Japanese  will  smoke  thirty  or 
forty  such  pipes  in  a  morning. 

Games  for  children  are  almost  identical 
with  those  used  in  England;  the  ball,  the 
shuttlecock,  the  stilt,  the  kite,  and  the  hoop, 
being  all  common  toys.  As  for  adults,  they 
have  dice,  the  theatre,  the  wrestling  matches. 
The  dice  are  prohibited  b}"  law,  and  there- 
fore they  are  made  so  minute  as  to  be  easily 
concealed.  A  pair  of  dice  and  their  l>ox  are  w 
small  that  they  can  be  concealed  between 
the  tips  of  two  fingers,  the  dice  being  barely 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the 
box  just  large  enough  to  hold  them. 

The  wrestling  matches  are  verj  nngnlir 
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performances.  The  wrestlers  are  the  stran- 
gest imajrinable  beings,  being  fattened  to  the 
last  possible  degree,  so  that  they  seem  in- 
capable of  any  feats  of  activity.  Yet  one 
of  these  elepliantine  men  took  in  his  arms  a 
eaek  of  riee  weiglii ng  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds,  and  turned  repeated  somersaults 
with  :is  much  ease  as  any  light  and  un- 
encumbered gymnast  could  do.  The  wres- 
tlers are  kept  by  the  Daimios,  who  are  very 
proud  of  them,  and  fond  of  exhibitinjj  their 
powers.  Each  wrestler  is  supplied  with 
several  attendants,  and  clad  in  magnificent 
garments,  the  privilege  of  wearing  two 
swords  being  also  accorded  to  them.  When 
they  perform,  all  their  robes  are  removed, 
leaving  them  in  the  wrestler's  garb,  a  fringed 
apron,  embroidered  with  the  cognizance  of 
their  patron. 

In  wrestlins:,  they  try,  not  only  to  throw 
their  antagonist,  but  to  push  him  out  of  the 
arena,  a  man  who  is  forced  beyond  the 
boundary  being  held  as  vanquished.  One 
of  these  encounters  is  vividly  described  by 
an  American  traveller. 

"  They  were,  in  fact,  like  a  pair  of  fierce 
bulls,  whose  nature  they  had  not  only  ac- 
quired, but  even  their  look  and  movements. 
As  they  continued  to  eye  each  other,  thej' 
stamped  the  ground  heavily,  pawing  as  it 
were  with  impatience,  and  then,  stooping 
their  huge  bodies,  they  grasped  handfuls  of 
the  earth,  and  flung  it  with  an  angry  toss 
over  their  backs,  or  rubbed  it  impatiently 
between  their  massive  palms,  or  under  their 
stalwart  shoulders.  They  now  crouched 
down  low,  still  keeping  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  one  another,  and  watching  each  move- 
ment, when,  in  a  moment,  they  had  both 
simultaneonsly  heaved  their  massive  frames 
in  opposing  force,  body  to  body,  with  a  shock 
tliat  might  have  stunned  an  ox. 

*"■  The  equilibrium  of  their  monstrous 
persona  was  hardly  disturbed  by  the  encoun- 
ter, the  eftect  of  which  was  barely  visible  in 
the  quiver  of  the  hanging  flesh  of  their 
bodies.  As  they  came  together,  they  had 
flung  their  brawny  arms  about  each  other, 
and  were  now  entwined  in  a  desperate 
struggle,  with  all  their  strength,  to  throw 
their  antagonist.  Their  great  muscles  rose 
with  the  distinct  outline  of  the  sculptured 
form  of  a  colossal  Ilercuies,  their  bloated 
faces  swelled  up  with  gushes  of  red  blood, 
which  seemed  almost  to  burst  through  the 
skin,  and  their  bodies  palpitated  with  savage 
emotion  as  the  struggle  continued.  At  last 
one  of  the  antagonists  fell  with  his  immense 
weight  upon  the  ground,  and,  being  declared 
vanquished,  he  was  assisted  to  his  feet  and 
conducted  out  of  the  ring." 

The  theatres  much  resemble  those  of  the 
Chinese,  the  building  being  a  mere  tempo- 
rary shed,  and  the  parts  of  the  women  taken 
by  young  lads.  The  plays  last  for  some  two 
hours,  arid  the  Japanese  nave  a  very  odd  plan 
of  arranging  them.    Suppose  that  five  plays 


are  to  be  acted  in  a  day:  the  performers  go 
through  the  first  act  of  the  first  play,  tJien 
the  first  act  of  the  second  play,  and  so  on, 
until  they  have  taken  in  succession  the  first 
act  of  every  play.  They  then  take  the  second 
act  of  each  play,  and  so  on  until  the  whole 
are  concluded.  The  object  of  this  custom  is, 
to  enable  spectators  to  see  one  act,  go  away, 
and  come  again  in  time  for  the  next  act 
Oilen,  however,  the  spectators  remain 
throughout  the  entire  day,  and  in  that  case 
refreshments  are  openly  consumed.  It  is 
also  thought  correct  for  ladies  to  change 
their  dress  as  often  as  possible  during  the 
day,  so  that  there  is  as  much  change  of  cos- 
tume in  front  of  the  stage  as  u]>on  it.  In 
these  plays  there  is  generally  a  considerable 
amount  of  love-making,  and  a  still  greater 
amount  of  fighting,  the  "  terrific  combat " 
being  an  acknowledged  essential  of  the  Jap- 
anese stage. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  and  most 
perplexing  institution  of  Jai)an  is  that  of  the 
Tea-house.  In  many  points  the  whole  tone 
of  thought  diflers  so  mucli  in  Japan  from 
anything  that  we  Westerns  have  learned, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  two  so  diverse 
people  to  judge  each  other  fairly.  We  have 
already  seen  that  nudity  conveys  no  ideas  of 
indecency  to  a  Japanese,  the  people  having 
been  accustomed,  to  it  from  infancy,  and 
thinking  no  more  of  it  than  do  infants.  In 
the  tea-houses  we  find  a  state  of  things 
which  in  Europe  would  be,  and  rightly, 
stigmatized  as^national  immorality :  in  Japan 
it  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  These  tea- 
houses are  situated  in  the  most  picturesque 
8i)ots,  and  are  furnished  with  every  luxury. 
The  extraordinary  part  of  them  is,  that  the 
attendants  are  young  women,  who  are  sold 
for  a  term  of  years  to  a  life  of  vice.  Tliey 
are  purchased  by  the  proi)rietors  of  the  tea- 
houses, and  instructed  in  various  accomplish- 
ments, so  as  to  make  them  agreeable  com- 
panions. No  sort  of  infamy  attaches  to 
them,  men  of  high  rank  taking  their  wives 
and  families  to  the  tea-houses,  so  that  they 
may  benefit  by  the  many  accomplishments 
of  the  attendants.' 

When  the  term  of  servitude  is  over,  the 
girls  retire  from  their  business,  and  may  re- 
enter their  families  without  losing  the  regard 
of  their  relatives.  Many  enter  a  Buddiiist 
order  of  mendicant  nuns,  but  the  greater 
number  find  husbands.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  startling  characteristics  of  this  strange 
people  that  institutions  such  as  this  should 
exist,  and  yet  that  female  virtue  should  be 
so  highly  valued.  No  sooner  does  one  of 
these  girls  marry,  than  she  is  supposed  to 
begin  her  life  afresh,  and,  no  matter  what 
may  have  been  their  previous  lives,  no  wives 
are  more  faithful  than  those  of  the  Japanese. 
Th(i  only  resting-point  in  this  mass  of  con- 
tratliction  is,  that,  though  the  girls  incur  no 
shame  for  the  course  of  life  into  which  they 
have  been  sold,  the  keepers  of  the  tea-houses 


arc  lonkcd  upon  aa  utterly  iofamous,'and  no 
one  of  riispectability  will  associate  with 
thoin. 

That  tlic  men  should  resort  to  such  places 
is  no  m:itt<ir  of  surjirisi',  but  that  they  snould 
be  accnmpaniei]  by  their  n'ivcs  is  rather  rc- 
mnrkabli!. 

Sometimes  the  husbands  prefer  to  go  with- 
out thuir  wives, and  iu  that  case  the  ladies  are 
ajit  to  resKiit  the  ncgh'cL  The  accomjmny- 
ing  illustration  is  copied  from  a  Japanese 
book  in  my  collection,  and  is  a  good  exam- 1 
pie  of  the  liumoi'ous  power  which  a  Japanese  ■ 
artist  can  put  into  his  work.  The  engraving 
tells  its  own  storv.  Two  husbaiuls  are  gi>ing 
off  together,  and  are  cauglit  by  their  wives. 
Tlie  (lifFiiient  usiiri'ssiona  tlirown  into  the 
fhces  and  action  of  llic  truants  are  ad mira})ty 
Ijiven, — the  3ur])risc  and  horror  of  tlie  one, 
who  has  evidfiitty  allowed  his  wife  to  be 
ruler  iu  the  house,  and  the  dogged  determi- 
nation of  the  other  to  getaway, arc  rendered 
with  such  force  that  no  European  arUst 
could  surpass  the  effect 


a  square  bowl  closed  by  a  lid.  Th 
tains  India  ink,  and  into  thi-  I 
the  pen  is  passed.  When  net  in 
ia  slipped  into  the  stem,  and  thi- 
and  ke|>t  down  by  twisting  ovf  r  i 
which  hangs  from  the  end  ■>! 
and  which  is  decorated  wiiii 
agate. 

One  reason  for  the  excclli-n 
anese  art  is,  that  the  artists,  ins:, 
ing  from  each  other,  invariably ; 
lor  their  models.  They  have  n 
as  we  do,  hut  the  great  object  u 
lessors  is  to  teach  their  pupils 
duce  the  greatest  effect  with  thf : 
Book  aft^T  book  may  be  sei'U  ci 
with  studies  for  the  guidance  oi 
artists,  in  which  the  master  t; 
various  scenes  with  as  few  lines 
Que  of  these  books  is  cnlin'lv 
studies  of  falling  rain,  and,  mo 
the  subject  may  seem,  no  two  di 
in  the  least  alike,  aud  a  Bep,ira[i 
ble  character  is  given  to  each  s. 


CAPTUEB  OF  TliE  TBUANTH. 


We  cannot  lake  leave  of  this  remarkable 
people  without  a  few  remarks  uiwu  the 
state  of  art  among  them,  Tlie  Japanese  are 
evidently  an  art-loving  people.  Fond  as 
they  are  of  the  grotesque  in  art,  they  are 
capable  of  appreciating  its  highest  quali- 
tii:s;  and,  indeed,  a  Japanese  workman  can 
scan;ety  make  any  article  of  ordinary  use 
without  prrxluciiig  some  agreeable  combina- 
tion of  lines  iu  color. 

Even  till'  pen,  or  rather  the  brush,  with 
which  they  writ<'  is  enclosed  in  an  ingenious 
and  decidedly  artistic  case.  The  case  Is  made 
of  bronze,  and  cunaisla  of  a  hollow  stem  and 


other  book  has  nothing  hut  ' 
landscape  scenery,  whili:  some  i 
iHled  with  grass-lSlades,  some  ben 
wind, others  beaten  down  byraja 
nourishing  boldly  upright  Tha 
another  favoriti'  subject;  and  m 
the  Japanese  priKc  the  skill  diq 
master,  that  they  will  oill«n  pn 
high  price  a  piece  of  paper  with 
it  but  a  few  strokes  of  the  bm 
mony  of  the  composition  and  the 
the  "different  lines  of  beauty  I 
oughly  appreciated  by  an  onistie 
Studying  aa  thu  Japanese  do  Id 
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re,  they  are  marvellously  apt  at  ex- 

^ attitude,  whether  of  niaa,  oeast,  or 
ley  never  have  any  difficulty  in 
ig  uf  tho  arms  of  their  figures,  and, 
ter  wliat  may  be  the  actioa,  there  ia 
au  CASH  alKiut  it  which  betrays  the 
ImntI  cvcu  in  the  rudest  figures. 
iiviu";  objects  the  crane  appears  to 
pccial  favorite  of  the  Japanese,  its 
ity  being  shared,  though  not  equalled, 
itork  and  the  heron. 
•-  birds  are  protected  both  by  law  and 
opinion,  and  in  consequence  are  so 
at  the  native  artists  have  abundant 
■titles  of  studying  their  attitudes, 
they  do  with  a  patient  love  for  the 
that  is  almost  Deyond  praise.  No 
s  BO  frequently  introduced  in  Jap- 
rt  03  the  crane,  and  so  thoroughly  it 
.  understood,  that  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
flof]  In  all  the  figures  of  cranes. 
:  cast  in  bronze,  drawn  on  paper,  oi 
id  and  painted  on  articles  of  furnl- 

0  specimens  in  which  the  attitude  is 
the  same.  With  us,  even  the  pro- 
J  animal  painters  are  apt  to  take  a 
>r  two,  and  copy  tliem  over  and  over 
ften  repeating  errors  an  well  as  ex- 
«,  while  the  Japanese  artist  has  too 
s  a  love  for  his  subject  to  descend  to 
h  course.  Da^'  by  day  he  studies  hia 
nodels.  Alls  his  book  with  sketches 
spidly,  but  truly,  and  so  has  always 

1  a  supply  of  genuine  and  original 
«.  In  order  to  show  how  admirably 
anese  artist  can  represent  the  crane, 
introduced  below  drawings  of  some 
il    specimens    in  Sir  Hope  Grant's 


The  reader  cannot  fail  to  perccivt'  the 
consummate  knowledge  of  the  bird  which  is 
displayed  in  these  figures,  while  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  work  and  the  delicate  finish  of 
the  detail  are  almost  beyond  praise.  Nothing 
can  be  more  true  to  nature  than  the  three 
attitudes  there  shown.  In  one  Case,  the  bird 
stands  upright  and  contemplative  on  one 
leg,  after  tlie  manner  of  lis  kind.  In  (he 
second  instance,  the  bird  is  standing  on  a 
tortoise,  and,  as  the  neck  is  thrown  into 
action,  both  legs  are  used  for  support.  Tlicn, 
in  the  Hying  oird,  whose  body  serves  as  a 
censer,  the  attitude  of  the  outspread  wings 
and  outstretched  legs  is  just  as  true  to 
TiatiiTB  aa  the  others,  all  the  attitudes  having 
been  undoubtedly  taken  from  nature. 

The  porcelain  of  the  Japanese  is  singularlr 
beautiful,  and  sometimes  is  adorned  witi 
ornamenta  which  may  be  reckoned  under 
the  head  of  "  conceits."  For  instance,  a  cup 
irill  be  adorned  with  a  representation  or 
pleasure  boats  on  the  river.  With  a  needle 
the  tiny  windows  of  the  boats  can  be  raised, 
when  a' party  of  Iwlics  and  gentlemen  drink- 
ing tea  are  discovered  inside  (be  boat 
Sometimes  a  little  tortoise  mity  be  seen 
reposing  quietly  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup, 
until  the  hot  tea  is  poured  into  it,  when  the 
creature  rises  to  the  surface,  shaking  its 
head  and  kicking  with  its  legs  as  if  in  pain 
from  the  hot  liquid. 

In  Japanese  pictures  certain  cunous 
flgiires  nu^  be  seen,  looking  as  if  human 
beings  had  been  wrapped  in  a  bundle  of 
rushes.  This  strange  co.stume  is  the  snow- 
cloak  of  the  onlinary  Japanese.  For  mere 
r.iin  file  Japanese  generally  wear  a  sort  of 
overcoat  made  of  oiled  paper,  very  thin. 
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nearly  transparent,  and  very  efficient,  though 
it  is  easily  torn.  But  when  a  snow-storm 
comes  on,  the  Japanese  endues  another  gar- 
ment, which  is  made  in  a  way  equally  sim- 
ple and  effective. 

A  sort  of  skeleton  is  made  of  network,  the 
meshes  being  about  two  inches  in  diameter. 
Upon  each  point  of  the  mesh  is  tied  a  bunch 
01  vegetable  fibre,  like  very  fine  grass,  the 
bundles  being  about  as  thick  as  an  ordinary 
pencil  where  they  are  tied,  and  spreading 
toward  the  ends.  The  garment  thus  made 
is  exceedingly  light,  and  answers  its  purpose 
in  the  most  admirable  manner.  The  bunches 
of  fibres  overlapping  each  other  like  the 
tiles  of  a  house,  keep  the  snow  far  from  the 
body,  while  any  snow  that  may  melt  simplv 
runs  along  the  fibres  and  drops  to  the  ground. 
To  wet  this  snow  cloak  through  is  almost 
impossible,  even  the  jet  of  a  garden  engine 
having  little  effect  upon  it  except  when 
quite  close,  while  no  amount  of  snow  would 
be  able  to  force  a  drop  of  water  through  the 
loose  texture  of  the  materiaJ. 


The  Japanese  silks  have  long  \m 
brated,  but  there  is  one  kiud  of 
scarcely  any  tiling  is  known  in  Es 
During  Lord  Elgin's  missioo  to  h 
number  of  rolls  of  silk  were  hnxa 
the  members  of  the  embassy.  Tbt:ji 
in  strips  about  three  yards  Ions;  auii  <i\ 
so  that  they  seemed  to  be  uselesei.  Tb 
pened,  however,  to  be  exceeUin>^ly  v 
m  fact,  absolutely  priceless,  as  du 
could  buv  them.  They  were  made 
iled  nobles,  who  were  puTiishttl  L 
sent  to  the  island  of  Fatsizio,  vlu 
spend  their  time  in  making  thirr^i; 
silks.  No  one  below  a  certain  rai 
lowed  to  wear  the  silk  which  k 
woven  by  noble  fingers,  or  even  to 
fabric  in  the  house,  and  in  couseqa 
a  piece  ever  even  found  its  wg; 
shops. 

The  subjecc  of  Japanese  art  is 
terestins,  but  we  must  now  clow 
tice,  ana  proceed  to  the  conuderstio 
em  Japan. 
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1871  the  entire  power  of  the  Empire 
Lpfin  has  been  centred  at  the  capital, 
formerly  called  Yedo.  Japan  has 
toned  its  isolation,  thrown  oi^en  its  doors 
iignera,  and  has  clainieil  and  attained 
Ion  to  the  community  of  civilized  na- 
This  sacrifice  of  jmst  pi-ojiidices  in 
b  of  foreigner  was  accomjianied  by  an 
liate  and  immense  cluingo  in  domestic 
and  institutions,  and  customs  and  hab- 
lerwent  a  mai-vellous  chan^.  The 
fieibric  of  feudalism  was  oveithrown. 
Didmios,  long  the  real  rulers  of  the 
were  degraded.  Their  immense 
of  thousands  of  men-at-arms  were 
to  a  few  attendants,  and  their  enor- 
rerenues  were  turned  into  the  public 
the  government  pensioning  tliese 
at  the  rate  of  one-tenth  their  foimer 
The  Mikado  laid  aside  his  mystery, 
now  appears  in  public  with  less  pomp 
many  Euroi^ean  sovereigns.  Unprece- 
""  1ifa«rt7  obtains.    There  is  perfect  fi*ee- 


These  mighty  changes  and  remarkable  re- 
forms, which,  in  other  countries,  are  Uie 
work  of  generations,  sometimes  at  the  cost 
of  countless  lives  and  untold  treasure,  were 
effected  here  within  a  decade.  Japan  made 
more  progi'css  in  ten  years  than  it  liad  done 
in  Uie  preceding  ten  centuries.  It  was  a 
swift  yet  sure  advance  from  semi-barbarism 
to  the  most  complete  civilization  at  a  sinjgla 
stride.  There  is  nothing  more  wonderfulin 
tlie  whole  histoiy  of  nations  of  the  eaith. 

More  than  any  other  Asiatic  race,  tlie  Jap- 
anese natumlly  resemble  Europeans  in  their 
active  and  vigorous  mental  characteristics. 
They  leai*n  easily  and  rapidly,  are  eac^ei*  for 
instruction,  and  show  great  aptitude  in  ac- 
quiring European  information  and  languages. 
Among  the  higher  chisses,  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  classics  are  now  giving  place  to 
foreign  books.  The  Japanc^se  are  fond  of 
militaiy  life,  and  make  excellent  soldiers. 
Tlieir  anny  is  now  organized  on  tlie  Fi-ench 


model,  and  can  bring  i(X),000  well-disciplined 

to  foreign  tnivel  throughout  tlie  empire,    men  into  the  field.    Their  navy  is  moilelled  on 

patrols  and  armed  guard-posts  are    the  English  system,  and  makes  a  formidable 


Sword-wearing  by  the  nobles  is 
Privileges  formerly  denied  to  the 
classes,  such  as  riding  in  die  highways, 
jWemting  certain  clothes,  are  now  freely 
Ssvere  social  bans  resting  upon 
tanners,  leather-workers,  and  oth- 
r^tfbcee  avocations  bring  them  in  contact 
^tfle  skiiiB  and  carcasses  of  animals,  have 
removed.    Intellectual  as  well  as  per- 
liberty  is  fostered.    Education  is  en- 
sd.    The  native  pi*ess  is  allowed  the 
latitade.      The   nobility    lias    been 
down,  the  common  classes  raised  up, 
the  whole  people,  politically  at  least, 
ffrm  been  pat  upon  a  level. 


(i4e7) 


show  of  ii*onclads,  men-of-war,  and  gunboats; 
and  school-shii)s  are  common.  Within  a 
brief  period  tliis  enterprising  people  have  put 
themselves  in  condition  to  compare  with  and 
com|)ete  with  other  nations. 

The  change  in  tlie  habits,  customs,  and 
daily  life  of  all  classes  has  been  as  sudden  ak 
it  is  complete.  The  native  costume  is  to  a 
great  degree  abtmdoned,  and  European 
clothes  are  now  common.  Even  court  coa- 
tumes  are  now  laid  aside,  and  dress  coats, 
pantaloo^,  white  neckties,  and  gloves,  with 
all  the  latest  Paris  or  New  York  accompani- 
ments and  fashions,  make  up  the  Japanese 
gentleman^s  evening  and  dinner  diesa.    '^^V 
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ther  the  emperor,  nor  nobles,  nor  women 
above  twenty  years  old,  now  black  their  teeth 
with  a  mixture  of  galls  and  powdered  iron, 
as  they  used  to  do.  Shaving  off  the  eye- 
brows of  maiTied  women  is  now  abandoned. 
Hundreds  of  old  fiishions  are  in  disuse.  An- 
cient habits  and  customs  of  all  kinds  are 
completely  changetl. 

The  people  are  exceedingly  neat  in  their 
houses,  habits,  persons,  and  clotliin^.  All 
classes  and  a^es,  of  both  sexes,  batlie  daily  in 
hot  water.  Public  bath-houses  are  common 
in  every  street,  and  a  bath  costs  onlv  a  half- 
cent.  The  Ja^)anese  are  pleasure-loving,  fond 
of  feasts,  music,  and  dancing,  and  are  great 
patrons  of  the  tlicatre.  Actors  are  considered 
a  low  class,  but  the  best  of  tliem  get  $1,000 
salary  for  a  season.  Industry  is  chai'acteris- 
tic  and  univereal.  Young  women  are  scru- 
pulously taught  the  duties  of  a  wife,  house- 
keeper, and  mother.  She  must  obey  her 
parents  when  a  child,  her  husband  when  a 
wife,  and  her  eldest  son  when  a  widow. 
Prostitution  is  legalized,  but  is  confined  to 
eeilain  quarters  of  tlie  city,  and  is  under 
strict  governmentiil  inspection.  Women  bind 
tJiemselves  to  the  profession,  and  as  they  are 
taught  music  and  other  accomplishments, 
and  are  better  educated,  they  often  marry 
better  than  the  mass  of  women  do.  Polite- 
ness is  universal.  Even  among  the  lowest 
classes  mutual  courtesy  is  observed.  The 
Ja{)anese  make  no  distinction  between  polite- 
ness and  morals,  and  cheating,  lying,  and  so 
forth,  are  imixjlite.  They  are  "wonderfully 
ingenious  workera  in  metal.  Their  manu- 
factures of  pai)er  of  all  kinds,  from  wall 
hangings  to  napkins,  is  marvellous,  Their 
lacquer-work  excels  that  of  any  other  nation, 
and  their  bronzes  surpass  all  others  in  supe- 
rior finish  and  fineness  of  metal.  Their  ag- 
riculture is  conducted  with  gi*eat  skill.  Their 
principal  grain  is  rice  of  a  superior  quality, 
which  is  now  exix)rted.  Next  comes  tea, 
and  since  the  opening  of  the  country,  an  im- 
mense number  of  new  plantations  have  been 
stiirted.  In  landscape  and  ornamental  gar- 
dening they  display  extraoixlinary  taste,  and 
they  have  the  art  of  dwarfing  as  well  as  en- 
larging fruits,  vogetjibles,  and  Howera.  Their 
porcelain  has  attained  a  world-wide  celebrity. 
Trade  throughout  the  empire  is  active  and 
constant.  The  hotels  are  good  and  the  roads 
exci^llont. 

To  this  native  skill  and  ingenuity  are  now 
Joined  the  greatest  avidity  and  aptitude  for 
imitating  foreign  productions,  and  almost  all 
kinds  of  European  and  American  goods  are 
now  manufactured  in  Tokio.  They  make 
iron  and  brass  cannon,  breech-loading  rifles, 
gunpowder,  percussion  caps,  and  all  the  mod- 
em munitions  of  war.    Every  variety  of  cot- 


ton and  silk  goods  are  made,  and  silkworms* 
eggs  are  an  important  export.  In  Tokio, 
which  is  the  commercial  as  well  as  the  polit- 
ical and  literary  capital,  whole  streets  of 
shops  are  filled  with  foreign  articles,  or  the 
cheaper  imitations  by  native  manufacturers. 
Clocks,  looking-glasses,  books,  boots,  shoes, 
brushes,  combs,  cooking-stoves,  rcadv-made 
clothing,  canned  fruit,  condensed  milk,  Yan- 
kee notions,  and  all  sorts  of  goods,  find  a 
ready  sale.  In  the  houses  of  the  better  and 
middle  classes,  pianos,  sewing-niaclu:ies,  ba- 
rometera,  thennometers,  foreign  furniture, 
petroleum  lam^js,  maps,  globes,  engravin;!?. 
and  clocks  are  found.  Watches  are  verr 
commonly  carried.  The  people  are  very  fani 
of  reading,  and  literally  •*  circulating  "  libra- 
ries are  carried  on  men's  backs  from  house  to 
house.  The  use  of  the  French  and  EnorIi5h 
languages  among  the  educated  is  becoming 
common,  and  news^xapers  in  lx>th  are  printi^ 
in  Tokio.  The  two  religions  of  tlie  Jaixinese 
are  Shintoism  and  Buddhism,  the  foi-mer  of 
which  teaches  that  the  chief  emi  is  happiness 
in  this  life.  All  religions  are  tolenited;  tliere 
are  several  Christian  churches ;  and  the  Sew 
Testament  has  been  translated  into  .lapanese. 

All  these  advances  are  the  work  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which  openeii  Ja|)an  to  foreign,  and 
especially  to  American  iufluencejj.  Ameri- 
cans hold  the  highest  ofllces  given  to  foreign- 
ers in  the  state,  treasuiy,  educational,  and 
emigration  departments.  This  has  le<l  to  llie 
introduction  of  American  agi'icultunil  and 
other  machines  and  tools,  and  to  the  sending 
of  Ja])anese  students  to  American  schotJs 
and  colleges.  The  i)ostal  service  is  based  on 
the  United  States  system.  All  tlic  old  pold 
and  silver  has  been  called  in,  and  new  milled 
coins  substituted.  Copper  coinage  dates  from 
1874.  The  Imperial  University  has  three 
departments,  English,  Frencli,  and  Germant 
with  25  foreign  professors  and  tJOO  students. 
It  also  has  in  connection  with  it  a  medical 
college.  The  national  educational  scheme 
includes  8  universities,  32  high  .schools,  Sj6 
grammar  schools,  and  55,000  primary  schools. 
Railroads  connect  the  principal  eitit^.  There 
are  18  light-houses  of  the  finest  kind  on  tbe 
coast,  with  a  complete  system  of  buoys  and 
beacons.  A  telegi^aph  line  with  numeroos 
branches  runs  from  Nagasaki  to  Tokio,  aiui 
the  capital  connects  wiUi  San  Francisco,  tia 
Asia  and  Euroije.  The  railway,  lighthouse, 
telegraphic,  and  mining  bureaus  are  nndff 
tlie  immediate  charge  of  foreign  experts,  wiA 
native  assistants.  The  coastwise  trade  ii 
carried  by  foreign  steamships. 

The  sudden  and  complete  converskm  of 
Japan  to  Western  civilization  was  almoit 
miraculous. 
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Le  empire  of  Siam,  and  its  dependent 
oms,  Laos  and  Cambodia,  wo  11  nd  the 
iple  of  the  duplex  rule  whicli  we  have 
\y  seen  existing  in  Japan,  though  in 
cases  the  distinction  between  the  two 
is  merely  one  of  dignity,  and  has  noth- 
»  do  with  the  secular  and  spiritual  ele- 
as  in  Japan.  In  Siam,  the  two  kings 
ostly  near  relations,  and  often  broth- 
ind  sometimes,  though  by  no  means  as 
,  the  Second  King  becomes  First  King 
,e  death  of  his  superior.  Practically, 
hole  of  the  royal  power  is  vested  in 
rst  King,  the  secondary  ruler  being. 
igh  enjoying  royal  rank,  nothing  more 
the  first  subject  in  the  land. 
Z^hina  and  ./apan,  the  personal  charac- 
'  the  king  seems  to  exercise  but  little 
nee  over  the  people.  This  is  not  the 
with  Siam,  in  which  country  the  in- 
5e  of  the  king  pervades  the  whole  of 
salm,  and  is  of  infinite  importance  for 
or  evil.  The  Siamese  have  been  very 
late  in  the  king  who  lately  held  the 
Throne.  As  is  the  custom  with  the 
ssc  kings,  he  spent  a  series  of  years  in 
Idhist  monastery,  secluding  himself  from 
ciety,  even  from  that  of  his  own  chil- 
liuring  twenty-seven  years  he  de- 
himseli  to  the  studies  which  he 
fht  would  fit  him  for  his  f\iture  office; 
fhen  he  mounted  the  throne  in  1851, 
;  then  about  forty-seven  years  of  age, 
tonished  every  one  by  his  learning.  He 
aade  himself  master  of  the  history  and 
raphy  of  his  own  country;  he  was  good 


enough  astronomer  to  calculate  eclipses,  and 
determine  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a 
place.  He  could  speak  and  write  English  so 
well,  that  he  was  a  valued  contributor  to  the 
scientific  journals  of  Hong  Kong,  and,  on 
account  of  his  writmgs,  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Asiatic  Society.  He  was  a  fair 
Latin  and  French  scholar,  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  various  dialects  of 
Siam  and  Indo-China,  and  was  also  learned 
in  Sanscrit,  a  language  of  which  he  was  very 
fond. 

He  was  always  desirous  of  attracting  to  him 
any  English  people  who  could  give  him  in- 
struction, and  showed  his  preference  for 
Great  Britain  by  invariably  wearing  a  Glen- 
gary  cap,  except  on  occasions  of  ceremony, 
when  he  had  to  wear  the  heavy  national 
crow^n;  and,  strange  to  say,  to  judge  from 
several  photographic  portraits  of  the  King 
in  various  costumes,  the  Glengary  cap  suits 
his  countenance  better  than  any  other  head- 
dress. The  full  Siamese  name  of  the  King 
was  Phra  Chomklau  chau  yu  hua;  hut  the 
Sanscrit  form,  which  he  always  used,  was 
Somdetch  PhraParamendra  Mana  Mon<^kut 
He  generally  signed  his  name  as  S.  P.  P.  M. 
Mongkut  His  name  before  he  came  to  the 
throne  was  Chau  Fa  Yai.  The  death  of  this 
wise  ruler  and  accomplished  gentleman 
w^as  a  very  severe  loss  to  Siam,  and  was  felt 
even  amon^  the  scientific  societies  of  Europe. 

A  portrait  of  this  remarkable  man  is  given 
on  tne  1469th  page,  dressed  in  Hie  cos- 
tume which  he  usually  wore.  The  Glen- 
gary cap  gives  a  cunoual^  '&>x^s<^^asd^^ 
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look  to  his  face;  but  as,  contrary  to  the  habit 
of  the  bare-lieaded  Siamese,  he  const autlv 
wore  it,  he  is  drawn  with  it  upon  his  head. 
I  possess  portraits  of  him  in  several  dresses, 
but  tliat  whicli  he  generally  wore  is  selected 
as  bein,:^  the  most  characteristic  of  tlie  man. 

His  brother,  Chau  Fa  Noi,  was  by  univer- 
8.1I  consent  made  the  Second  King,  or  Wan- 
qua.  When  he  received  the  crown,  he  took 
tiie  namo  of  Somdetch  Pin  Klau  Chau  yu 
hua.  The  choice  was  in  both  cases  an  ex- 
Ci?llent  one,  the  brothers  resembling  each 
othi'r  in  their  love  of  literature,  and  their 
anxiety  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their 
pooplfiby  the  arts  of  peace,  ami  not  of  war. 

Wo  will  now  turn  to  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  Siam.;se. 

Th;;y  are  rather  small,  but  well  propor- 
tioned, and  their  color  is  a  warm  olive.  The 
hair  of  the  men  is  shaved,  except  a  tuft 
upon  the  top  of  the  head,  which  is  kept 
rather  short;  and  the  hair  being  black  and 
coarse,  the  tuft  looks  as  if  a  short  brush 
h!id  been  stuck  on  the  head.  According 
to  Siamese  ideas,,  the  tuft  resembles  the 
closed  lotus  flower.  This  tuft  is  held  in  the 
highest  esteem;  and  for  any  one  even  to 
give  indications  of  approaching  the  head- 
tuft  Oi*  a  great  man,  is  considered  either  as 
a  deadly  insult  or  a  mark  of  utter  ignorance 
of  m.inners.  Wlujn  a  young  Siamesw  eonies 
of  ag.*,  the  head-tuft  is  shaved  with  gri;at 
coreuDuies,  the  relations  being  called  to- 
gctli;;r,  priests  being  invited  to  recite  pray- 
ers an  I  wa:(h  the  head  of  the  youug  man, 
an:.l  all  the  family  resources  being  drawn 
upon  for  the  feast.  The  exact  moment  of  the 
sh.iviir^  is  announced  by  a  musket  shot. 
Afti.»r  the  tuft  is  removed,  the  lad  is  sent  to 
thj  p.igod.is  to  be  taught  by  th(j  priests,  and 
miny  of  them  never  leave  these  quiet  re- 
treats, but  enter  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
priesliiooJ. 

Even  the  women  wear  the  hair-tuft,  but 
in  th-iir  c:ise  the  hair  is  allowed  to  grow  U> 
a  greater  length,  and  is  careful  1\'  oiled  and 
ten  led.  The  woman^s  head- tuft  is  said  to 
rei)rosent  the  lotus  flower  opened.  The 
hea  1  is  seldom  covered,  the  cap  worn  by 
King  S.  Phra  Mongkut  being  quite  an  ex- 
ceptional instance.  As  for  clothing,  the 
Siamese  care  but  little  for  it,  though  the 
great  people  wear  the  most  costly  robes  on 
state  occasions.  But  even  the  highest  man- 
darins content  themselves  during  the  warmer 
months  of  the  year  with  the  single  garment 
called  the  Pa-nun^.  This  is  a  wide  strip  of 
strong  Indian  chmts,  generally  having  a 
pattern  of  stars  upon  a  ground  of  dark  blue, 
green,  red  or  chocolate.  "When  worn,  "  the 
Siamese  place  the  middle  of  this,  when 
opcnetl,  to  the  small  of  the  back,  bringing 
the  two  ends  round  the  body  before,  and 
the  upper  edges,  being  twisted  together,  arc 
tucked  in  between  the  body  ana  the  cloth. 
The  part  hanging  is  fblded  in  large  plaits, 
passed  between  me  legs,  and  tuc&d  m  be- 


hind as  before.^'    (See  Bowring's  "  EHngdom 
and  People  of  Siam.") 

Sometimes  the  men  have  a  white  doth 
hanging  loosely  over  their  shoulders,  and  oc- 
ciisionally  throw  it  over  their  heads.  When 
walking  in  the  open  air,  a  bruad  palm-leaf 
hat  is  used  to  keep  off  the  sunbeams,  and  is 
worn  by  both  sexes  alike. 

There  is  verv  little  diiference  in  the  dross 
of  the  sexes.  When  very  young,  girls  wear 
a  light  and  airy  costume  of  turmeric  ]iow- 
der,  which  gives  them  a  rich  yellow  hue, 
and  imparts  its  color  to  everything  wlih 
which  they  come  in  contact  ifp  to  the  a^« 
of  ten  or  eleven,  they  generally  wear  a 
slight  i^old  or  silver  stnng  round  the  wai.ot, 
from  tlie  centre  of  Avhich  depends  a  ht-art- 
shaped  piece  of  the  simic  metal,  and.  whi-a 
they  reach  adult  years,  they  assume  the  reg- 
ular woman's  dress.  This  consists  of  tlie 
chintz  or  figured  silk  wrapper,  which.  li.»w- 
ever,  falls  little  below  the  knees,  and  a  piei-j 
of  lighter  stuff  thrown  over  one  8hoiiM«r 
and  under  the  other.  This  hitter  artiol-.-  t-f 
dress  is,  however,  of  little  importance,  ami. 
even  when  used,  it  often  falls  off  the  slmiil- 
der,  and  is  not  replaced.  Even  the  Qi:i  en 
of  Siam,  when  in  state  dress,  wears  noiliin^ 
but  these  two  garments.  As  a  rule,  th'.-  I'l  <i 
are  bare,  embroidered  slippers  being  uuk 
oci^asionally  used  by  great  people. 

The  appearance  of  the  king  in  his  rf»\-al 
rol)es  may  be  seen  from  the  portrait  of  a  eel- 
t^brated  ac^tress  on  the  next  page.  In  Siniiu 
as  in  China,  the  actors  arc  drcs.scd  in  the 
most  magnificent  style,  and  wear  cosiuiiit^ 
made  on  the  pattern  of  those  worn  by  roy- 
alty. To  all  appearance,  they  arc  quitf  as 
splendid  as  the  real  dresses,  lor  gilding  t*an 
be  made  to  look  quite  as  well  as  solid  g-^M. 
and  sham  jewels  can  be  made  largi"*  and 
more  gorgeous  than  real  gems.  The  reautr 
will  notice  that  upon  the  fingers  the  actros« 
wears  inordinately  lon^  nail-preservers, 
which  are  considered  as  indicating  that  the 
nails  beneath  arc  of  a  proportionate  lenirth. 

The  actoVs  in  the  king-s  theatre  are  all  his 
own  women,  of  whom  ne  has  some  six  or 
seven  hundred,  together  with  an  average  of 
five  attendants  to  each  woman.    No  mnip  is 
allowed  to  enter  this  departraent  of  the 
palace,  which  is  presided  over  by  ladies 
chosen  from  the    noblest  families'  in  the 
land.    These  plays  are  all  in  dumb  show, 
accompanied  by  music,  which  in  Siam  is  of 
a  mucn  sweeter  character  than  is  usual  in 
that  part  of  the  world.    Besides  the  chief 
actors,  at  least  a  hundred  attendants  assist 
in  the  play,  all  being  magnificently  attired 
The  play  is  continued  (Mainfinitwn.    When 
any  of  the  spectators  become  wearied,  ther 
retire  for  a  while,  and  then  return,  and  it  is 
thought  a  compliment  to  the  principal  gue^t 
to  asK  him  the  hour  at  which  he  would  Iik« 
the  play  to  be  stopped. 

The  veritable  crown  is  shaped  much  like 
the  mock  onuunents  of  the  actress^   Tin 
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King  brought  for  the  inspection  of  Sir  J. 
Bowring  the  crown  used  at  his  coronation. 
It  is  very  heavy,  weighing  about  four 
pounds,  and  is  of  enormous  value,  being 
covered  with  valuable  diamonds,  that  which 
terminates  the  peak  being  of  very  great 
size  and  splendor.  The  King  also  exhibited 
the  sword  of  state,  with  its  golden  scabbard 
covered  with  jewels.  When  the  sword  is 
drawn,  it  is  seen  to  be  double,  one  blade  be- 
ing inserted  into  the  other,  as  into  a  second 
8heath.  The  inner  blade  is  of  steel,  and  the 
out«r  of  a  softer  metal.  The  handle  is  of 
wood,  and,  like  the  sheath,  is  profusely 
adorned  with  jewels. 

The  Siamese  are  among  the  most  cere- 
monious people,  and  in  this  respect  equal, 
even  if  they  do  not  surpass,  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese.  Their  very  language  is  a 
series  of  forms,  l)y  which  persons  ot  differ- 
ent rank  address  each  other;  and,  although 
there  may  be  no  distinction  of  dress  be- 
tween a  nobleman  and  a  peasant,  the  differ- 
ence of  rank  is  marked  far  more  strongly 
than  could  be  done  by  mere  dress.  It  is 
an  essential  point  of  etiquette,  for  example, 
that  th(^  person  of  inferior  rank  should  al- 
ways keep  his  head  below  that  of  his  supe- 
rior, • 

Should  a  man  of  low  degree  meet  a  noble- 
man, the  former  will  stoop  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  or  forty  yards,  sink  on  his  knees  as 
his  superior  approaches,  and  finallv  pros- 
trate himself  on  his  face.  Should  he  wish 
to  present  anything  to  his  superior,  he  must 
do  so  by  pushing  it  along  the  ground, 
and,  indoecl,  must  carry  out  in  appearance 
the  formal  mode  of  address  in  wliich  he 
likens  himself  to  a  worm.  Just  as  the 
peasants  grovel  before  the  nobles,  so  do  the 
nobles  boibrethe  king;  and  if  either  of  them 
has  a  petition  to  offer,  he  must  put  it  in  a  jar, 
and  so  crawl  and  push  it  along  the  ground 
as  humbly  as  if  he  were  a  mere  peasant 
Siamese  artists  are  fond  of  depicting  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  approaching  a  superior,  and 
never  forget  to  indicate  tlie  great  man  by 
two  points.  In  the  first  place,  he  sits  erect, 
while  the  others  crouch;  and,  in  the  second, 
he  leans  on  his  left  arm,  and  bends  the  left 
elbow  inward.    This  most  strange  and  un- 

fraceful  attitude  is  a  mark  of  high  birth  and 
reeding,  the  children  of  both  sexes  being 
trained  to  reverse  the  elbow-joint  at  a  very 
early  age. 

As  may  be  expected  from  the  progress  of 
civilization,  the  Siamese  have  a  tolerably 
complete  code  of  laws,  which  are  adminis- 
tered by  regularly  appointed  officers.  The 
laws  are  rather  severe,  though  not  much 
more  so  than  were  our  own  a  century  ago. 
Murder,  for  example,  is  punished  with  death ; 
and  in  ever^  case  of  murder  or  suicide,  the 
houses  withm  a  circle  of  eighty  yards  from 
the  spot  on  which  the  crime  was  committed 
are  considered  responsible,  and  fined  heavily. 
This  curious  law  forces  the  people  to  be  very 


cautious  with  regard  to  quarrels,  and  to  check 
them  before  the  two  antagonists  become 
sufficiently  irritated  to  seek  each  other's  life. 
This  respect  for  human  life  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  utter  indifference  with  which  it  is 
regarded  in  China  and  Janan. 

Cobles  of  very  high  rauK  are  exempt  from 
capital  punishment  in  one  way,  t.  e.  their 
blood  may  not  be  shed;  but,  if  guilty  of  a 
capital  offence,  they  are  put  into  sacks,  and 
beaten  to  death  with  clubs  made  of  sandal 
wood.  Some  punishments  are  meant  to 
inflict  ignominy.  Such,  for  example,  is  that 
of  a  bonze,  or  priest,  who  is  detected  in 
breaking  his  vow  of  chastity.  lie  is  taken 
to  a  public  place,  stripped  of  his  sacred  yellow 
robe,  flogged  until  the  blood  streams  down 
his  back,  and  then  kept  in  the  king's  stiibles 
for  the  rest  of  his  lite,  employed  m  cutting 
grass  for  the  elephants. 

Another  similar  punishment  is  inflicted  on 
laymen.  A  cangue  is  fastened  round  his 
neck,  his  hands  and  wrists  are  chained,  and 
he  is  taken  round  the  city,  preceded  by  drums 
and  cymbals.  The  worst  part  of  the  punish- 
ment is,  that  he  is  compelled  to  proclaim  his 
crime  aloud  as  he  passes  through  the  streets; 
and  if  he  ceases  to  do  so,  or  drops  his  voice, 
he  is  beaten  severely  with  the  flat  of  a  sword. 
Prisoners  are  mostly  employed  on  public 
works,  and  at  night  they  are  all  fastened 
together  with  one  long  chain. 

Of  the  religion  of  the  Siamese  it  is  im- 
possible to  treat,  because  Buddhism  is  far 
too  wide  and  intricate  a  subject  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  few  pages.  There  is,  however, 
one  modification  of  this  religion  which  must 
be  mentioned;  namely,  the  divine  honors 
paid  to  the  White  Elephant 

By  the  Siamese,  tlicse  animals  are  thought 
to  be  the  incarnations  of  some  fhture  Buddha, 
and  are  accordingly  viewed  with  the  deepest 
respect  Tlie  fortunate  man  who  captures  a 
white  elephant  sends  the  news  to  the  capital, 
and  in  return  for  the  auspicious  news  Is 
thenceforth  Areed,  with  his  posterity,  from 
all  taxation  and  liability  to  military  service. 
A  road  is  cut  througli  tne  forest,  and  a  mag- 
nificent  raft  is  built  on  the  Meinam  River, 
for  the  reception  of  the  sacred  animal.  When 
the  elephant  reaches  the  rafl,  he  is  taken  on 
board  under  a  splendid  canopy,  and  kept  in 
good  temper  by  gifts  of  cakes  and  sweet- 
meats. Meanwhile,  a  noble  of  the  highest 
rank,  sometimes  even  the  First  King  liim- 
self,  goes  in  a  state  barge  to  meet  the  elephant, 
accompanied  by  a  host  of  boats  with  flags 
and  music,  and  escorts  the  sacred  animal  to 
the  capital,  each  boat  trying  to  attach  a  rope 
to  the  raft  When  arrived,  the  animal  is 
taken  to  the  palace,  when  he  receives  some 
lofty  title,  and  is  then  led  to  the  magnificent 
house  prepared  for  him,  where,  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  he  is  petted  and  pampered  and  has 
everything  his  own  way,  the  xing  himself 
deeming  it  an  honor  if  the  sacred  beast  will 
condescend  to  feed  out  of  his  hand.    On  tha- 
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head  of  &e  elephant  is  placed  a  royal  crown, 
his  tusks  are  encircled  with  precious  rings, 
and  a  royal  umbrella  is  carried  over  him  when 
he  goes  to  bathe. 

When  the  animal  dies,  the  hairs  of  the 
tail  are  reserved  as  relics  of  a  divine  incar- 
nation, and  the  body  is  buried  with  royal 
honors.  The  hairs  of  the  tail  are  set  in 
golden  handles,  profusely  adorned  with  pre- 
cious stones;  and  the  reader  may  possiblv 
remember  that  the  First  King,  Somdetch 
Fhra  Mougkut,  sent  one  of  these  tufts  to 
Queen  Victoria,  as  a  priceless  proof  of  the 
estimation  in  which  he  held  her.  The  King 
also  gave  the  ambassador.  Sir  J.  Bowring, 
a  few  hairs  from  the  tail,  as  a  gift  about  equal 
to  that  of  the  Garter  in  England,  and  when, 
to  the  great  grief  of  the  nation,  the  elephant 
died  in  1855,  the  King  sent  Sir  J.  Bowring, 
as  a  further  mark  of  his  favor,  a  small  piece 
of  the  skin  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine. 

The  color  of  the  elephant  is  not  reallv 
white,  but  a  sort  of  pale,  brick-dust  red. 
Albino  animals  of  all  kinds  are  venerated  by 
the  Siamese,  the  white  monkey  being  in  rank 
next  to  the  white  elephant.  This  veneration 
-is  so  marked  that  a  talapoin — a  sort  of 
preaching  fakir  —  who  will  not  condescend 
to  salute  the  King  himself,  bows  humbly  if 
he  should  see  even  a  white  cock,  much  more 
a  white  monkey. 

The  architecture  of  Siam  deserves  a  brief 
notice.  It  possesses  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Burmese, 
but  has  an  aspect  that  belongs  peculiarly  to 
itself.  Ordinary  houses  are  of  comparatively 
small  dimensions,  but  the  temples  are  often 
of  enormous  size,  and  in  their  way  arc  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.  They  are  full  of  lofty 
and  gabled  roofs,  five  or  six  of  which  often 
rise  above  each  other,  in  fantastic  beauty,  so 
as  to  lead  the  eye  upward  to  the  central 
tower.  This  is  always  a  sort  of  spire  or  pin- 
nacle, which  is  made  of  a  succession  of  stories, 
and  is  terminated  by  the  slender  emblem  of 
sovereign ty,  namely,  an  ornament  that  looks 
like  a  scries  of  spread  umbrellas  placed  over 
each  other,  and  become  less  and  less  as  they 
approach  the  summit  The  whole  of  the 
tower  is  profusely  adorned  with  grotesque 


statues  in  strange  attitudes,  and  then  ii 
scarcely  a  square  foot  which  is  undecorated 
in  some  way  or  other. 

The  palaces  are  built  on  much  the  same 
model,  and  their  gates  are  often  guarded  by 
ffigantic  figures  carved  in  stone.  At  the 
door  of  the  Hall  of  Audience  at  Bangkok 
are  two  figures  made  of  granite.  They 
are  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  represent  men 
with  the  tails  of  fish  projecting  from  the 
spine.  In  fact,  they  are  almost  exact  repro- 
ductions of  the  Assyrian  Dagon,  as  it  is 
represented  on  the  Nineveh  sculptures. 

The  funeral  pile  on  (or  rather  in)  which 
is  burned  the  body  of  a  king  or  any  of  the 
royal  family,  is  built  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  temples,  and  is  in  fact  a  temple,  though 
made  of  combustible  materials.  There  is 
before  me  a  photograph  of  the  funeral  pile 
which  was  made  for  the  body  of  the  First 
King's  son,  and  another  of  a  pile  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  consuming  tne  body  of  his 
wife.  They  are  very  simUar  in  appearaiK^ 
being  temples  made  of  wood  and  canvas, 
covered  with  gilt  paper.  They  are  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  on 
the  photograph,  where  the  nature  of  the 
material  is  not  shown,  look  like  magnificent 
specimens  of  Siamese  architecture. 

The  central  spire,  terminated  with  its 
royal  emblem,  rises  in  the  centre,  and 
round  it  are  clustered  gables,  roofs,  pinna- 
cles, and  pillars,  in  bewildering  pronisioa 

The  door  is  guarded  by  two  gigantic  stat- 
ues, and  the  body  lies  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  hidden  by  curtains.  On  account 
of  the  nimsiness  of  the  materials,  to  all  Uie 
pinnacles  are  attached  slight  ropes,  which 
are  fastened  firmly  to  the  ground,  so  that 
they  act  like  the  **  stays ''  of  a  ship^s  mast 
Inflammable  as  are  the  wood,  paper,  and 
canvas  of  which  the  edifice  is  maoe,  they  are 
rendered  still  more  so  by  being  saturated 
with  oil,  tar,  and  similarly  combustible  suh- 
stances.  Vast,  therefore,  as  is  the  building, 
a  vesy  short  time  suffices  to  consume  ]t,aiM 
the  intense  heat  reduces  the  corpse  to  a  mere 
heap  of  ashes,  which  are  gathered  together 
and  solemnly  placed  in  the  temple  decucatea 
to  that  purpose. 
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VnEN  tliis  work  W39  published,  the  cele- 
bd  explorer,  Dr.  D^Tid  Livingstone,  who 
[done  so  mufh  in  opening  to  the  civil- 
1)' world  the  ^rcnt  coatinent  of  Africa, 
"Kaapp eared  m  ila  interior.    In  the  be- 
'     !  of  lS(J<i  lie  istarted  from  Zanzibar, 
Ea.st  Co:ist,  on  thnt  journey  which  at 
I  tcrminaleii  with  his  life  m  the  vil- 
jSci  Ilala,  in  April,  1673.    By  the  provi- 
^  1  preservation  <>£  his  journal  we  are 
i  with  the  results  of  his  explorations. 
Q  of  tlie  trihes  and  pcopleB  whom  he 
Lud  baa  described  wita  so  truthful 
■scinalin"  a  pen. 
.1  inconsidtnilile  portion  of  this  work 
Hcived  from  the  traveU  of  Dr.  Living- 
It  Gecms  important,  therefore,  that 
.intribution  to  a  knowledce  of  the  un- 

,_  6cd  ra^^es,  made  since  this  work  was 

^ed,  should,  so  fur  aa  our  space  will  per- 
""li,  be  appended  to  it. 


'fci  March,  1866,  Dr.  Livii^tone,  having 

fIBb  Zanzibar,  arrived  in  Inkindany  Bay, 
Inlcb  is  about  twcnty-flve  miles  north  of 
IB  llDVuma  Itivcr.  Starting  from  Femba, 
north  side  of  the  bay,  April  4th,  he 
1  the  country  of  the  Makond6. 
path  lay  in  a,  valley  with  well-wooded 
I  on  each  aide ;  and  with  the  toll  grass 
ig  over  the  head,  and  now  and  then 
Ic  to  be  cleared,  and  no  air  stirring, 
trance  upon  hii  seven  years' Journey- 
fr  was  difficult  aod  oppressive. 
an  passing  through  the  jungles,  though 
W  offered  no  olistniction  to  foot-passen- 
Bfc  it  was  necessary  to  heighten  and  widen 


the  paths  for  the  tall  camels.     The  Ma- 

kond£  of  the  village  were  very  willing  to 
aid  Livingstone  in  this  work,  aa  wood-cut- 
ters or  carriers.  He  organized  a  party  o( 
about  ten  Jolly  young  men,  paying  each  a 
yard  of  cnfico  per  diiy.  Being  accustomed 
to  make  clearing-places  for  their  gardens, 
they  worked  wit!i  a  will.  They  were  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  their  small  compensa- 
tion. Using  tomah.iwks,  climbing  and  young 
trees  disappeared  before  their  steady  and 
vigorous  blows  like  clouds  before  the  sun. 
This  work,  however,  told  upon  them  in  two 
or  three  days.  The  tallest  men  became  ex- 
hausted soonest.  Not  being  a  meat-eating 
people,  except  one  is  fortunate  enough  to 
kill  a  wild  hog  or  antelope,  their  physical 
strength  was  not  equal  to  any  prolonged  de- 
mand for  linrd  work.  They  will  not  eat  the 
flesh  of  beasts  like  that  of  the  leopard  and 
liou,  which  is  readily  eaten  bv  other  tribes, 
and  the  reason  they  give  is,  tnat  these  ani- 
nials  devour  men.  Such  a  fact  refutes  the 
allegation  that  this  tribe  are  guilty  of  camii- 


In  the  open  spaces  were  cleared  eardenn 
formaize,  cassava,  and  sorghum.  The  soil 
being  very  fertile  and  with  no  rocks,  very 
heavy  crops  of  these  products  are  obtuned. 
The  cassava  bushes  grow  to  the  height  of 
six  or  seven  feet.  Food  is  very  plenty  and 
cheap.  Just  before  Li vingstone''s  visit,  they 
had  been  ravaged  by  the  Mozitti,  who  baa 
carried  away  many  of  their  people  as  slaves 
The  Mcliambwf,  a  branch  of  the  Mokondi 
tribe:  had  also  three  months  before  beeu  in- 
vaded, and  robbed  Of  ollthKiix  iwA.,«M  "^n^ 
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they  were  obliged  to  send  in  every  direction 
for  pro  vision  8. 

The  Makond6  have  been  very  greatly  di- 
minished in  numbers  since  the  slave  trade 
was  introduced,  one  village  making  war  upon 
anotlier,  kidnapping  a»  many  ba  possible  to 
fiell  them  to  the  Arab  slave-dealers.  They 
ascribe  diseases  and  death  to  witches,  and 
when  one  of  a  village  dies,  the  whole  popu- 
lation move  off,  saying  "  That  is  a  bad  spot." 
They  pray  to  their  mothers  when  dying  or 
overtaken  by  any  disaster.  Livingstone's 
Somalie  gui(le,  lien  Ali,  represented  that 
they  hiul  no  idea  of  a  deity  or  a  future  state, 
and  believe  in  nothing -but  medicine.  All 
the  head  men  of  the  villages  i)relend  to  be 
or  are  really  doctors.  Livingstone,  how- 
ever, discovered  some  consciousness  of  the 
existence  of  a  God.  They  get  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  gum-c-opal,  which  attracts  the 
coast  Arabs  as  an  article  of  commerce.  The 
people  have  the  belief  that  in  the  vicinity 
of  tlie  kinnb6,  or  gum-copal  trees,  the  more 
ancient  trees  stood  and  must  have  dropped  | 


their  ^m  upon  the  ground.  They  there- 
fore di^  for  it,  and  will  give  as  a  reason  for 
want  of  success  at  any  time,  ^^  In  digD^ing, 
none  may  be  found  one  day,  but  Mulungu 
(God)  may  give  it  to  us  on  the  next." 

Bhang,  which  is  a  species  of  hemp,  is  not 
smoked,  but  only  tobacco.  They  raise  uo 
sheep  or  goats,  but  only  fowls,  pigeons,  and 
ducks.  Honey  is  so  abundant  that  a  galloo* 
pot  and  four  fowls  were  given  for  two  yards 
of  calico.  One  of  their  modes  of  salut^ition 
is  to  catch  each  others'  hands  and  say,  *^  Ail 
ai! "  but  the  more  common  custom  is  to  take 
hold  of  the  right  hand  and  say,  ''*'  Marhaba" 
(welconx). 

The  Makond6  are  all  independent  of  each 
other,  and  have  no  paramount  chief.  Their 
physical  characteristics  are  well-formed  limbs 
and  body,  small  hands  and  feet,  medium 
height,  and  manly  bearing.  Their  lips  are 
full  but  not  excessively  thick;  their  fore- 
heads are  compact,  narrow,  and  low;  the 
alcB  nasi  are  expanded  laterally. 


THE  MATAMBTfE  TRIBE. 


The  Matambwe,  whose  country  extends 
up  to  Kgomano,  seem  to  bo  a  branch  of  the 
Makond6,  and  are  very  numerous.  Their 
country  stretches  far  to  the  south,  and 
abounds  with  copal  trees  and  elephants. 

Matumora,  the  chief  at  Ngomauo,  was  a 
tall,  well-proportioned  man,  with  a  counte- 
nance severe  in  expression,  on  account  of 
the  wrinkles  on  his  forehead.  In  character 
he  is  much  superior  to  other  chiefs.  He  is 
often  resorted  to  for  defence  against  oppres- 
sion. He  had  been  assailed  on  all  sides  by 
■lave-hunters,  but  had  never  taken  captives 
nor  engaged  in  any  way  in  the  slave  trade. 
His  customary  politeness  was  quite  remark- 
able toward  Livingstone  and  his  party.  He 
took  them  over  the  Locndi  River.  'Sitting 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  till  all  their  goods 
were  carried  over,  and  then  going  over  with 
Livingstone  in  the  same  canoe,  he  opened  a 
fish-basket  in  a  weir  and  gave  Livingstone 
the  contents,  and  afterward  some  somhum. 
And  yet  a  short  time  previously  he  had  been 
robbed  of  all  his  com  in  an  attack  of  the 
Mazitu,  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Marumba,  a  rocky  island  in'  Rovuma.  He 
had  never  seen  a  European  before  he  met 
Livingstone. 

When  Matumora  was  asked  whether  the 
Hatambw6  believed  in  God,  he  replied  that 
^^  he  did  not  know  him,  and  the  people  must 
not  bo  asked  if  they  pray  to  him,  because 
they  would  imagine  I  desired  them  to  bo 
killed.  When  they  pray  they  first  offer  a 
little  meal."  They  have  great  reverence 
for  the  Deity,  and  they  say,  '*  Wo  don't  know 
him,"  in  order  to  avoid  speaking  irrever- 
ently, as  that  may  injure  the  country.    The 


name  with  them  is  '^  Mulungu.''  Machc^ 
chera,  a  head  man,  said  afterward,  that  '^  God 
is  not  good  because  he  kills  so  many  people." 

The  marks  on  their  foreheads  and  bodies 
are  intended  as  ornaments  and  to  give  beau- 
ty in  the  dance;  they  also  have  a  sort  of 
heraldic  significance,  for  by  them  one  can 
tell  to  what  tribe  or  portion  of  a  tribe  a  man 
belongs.  The  tattoo  or  tembo  of  the  Ms* 
tambw6  of  Upper  Makond6  is  very  similar 
to  the  drawings  of  the  old  Egyptians,  wary 
lines,  such  as  the  ancients  used  to  iudicata 
water,  trees,  and  wardens,  enclosed  in 
squares.  The  tattoo  lias  been  transmitted 
from  father  to  son,  but  the  meaning  seenn 
now  to  be  lost.  It  shows  very  clearly  in 
persons  of  light  complexion,  who  are  quita 
common  amon^^  these  tribes. 

The  Matambw6  file  their  front  teeth  l» 

I)oiut8,  but  the  Machinga,  a  Wai^'au  tribe, 
eave  two  points  on  the  front  teeth,  and 
knock  out  one  of  the  middle  incisors  abon 
and  below. 

It  is  quite  remarkable  that  the  trade  in 
rum  is  almost  unknown  on  the  East  Coast  of 
Africa,  though  it  is  so  common  on  the  West 
Coast.  It  cannot  bo  that  the  religious  con- 
victions of  the  Arabs  have  had  any  infiaence 
in  producing  this  result.  The  Portuguese 
south  of  Cape  Delgado  are  the  pcrsonitica- 
tion  of  what  is  mercenary  and  mean.  Ther 
would  even  ^'  sell  their  grandfathers  as  well 
as  rum,"  Livingstone  sharply  says,  *Mf  thej 
could  make  mone^  by  tue  transaction." 
They  have  built  distilleries  for  making  a  vile 
liquor  from  the  fruit  of  the  cashew  ana  other 
fruits  and  grains;  but  the  business^  a  fail- 
uro.    They  will  furnish  thdir  Blaves  ~"^ 
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•*  mala  bicho,"  which  signifies  "  kill  the 
creature"  or  "craving  within,"  and  the 
natives  will  drink  it  if  given  to  them;  but 
there  is  no  such  passion  for  intoxicating 
drinks  as  to  render  the  manufacture  profita- 


ble. The  use  of  rum,  so  common  in  all  po* 
litical  transactions  on  the  West  Coast,  has 
no  counterpart  with  the  chiefs  of  the  East 
Coast. 


THE  MAKOA  TRIBE. 


One  part  of  the  Makond6,  known  as  Ma- 
koa  or  Makoan^,  are  distinguished  by  a  half- 
moon  figure  tattooed  on  the  forenead  or 
elsewhere.  Many  of  the  men  have  their 
faces  tattooed  in  double  raised  lines  about 
half  an  inch  in  length.  Charcoal  is  rubbed 
into  the  incisions  and  the  flesh  is  pressed  out 
80  that  the  cuts  are  raised  above  the  surface. 
Tliis  gives  theni  an  ugly  and  ferocious  look. 
The  people,  however,  arc  kindly  in  their 
feelings,  and  conferred  favors  with  no  ap- 
parent Dhject  of  being  remunerated  by  calico 
and  beiuN.  They  were  in  constant  dread  of 
the  invasion  of  the  Mahiba  from  across  the 
Kovuma,  who  steal  their  women  for  the  Ibo 
slave-market.  It  is  impossible  to  realize  the 
terror  in  young  and  old  inspired  by  these 
Mazitu  :  it"  they  shake  their  shields,  the  peo- 
ple are  beside  themselves  and  fly  like  fright- 
ened sheep. 

A  doctress  or  rain-maker  in  the  village  of 
Nyamba  presented  a  larjjc  basket  of  soroko, 
or  '^  mung  "  as  it  is  called  in  India,  and  a 
fowl.  Her  tall  and  finely-proportioned  form 
was  profusely  tattooed  all  over,  her  hips  and 
buttocks  being  elaborately  marked.  There 
was  no  apparent  shame  in  the  exposure  of 
these  parts.  The  women  as  well  as  the  men 
delight  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  tattoo. 

The  villages  are  remarkable  for  their  clean- 
liness, and  the  people  are  intelligent,  kindly, 
and  courteous.  One  began  to  talk  during 
a  relimous  service,  but  when  Livingstone 
said  '•  Kusoma  Mlungu,"  "  We  wish  to  pray 
to  God,"  he  immediately  desisted,  and  all 
were  silent  and  respectful.  They  seem  to 
be  free  from  the  debasing  and  brutal  wicked- 
ness, the  selfishness  and  treachery,  which 
characterize  so  many  of  the  barbarous  tribes 
in  Africa  and  elsewhere. 

Stone-boiling  is  not  known  to  these  tribes, 
but  ovens  are  made  in  ant-hilU    For  bak- 


ing the  heads  of  large  ^ame,  as  the  zebras 
feet  of  the  elephant,  and  nump  of  the  rhinoc- 
eros, they  excavate  holes  in  the  ground.  Firo 
is  produced  by  drilling  between  the  hands,  a 
custom  universal  among  the  natives.  The^ 
wet  the  blunt  end  of  the  upright  stick  witl 
the  tongue,  so  that  when  dipped  in  the  sane- 
some  particles  of  saliva  will  adhere,  and  thi^ 
is  then  inserted  iuto  the  horizontal  stick. 
The  wood  of  a  wild  fig-tree  is  genei*ally  used 
because  igniting  so  readily. 

Their  pottery  for  cooking  and  other  uses 
is  made  by  the  women,  the  form  being  fash- 
ioned by  the  eye,  no  machine  ever  being 
used.  The  foundation  or  bottom  is  first 
made,  the  clay  being  scraped  by  a  piece  of 
bone  or  bamboo.  Leaving  the  vessel  to  dry 
during  the  night,  a  piece  is  added  to  the  rim 
the  next  dav,  and  according  as  the  air  is  dry 
and  favorable  several  rounds  may  be  added. 
The  whole  is  then  carefully  smoothed  off  and 
is  ready  to  be  thoroughly  sun-dried.  They 
usually  embellish  their  pots  for  two  or  three 
inches  near  the  rim  before  they  are  hardened. 
The  ornamentation  is  in  imitation  of  basket 
work. 

The  art  of  pottery  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Africans  from  the  earliest 
times,  for  fragments  are  discovered  every- 
where among  the  oldest  fossil  bones  of  the 
country. 

Kear  many  of  the  villages  may  be  seen  a 
wand  bent,  with  both  ends  inserted  in  the 
ground.  A  quantity  of  medicine  is  buried 
beneath  it.  If  sickness  occur  in  a  village, 
the  men  go  to  the  place,  wash  themselves 
with  the  medicine  and  water,  creep  through 
under  the  wand,  and  then  bury  the  medi- 
cine, and,  as  they  think,  the  evil  influence 
too.  The  wand  is  thought  to  be  a  protec- 
tion against  evil  spiritSy  enemieS|  and  wild 
beaatk 
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The  country  occupied  by  this  tribe  is 
some  what  mountainous,  and  the  land,  slop- 
mg  for  a  mile  down  to  the  south  bank  of 
the  llovuma,  teems  with  an  immense  popu- 
lation. When  Livingstone  passed  through 
this  district  (July  1, 1866)  some  were  cut- 
ting down  trees  and  burning  them  in  order 
to  make  gardens;  others  were  moving 
their  grain,  of  which  they  had  stored  large 
quantities,  to  new  places. 

The  Waiyau,  as  a  tribe,  have  a  great  deal 
of  curiosity,  staring  at  strangers,  and  some- 
times showinz  great  rudeness.  Large 
crowds  of  people  came  to  ^aze  upon  Living- 
fitono  and  his  party,  burstmg  into  laughter 
at  the  remarks  which  were  made  in  regard 
to  the  appearance  and  conduct  of  their 
visitors.  The^  would  gather  round  his  tent 
to  peer  into  it.  This  rude  curiosity  was 
very  annoying  and  could  be  abated  by  only 
one  method:  sudden  rising  to  the  feet 
would  produce  a  stampede  of  the  women 
and  children. 

In  person,  the  women  are  strong  and 
well-built,  having  large  limbs.  The  fashion 
in  ornament  is  blue  and  black  beads,  with 
arm-coils  of  brass  wire.  These  people 
strive  to  copy  the  Arabs  as  nearl^r  as  possible 
in  dress  and  chewing  tobacco  with  '*  nora" 
lime  instead  of  betel-nuts.  The  gaudj' 
prints  were,  however,  sought  by  some, 
though  the  tribes  in  the  interior  are  desir- 
ous of  strength  rather  than  show  in  the 
fabrics  they  buy. 

The  town  of  Mataka,  one  of  the  petty 
Waiyau  chiefs,  is  situated  in  an  elevated  val- 


the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  with  mountains 
It  consisted  of  about  a  thousand  houses 
when  Livingstone  was  there.  There  were 
^any  other  villages  near. 

Mataka  kept  Livingstone  waiting  in  tlM 
veranda  of  his  house,  and  at  length  mad« 
his  appearance,  smiling  good-naturedly. 
About  sixtyyears  of  age,  he  was  dressed ai 
an  Arab.  He  seemed  to  possess  considers 
ble  humor,  for  his  people  would  often  grceJ 
his  remarks  with  laughter.  His  courtesy 
was  shown  by  giving  Livingstone  a  lup 
square  house  to  live  in  ancf  sending  him 
generous  donations  of  food,  as  porridge, 
meat,  ahd  milk. 

A  number  of  his  men  had  gone  without 
his  knowledge  to  Nyassa,  and  in  a  fonj 
stolen  both  cattle  and  people;  but  when 
they  returned  with  their  spoil,  Matala 
peremptorily  ordered  all  to  be  sent  bade 
\yhen  he  went  up  to  see  Livingstone  soon 
after,  he  told  of  what  he  had  done.  Lit* 
ingstone  replied  that  it  was  ''  the  best  piece 
of  news  he  had  heard  in  the  countir-'* 
Delighted  with  this  testimony,  he  turned  to 
his  people,  and  asked  if  they  heard  what 
was  said  by  the  white  stranger  among  them. 
Ho  then  repeated  Livingstone -a  remark,  and 
added,  **  You  silly  fellows  think  me  wrong 
to  restore  the  captives,  but  all  wise  met 
approve  of  it."  Ho  then  reproached 
them  most  severely  for  their  disgraceful 
conduct.  Livingstone  gave  Mataka  i 
trinket  as  a  remembrancer  of  bis  honorable 
conduct  toward  the  Nyassa.  He  replied 
that   he  would   always    act   in   a  sindlar 


ley  about  twenty-seven  hundred  feet  above  |  manner.     His  conduct  is  surely  destffisi 
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the  highest  commendation  because  it  was 
spontaneous  and  contrary  to  the  custom 
of  other  chiefs  and  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  the  people.  One  day  he  asked  Ljiving- 
stone  what  he  ou^ht  to  take  to  secure  some 
gold  if  he  should  go  to  Bombay.  The  re- 
ply was,  *' Ivory."  He  rejoined,  "Would 
not  slaves  be  a  good  speculation?  "  The 
answer  was,  '*  If  you  take  slaves  there  for 
sale,  thev  will  put  you  in  prison."  The 
idea  of  his  being  "  in  durance  vile "  was 
not  quite  compatible  with  his  consciousness 
of  personal  dignity  and  superiority;  and 
as  his  countenance  fell,  the  laugh  of  his 
people,  who  heard  what  was  said,  was 
turned  against  him.  It  was  a  new  thing 
for  these  almost  defenceless  people,  famil- 
iar, as  they  were,  with  the  scenes  of  pillage 
and  bai-barity,  to  hear  these  protests  against 
stealing  ana  selling  others  into  slavery. 
Ready  as  ihcy  were  to  regard  Mataka^s  say- 
iugs  as  witty  and  to  reward  them  with  their 
approval,  it  was  no  small  satisfaction  to 
them  to  have  him  impaled  on  Livingstone's 
sharp  rejoinder.  They  prol)ably  had  but  a 
vague  iclca  of  the  guilt  of  the  traffic,  but 
the  suffering  and  loss  of  life  they  had  wit- 
nessed, and  all  of  which  might  perhaps  be- 
come their  own  bitter  experience  any  day, 
made  the  matter  one  of  personal  safety, 
and  this  was  an  idea  they  could  fully  com- 
prehend. 

Maiaka,  though  now  in  his  later  years 
desiring  quiet,  had  been  actively  engaged  in 
slave  wars.  The  Waiyau  generally  are  the 
most  ready  coadjutors  of  the  slave  traders 
in  their  nefarious  business.  The  Arab 
merchants  arriving  at  a  Waiyau  village 
show  the  goods  they  have  brought  to  the 
elders,  who  tell  them  to  tarry  there  and 
enjoy  themselves. 

This  means  that  slaves  enough  will  soon 
be  i)rocured  to  pay  for  the  merchandise.  A 
raid  a^iiinst  the  Manganja,  a  peaceable,  un- 
warlike  tribe,  who  have  few  guns,  is  under- 
taken. The  Waiyau,  being  provided  with 
guns  by  the  Arabs,  easily  accomplish  their 
purpose,  and  the  caravan  is  re-enforced  with 
captive  men  and  women  for  the  slave 
market. 

Xor  are  Mataka's  people  always  the  as- 
sailants. Makanjela,  another  Waiyau  chief, 
about  a  third  of  the  way  from  Mtend6's  to 
Mataka,  unable  to  reach  the  Manganja,  will 
kidnap  from  Mataka  if  any  of  his  tribe 
are  found  outside  of  their  own  district.  He 
has  forfeited  the  friendship  of  all  his  neigh- 
bors by  his  plundering  from  them  and  sell- 
ing tlicir  people.  All  who  for  any  reason 
cross  their  borders  are  seized  and  sold,  and 
so  bitter  feuds  are  engendered  and  perpetu- 
ated by  frequent  forays. 

Thefollowin^  incident  gives  a  glimpse  of 
the  wide-spread  and  dreadful  curse  of  the 
African  tribes,  viz.,  the  slave  trade;  it  also 
illustrates  the  conduct  of  Livingstone  and 
his    uniform    protest    against    the    traffic 


wherever  he  went.  Though  we  shall  treat 
this  subject  more  fully  in  another  chapter, 
yet  the  circumstance  referred  to  may 
properly  find  a  place  here. 

One  morning,  as  Livingstone  relates  the 
story,  when  he  and  his  party  were  proceed- 
ing on  their  way,  they  were  loudly  accosted 
by  a  well-dressed  woman,  upon  whose  nock 
a  heav}'^,  slave-taming  stick  had  just  been 
fastened.  Iler  manner  was  so  dignified 
and  earnest  in  telling  of  the  cruel  wrong 
inflicted  upon  her  that  all  stopped  to  listen 
to  her  case.  She  was  a  near  relative  of 
Chirikaloma,  and  was  on  her  way  up  the 
river  to  meet  her  husband,  when  the  old 
man,  in  whose  house  she  was  a  prisoner, 
had  seized  her,  taken  her  servant  away,  ana 
reduced  her  to  the  helpless  and  degraded 
condition  in  which  she  was  first  seen  by 
Livingstone.  Her  captor  said  in  defence 
of  his  conduct  that  she  was  running  away 
from  Chirikaloma,  and  .he  would  be  dis- 
pleased if  she  was  not  secured  for  him. 

The    presence    of    several    slave-traders 

Sear  by  led  Livingstone  to  the  conviction 
lat  she  was  seized  that  she  might  be  sold 
to  them.  He  accordingly  ^ave  the  old  man 
a  piece  of  cloth,  to  propitiate  Chirikaloma 
if  ne  should  be  offended,  and  told  him  to 
say  that  Livingstone  was  ashamed  to  see 
one  of  his  relatives  in  a  slave-stick,  aud 
would  take  her  to  her  husband.  He  also 
explained  to  the  head  men  in  the  village 
what  he  had  done  and  sent  messengers  to 
Chirikaloma  so  that  he  might  not  mis- 
understand the  proceeding. 

The  appearance  of  the  woman  and  her 
numerous  beads  gave  evidence  of  her  being 
a  lady  among  her  tribe.  Her  high  spirit 
was  also  seen  when,  after  she  was  liberated, 
she  went  into  the  house  of  her  captor  to  get 
her  basket  and  calaba.sh,  in  spite  of  the 
resistance  of  the  virago  wife  of  the  old  man. 
But  the  sympathy  of  all  was  with  her,  and 
she  came  off  victorious.  During  the  whole 
journey  Akosakon6  (this  was  her  name) 
acted  like  a  lady,  being  modest  in  all  her 
conduct,  and  sleeping  at  a  fire  apart  from 
the  men.  In  every  village  she  enlisted  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  by  relating  the 
gross  insult  that  had  been  put  u])on  her. 
She  was  also  of  great  service  to  Livingstone, 
and  abundantly  repaid  him  for  the  intei*po^ 
sition  in  her  behalf.  Being  of  fine  address, 
she  could  buy  twice  as  much  food  as  any  of 
the  men  with  the  same  quantity  of  cloth. 
U  any  injustice  was  attempted  against  Liv- 
ingstone or  his  men,  she  would  plead  in  their 
behalf,  and  when  carriers  were  needed  she 
volunteered  to  carry  a  bag  of  beads  on 
her  head.  Her  husband  was  brother  of 
Chimseia,  a  chief  to  whom  she  introduced 
Livingstone,  and  induced  him  to  be  gen- 
erous toward  the  travellers  on  account  of 
the  great  service  rendered  to  her.  When 
she  and  Livingstone  parted,  her  expressions 
of  gratitude  were  profuse,  and  it  was  evident 
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tbat  tliu  kindness  done  in  rescuing  her  from 
the  doom  of  slavery  was  neither  under- 
valued nor  undeserved. 

To  llie  northeast  of  Moembe,  Living- 
stone found  an  extensive  tract  of  valuable 
land,  which  retained  numerous  evidences  of 
having  once  supported  a  very  large  iron- 
Bmclling  and  agricultural  population.  The 
clay  pipes  that  are  put  in  the  nozzles  of 
their  bellows  are  found  everywhere.  So, 
too,  the  ridges  on  which  were  planted  beans, 
cassava,  maize,  and  sorghum  are  visible 
Btill,  and  evince  the  industrious  habits  of 
the  people.  Pieces  of  broken  pottery,  with 
their  riiiis  embellished  by  rude  desmns  in 
imitation  of  basket-work,  show  the  nandi- 
work  of  tlie  women. 

The  cattle  of  this  region  are  a  small  breed, 
with  various  colors,  and  their  milk  is  great- 
ly valued  by  the  WaiyaUi  The  sheep  are 
Generally  black  in  color  but  lar<^e  in  size, 
'his  tribe  liave  no  other  useful  domestic 
animals,  except  fowls  and  pigeons,  unless 
the  miserable  village  curs  to  be  found 
everywhere  be  included  in  this  category. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  manifested  by  the 
great   size   of   its   products.      The    sweet 

Sotatoes  become  very  laige,  and  so  abun- 
ap.t  were  they  that  Ijivingstono  bought  two 
loads  of  them  for  three  cubits  and  two  nee- 
dles. The  maize  grows  to  a  remarkable 
size,  one  cob  bearing  sixteen  hundred  seeds. 
The  character  of  the  soil,  the  coolness  of  the 
climate,  the  abundance  of  water,  and  the 
means  of  building  square  houses,  combine 
to  render  this  region  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful for  residence.  It  is  an  elevated 
and  attractive  country,  about  thirty-four 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

South  of  Lake  Nyassa  Livingstone  visit<3d 
another  chief,  Mukat6.  He  and  Mponda 
and  Kabinga  were  the  only  chiefs  of  the 
Waiyau  then  engaged  in  tlic  slave  trade, 
making  periodical  raids  upon  the  Manganja 
and  the.Maravi.  Mukate's  village  is  about 
ei^ht  hundred  feet  above  the  Take.  The 
heights,  so  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  were 
covered  with  villages,  and  the  population, 
though  very  large,  seemed  to  revel  in  plenty. 
Mukate^s  house  and  those  of  the  other  Waiyau 
«Jiief8  were  square  buildings,  both  substan- 
tial and  convenient  He  and  all  his  people 
wear  the  beard  trained  upon  the  chin,  after 
the  Arab  style. 

Livingstone  had  long  discussions  with  this 
chief  about  the  slave  trade.  The  barbarities 
and  horrors  of  the  business,  so  visible  to  all 
in  the  skulls  scattered  along  the  way,  the 
desolate  villages,  the  sufferings  of  those  who 

Serish  in  the  journey  to  tlie  coast,  the  mur- 
ers  committed,  —  all  these  frightful  evils 
Jiukate  tried  to  dismiss  with  a  laugh,  as  if 
they  were  of  httle  consequence;  but  his 
conscience  was  not  altogether  dead,  and  his 
people,  many  of  them,  were  anxious  that  he 
should  abandon  his  raids  ia  the  intevsst  of 
the  Kilwa  sUts  dealais. 


The  religious  notions  of  this  people  an 
very  crude.  The  traditions  they  have  are 
that  they  came  from  the  west  originally,  and 
that  their  forefathers  tayght  them  to'maki 
nets  and  kill  lish.  No  moral  instructioD 
seems  to  have  been  transmitted,  and  ther 
have  no  idea  of  a  teacher  above  them.  Wiis 
no  book,  and  never  having  heard  of  such  t 
thing  till  Livingstone's  visit,  with  no  carv- 
ings or  writing  on  the  rocks,  they  are  sunk  is 
mental  darkness,  though  surrounded  by  such 
abundance  of  the  earth^s  riches.  Their  an- 
cestors had  never  taught  them  anythinzof 
their  condition  after  death,  though  they  Dad 
heard  it  said  of  those  who  dieu  that  *'  God 
took  them." 

The  differences  between  the  "Waiyau  and 
the  Manganja,  of  whom  there  is  an' account 
in  a  preceding  part  of  this  work,  arc  very 
marked.  The  exactions  and  superciliousnesi 
of  the  Waiyau  indicate  that  they  regard 
themselves  the  domiuant  race.  Though  thej 
are  continually  making  raids  upon  their 
neighbors,  for  the  sake  of  the  slave  trade, 
yet  they  are  inferior  to  them  in  msDj 
respects. 

The  Waiyau  have  round,  apple-shaped 
heads,  understand  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and 
with  dash  and  courage  easily  overpower  the 
Manganja,  who  use  only  bows  and  arrows, 
and  are  a  more  peaceable,  as  they  are  a  more 
intelligent  and  ingenious  race.  Fond  of 
roving,  scattered  and  broken  by  their  slave 
wars  and  internal  feuds,  they  make  little  if 
any  progress  in  the  matters  of  husbandry, 
but  by  their  greater  bravery  and  restlea 
spirit,  they  are  successful  in  their  plunder 
iug  forays  among  their  neighbors,  who  arc 
made  tnbutary  to  their  sellish  schemes  in 
stocking  the  slave  markets  on  the  coast. 

Among  the  tribes  of  the  Waiyau,  espe- 
cially Mpondas  and  Kabingas,  agricultural 
labor  is  esteemed;  all  cultivate  the  ground, 
from  the  chief  down.  Mponda  was  in  hii 
garden  at  work  when  Livingstone  reached 
his  village.  With  this  example  before  the 
people  there  is  no  disgrace  attached  to  such 
work.  Vast  stores  of  grain  are  raised  by 
these  tribes,  tliough  they  are  given  to  rov- 
ing and  maraudini;.  Notwithstanding  thcj 
plundered  the  Manganja  of  their  hucsc  breed 
of  humped  cattle,  yet  they  do  not  milk  them, 
and  accordingly  the  numoer  dwindled  froa 
the  thousands  of  former  times  to  a  few  huih 
drods.  The  idea  of  drinking  milk,  with 
these  tribes,  is  one  to  excite  disgust  A 
boy  will  undergo  chastisement  rather  thaa 
milk  a  goat. 

Their  method  of  making  salt  is  to  lixiviate 
the  soil  that  is  impregnated  with  it  and  boil 
the  water  that  filters  through  a  tuft  of  fnsM 
placed  in  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  pot  till  all 
IS  evaporated.  A  residuum  of  sait  is  left. 
Hundreds  of  people  may  be  seen  at  tiafli 
en^affed  in  the  manufacture  of  this  needfal 
articte. 

The  Waiyatty  though  not   a 
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ive  not  theprognathous  appearance 
e  on  the  West  Coast.  Their  fore- 
ire  compact,  but  not  receding;  their 
)  fuU,  and  with  the  women  an  ad- 
thickness  is  given  by  a  small  lip- 
rhis  would  not  alone  so  much  dis- 
heir  faces,  but  they  file  their  teeth 
Its,  which  gives  a  hideous  look. 
ire  strong  imd  equal  to  the  work 


which  belongs  to  them.  The  men  are 
large,  sturdy  fellows,  capable  of  great  en- 
durance. A  rite  obtains  among  them  simi- 
lar to  that  which  distinguished  the  Jews. 
This  is  performed  at  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  the  young  man  then  takes  a  new  name. 
This  custom  aates  back  to  a  period  previous 
to  the  coming  of  the  Arabs,  and  its  origin 
is  accordingly  unknown. 


CHAFTEB  CLXn. 

AFRICA,  —  Continued. 


THE  BABISA  AND  BABEMBA. 


4mABAirCB  OF  THB  BABISA  ~  MODS  OF  SALUTATION  —  COWABDIOB  AND  FALSEHOOD  —  TBB  SA1X 
DAKCB  —  THSIB  IMPLE1IENT8  —  THEIB  FOOD  —  THEIB  SUSPICION  —  SLAVS  TBADB  —  DBGRAMCD 
CONDITION  —  LOCALITY  OF  TBB  BABEMBA  —  BOMANTIO  SCENBUT  —  LAWSUIT  BBFOBB  THB  CHUV 
—  NSAHA'S  TERRITOKY  — a  BKAVB  and  successful  WABBIOB  —  HIS  BREACH  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  — 
HIS  PUNISHMENT  BY  THB  ARABS  —  PEACE-MAKING  ~  MARBIAOB  OF  HIS  DAUGHTER  —  BBIEf 
HONEYMOON  —  CASEMBt'S  TOWN  —  LIVINGSTONE'S  RECEPTION  —  APPEARANCE  OF  CASEMBt  — 
HIS  BARBAROUS  PUNISHMENTS  —  UNDERGROUND  HOUSES  IN  RUA  —  SINGULAR  SUPERSTITlOirS — 
GASEMBt'S  JUST  DECISION— THE  UNFAITHFUL  WIFE  SOLD  AS  A  SLAVE — HATRED  OF  TUB  8IAT1 
TRADER  —  BELIEF  IN  A  LIFE  AFTER  DEATH  —  AFPBARANCB  OF  THB  BABBMBA  —  THB  TYFlCAl 
NBGBO. 


The  territory  occupied  by  Tlie  Babisa  is 
the  district  northwest  of  Lake  Nyassa, 
lying  between  the  parallels  10°  and  12® 
south  latitude. 

Moauzabamba  was  the  fouudcr  of  this 
tribe.  The  Bin«j:ular  plaits  of  hair  which  arc 
worn  as  a  head-dress,  and  look  like  large 
ears,  was  the  curious  style  originating  with 
this  chief. 

This  tribe  resembles  in  many  respects  the 
Bushmen  or  Hottentots.  Their  roving  hab- 
its indicate  Bushman  blood.  They  have 
round,  bullet-shaped  heads,  short,  piig  noses, 
and  an  upward  slant  of  the  eyes.  The  mode 
of  salutation  among  the  men  is  to  lie  down 
upon  the  back,  and  while  clapping  the 
hands  make  a  disagreeable,  half-kissing 
sound  with  the  lips. 

They  are  destitute  of  courage,  yet  possess 
considerable  craft  and  prefer  to  tell  false- 
hoods rather  than  the  truth.  They  seem  to 
be  more  inclined  to  answer  questions  by 
misstatements  than  to  give  correct  replies. 

Their  want  of  valor  subjects  them  to  fre- 
quent invasions  of  the  Mazitu.  In  order  to 
escape  starvation  in  consequence  of  the 
plundering  raids  of  their  enemies,  they  cul- 
tivate small  patches,  some  ten  yards  in 
diameter,  at  wide  intervals  in  the  forest. 
They  plant  millet  and  pumpkins,  as  it  is 
difficult  for  the  Mazitu  to  carry  ofE  these. 
The  Babisa  dismantle  their  huts  and  take 
the  thatch  to  their  gardens,  where  they  live 
till  the  harvest  is  over.  This  exposure  of 
the  framework  to  the  rains  and  sun  helps  to 
destroy  the  vermin  that  may  always  be 
found  in  the  dwellings  of  this  tribe.    When 


the  party  is  a  strong  one  they  build  their 
sheds  so  as  to  form  a  circle  and  have  but 
one  opening.  The  ridgepole,  or  rather  a 
series  of  ridgepoles,  constitutes  one  long  shed 
with  no  partitions  in  the  roof -shaped  hut 
The  women  have  a  dance  called  the  rain- 
dance  in  which  their  faces  are  smeared  with 
meal,  and  they  carry  axes  and  endeavor  to 
imitate  the  male  voice  in  their  singing. 

Their  implements  of  husbandry  are  ex- 
ceedingly rude.    The  hoe  they  use  is  made 
of  wood  in  a  kind  of  V  shape,  or  it  is  a 
branch  with  another  springing  out   of  it, 
about  an  inch  in    diameter    at  the  sharp 
point.    With  this  they  claw  the  soil  after  the 
seed  has  been  scattered.    Their  food  con- 
sists principally  of  wild  fruits,  leaves,  roots, 
and  mushrooms.    Of  the  latter  they  choose 
some  five  or  six  kinds  and  reject  the  others. 
One  species  grows  to  some  six  inches  in 
diameter,  is  pure  white  with  a  blush  of 
brown  in  the  centre,  and  is  very  palatable 
when  roasted.    The  natives  readily  distin- 
guish the  good  from  the'  poisonous.    Ooe 
trait  very  prominent  in  the  character  of  the 
Babisa  is  their  distrust.    Full  of  suspicion 
they  demand  payment  in  advance  for  what 
they  Rell.    Their  distrust  of  all  others  devel- 
ops into  dishonesty  in  themselves;  to  use 
Livingstone's  words,  *'  They  give  nothing  to 
each  other  for  nothing."     If  this  enlarge- 
ment of  mind  be  produced  by  commerce, 
commend   me  to   the   untrading  African. 
Like  the  Makoa,  this  tribe  possess  a  verj 
dull  sense  of  delicacy  and  politeness.    Some 
tribes,  like  the  Babemba,  will  retire  when 
food  is  presented  to  any  one. 
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They  aro  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  and 
its  effects  are  seen  in  the  depopulation  of 
their  country,  their  neglect  of  hushandry, 
r>n  account  of  the  raids  they  fear,  and  their 
(consequent  poverty  and  almost  starvation. 
Famine  and  famine  prices  everywhere  ob- 


tain, and  the  people  do  not  see  that  their 
own  roving  and  slaving  habits  are  the  cause 
of  their  being  so  degraded  and  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  dependents  of  the  Babcm- 
ba.  They  are,  as  Livingstone  briefly  says, 
'^  a  miserable,  lying  lot  of  serfs." 


THE  BABEMBA  TBIBE. 


LOBISA,  Lobemba,  Ulungu,  and  Itawa- 
Lunda  are  the  names  by  which  the  portions 
of  an  elevated  region  between  the  parallels 
11°  and  8°  S.  and  meridian  28°  63<*  Lon.  E. 
aro  known.  The  altitude  of  this  section  of 
country  is  from  four  thousand  to  six  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
the  water-shed  between  the  Loangwa,  a 
t'ibutary  of  the  river  Zambesi,  and  several 
rivers  which  flow  toward  the  north.  It 
abounds  in  forest  lands  and  is  watered  by 
numerous  rivulets.  The  soil  is  remarkably 
fertile,  yielding  abundantly  wherever  culti- 
vated. Lake  Liemba,  which  lies  in  this 
basin,  is,  however,  twenty-five  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  land  around 
this  lake  is  very  steep,  the  rocks  in  many 
instances  running  from  a  height  of  two 
thousand  feet  down  to  the  sunace  of  the 
lake.  The  tops,  sides,  and  bottom  of  these 
cliffs  are  covered  with  wood  and  grass. 

The  scenery  of  this  region  is  romantic 
and  very  beautiful.  The  Acasy,  a  stream 
Eibout  fifty  feet  wide,  comes  down  the  cliflfs, 
forming  cascades  by  leaping  three  hundred 
feet  at  a  time,  exciting  the  admiration  and 
wondet  of  the  traveller.  Buff alos,  elephants, 
und  antelopes  are  found  in  great  abundance 
Dn  these  slopes,  and  in  the  waters  of  the 
lake  crocodiles,  hippopotami,  and  fish  of  vari- 
3US  kinds. 

The  lake  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
broad  and  from  forty  to  fifty  long,  sending 
Dut  an  arm  some  two  miles  wide  towara 
Tanganyika,  of  which  it  may  bo  only  a 
branch.  Groves  of  palm-oil  and  other  trees 
cnay  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  lake. 
These  palm-trees  are  laige  and  fruitful. 
Livingstone  saw  a  cluster  from  one  carried 
past  the  door  of  his  hut  that  required  two 
nen  to  bear  it.  Though  there  are  villages 
u-oimd  this  lake  yet  most  of  the  natives  live 
>n  two  islands,  where  they  raise  goats,  culti- 
mte  the  soil,  and  catch  fish. 

Livingstone  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
;ase  tried  in  Lobemba,  before  the  chief. 
^n  old  man  talked  an  hour,  the  chief  all  the 
nrhile  listening  and  maintaining  a  grave  and 
Unified  deportment.  TFhen  the  trial  was 
Inished  he  save  his  decision  in  about  five 
ninutes.  Tnereupon  the  successful  party 
vent  away  lullilooing.  The  custom  with 
;he  attorneys  in  such  cases  is  to  turn  the 
>ack  upon  the  chief  or  judge,  then  lie  down 
ipon  the  ground,  clapping  the  hands.  Salut* 
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ing  him  in  this  way  they  then  are  prepared 
to  make  their  appeal  or  argument. 

The  chief  Ksama,  a  very  old  man  when 
Livingstone  saw  him,  had  a  good  head  and 
face  and  an  enormoiis  abdomen.  He  was  so 
large  and  helpless  his  people  had  to  carry 
him.  Women  were  constantly  in  attend- 
ance pouring  ]Domb6  into  him. 

This  tribe  is  very  much  more  warlike 
than  any  of  those  south  of  them.  They 
dig  deep  ditches  around  their  villages  and 
stockade  them  also.  Their  politeness  is 
manifested  in  their  retiring  when  food  is 
presented  to  any  one. 

Nsama's  territory  is  called  Itawa,  and  is 
generally  cleared  of  trees  for  cultivation, 
lying  about  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  river  Chis^ra,  a  mile  and  a  half 
broad,  gives  off  its  water  to  the  Kalon^osi, 
a  feeder  of  Lake  Moero.  This  is  about 
twelve  miles  broad,  having  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  lofty,  tree-covered  mountains. 
The  western  range  is  part  of  the  country 
Bua  Moero.  What  is  of  most  interest  about 
this  lake  is  that  it  forms  one  of  a  chain  of 
lakes  linked  by  a  river  some  five  hundred 
miles  in  length.  First,  the  Chambeze  rises 
in  the  country  of  Mambw6,  northeast  of 
Mqlemb6.  Flowing  southwest  and  west,  till 
it  ireaches  latitude  11^  8.  and  longitude 
29^  E.,  it  forms  Lake  Bemba  or  Bangueolo; 
emerging  thence  it  takes  the  name  Luapala 
and  flows  down  to  fall  into  MoerQ.  Going 
out  of  this  lake,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Lualaba,  as  it  flows  northwest  to  form 
another  lake  named  Uren^^  or  Uleng6. 
No  positive  information  could  be  ascertained 
as  to  whether  it  enters  Tanganyika  or  a  lake 
beyond  that. 

JN  sama  had  been  a  brave  and  successful 
warrior,  and  was  regarded  as  invincible,  but 
his  power  had  waned  and  he  was  defeated 
by  a  party  of  twenty  Arabs  with  guns.  Some 
of  them  got  within  the  stockade,  and  though 
Nsama's  men  were  very  numerous  they 
were  overcome  and  soon  fled  carrying  the 
bloated  carcads  of  their  chief. 

The  defeat  of  Nsama  caused  a  great  panic 
among  the  various  tribes  of  the  region.  He 
had  been  the  ablest  and  most  successful 
warrior  at  the  head  of  a  brave  and  warlike 
people.  That  this  "Napoleon."  before 
whom  none  could  stand,  shoula  be  con- 
quered, created  a  surprise  and  a  revolution 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  the  superior* 
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ity  of  gnns  over  bows  and  arrows  had  to  be 
acknowledged  by  those  little  inclined  to 
admit  the  fact  But  as  the  people  have 
considerable  intelligence  they  cannot  resist 
the  lo^ic  of  events.  It  seems  that  Nsama 
had  given  great  offence  by  some  outrage 
upon  the  Arab  traders,  and  was  charged 
with  "  having  broken  public  law  by  attack- 
ing people  who  brought  merchandise  into 
the  country."  But  though  it  was  difficult 
to  ascertain  whether  the  Arabs  were  the 
aggressors  or  Nsama,  the  feud  raged  till  the 
former  had  punished  him  by  an  ignominious 
defeat,  routmg  a  large  number,  besides  kill- 
ing some  fifty,  with  the  loss  of  about  the 
same  number  dv  the  Arab  assailants.  The 
consequences  oi  the  quarrel  were  most  dis- 
astrous. His  son  was  captured,  and  his 
country,  which  was  but  lately  so  densely  peo- 

Eled,  seemed  as  if  deserted,  the  inhabitants 
aving  scattered  in  various  directions  to 
escape  the  plunder  of  their  goods  and  the 
stealing  of  their  wives  and  children  for  the 
slave-market. 

The  peacemaking  between  these  hostile 
parties  absorbed  three  and  a  half  months, 
thus  delaying  Livingstone,  as  it  was  not 
thought  safe  for  him  to  enter  Nsama's  terri- 
tory till  a  reconciliation  was  effected.  A 
custom  of  drinking  each  other's  blood  is  one 
of  the  formalities  of  making  peace.  But 
this  did  not  altogether  avail. 

At  length,  as  a  final  method  of  settling  the 
difficulty,  Nsama  promised  his  daughter  as 
wife  to  Ilamees.  So  one  afternoon, she  who 
was  to  be  a  reconciler  of  the  hostile  parties 
came  riding  pick-a-back  on  a  man's  shoulders. 
Livingstone  describes  her  as  '*  a  nice,  mod- 
est, good-looking  youn^  woman,  her  hair 
rubbed  all  over  with  lucolay  a  red  pigment 
made  from  the  cam-wood  and  much  used  as 
an  ornament.  She  was  accompanied  bv 
about  a  dozen  young  and  old  female  attend- 
ants, each  carrying  a  small  basket  with  some 
provisions,  as  cassava,  ground-nuts,  etc.  The 
Arabs  were  all  dressea  in  their  finery^  and 
the  slaves,  in  fantastic  dresses,  flourished 
swords,  fired  guns,  and  yelled.  "When  she 
was  brought  to  Hamees'  hut  she  descended 
and  with  ner  maids  went  into  the  hut.  She 
and  her  attendants  had  all  small,  neat  fea- 
tures. I  had  been  sitting  with  Hamees, 
and  now  rose  up  and  went  away.  As  I 
passed  him  he  spoke  thus  to  himself,  *  Ha- 
mees Wadim  Taghl  see  to  what  you  have 
brought  yourself. ' ' '  But  the  condition  he  so 
much  deprecated  was  not  of  long  duration. 
The  next  day  he  set  off  with  his  new  wife 
to  make  a  visit  upon  his  father-in-law,  and 
was  soon  met  by  two  messengers  informing 
liim  that  he  must  delay  his  visit.  Yet  when 
he  went,  Nsama  would  not  admit  him  into 
the  stockade  unless  he  would  lay  aside  gun 
and  sword.  But  these  conditions  Hamees 
would  not  submit  to.  Soliciting  guides 
from  Nsama,  yet  he  was  annoyed  by  the 
chief's  delav  and  vacillation,  althougn  he 


had  promised  them.  At  length  having  »^ 
cured  them  and  making  preparations  foi 
their  journey,  Hamees'  wife,  supposing  ao 
attack  upon  her  father  was  contemplated, 
decamped  with  the  guides  by  night,  torsftk* 
ing  her  new  Arab  husband  after  a  honej- 
moon  of  only  a  week, and  without  ceremonj, 
relieving  him  of  the  humiliating  attitude  o! 
marrying  a  negro  wife  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
Not  far  from  the  lower  part  of  Moero,aDd 
near  the  north  end  of  the  lakelet  Mof  w6  is  O* 
semb^'s  town.  This  covers  about  a  mile 
square  of  cassava  plantations.  Some  of  the 
huts  liave  square  enclosures  of  reeds,  but  the 
whole  resembles  a  rural  village  more  than  a 
town.  The  population ,  j  udged  from  the  hats 
scattered  irregularly  over  the  space,  was 
about  a  thousand.  The  court  or  palaoe  of  Cas- 
emb6  was  an  enclosure  about  two  hundred 
yards  by  three  hundred  long;  within  this 
hedge  ot  high  reeds  was  the  large  hut  of  the 
chief  and  smaller  huts  for  his  domestics.  The 
queen's  hut,  with  other  small  huts^was behind 
uiat  of  Casemb6.  In  the  reception  that  he 
gave  Livingstone  he  sat  before  his  hut  on  i 
square  seat  placed  on  lion  and  leopard  skins. 
^' He  was  dressed  in  a  coarse  blue  and  white 
Manchester  print  edged  with  red  baize,  and 
arran<jed  in  large  folds  so  as  to  look  Hie 
crinoline  put  on  wrong  side  foremost.  His 
arms,  legs,  and  head  were  covered  wilh 
sleeves,  leggings,  and  cs^  made  of  varioos 
colored  beads  in  neat  patterns;  a  crown  of 
yellow  feathers  surmounted  his  cap.  Each 
of  his  head  men  came  forward  shaded  br  a 
huge,  ill-made  umbrella  and  followed  by  his 
dependents,  made  obeisance  to  Casemb^aod 
sat  down  on  his  right  and  left.  Various 
bands  of  musicians  did  the  same.  When 
called  upon,  I  rose  and  bowed,  and  an  old 
councillor  with  his  ears  cropped,  gave  the 
chief  as  full  an  account  as  he  nad  been  ahle 
to  gather  of  the  English  in  general  and  mj 
antecedents  in  particular.  My  havi^ 
passed  through  Lunda  and  visited,  chiefs  d 
whom  he  scarcely  knew  an^'thing  excited 
most  attention.  Ho  assured  me  1  was  wel- 
come to  his  country  to  go  where  I  liked  and 
do  what  I  chose.  We  then  went  (two  bojf 
carrying  his  train  behind  him)  to  an  inner 
apartment,  where  the  articles  of  my  present 
were  exhibited  in  detail.  They  consisted  of 
eight  yards  of  orange-colored  seige,  a  laiee 
striped  table-oloth,  another  lai^e  cloSth  made 
at  Manchester  in  imitation  of  west-coast 
manufacture,  which  never  falls  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  Arabs  and  natives,  and^ 
large,  richly  gilded  comb  for  the  back  hair, 
such  as  ladies  wore  fifty  years  ago.  As  Cat- 
emb^'s  and  Nsama's  people  cultivate  the 
hair  into  large  knots  behind,  I  was  sure  thit 
this  article  would  tickle  the  fancy.  Cafr* 
emb6  expressed  himself  pleased  and  i^ 
bade  me  welcome.  Casemb^  has  an  nn- 
gainly  look  and  an  outward  squint  in  ea^ 
eye.  A  number  of  human  skulls  adoned 
the  entrance  to  his  court-yard,  and  gvM^ 
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of  his  principal  men  haying  their 

cconped  and  some  with  their  hands 

on  showed   his   barbarous  way  of 

his  ministers  attentive  and  honest." 

Portuguese  visited  Casemb6  many 

before   Livingstone's   visit.      Each 

6  builds  a  new  town.    The  last  seven 

fl   had   their  towns  within  seven 

of   the   present.     These   Casembes 

differed   very   widely   in   chai-acter, 

an  early  traveller,  states  that  the 

h6  of  his  time  had  twenty  thousand 

"  soldiers,  watered  his  streets  daily,  and 

^  twenty  human  victims  every  day. 

one,  however,  saw  no  evidence  of 

Bacrificcs.     The  present  Cascmb6 

a  small  following,  and  was  very 

When  he  usurped  power  some  five 

before,  the  region  was  thickly  popu- 

But  his  barbarity  in  punishment  of 

— cropping  the  ears,  cutting  off  the 

and  other  mutilations,  selling  chil- 

'Or  small    misdemeanors — gradually 

many  of  his  people  into  neighboring 

f|e%  to  escape  his  brutal  tyranny.    As 

Is  no  rendition  of  fugitives,  this  is  the 

of    the   oppressed   who    can    no 

endure  the  tyrant.    Casemb6  is  so 

that  he  has  reduced  himself  to  pov- 

If  any  of  his  people  killed  elephants 

aJd  not  share  witli  them  the  profits 

[?tlie  sale  of  the  ivory.     Accordingly 

*'  xessful  hunters,  aggrieved  by  this 

fobbcry,  have   gone  .  elsewhere   or 

ed  the  chase,  and  the  chief  now 

tasks  to  sell  to  the  Arab  traders 

anyika.    The  predecessor  of  the 

CasembS  treated  Major  Monteiro, 

eller,  so  badly  that  the  Portuguese 

t  ventured  solar  into  Central  Africa 

of  Caserab^'s  country  is  Katanga. 

lie  smelt  copper  ore  into  large  bars, 

"[e  the  letter  I.     These  bars  are 

In  great  abundance,  weighing  from 

a  hundred  pounds.     The  natives 

copper  into  wire  for  armlets  and 

There  are  also  traces  of  gold  in 

of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  vege- 
^piroducts  of  this  region  is  a  potato  that 
to  the  pea  family.    Its  flowers  emit 
ffrateful  fragrance.     The  tuber  is 
\^  Tike  our  common  potato,  and  it  is 
propagated  from  cuttings  of  the  root 
It  tastes,  when  cooked,  like  our 
bnt  has  some  bitterness  when  un- 
[t  is  a  good  remedy  for  nausea  when 
Jt  is  found  only  on  the  uplands  and 
endure  a  hot  climate. 

remarkable  feature  of  the  conn- 

18  stone   under-ground  houses  in 

They  are  very  extensive,  running 

mountain-sides   for  twenty    miles. 

r-ways,  in  some  cases,  are   level 

KTOund,  in  others,  a  ladder  is 

to  Shnh  up  to  them.    Inside,  these 


houses  are  very  large,  and  in  one  part  a 
rivulet  flows.  They  are  probably  natural 
formations,  though  there  are  many  indica- 
tions of  their  being  artiflcial. 

It  is  a  widely-spread  superstition  that  if 
a  child  cuts  its  upper  front  teeth  before  the 
lower  it  is  unlucky,  and  it  is  therefore  killed. 
If  a  child  be  seen  to  turn  from  one  side  to 
the  other  in  sleep,  it  is  killed.  A  child  hav- 
ing any  of  these  defects  is  called  an  Arab's 
child,  because  the  Arabs  have  none  of 
these  superstitions.  Such  children  are 
readily  given  to  the  Arabs,  fearing  ill-luck, 
"  railando  "  or  guilt  to  the  family  if  they 
be  kept.  They  never  sell  their  children 
to  slavers,  but  part  with  them  to  avoid  the 
misfortunes  they  apprehend,  their  fears 
being  caused  by  these  superstitious  notions. 

If  Casembd  dream  of  any  man  twice  or 
three  times  the  man  is  supposed  to  be  prac- 
tising secret  arts  against  his  chief,  and  is 
accordingly  put  to  death.  If  one  bo  pound- 
ing or  cookmg  food  for  him,  silence  must 
be  invariably  preserved.  At  Katanga  the 
people  are  afraid  to  dig  for  gold,  because,  as 
they  believe,  it  was  hidden  there  in  the 
earth  by  *'  Ngolu,"  which  means,  as  the 
Arabs  say,  Satan,  and  also  departed  spirits. 

The  fear  of  death  among  this  people 
is  universal  and  very  strong.  They  never 
molest  the  wagtails,  believing,  if  one 
be  killed,  death  would  visit  and  destroy 
them.  The  whydah  birds  are  protected  by 
this  same  superstitious  notion  that  death 
would  ensue  if  they  be  harmed.  The  peo- 
ple are  everywhere  degraded  and  oppressed 
by  these  and  similar  notions,  which  seem 
very  absurd  to  us,  and  yet,  after  all,  are  not 
much  more  unreasonable  and  silly  than 
some  of  the  superstitions  that  are  cherished 
by  people  in  civilized  countries.  Are  there 
not  many  believers  still  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  horee-shoe  over  the  door?  Who  would 
not  rather  see  the  new  moon  over  his  right 
shoulder,  as  the  token  of  better  luck  than  if 
seen  over  the  left?  Do  not  multitudes  for- 
bear to  undertake  a  journey  or  any  new  en- 
terprise on  Friday,  because  they  regard  it  an 
unlucky  day? 

Unless  he  has  swilled  beer  or  pomhe  to 
excess,  Casemb6  is  a  chief  of  very  con- 
siderable good  sense.  His  decisions  often 
evince  an  independence  and  wisdom  that 
show  him  to  bo  worthy  of  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  people.  The  Arabs  are  en- 
thusiastic in  his  praise.  A  case  of  crim, 
con.  was  brought  before  him  involving  an 
Arab's  slave.  A  n  effort  was  made  to  arrange 
the  matter  privately  by  offering  cloths, 
beads,  and  another  slave.  The  complainant 
declined  every  proposition;  but  Casemb6 
dismissed  the  case  uy  saying  to  the  com- 
plainant, •'  You  send  your  women  to  entrap 
the  strangers  in  order  to  get  a  fine,  but  j'ou 
will  get  nothing."  This  verdict  was  ex- 
ceedingly gratifying  to  the  At^X^^^  «dA.  >^^ 
owner  oi  the  slave  esyec\^^^« 
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Kapika,  an  old  chief,  had  chained  his 
young  and  handsome  wife  with  infidelity, 
and  in  punishment  thereof  had  sold  her  as  a 
slave.  But  the  spectacle  of  a  woman  of 
high  rank  in  the  slave-gang  greatly  excited 
the  ladies  of  Lunda,  and  learning  from  her 
that  she  was  reallv  a  slave,  the^  clapped 
their  hands  on  their  mouths,  m  a  way 
peculiar  to  them  and  expressive  of  horror 
and  indignation.  The  nard  fate  of  the 
young  chieftainess  evoked  the  sympathy  of 
all  the  people.  Kapika's  daughters  brought 
her  refreshments,  ofters  were  made  by  one 
and  another  to  redeem  her  with  two  and 
even  three  slaves  ;  but  Casemb^,  who  is 
very  rigorous  in  his  treatment  of  all  viola- 
tions of  chastity,  said,  ^^  No;  though  ten 
slaves  be  offered^  she  must  go."  Possibly 
a  fear  that  ho  might  lose  his  own  queen,  if 
such  infidelities  were  not  severely  punished, 
may  have  led  him  to  his  stem  and  inexora- 
ble decision.  P6remb6,  the  oldest  man  in 
Lunda,  had  a  young  wife  who  w<as  sold  as  a 
punishment;  but  she  was  redeemed.  The 
slave-trader  is  undoubtedly  a  means  of  mak- 
ing the  young  wives  of  some  of  these  old 
men  faithful  to  their  marriage. 

The  people,  however,  are  not  kindly  dis- 
posed toward  the  slave  dealer,  who  is  used 
as  a  means  of  punishing  those  who  have 
family  feuds. — as  a  wife  with  her  husband,  or 
a  servant  with  his  master.  In  cases  of  jeal- 
ousy, revenge,  or  real  criminality,  they  are 
the  ready  instrumentalities  for  effectinf^  the 
just  or  the  unjust  punishment.  The  slaves 
are  said  to  be  generally  criminals,  and  are 
sold  in  revenge  or  as  a  punishment. 

The  incident  narrated  below  indicates  the 
belief  of  the  Africans  in  a  future  state,  —  a 
belief,  however,  around  which  cluster  the 
darkest  and  saddest  superstitions.  The 
reader  will  see  how  the  miseries  and  wrongs 
of  their  life  shaped  and  colored  iheif  antici- 
pations of  the  life  to  come.  The  hope  of 
avenging  the  barbarities  they  endured  in- 
spired them  with  a  sort  of  ghastly  satisfac- 
tion, so  that  they  blended  songs  with  their 
lufferings. 

**  Six  men  slavesi''  as  Livingstone  relates 


the  incident,  "  were  singing  as  if  they  did 
not  feel  the  weight  and  degradation  of  the 
slave-sticks.    I  asked  the  cause  of  their  mirth, 
and  was  told  that  they  rejoiced  at  the  idea  of 
coming  back  after  death,  and  haunting  and 
killing  those  who  had  sold  them.    Some  of 
the  words  I  had  to  inquire  about;  for  in- 
stance, the  meaning  of  the  words,  ^  To  haunt 
and  kill  by  spirit  power ' ;  then  it  was,  *  Oh! 
you  sent  me  off  to  manga  (sea-coast), but  the 
yoke  is  off  when  I  die,  and  back  I  shall 
come  to  haunt  and  to  kill  you.'    Then  all 
joined  in  the  chorus,  which  was  the  name  of 
each  vender.    It  told  not  of  fun,  but  of  the 
bitterness  and  tears  of  such  as  were  op- 
pressed, and  on  the  side  of  the  oppresson 
there  was  a  power.  —  There  be  higher  than 
they! 

"  The  slave  owner  asked  Kapika's  wife  if 
she  would  return  to  kill  Kapika.  The  othen 
answered  to  the  names  of  the  different  men 
with  laughter.  Her  heart  was  evidently 
sore:  for  a  lady  to  come  so  low  down  is  to 
her  grievous.  She  has  lost  her  jaunty  air, 
and  13,  with  her  head  shaved,  ugly;  but  she 
never  forgets  to  address  her  captors  with 
dignity,  and  they  seem  to  fear  her." 

In  personal  appearance  the  Babembaare 
verv  handsome,  many  of  them  having  heads 
as  nnelv  formed  as  the  majority  of  Europe- 
ans. I'hey  are  distinguished  by  small  hands 
and  feet,  and  have  none  of  the  gross  n^li- 
ness  of  the  Congo  tribes  of  West  Afnca, 
who  are  with  most  persons  the  typal 
negroes. 

fir.  Livingstone's  observations  led  him 
to  adopt  the  opinion  which  Winwood  Beade 
formed, — that  the  ancient  £gyi)tianis  the 
type  of  the  negro  race,  and  not  the  awkwizd 
forms  and  hideous  features  of  the  West  Coast 
tribes.  It  is  probable  that  this  beautiful  and 
romantic  region  was  the  real  home  of  the 
negro.  The  women  excited  the  admiratioo 
of  the  Arabs  by  the  charms  of  their  full  fonns 
and  delicate  features.  The  only  drawbacks 
the  result  of  a  fashion  amon^  Uiem,  as  is 
often  the  case  amon^  their  civilized  sistea: 
they  file  their  teeUi  to  points^  and  tbii 
(( makes  their  smile  like  that  of  a  oooodOfr" 
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The  Manyuema  country,  for  which  Li ving- 
Btone  set  out  on  the  12th  of  July,  1869,  from 
XJjiji,  the  Arab  settlement  on  Lake  Tangan- 
yika, had  till  then  never  been  visited  by  any 
white  man.  It  will  be  seen  that  its  people  dif- 
fer from  any  of  the  tribes  on  the  East  Coast. 
Thinking  that  this  portion  of  Africa,  hitherto 
untravelTed  by  foot  of  civilized  man,  must 
abound  in  ivory,  the  Arab  merchants  were 
desirous  of  securing  the  rich  stores  awaiting 
the  earliest  adventurers.  Livin<?stonc  accom- 
panied the  first  of  these  bands  of  Uj  ijan  traders 
who  entered  this  new  field.  The  distance 
from  Lake  Tanganyika  to  Bambarr6  or  Moen- 
6kuss  (the  paramount  chief  of  the  Manyxie- 
ma)  is  about  forty  days'  travel. 

The  light-gray  parrot  with  red  tail  which 
is  so  common  in  this  region,  and  wliich  is 
called  Kuss  or  Koos,  gives  this  chief  his  name, 
which  means  Lord  of  the  Parrot.  The  pro- 
nunciation by  the  Manyuema  is  Monanjooso. 
This  district  is  in  the  large  bend  of  the  Lua- 
laba  Biver,  which  is  much  larger  here  than  at 
Mpw6to'8,  near  Mocro  Lake. 

The  course  taken  by  the  great  explorer  led 
over  a  very  uneven  country.  It  was  up  and 
aown  hills  perpetually;  now  into  dells  filled 
with  enormous  trees,  some  of  which  were 
Iwenty  feet  in  circumference  and  sixty  or 
Beventy  feet  to  the  first  branches;  then,  ris- 
ing upon  some  commanding  height,  the  vast 
valley  Jorumba  lay  before  him  with  all  its 
remarkable  beauty.  There  were  many  vil- 
lages dotted  over  the  slopes  of  these  moun- 
tains. One  had  been  destroyed,  showing  by 
the  hard  clay  walls  and  square  form  of  the 
houses  that  it  belonged  to  the  Manyuema. 


A  graphic  picture  of  the  country  and  its 
scenery  is  given  by  Dr.  Livingstone.  "  Our 
path  lay  partly  along  a  ridge,  with  a  deep 
valley  on  each  side.  On  the  left  the  valley 
was  filled  with  primeval  forests,  into  which 
elephants,  when  wounded,  escape  completely. 
The  bottom  of  this  great  valley  was  two  thou- 
sand feet  below  us.  Then  ranges  of  moun- 
tJiins,  with  villages  on  their  bases,  rose  as  far 
as  they  could  reach.  On  our  right  there  was 
another  deep  but  narrow  gor^rc,  and  moun- 
tains much  higher  than  on  the  ridge  close 
adjacent.  Our  ridge  wound  from  side  to  side, 
and  took  us  to  the  edge  of  deep  precipices, — 
first  on  the  right,  then  on  the  left,  till  down 
we  came  to  the  villages  of  chief  Monandenda. 
The  houses  were  all  filled  with  fire- wood,  and 
each  had  a  bed  on  a  raised  platform  in  an 
inner  room. 

"  The  ijaths  are  yoty  skilfully  placed  on  the 
tops  of  ridges  of  hills,  and  all  gulleys  are 
avoided;  otherwise  the  distance  would  be 
doubled  and  the  fatigue  greatly  increased. 
The  paths  seem  to  have  been  used  for  ages; 
they  are  worn  deep  on  the  heights,  and  in  the 
hollows  a  little  mound  rises  on  each  side, 
formed  by  the  feet  tossing  a  little  soil  on  one 
side.  Many  villages  teeming  with  a  prodigious 
population  were  passed  on  the  route." 

Approaching  a  village  they  were  met  by 
a  company  of  natives  beating  a  drum.  This 
is  a  signal  of  peace :  if  war  bo  meant  the  attack 
is  stealthy.  The  people  are  friendly  if  they 
have  not  been  assailed  and  plundered  by  the 
Arabs.  The  arrows  used  are  small,  made 
of  strong  grass-stalks,  and  poisoned;  those 
for  elcplmnts  and  buff^oes  are  large  and  poia- 
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oned  also.  The  two  sous  of  Mocn6kuss,  who 
had  lately  died ,  had  taken  his  place.  As  there 
were  signs  of  suspicion  on  their  part,  the 
ceremony  of  mixing  blood  was  performed. 
This  consists  in  making  a  small  incision 
on  the  forearm  of  eacu  person  and  then 
mixing  the  bloods  and  making  declarations 
and  vows  of  friendship.  Mocnembagg,  the 
elder  of  the  two  sons,  and  the  spokesman  on 
all  important  occasions  said,  "Your  people 
must  not  steal:  we  never  do,"  — which  was 
no  imwarrantable  claim  in  behalf  of  his  tribe. 
Blood  in  a  small  quant  it  v  was  then  conveyed 
from  one  to  the  other  uy  a  fig-leaf.  "  No 
stealing  of  fowls  or  of  men,"  said  this  chief. 
"  Catch  the  thief  and  briu^him  to  me.  One 
who  steals  a  person  is  a  pig,"  said  Moham- 
ad. Stealing,  however,  began  on  our  side, 
a  slave  purloming  a  fowl.  *'  They  had  good 
reason,"  says  Livingstone,  "  to  enjoin  hon- 
esty upon  us.  They  think  that  we  have 
come  to  kill  them;  wo  light  on  them  as  if 
from  another  world;  no  letters  come  to  tell 
who  we  are  or  what  we  want.  We  cannot 
conceive  their  state  of  isolation  and  helpless- 
ness^ with  nothing  to  trust  but  their  charms 
and  idols,  both  being  bits  of  wood." 

The  village  huts  are  very  inconvenient, 
with  low  roofs  and  low  door-ways.  The 
men  build  them,  but  the  women  have  to  keep 
them  well  supplied  with  fire-wood  and  water. 
They  carry  their  burdens  in  large  baskets 
hung  to  the  shoulders,  like  some  of  the 
fish-women  in  European  cities. 

Other  tribes  live  in  great  terror  of  the 
Manyuema,  whom  they  represent  as  man- 
eaters.  A  woman's  child  crept  into  the  cor- 
ner of  the  hut  to  eat  a  banana.  The  mother, 
having  missed  him,  at  onCe  suspected  that 
the  Manyuema  had  kidnapped  liim  to  eat 
him.  She  ran  in  a  frenzy  through  the  camp, 
screaming  "  Oh,  the  Manyuema  have  stolen 
my  chilcT  to  make  meat  of  him  I  Oh,  my 
child  eaten  I  Oh!  Oh  I" 

Two  fine-looking  young  men  made  a  visit 
to  Livingstone  one  day.  After  prelimi- 
naiT  questions  about  his  country,  such  as 
"  Where  is  it?  *'  they  asked  whether  people 
die  there,  and  where  they  go  after  death. 
"Who  kills  them?  Have  you  no  charm 
(huanna)  against  death?  '*  They  were  told 
that  his  people  pray  to  the  Great  Father 
Mulungu,  and  ho  hears  them,  all  which 
seemed  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  as  very  rea- 
sonable. 

The  bloody  and  murderous  propensity  of 
the  Bambarre  people  is  evinced  by  the  most 
horrible  deeds.  If  a  man  be  at  work  alone 
in  the  field  he  is  almost  sure  of  being  slain. 
When  they  tell  of  each  other's  deeds  the 
heart  sickens  at  the  recital.  Kandahara, 
brother  of  old  Moen6kus3,  murdered  three 
women  ajid  a  child  and  also  a  tniding-man, 
for  no  reason  but  to  eat  their  bodies. 

"  The  head  of  Moen<Skuss  is  said  to  be  pre- 
served in  a  pot  in  his  house,  and  all  puolic 
matters  are  gravely  communicated  to  it,  as  if 


his  spirit  dwelt  therein;  his  bodvTaicrtcK^ 
the  flesh  was  removed  from  toekadai-j 
eaten  too.    Uis  father's  head  la  suit! I 
kept  also.    In  other  districts  gravesshnil 
sepulture  is  customary,  but  here  noj 
appears.    Some  admit  the  existent < 
practice,  but  othci-s  deny  it.    In  the! 
ba  country,  adjacent  to  the  Luabba,a<. 
with  a  wife  oiten  ends  in  the  hcstnodl 
ing  her  and  eating  her  heart  nixed  opi 
huge  mess  of  goat's  flesh;  this  has thei' 
character.    Fingers  are  taken  as  cbazn] 
other  parts,  but  in  Bambarn^  alone  ii 
depraved  taste  the  motive  for  cannibali 

Tiie  country  inhabited  by  the  Man}i 
which  means  forest  people,  is  surpi! 
beautiful.  Livingstone  gives  thi3de$< 
in  his  journal:  *' Palms  crown  the 
heights  of  the  mountains  and  their 
fully  bended  fronds  wave  beautifuUv 
wind;  and  the  forests,  usually  about  £Vei 
broad  between  ffroups  of  villages,  are  i 
scribable.  Climbers,  of  cable  size,  ia  pk 
number,  are  hung  amoni^  the  gijantie  tol 
many  unknown  wild-fruits  abound,  MOitl 
size  of  a  child^s  head,  and  strange  budii 
monkeys  are  everywhere. 

"  The  soil  is  very  rich,  and  the 
although  isolated  by  old  feuds  that  are  i 
settled,  cultivate  largely.    They  have i 
a  kind  of  maize  tliat  beuds  its  fndc-( 
round  into  a  hook,  and  hedges,  some 
feet  high,  are  made  by  inserting  polea' 
sprout,  like  Bobinson  Crusoe's  liedgti^ 
never  decay.    Lines  of  climbing  pb 
tied  so  as  to  f^o  along  from  pole  to  p 
the  maize-cobs  arc  suspended  to  the 
their  own  hooked  fruit-stalk.    As  the 
cob  is  forming,  the  hook  is  tamed  roflL 
that  the  fruit^eaves  of  it  bans  down  audi 
a  thatch  for  the  grain  beneath  or  iQsiiie( 
This  uprinrht  granary  forms  a  solid  ki. 
wall  rouna  the  village.    The  people  an] 
stingy,  but  take  down  maize  and  hand it( ' 
men  freely.     Plantains,  cassava,  audi 
are  the  chief  food. 

*^  The  hoeing  of  the  Manyuema  n 
superficial,  being  little  better  than  ther 
ing  of  the  soil.     They  leave  the 
maize,  dura,  ground-nuts,  sweet  pot&. 
find  tlieir  way  into  the  soft,  rich  earth, 
is  no  need  of  plowing  for  ground'^iiit^ 
cassava  will  resist  the  encroachmentsof  j 
for  years.    Eice  wiU  yield  one  hi 
twenty  fold  of  increase,  showing  tha 
derfuf  fertility  of  the  land.    If  Ixpt  fine  i 
weeds,  the  soil  yields  its  grains  and 
the  rankest  proiusion  ;  pumpkins, 
meleza,  plantains,  bansmas,  all  floujiAi 
abundantly.    The  Bambarr^,  howero^J 
indifferent  husbandmen,  planting  but  ■[ 
thins^s.  The  Bal6gga,  like  the  B     "  ' 
chiefly   upon    plantains  and 
Their  principal  amusement  is 
parrots. 

"  It  is  the  cnstom  among  this 
make  approaches  to  the  Tillages  atr 
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The  hedges,  which  sprout  and  grow 
n^  fence,  are  coverea  with  a  sort  of 
with  its  hroad  leaves,  so  that  noth- 
rs  of  the  fence  outside, 
illages  are  perched  in  the  talus  of 
t  range,  so  as  to  secure  quick  drain- 
streets  generally  run  east  and  west 
tat  the  heat  of  the  sun  may  rapidly 
the  moisture.  The  houses  are 
line  with  meeting-houses  at  each 
ing  the  middle  of  the  street.  The 
lese  houses  are  of  well-heaten  clay, 
from  the  weather  by  the  roof,  the 
which  are  often  the  leaf-stalk  of 
it  so  as  to  be  thin.  The  roofs  are 
'ell  thatched  with  a  leaf  resembling 
e  banana,  but  more  durable.  The 
has  a  notch  made  in  it  of  two  or 
Lcs  lengthwise.    This  hooks  to  the 

Iwellings  inside  are  very  comforta- 
mtU  the  Arabs  visited  this  tribe, 
ere  unknown.  Bugs  and  vermin 
rer  the  Arabs  and  Suahcli  go. 
e  the  southeast  rains  abound,  the 
a  place  the  back  side  of  their 
this  quarter,  and  protect  the  wdls 
ig  the  low  roof  considerably  below 
!  the  walls.  These  clay  walls  will 
es,  and  men  often  return  after  long 
bsence  to  restore  the  portions  that 
been  washed  away.  JQach  house- 
rom  twenty-five  to  thirty  earthen 
g  to  the  ccihng  by  neat,  cord-swing- 
.8,  and  often  as  many  neatly-made 
mg  up  in  the  same  way,  filled  with 

>men  are  good  traders,  and  ready 
Un,  bringing  loads  of  provisions  to 
for  beads.  They  are  very  strong, 
t  three  feet  high  being  a  woman's 
cy  wear  no  dress,  and  their  hair  is 
the  form  of  a  basket  behind.  It 
lied  into  a  very  large  coil,  then 
ound  something  till  It  is  eight  or 
I  long,  projecting  from  the  back  of 

njnema  buy  their  wives  from  each 
pretty  girl  costs  ten  goats.  When 

o  the  husband's  house,  the  new 
five  days,  then  goes  back  and  re- 
days  at  home.    The  husband  then 

er  again,  and  she  remains  with  him 

lark  is  a  common  one  among  the 
[f  we  had  Manyuema  wives,  what 
children  we  should  beget."  The 
isually  handsome,  and  the  women 
lem  are  beautiful,^- hands  and  feet, 

forms,  perfect  in  shape,  and  the 
t-brown.  Ihe  women  dress  in  a 
my  folds  of  gaudy  Uzmhas.    The 

the  nose  are  widened  by  snuff-tak- 
86  addicted  to  the  habit  push  the 
ir  up  as  possible  with  finger  and 
he  only  filing  of  the  teeth  is  a  small 
ween  the  two  upper  fnmt  teeth. 


Yet  with  these  disfigurements,  Livingstone 
adds,  *•*'  I  would  back  a  company  of  Manpie* 
ma  men  to  be  far  superior  in  shape  of  head 
and  generally  in  physical  form  too,  against 
the  whole  Anthropological  Society." 

Among  dll  the  Manyuema  the  rite  of  circiun- 
cision  is  performed  upon  the  male  children. 
If  a  head  man's  son  is  to  be  operated  on,  an 
experiment  is  first  made  on  a  slave.  Certain 
times  of  the  year  are  regarded  as  unfavor* 
able.  If  the  trial  prove  successful,  they  go 
into  the  forest,  beat  drums,  and  have  a  feast. 
Unlike  all  other  Africans  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  spet^  about  the  rite  even  in  the  pros* 
ence  of  women. 

The  inquiry  very  naturally  arises,  Whence 
came  this  custom?  It  seems  to  link  this 
tribe,  but  lately  unknown  by  all  civilized 
peoples,  dwelling  in  the  interior  of  the  great 
Afncan  continent,  to  a  memorable  people  of 
whom  this  rite  is  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic. But,  doubtless,  somewhere  and 
somehow  alon^  the  centuries,  this  ancient 
rite  of  the  Jewish  people  was  communicated 
to  this  tribe. 

Children  in  Manyuema  do  not  creep,  as 
those  in  civilized  lands  on  their  knees,  but 
begin  by  putting  forward  one  foot  and  using 
one  knee;  they  will  use  both  feet  and  both 
hands,  but  never  both  knees.  An  Arab 
child  will  do  the  same,  never  creeping,  but 
getting  up  on  both  feet  and  holding  on  till  he 
can  walk. 

The  country  swarms  with  villages.  At 
some  places  the  people  are  civil  and  gener- 
ous, but  at  others,  where  the  palm-trees  fiour- 
ish  and  palm-toddy  is  abundant,  the  people 
are  consequently  degraded  and  disagreeable* 
often  inclined  to  fignt  on  account  of  real  or 
imaginary  offences. 

The  Manyuema  will  not  buy  slaves,  except 
females  to  make  wives  of  them.  They  pre- 
fer to  lot  their  ivory  rot  than  exchange  it 
with  the  Arab  traders  for  male  slaves,  who 
are  generally  criminals. 

Iron  bracelets  are  the  usual  medium  of 
exchange  and  coarse  beads  and  cowries. 
Copper  IS  much  more  highly  prized,  and  for 
a  bracelet  of  this  metal  three  fowls  and  three 
and  a  hsM  baskets  of  maize  are  siven. 

Effigies  of  men  made  of  wood  may  often 
be  seen  in  Manyuema.  Some  are  of  clay, 
and  cone- like,  with  a  small  hole  in  the  top. 
They  are  called  Bathata  (fathers  or  ancients), 
and  the  name  of  each  is  carefully  preserved. 
Ancient  or  later  chiefs  are  thus  kept  in 
remembrance.  The  natives  are  very  careful 
to  have  the  exact  pronunciation  of  the  name. 
On  certain  occasions  goat's  flesh  is  offered  to 
them  by  the  old  men.  No  young  person  and 
no  women  are  permitted  to  partake.  The  flesh 
of  the  parrot,  though  often  eaten  by  old  men. 
is  forbidden  to  young  men,  with  thb  belief 
that  if  eaten  by  them  their  children  will  have 
the  waddling  gait  of  this  bird. 

The  banks  of  the  Lualaba  are  thickly  peo- 
pled.   One  of  the  best  methoda  ot  \^^%Js^ 
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in  regard  to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants 
is  a  visit  to  tlie  chitoka  or  market.  This  is 
attended  principally  by  women.  They  hold 
market  one  daj,  and  then  liave  an  interval  of 
three  days,  gomg  to  other  markets  in  other 
places.  All  prefer  to  buy  and  sell  in  the 
market  rather  than  elsewhere.  If  one  says, 
*'  Come,  sell  me  that  fowl  or  cloth,"  the 
answer  is,  "  Come  to  the  cAitofca,"  or  mar- 
ket-place. This  market  is  an  important  and 
cherished  institution  in  Manyucma.  The 
lai^e  numbers  inspire  confidence,  and  also 
help  to  maintain  or  enforce  justice  between 
the  traffickq;^.  ' '  To-day,' '  adds  Livingstone, 
*'  the  market  contained  over  a  thousand  peo- 
ple carrying  earthen  pots  and  cassava,  grass- 
cloth,  fishes,  and  fowls.  They  were  alarmed 
at  my  coming  among  them,  and  were  rcadv 
to  flee.  Many  stood  afar  off  in  suspicion." 
At  another  time  he  counted  over  seven 
hundred  passing  his  hut  on  their  wav  to 
market.  It  is  the  supreme  pleasure  of  these 
women  to  haggle  and  joke,  to  laugh  and  chaf- 
fer. The  sight  of  the  throng  is  a  peculiar 
one:  women,  some  old,  some  young  and 
beautiful,  are  mingled  together. 

All  chiefs  claim  the  privilege  of  shaking 
hands;  that  is,  they  touch  the  liand  held  out 
with  their  palm,  then  clap  two  hands  to- 
gether, then  touch  again  and  clap  again,  and 
the  ceremony  is  ended. 

Livingstone  gives  this  description  of  mar- 
ket-day m  Man3ruema:  **  The  market  is  a  busy 
scene;  every  one  is  in  dead  earnest;  little 
time  is  lost  in  friendly  greetings.  Venders  of 
fish  run  along  with  potsherds  full  of  snails 
or  small  fishes,  or  young  Clarids  capen^s^ 
smoke-dried  and  spitted  on  twigs,  or  other  rel- 
ishes, to  exchange  for  cassava-roots,  dried 
after  being  steeped  about  three  days  in  water; 
potatoes,  vegetables  or  grain,  bananas,  flour, 
palm-oil,  fowls,  salt,  pepper.  Each  is  intensely 
eager  to  barter  food  for  relishes,  and  makes 
strong  assertions  as  to  the  goodness  or  bad- 
ness of  everything ;  the  sweat  stands  in  beads 
on  their  faces;  cocks  crow  briskly  even  when 
strung  over  the  shoulder,  with  their  heads 
hanging  down,  and  pigs  squeal;  iron  knobs, 
drawn  out  at  each  end  to  show  the  goodness 
of  the  metal,  are  exchanged  for  cloth  of  the 
muabe-palm.  They  have  a  large  funnel  of 
basket-work  below  the  vessel  holding  the 
wares,  and  slip  the  goods  down,  if  they  are 
not  to  be  seen. 

"  They  deal  fairly,  and  when  differences 
arise  they  are  easily  settled  by  the  men  inter- 
fering or  pointing  to  me;  they  appeal  to  each 
other  and  have  a  strong  sense  of  natural 
j  ust  ice.  With  so  much  food  changing  hands 
among  the  three  thousand  attendants,  much 
benefit  is  derived.  Some  come  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  miles.  The  men  flaunt  about 
in  gaudy-colored  ^m&od  of  many-folded  kilts; 
the  women  work  hardest;  the  potters  slap 
and  ring  their  earthenware  all  around,  to 
show  that  there  is  not  a  single  flaw  in  them. 
I  bought  two  flnely^baped  earthen  bottles  of 


porous  earthenware,  to  hold  a  gaDon  m^ 
for  one  string  of  beads.    The  wamaaBf 
huge  loads  of  them  in  their  fojan^  im. 
the  baskets  strapped  to  the  shouldenal 
foreheads,  and  tlieir  hands  are  foil  bealNb 
The  roundness  of  the  vessels  is  w 
seeing  no  machine  is. used.    Xo  ihxt 
be  induced  to  carry  liialf  so  much  aathej 
willingly.    It  is  a  scene  of  the  finest 
acting    imaginable, — the    eagerness 
which  all  sorts  of  assertions  are  made; 
earnestness  ^vith  which,  apparently,  all < 
tures  above,  around,  and  beneath  arc caDeit 
to  attest  the  truth  of  what  they  allege; 
then  the  intense  surprise  andwftheriMi 
cast  on  those  who  aespise  their  j^ooih: 
they  show  no  concern  when  the  buyen 
up  their  noses  at  them.      Little  girit 
about  selling  cups  of  water  for  a  few 
flshes  to  the  half-exhausted?  wonlj 
batants.    To  me  it  was  an  amusiag 
I  could  not  understand  the  words  that 
off  their  glib  tongues,  but  the  gestores 
too  expressive  to  need  interpretation. 

*^  Dugumb^'s  horde  tried  to  domineer 
these  market-women.  '  I  shall  buy 
said  one.  ^  These  are  mine,'  said  ai 
^No  one  must  touch  these  but  me,- 
third.  They  soon  learned,  howeTcr, 
they  could  not  monopolize  nor  coerce, 
must  deal  fairly.  TncFe  women  are  ' 
clever  traders,  stand  by  each  other,  and 
not  submit  to  nor  allow  overreaching  bj 
one." 

But  this  cheerful  scene   of  eairer 
active  life  was  doomed  to  be  darkened 
dreadful  deed  of  bloodshed  and  horror, 
leave  Livingstone  to  narrate  in  liis 
way  the  story  of  this  merciless  and 
donable  massacre  of  unoffending  women: 

^'  It  was  a  hot  and  sultry  dav,  and  t! 
went  into  the  market  I  saw  Adie  and 
nilla  and  three  of  the  men  who  luul 
come  with  Dugumb6.  I  was  surpri 
see  these  three  with  their  guns,  and  feU 
clincd  to  reprove  them,  as  one  of  my  men ' 
for  bringing  weapons  into  the  m;irket; " 
attributed  it  to  their  ignorance.  It 
very  hot  I  was  walking  away  to  go  oat  of 
market,  when  I  saw  one  of  thelcUovst 
ling  about  a  fowl  and  seizing  hold  d 
Icfore  I  had  got  thirty  yards  oat,  the 
harge  of  two  guns  in  the  middle  of 
crowd  told  me  that  slaughter  had  1 
Crowds  dashed  off  from  the  place  and 
down  their  wares  in  confusion  and  ran. 
the  same  time  that  the  three  opened 
on  the  mass  of  people  near  (be  upfieri 
the  market-place,  volleys  were 
from  a  j^arty  down  near  the  creek  oo 
panic-stricken  women  who  dashed  il 
canoes.  These,  some  fifty  or  moR*' 
jammed  in  the  creek.  The  oi^i 
their  paddles  in  the  tenor  that  torn 
The  canoes  were  not  to  be  get  oouftr 
creek  was  too  small  for  BO  many.  JI«y 
women,  wounded  by  the  beUayponRs 
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them  and  leaped  aud  scrambled  into  the 
water,  shrieldng.  A  long  lino  of  heads  in 
the  river  showed  that  great  numbers  struck 
out  for  an  island  a  full  mile  off.  In  going 
toward  it  they  had  put  the  left  shoulder  to 
the  current  of  about  two  miles  an  hour.  If 
they  had  struck  away  diagonally  to  the  op- 
posite bank,  the  current  would  have  aided 
them,  and  though  nearly  three  miles  off, 
8onie  would  have  gained  land;  as  it  was,  the 
heads  above  water  showed  the  long  line  of 
those  that  would  inevitably  perish. 

**  Shot  after  shot  continued  to  be  fired  on 
the  helpless  and  perishing.  Some  of  the 
long  line  of  heads  disappeared  (juietly,  while 
other  poor  creatures  threw  their  arms  high, 
as  if  appealing  to  the  great  Father  above, 
and  sank.  One  canoe  took  in  as  many  as  it 
could  hold,  and  all  paddled  with  hancls  and 
arms;  three  canoes,  got  out  in  haste,  picked 
up  sinking  friends  until  all  went  down  to- 
gether and  disappeared.  One  man  in  a  long 
canoe,  which  could  have  held  forty  or  fifty, 
had  clearly  lost  his  head;  he  had  been  out 
in  the  stream  before  the  massacre  began, 
and  now  paddled  up  the  river  nowhere,  and 
never  looked  to  the  drowning.  By  and  by  all 
the  heads  disappeared;  some  had  turned 
down  stream  toward  the  bank  and  disap- 
peared. Dugumbe  put  people  into  one  of 
the  deserted  vessels  to  save  those  in  the 
water,  and  rescued  twenty-one;  but  one 
woman  refused  to  be  taken  on  board,  think- 
ing that  she  was  to  be  made  a  slave:  she 
preferred  the  chance  of  life  by  swimming, 
to  the  lot  of  a  slave.  The  Bagenya  women 
are  experts  in  the  water,  as  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  dive  for  oysters,  ana  those  who 
went  down  stream  may  have  escaped;  but 
Arabs  themselves  estimated  the  loss  of  life 
at  between  three  hundred  and  thirty  and 
four  hundred  people.  The  shooting  parties 
near  the  canoes  were  so  reckless  they  killed 
two  of  their  own  people;  and  a  Banyamwczi 
follower  who  got  into  a  deserted  canoe  to 
plunder,  fell  into  the  water,  went  down,  then 
came  up  again,  and  down  to  rise  no  more. 

"  My  first  impulse  was  to  pistol  the  mur- 
derers, but  Du^umb6  protested  against  my 
getting  into  a  blood-feud,  and  I  was  thankful 
afterward  that  I  took  his  advice. 

*'  After  the  terrible  affair  in  the  water  this 
party  of  Tagamoio's,  who  were  the  chief  per- 
petrators, continued  to  fire  on  the  people 
and  bum  their  villages.  As  I  write  I  hear 
the  loud  wails  on  the  left  bank  over  those 
who  are  there  slain,  ignorant  of  their  many 
friends  now  in  the  depths  of  the  Lualaba. 
Oh,  let  Thy  kingdom  come  I  No  one  will 
ever  know  the  exact  loss  on  this  bright, 
sultry  summer  morning.  It  gave  me  the 
impression  of  being  in  hell.  All  the  slaves 
in  the  camp  rusned  at  the  fugitives  on 
land  and  plundered  them;  women  were 
(or  hours  collecting  and  carrying  loads  of 
what  had  been  thrown  down  in  terror. 

*^  Some  escaped  to  mo  and  were  protected. 


Dugumb6  saved  twenty-one,  and  of  his  own 
accord  liberated  them.  They  were  brought 
to  me  and  remained  over  night  near  my 
house.  I  sent  men  with  our  fiag  to  save 
some,  for  «without  a  flag  they  might  have 
been  victims,  for  Tagamoio's  people  were 
shooting  ri^ht  and  left  like  fiends.  I 
counted  twelve  villages  burning  this  morn- 
ing. I  asked  the  question  of  Dugumbe  and 
others,  *  Now,  for  what  is  all  this  murder? ' 
All  blamed  Manilla  as  its  cause,  and  in  one 
eense  he  was  the  cause;  but  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  they  repeat  that  it  is  in  order 
to  be  avenged  on  Manilla  for  making  friends 
with  head  men,  he  bein^  a  slave.  The  wish 
to  make  an  iq;ipression  in  the  country  as  to 
the  importance  and  greatness  of  the  new- 
comers was  the  most  potent  motive;  but  it 
was  terrible  that  the  murdering  of  so  many 
should  be  contemplated  at  all.  It  made  me 
sick  at  heart.  Who  could  accompany  Du- 
gumb6  and  Tagamoio  to  Loman6  and  be 
free  from  blood-guiltiness? 

"  I  proposed  to  Diigumb6  to  catch  the 
murderers  and  hang  them  up  in  the  market- 

Slace  as  our  protest  against  the  bloody 
eeds  before  the  Manyuema.  If,  as  he  and 
others  added,  the  massacre  was  committed 
by  Manilla's  people  he  would  hive  con- 
sented, but  it  was  done  by  Tagamoio'd 
people  and  others  of  the  party  headed  by 
Dugumb6. 

"  This  slaughter  was  peculiarly  atrocious  as 
we  have  always  heard  that  women  coming  to 
and  from  market  have  never  been  known  to 
be  molested.  Even  when  two  districts  are 
engaged  in  actual  hostilities '  the  women '  say 
they  *  pass  among  us  to  market  unmolested,' 
nor  has  one  ever  been  known  to  be  plun- 
dered by  the  men.  These  nigger  Moslems 
are  inferior  to  the  Manyuema  m  justice  and 
right.  The  people  under  Hasani  be^an  the 
superwickedness  of  capture  and  pillage  of 
all  indiscriminately.  Dugumbe  promised  to 
send  over  men  to  order  Tagamoio's  men  to 
cease  firing  and  burning  villages.  They 
remained  over  among  the  ruins,  feasting  on 
goats  and  fowls,  all  night,  and  next  day  con- 
tinued their  infamous  work  till  twenty- 
seven  villagos  were  destroyed. 

"  I  restored  thirty  of  the  rescued  to  their 
friends  .  .  .  An  old  man  called  Kabolo 
came  for  his  old  wife.  I  asked  her  if  this 
was  her  husband;  she  went  to  him  and  put 
her  arms  lovingly  around  him  and  said 
'  Yes.'  I  gave  her  five  strings  of  beads  to 
buy  food,  all  her  stores  being  destroyed  with 
her  house.  She  bowed  down  and  put  her 
forehead  to  the  ground  as  thanks,  and  old 
Kabolo  did  the  same;  the  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes  as  she  went  off. 

''  The  murderous  assault  on  the  market- 

Seople  felt  to  me  like  Gehenna  without  the 
re  and  brimstone;  but  the  heat  was  oppres- 
sive, and  the  firearms  pouring  their  iron  bull- 
ets on  the  fugitives  was  not  an  inapt  repre- 
sentation of  Duming  in  the  bottomless  pit." 
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The  Manyuema  do  not  lack  in  industry 
and  energy.  In  their  villages  they  are  or- 
derly, courteous  and  kind  toward  each  other. 
But  if  a  man  of  another  district  ventures  into 
a  village,  it  is  in  peril  of  his  life;  he  is  not 
regarded  as  one  oi  their  tribe,  and  is  almost 
sure  to  be  killed.  Those  who  served  as 
guides  to  Livingstone  would  desert  him  as 
they  approacheaa  village,  not  daring  to  go 
near  those  between  whom  and  their  own  peo- 
ple there  was  a  bitter  feud.  The  head  men  of 
the  villages,  in  a  strange  blindness,  often 
enlist  by  gifts  of  ivory  the  Arab  traders  to 
inflict  punishment  upon  their  enemies.  Liv- 
ingstone passed  through  eleven  villages  that 
had  been  burned,  and  all  on  account  of  one 
string  of  beads, —  a  mournful  illustration  of 
the  barbarities  committed. 

The  better  he  became  acquainted  with 
this  people  the  more  convinced  was  he  of 
their  degraded  and  blood-thirsty  char^ter. 
He  noticed  at  one  time  a  pretty  woman,  the 
young  wife  of  Monasimba.  Ten  goats  were 
given  for  her.  Her  friends,  not  satisfied, 
came  and  tried  to  obtain  another  goat.  This 
being  refused  they  enticed  her  away.  She 
became  sick  and  died  a  few  days  afterward, 
yet  no  one  expressed  one  word  of  regret  for 
the  beautiful  young  creature,  but  all  the  grief 
was  for  the  loss  of  the  goats.  "  Oh,  our  ten 
goats  I  Our  ten  goats  I  Oh,  ohl  " 

Monasimba  went  to  his  wife,  and  after 
washing  he  may  appear  among  men.  If  no 
widow  can  be  obtamed,  he  must  sit  naked 
behind  his  house  till  some  one  happens 
there;  all  the  clothes  he  wore  are  thrown 
fiway.    The  man  who  killed  a  wo.*oan  goes 


free;  he  offered  his  grandmother  tc 
in  his  stead,  and  aner  a  great  de 
nothing  was  done  to  him.  Thej 
lowest  of  the  low  especially  in  bk 
iness. 

A  strong  man  among  them  is 
doing  whatever  he  lists  without  as 
strance  or  resistance  by  the  hi 
Thus,  for  example,  a  man's  wife  f 
away  to  another  for  ten  goats,  and 
child  was  sold  also.  For  goats  a 
this  people  will  do  any  mean  or  bir 

Livingstone  has  to  record  this  ( 
after  discovering  some  new  prooft 
ing  the  debasement  of  this 
Manyuema  are  the  most  1 
savages  I  know.  One  puts  a 
from  a  parrot's  tatl  on  tne  ground,  i 
lenges  those  near  to  stick  it  In  1 
He  who  accepts  this  challenge  mi 
man  or  a  woman. 

'^  Another  custom  is  that  none  d 
the  skin  of  the  musk-cat  (wjawa)  i 
has  murdered  somebody.  Guns  al 
vent  their  killing  us  all.  and  for 
son  either;  some  will  kill  people 
to  be  permitted  to  wear  the  red  tsQ 
of  the  parrot  in  their  hair.  Yet  I 
not  ugly-looking  like  the  West  0 
eroes,  for  many  of  the  men  faaf*  t 
formed  heads  as  can  be  foand  In 
We  English,  if  naked,  would  flp 
poor  figures  beside  ths  strai^^ing  i 
finely-shaped  limbs  of  Manjneml 
women.** 

So  blood-thirsty  are  the  people  9 
ellers  arQ  ai^ced  eveiyidiete  w^ 
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their  fellow-men  be  killed.  They  are  afraid 
to  go  to  villages  three  or  four  miles  off. 
because  there  are  murderers  of  fathers  aua 
mothers  and  other  relations  living  there. 
The  moral  condition  of  this  people  is  one  of 
pre-eminent  degradation. 

Thiv  are  far  from  being  a  generous  peo- 
p'e.  ilassani,  a  Moslem  trader,  told  Dr. 
Livingstone  that  no  Manyuema  hs\d  ever 
presented  him  with  a  mouthful  of  food,  not 
even  a  potato  or  banana,  though  he  had 
made  many  presents  to  them.  Tney  are  un- 
truthful as  a  people,  but  very  honest.  No 
articles  are  even  purloined  by  them.  If  a 
f  »wl  or  goat  be  lost  or  anything  else,  it  may 
be  known  that  an  Arab  slave  is  the  thief. 
It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  Liv- 
ingstone and  the  Arab  merchants  kept 
their  fowls  in  the  Manyuema  villages,  to 
prevent  Iheir  being  stolen  by  their  own 
slaves.  A  conscientious,  rigorous  sense  of 
juHiice,  allied  with  their  blood-thirstiness,  is 
a  i^ingular  feature  in  the  character  of  this 
tribe. 

The  Manyuema  have  great  fear  of  guns. 
O'M  n  a  man  will  borrow  one  to  help  him 
settle  a  dispute.  Going  with  it  on  his 
shoulder  he  can  readily  adjust  the  difQcnlty 
by  the  fear  the  weapon  inspires,  even  though 
it  is  known  by  his  opponent  that  he  comd 
Aot  use  it. 

Though  Ihe  presence  of  guns  will  alwavs 
awaken  such  terror,  yet  if  their  enemies  be 
armed  only  with  spears,  however  numerous, 
these  men  are  brave.  It  is  a  common  ex- 
pression ''  The  Manyuema  are  bad."  They 
are  exceedingly  cruel  among  themselves, 
but  their  reputation  for  badness  is  in  no 
small  degree  caused  by  the  representations  of 
the  Arab  traders,  who  plunder  them  in  every 
possible  way.  It  is  no  wonder  that  some 
badness  should  be  manifested  when  their 
huts  are  appropriated  without  leave,  com- 
pensation, or  thanks.  Firewood,  pots,  bas- 
kets, food,  in  fact  everything  is  taken  that 
they  fancy.  The  women  usually  flee  into 
the  forest,  to  return  only  after  the  invaders 
have  gone,  but  to  find  their  possessions 
plundered  or  destroyed.  If  treated  kindly, 
they  make  overtures  of  fMendship  by  gifts  of 
provisions  and  fruits.  The  Arabs  will  eat 
upall  they  can  lay  hands  on,  and  then  say, 
**The  Manyuema  are  bad.  very  bad." 

In  respect  to  cannibalism,  it  is  the  fact 
that  the  Manyuema  eat  only  their  foes  and 
those  who  are  killed  in  war.  Some  have 
alleged  that  captives  also  are  eaten,  and 
that  a  slave  is  bought  with  a  goat  to  be 
eaten,  but  there  is  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
this  assertion.  From  the  most  careful  ob- 
servation, Livin<;stone  concluded  that  it  is 
only  those  slain  in  battle  who  are  eaten,  and 
this  in  revenge.  Mokandira  said,  **  The  meat 
is  not  nice;  it  makes  one  dream  of  the  dead 


man. 
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On  the  west  of  Lualaba  it  is  thought  that 
Vfien  eat  those  bought  for  the  purpose  of  a 


feast.  All  unite  in  saying  that  human  flesh 
is  saltish,  and  needs  very  little  condiment. 

At  the  market  a  stranger  s^peared  who  had 
ten  human  under-jaw  bones  hung  on  a  string 
over  his  shoulder.  When  interrogated  he 
professed  to  have  killed  and  eaten  the  own- 
ers, and  he  showed  with  his  knife  how  he 
had  cut  them  up.  When  disgust  was  ex- 
pressed at  his  recital  he  and  others  laughed. 

A  great  fi^ht  bad  taken  place  at  Muanam- 
punda's,  and  Livingstone  saw  the  meat  cut 
up  to  be  cooked.  The  natives  betrayed  a 
shame  about  the  matter,  and  said,  '^  Go  on, 
and  let  our  feast  alone."  They  eat  their  f  oeR 
to  inspire  courage.  It  will  seem  very  remark- 
able that  this  custom  prevails,  for  there  is  no 
want  of  food  of  all  kinds.  The  country  is 
full  of  it,  overflowing  with  farinaceous  prod- 
ucts, with  meat  and  every  variety  of  fish, 
and  they  have  stimulating  luxuries  in  palm- 
toddy,  tobacco  or  hange.  With  nature  so 
lavish  of  her  gifts,  showing  that  cannibalism 
is  not  the  result  of  want  or  starvation,  it 
must  bo  merely  a  depraved  appetite  that 
craves  for  meat  that  we  call'*  high." 

"  They  are  said  to  bury  a  dead  body  for  a 
couple  of  days  in  the  soil  in  a  forest,  and  in 
that  time,  owing  to  the  climate,  it  soon  be- 
comes putrid  enough  to  regale  tne  strongest 
stomachs." 

The  great  necessity  of  this  people  is  some 
bond  of  union  or  national  life,  liut  there  is 
no  supreme  chief  in  Manyuema  or  Balegga^ 
and  thus  the  tribe  is  disintegrated.  Each 
head  man  regards  himself  as  mologkwe  or 
chief,  however  small  his  village,  even  if  only 
four  or  five  huts,  and  so  is  independent. 
This  explains  the  lact  of  no  political  cohesion 
among  the  people.  Jealousy  and  fear  of  each 
other  among  the  head  men  are  the  great  ob- 
stacles to  t&eir  uniting  for  the  common  wel- 
fare. With  no  unity  of  interest,  no  concert 
of  action,  no  ruler  to  whom  all  must  pay 
allegiance,  it  is  inevitable  that  offences  must 
come,  and  feuds  and  wars  will  follow.  Crimes 
against  person  or  property  cannot  bo  pun- 
ished except  by  revenge,  reprisal,  war,  in 
which  blood  is  shed.  £nnuties  are  thus 
caused  between  neighboring  villages  that 
last  for  generations,  resulting  in  a  vast 
amount  of  rapine  and  suffering.  In  this 
condition  of  mutual  hostility  they  become  the 
easy  prey  of  the  Arab  adventurers,  succumb- 
ing to  their  extortion  and  rapacity  with  only 
the  feeblest  resistance. 

No  progress  or  improvement  is  made 
among  this  tribe;  they  seem  to  have  come 
to  a  permanent  stand-still.  The  influence  of 
intelligent  and  wise  chiefb  does  not  avail  to 
start  tnem  out  of  the  degradation  into  which 
their  character  and  lira  have  crystallized. 
Moen^kuss  was  a  sagacious  ruler,  ambitious 
to  improve  the  condition  of  his  people.  He 
paid  smiths  to  teach  his  sons  how  to  work  in 
copper  and  iron,  but  he  could  never  inspire 
them  with  his  own  generous  and  far-seeing 
spirit    They  could  not  emulate  his  virtuesi 
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beiD<;  devoid  of  all  magnanimity,  sagacity,  or 
ambition. 

The  disease  called  safura^  the  result  of  clay 
or  earth  eating,  Is  quite  common  among  the 
Manyuema.  Though  slaves  are  more  ad- 
dicted to  this  habit,  yet  it  is  not  confined  to 
them.  They  do  not  eat  cla^  in  order  to  end 
their  lives  and  their  suftermgs.  The  Man- 
yuema women  cat  it  when  pregnant,  and 
many  who  do  not  lack  food  will  form  this 
fatal  appetite.  The  disease  shows  itself 
in  swollen  feet,  loss  of  flesh,  and  haggard 
face.  The  victim  walks  with  great  difficulty 
on  account  of  shortness  of  breath  and  weak- 
ness, and  yet  persists  in  eating  till  death 
terminates  his  life.  Only  by  the  most  pow- 
erful drastics  and  entire  abstinence  from 
clay-eating  can  a  cure  be  effected  after  one 
has  become  diseased  with  safura. 

The  Manyuema  country  is  unhealthy,  not 
80  much  from  fevers  as  from  a  general  pros- 
tration caused  b^  the  damp,  cold,  and  indiges- 
tion. This  debility  is  ascribed  by  some  to  the 
maize, which  is  the  common  food,  producing 
weakness  of  the  bowels  or  choleraic  purging. 
Ulcers  form  on  any  part  of  the  body  that  is 
abraded^  and  they  are  like  a  spreading  fungus, 
for  the  matter  adhering  to  anypart  of  the  body 
forms  a  fresh  centre  of  propagation.  These 
ulcers  will  eat  very  rapidfy  if  not  allowed 
quiet.  They  are  exceedingly  difficult  of 
healing,  eating  into  the  bone,  especially  on 
the  shms.  Many  slaves  die  of  them.  Bheu- 
matism  is  frequent,  and  many  of  the  natives 
die  of  it.  Tape-worm  is  common,  and  no 
remedv  is  known  to  the  Arabs  or  natives. 

One  of  the  animals  found  in  Manyuema 
is  80  remarkable  as  to  require  some  special 
notice.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  neW  species  of  the 
chimpanzee,  and  not  the  gorilla.  The  stuffed 
specimen  of  the  latter  in  the  British  Musuem 
was  seen  by  Susi  and  Chuma.  Livingstone's 
men,  and  they,  familiar  with  the  sight  of 
Bokos,  pronounced  them  unlike  the  gorilla, 
yet  as  large  and  as  strong. 

The  description,  by  Livingstone,  of  this 
animal  is  so  graphic  and  interesting  that 
we  give  it  below  in  full:  —  "  Ihey  often  go 
erect,  but  place  the  hand  on  the  head,  as 
if  to  steady  its  b«dy.  When  thus  seen 
the  soko  is  an  ungainly  beast.  The  most 
sentimental  youn^;  lady  would  not  call  him  a 
*  dear,'  but  a  bandy-legged,  pot-bellied,  low- 
looking  villain,  witnout  a  particle  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  him. 

"  Other  animals,  especially  the  antelopes, 
are  graceful,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  them, 
either  at  rest  or  in  motion.  The  natives  also 
are  well-made,  lithe,  and  comely  to  behold, 
but  the  soko,  if  large,  would  do  well  tc/ stand 
for  apicture of  the  devil. 

'*  He  takes  away  my  appetite  by  his  disgust- 
ing bestiality  af  appearance.  His  light-yel- 
low face  shows  on  his  ugly,  whiskers  and 
faint  apology  for  a  beard;  the  forehead,  vil- 
lainously low,  with  high  ears,  is  well  in  the 
background  of   the  •great  dog-mouth;  the 


teeth  are  slightly  human,  but  the  canines 
show  the  beast  by  their  large  development. 

"  The  hands,  or  rather  the  fingers,  are  like 
those  of  the  natives.  The  flesh  of  the  feet 
is  yellow,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
Manyuema  devour  it  leaves  the  impression 
that  eating  sokos  was  the  first  stage  by  which 
they  arrived  at  bein^  cannibals.  They  say 
the  flesh  is  delicious.  The  soko  is  represcntwl 
by  some  to  be  extremely  knowing,  success- 
fully stalldng  men  and  women  while  at  their 
work,  kidnapping  children  and  running  up 
trees  with  them. 

^^  He  seems  to  be  amused  by  the  sight  of  the 
young  native  in  his  arms,  but  comes  down 
when  tempted  by  a  bunch  of  bananas,  and 
as  he  lifts  that  drops  the  child;  the  young 
soko  in  such  a  case  would  cling  closely  to  the 
armpit  of  the  elder.  One  man  was  cutting 
out  noney  from  a  tree,  and  naked,  when  a 
soko  sudaenly  appeared  and  caught  him,  then 
let  him  go.  A  man  was  hunting,  and  missed 
in  his  attempt  to  stab  a  soko ;  it  seized  the 
spear  and  broke  it,  then  grappled  with  the 
man,  who  called  to  his  companions,  *  Soko 
has  caught  me  I '  The  soko  bit  off  the  ends 
of  his  fingers  and  escaped  unharmed.  Both 
men  are  now  alive  at  Jiambarr^. 

*^  The  soko  is  so  cunning,  and  has  such 
sharp  eyes  that  no  one  can  stalk  him  in  front, 
without  being  seen;  hence,  when  shot,  it  b 
always  in  the  back.  When  surrounded  by 
men  and  nets,  he  is  generally  speared  in  the 
back  too;  otherwise,  he  is  not  a  very  fo^ 
midable  beast.  He  is  nothin;^,  as  compared  in 
power  of  damaging  his  assailant,  to  a  leopard 
or  lion,  but  is  more  like  a  man  unsirmed,  for 
it  does  not  occur  to  him  to  use  his  canine 
teeth,  which  are  long  and  formidable. 

"  Numbers  of  them  come  down  in  thefo> 
est  within  a  hundred  yards  of  our  camp,  and 
would  be  unknown  but  forgiving  tongue  like 
fox-hounds:  this  is  their  nearest  approach  to 
speech.  A  man  hoeing  was  stalked  by  a 
soko  and  seized.  He  roared  out,  but  the  soko 
giggled  and  grinned,  and  left  him  as  if  he 
haa  done  it  in  play.  A  child  caught  up  by  a 
soko  is  often  abused  by  being  pmcheu  and 
scratched  and  let  fall. 

"  The  soko  kills  the  leopard  occasionally  by 
seizing  both  paws  and  biting  them  so  s^  to 
disable  them;  he  then  goes  up  a  tree,  groans 
over  his  wounds,  and  sometimes  recovers, 
while  the  leopard  dies.  At  other  times  both 
soko  and  leopard  die.  The  lion  kills  him  at 
once,  and  sometimes  tears  his  limbs  off,  but 
does  not  eat  him.  The  soko  eats  no  flesh; 
small  bananas  are  his  dainties,  but  not 
maize.  His  food  consists  of  wild  fruits, 
which  abound.  One,  staf6n6,  or  Manyuema 
mamwa,  is  like  largo,  sweet  sop,  but'  indif- 
ferent in  taste  and  flesh.  The  soko  brings 
forth  at  times  twins.  A  very  lai^e  soko  was 
seen  by  Mohamad's  hunters  sitting  picking 
his  nails.  They  tried  to  stalk  him,  but  he 
vanished. 

*'  Some  Manyuema  think  that  their  boiiei 
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dead  rise  as  sokos,  and  one  was  killed,  with 
holes  in  his  ears,  as  if  he  had  been  a  man. 
He  is  very  strong  and  fears  guns,  but  not 
spears;  he  never  catches  women. 

*'  Sokos  collect  together  and  make  a  drum- 
ming noise,  some  say  with  hollow  trees,  then 
burst  forth  into  loud  yells,  which  are  well 
imitated  by  the  naiives'  embryotic  music. 
When  men  hear  them,  they  go  to  the  sokos; 
but  Bokos  never  go  to  men  with  hostility. 
Manyuema  say,  '  ooko  is  a  man,  and  nothing 
bad  in  him.' 

^^  If  a  man  has  no  spear  the  soko  goes  away 
satisfied;  but  if  wounded  he  seizes  the  wrist, 
lops  off  the  fingers  and  spits  them  out,  slaps 
the  cheeks  of  his  victim,  and  bites  without 
breaking  the  skin.  He  draws  out  a  spear 
(but  never  uses  it),  and  takes  some  leaves 
and  stuffs  them  into  his  wound  to  staunch 
the  blood.  He  does  not  wish  an  encounter 
with  an  armed  man.  He  sees  women  do  him 
no  harm,  and  never  molests  them;  a  man 
without  a  spear  is  nearly  safe  from  him. 

"  They  live  in  communities  of  about  ten, 
each  having  his  own  female.  An  intruder 
from  another  camp  is  beaten  off  with  their 
fists  and  loud  yells.  If  one  tries  to  seize  the 
female  of  another  he  is  caught  on  the  ground, 
and  all  unite  in  boxing  and  biting  the  of- 
fender. A  male  often  carries  the  child, 
especially  if  they  are  passing  from  one  patch 
of  forest  to  another  over  a  grassy  space;  he 
then  gives  it  to  the  mother." 

Sometime  after  the  soko  hunt,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  striking  portrait  of  the  beast  that 
Livingstone  has  left,  Katomba  presented  to 
him  a  young  soko  that  had  been  caught  when 
its  mother  was  killed.  "  She  sits  eighteen 
inches  high;  has  fine,  long  black  hair  all 
over,  which  was  pretty,  so  long  as  it  was 
kept  in  order  by  her  dam.  She  is  the  least 
mischievous  of  all  the  monkey  tribe  I  have 
seen,  and  seems  to  know  that  in  me  she  has 
m  friend,  and  sits  quietly  on  the  mat  beside 


me.  In  walking  the  first  thing  I  observed  is, 
that  she  does  not  tread  on  the  palms  of  her 
hands,  but  on  the  backs  of  the  second  line  of 
bones  of  the  hands;  in  doin^  this  the  nails 
do  not  touch  the  ground,  nor  do  the  knuckles. 
She  uses  the  arms  thus  supported  crutch- 
fashion,  and  hitches  herself  along  between 
them;  occasionally,  one  hand  is  put  down 
before  the  other,  and  alternates  with  the 
feet,  or  she  walks  upright,  and  holds  up  a 
hand  to  any  one  to  carry  her;  if  refused  she 
turns  her  face  down  and  makes  grimaces  of 
the  most  bitter  human  weeping,  wringing 
her  hands,  and  sometimes  adding  a  fourth 
hand  or  foot  to  make  the  appeal  more  touch- 
ing. Grass  or  leaves  she  draws  around  her 
to  make  a  nest,  and  resents  any  one  meddling 
with  her  property.  She  is  a  most  friendly 
little  beast,  and  came  up  to  me  at  once, 
making  her  chirrup  of  welcome,  smelled  my 
clothing,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  be  shaken. 
I  slapped  her  palm  without  offence,  though 
she  winced.  She  began  to  untie  the  cord, 
with  which  she  was  afterward  bound,  with 
fingers  and  thumbs  in  quite  a  systematic 
way,  and  on  being  interfered  with  by  a  man, 
looked  daggers,  and  screaming,  tried  to  beat 
him  with  lier  hands.  She  was  afraid  of  his 
stick  and  faced  him,  putting  her  back  to  me 
as  a  friend.  She  holds  out  her  hand  for 
people  to  lift  her  up  and  carry  her  quite  like 
a  spoiled  child,  then  bursts  into  a  passion- 
ate cry,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  kite,  wrings 
her  hands  quite  naturally,  as  if  in  despair. 
She  eats  everything,  covers  herself  with  a 
mat  to  sleep,  and  makes  a  nest  of  grass  or 
leaves,  and  wipes  her  face  with  a  leaS." 

A  soko  alive  is  thought  by  the  natives  to 
be  a  cood  charm  for  rain.  There  being  a 
drought,  one  was  caught ;  but  the  captor 
met  with  the  usual  fate  of  those  men  wno, 
without  weapons,  contend  with  this  animal; 
he  lost  the  ends  of  his  fingers  and  toes. 
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Although  an  extended  and  interesting 
account  of  the  people  of  Unjamwezi  has 
been  given  in  a  f onner  portion  of  this  work 
(see  page  386),  we  think  our  readers  will  be 
grateful  for  the  additional  sketch  of  them 
compiled  from  Stanley's  "  Travels  and  Ad- 
ventures in  Central  Africa."  resulting  from 
bis  romantic  and  succcssiul  expedition  in 
search  of  Livingstone. 

The  name  Wanjamwezi,  or  Banyarawe- 
ei,  as  Livingstone  gives  it,  is  derived,  he 
says,  from  an  ivory  ornament  of  the  shape 
of  the  new  moon,  nung  to  the  neck,  with  a 
horn  reaching  round  over  either  shoulder. 
The  tradition  is  that  their  forefathers  came 
from  the  sea  coast,  and  when  people  inquired 
after  them  they  said,"  We  mean  the  men  of 
the  moon  ornament.'*  This  ornament  is 
worn  very  extensively  now  and  a  large 
amount  of  ivory  is  used  in  its  manufacture 
Sometimes,  however,  the  curved  tusks  of 
hippopotami  are  substituted  for  ivory. 

i(  the  name  referred  to  the  "  moon  oi*na- 
ment "  as  the  people  think,  the  name  would 
be  Ba  orWamwezi,  but  lianyamwezi  means 

Srobably  Ba,  they  or  people,  Nya,  place, 
Iwezi,  moon,  people  of  the  moon  locality 
or  moonland. 

The  pronunciation  of  this  word,  Unya- 
mwezi,  by  the  natives  is  Oo-nya-mwezi.  Its 
meaning,  according  to  the  African  explor- 
ers, Krapf ,  Burton,  Speke,  is  "  Country  of 

Note.  — M  is  a  prefix  to  denote  a  person  of  an^ 
country,  as,  for  example,  M-jyi,  a  native  of  Jlji. 
U  is  a  prefix  to  denote  the  country,  as  U  jgi,  mean- 
in|?  the  country  of  the  Jgi.  Wa  denotes  arsons, 
thus,  Wa-jijI,  means  people  of  the  J\i'u  Wa-nya- 
mwezi,  the  people  of  Mwcsi. 


the  Moon."  Mr.  Desbrough  Coolcy  thinks 
it  means  "  Lord  of  the  World,"  and  its  o> 
thography,  he  thinks,  should  be  MonomoezL 
Mr.  Stanley,  however,  differs  from  them  all, 
and  gives  the  following  as  the  reason  for  his 
interpretation:  There  once  lived  a  powerful 
and  successful  king  in  Ukalaganza,  the  orid- 
nal  name  of  the  country  as  known  to  uie 
western  tribes.  His  name  was  Mwczi,  and 
after  his  death  his  sons  contended  for  the 
possession  of  his  power.  The  portions  they 
secured  as  the  result  of  their  wars  were 
named  from  them.  The  people  of  the  ceo- 
tml  portion,  Ukalaganza,  accepting  the  one 
whom  the  old  kins  had  appomtea  his  suc- 
cessor, t^ame  to  be  known  at  length  as  Chil- 
dren of  Mwezi,  and  the  count^  as  Unva- 
mwezi,  while  the  other  districts  were  called 
Konongo,  Sagozi,  Gunda,  SimbLri,  etc.  This 
theory,  so  in  conflict  with  the  opinion  of 
other  travellers.  Stanley  bases  upon  a  tradi- 
tion related  to  nim  by  the  old  chief  of  ila- 
sand,  which  lies  on  the  road  to  Ml'uto.  He 
connrms  it  also  by  the  fact  that  the  name  of 
the  king  of  Urundi  is  Mwezi,  and  the  name 
of  almost  every  village  in  Africa  is  named 
from  some  chief  either  living  or  dead. 

This  country  contains  about  24j.'500  square 
miles,  and  is  divided  into  districts  known 
as  Unyanyembe,  the  most  populous,  Ugundi, 
Usagara,  Ugara,  Nguru,  Usongo,  etc. 

No  portion  of  East  or  Central  Africa  equals 
Unyamwezi  in  beauty  of  scenery.  The  blend- 
ing of  its  forests  with  the  clearings  and  phiins, 
the  rocky  elevations  here  and  there  seen 
rising  above  the  vari-colored  leafage  that  lies 
like  a  carpet  widely  extended,  constitnte  i 
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▼lew  of  unufioal  attractioiL  Tbopgh  there 
are  no  majestic  mountains,  no  picturesque 
or  startling  scenes,  and  a  journey  through 
the  country  does  not  awaken  the  erooiion  of 
sublimity,  yet  the  landscape,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  stretch  in  every  direction,  is  one  so  lovely 
as  to  be  forever  remembered. 

Stanley  in  describing  it  says,  *'  The  foliage 
is  of  all  the  colors  of  the  prism;  but  as  the 
woods  roll  away  into  the  distance,  the  calm, 
mysterious  haze  enwraps  them  hi  its  soft 
8lm)ud,  paints  them  first  a  light  blue,  then 
gradually  a  deeper  blue,  until ,  in  the  distance, 
there  appears  out  a  dim  looming,  and  on 
ffazing  at  its  faded  contour  we  find  ourselves 
falling  into  a  day-dream,  as  indistinct  in  its 
outline  as  the  view  which  appears  in  the 
horizon.  I  defy  an^r  one  to  gaze  on  such  a 
scene  without  wishing  liis  life  would  fade 
away  as  serenely  as  the  outlines  of  the  forests 
of  Unyamwezi." 

These  forests  abound  with  a  great  variety 
of  trees,  the  wood  of  which,  according  to  the 
peculiarity  of  each,  is  made  useful  by  the 
natives. 

The  mkurongo  is  harder  and  more  lasting 
fhnn  hickory  and  is  susceptible  of  a  very  high 
polish.  The  pestle  for  pounding  grain  is 
made  of  this  tree. 

The  bark  from  which  their  cloth  is  made 
comes  from  the  mbugu.  After  being  thor- 
oughly soaked,  it  is  pounded  and  then  dried 
and  rubbed,  so  that  it  resembles  felt.  The 
natives  sometimes  make  ropes  from  this 
bark,  and  also  round  boxes  for  storing  grain. 
These  they  ornament  in  various  ways. 

Another  tree,  called  the  imbite,  is  capable 
of  being  ornamentally  carved,  when  made 
into  the  shape  of  doors  and  pillars.  As  it 
idso  emits  an  agreeable  odor,  this  quality, 
with  its  beautiful  color,  makes  it  a  choice 
and  favorite  wood.  Stanley  mentions  some 
twenty  other  varieties,  most  of  which  are 
made  subservient  to  some  useful  purpose. 
These  trees  abound  everywhere  in  equatorial 
Africa. 

Prom  the  Guinea  palm-tree  the  natives 
extract  an  intoxicating  liquor,  called  ''  tem- 
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bo."  A  toddy  which  they  c 
made  from  p&ntains. 

There  are  various  fruitrbearing  trees  in 
Central  Africa,  and  the  kinds  of  grapes, 
some  of  which  are  poisonous,  are  numerous. 
The  common  articles  of  food  among  the 
jdif^crent  tribes  are  sorghum,  sesame,  millet, 
and  maize  or  Indian  com,  pulse,  beans,  and 
rice,  with  many  kinds  of  fish.  There  is  one 
kina  called  ^^dogara,"  which,  though  one  of 
the  smallest,  contributes  more  than  any 
other  to  the  food  of  the  ].>ecple.  It  is  minute, 
a  kind  of  white-bait,  and  is  caught  in  nets 
in  great  ouantities,  in  Lake  Tanganyika. 
They  are  then  dri^  in  the  sun  or  salted,  and 
often  become  an  article  of  commerce  as  far 
as  Unyanyembe. 

Belief  in  the  power  of  the  '^  medicine  man  " 
is  almost  unlimited.    The  natives  thought 


Stanley  was  able  to  make  rain;  that,  with 
some  preparation,  he  could  kill  all  the  people 
of  MirambOj  a  hostile  chief  who  was  makins 
frequent  raids  upon  them.  They  would 
carry  their  sick  to  him,  believing  he  could 
cure  them.  It  was  only  by  his  most  earnest 
and  positive  assertion  that  he  possessed  no 
such  power  that  he  could  satisfy  them.  One 
old  man  took  to  him  a  fine,  fat  sheep  and  a 
dish  of  vegetables,  to  enlist  his  services  in 
curing  a  chronic  dysentery,  but  he  refused 
them,  disclaiming  any  ability  to  help  him. 

This  credulity  of  the  people  is  the  basis  of 
the  wide  and  sometimes  terrible  sway  of  the 
*'  medicine  man  "  in  Africa,  Says  Stanley. 
"No  hunting  expedition  of  "VVanyamwezi 
starts  without  having  consulted  the  mganga 
(medicine  man),  who,  for  a  consideration, 
supplies  them  with  charms,  potions,  herbs, 
and  blessings.  A  bit  of  the  ear  of  a  zebra, 
the  blood  of  a  lion,  the  claw  of  a  leopard, 
the  lip  of  a  buffalo,  the  tail  of  a  giraffe,  the 
eyebrow  of  a  harte-beest,  are  treasures  not  to 
be  parted  with  save  for  a  monetary  value. 
To  their  necks  are  suspended  a  bit  of  quartz, 
polished  and  of  trian^lar  shape,  and  pieces 
of  carved  wood,  and  an  all-powerful  talis- 
man in  the  shape  of  a  plant,  sewed  up 
jealously  in  a  small  leathern  pouch." 

The  same  diseases  to  which  civilized  peo- 
ples are  subject  prevail  in  Central  and  East 
Africa.  The  most  terrible  scourge  of  all  is 
the  small-pox;  its  ravages  are  seen  every- 
where on  the  line  of  caravans  and  in  the 
depopulation  of  villages.  A  rigorous  quar- 
antine is  attempted,  yet  multitudes  die  by 
this  foul  and  fearful  disease.  If  any  of  a 
caravan  become  sick  with  it,  they  are  left  in 
the  wilderness,  as  the  caravan  can  not  stop. 
The  poor  sufferers  will  not  be  received  into 
any  village.  They  therefore  betake  thcm- 
senres  to  the  jungle,  with  store  of  food  and 
water,  and  there  await  the  issue  of  recovery 
or  death,  —  most  frequently  the  latter.  The 
skulls  bleaching  in  the  air  on  the  line  of 
every  caravan  indicate  the  ravages  made  by 
this  loathsome  disease. 

Mr.  Stanley  thinks  the  Wanyamwczi  are 
the  most  remarkable  tribe  in  Central  Africa. 
His  fine  characterization  of  them,  given  be- 
low, is  taken  from  his  interesting  book, 
"  How  I  found  Livingstone." 

*^A  beau  ideal  of  a  Mnyamwezi  to  mo 
will  be  a  tall,  long-limbed  black  man,  with 
a  good-natured  face,  always  with  a  broad 
smile  upon  it;  displaying  in  the  upper  row 
of  teeth  a  small  hole,  which  was  cut  out 
when  he  was  a  boy  to  denote  his  tribe;  with 
hundreds  of  long,  wiry  ringlets  hanging 
down  his  neck;  mmost  naked,  giving  me  a 
full  view  of  a  form  which  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent model  for  a  black  Apollo.  I  have 
seen  many  of  this  tribe  in  the  garb  of  the 
f rcedmen  of  Zanzibar,  sporting  a  turban  of 
new  American  sheeting,  or  wearing  the  long 
diskdaaheh  (shirt)  of  the  Arab,  presenting 
as  fine  and  intelligent  an  appearance  as  any 
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Msawabili  from  the  Zanzibar  coast,  —  but  I 
cannot  rid  myself  of  my  ideal. 

"  A  Mnyamwezi  is  the  Yankee  of  Africa; 
he  is  a  bom  trader  and  traveller.  From  days 
immemorial  his  tribe  has  monopolized  the 
carrj'ing  of  goods  from  one  country  to 
another.  The  Mnyamwezi  is  the  camel,  the 
horse,  the  mule,  the  ass,  the  beast  of  bur- 
den to  which  all  trayellers  anxiously  look  to 
convey  their  luggage  from  the  coast  to  the 
far  African  interior.  The  Arab  can  go  no- 
where without  his  help;  the  white  traveller, 
bound  on  an  exploring  trip,  cannot  travel 
without  him.  .  .  .  He  is  like  the  sailor, 
having  his  habitat  in  certain  sailors'  board- 
ing houses  in  great  seaport  towns,  and,  like 
the  sailor,  is  a  restless  rover.  The  sea-coast 
to  a  ^Mnyamwezi  is  like  New  York  to  an 
English  sailor.  At  New  York  the  English 
sailor  can  re-ship  with  higher  pay;  so  can 
the  Mnyamwezi  re-hire  himself  on  the  coast, 
for  a  return  trip,  at  a  higher  rate  than  from 
Unyamwczi  to  the  sea.  He  is  in  such  de- 
mand, and  during  war  time  so  scarce,  that  his 
Eay  is  great,  randng  from  thirty-six  to  one 
undrcd  yards  of  cloth.  A  hundred  of  these 
hitea  de  somme  will  readily  cost  the  traveller 
10,000  yards  of  cloth  even  as  far  as  Unyan- 
yembe,  a  thi-ee  months'  journey,  and  10,000 
yards  of  cloth  represent  J5,000  in  gold. 

'^  The  Wanyamwezi,  weighted  with  the 
bales  of  Zanzibar,  containing  cottons  and  do- 
mestics from  Massachusetts,  calicoes  from 
England,  prints  from  Muscat,  cloths  from 
Cutch,  beads  from  Germany,  brass  wire  from 
Great  Britain,  may  bo  found  on  the  Lualaba, 
in  the  forests  of  Ukawendi,  on  the  hills  of 
Uganda,  the  mountains  of  Karagwah,  on  the 
plains  of  Urori,  on  the  plateau  of  Ugogo,  in 
the  park  lands  of  Ukonongo,  in  the  swamps 
of  Use^uhha,  in  the  defiles  of  Usagara,  m 
the  wiiaemess  of  Ubena,  among  the  pastoral 
tribes  of  the  Watuta,  trudging  alon^  the 
banks  of  the  Rufigi,  in  slave-trading  Kilwa, 
—  everywhere  throughout  Central  Africa. 

"  While  joumeyinff  with  caravans  they 
are  docile  and  tractable;  in  their  villages 
they  are  a  merry-making  set;  on  trading  ex- 
peditions of  their  own  they  are  keen  and 
clever;  as  Ru^a-Buga  they  are  unscrupulous 
and  bold;  in  Ukonongo  they  are  hunters;  in 
Usukuma  they  are  drovers  and  iron  smelters; 
in  Lunda  they  are  energetic  searchers  for 
ivory;  on  the  coast  they  are  a  wondering  and 
awe-stmck  people." 

The  Wanyamwezi  are  very  industrious 
and  quite  ingenious.  They  smelt  their  iron, 
and  make  their  weapons  of  war  and  imple- 
ments of  agriculture.  They  are  ready  to 
exchange  their  hatchets,  bill-hooks,  spears, 
bows,  etc.,  for  cloth.  It  is  a  common  sight, 
— the  peddler  endeavoring  to  make  a  barter 
trade  with  his  various  wares.  He  will  sell  a 
first-class  bow  for  four  yui^s  of  sheeting,  and 
two  yards  will  buy  a  dozen  arrows. 

They  are  quite  clever  smiths  and  manu- 
facture iron  and  copper  wire.    The  process 


is 'as  follows:  a  heavy  piece  of  iron  with  i 
funnel-shaped  hole  is  firmly  fixed  in  the 
fork  of  a  tree.  A  fine  rod  is  then  thrnst 
into  it  and  a  line  attached  to  the  first  few 
inches  which  can  be  coaxed  through.  A 
number  of  men  haul  on  this  line  singing 
and  dancing  in  tune  and  thus  it  is  drawn 
through  the  first  drill;  it  is  subsequently 
passea  through  others  to  render  it  finer. 
Excellent  wire  is  the  result. 

Love  of  music  is  one  of  the  characteristici 
of  this  tribe,  as  of  almost  all  Africans. 
Though  the  music  is  rude,  yet  those  who 
hear  it  are  not  usually  the  most  accomplished 
and  fastidious  critics.  It  therefore  has  its 
uses  and  merits.  Sometimes  it  is  made  the 
vehicle  of  satire  or  humor.  The  latest 
scandal  or  sensation  is  incorporated  into  the 
song,  for  many  of  the  people  have  tho  facul- 
ty of  the  improvisatore,  and  so  contribute  to 
the  amusement  or  interest  of  their  villages 
by  these  allusions  to  or  criticisms  of  malten 
01  public  concern  or  personal  gossip. 

The  women  are  generally  very  homely 
and  coarse,  unlike  those  of  the  Batusi  who 
are  very  often  beautiful.  Their  chief  orna- 
ment is  of  the  half-moon  shape.  They  are 
not  generous  having  learned  the  Arab  aiiage 
"  nothing  for  nothing  "  yet  they  are  respei- 
ful  in  deportment. 

This  tribe  have  some  very  singular  customs 
in  regard  to  birth  and  burial.  "  When  a 
child  IS  bom,"  says  Mr.  Stanley,  "  the  father 
cuts  the  caul,  and  travels  with  it  to  the  frontii  r 
of  his  district,  and  there  deposits  it  under  the 
ground;  if  the  frontier  be  a  stream,  he 
buries  it  on  the  banks;  then  taking  the  root 
of  a  tree,  he  conveys  it,  on  his  return,  and 
buries  it  at  the  threshold  of  his  door.  He 
then  invites  his  friends  to  a  feast  that  he  has 
prepared.  He  kills  an  ox  or  half  a  dozen 
goats,  and  distributes  pombe.  The  mother, 
when  approaching  childbirth,  hastens  to  the 
woods,  and  is  there  attended  by  a  female 
friend. 

"After  death  the  Wanyamwezi  remote 
the  body  into  the  jungle,  or,  if  a  person  of 
importance,  bury  it  in  a  sitting  posture,  or 
on  its  side,  as  in  Wagogo.  On  the  march 
the  body  is  merely  thrown  aside  and  left  for 
a  prey  to  the  hyena,  the  cleanest  scavenger 
of  the  forest.  When  death  has  taken  away 
a  member  of  a  family,  it  is  said  by  the  reh^ 
tives  of  the  deceased,  that  the  '  Miringfl 
has  taken  him  or  her,'  or,  *  He  or  she  is  lost,' 
or  '  It  is  Grod's  work.' " 

V  ery  few  old  men  are  seen  in  Central 
Africa.  There  are  the  evidences  in  eveiy 
village  of  premature  age,  such  as  gray  hair 
and  bent  forms.  The  W  anyamwezi  seem  to 
be  diminishing  in  numbers.  What  with 
emigration  to  other  tribes,  the  hardships  of 
the  life  of  travel  and  burden-bearing  to  which 
many  of  them  are  exposed,  and  the  rara^s 
of  the  slave  wars  in  which  their  chiefs  ar« 
engaged,  this  people  is  evidently  dying  ont 
It  18  a  saddening  q>ectacle,  this  decay  am 
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)earance  of  one  of  the  most  intelligent 

ipable  tribes  of  Africa. 

( the  testimony  of  Stanley  that  ^'  eight 

ten  of  the  bleached  skiuls  along  the 
[  commerce  in  the  interior  are  those 

onfortonate  Wanyamwezi,  who  suc- 
d  to  the  perils  ana  privations  attend- 


ing the  footsteps  of  eveiy  caiavan.  What  a 
power  in  the  land  might  not  a  philanthropic 
government  make  of  these  people  I  What  a 
glorious  testimony  to  the  charityof  civiliza- 
tion might  they  not  become!  What  docile 
converts  to  the  gospel  truths  through  a  prac- 
tical missionary  would  they  not  m&el '' 
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On  the  north  of  Unyanyembe  is  Uvinza, 
a  rugged  and  somewhat  mountainous  coun- 
try. Its  numerous  ravines  and  ridges,  while 
imparting  picturesqueness  to  the  views,  do 
not  however  contribute  to  its  productiveness. 
It  is  but  poorly  watered,  the  banks  of  Malaga- 
razi  River  being  almost  the  only  portion 
of  great  fertility.  It  has  many  sail  pans, 
from  which  the  people  manufacture  their 
salt.  Crossing  the  Malagarazi,  new  cus- 
toms and  peculiarities  greet  the  traveller. 
The  method  of  salutation  is  singular  and 
tiresome.  As  persons  approach,  they  stretch 
out  both  hands  to  each  other,  uttering  the 
words  "Wake,  wake  I  "  They  then  seize 
each  other  by  tne  elbows,  and  rubbing  each 
other's  arms,  say  rapidly,  "  Wake,  wake, 
waky,wakyl "  and  finally  terminate  the  tire- 
some formula  with  grunts  of  ^*  Huh,  huh  I  " 
OS  token  of  satisfaction.  They  dress  in 
cloth  when  able  to  purchase  it  of  the  car- 
avans; but  if  poor,  they  use  '^goat-skins, 
suspended  by  a  knot  fastened  over  the 
shoulder  and  falling  over  one  side  of  their 
bodies." 

After  many  perils  and  dela3r8  Stanley 
entered  the  Uliha  country.  The  boundary 
beti^een  Uvinza  and  Unha,  is  a  narrow, 
dry  ditch.  Numerous  small  villages  could  be 
seen,  without  the  usual  defence  of  a  stock- 
ade, indicating  that  the  people  were  living 
in  quiet  and  without  fear  of  marauders. 
HaltinjB^  at  Kawanga  he  soon  learned  from 
the  chief  that  he  was  "  the  great  Mulware  of 
Kimenyi  under  the  king,  and  therefore  the 
tribute-gatherer  for  his^iha  majesty."  As 
tn  illuEtration  of  the  African  character  and 


the  difficulties  of  travelling  in  the  interior, 
we  give  the  narrative  in  Stanley's  own 
words:  — 

"He  declared  he  was  the  only  one  in 
Kimenyi,  an  eastern  division  of  Uhha,  who 
could  demand  tribute,  and  that  it  would  be 
very  satisfactory  to  him  and  a  saving  of 
trouble  to  ourselves  if  we  settled  his  daim 
of  twelve  doti  of  good  cloth  at  ouce.  We  did 
not  think  it  the  best  way  of  proceeding, 
however,  knowint^  as  we  did  the  character 
of  the  native  African;  so  we  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  diminish  the  dematld,  but  aiter 
six  hours'  hot  argument  the  tnuttoore  only 
reduced  it  by  two.  This  claim  was  then  set- 
tled upon  the  understanding  that  we  shooid 
be  allowed  to  travel  through  Uhha,  as  far 
as  Busugi  River,  without  being  further 
mulcted. 

''  Leaving  Kawanga  early  in  the  momiitf 
and  continuing  our  march  over  the  bounty 
less  plain  we  were  marching  westward,  joy- 
fully congratulating  ourselves  that  withia 
five  days  we  should  see  that  which  I  had 
come  far  from  civilization  and  through  so 
many  difficulties  to  see,  and  were  about 

Sassmg  a  cluster  of  villages  with  all  the  coo- 
dence  which  men  possess  against  whom  do 
one  has  further  claim  or  wora  to  say,  vheo 
I  noticed  two  men  darting  from  a  group  of 
natives,  who  were  watching  us,  and  ronniitt 
toward  the  head  of  the  expedition,  wito 
the  object,  evidently,  of  preventing  nirtlier 
progress. 

''The caravan  stopped,  and  I  walked  fo^ 
ward  to  ascertain  the  cause  from  the  two 
natives.    I  was  greeted  politely  b j  the  tire 
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ith  the  usual  yamho8y  and  was 
1,  *  Why  does  the  white  man  pass 
lags  of  the  King  of  Uhha  without 
and  a  gift?  Does  not  the  white 
V  that  there  lives  a  king  in  Uhha 
the  Wangwana  and  Arabs  pay 
;  for  the  right  of  passage?  ' 
,  we  paid  mst  night  to  the  chief  of 
who  informed  us  he  was  the  man 
f  the  King  of  Wahha  to  collect  ther 

much  did  you  pay? ' 
doii  of  good  cloth.' 
you  sure? ' 
i  sure.   If  you  ask  him  he  will  tell 

I  said  one  of  the  Wahha,  a  fine, 
,  intelligent-looking  youth, '  it  is 
:o  the  king  to  halt  you  here  until 
ut  the  truth  of  this.  Will  you 
our  village  and  rest  yourselves, 
shade  of  the  trees  until  we  can 
engers  to  Kawanga? ' 
he  sun  is  but  an  hour  high,  and  we 
)  travel ;  but  in  order  to  show  you 
seek  to  pass  through  your  countnr 
Ding  that  which  is  nght,  we  will 
5  we  now  stand,  and  we  will  send 
nessenger  two  of  our  soldiers,  who 
3rou  the  man  to  whom  we  paid  the 

lessenger  departed;  but  in  the 
the  handsome  youth,  who  turned 
a  nephew  of  the  king,  whispered 
r  to  a  lad,  who  immediately  hast- 
,  with  the  speed  of  an  antelope,  to 
r  of  villages  we  had  Just  passed, 
t  of  this  errand,  as  we  soon  saw, 
ipproach  of  a  body  of  warriors, 
in  number,headed  by  atall,  fine- 
an,  who  was  dressed  m  a  crimson 
id  joho,  two  ends  of  which  wore 
aiot  over  the  left  shoulder;  a  new 
merican  sheeting  was  folded  like  a 
»und  his  head,  and  a  large,  curved 
)lished  ivory  was  suspended  to  his 
e  and  all  his  people  were  armed 
rs  and  bows  and  arrows,  and  their 
as  marked  with  a  deliberation  that 
ey  felt  perfect  confidence  in  any 
might  transpire. 

orgcously-dressed  chief  was  a  re- 
man in  appearance.    His  face  was 
rm,  with  high  cheek-bones,  eyes 
ik,  a  prominent  and  bold  forehead 
-cut  mouth;  he  was  tall  in  figure 
Jtly  symmetrical, 
near  to  us  he  hailed  me  with  the 
ambo,  bana  ? '  (How  do  you  do, 
n  quite  a  cordial  tone, 
ied  cordially  also,  'Yambo,  mut- 
How  do  you  do,  chief?) 
yself  and  men,  interchanged  yam- 
lis  waniors,  and  there  was  noth- 
licnte  that  the  meeting  was  of  a 
iracter. 
lief  seated  himself,  his  haunches 


resting  on  his  heels,  and  laying  down  his 
bow  and  arrows  by  his  side^  his  men  did 
likewise.  I  seated  myself  on  a  bsde,  and 
each  of  my  men  sat  down  on  their  loads, 
forming  quite  a  semi-circle.  The  Wahha 
slightly  outnumbered  my  party,  but  while 
they  were  armed  with  only  bows  and  ar- 
rows, spears  and  knob-sticks,  we  were  armed 
with  rifles,  muskets,  revolvers,  pistols,  and 
hatchets. 

^^  All  were  seated,  and  deep  silence  was 
maintained  by  the  assembly.  Then  the 
chief  spoke:  *iam  Mionvu,  the  great  Mut' 
toare  of  Kimenyi  and  am  next  to  the  king, 
who  lives  yonder,'  pointing  to  a  large  vQ* 
lage  near  some  naked  hills,  about  ten  miles 
to  the  north.  *  I  have  come  to  talk  with  the 
white  man.  It  has  always  been  the  custom 
of  the  Wan^ana  and  the  Arabs  to  make  a 
present  to  tne  king  when  they  pass  through 
his  country.  Does  not  th*  white  man  mean 
to  pay  the  king's  dues?  Why  does  the  white 
man  halt  in  the  road?  Why  will  he  not 
enter  the  village  of  Lukomo,  where  there 
are  food  and  shade,  where  we  can  discuss  this 
thin^  quietly?  Docs  the  white  man  mean  to 
fight?  I  know  well  he  is  stronger  than  we 
are.  His  men  have  guns,  and  the  Wahha 
have  but  bows  and  arrows  and  spears;  but 
Uhha  is  large  and  cur  villages  are  many.' 
Let  him  look  about  him  everywhere:  ail  is 
Uhha,  and  our  country  extends  much  farther 
than  he  can  see  or  walk  in  a  day.  The 
King  of 'Uhha  is  strong,  yet  he  wishes 
friendship  only  with  the  white  man.  Will 
the  white  man  have  war  or  peace?'  A  deep 
murmiu:  of  assent  followed  this  speech  of 
Mionvu  from  his  people  and  disapprobation, 
blended  with  uneasiness,  from  my  men.'' 

Stanley  replied  as  follows:  — 

**  Mionviu  the  great  3futtrare,asks  me  if  I 
have  come  for  war.  When  did  Mionvu  ever 
hear  of  white  men  warring  against  black 
men?  Mionvu  must  understand  that  white 
men  are  venr  different  from  the  black. 
White  men  ao  not  leave  their  country  to 
fight  the  black  people,  neither  do  they  come 
here  to  buy  ivory  or  slaves.  They  come  to 
make  friends  with  the  black  people;  they 
come  to  search  for  rivers  and  lakes  and 
mountains;  they  come  to  discover  what 
countries,  what  peoples,  what  rivers,  what 
lakes,  what  forests,  what  plains,  what  moun- 
tains and  hills  are  in  your  country,  that 
when  they  go  back  they  may  tell  the  white 
kings  and  men  and  children.  The  white 
people  are  different  from  the  Arabs  and 
Wangwana,  the  white  people  know  every- 
thing and  are  very  strong;  when  they  fight 
the  Arabs  and  Wangwana  run  away.  We 
have  great  guns  which  thunder,  and  when 
they  shoot  the  earth  trembles;  we  have 
guns  which  carry  bullets  further  than  you 
can  see.  Even  with  these  little  things  (point- 
ing to  my  revolvers)  I  could  kill  ten  men 
quicker  than  you  could  count.  I  cqm\^V5^ 
Ml<mvuiioW|  jet  1  \fiXiLXA\)2aa^ik^Vi^«&^ 
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I  wish  to  be  a  friend  to  Mionvu  and  to  all 
black  people.  Will  Mionvu  say  what  I  can 
do  for  him?' 

''  As  these  words  were  translated  to  him, 
Imperfectly  I  suppose  but  still  intelligibly, 
the  faces  of  the  Wahha  showed  how  well 
they  appreciated  them.  Once  or  twice  I 
thought  I  detected  something  like  fear, 
but  my  assertions  that  I  desired  peace  ana 
friendship  with  them  soon  obliterated  all 
such  feelings." 

Mionvu  replied, — 

^'  ^  The  white  man  tells  me  ho  is  friendly: 
why  does  he  not  come  to  our  village?  Why 
does  he  stop  on  the  road?  The  sun  is  hot. 
Mionvu  will  not  speak  here  any  more.  If 
the  white  man  is  a  friend  he  will  come  to 
the  village.' 

"  *  We  must  stop  now.  It  is  noon.  You 
have  broken  our  march.  We  will  go  and 
camp  in  your  village,'  I  said,  at  the  same 
time  rising,  and  pointing  to  the  men  to 
take  up  their  loads. 

'*  We  were  compelled  to  camp,  there  was 
no  help  for  it:  the  messengers  nad  not  re- 
turned from  Kawanga.  Having  arrived  at 
his  village,  Mionvu  cast  himself  at  full  leogth 
under  the  scanty  shade  afforded  by  a  few 
trees  without  the  borha.  About  2  P.  m.  the 
messengers  returned,  saying  it  was  true  the 
chief  of  Kawanga  had  taken  ten  cloths,  not 
however  for  the  King  of  Uhha,  but  for  nim- 
self. 

"  Mionvu,  who,  evidently,  was  keen-witted 
and  knew  perfectly  what  ne  was  about,  now 
roused  himself  and  began  to  make  minia- 
tiure  fagots  of  thin  canes,  ten  to  each  fag- 
ot, and  shortly  he  presented  ten  of  these 
small  bundles,  which  together  contained  one 
hundred,  to  me,  saying/ Each  stick  represents 
a  cloth.'  The  amount  of  the  bonga  required 
by  the  King  of  Uhha  was  one  hundred  cloths j 
—  nearly  two  bales. 

'*  Recovering  f  roiu  our  astonishment,  which 
was  almost  indescribable,  we  offered  ten. 
*'  Ten  to  the  King  of  Ubhal  Impossible.  You 
do  not  stir  from  Lukomo  until  you  pay  one 
hundred,'  exclaimed  Mionvu  in  a  significant 
manner. 

"  I  returned  no  answer,  but  went  to  my 
hut,  which  Mionvu  had  cleared  for  my  use, 
and  Bombay,  Asmani,  Mabruski,  and  Chow- 
pereh  were  invited  to  come  to  me  for  con- 
sultation. Upon  my  asking  them  if  we 
could  not  fight  our  way  throi^h  Uhha,  they 
became  terror-stricken,  and  Bombay,  in  im- 
ploring accents,  asked  me  to  think  well  what 
I  was  about  to  do,  because  it  was  useless  to 
enter  on  a  war  with  the  Wahha.  Said  ho, 
'  Uhha  is  a  plain  country;  we  cannot  hide 
anywhere.  J^yery  village  will  rise  all  about 
us;  and  how  can  forty-five  men  fight  thou- 
sands of  people?  Think  of  it,  my  dear  mas- 
ter, and  do  not  throw  your  life  away  for  a 
few  rags  of  cloth.' 

" '  Well,  but,  Bombay,  this  is  robbery. 
Shall  we  give  the  fellow  everything  he  asks? 


He  might  as  well  ask  me  for  all  the  cloth  and 
all  mv  guns  without  letting  him  see  that  we 
can  dght.' 

" '  Ko,  ho,  dear  master;  don't  think  of  it 
for  a  moment.  Pay  Mionvu  what  he  asb 
and  let  us  go  awav  from  here.  This  is  the 
last  place  we  shall  have  to  pay,  and  in  four 
days  we  shall  be  in  Ujiji.' 

^^  ^  Did  Mionvu  tell  you  that  this  is  the  last 
place  we  should  have  to  pay? ' 

"'He  did,  indeed.'" 

Each  of  the  others  whom  Stanley  had 
chosen  as  counsellors  advised  him  to  yield 
to  the  extortion  of  Mionvu  and  pay  rather 
than  provoke  a  fight. 

"'Pay,  6ana,'  said  Chowpereh-  'It  is 
better  to  get  along  quietly  in  this  coun- 
try. If  we  were  strong  enough  they  would 
pay  us.' 

" '  Well,  then,  Bombay  and  Asmani,  go  to 
Mionvu,  and  offer  him  twenty;  if  he  wifl  not 
take  twenty,  give  him  thirty;  if  he  refuses 
thirty,  give  him  forty;  then  go  up  to  eighty, 
slowly;  make  plenty  of  talk;  not  one  doii 
more.  I  swear  to  you,  I  will  shoot  Mionvu 
if  he  demands  more  than  eighty.  Go,  and 
remember  to  be  wise.' 

"  I  will  cut  the  matter  short.  At  9  p.  3L 
sixty-four  doii  were  handed  over  to  Mionvu 
for  the  King  of  Uhha,  six  doti  for  himself, 
and  ^ye  dotiior  his  sub,— altogether  seventy- 
five  doti^  a  bale  and  a  quarter. 

"  No  sooner  had  we  paid  than  they  began 
to  fi^ht  amongst  themselves  over  the  booty. 
At  dawn  we  were  on  the  road,  very  silent 
and  sad." 

After  a  four  hours'  march,  crossing  the 
Kanengi  Biver,  they  entered  the  horna  of 
Kahirigi,  and  were  told  that  the  brother  of 
the  King  of  Uhha  lived  there.  This  roused 
the  apprehension  that  another  exaction  of 
bonga  would  be  made,  despite  Mionvu^s 
assertion  that  his  was  the  last.  The  kiD<r's 
brother  demanded  thirty  doti,  or  half  a  bale. 
Stanley  was  in  a  rage,  ready  and  willing  to 
fight  and  die  rather  than  be  "halted  by  a 
set  of  miserable,  naked  robbers." 

He  was  also  informed  that  there  were 
five  more  chiefs  about  two  hours'  distance 
apart  from  each  other.     This  intelligence 
led  him  to  adopt  a  plan  of  evading  this 
extortion.    Accordingly,  arrangements  were 
secretly  made  for  leaving  the  usual  route 
and  taking  to  the  jungle;  and  though  the 
plan  came  near  being  defeated  several  times, 
yet  at  length  success  crowned  the  advento> 
ous  undertaking,  and  Stanley  ^*  had  paeeed 
the  boundary  of  wicked  Uhha  and  entered 
Ukaranga, — an  event  that  was  hailed  trith 
extravagant  shouts  of  joy." 

He  saw  inevitable  ruin  before  him  if  bis 
cloth  was  to  be  filched  from  him  at  this  rate 
by  other  chiefs.  Beggary  or  bravery  wh 
the  alternative.  He  chose  the  latter.  iBt 
few  days  afterward  he  found  Livingstone  li 
UjijL 
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Db.  O.  a.  Scuwklnfuktu,  a  young 
German  explorer,  having  received  a  grant 
of  monev  from  the  Humholdt  Institution 
in  1868,  landed  in  Egypt  and  thence  pene- 
trated the  '*  heart  of  Africa."  Following 
out  the  footsteps  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  he 
took  a  westerly  course  and  passing  through 
the  country  of  Niam-niam  (of  which 
there  is  an  account  on  pages  440  144) 
he  visited  the  hitherto  unknown  kingdom 
of  Monhuttoo.  His  scientific  and  ethnolo- 
gical discoveries  have  placed  his  name 
among  the  eminent  explorers  of  the  Afri- 
can continent,  and  the  results  of  his  explo- 
rations, published  under  the  title,  "  In  the 
Heart  of  Africa,"  are  given  to  the  pub- 
lic in  a  style  that  is  rarefy  equalled. 

On  the  south  of  the  Niam-niam  territory, 
between  the  parallels  of  3^  and  4°  north  lat. 
and  28^  ana  29^  east  long,  there  is  a  dis- 
trict of  some  4,000  square  miles  inhabited 
by  a  people  differing  widely  from  the  usual 
type  of  the  negro^race.  They  are  of  a 
brownish  complexion,  and  are  in  many 
respects  supenor  to  tne  tribes  of  Central 
Africa.  They  are  generally  called  Monhut- 
too, though  the  name  of  Gurrugurroo  is  ap- 
plied by  the  ivory  traders.  It  is  derived  from 
the  custom  universal  among  this  people  of 
piercing  their  ears.  The  density  of  popu- 
lation, estimated  from  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Schweinfurth,  is  probably  not  exceeded 
by  any  portion  of  the  continent.  If  the 
average  be,  as  he  thouj^ht,  at  least  two 


mile,  the  aggregate  must  be  about  a  million 
people. 

The  government  of  this  tribe,  when  Dr. 
Schweinfurth  visited  it,  was  in  the  hands 
of  two  chieftains  who  had  divided  the  sov- 
ereignty between  them.  Do^berra  was 
the  King  of  the  Eastern  Division,  while 
the  Western  was  under  the  sway  of  Mun- 
zsLj  a  more  powerful  and  capable  man. 
His  father  was  Tikkibah,  who  was  the  sole 
ruler  of  the  Monhuttoo  country,  but  had 
been  murdered  by  Dogberra,  his  brother, 
some  thirteen  years  beK>re. 

^embey,  a  local  chieftain  under  Dog- 
berra,  was  visited  bv  Schweinfurth  as  soon 
as  he  entered  the  Monhuttoo  territory,  and 
showed  his  friendly  disposition  by  going  to 
the  hut  of  the  explorer  with  his  wives  and 
carrying  a  present  of  poultry.  Schwein- 
furth was  treated  in  the  same  friendly  way 
by  Bongwa,  another  chief  whose  district 
he  entered*  This  Bongwa  was  subject  to 
pay  tribute  to  Munza  and  Dogberra  alike, 
as  his  possessions  were  contiguous  to 
those  of  the  rival  kings. 

Bongwa,  attended  by  his  wife,  made  a 
visit  to  the  camp  of  Scnweinfurth  and  per- 
mitted him  the  unusual  privilege  of  taking 
a  sketch  of  both  himself  an<rhis  better- 
half.  Madame  Bongwa  took  her  seat  on  a 
Monhuttoo  bench,  c^  in  nothing  save  ^^  a 
singular  band  like  a  saddle-girth  across  her 
lap,  in  the  fashion  of  all  the  women  of  the 
country."     Her  complexion  was  several 


himd^red  and  fifty  inhabitants  to  a  square  shades  lighter  than  tnat  of  her  husband. 
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The  tattooing  upon  her  person  was  quite 
remarkable  and  consisted  of  two  different 
kinds.  A  portion  ran  over  the  bosom  and 
shoulders,  forming  a  line  and  ornament 
just  where  our  ladies  wear  their  lace  collars, 
which  terminated  in  large  crosses  on  the 
breast.  The  other  pattern  was  traced  over 
the  stomach,  and  stood  out  in  such  relief 
that  it  must  have  been  made  by  a  hot  iron. 
"  It  consisted  of  figures  set  in  square  frames, 
and  looked  like  the  tracery  which  is  sculp- 
tured on  cornices  and  old  arches.  Bodkins 
of  ivorv  projected  from  her  towering  chig- 
non, which  was  surmounted  by  a  plate  as 
large  as  a  dollar,  fastened  on  by  a  comb 
with  fine  teeth  manufactured  of  porcupine- 
quills.*' 

The  reception  of  Dr.  Schweinfurth  and 
his  party  by  Izingerria,  King  Munza's 
viceroy  and  orothcr,  was  so  hospitable  as 
to  be  worthy  of  narration.  It  was  some- 
what late  in  the  afternoon  that  they  made 
their  entrance  into  the  viceroy's  mbanga. 
Both  sides  of  the  roadway  were  thronged 
with  wondering  iKJople  who  were  attracted 
by  curiosity  to  see  the  white  strangers. 
The  officials  were  arrayed  in  full  state, 
their  hats  ornamented  with  plumes  waving 
in  the  air.  Their  shield-bearers  accom- 
panied them,  and  benches  were  brought  so 
that  they  might  receive  their  guests  with 
case  and  sit  comfortably  to  observe  their 
appearance  in  the  interview. 

When  Schweinfurth  visited  Izingerria 
in  the  evening  at  his  dwelling,  he  lound 
him  sitting  on  his  bench  in  the  open  space, 
surrounded  by  his  chief  men.  It  is  a  cus- 
tom of  the  country  that  all  persons  of  any 
distinction,  heads  of  families  and  officials, 
when  they  pay  a  visit,  take  with  them  their 
slaves  who  carry  their  benches,  because, 
unlike  the  Turks,  the  Munbuttoo  consider 
it  very  unbecoming  to  sit  upon  the  ground 
even  though  it  be  covered  with  mats.  The 
bench  is  indispensable.  The  women  sit  on 
stools  having  only  one  leg.  Having  been 
made  acquainted  with  this  custom ,  Schwein- 
furth always  gave  instructions  that  some 
of  his  party  should  accompany  him  carry- 
ing his  cane  chair. 

In  this  interview  they  sat  opposite  each 
other,  and  by  a  double  translation  were 
enabled  to  confer  together  till  late  in  the 
night.  There  were  none  of  the  usual 
expression  of  hospitalities.  Even  the  ex- 
plorer's cigars  did  not  attract  the  natives, 
thou<rh  they  smoke  tobacco  excessively, 
nor  did  they  offer  the  accustomed  eleusine 
bocr. 

^  The  Monbuttoo  pipes,  though  of  a  prim- 
itive character  are  ingenious  and  service- 
able. They  are  made  of  the  mid -rib  of  a 
plantain  leaf  generally,  though  the  upper 
classes  often  use  a  metnl  tube,  some  Ave 
feet  long  and  made  by  their  smiths.  "  The 
lower  extremity  of  the  pipe  is  plugged  up 
and  an  opening  is  made  in  the  side,  near 


the  end,  into  which  is  inserted  a  planbfai 
leaf  twisted  up  and  filled  with  tohacsL 
This  extemporized  bowl  is  changed  as  «Aa 
us  requisite,  sometimes  every  fcwmiuda^ 
by  the  slaves  who  are  kent  m  atteobtt 
The  only  tobacco  that  is  xnown  hereiidi 
Virginian. ' '  Pipes  constructed  in  tbiiivid 
way  have  a  decided  merit  in  modifTin^iki 
rankness  of  the  tobacco  as  perfedljtti 
it  had  been  inhaled  through  tlie  wateMOfr 
voir  of  a  narghileh. 

It  excited  the  wonder  of  Dr.  Sdiw» 
furth  that  the  natives  could  so  accnratelf,j 
by  the  indication  of  the  finder,  pototn^ 
any  particular  place.  Their  sell  in  tt 
the  nour  of  the  day  by  the  elevatioi 
the  sun  was  equally  surprising.  He  cm 
rarely  detect  an  error  of  more  than  bi^]| 
hour  in  their  conjectures.  On  the 
and  deserts  like  those  of  Nubia  a  s 
course  is  often  pursued  for  many 
without  the  least  variation.  The 
itude  of  their  estimate  is  so  rem 
that  if  a  lance  be  laid  upon  the 
the  path  to  which  it  directs  will  ~ 
scarcely  a  hair's-breadth  deviation  tol 
destination  desired.  Tlus  singuliri 
cision  of  judgment  has  been  ow«rwdi 
mentioned  by  other  African  traveOen. 

Munza's  kingdom  which  Schwe™*" 
at  length  entered  lies  about  midi 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  the  Indian 
in  the  «  heart  of  Africa."    The 
tion  of  tills  remote  region,  hitherto 
visited  by  the  white  man,  we  give  iij 
own  language : — 

*''  Nothing  could  be  more  charming i 
that  last  day's  march,  which  brou^t: 
the  limit  of  our  wanderings.    The 
miles  which  led  to  Munza's  palace 
miles  enriched  by  such  beauty  as 
be  worthy   of   Fazadise.     The 
groves  harmonized  so  perfectly  iiii 
clustering  oil-palms   that  nothing 
surpass  the  perfection  of  the  scene ; 
the  ferns  that  adorned  the  countleisj 
in  the  background  of  the  laodscapi 
hanced  the  charms  of  the  tro|»cal  gif' 
A  clear  and  invigorating  atmosphece 
tributed  to  the  enjoyment  of  it  all,  nfi 
ing  water  and  grateful  shade  beiioigr 
faraway.  In  fi^nt  of  the  native  d«  ' 
towered  the  splendid  fi^-trees  U 
the  spreadingcoronets defied ihe . 
of  the  sun.    xhe  crowds  of  beaieni 
their  camp  around  the  stem  of  a 
Cordia  Abyssinieaj  which  Mood  upoj 
open  space  in  front  of  the  abode  «| 
local   chief  and    renunded  dm  w 
Abyssinian  villages^  where  tiiis  tiw  »< 
tivatcd.  .  .  .  These  trees  with  thMTf 
coronets  of  spreading  foliaee  i 
vivors  from  generations  wat  «* 
and  form  a  comely  ornament  is  i"^ 
all  the  villages  of  tibie  Monbutloo. 

^'  And  then,  finally,  conspfcooo*,^ 
the  massy  depths  of  gieen  was  deMMii 
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palace  of  the  king.  Halting  on  the  hither 
side  of  a  stream  at  a  place  clear  of  trees 
they  fixed  their  camp.  In  front  was  vis- 
ible a  sloping  area  covered  with  a  multi- 
tude of  huts,  some  in  a  conical  shape  and 
others  like  sheds.  Surmounting  all  wifii 
ample  courts,  broad  and  imposing,  unlike 
anvthing  we  had  seen  since  we  left  the 
edifices  of  Cairo,  upreared  itself  the 
spacious  pile  of  King  Munza's  dwelling." 

The  king  is  invested  with  large  preroga- 
tives, and  always  appears  in  great  state, 
accompanied  with  a  numerous  body  of 
courtiers.  Whenever  he  leaves  his  resi- 
dence he  is  attended  by  hundreds  of  his 
retinue,  besides  his  specif  body-guard, 
and  a  large  number  of  trumpeters,  drum- 
mers, and  subordinates  witn  great  iron 
bells  lead  the  procession.  Munza  had 
three  viceroys  in  the  persons  of  his 
brothers,  and  next  to  them  were  the  sub- 
chiefs  who  were  governors  of  the  prov- 
inces, and  generally  selected  from  the 
numerous  members  of  the  blood  royal. 

The  subordinate  chiefs,  to  whom  are 
assi^ed  separate  and  well-defined  portions 
of  the  Monbuttoo  territory,  are  accustomed 
to  surround  themselves  with  the  tokens  of 
authority  and  state,  little  inferior  to  those 
of  their  respective  kin^s. 

Next  to  them  in  razSc  are  the  chief  offi- 
cers of  state,  five  in  number.  *'  These  are 
the  keeper  of  the  weapons,  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  the  superintendent  of  the 
commissariat  stores,  tne  master  of  the 
household  to  the  royal  ladies,  and  the 
interpreter  ^or  intercourse  with  strangers 
and  foreign  rulers."  Besides,  there  is  a 
vast  number  of  civil  officers  and  overseers 
in  various  districts  of  the  land  to  guard 
the  interests  and  maintain  the  preros^atives 
and  dignity  of  the  sovereign.  In  addition 
to  the  courtiers  there  are  numerous  officials 
assi^ed  to  special  duties,  such  as  private 
musicians ,  trumpeters  and  buglers,  eunuchs 
and  jesters,  ballad  singers  and  dancers, 
who  are  retained  to  give  splendor  to  the 
court  and  furnish  amusement  on  public 
and  festal  occasions.  There  are  also 
stewards  whose  duty  is  to  mountain  order 
at  the  f  esLits,  and  they  are  authorized  to 
inflict  bodily  chastisement  if  any  be  guilty 
of  disturbance  and  indecorum. 

The  arrows  of  the  Monbuttoo  differ  from 
those  of  other  tribes  except  ^e  A-Banga, 
by  bein^  furnished  at  the  extremity  of  the 
4maft  with  two  wings.  These  are  made 
either  of  pieces  of  plantain  leaves  or  of 
hairs  of  the  tail  of  the  genet.  The  points, 
wben  not  of  Iran,  are  made  of  a  kind  of 
wood  that  is  almost  as  hard  as  iron.  The 
ahaf  t  consists  <^  the  firm,  reedy  steppe- 
^rass,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  common 
lead-pencil.  Sdiweinfurth  says,  **  by  a 
,crael  refinement  of  skill,  which  might 
almost  be  styled  diabolical,  they  contnve 
to  place  one  of  the  joints  of  the  reed  just 


below  the  barbs,  with  the  design  that  the 
arrow  should  break  off  short  as  soon  as  it 
has  infiicted  the  wound,  making  it  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  extract  the  barbs  from 
the  flesh.  The  usual  n^ethod  of  extracting 
a  lance  head  is  to  take  a  knife  and  make  a 
sufficiently  large  incision  in  the  wounded 
muscle  for  the  barb  to  be  withdrawn,  but,  in 
fact,  the  result  generally  lb  that  very  ja^ed 
and  troublesome  wounds  aro  inflicted." 

The  Monbuttoo  resemble  the  A-Ban^a 
in  their  dress  and  martial  equipments. 
They  have  the  custom  of  piercing  the  ears 
of  both  sexes  60  that  quite  a  lai^e  stick 
can  be  run  through  the  opening.  In  order 
to  effect  this  the  concave  portion  of  the 
ear  is  cut  out.  This  tribe,  as  well  as  the 
A-Banga,  have  by  this  pecidiarity  received 
the  name  from  the  Nubians  of  Gurrugur- 
roo  (derived  from  the  word  jjurgur,  which 
means  "  bored,")  to  distinguish  them  from 
Niam-niam.  Both  the  first-mentioned 
tribes  practise  circumcision,  while  the 
latter  allow  no  mutilation  of  the  human 
body. 

This  people,  living  in  so  remote  and 
secluded  a  re^ou,  and  having  no  inter- 
course with  Mohammedan  or  Cnristian  na- 
tions, have  never  learned  the  art  of  weav- 
ing. Accordingly  their  clothing  is  made 
of  the  bast  from  the  bark  of  the  fig-trees, 
which  are  so  much  prized  that  they  may 
be  seen  contiguous  to  almost  every  hut. 
The  custom  S  wearing  skins,  which  ob- 
tains among  the  Niam-niam,  does  not 
exist  among  this  tribe  save  when  a  fancy 
dress  is  needed  for  dancers.  There  is  a 
singular  absence  of  domestic  animals 
among  the  Monbuttoo,  with  the  exception 
of  the  little  dogs  known  as  the  "  nessey," 
and  their  poultry.  They  do  not  engage  in 
cattle-breeding,  and  have  only  one  speci- 
men of  the  swine  family,  the  potamochoe- 
rus,  which  they  keep  in  a  half-tame  state. 

Their  supply  of  meat  for  food  is  obtained 
in  their  hunting  expeditions,  their  taste 
giving  preference  to  the  fiesh  of  elephants, 
buffaloes,  wild  boars,  and  antelopes.  As 
they  understand  the  art  of  preserving  meat 
they  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  keep- 
insr  cattle  or  resorting  conatantly  to  the 
field  to  supply  their  ever^ecurring  wants. 

There  is  very  little  that  can  be  called 
agriculture  among  them,  the  soil  producing 
very  abundantly  and  without  the  need  of 
much  care  or  cultivation.  Besides^  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  what  is  the 
common  f e^d  of  the  tribes  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  viz.  sorghum  and  pencillaria, 
are  entirely  disregarded  by  tnis  people. 
They  arc  too  idle  to  devote  any  time  to  the 
raising  of  cereals.  The  cultivation  of  plan- 
tain, which  is  common,  requires  very  little 
attention;  all  that  is  requisite  is  to  fet  the 
old  plants  die  down  wnere  they  are  and 
simply  stick  the  youns  shoots  in  the  ground 
after  it  has  been  joltened  by  rain.    The 
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Monbuttoo  exhibit  a  remarkable  discrim- 
ination in  the  selection  of  plants,  being 
able  to  tell  whether  a  shoot  will  bear  fruit 
or  not,  and  thus  avoid  those  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  planting, — a  faculty  that  would 
be  of  great  service  to  gardeners  everywhere. 
I'hcre  are  only  a  few  plants  that  they  culti- 
vate at  all,  and  these  are  such  as  require 
but  the  least  possible  exertion.  The  se- 
same^ earthnuts,  sugar-canes,  and  tobacco 
constitute  the  bulk  of  their  products  from 
the  soil. 

This  work  of  tillage  and  of  gathering  the 
harvest  is. the  sphere  of  the  women,  the 
men  spending  the  day  in  loimging,  talking, 
and  smoking,  except  when  engaged  in  war 
or  the  hunt.  They  avoid  all  labor.  In  the 
morning  they  may  be  seen  reclining  under 
the  sh^e  of  the  oil-palms  upon  their 
carved  benches  and  regaling  tnemselves 
with  tobacco.  In  the  middle  of  the  day 
they  betake  themselves  to  the  cool  halls 
where  they  can  give  utterance  to  their  opin- 
ions with  entire  freedom.  These  groups 
form  an  animated  picture  of  the  social  life 
of  these  distant  people.  Their  vivacity 
and  gesticulation  are  truly  visible  in  all 
these  noonday  gatherings  of  the  Monbuttoo 
men. 

The  manufacture  of  pottery  is  also  here 
confined  exclusively  to  the  women  as 
in  other  parts  of  Africa.  The  men 
however  are  the  smiths,  and  they  share 
the  work  of  basket-making  and  wood- 
carving  with  the  women.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  manual  labor,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  performed  by  the  weaker  sex. 
While,  however,  they  are  subjected  to  this 
servile  labor,  the  relation  of  wives  to  their 
husbands  is  one  of  independence  and 
authority. 

The  subjection  of  men  was  illustrated 
by  the  answer  made  when  they  were  solic- 
ited to  sell  anything:  "  Oh,  ask  my  wife; 
it  is  hers."  Polygamy  prevails  among 
this  people,  and  very  little  regard  is  paid 
to  the  obligations  of  marriage.  Consider- 
ing their  intelligence  and  general  improve- 
ment in  some  of  the  arts  of  civilization, 
rendering  them  superior  to  most  other 
tribes,  the  character  of  the  women,  in 
respect  to  deportment  and  chastitv,  is  an 
anomaly.  They  suffer  greatly  in  com- 
parison with  the  Kiam-niam  women,  who 
are  modest  and  retiring.  The  conduct  of 
the  men  and  women  toward  each  otiier  is 
one  of  offensive  laxity.  Many  of  the  latter 
indulged  in  ^ross  obscenitv,  and  the  im- 
modesty of  this  sex.  generally,  far  exceeded 
axnrthin^  Schweiniurth  had  seen  among 
other  tnbes,  even  the  lowest.  The  con- 
trast of  this  general  freedom  and  unchas- 
tity,  with  so  much  that  is  commendable 
and  interesting  in  the  character  of  the 
Monbuttoo,  excited  his  surprise. 

In  the  culinary  arts  they  exhibit  a  very 
considerable  superioiity  over  the  Africao 


tribes.  Yet  blended  with  this  higkrcd^ 
ture  in  the  mode  of  preparing  their  fooi 
there  is  another  horrid  anomaly.  Han 
fat  is  in  universal  use  among  thecal 
this  leads  us  to  consider  their  rnnnMa 
Among  no  people  of  the  contineitiiii 
eating  of  human  flesh  so  muchtna^j 
nized  and  systematic  custom  as  amiaf  tij 
Monbuttoo.  The  testimony  of  Dr.  I 
furth  we  give  in  his  own  ]mb^ 
^^  Surround^  as  the  Monbuttoo  are 
number  of  people  who  are  blacker 
themselves,  and  who,  being  ioferigr 
them  in  culture,  are  consequentlv  bdd 
great  contempt,  they  have  just  tnc  op| 
tunity  which  tiiey  want  for  carryiii| 
expeditions  of  war  or  plunder  thitia 
in  the  acquisition  of  a  booty  whick 
especially  coveted  by  them,  consirtjafj 
human  nesh.  The  carcasses  of  all"* 
fall  in  battle  are  distributed  up 
battle-field,  and  are  prepared  by 
for  transport  to  the   homes  of  the 

?[uerors.    They  drive  their  prisonen 
ore  them  without  remorse,  as  butd 
would  drive  sheep  to  the  shambles, 
those  are  only  reserved  to  fall  victims ' 
later  day  to  their  horrible  and  ?icl 
greediness.    During  our  residence 
court  of  Munza,  the  general  rumor  was  i 
current,  that  nearly  every  day  some 
child  was  sacrificed  to  supply  his 
It  would  hardly  be  expected  that 
opportunities  would  be  afforded  to 
gers  of  witnessing  the  natives  at  their  i 
past,  and  to  myseu  there  occurred  onljf 
instances  when  I  came  upon  any  of  t^ 
whilst  they  were  actually  engaged  in 

Saring  human  flesh  for  consumption, 
rst  of  these  happened  bv  my  c< 
unexpectedly  upon  a  number  of  y 
women  who  had  a  supply  of  boilini 
water  upon  the  clay  floor  in  front  of  the< 
way  of  a  hut,  and  wore  engaged  in  thei 
of  scalding  the  hair  off  the  lower  half  < 
human  body.  The  operation,  so  fari 
was  effected,  had  changed  the  blades 
into  a  fawny  gray,  and  the  disr^ 
sight  could  not  fail  to  make  me  tl 
the  soddening  and  scouring  of  oar 
swine.  On  another  occasion  I  wss 
hut  and  observed  a  human  arm 
over  the  fire,  obviously  with  the  dcs^t 
being  at  once  dried  and  smoked. 
*' Incontrovertible  tokens  and 
evidence  of  the  prevalence  of 
were  constantly  turning  up  at 
we  took.  On  one  occasion  M< 
and  myself  were  in  Munn's 
and  MohwDomed  desi^edly 
conversation  to  the  topic  of  humaa 
and  put  the  dxtect  queadon  to  thi 
how  It  happened  at  this  precise  tifiie,i 
we  were  m  the  conntiy.  there  wtf  ■•' 
sumption  of  human  flesh?  ^^^ 
preaaly  said, '  that  being  aware  wj 
a  practice  was  held  Jn  aTendon  tfj^ 
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Eaad  taken  care  that  it  should  only  be  carried 
can  in  secret.' " 

There  was  no  opportunity  granted  to 
Itty  of  Schweinfurtn's  caravan  of  seeing 
me  Monbuttoo  at  their  meals.  The 
MTabians  had  conscientious  scruples  which 
«xrbade  their  partaking  food  with  ttiese 
ttimmbals.  The  others,  belonging  to  infe- 
■|or  native  tribes,  as  the  Mittoo  or  Bonga 
Mnrants,  were  regarded  as  unworthy, 
Ibfins  nncircumcised  and  savages,  to  sit  at 
■ml  with  the  Monbuttoo. 
•  Schweinf urth   bought,  with   pieces   of 


copper,  quite  a  number  of  human  skulls, 
that  are  now  in  the  Anatomical  Museum, 
in  Berlin.  —  the  unquestionable  proofs  that 
this  people  are  unsurpassed  in  tneir  devo- 
tion to  this  degrading  and  horrible  prac- 
tice; yet  they  are  a  remarkable  and  in 
manv  respects  a  noble  race  of  men,  ^^  who 
display  a  certain  national  pride,  and  are 
endowed  with  an  intellect  and  judgment 
such  as  few  natives  of  the  African  wilder- 
ness can  boast,  men  to  whom  one  may  put 
a  reasonable  question  and  who  will  return 
a  reasonable  answer." 


CHAPTER  CLXVm. 

AFBIC  A — dmUnued. 
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LITTLE  PIGMT  —  CORPS  OF  AKKA  WARRIORS  —  DR.  SCH WE INFURTH'S  PIGMY  PBOTBG^,  KBSWTTI 
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One  of  the  chief  results  of  Dr.  Schwein- 
furth's  travels  in  Africa  is  the  solution  of 
a  problem  that  for  thousands  of  years  has 
remained  without  any  satisfactory  answer. 
The  ethnological  question  respectinor  the 
existence  of  a  dwarf  race  in  Central  Africa, 
which  has  occasioned  so  much  discussion, 
this  traveller  has  forever  settled.  The 
classical  writers  of  the  centuries  gone  make 
mention  of  the  Pygmies.  The  poet  of  the 
Iliad  alludes  to  them  as  though  the  fact  of 
their  existence  had  been  long  and  well- 
known.  Historians  like  Herodotus  and 
Aristotle,  as  well  as  the  poets,  give  similar 
testimony.  For  three  or  four  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  the  Greeks  seem 
to  have  fully  believed  in  the  existence  of  a 
dwarf  race  m  equatorial  Africa. 

So,  too,  modem  travellers  on  the  Nile 
have  much  to  say  about  these  small  people. 
Du  Chaillu  asserts  that  he  met  them  in 
Ashango  Land.  Knapf  says  he  saw  one 
on  the  eastern  coast.  But  despite  all  the 
ancient  traditions  from  the  earlier  ages 
and  the  testimony  of  recent  explorers,  the 
existence  of  such  a  race  has  been  stoutly 
denied.  It  has  been  regarded  as  the  *'  im- 
mortal myth  of  poetry,"  over  which  scholars 
and  travellers  have  lought  a  long  and,  till 
recently,  only  a  drawn  battle.  To  Dr. 
Schweinfurth  is  to  be  ascribed  the  credit 
of  having  turned  the  tide  of  this  conflict 
and  caused  victory  to  perch  on  the  banners 
of  those  who  have  believed  in  the  veritable 
existence  of  the  Pygmy  race. 

This  traveller  found  that  his  Nubian 
attendants  never  wearied  of  talking  about 
the  Automoli  or  dwarfs,  whose  country 
they  were  daily  approaching.  It  seemed 
strange  that  they  should  be  so  thoroughly 
possessed  with  the  conviction  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  people.  They  would  state, 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  south  of 
the  Niam-niam  land  lived  a  race  not  more 
than  three  feet  in  height  and  wearing 
beards  so  long  as  to  reach  to  their  knees. 
They  described  them  as  armed  with  lan- 
ces and  accustomed  to  creep  beneath  the 


bellies  of  elephants  and  kill  them,  bo 
adroitly  managing  their  own  movemeiits 
as  to  avoid  any  injury  from  the  trunk  of 
the  infuriated  oeasts.  This  skill,  it  was 
represented,  made  them  of  great  service  to 
the  ivory  traders.  The  name  assigned  them 
was  **  Shebber-diginto,"  meaning  the 
growth  of  the  elongated  beard. 

That  those  of  Dr.  Schweinf  urth's  attend- 
ants and  servants  who  had  been  attached 
to  the  !N'iam-niam  expedition  should  be  such 
firm  believers  in  the  fact  of  a  dwarf  race 
that  they  never  described  the  wonders  and 
splendors  of  the  court  of  the  cannibal 
kings  without  referring  to  and  describing 
the  Pygmies  who  filled  the  oflice  of  court 
buffoons,  excited  the  surprise  of  the  tra- 
veller, and  awakened  the  keenest  desire  to 
solve,  ifpossible,  the  vexed  question  of  the 
ages.  He  could  not  resist  the  impression 
that  there  must  be  some  substantial  basis 
for  these  unequivocal  and  positive  asser- 
tions of  the  natives.  The  way  in  which 
his  doubts  were  all  dispelled  antl  this  ethno- 
logical problem  of  the  centuries  solved  is 
graphically  described  by  him :  — 

**  Several  days  elapsed  after  my  taking 
up  my  residence  by  the  palace  of  the  Mon- 
buttoo  king  without  my  having  a  chance 
to  set  a  view  of  the  dwarfs,  whose  fame 
haa  so  keenly  excited  my  curiosity.    My 
people,  however,  assured  me  that  they  had 
seen  them.    I  remonstrated  with  them  for 
not  having  secured  me  an  opportunitjr  of 
seeing  for  myself,  and  for  not  brimming 
them  into  contact  with  me.     I  obtainci  no 
other  reply  but  that  the  dwarfs  were  too 
timid  to  come.    After  a  few  morning  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  shouting  in  the 
camp,  and  I  learned  that  Mohammed  had 
surprised  one  of  the  Pygmies  in  attendance 
upon  the  king,  and  was  conveying  him,  in 
spite  of  a  strenuous  resistance,  straight  to 
my  tent.     I  looked  up,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  was  the  strange  little  creature, 
perched  upon  Mohammed's  right  shoulder, 
nervously  hugging  his  head,  and  casting 
glances  of  alarm  m  every  direction.    Ho- 
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hammed  soon  deposited  him  in  the  seat  of 
honor.  A  royal  interpreter  was  stationed 
at  his  side.  Thus,  at  last,  was  I  able  veri- 
tably to  feast  my  eyes  upon  a  living  em- 
bodiment of  the  m3rths  oi  some  thousand 
years. 

Eagerly,  and  without  loss  of  time,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  take  his  portrait  I  pressed  him 
with  innumerable  questions,  but  to  ask  for 
information  was  an  easier  matter  altogether 
than  to  get  an  answer.  There  was  the 
greatest  mfficulty  in  inducing  him  to  remain 
at  rest,  and  I  could  only  succeed  by  ex- 
hibiting a  store  of  presents.  Under  the 
impression  that  the  opportunity  before  me 
might  not  occur  again,  I  bribed  the  inter- 
preter to  exercise  his  influence  to  pacify 
the  little  man,  to  set  him  at  his  ease,  and 
to  induce  him  to  lay  aside  any  fear  of  me 
that  he  might  entertain.  Altogether  we 
succeeded  so  well  that  in  a  couple  of  hours 
the  Pygmy  had  been  measured,  sketched, 
feasted,  presented  with  a  variety  of  gifts, 
and  subjected  to  a  minute  catechism  of 
searching  questions. 

His  name  was  Adimokoo.  He  was  the 
head  of  a  small  colony,  which  was  located 
about  half  a  league  from  the  royal  resi- 
dence. With  his  own  lips  I  heard  him 
assert  that  the  name  of  nis  nation  was 
Akka,  and  I  further  learned  that  they  in- 
habit large  districts  to^  the  south  of  the 
Monbuttoo,  between  lat.  2°  and  1°  N. 
A  portion  of  them  are  subject  to  the 
Monbuttoo  king,  who,  desirous  of  enhan- 
cing the  splendor  of  his  court  by  the  addition 
of  any  available  natural  curiosities,  had 
compelled  several  families  of  the  Py^rmies 
to  settle  in  the  vicinity. 

My  Niim-niam  servants,  sentence  by 
sentence,  interpreted  to  me  everything  that 
was  said  by  Adimokoo  to  the  Monbuttoo 
interpreter,  who  was  acquainted  with  no 
dialects  but  those  of  his  own  land. 

In  reply  to  my  question  put  to  Adimokoo 
as  to  where  his  country  was  situated, point- 
ing^ toward  the  south-south-east,  he  said, 
*'  Two  days'  journey  and  you  come  to  the 
village  of  Mummery  ;  on  the  third  day  you 
will  reach  the  Eiver  Nalobe ;  the  fourth 
day  you  arrive  at  the  first  of  the  villages  of 
the  Akka." 

The  patience  of  Adimokoo  having  been 
exhausted  by  the  persistent  and  prolonged 
questioning  of  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  he  made 
a  sudden,  violent  effort  to  escape  from  his 
curious  inquisitor,  but  being  surrounded 
hy  so  many  in  the  tent  his  attempt  was 
fruitless.  After  some  persuasion  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  go  through  with  some  of 
the  war-dances  characteristic  of  his  race. 
His  dress  was  like  that  of  the  Monbuttoo, 
anrl  he  was  armed  with  a  small  lance  and  a 
bow  and  arrow.  The  height  of  this  interest- 
ing representative  of  the  Pygmies  was  four 
feet  and  ten  inches,  which  is  about  the  aver- 
age measurement  of  these  sniAU  people.  Dr. 


Schweinfurth  was  familiar  with  the  war- 
dances  of  the  Kiam-niam,  and  they  ha4 
excited  his  astonishment  hy  the  wonderful 
evolutions  displayed;  but  the  exhibition 
that  this  dwarf  gave  surpassed  all  he  had 
ever  seen.  Notwithstanding  his  bandy 
legs  and  large,  bloated  belly  and  his  age, 
his  rapid  and  dexterous  movements  were 
simply  marvellous.  The  spectators  W€re 
convulsed  with  laughter  at  the  g^rotesque 
expressions  that  accompanied  me  leaps 
and  various  attitudes  as6um<ed  by  tlus 
little  fellow. 

Dr.  Schweinfurth  won  the  confidence  of 
Adimokoo,  and  loading  Mm  with  presents 
sent  him  away,  expressing  the  desire  to 
see  others  of  nis  people,  and  promising 
that  ihey  should  lose  notning  by  making 
him  a  visit.  Having  overcome  their  fear 
of  the  stranger,  some  of  them  visited  him 
almost  everjr  day.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Schweinfurth's  sudden  depaiture 
from  the  Monbuttoo  territory  interrupted 
his  study  of  this  singular  and  interesting 
race,  and  prevented  hun  from  learning  ^ 
their  peculiarities.  A  somewhat  amusing 
incident  occurred  which  corroborates  Dr. 
Schweinfurth's  discovery.  Mummery,  bro- 
ther and  viceroy  of  King  Mimza,  was 
returning  from  a  campaign  against  the 
Momvoo.  Among  his  soldiers  was  a  corps 
of  Akka  warriors,  the  Akka  being  tributary 
to  him.  Dr.  Schweinfurth  had  occasion  to 
pass  through  the  village  where  these  troops 
were  halted.  Just  as  ne  reached  the  open 
s^ce  in  front  of  the  royal  halls  he  found 
Imnself  surrounded  by  what  he  supposed  to 
be  a  throng  of  rude,  insulting  boys.  They 
pointed  their  arrows  at  him  and  made  a 
show  of  fight,  and  treated  him  with  so 
much  disrespect  as  to  excite  his  indigna- 
tion. But  his  Niam-niam  attendants  im- 
mediately corrected  his  misapprehension. 
'*  They  are  Tikkitikki  "  (the  JN'iam-niam 
word  for  Akka),  said  they.  **You  im- 
agine that  they  are  boys,  but  in  truth  they 
are  men;  nay,  men  that  can  fight."  Mum- 
mery discovering  the  situation,  at  once  re- 
lieved Schweinfurth's  fears.  The  strange 
spectacle  of  such  a  company  of  trained 
warriors,  yet  all  so  small,  deeply  impressed 
the  mind  of  the  traveller,  and  he  resolved 
to  inspect  their  camp  the  next  morning. 
But  his  purpose  was  defeated,  for  Mum- 
mery and  all  his  followers  took  an  early 
departure;  and  thus, as  Schweinfurth  says, 
" '  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,'  this 
people,  so  near  and  yet  so  unattainable,  had 
vanished  into  the  thin  obscurity  of  the  in- 
nermost continent." 

None  of  the  measurements  taken  of  these 
Py.^mies  much  exceeded  four  feet  and  ten 
inches,  except  in  instances  in  which  they 
were  descended  from  the  Monbuttoo  by 
intermarriages.  Dr.  Schweinfurth  secured 
one  of  these  little  men  and  made  him  his 
protejd,  departing  from  an  hitherto  invari- 
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able  rule,  allowing  Nsewue  (this  being  the 
name  of  the  little  Akka),  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  his  meals,  a  jjrivilege  he  never 
allowed  to  any  other  native  African. 

The  race  of  dwarfs  does  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  surrounding  tribes^  except  in 
size.  They  have  a  redder  or  bnghter  com- 
plexion, and  reports  of  travellers  vary  in 
regard  to  the  growth  of  the  hair.  The 
!Niam-niam,  however,  uniformly  represent 
the  Pygmies  as  having  long  beards,  and 
yet  Schweinfurth  never  found  this  char- 
acteristic in  any  of  the  Akka  who  came 
under  his  notice. 

The  head  of  the  Akka  is  disproportion- 
ately large  and  is  balanced  on  a  weak, 
thin  neck.  The  upper  portion  of  the  body 
is  long;  the  chest  being  fiat  and  much  con- 
tracted, widens  out  in  the  lower  part,  to 
support  the  huge  belly.  From  behind, 
their  bodies  seem  to  form  a  curve  that  re- 
sembles the  letter  S-  Turning  their  feet 
inward,  unlike  other  Africans,  who  walk 
straight,  they  have  a  waddling  e;ait. 
Nsewue  could  never  carry  a  dish  without 
spilling  a  part  of  its  contents,  as  every  step 
was  a  kind  of  lurch,  and  he  was  a  ^ood 
representative  of  the  physical  peculianties 
of  his  race. 

The  structure  of  their  hands  is  singularly 
delicate  and  handsome.  The  most  marked 
peculiarity  of  these  people  is  the  shape  of 
the  skull  and  head.  The  prognathous  char- 
acter of  the  face  is  developed  to  a  lai^e 
degree,  the  facial  angles  in  the  two  portraits 
that  Schweinfurth  gives,  being  60**  and  66** 
respectively.  "The  snout-like  projection 
of  the  jaw,  with  an  unprotruding  chin  and 
a  wide,  almost  spherical  skull  and  gaping 
lips,  suggest  a  resemblance  to  the  ape. 
In  these  peculiarities  the  Akka  and  Bush- 
men of  South  Africa  exhibit  undeniable 
resemblances.  We  conclude  this  account  of 


the  Pygmies  with  the  summary  into  which 
their  discoverer  has  briedy  embodied  his 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Akka 
and  their  relationship  to  other  African 
peoples. 

**  Scarcely  a  doubt,"  says  he,  "  can  exist 
but  that  all  these  people,  like  the  Bushmea 
of  South  Africa,  may  be  considered  as  the 
scattered  remains  of  an  aboriginal  popula- 
tion now  becoming  extinct;  and  their  iso- 
lated and  sporadic  existence  bears  out  the 
h3rpothesis.  For  centuries  after  centuries, 
Africa  has  been  experiencing  the  effects 
of  many  immigrations;  for  thousands  of 
years  one  nation  has  been  driving  out  an- 
other, and  as  the  result  of  repeated  subju- 
gations and  interminglings  of  race  with 
race,  such  manifold  changes  have  been 
introduced  into  the  conditions  of  existence 
that  the  succession  of  new  phases,  like  the 
development  in  the  world  of^plants,  appears 
almost,  as  it  were,  to  open  a  glimpse  into 
the  Infinite. 

**  Incidentally,  I  have  just  referred  to  the 
Bushmen,  those  notorious  natives  of  the 
South  African  forests  who  owe  their  name 
to  the  likeness  which  the  Dutch  colonists 
conceived  they  bore  to  the  ape,  as  the  pro- 
totype of  the  human  race.    1  may  further 
remark  that  their  resemblance  to  the  equa- 
torial Pygmies  is  in  many  points  very  strik- 
ing.   Gustav  Fritsch ,  the  author  of  a  stuid- 
ara  work  upon  the  natives  of  South  Africa, 
first  drew  my  attention  to  the  marked  simi- 
larity between  my  portraits  of  the  Akka 
and  the  general  type  of  the  Bushmen,  and 
so  satisfied  did  I  become  in  my  own  mind, 
that  I  feel  quite  justified  (in  my  obserra- 
tions  upon  the  Akka^  in  endeavoring  to 
prove  tnat  all  the  trioes  of  Africa,  whose 
proper  characteristic  is  an  abnoimally  ioir 
stature,  belong  to  one  and  the  self-same 
race." 
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nclnding  the  descriptioQ  of  the  tribes 
em  and  Central  Africa  of  which  we 
imed  from  the  pages  of  Livingstone 
afurth  and  Stanley,  we  present  some 
features  and  characteristics  not  con- 
erely  to  one  tribe. 

irell-known  to  our  readers  that  beads 
lost  important  part  of  the  currency 
lOut  Africa;  but  it  is  not  bo  well- 
that  ^reat  judgment  must  be  exercised 
telection  of  them  in  regard  to  size  and 
These  are  far  from  being  matters  of 
rence  to  the  natives,  and  fashions  ob- 
long  them  as  inexorable  and  fatal  to 
der  oftentimes  as  the  fashions  among 
d  peoples.  With  few  exceptions  the 
used  in  Africa  are  manufactured  in 
:.  If  not  informed  in  regard  to  the 
iut  fashion  among  ai  people  whom 
iveller  is  intending  to  visit,  he  will 
ily  to  load  himself  with  what  cannot 
langed  at  all,  and  will  prove  utterly 
ss. 

following  nomenclature  and  descrip- 
the  most  valuable  and  popular  beaas 
rived  from  Chuma  and  Susi,  those 
1  servants  of  Dr.  Livingstone  who 
to  England  bearing  the  precious  re- 
of  their  beloved  master, 
e  beads  that  the  Waiyau  prefer  are 
ingly  small,  the  size  of  a  mustard 
id  of  various  colors,  but  they  must  be 
;  amongthcm.  dull,  white  chalk  vari- 
dled '  catchokolo '  are  valuable  besides 
nd  pink  named  respectively  *  bububu ' 
ekunderechd,'  (the  dregs  of  pomb4). 


One  red  bead  of  various  sizes,  which  has  a 
white  centre,  is  always  valuable  in  any  part 
of  Africa.  It  is  called  '  samisami'  by  the 
Suah616,  ^chitakaraka'  by  the  Waiyau, 
'  mangazi '  (blood)  by  the  l^yassa,  and  was 
found  popular  even  among  the  Manyuema. 
under  the  name  of  *  masokantussi,'  (birds^ 
eyes).  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  one 
peculiar,  long  bead  .recognized  as  common  in 
the  Manyuema  land,  is  only  sent  to  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  and  never  to  the  east.  On 
Chuma's  pointing  to  it  as  a  sort  found  at  the 
extreme  limit  explored  by  Livingstone,  it 
was  at  once  seen  that  he  must  have  touched 
that  part  of  Africa  which  begins  to  be  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  traders  in  the  Portuguese 
settlements. 

**  *  Machua  kangu '  (guinea  fowls'  eyes)  is 
another  popular  variety;  and  the  *  moiom- 
pio '  (new  heart),  a  lai^e» pale-blue  bead, is  a 
favorite  among  the  Wabisa:  but  by  far  the 
most  valuable  of  all  is  a  small,  white,  oblong 
bead  which  when  strung  looks  like  the 
joints  of  the  cane-root,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name  'salami'  (canes).  Susi  says  that 
one  pound  weight  of  these  beads  would  buy 
a  tusk  of  ivory  at  the  south  end  of  Tangan- 
yika, so  big  that  a  strong  man  could  not 
carry  it  more  than  two  hours. 

''  Africans  all  beckon  to  a  person  with  the 
hand  in  a  way  very  different  from  that  of 
Europeans  and  Americans.  We  beckon 
with  the  hand  supine^  or  the  palm  up,  but 
they  with  the  paJm  down.  This  mode  arises 
from  their  idea  of  beckoning,  which  is  to  lay 
the  hand  on  the  person  and  so  draw  him 
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towanl  them.  If  the  person  wished  for  be 
near,  the  beckoner  puts  out  his  right  hand 
on  a  level  with  his  heart  and  makes  the  mo- 
tion of  catching  the  other,  bj  shutting  the 
fingers  and  drawing  him  to  himself.    If  the 

Eerson  be  farther  off,  this  motion  is  increased 
y  lifting  the  right  hand  as  high  as  he  can : 
ho  then  brings  it  down  with  a  sweep  toward 
the  ground,  the  hand  being  held  prone  during 
all  the  operation.  Their  methoa  of  assent  is 
entirely  opposite  from  ours.  We  nod  assent 
bringing  the  chin  down:  they  lift  it  to  sig- 
nify their  concurrence.  This  raising  of  the 
chin,  though  not  appearing  so  strange  after 
becoming  familiar  with  the  custom,  is  yet 
not  80  natural  as  the  use  of  the  hand  in 
beckoning.'* 

As  the  servants  of  Livingstone  were  faith- 
fully bearing  his  dead  body  from  the  interior 
of  Africa  to  tho  coast,  they  reachM  a  vinogc 
of  the  Kawend6  people.  A  present  of  a  cow 
was  made  to  the  caravan :  but  she  must  be 
caught.  These  animals  being  very  wild,  a 
hunt  was  uudertaken.  Saf^nl,  finng  reck- 
lessly, unfortunately  wounded  one  of  the 
villagers,  fracturing  his  thigh-bone.  The 
process  adopted  for  setting  the  broken  limb 
18  so  peculiar  that  we  give  its  description  as 
an  illustration  of  native  suf^ery. 

"  First  of  all,  a  hole  was  dug,  say  two  feet 
deep  and  fonr  in  len^^th,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  patient  coula  sit  in  it  with  his  legs 
out  before  him.  A  lar^e  leaf  was  then 
bound  round  the  fractured  thigh,  and  earth 
thrown  in,  so  that  the  patient  was  burled  up 
to  the  chest.  The  next  act  was  to  cover 
the  earth  which  layover  the  man's  legs  with 
a  thick  layer  of  mud;  then  plenty  of  sticks 
and  grass  were  collected  and  a  fire  lighted  on 
the  top,  directly  over  the  fracture.  To  pre- 
vent the  smoke  from  smothering  the  suf- 
ferer, they  held  a  tall  mat  as  a  screen  before 
his  face,  and  the  operation  went  on. 
After  some  time  the  heat  reached  the  limbs 
under  ground.  Bellowing  witii  fear  and  cov- 
ered with  perspiration,  the  man  implored 
them  to  let  nim  out.  The  authorities,  con- 
cluding he  had  been  under  treatment  a  suf- 
ficient time,  quickly  burrowed  down  and 
lifted  him  from  the  hole.  He  was  now  held 
perfectly  fast,  while  two  strong  men  stretched 
the  wounded  limb  with  aU  their  might. 
Splints  duly  prepared  were  afterward  bound 
round  it,  and  we  must  hope  that  in  due  time 
benefit  accrued;  but  as  the  ball  passed 
through  the  limb,  we  must  have  doubts  on 
the  subject.  The  villagers  told  Chiima  that 
after  tne  Banyamwezf  engagements  they 
constantly  treated  bad  gun-shot  wounds  in 
this  way  with  perfect  success." 

In  respect  to  religion  of  the  African  tribes, 
it  is  the  belief  that  there  is  a  power  supe- 
rior to  man,  which  is  sometimes  beneficent, 
and  sometimes  evil,  and  to  be  dreaded.  This 
is  the  elemeutary  belief,  arising  fVom  the 
feelings  of  dependence  on  a  divine  or  unseen 
power,  yet  with  a  vague  conception  of  the  | 


attributes  of  this  power,  and  so  idols  mxf 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  modes  or  chan* 
nels  for  its  manifestation. 

In  Central  Africa  an  idol  may  be  found  is 
almost  every  village.  It  is  made  of  wood, 
and  resembles  the  people  in  features,  mak- 
ing, and  fashion  of  the  hair.  Some  are  in 
the  houses,  others  have  little  huts  made  for 
them.  They  are  called  IHdH  by  the  B»> 
hemba,  and  Kaluhi  by  the  people  of  Biuu 
Presents  of  pomb6,  flour,  bhan^,  tobacco  are 
made  to  the  idol  and  a  fire  is  lighted  for 
it  to  smoke  by. 

They  represent  the  departed  father  or 
mother,  and  it  is  thought  tliat  they  are  grat- 
ified by  the  offerings  made  to  their  represen- 
tatives. Casembe  has  manv  of  these  nJad; 
one  with  long  hair,  named  Motombo,  is  caN  ^ 
ried  in  front  when  he  takes  the  field.  Some- 
times the  names  of  dead  chiefs  are  given  to 
them.  It  is  doubtful  whether  prayers  are 
ever  offered  to  these  idols.  The  Arabs,  who 
are  familiar  with  their  lanma^e,  assert  fiat 
they  have  no  prayers  and  tnin£  that  death  is 
the  end  of  the  man.  There  are,  however, 
evidences  of  a  belief  in  a  Superior  Power. 
Some  think  there  are  two  Superior  Beings, 
-^Bua  above,  who  kills  people,  and  Ibia 
below,  who  carries  them  away  after  death. 

The  existence  of  and  communion  with  dd- 
parted  spirits  is  deeply  imbedded  •in  tht 
faiih  of  tne  African  and  has  been  from  tioM 
immemorial.  The  keenest  distress  is  felt  m 
the  prospect  of  any  bodily  mutilation  oc 
burnmg  of  the  body  after  death.  They  re- 
gard these  as  bars  to  their  intercourse  with  ' 
relatives  that  survive;  they  think  they 
would  thereby  be  unable  to  aid  those  they 
love  or  retaliate  upon  those  who  havo 
wronged  them.  As  we  have  seen,  this  hope 
inspires  the  slaves  to  sing  in  their  bondage, 
giving  them  a  kind  of  enjoyment  in  their 
anticipated  revenge  upon  those  who  luMrs 
captured  or  cruelly  treated  them. 

This  is  a  prevalent  belief  among  the  tribes 
in  the  interior.  Their  conception  of  the 
future  state  is  that  a  desire  for  vengeanee 
upon  enemies  still  alive  on  earth  is  the  ml* 
ing  purpose  and  passion,  and  hence  there  is  a 
snperstitious  horror  connected  with  the  dead 
This  was  one  of  the  most  serious  dangen 
imperilling  the  success  of  Livingstone's 
faithful  servants,  in  their  endeavor  to  brii^ 
the  dead  body  of  their  master-out  of  Central 
Africa  and  deliver  it  up  to  his  kindred  and 
his  native  land. 

The  religion  of  the  African  is  therefora 
an  effort  to  propitiate  those  who  show  that 
they  are  able  to  revisit  the  earth  and  tiH>- 
ment  and  work  mischief  by  any  unfortuxni^ 
accident  or  the  opening  of  a  war.  All  their 
ceremonies  hinge  upon  this  belief.  Accord* 
ingly  chief  and  peofile  make  common  earn 
against  those  who,  in  ^oing  through  theif 
territory,  lose  any  of  their  number  by  death. 
Such  events  are  regarded  as  most  serious 
offences,  and  therefore  excite  the  strongest 
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tpprebension  of  the  natives  and  unite  them 
as  one  in  hostilities  against  those  who  thus  are 
1nx>ught  into  conflict  with  their  superstition. 

In  some  of  the  villages  a  singular  custom 
prevails  in  regard  to  the  dead.  When  a 
child  or  relative  dies,  a  small  miniature  hut, 
about  two  feet  high,  is  built  and  very  neatly 
thatched  and  plastered.  If  any  food  espe- 
cially palatable  be  cooked^  or  beer  be  brewed, 
a  portion  of  it  is  placed  m  this  tiny  hut  for 
tiie  departed  soul^  that  is  believed  to  enjoy  it. 

Another  peculiarity  of  these  uncivilized 
Africans  is  not  without  some  counterpart 
among  more  intelligent  and  self-styled  civi- 
lized people.  A  chief  whose  town  Living* 
erne  entered  was  absent  on  some  milaTulo. 
vingstone  writes  in  connection  with  this 
circumstance  that  ^'  these  milando8  are  the 
business  of  their  lives.  They  are  like  petty 
lawsuits;  if  one  trespasses  on  his  neighbor's 
lights  in  any  way  it  is  a  milando^  and  the 
head  men  of  all  the  villages  are  called  to 
settle  it.  Women  are  a  fruitful  source  of 
ndlando,^^  If  an  intelligent  African  traveller 
should  visit  this  country  to  learn  the  cus- 
toms and  traits  of  the  people  he  might  possi- 
bly conclude  that  the  truth  of  Livingstone's 
het  statement  is  not  applicable  only  to 
equatorial  Africa.  A  few  ears  of  Indian 
corn  had  been  taken  by  a  person,  and  Chiti- 
kola  had  been  called  a  full  day's  loumey  oS. 
ta  settle  this  milando.  He  administered 
muave  *  and  the  person  vomited ;  therefore 
innocence  was  clearly  established.  In  cases 
ctf  milando  they  rely  on  the  most  distant 
connections  and  relations  to  plead  their 
caose,  and  seldom  are  they  disappointed. 
though  time  at  certain  seasons  is  felt  by  all 
to  be  precious. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  African  is 
that  he  cannot  withstand  ridicule  and 
meeis.  He  is  extremely  sensitive  to  any 
manifestations  of  derision,  and  is  restive 
onder  criticism*  Livingstone  describes  this 
trait  in  this  way:  — 

^'  When  any  mishap  occurs  in  the  march 
(as  when  a  branch  tilts  a  load  off  a  man's 
shoulder),  all  who  see  it  set  up  a  yell  of 
derision;  if  anything  is  accidentally  spuled  or 
one  is  tired  and  sits  down,  the  same  yell 
greets  him,  and  all  are  excited  thereby  to 
exert  themselves.  They  hasten  on  with 
their  loads  and  hurry  with  the  sheds  they 
build,  the  masters  only  bringing  up  the  rear 
and  helping  any  one  who  may  be  sick.  The 
distances  travelled  were  quite  as  much  as 
the  masters  or  we  could  bear. 

Sensitive  as  Africans  are  to  anytliing  like 
derision  or  depreciation,  they  are  naturally 
mindful  of  what  is  due  to  others.  Such  a 
disi)<>sition  is  the  foundation  Of  politeness. 
Livingstone,  passing  through  a  village  of 
Manyuema^  saw  a  newly-married  couple 
Btanoing  with  arms  arouna  each  other  very 
loringlv,  but  ^'  no  one  joked  or  poked  fun  at 


them.^ 


*  The  ordeAl  poiion. 


The  Africans,  as  a  race,  are  distinguished 
for  politeness,  and  their  modes  of  salutation 
indicate  courtesy  and  deference.  In  Ulungu^ 
the  custom  '*  among  relations  is  to  place  the 
hands  around  each  other's  chests,  kncellBg; 
they  then  clap  their  hands  close  to  the  ground. 
Some  more  abject  individuals  kiss  the  soil 
before  the  chief.  The  generality  kneel  only, 
with  the  fofearms  close  to  the  ground  and 
the  head  bowed  down  to  them,  saying  *  O 
Ajadla,  chiusa,  Marl  a  bw^nol ' 

"  The  Usanga  say '  Aj6  senga.'  The  clap- 
ping of  hands  to  superiors  and  even  equaJs 
19  in  some  villages  a  perpetually  occurring 
sound.  Aged  persons  are  usually  saluted. 
How  this  extreme  deference  to  each  other 
could  have  arisen,  I  cannot  conceive;  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  fear  of  each  other  that  elicits 
it.  Even  the  chiefs  inspire  no  fear,  and 
those  cruel  old  platitudes  about  govemine 
savages  by  fear  seem  unknown;  yet  covernea 
they  certainly  are,  and  upon  the  whole  very 
well.  The  people  were  not  very  willing  to 
go  to  punish  Nsama's  breach  of  public  law; 
yet,  on  the  decision  of  its  chiefs,  they  went, 
and  came  back, -^  one  with  a  wooden  stool, 
auother  with  a  mat,  a  third  with  a  calabash 
of  ground-nuts  or  some  dried  meat,  a  hoe 
or  a  bow, — poor,  poor  pay  for  a  fortnight's 
hard  work,  hunting  fugitives  and  burning 
villages." 

The  African  people  have  naturally  a  great 
deal  of  kindness  of  disposition.  They  are  not 
treacherous,  sava^,  and  blood-thirsty  with- 
out some  cause.  Their  bitter  and  sore  expe- 
rience from  the  Arab  traders  has  made  them 
suspicious  of  all  strangers,  and  has  trans- 
formed their  native  kindness  into  sullen 
hatred  and  a  desire  for  vengeance  upon 
their  enemies. 

Moenemokata,  an  Arab  who  had  travelled 
amons  African  tribes  more  extensively  than 
any  of  his  race,  said  to  Livingstone,  **  If  a 
man  go  with  a  good-natured,  civil  tongue,  he 
may  pass  through  the  worst  people  in  Africa 
unharmed."  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Liv- 
ingstone, who  traversed  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  great  continent  of  Africa,  and  visited  so 
many  tribes  widely  differing  in  spirit  and 
character,  never  resorted  to  violence.  In 
no  instance  during  his  long  wanderings  and 
his  manifold  penis  among  these  heathen 
people  did  he  use  his  weapon  to  the  injury 
of  tne  natives. 

Even  in  Manyuema,  among  the  people  that 
all  said  "  are  bad,  very  bad,"  blood-thirsty 
cannibals,  if  none  of  them  had  been  wronged 
by  the  Arab  traders,  plundered  and  spoliated| 
they  would  not  be  so  inspired  with  f  eelinp^a 
of  malice  and  revenge.  Livingstone  had  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  obtaining  what  he  needed. 
He  says,  "l^one  of  the  people  are  ferocioua 
without  cause."  It  was  a  quite  frequent 
occurrence  for  old  men  to  come  forward 
to  him  with  bananas  as  a  present,  saying 
as  he  passed,  with  trembling  accents,  "Bo- 
longo,  bolongol "  (Friendship,  friendship)* 
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H  he  paused  to  return  the  favor  by  some 
gift,  outers  ran  for  plantains  or  palm-toddj. 
The  Arabs  would  seize  what  they  wished, 
demand  food  peremptorily,  and  eat  it  without 
one  word  of  thanks,  aad  then  say  to  Liv- 
ingstone,  "  They  are  bad.  Don't  give  them 
anythiag."  "  Wby,  what  badness  is  there 
in  givingfood?"  Livmgatoae  replied.  "  Ohl 
they  like  you,  but  hate  us." 

Much  of  the  barbarity  and  badness  of 
these  African  tribes  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
heartleasness,  falsehood,  pillage,  and  murder 
by  the  Mobammedaa  slave-dealers.  Liviog- 
Btone  gives  in  his  journal  these  incidents  to 
show  the  characteristic  kindness  of  the  Afri- 
can race : — 

"  When  we  were  on  the  Shir^  we  osed  to 
swing  the  ship  into  mid-stream  every  night 
in  Older  to  let  the  air  which  was  put  in  motion 
by  the  water  pass  from  end  to  end.  Ifusa's 
brother-in-law  stepped  into  the  water  one 
morning  in  order  to  swim  off  for  a  boat,  and 
was  seized  by  a  crocodile.  The  poor  fellow 
held  up  his  hands  imploringly,  but  Musaand 
the  rest  allowed  him  to  perish.  On  mj  de- 
nouncing his  heartlessness,  Kusa  replied. 
'Well,  no  one  tell  him  to  go  in  there.^ 
When  at  Senna,  a  slave-woman  was  seized 
b^  a  crocodile;  four  Makololo  rushed  in  un- 
bidden and  rescued  her,  though  they  knew 
nothing  about  her.  From  long  intercourse 
both  with  Johanna  men  and  Kokololo,  I  take 
these  incidents  ui  typical  of  the  two  cases. 
Those  of  mixed  blood  possess  the  vices  of 
both  races  and  the  virtues  of  neither." 

SpekOj  at  Kasang6  Islet,  made  this  state- 
ment, VIZ.,  "The  mothers  of  these  savage 
people  haveinflnitely  leas  affection  than  many 
savage  beasts  of  my  acquaintance.  I  have 
seen  a  mother-bear  galled  by  frequent  shots, 
obstinately  meet  her  death  by  repeatedly 
returning  under  fire  while  endeavoring  to 
rescue  her  young  from  the  grasp  of  intruding 
men.  But  here,  for  a  simple  loin-cloth  or 
two,  human  mothers  eagerly  exchanged 
their  little  offspring,  delivering  them  into 
oerpetual  bondage  to  my  Beluch  st^diers." — 
gFEKE,pp,234,  235. 

Livingstone  contradicla  this  statement  as 
a  general  one,  and  thinks  it  was  only  a  sin- 
gle and  exceptional  case.  His  inquiries,  put 
to  Arabs  who  have  travelled  most  exten- 
sively among  the  African  tribes,  failed  to 
elicit  any  corroboration  of  this  assertion  of 
Speke,  except  in  the  very  infrequent  case  of 
a  child  cutting  the  upper  front  teeth  before 
the  under,  and  because  such  a  child  is 
thought  to  be  moiko  (unlucky),  and  cer- 
tain to  bring  death  Into  the  family.  It  is 
called  an  Arab  child,  and  sold  to  the  first 
Arab,  or  even  left  at  his  door.  The  Arabs 
knew  of  do  child-selling  except  under  these 


circumstances,  which  seldom  occur,  and  tti 
transaction,  accordingly,  grows  out  of  a  n- 
perstition.  "Speke  nad  only  two  Belnch 
soldiers  with  him,  and  the  idea  that  tixj 
loaded  themselves  with  infants  stamps  ibu 
tale  as  fabulous.  He  may  have  seen  om 
sold, — an  extremely  rare  and  exceptional 
case,  but  the  inferences  drawn  are  just  lik« 
that  of  the  Frenchman  who  thought  ttw 
English  so  partial  to  suicide  in  November 
that  they  might  be  seen  suspended  from  treta 
in  the  common  highways.'' 

Livingstone  well  says, "  The  education  at 
the  world  is  a  terrible  one,  and  it  has  conw 
down  on  Africa  with  relentless  vigor  fnni 
most  remote  times.  Wliat  the  African  will 
become  after  this  awfully  hard  lesson  Ii 
learned,  is  among  the  future  developmenli 
of  Providence.  When  He  who  ia  higber 
than  the  highest,  accomplishes  His  puiposei, 
this  will  he  a  wonderful  country,  and  tigua 
something  like  that  which  it  waa  of  M, 
when  Zerah  and  Tirhaka  flourished  and 
were  great." 

Among  the  refiectiona  Insptned  by  hit 
desire  for  the  redemption  of  Africa  whiA 
the  missionary  explorer  was  in  the  bflbit  of 
recording  from  time  to  time  in  his  Joanal, 
we  find  tributes  to  the  character  of  these  b^ 
nightedmen.  The  following  is  one  of  UiM 
testimonies  by  him  who,  better  than  u^ 
other  man,  knew  the  African  race  ;  — 

"  No  jugglery  or  sleightrof-hand,  as  mi 
recommended  to  Napoleon  III,  woiild  hin 
any  effect  in  the  civilization  of  Africa  lliey 
have  too  much  good  sense  for  that.  NotbiiU[ 
brings  them  to  place  thorough  conSdencein 
Europeans  but  a  long  course  of  well-diniig. 
They  believe  readily  in  the  supematiiral  M 
effecting  any  new  process  or  feat  of  skiSi 
for  it  is  part  of  their  original  faiOi  to  ascribe 
everyttting  above  human  agency  to  unseen 

Sirits.  &>odness  orunselffshness  impmwH 
eir  minds  more  than  any  kind  of  skDl  n 
jower.  Theysay' You  have  different  heaib 
from  ours;  all  black  men's  hearts  are  btd, 
but  yours  are  good. '  The  prayer  f  or  a  i  " 
heart  and  right  spirit  at  once 
Ltself  as  appropriate." 

KOTK— IlMM  CMla  ofier  aaolntioQ  ottfmi 
aatioual  problem  in  renrd  to  aa  ondfiUMd  rM 
on  this  ooatiaent,  Salflsh,  noMr 
mBDt  trwlen,  wbitkey-Teadern,  « 

Che  -'Tn.iian  la  |)a4,  Teij  bad,"  a 

aKCi  utdibonldbesaminuilvMttannlnMBd.  lb 
&.rBb  merohants  and  alBre-dealer*  sa^lbe  lb* 
yuHina  are  bad.  Tbe  parallel  Is  oloM  aod  aotaM' 
pUmBDtar;  to  the  wndaot  of  the  olviliied  rawlM 
haa  pluoderad  the  Bed  Man,  debanohed  Ub*H 

>-wal«r,  and  provoked  retallMlon  and  W? 

breach  of  treatJea  and  ita  Ntsan  of  tbe  !■■ 
KolemDlr  pledged  to  the  Indiana  as  Oatr  |M^ 
— "  borne.   See  pac**  UUt  ^ 
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The  unlikeness  of  races  that  in  many 
niedfi  are  similar,  and  the  tenacity  with 
ucli  peculiar  ideas  and  customs  are  main- 
iied  are  facts  abundantly  verified  in  this 
Rk.  The  strange  fantasy  that  one  can 
T»  pronerty  in  his  fellow-man,  which 
dudes  the  right  to  control  his  thoughts, 
nduct,  life,  and  sell  him  to  another  as 
slave,  is  cnerished  by  some  tribes  and 
■oUy  repudiated  by  others.  The  Arabs 
idaacd,  the  Mangania  and  Waiyau  are 
B  only  two  families  of  slavers  in  tnat  part 
Central  Africa  which  finds  its  outlet  at 
B  great  slave-market  of  Zanzibar.  "No 
lift  of  slavery  exists  among  the  Kaffirs  or 
fins  and  Bcchuanas. 

EdYingstonc,  the  heroic  and  world-re- 
wned  explorer,  availed  himself  of  every 
toortunity  to  protest  against  the  sellini^ 
%eir  people  by  the  African  chiefs.  He 
asl&t  to  caucate  them  by  kindly  counsels 
aajfguments,  so  that  they  would  be  able 
' the  wrong  and  niin  tney  were  brin^^- 


vpon  themselves  and  their  subjects  by 
•  with  neighboring  tribes,  and  the  sell- 


lfh< 


of  captives  to  the  mercenary  Arabs. 
Then  among  the  Waiyau  he  had  long 
kcnsaions  with  the  chief,  Mukatb.  To 
interact  the  effect  of  Livingstone's  in- 
mace  the  slave-drivers  had  represented 
Vie  natives  that  his  object  in  capturing 
9L  leleasing  their  slaves  was  to  make 
Mn  of  his  own  religion;  but  the  terrible 
Qs  of  the  slave  traae,  the  ruined  villages, 
k  numerous  bones  and  skulls  bleachin<;  in 
k  san  along  every  path,  the  fearful  sulf cr- 
ICB  of  those  who  falter  and  pevish  on  the 
■jnoy  to  the  coast,  the  rapine,  plunder, 
9  wholesale  murder  of  neignboring  tribes 
vnder  to  secure  captives  for  sale  to  Arab 
ttchants,  all  these  direful  evidences  of 
fc  terrible  curse  of  the  country  Mukat6 
add  not  deny.    He  would  often  end  the 


discussion  by  dismissing  these  facts  with 
a  lau^h.  A  headman,  who  was  Living- 
stone 8  guide  for  a  mile  or  two,  whispered 
to  him,  ^'  Speak  to  Mukatb  to  give  his 
forays  up." 

The  chiefs  and  people  were  fertile  in  ex- 
cuses for  their  participation  in  the  slave 
traffic.      One  said  that  the  Arabs,  who 
come  and  tempt  them  with  fine  clothes,, 
are  the  cause  of  their  man-selling.    Liv-- 
ingstone  replied, "  Very  soon  you  will  have 
none  to  sell.   Your  country  is  becoming  a. 
jungle,  and  all  the  people  who  do  not  die 
on  the  road  will  be  making  gardens  for- 
Arabs  at  Kilwa  and  elsewhere."    The  com-- 
mon  argument  in  defence  of  the  business  ■ 
by  African  chiefs  was,  **  What  could  we 
do  without  Arab  cloth?  "  *•  Do  what  you  did: 
before  the  Arabs  came  into  the  country," 
was  Livingstone's  answer.    But  the  ^ed' 
for  cloth,  which  the  natives  are  too  mdo- 
lent  too  spin  and  weave,  overmasters  air 
the  latent  humanity  and  reason  of   the 
chiefs,  and  keeps  up  a  chronic  condition  of 
war  and  spoliation,  decimating  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  country  and  transforming 
some  of  its  fairest  districts  into  deserts. 
In  order  to  have  the  moans  to  buy  the 
coveted  cloth,  one  village  makes  an  in- 
cursion upon  another,  and  thus  there  is 
almost  perpetual  pillage,  kidnapping,  and 
murder.    The  village  whose  chief  is  vic- 
torious at  one  time  is,  in  its  turn,  sacked 
and  burned  by  a  stronger  party.    And  so 
the  traveller  through  the  country  often 
passes  the  ruins  of  what  were  once  pop- 
ulous and  pleasant  villages  of  unoffenuing 
people. 

From  village  to  village  the  missionary 
traveller  carried  his  lessons  and  appeals,, 
sowing  the  good  seed',  with  confidence  that 
it  woifld  sometime  bear  fruit  in  the  regen- 
eration of  his  beloxrcd. Africa,.   ^*  It  is  but: 
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little  we  can  do,"  is  his  sad  reflection  when 
among  the  Waiyau; ''  but  we  lodge  a  i)ro- 
test  in  the  heart  against  a  vile  system,  and 
time  may  ripen  it."  His  counsels  to  those 
unenlightened,  tempted,  and  misguided  peo- 
ple were  not  nil  lost,  however  impervious 
they  seemed,  generally,  to  moral  considcr- 
tions  and  appeals.  Visiting  Kimsuma, 
a  chief  on  tiie  ICyassa,  he  received  this 
gratifying  testimony.  Kimsuma  told  him 
it  was  by  following  the  advice  given  in  his 
former  visit,  and  not  selling  the  people  as 
slaves,  that  his  village  had  grown  to  three 
times  its  former  size. 

Women  faint,  starving,  dying  by  the 
roadside  —  the  dead  bodies  of  those  of  for- 
mer gangs  who  could  not  march  longer — 
were  the'frequent  and  painful  sights  that 
Livingstone  beheld  as  he  moved  on  toward 
Central  Africa. 

A  alave-gang  is  usually  composed  of  men 
and  women,  and  children  of  a  tender  age. 
'The  adults  are  fastened  into  the  heavy 
slave-sticks,  weighing  from  thirty  to  forty 
pounds.  From  these  there  is  no  escape. 
The  younger  are  secured  by  thongs  that  pass 
;  around  the  neck  of  each.  Multitudes  die 
on  the  journey  to  the  coast,  overi)owered 
by  the  burden  of  the  slave-stick.  The 
Jfollowing  fact  illustrates  how  thoroughly 
all  sentiments  of  sj'mpathy  and  humanity, 
and  every  idea  of  justice  are  destroyed  by 
this  tralfic  in  human  life.  In  reply  to  Liv- 
ingstone's inquiry  why  people  were  tied 
to  trees  and  left  to  die,  as  he  had  seen  on 
his  way,  there  was  the  usual  answer  that 
this  was  the  work  of  the  Arabs,  because 
they  are  enraged  when  their  slaves  can  go 
no  farther,  and  prefer  they  should  die 
rsithcr  than  have  their  freedom  if  they 
should,  perchance,  be  succored  and  recover. 
The  numerous  empty  slave-sticks  scattered 
alon<j  the  road  led  Livingstone  to  the 
conviction,  though  the  natives  denied  the 
charge,  that  they  make  it  a  practice  to  fol- 
low the  slave-caravans^  iind  cut  off  the 
sticks  from  those  who  faster  in  "the  march, 
in  order  to  steal  and  sell  them  over  again, 
and  so  obtain  an  additional  quantity  of 
cloth.  Another  fact,  revealing  the  atro- 
cious wickedness  of  these  Arab  raan-steal- 
ers,  is  also  stated  by  Livingstone.  Those 
who  sink  under  the  burden  of  the  slave- 
stick,  or  from  sickness  fall  by  the  way,  are 
not  unfrequently  murdered.  In  vexation 
and  rage  at  the  loss  of  the  money  value  of 
the  slaves,  the  Arab  drivers  will  slioot  or 
stab  them.  It  was  no  uncommon  siajht 
which  met  the  eye  of  the  philanthropic 
traveller,  that  of  some  dead  or  dying  Atri- 
can,  weltering,  perhaps,  in  a  pool  of  blood, 
or  tied  to  a  tree  by  the  neck. 

"The  strangest  disease,"  says  Living- 
stone, "  I  have  seen  in  this  country  is 
broken-heartedness,  and  it  attacks  free 
men  who  have  been  kidnapped  and  made 
slaves."    Of  a  large  gang  tliat  had  been, 


captured  by  Syde  bin  Habib.  many  died 
three  days  after  they  crossed  the  Liudaba. 
Enduring  their  chains  till  then,  when  they 
saw  the  broad  river  rolling  between  them 
and  their  old  homes,  they  lost  all  sx)irit  and 
liope.  They  ascribed  their  only  p:un  to 
the  heart,  and  placed  their  hands  on  their 
breasts,  exactly  over  that  organ.  Some 
slavers  expressed  surprise  that  they  should 
die,  seeing  that  they  had  plenty  to'^eat  and 
no  work.  **  Children  would  keep  up  with 
remarkable  endurance;  but  if.  perchance, 
passing  near  a  village,  and  hearing  the 
sound  of  dancing  and  the  merry  tinkle 
of  the  small  drums,  the  memories  of  home 
and  happy  dajrs  would  prove  too  much  for 
them;  they  cried  and  sobbed,  the  *  broken 
heart '  came  on.  and  they  rapidly  sank." 

The  atrocity  of  the  system  was  forcibly 
expressed  by  an  English  sailor,  who  had 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  slave-traders  in 
their  business.  "  Shiver  my  timbers, 
mate,  if  the  devil  don't  catch  these  fel- 
lows, we  might  as  well  have  no  devil  at 
all!" 

**  The  XJjiji  slavers,"  he  says,  "  like  the 
Kilwa  and  Fortuguese,  are  the  vilest  of  the 
vile.  It  is  not  a  trade,  but  a  system  of 
consecutive  murders.  They  go  to  plunder 
and  kidnap,  and  every  trading-trip  is  noth- 
ing but  a  foray."  .  llis  idea  at  first  that 
there  were  degrees  in  the  atrocities  and 
sufferings  inflicted  upon  the  slaves,  and 
that  the  barbarities  perpetrated  by  the 
Portuguese  of  Tette  are  absent  from  the 
slave  traflic,  as  conducted  by  the  Arabs, 
was  wholly  corrected.  The  better  he  came 
to  know  the  system,  the  more  convinced 
was  he  that  it  is  everywhere  and  by  whom- 
soever pursued  only  a  story  of  murder, 
horror,  and  destruction. 

"While  endeavoring  to  give  some  account 
of  the  slave-trade  in  East  Africa,"  says  Lir- 
ingstone,  "  it  was  necessary  to  keep  far 
wiihin  the  truth  in  order  not  to  be  thought 
guilty  of  exaggeration.    To  overdraw  its 
evils  is  simply  an  impossibility.   The  sights 
I  have  seen,  though  common  incidents  of 
the  traflic,  are  so  nauseous  that  I  alwan 
strive  to  drive  them  from  memorr.    In  the 
case  of  most  disagreeable  recollections,  I 
can  succeed  in  time  in  consigning  them  to 
oblivion;  but  the  slaving  scenes  come  back 
unbidden,  and  make  me  start  up  at  dead  of 
night  horrified  by  their  vividness."    After 
an  assault  upon  a  village,  in  which  Bevenl 
were  killed  and  women  and  children  cap- 
tured, he  writes  in  his  diary  these  words: 
^*  I   am   heart-sore   and  sick   of  human 
blootl." 

The  Gelfahbas,  as  the  slave-dealen  of 
Equatorial  Africa  are  called,  are  first  the 
petty  traders,  who,  with  a  small  stock  of 
goods,  start  forth  each  with  his  ass  or  bol- 
lock, on  which  he  rides  from  village  tt 
village.  His  cloth  will  purcliase  two  or 
three  slaTcs,  and  exchanging  tl^e  donkey  foe 
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one  or  two  more,  the  return  is  commenced 
on  foot.  His  slaves  are  compelled  to  carry 
all  the  articles  needed  on  the  journey. 
His  stock  in  trade,  worth  perhaps  $2o,  has 
been  exchanged  for  four  or  live  slaves, 
that  will  bring  in  Kliartoom  $250.  And 
yet  the  journeys  of  these  speculative  trad- 
ers are  not  always  lucrative  to  the  ped- 
dler. If  the  donkey  chance  to  die,  the 
enterprise  is  a  failure,  as  his  goods  have  to 
be  sold  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice.  The  slaves 
also  frequently  escape,  and  thus  loss  is  en- 
tailed. Schwcinfurth  says  of  them, "  Their 
powers  of  endurance  are  wonderful.  I 
repeatedly  asked  them  what  induced  them 
to  leave  their  homes  to  suffer  the  greatest 
hardships  in  a  strange  land,  for  the  sake 
of  pursuing  an  occupation  attended  with 
so  much  pecuniary  hazard.  *  We  want 
groosh,'  they  would  reply.  Too  lazy  to 
work  at  home,  it  is  the  irresistible  propen- 
sity to  traffic  in  human  beings  that  impels 
them  to  this  toilsome  life. 

Besides  these  travelling  traders,  there 
are  also  wholesale  slave-merchants,  who 
have  their  agents  or  partners  permanently 
established  in  the  large  Scnbas.  These 
traverse  the  country  protected  by  a  large 
retinue  of  armed  slaves,  and  with  long 
trains  of  oxen  and  asses,  loaded  with  goods 
for  exchange,  they  are  able  to  purchase 
large  numbers  of  slaves.  Genenllj  these 
agents  .ire  priests  or  Fakis, though  this  name 
is  usually  applied  to  those  who  interpret  the 
Scriptures.  Stranjfo  as  it  may  seem,  and 
almost  incredible,  it  is  an  incontrovertible 
fact  that  this  slave  business  is  included 
among  the  secondary  occupations  of  these 
Fakis,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  they 
are  more  or  less  involved  in  the  iniquitous 
traffic.  To  multiply  facilities  for  securing 
slaves,  they  act  as  retail  dealers,  brokers, 
quacks,  match-makers,  and  school-masters. 
The  richer  and  more  intelligent  class  act 
as  directors  of  schools,  or  are  proprietors 
of  inns,  where  they  have  sub-agents  to 
advance  their  interests.  *'The  aoctrines 
of  the  Prophet,"  says  Schweinfurth,  "  are 
taught  in  their  schools,  and  the  merissa- 
shops  are  dedicated  in  a  large  degree  to 
the  worship  of  Venus.  But  in  spite  of 
everything,  these  people  are  held  in  the 
greatest  veneration. 

"A  few  words  will  suffice  to  exhibit  these 
holy  men  in  their  true  colors.  With  the  Su- 
ras of  the  Koran  in  hand,  they  rove  all  over 
the  country,  leading  what  might  be  termed 
a  life  of  perpetual  prayer.  But  the  wide 
difference  between  faith  and  practice  is 
exemplified  in  the  unrighteous  aealings  of 
these  Fakis.  !N'ever  did  I  see  slaves  so 
mercilessly  treated  as  by  these  fanatics, 
and  yet  they  would  confer  upon  the  poor 
souls,  whom  they  purchasea,  like  stolen 
goods,  for  a  mere  bagatelle,  the  most  re- 
Bgious  of  names,  such  as  Allagdbo  (i.  e.. 
'  given  of  God ')."    Schweinf  urm,  who  had 


witnessed  their  abominable  cruelties,  adds 
that  their  treatment  of  the  sick  and  dyinsj 
was  *'  such  as  a  common  scavenger  would 
not  inflict  upon  a  dying  do^." 

He  mentions  another  hideous  atrocity 
connected  with  their  business  —  the  emas- 
culation of  boys  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the 
position  of  the  eunuch.  It  is  perpetrated 
as  soon  after  capture  as  convenient,  and 
though  attempted  only  upon  children  of  a 
tender  age,  it  is  said  that  four  fifths  of 
those  thus  mutilated  perish  from  the  in- 
juries they  receive.  This  infernal  crime, 
— which  IS  committed  principally  bv  the 
Fakis,  who  traverse  the  country  with  the 
Koran  in  one  hand  and  the  operating-knife 
in  the  other,  is  peculiar  to  Moslem  slavery 
alone,  and  specially  entitles  it  to  be  called 
an  accursed  system,  deserving  to  be  swept 
from  the  earth  in  the  fiery  indignation  of 
all  civilized  peoples. 

There  is  another  class  who  supply  the 
slave-markets  of  the  East.  This  consists 
of  the  colonized  slave-dealers,  who  live  on 
their  own  property.  These  are  the  only 
ones  who  penetrate  beyond  the  Scribas 
into  the  negro  countries  with  bands  of 
armed  men,  and  return  with  great  caravans 
of  slaves. 

The  price  paid  for  slaves  varies  of  course, 
according  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
them,  and  as  cotton,  the  principal  medium 
of  exchange,  fluctuates  in  value.  In  1871 
Sehwinfurth  found  that  sittahsi  (literally 
six  spans  high),  that  is  children  ei^ht  or 
ten  years  of  age,  were  bought  for  £1  10s., 
or  about  67.00  in  our  currency.  Women 
slaves,  if  specially  attractive,  cost  double 
this  price. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  cheap  is  human 
life  among  some  tribes,  Livingstone  men- 
tions the  case  of  an  elderly  woman  and 
her  son,  about  three  years  old,  who  were 
bought  for  six  yards  of  calico,  the  child 
being  regarded  twice  as  valuable  as  the 
mother.  After  the  raids  of  slave-dealers, 
when  the  villages  are  pillaged  and  famine 
succeeds,  boys  and  girls  are  often  bought 
for  a  few  handfuls  of  maize.  Vigorous 
and  healthy  women  who  are  ugly  are 
cheaper  than  young  girls,  and  old  women 
have  little  value,  and  are  bought  for  a  trifle* 
Men  are  seldom  purchased,  oecause  more 
difficult  to  manage  or  to  transport.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  principal  object 
for  which  slaves  are  held  in  the  East  is  not 
their  capability  for  labor. 

Nationality,  also,  is  an  element  affecting 
the  price  of  slaves.  Of  those  brought  from 
the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  districts  the  Bongo  are 
most  in  demand,  because  they  are  easily 
taught,  faithful,  good-looking,  and  indus- 
trious. The  Kiam-niam  girls  are  more 
costly  than  the  Bongo  slaves,  but  they  are 
so  rarely  in  the  market  it  is  not  easy  to 
state  their  price.  The  Mittoo  are  of  the 
least  value,  because  so  ugly,  and  the  Ba- 
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backer  are  so  spirited  and  resolute  that 
they  are  rarelj  sought.  No  kindness  and 
no  appeals  avail  to  subdue  their  love  of 
freedom  or  repress  their  struggles  to  es- 
cape. The  Loobah  and  Abaka  tribes  are 
like  them  in  this  respect.  The  demand 
for  slaves  by  the  Mohammedan  residents 
of  the  Western  territories,  as  the  Kredy 
Golo  and  Sehre,  who  greatly  exceed  the 
aboriginal  population,  is  sufllcient  of  itself 
to  sustain  a  very  considerable  slave-trade. 
The  number  of  the  private  slaves  owned 
by  the  Moslems  who  have  settled  in  various 
I)ortions  of  Northern  Africa  Schweinfurth 
estimated  to  be  about  sixty  thousand. 

But  this  num1)er  is  small  compared  wilh 
tho-je  who,  along  all  the  highways,  are 
brought  out  of  the  interior  to  the  great 
slave  markets  to  supply  the  insatiable  and 
licentious  demands  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  Per- 
sia, and  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  is  these,  the 
prey  of  Arab  rapacity  or  the  nitiable  and 
l)owerless  victims  or  the  selnshncss  and 
ioliumanity  of  their  fellow  Africans,  that 
form  the  numerous  caravans  moving  to- 
ward the  coast.  It  is  these  that  drain  and 
depopulate  the  tribes  of  East<;ni  and  Cen- 
tral Africa.  It  is  thus  their  very  life  blood 
is  sacrificed  to  the  luxurious  cax)rices  and 
sensuality  of  the  Moslem  race. 

The  territories  that  supply  the  slave- 
trade  in  northeastern  Africa  (Nile  dis- 
trict) are  the  Galla  countries  to  the  south 
of  Abyssinia,  between  latitude  3°  and  8^ 
north,  the  region  between  the  white  and 
blue  Niles,  Azoa^  in  the  centre  of  Abys- 
sinia, and  its  northwestern  frontier,  and 
the  upper  district  of  the  Bahivel-Ghazal. 
But  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  supplyaro 
the  neffTO  countries  to  the  south  of  X)ar- 
foor.  l)uring  the  last  forty  years  there 
has  been  an  exodus  from  the  numerous 
and  unj^rotected  Kredjr  tribes  of  12,000  to 
15,000  annually,  to  mmister  to  the  lust  or 
laziness  of  the  Mohammedans  of  the  East. 
And  the  territories  west  of  the  Niam-niam 
tribe  have  been  the  principal  sujjply  in  the 
northern  part  of  Africa.  This  euerj?etic 
race,  under  their  kin^  Mofio,  has  made  con- 
stant raids  upon  their  neighbors,  thus  fur- 
nishinsr  vast  numbers  for  exchange  with 
Arab  slave-merchants. 

There  is  a  portion  of  the  country  called 
Mrima  or  Sawahili,  and  formerly  Zan- 
guebar.  The  latter  name  will  be  recognized 
by  older  readers  as  that  of  a  strip  of  sea 
coa.st  from  the  mouth  of  Jub  to  Cape 
Delgado,  or  from  the  equator  to  S.  lat.  10° 
41'.  This  part  of  Eastern  Africa  now  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  the  civilized  world 
because  of  its  connection  with  the  slave- 
trade.  By  means  of  its  ports  three  fourths 
of  the  slaves  kidnapped  or  purchased  in 
the  interior  are  shipped  abroad.  Here  is 
the  famous  port  of  fcilwa,  "  the  hornets' 
nest,"  as  Stanley  names  it,  the  great 
entrepot  of  slave-traders,  who  have  received 


such  scathing  condemnation  in  Living* 
stone's  iournals. 

Zanzibar,  an  island  near  the  ea>t  coast 
in  lat.  6°  S.,  is,  however,  the  principal  mart 
to  which  the  ivory  and  slave  merchants 
gather  from  the  interior  of  Africa.  The 
Banyans,  who  are  among  the  more  in- 
lluential  residents,  are  the  principal  traders 
in  slaves,  and  have  accumulated  j^reat 
wealth.  Here  tens  of  thousands  of  Africans 
are  annually  sold,  some  to  be  transporter! 
to  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  but  the  great 
majority  to  Arabia. 

The  profits  of  this  infamous  traffic  arc  so 
enormous  as  to  offer  a  resistless  temptation 
to  the  cupidity  of  the  unscrupulous.  The 
lucrative  character  of  a  business,  though 
fraught  with  terrible  evils  and  wrongs,  bis, 
not  unfrequently,  overcome  the  con.sciencc, 
humanity,  and  even  the  religion  of  thwe 
acknowledged  to  be  civilized  if  not  Chris- 
tian. Tlie  statements  of  the  most  trost- 
worthy  travellers  in  reganl  to  the  profit- 
ableness of  the  slave-trade  tax  the  credulitj 
of  the  most  sceptical.  The  estimate  that 
Mr.  Stanley  has  given,  as  tlie  result  of  a 
careful  observation,  must,  we  thiuk,  he 
accepted.  "  We  will  suppose,"  says  he, 
*'for  the  sake  of  illustrating  how  trade 
with  the  interior  is  managed,  that  the  Arab 
conveys  by  his  caravan  $5,000  worth  of 
goods  ;  at  Unyanyembe,  the  goo<ls  arc 
worth  810,000  ;  at  Ujiii  they  are  worth 
815,000,  or  have  trebled  in  price.  Seven 
dollars  and  lifty  cents  will  ])urcha.'*c  a  skye 
in  the  markets  of  Uiiji,  who  will  bring  in 
Zanzibar  thirty  dollars.  Ordinary  men 
slaves  may  be  purchased  for  six  dollars 
who  will  sell  for  twenty-five  dollars  on  the 
coast.  We  will  say  he  purchases  slaves  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  means;  from  these  he 
will  realize  about  S14,000,  leaving  a  nei 
profit  of  69,000  from  an  investment  of 
§5,000,  in  one  trip  from  Zanzibar  to  Ujiji. 
It  IS  from  such  a  traffic  that  the  Banyans 
liave  come  to  be  ranked  amon^  the  wealth- 
iest of  the  200,000  residents  of  Zanzibar. 

Livingstone  was  intensely  ab8orl)eU  with 
the  passion  for  exploration,  and  longed  to 
be  the  discoverer  that  should  solve  the 
great  geographical  problem  which  has  en- 
listed the  curiosity  and  toil  of  ccnturiest 
viz. ,  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  During  eight 
years  in  his  last  expedition,  ho  traverw 
Central  -<Vfrica,  enduring  sufFcriugs  and 
sacrifices  inexpressible,  boldins  on  with  a 
fortitude  and  inflexibility  never  surpassed, 
till  he  sank  down  in  death  at  Ilala,  JJavl. 
1873.  But  this  most  illustrious  of  African 
explorers,  when  in  weariness  he  was  joiB^ 
ney ing  toward  Bangweolo  for  the  last  (line, 
eager  to  learn  some  fact  that  would  eettle 
the  great  enigma  with  which  Africa  hi* 
baffled  the  nations  and  the  ages,  writes, 
"  The  discovery  of  the  true  source  of  the 
Nile  is  nothing  to  me  except  as  it  maj  he 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  Christian  w*- 
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slons."  So,  too,  in  a  letter  that  he  sent 
by  Stanley  to  Mr.  Bennett,  of  New  York, 
he  writes.  "  If  my  disclosures  regarding 
the  terrible  Ujijian  slavery  should  lead  to 
the  suppression  of  the  East  Coast  slave- 
trade,  I  shall  regard  that  as  a  greater  mat- 
ter by  far  than  the  discovery  of  all  the 
Nile  sources  together.  This  fine  country 
is  blighted  as  with  a  curse  from  above,  in 
order  that  the  slavery  privileges  of  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  may  not  be  infringed." 

It  may  safelv  be  asserted  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  slave-trade,  this  indom- 
itable, sagacious,  philanthropic  traveller 
would  have  succeeded  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  Christian  missions  in  Central 
Africa,  and  also  have  given  to  the  civilized 
world  the  discovery  it  has  so  laboriously 
sought.  Xo  progress  can  be  made  in  the 
arts  or  commerce,  n#  social  and  moral 
development  among  the  African  tribes 
can  be  secured  so  long  as  this  system,  the 
offspring  of  Moslem  cupidity  and  lust,  is 
permitted  to  desolate  this  fair  land. 

Stricken,  suffering  Africa  I  Despoiled 
and  desolated  by  stronger  and  more  civil- 
ized nations  for  centuries,  her  youth,  her 
strength,  her  life-blood  on  the  Western 
Coast,  subsidized  by  force  and  barbari- 
ties unspeakable  to  minister  to  the  com- 
foi-t  ana  affluence  of  England,  Spain,  and 
America  I  But  the  awful  scourge  that 
freighted  the  slave-ships  of  the  Great 
Republic  and  caused  the  horrors  of  *'  the 
middle  passage"  has  been,  through  the 
combined  agency  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica, inspired  by  the  appeals  of  the  phil- 
anthropic spirit  of  the  last  half-century, 
utterly  suppressed.  The  Western  Coast  of 
that  great  continent  has  been  emancipated, 
and  is  fast  being  regenerated.  Instead 
of  slave-ships  in  the  lagoons  aud  harbors 
waiting  for  the  return  of  their  armed 
crews  from  raids  upon  the  villages  along 
the  coast  and  in  the  intcnor,  thus  stealing 
annually  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
not  less  than  100,000  human  beings,  there 
are  now  populous  villages  springing  up,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  engaged  in  peace- 
ful pursuits,  and  making  rapid  progress  in 
aU  the  arts  and  comforts  of  civilized  Ufe. 
The  slave-ship  is  exchanged  for  the  school- 
house,  and  with  this  most  formidable  bar- 
rier removed,  the  redemption  of  Western 
Africa  has  begun. 

That  "  fine  country,"  as  Livingstone 
calls  it,  is  needed  with  its  measureless 
riches  for  the  world's  commerce  and  civili- 
zation. Its  gigantic,  wide-spreading  curse 
is  the  slave-trade.  Eastern  and  Central 
Africa  still,  over  large  portions  of  terri- 
tory, is  blighted  with  this  "sum  of  all 
villanies."  Its  histoij  has  darker  shades 
than  any  human  pencil  can  portray.  Liv- 
ingstone has  told  it,  and  startled  the  civil- 
ized world  with  the  story  of  murders  jn- 
jiumerablo   and   horrors   unutterable,   of 


perpetual  inter-tribal  ware,  instigated  by 
the  rapacious  Arabs,  so  that  captives, 
numerous  and  cheap,  may  be  kidnapped 
or  bought  for  the  slave-markets  of  the 
coast. 

This  Mohammedan  abomiuation  is  a 
standing,  shameless  affront  to  the  civiliza- 
tion of  tlio  great  Christian  powers  of  the 
earth.  Commerce, Humanity, Christianity, 
demand  that  it  be  blotted  out.  The  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  but  recently  in  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  in  respect  to 
the  doctrine  of  human  rights  aud  the 
claims  of  the  African  people,  indicates 
the  duty  of  these  powerful  nations  to  this 
long-benighted  and  sorely-stricken  race. 
When  this  powerful  barrier  against  com- 
merce, industry,  science,  education,  Chris- 
tianity is  removed,  what  will  be  the  gloiy 
and  grandeur  of  this  great  continent,  with 
its  numberless  population  "  stretching  out 
their  hands  unto  God,"  its  uncivilized 
races  transformed  into  Christian  and  pros- 
perous peoples,  ministering  to  the  world's 
advancement  by  the  inexhaustible  treas- 
ures with  which  the  Creator  has  endowed 
their  broad  and  beautiful  land  I 

Exactly  one  year  before  the  death  of  the 
most  eminent  explorer  of  the  century. 
Dr.  Livingstone,  he  finished,  so  his  jour- 
nal informs  us^  a  letter  to  tlie  I^cw  Xork 
ITeraldy  in  which  he  endeavors  to  enlist 
American  enterprise  and  philanthrophy  in 
the  suppression  of  the  ifast  Coast  slave- 
trade  of  Africa.  The  last  words  of  the  let- 
ter are  these  :  *'  All  I  can  add  in  my  lone- 
liness is,  may  Heaven's  rich  blessing  come 
down  on  every  one,  American,  English,  or 
Turk,  who  will  help  to  heal  the  open  sore 
of  the  world."  No  words  could  more  per- 
fectly represent  the  life  and  spirit  of  this 
missionary  traveller;  and  these — his  appeal 
to  the  American  people — were  chosen  to 
be  inscribed  upon  the  tablet  erected  to  his 
memory  near  his  grave  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Loving  America,  rejoicing  in  her  tri- 
umph over  slavery,  gratefm  to  her  for 
rescuing  him,  when  lost  to  the  civilized 
world,  by  her  brave  and  adventurous  Stan- 
ley, he  bequeathes  his  great  life-work,  the 
fervent  aspiration  of  his  heart,  to  her 
Christian  zeal.  And  England^  his  own 
country,  takes  that  memorable  invocation 
and  inscribes  it  as  the  most  expressive 
memorial  of  the  life  and  character  of  her 
noble  son  where  he  is  laid  to  rest  among 
the  great  and  renowned  ones  of  her  his- 
tory. Thus  the  devoted  missionary,  the 
world -known,  world -honored  explorer  of 
the  vast  continent  of  Africa,  to  which  he 
had  given  his  long  and  laborious  service, 
entrusts  to  Great  Britain  and  America 
united,  the  accomplishment  of  the  noble 
undertaking  that  absorbed  and  consecrated 
his  life,  viz.. 
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For  many  years  the  attention  of  the 
British  Government  has  been  directed  to 
the  consideration  of  an  overland  route  to 
Western  China.    To  avoid  the  lon^  and 

ferilous  voyage  by  the  Straits  ana  the 
ndian  Ocean  seemed  to  be  an  object 
fraught  with  so  many  commercial  advan- 
tages as  to  repay  almost  any  endeavor  to 
accomplish  it.  Accordingly  in  January, 
1868,  the  government  of  India  sent  an 
expedition,  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Edward  B.  Sladen,  from  the  royal  city  of 
Mandalay,  on  the  Irrawaddy .  to  explore  the 
unknown  country  beyond.  The  narrative 
of  the  expedition,  written  by  Dr.  John 
Anderson,  its  medical  officer  and  natural- 
ist, has  recently  been  given  to  the  public. 
The  only  use  our  limits  permit  us  to  make 
of  it,  interesting  though  it  is,  is  to  intro- 
duce to  our  readers  the  Kakhycns,  or  the 
wild  Higlilanders  of  that  distant  and  little 
known  region  of  Western  China. 

The  Kakhyens  are  a  race  of  mountain- 
eers inhabiting  the  hills  that  bound  the 
Irrawaddy  basin.  They  are  probablv  cog- 
nate with  the  hill  tribes  of  the  Mishmees 
and  Kagas.    They  call  themselves  Chin^- 

Saw,  or  "  men,"  and  Kakhyens  is  their 
Burmese  appellation. 

Among  this  people  the  patriarchal  gov- 
ernment has  universally  prevailed.  Each 
clan  has  its  hereditary  chief,  assisted  by 
pawmines,  or  lieutenants,  who  determine 
all  questions  about  which  the  people  are 
at  variance.  The  youngest  son  is  entitled 
to  the  office  of  chieftain  ;  and  if  there  be 
no  sons,  it  descends  to  the  youngest 
brother.  The  eldest  sons  inherit  the  rank 
otpawmine, 

The  chief  of  a  clan  exacts  toll  of  all 
travellers  through  his  territory,  and  its 
payment  secures  his  friendship  and  protec- 
tion, and  accordingly  that  of  his  people. 
The  slaves  who  were  stolen  as  children  or 
kidnapped  as  adults  belong  to  the  taawhwa^ 
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or  head  man  of  the  clan.  The  fem 
concubines,  and  the  men,  if  obedii 
industrious,  are  kindly  treated,  ih< 
dren  being  regarded  as  meml>ere 
chieftain's  family.  A  basket  of  ri( 
annual  tribute  due  the  chief  fitw 
family,  and  if  a  buffalo  be  killed,* 
must  be  presented  to  him. 

With  singular  good  taste  the  Ki 
build  their  villages  nearamountaii 
in  a  sheltered  glen,  or  a  row  of 
climbs  some  gentle  slope. 

These  are  constructed  of  bamb( 
oblong  form,  with  closely  matte 
and  raised  on  piles  several  feet  f: 
ground.  The  roof  is  thatched  wi) 
and  slopes  nearly  to  the  earth;  tl 
being  propped  by  bamboo  pasts 
portico  which  is  used  at  night  as  a  si 
pigs,  ponies,  and  fowls,  and  as  a  1< 

glace  for  the  men  during  the  day. 
ouses  are  generally  built  so  as 
eastward,  and  in  size  are  about  oi 
dred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
length  by  forty  to  fifty  feet  iu  | 
The  front  room  is  devoted  to  I 
ity  and  reserved  for  guests.  Tl 
the  rear  are  occupied  by  different! 
more  or  less  connected  by  blood  • 

Owing  to  the  admixtore  of  Sh 
Burmese  blood,  there  are  two  it 
face  amon^  these  people,  but  ti 
common,  that  of  the  true  Chingpi 
these  characteristics.  The  fece  j 
and  short,  with  a  low  forehead  and 
uent  molars.  The  slightly  oUifi 
with  a  wide  space  between,  ttl 
nose  and  thick,  protruding  lip**^ 
of  ugliness  to  tneir  faces;  wit  ttj 
lieved  considerably  by  an  ^^ani 

tood-nature  and  Kindness.  W 
isproportionate  shortnen  of  II 
though  they  are  sligbt,  and  ci 
well  f  onned.    The  JUknyea  poi 
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markable  agility.  The  young  girls  bound 
along  the  Bill  paths  with  great  fleetness, 
and  bring  down  from  the  mountains  loads 
of  wood  and  lumber  that  would  task  the 
strength  of  full-grown  Englishmen.  With 
many  attractions  in  personal  apearance, 
yet  it  is  the  universal  custom  never  to 
change  a  garment  till  it  be  worn  out. 
Their  clothes  and  persons  are  never 
washed,  and  they,  botn  women  and  men, 
leave  their  hair  uncombed,  so  that  it  be- 
comes a  thick,  matted  mass  upon  the  head. 
A  piece  of  bamboo  or  of  embroidered  red 
cloth  is  inserted  in  the  lobe  of  the  car ; 
sometimes  a  piece  of  paper  is  used,  and 
old  newspapers  are  in  great  demand. 
Around  the  leg,  below  the  knee,  they  wear 
a  number  of  rattan  rings. 

The  dah,  or  knife,  is  the  invariable 
companion  of  these  Highlanders.  '*  Half 
sheathed  in  wood  and  suspended  to  a  rattan 
hoop  covered  with  embroidered  cloth  and 
adorned  by  a  leopard^ s  tooth,  it  is  slung 
over  the  nght  shoulder  so  as  to  bring  the 
hilt  in  front  ready  to  the  grasp  of  the  right 
hand.^'  The  most  common  style  of  knife 
is  short  and  broad,  widening  from  the  hilt 
to  the  tip.  This  is  called  by  the  Burmese 
"  the  Kakhyen's  chief,"  because  of  the 
dexterity  with  which  it  is  handled  by  these 
mountaineers.  It  is  the  instrument  for 
carving  and  tracing  ornaments  on  pipes 
and  other  articles,  as  well  as  the  weapon 
which  is  relied  upon  for  attack  or  defence. 
With  it  the  Kakhyen  settles  his  dispute, 
and  employs  it  with  marvellous  readiness 
against  his  visible  enemies  or  the  invisible 
nats  or  deities.  They  have  other  arms, 
such  as  the  matchlock  and  a  cross-bow, 
with  poisoned  arrows. 

Though  some  of  the  more  industrious  of 
the  men  aid  the  women  in  their  agricul- 
tural labor,  yet  it  is  characteristic  of  these 
hill  men  that  they  dislike  work,  and  all 
the  toil  and  drudgery  are  the  lot  of  the 
women.  The  custom  of  the  men  is  to 
wander  from  house  to  house  and  from  vil- 
lage to  village,  to  gossip  and  drink  and 
smoke.  Having  no  inventive  talent,  they 
do  not  work  in  metal,  their  daha  even, 
though  they  are  the  indispensable  attend- 
ants of  the  Kakhyens,  being  made  by  the 
Shans  of  the  Ilotha  Valley.  Their  artistic 
work  does  not  exceed  the  simplest  designs 
of  tracery  in  straight  lines  and  the  rude 
figures  of  bird  and  animal. 

The  Kakhyens  never  undertake  any  en- 
terprise or  begin  a  journey  without  seeking 
to  learn  the  will  of  the  nats,  through  a 
meetway  or  diviner.  Sala.  a  Ponline 
chief,  whose  co-operation  Col.  Sladen  de- 
sired, privately  intimated  that  the  nats 
must  be  propitiated  before  any  advance 
into  his  country  was  begun.  He  and  his 
party  were  accordingly  invited  to  the  cere- 
mony for  ascertaining  through  a  meet- 
way,  the  will  of  the  demons  in  regsird  to 


their  expedition.    Dr.  Anderson  thus  de- 
scribes it: — 

"  Accordingly  after  dinner  we  all  ad- 
journed to  the  hall  of  the  taawbwa^s  new 
house,  and  reclining  on  mats  brought  by 
his  wife,  chatted  for  some  time  with  the 
chiefs  and  headn^cn  assembled  round  the 
fire.  The  meetway  now  entered  and  seat- 
ed himself  on  a  small  stool,  in  one  comer, 
which  had  been  freshly  sprinkled  with  water ; 
he  then  blew  through  a  small  tube,  ana 
throwing  it  from  him,  with  a  deep  groan, 
fell  into  an  extraordinary  state  of  tremor; 
every  limb  quivered,  and  his  feet  beat  a 
literal '  deviPs  tattoo  ^  on  the  bamboo  floor- 
ing. He  groaned  as  if  in  pain,  tore  his 
hair,  passed  his  hand  with  maniacal  ges- 
tures over  his  head  and  face,  then  broke 
into  a  short,  wild  chant,  interrupted  with 
sighs  and  groans,  his  features  appearing 
distorted  with  madness  or  rage,  while  the 
tones  of  his  voice  changed  to  an  expression 
of  anger  or  fury.  During  this  extraordi- 
nary scene,  which  realized  all  one  had  read 
of  demoniacal  possession,  the  tsawbwa  and 
his  pawminea  occasionally  addressed  him 
in  low  tones,  as  if  soothing  or  deprecating 
the  anger  of  the  dominant  spirit,  and  at 
last  the  tsatohwa  informed  Sladen  that  the 
nats  must  be  propitiated  with  an  offering. 
Fifteen  rupees  and  some  cloth  were  pro- 
duced. The  silver  on  a  bamboo,  sprinkled 
with  water,  and  the  cloth  on  a  platter  of 

Slantain  leaves  were  humbly  laid  at  the 
iviner's  feet ;  but  with  one  convulsive 
jerk  of  the  legs  rupees  and  cloth  were  in- 
stantly kickecf  away,  and  the  medium,  by 
increased  convulsions  and  groans,  intimated 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  nats  with  the 
offering.  Tlie  taawhwa  in  vain  supplicated 
for  its  acceptance,  and  then  signified  to 
Sladen  that  more  rupees  were  required,  and 
that  the  nats  mentioned  sixty  as  the  pro- 
pitiatory sum.  Sladen  tendered  five  more, 
with  an  assurance  that  no  more  would  be 
given.  The  amended  offering  Wiis  again, 
but  more  gently ,  pushed  away,  of  which  no 
notice  was  taken.  After  another  quarter 
of  an  hour,  during  which  the  convulsions 
and  groans  gradually  grew  less  violent,  a 
driedleaf ,  rolled  into  a  cfbne  and  filled  with 
rice,  was  handed  to  the  meetway.  He  raised 
it  to  his  forehead  several  times,  and  then 
threw  it  on  the  floor;  a  dak,  which  had  been 
carefully  washed,  was  next  handed  to  him, 
and  treated  the  same  way,  and  after  a  few 
gentle  sighs  he  rose  from  his  seat  and, 
laughinfi:,  signed  us  to  look  at  his  legs  and 
arms  J  which  were  very  tired.  The  oracle 
was  m  our  favor,  and  predictions  of  all 
manner  of  success  were  interpreted  to  us 
as  the  utterances  of  the  inspired  diviner." 
The  onleal  which  a  young  man,  who 
shows  some  signs  of  the  diviner's  gift,  has 
to  undergo  before  becoming  an  accredited 
meetway  is  an  extremely  difficult  one. 
"  A  ladder  is  prepared,  the  steps  of  which 
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consist  of  Rwoixl-blades  with  the  sharp 
edges  turned  upward,  and  this  is  reared 
against  a  ))latform  thickly  set  with  sharp 
spikes.  The  barefooted  novice  ascends 
the  perilous  path  to  fame,  and  seats  him- 
self on  the  spikes  without  any  ai)parent 
inconvenience;  he  then  descends  by  the 
srjno  ladder,  and  if,  after  having  been 
carefully  examined,  he  is  pronounced  free 
from  any  trace  of  injuiy  he  is  thencefor- 
waixl  accepted  as  a  true  Jliviner." 

Purchase  and  abduction,  which  consti- 
tute so  prominent  a  part  of  the  nuptial 
rites  of  many  races,  also  enter  veiy  lar^^ely 
into  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  the  Kak- 
hyens.  A  ricliKakhyen  pays  for  his  wife, 
a  female  slave,  ten  pieces  of  silver,  ten 
spears,  ten  buffaloes,  ten  daJis,  a  gong,  two 
suits  of  clothes,  a  matchlock,  and  an  iron 
cooking-pot.  Clothes  and  presents  of  sil- 
ver arc  given  by  him  to  the  bridesmaids, 
and  he  must  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the 
marriage  feast. 

Preliminary  to  a  marriage  the  diviner  or 
toonisa  is  consulted  in  regard. to  to  the  for- 
tune of  the  intended  bride;  some  portion 
of  her  dress  or  some  ornament  is  obtained 
and  given  to  the  seer,  who  then  predicts 
her  destiny.  If  his  report  be  favorable, 
messengers  are  sent  with  presents  to  the 

?irrs  jvircnts  to  make  proposals  and  learn 
rom  them  the  amount  of  the  dowiy  re- 
quired; if  these  terms  bo  accepted,  the 
bridegroom  sends  two  messengers  to  in- 
form the  bride's  i^arents  that  such  a  day  is 
selected  for  the  marriage.  These  are 
feasted,  and  then  attended  on  their  return 
by  two  of  her  kindred,  who  agree  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  marriage.  "  When  the  day 
comes  live  young  men  set  out  from  the 
bridegroom's  village  to  that  of  the  bride, 
where  they  wait  till  nightfall  in  a  neigh- 
boring house.  At  dusk  the  bride  is  brought 
thither  by  one  of  the  stranger  girls,  as  it 
were,  without  the  knowledge  of  her  par- 
ents, and  told  that  these  men  have  come 
to  claim  her.  They  all  set  out  for  the 
bridegroom's  village.  In  the  morning,  the 
bride  is  placed  under  a  closed  canopy  out- 
side the  bridegrpom's  house.  Presently 
there  arrives  a  party  of  young  men  froiii 
her  village  to  search,  as  they  say,  for  one 
of  their  girls  who  has  been  stolen.  They 
are  invited  to  look  under  the  canopy,  ancl 
bidden,  if  they  will,  to  take  the  girl  away, 
but  they  reply,  '  It  is  well,  let  her  remani 
where  she  is'.'  While  a  buffalo,  etc.,  are 
being  killed  as  a  sacriflce,  the  bridegroom 
hands  over  the  dowr}%  and  shows  the 
trousaeaa  i)repared  for  his  bride.  Mean- 
while, the  toonisn,  or  officiating  priest  has 
arranged  bunches  of  fresh  grass,  pressed 
down" with  bamboos  at  regular  intervals,  so 
as  to  form  a  carpet  between  the  canopy  and 
the  bridegroom's  house." 

At  every  marriage  there  is  an  invocation 
to  the  household  nats,  and  a  libation  of 


sheroo  and  water.  Tlic  grass-path  over 
which  the  bride  passes  from  the  canopy  is 
sprinkled  with  tho  blood  of  fowls.  Boiled 
eggs,  ginger,  and  dried  fish  arc  offered  to 
the  household  deities.  This  ends  the  cere 
mony.  The  bridegroom  is  merely  a  spec- 
tator of  all  these  rites.  Then  a  grand  feast 
follows.  In  addition  to  the  usual  fare,  such 
as  plantains,  rice,  fish,  and  pork,  the  flesb 
of  the  buffalo,  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  that 
of  tho  barking  deer  are  provided  for  the 
guests.  These  viands,  together  with  lib- 
eral supplies  of  sheroo  and  the  Chinese 
samshu,  are  the  preparations  for  the  dance. 
Various  musical  instruments  are  employed 
to  contribute  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
occasion;  and  the  marriage  feast  ends  at 
length,  like  all  their  festal  gatherings,  in 
drunkennesa  and  often  in  a  brutal  quarrel. 

Female  infidelity  after  marria<je  the  Kak- 
hyens  regard  as  a  crime  punishnble  by 
death,  which  the  aggrieved  husband  maf 
infiict  at  anv  time  ui>on  both  the  offenderst 
If  a  wife  efope  the  husband  is  entitled  w 
damages  double  the  amount  of  the  marriage 
dowry,  and  this  tho  kinsmen  of  the  wifeV 
seducer  must  make  good  or  incur  the  pen- 
alty of  a  feud. 

The  household  nats  are  propitiated  thfl 
day  after  the  birth  of  a  child  by  the  sacri 
fice  of  a  hog  and  offerings  of  sheroo.  Thd 
toomsa,  the  slayer  and  "the  cook,  and  th(* 
head  of  the  household  only  share  in  the 
fiesh;  but  the  entrails,  with  eggs,  fish,  anu 
ginger,  are  put  upon  the  altars  so  that  the 
villagers  may  partake.  All  are  mvited, 
and  sheroo  is  offered  in  the  order  of  senior 
ity.  When  the  feast  is  over  the  oldeft 
m'^an  amon^  the  guests  rises,  and  pointing 
to  the  child  announces  its  name. 

Tho  peculiarities  of  their  burial  rite^ 
can  best  be  given  in  the  language  of  Dr 
Anderson:  *'Wheii  a  Kakhycn  dies  th<| 
news  is  announced  by  a  clischarge  of 
matchlocks.  This  is  a  signal  for  all  tu 
repair  to  the  house  of  death.  Some  cni 
bamboos  and  timber  for  the  coflin,  others 
prepare  for  the  funeral  rites.  A  circle  of 
bamboos  is  driven  into  the  ground  slant- 
ing outwanl,  so  that  the  upper  circle  i-< 
much  wider  than  the  base.  To  each  a 
small  flii^  is  fastened,  grass  is  placed  be- 
tween this  circle  and  the  house,  and  the 
toomsa  scatters  grass  over  the  bamboo* 
and  pours  a  libation  of  sheroo.  A  hog  l« 
then  slaughtered,  and  tho  flesh  cooked  and 
distributetl,  tho  skull  being  fixed  on  one  of 
the  bamboos.  The  cotfin  is  made  of  the 
hollowed  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  which  the 
men  fell  with  their  dalis.  Just  before  its 
fall  a  fowl  is  killed  by  being  dashed  against 
the  tottering  stem.  The  place  where  the 
head  is  to  rest  is  blackened  with  charcoal 
and  a  lid  constructed.  The  body  is  warfied 
and  dressed  in  new  clothes.  Some  of  the 
pork,  boiled  rice,  and  sheroo  are  placed 
before  it,  and  a  piece  of  silver  is  inscztid 
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ill  the  mouth  to  pay  feny  dues  over  the 
strc&ms  the  spirit  may  have  to  cross.  It 
is  theu  coffined  and  carried  to  the  grave, 
aiuidst  the  discharge  of  firearms.  The  old 
clothes  of  the  deceased  are  laid  on  the 
mound,  and  sheroo  is  poured  out,  the  best 
being  drunk  by  the  friends  around  it.  In 
returning  the  mourners  strew  ground-rice 
along  the  path,  and  when  near  the  village 
they  cleanse  their  legs  and  arms  with  fresh 
leaves.  Before  re-entering  the  house  all 
are  lustrated  with  water  l)y  the  toomsa 
with  an  asperge  of  grass,  pass  over  a 
bundle  of  grass  sprinkled  with  the  blood 
of  a  fowl,  sacrificed  during  their  absence 
to  the  spirit  of  the  dead.  Eating  and 
drinking  wind  up  the  day.  Kext  morning 
aa  offering  of  a  hog  and  sheroo  is  made  to 
the  spirit  of  the  dead  man,  and  a  feast  and 
dance  are  held  till  late  at  night  and  re- 
sumed in  the  morning.  A  final  sacrifice 
of  a  buffalo  in  honor  of  the  household  nats 
then  takes  place,  and  the  toomsa  breaks 
down  the  bamboo  fence,  after  which  the 
final  death-dance  successfully  drives  forth 
the  spirit,  wliich  is  believed  to  have  been 
still  lingering  round  its  former  dwelling." 

In  the  death-dance  all  classes  and  ages 
participate,  —  men,  women,  and  children, 
—  each  carrj'ing  a  small  stick  with  which 
they  beat  time  as  they  move  round  the 
hall  with  measured  step,  which  is  a  sort  of 
prance  and  sidc-shuftle.  The  drummers 
vigorously  beat  their  instruments,  and  ever 
and  anon  the  dancers  burst  into  loud  yells 
and  increase  the  speed  and  violence  of 
their  movements. 

iKo  funeral  rites  are  granted  to  those 
who  are  killed  by  shot  or  steel.  Such  arc 
buried  in  ;jungles,  their  bodies  being  merely 
wrapped  in  mats.  A  small,  open  hut  is 
constructed  over  the  grave  for  the  occu- 

Eancy  of  the  spirits,  and  a  dah,  bag,  and 
asket  are  dejposited  there  for  tliem.  So, 
too,  those  dying  of  small-pox  and  women 
dj'ing  in  child-birth  are  refused  the  usual 
ntes  of  burial.  A  strange  superstitition 
possesses  the  people  respecting  the  mother 
and  her  unborn  child,  —  they  are  supposed 
to  become  a  terrible  compound  vampire. 
All  the  young  people  hurr}'  from  the  house 
in  terror,  and  the  diviner  is  summoned  to 
discover  what  animal  the  evil  spirit  will 
devour,  and  with  what  other  it  will  trans- 
migrate. The  first  animal  is  sacrificed  and 
a  part  of  the  flesh  put  before  the  corpse. 
The  other  animjd  indicated  by  the  toomsa 
is  hung,  and  a  grave  is  dug  in  the  direction 
to  which  the  head  of  the  animal  pointed 
when  dead.  The  clothes  and  ornaments 
of  the  deceased  are  deposited  in  the  grave 
and  the  other  property  is  burned  upon  it, 
and  a  small  hut  is  built  over  it. 

These  singular  rites  indicate  in  some  de- 
gree the  prominent  idea  in  the  religion  of 
wis  wild  race.  There  is  a  universal  and 
irresistible  belief  in  good  and  evil  spirits, 


and  the  ancient  forms  of  worshipping  them 
are  retained.  All  missionary  endeavors 
to  produce  any  change  in  their  religious 
thought  and  customs  nave  been  fruitless. 
There  is  a  belief  in  a  future  existence  and 
a  vague  conception  of  a  Supreme  Author 
of  all  things. 

**  The  objects  of  worship  are  the  nats, 
benign  or  malignant,  —  the  first  such  as 
Sinlali,  the  sky  spirit,  who  gives  rain  and 
good  crops ;  Chan  and  Shitah,  who  cause 
the  sun  and  moon  to  rise.  These  they  wor- 
ship because  their  fathers  did  so  and  told 
their  children  that  they  were  good.  Grin^- 
wan  is  the  beneficent  patron  of  agricul- 
ture ;  but  the  malignant  nats  must  be  bribed 
not  to  i-uin  the  crops.  When  the  ground  is 
cleared  for  sowing,  Masoo  is  appeased  with 
pork  and  fowls  burned  at  the  foot  of  the 
village  altars  ;  when  the  paddy  is  eared, 
buffaloes  and  pigs  are  sacrificed  to  Cajat. 
A  man  about  to  travel  is  placed  under  the 
care  of  Muron,  the  toom^sa,  after  due  sac- 
rifices, requesting  him  to  tell  the  other  nats 
not  to  harm  that  man.  Neglect  of  Mow- 
lain  will  result  in  the  want  of  compraw,  or 
silver,  the  great  object  of  a  Kakhyen's 
desire;  and  if  hunters  forbear  offerings  to 
ChiloEig  some  one  will  be  killed  by  stag  or 
tiger.  Chilong  and  Muron  are  two  of  ten 
brothers  who  nave  an  especial  interest  iii 
Blakliyen  affairs,  and  another,  named  Phee, 
is  the  guardian  of  the  night.  Every  hill, 
forest,  and  stream  has  its  own  nat  of 
greater  or  less  power;  every  accident  or 
illness  is  the  work  of  some  malignant  or 
vindictive  one  of  *  these  viewless  minis- 
ters.' 

The  character  of  this  race  of  mountain- 
eers is  not  attractive.  They  are  not  brave  as 
warriors,  but  are  quarrelsome  and  revenge- 
ful, and  if  atonement  for  a  wrong  be  not 
made  they  perpetuate  a  feud  implacably. 
They  do  not  seek  an  open,  fair  nght,  but 
lie  in  wait  and  attack  stealthily,  springing 
like  the  tiger  upon  their  foes.  Anderson 
touches  their  portrait  with  these  dark  lines, 
—  "  Lizy,  thievish,  and  untrustworthy." 

Tlicir  thieving  propensity  extends  to 
man-stealing.  They  are  the  kidnappers  of 
the  country. 

Dr.  Anderson,  however,  charitably  in- 
timates that  perhaps  the  moral  deteriora- 
tion of  these  fierce,  cruel  hi^hlanders  may 
be  the  result  of  "  the  knavisli  injustice  of 
the  Chinese  traders,  or  the  high-handed 
extortion  and  vrrong  on  the  part  of  the 
Burmese."  The  readers  of  this  work  will 
remember  many  and  sad  proofs  in  these 
sketches  of  the  uncivilized  races,  that 
tribes,  possessing  naturally  many  excel- 
lent traits,  have  been  transformed  and  de- 
graded into  most  selfish,  brutal,  and  cruel 
people  by  the  pillage  and  piracy  of  their 
neighbors,  and  sometimes  by  the  rapacity 
and  fraud  of  those  that  are  called  civilized 
and  Christian  nations. 
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In  1874,  Henry  M.  Stanley  set  ont  fix>ra  Eng- 
land for  Zanzibar,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
on  an  enterprise  wliich  purposed  **to  com- 
plete the  work  left  unfinisned  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Livingstone ;  to  solve,  if  possible,  tlie  re- 
maining pi-oblems  of  the  geography  of  Centi-al 
Africa;  and  to  investigate  and  report  ii^n 
the  hannts  of  the  slave-traders."  Crossmg 
the  Zanzi)>ar  Sea,  Stanley  started  from  tlie 
coast  to  make  the  tour  **  through  the  dark  con- 
tinent "  with  three  Englislmien  and  tliree  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  natives.  The  force  was 
increased  at  times  during  the  expedition  to 
as  many  as  seven  hundi'ed  souls ;  and,  on  the 
return  to  Zanzibar,  three  years  afterward,  out 
of  the  original  force,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  had  been  lost  by  deatli  from  disease, 
starvation,  drowning,  and  other  dis^isters,  and 
a  few  were  killed  in  fights  with  the  savages. 
Our  limits  preclude  the  possibility  of  present- 
ing even  an  outline  of  tlie  new  and  important 
geographical  discoveries  by  this  expedition ; 
and  this  and  the  following  chapters  can  give 
only  a  condensed  account  of  some  of  the 
strange  people  and  customs  encountered  by 
Stanley  in  Equatonal  Africa. 
^  The  Warimi  were  the  finest  people  in  phy- 
sique first  met  between  their  country  imif  the 
sea.  They  are  robust,  tall,  manly  in  bearing, 
witli  regular  features,  and  go  stark  naked. 
Tlieir  ornaments  are  cinctures  of  bniss  wire 
round  the  loins,  armlets  and  leglets  of  brass, 
brass  wire  collars  and  necklaces  of  beads,  and 


more  beads  in  their  hair,  though  many  <rf 
tiiem  shave  their  heads,  leaving  only  a  thiiw 
wavy  line  over  the  forehead.  In  war  Umj 
wear  a  head-dress  of  kite  and  hawk  feaAerSi 
or  made  of  manes  of  the  zebra  and  giraffe. 
Their  only  arms  were  long  spears,  bows 
and  arrows,  and  rhinoceros-hide  shields.  The 
women  generally  were  a  shade  lighter  than 
the  men,  and  Stanley  did  not  see  amopg 
the  Warimi  a  single  flat  nose  or  thick  lij^ 
though  they  were  truly  negroidal  in  hair  tw 
color.  Tliey  had  no  chief,  and  submitted  to 
the  direction  of  the  elders,  or  hea<ls  of  fiimi- 
lies,  but  in  war  were  led  by  a  figliting  eWer, 
who  was  six  and  one  lialf  feet  tall,  and  to 
whom  great  deference  was  paid.  Their  conn- 
tiy,  tlie  rolling  plain  of  Sana,  was  thicklj 
sprinkled  with  villages ;  an  immense  area  ^as 
under  cultivation;  and  great  flocks  of  goats, 
sheep,  and  herds  of  cattle,  proved  that  they 
were  a  pastoral  as  well  as  agricoltiiral  peofile. 
At  tJie  village  of  I^agehyi,  in  the  ooontry 
of  Usukuma,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
great  l^e  Victoria  Nyanza,  Piince  Kadoma 
was  subordinate  and  tributary  to  the  kio^^  o^ 
Uchambi.  The  prince  vras  a  true  CenbaJ 
Afi*ican  toper.  He  transacted  no  bonnefis 
tiU  a  nakea  youth  had  placed  before  him  the 
great  jar  of  fixrth-crowned  pombe,  or  be«j| 
and  hfs  drinking^gom*d  held  a  quart.  Seated 
on  a  low  stool,  with  the  elders  around  him  <A 
the  ground,  he  devoted  an  hour  to  poblK 
business  and  the  pombd,  till  both  wen  ex* 
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hausted,  w];ien  he  went  to  sleep  till  S  p.  m. 
From  that  time  till  6  p.  M.  two  or  three  more 
pots  of  pomb^  were  drained,  and  the  dninken 
Kadama  reeled  to  his  cot.  This  was  his  daily 
routine.  He  promised  to  assist,  and  even  ac- 
company S.tanley  in  his  exploration  of  Lake 
Victoria,  but  neither  helped  nor  went;  the 
lake  was  so  large,  he  said  and  believed,  that 
it  would  take  years  to  trace  its  shores,  on 
which  there  dwelt  tribes  that  had  tails,  trained 
enormous  dogs  for  war,  and  fed  on  human 
flesh. 

But  the  complete  survey  of  the  lake  was 
safely  made,  and  its  numerous  islands  were 
explored.  In  the  village  of  Muiwanda  were 
found  a  primitive  people  wearing  no  covering 
but  a  girdle  of  green  banana-leaves,  and  the 
men  were  further  distinguished  by  the  absence 
of  their  upper  and  lower  front  teeth,  and  by 
their  shaven  heads,  leaving  only  irregular 
crescents  of  hair  on  top  and  over  the  fore- 
head. Here  and  tliere,  the  natives,  who  had 
never  before  seen  a  white  man,  or  heard  the 
sound  of  firearms,  came  out  in  theh*  canoes, 
and  in  excliange  for  beads,  brought  bananas, 
fowLs,  eggs,  and  maramba,  or  banana  wine. 
The  more  ferocious  WaAnima  were  fine,  manly, 
well-made  fellows,  but  nothing  would  tempt 
them  to  bring  food  fbr  sale.  Many  of  tlieso 
shore  tribes  were  thieves,  and  with  them  there 
was  some  trouble. 

The  empire  of  Uganda,  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  Liike  Victoria,  introduced  the  ex- 
plorer to  "an  extraordinary  people,  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  barbarous  pirates  of  the  Uvu- 
ma,  and  the  wild,  mop-headed  men  of  eastern 
Usukuma,  as  the  British  in  India  are  from 
their  Afridi  fellow-subjects,  or  the  white 
Americans  of  Arkansas  from  the  semi-civil- 
ized Choctaws."  Stanley  was  received  l)y 
thousands  of  natives  di'awn  up  in  lines,  was 
saluted  with  volleys  of  musketry,  and  a  dozen 
well-dressed  chiefs  welcomed  him  to  Uganda. 
The  Katekiro  (prime  minister)  of  tlie  Kababa 
(emperor)  asked  Stanley  a  host  of  questions 
about  his  health,  his  journey,  its  aim,  Zanzi- 
bar. Europe  and  its  people,  the  seas  and  the 
heavens,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  angels  and 
devils,  doctors  and  priests,  and,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  nations  that  "  know  everything," 
he  was  subjected  to  a  searching  examination 
of  more  than  an  hour,  and  was  then  declared 
to  have  "passed."  Then,  as  the  Kababa 
would  not  receive  the  friend  who  had  trav- 
elled so  far  to  see  him  till  he  had  eaten  and 
was  satisfied,  he  sent  to  him  fourteen  fat  oxen, 
sixteen  goats  and  sheep,  a  himdred  bunches 
of  bananas,  three  dozen  fowls,  four  wooden 
Jars  of  milk,  four  baskets  of  sweet  potatoes, 
fifty  ears  of  green  Indian  com,  a  basket  of 
rice,  twenty  n*esh  e^gs,  and  ten  pots  of  ma- 
ramba wine.  As  uiis  feast  provided  more 
than  a  bullock  apiece  for  Stanley^s  escort,  the 
Kababa  was  saia  to  have  ^ven  bullocks  and 
goats  in  proportion  as  ue  Usukuma  chief 
gave  potatoes  to  his  guests. 

Later  in  the  day,  at  the  appdnted  hour, 


they  were  presented  to  the  Kababa,  the  Em- 
peror Mtesa,  the  great  potentate  of  Equato- 
rial Africa.  Mtesa  was  on  liis  tlirone,  from 
which  ranked  two  opposino^  lines,  some  kneel- 
ing and  some  seated,  of  cluefs,  genemls,  colo- 
nels, guards,  drummers,  executioners,  butlers, 
cooks,  and  pages.  The  emperor,  clad  in  a  tar- 
bush,  black  robe,  with  a  white  shirt  belted  with 
^old,  rose  to  meet  his  visitor,  bowed  grace- 
full}',  shook  hands  warmly,  and  invited  him 
to  be  seated.  Stanley  describes  him  as  a  tall, 
slender  man,  clean-faced,  ver}'  intelligent  and 
agreeable  features,  full  but  not  gi'oss  lips, 
and  large,  lustrous  eyes.  His  color  is  of  a 
dark  red-brown,  of  a  wonderfully  smooth  sur- 
face. Wlien  off  the  throne  he  gives  rein  to 
his  humor,  mdulging  in  hearty  peals  of 
laughter.  He  is  interested  in  the  maimers 
and  customs  of  European  courts,  delights  to 
hear  of  the  wonders  of  civilization,  and  is 
ambitious  to  imitate  the  ways  of  white  men. 
Yeai-s  before,  when  Speke  saw  Mtasa,  he  de- 
scribed the  then  youthful  prince  as  vain  and 
heartless,  a  wholesale  murderer  and  tyrant, 
and  one  who  delighted  in  fat  women.  He 
impressed  Stanley  as  being  an  intelligent  and 
distinguished  prince,  who  enforced  such  law 
and  order  as  is  possible  in  semi-civilized 
countries.  He  was  eun'ounded  by  chiefs  who 
were  clad  in  rich  robes.  His  subjects  honor 
and  respect  him.  All  this  is  tlie  result  of  the 
liibors  of  a  Muslim  slave-ti'ader,  Muley  bin 
Salim,  who  first  taught  tlie  doctrines  of  Islam 
in  Uganda;  and,  false  and  contemptible  as 
these  doctrines  are,  Stanley  tliinks  them 
"  preferable  to  the  ruthless  instincts  of  a  sav- 
age despot,  whom  Spcke  and  Grant  left  wal- 
lowing m  the  blood  of  women." 

The  next  time  Stanlev  Siiw  this  "  foremost 
man  of  Central  Africa,^'  Mtesa  at  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning  sallied  out  of  his  quarters, 
accompanied  by  a  host  of  guards,  piges.  stand- 
ard-bearers, fifers,  dinimmei's,  chiefs,  native 
piests,  and  about  two  hundred  of  his  house- 
hold women.  These  women  nearly  all  were 
of  a  bronze,  or  dark  reddish-brown  color, 
witli  peculiar  smooth,  soft  skins,  rendered 
still  more  tender  and  velvety  to  tlie  touch  by 
the  habit  of  shampooing  with  butter.  Some 
of  the  women  were  of  a  veiy  light-red  gold 
color,  while  one  or  two  verged  on  white. 
The  native  cloth — the  universal  national 
dress  of  those  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  court — was  also  brown,  and,  with 
brown  skins,  brown  ro)>es,  and  piintcd  bro^Ti 
canoes,  brown  seemed  to  be  the  Uganda  na- 
tional color.  All  this  time  the  court  was  in 
hunting-lodges  at  Usavara,  on  Murehison 
Bay,  where  Mtesa  held  a  gnmd  naval  review 
of  forty  canoes,  with  crews  aggregating  twelve 
hundred  men,  whose  captains  wore  white  cot^ 
ton  shirts  and  cloth  head-covers  neatly  folded 
in  turban  fashion,  while  the  adminil  wore 
over  his  shirt  a  crimson  jacket  profusely  dec- 
orated with  gold  braid,  and  on  his  head  the 
red  fez  of  Zanzibar.  Each  captain,  as  he 
passed  in  review,  with  shield  and  spear,  went 
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tliron^h  tho  porfonnance  of  attack  and  de- 
fence Ijv  wjitor. 

In  II  f«nv  days  the  court  went  to  the  capital, 
Mtosa  escorted  bv  two  hundred  musketeere, 
with  a  ^1'i.rAt  followin*^  of  chiefs  and  their 
retainers.  Stanley  went,  too,  by  invitition, 
and  had  :i«si*r"^'<l  to  lii.s  use  in  the  centre  of 
a  plantain  f^Jii'den  a  marcjuee-shapcd  house, 
twenty  feet  lonjr*  with  a  miniature  jxHtioo  or 
cave  project in;r  lik'*  ^^  bonnet  over  the  d<x)r- 
way,  and  within  divideil  into  two  apartments. 
Cl«)se  by  wen*  thnte  dome-like  lints  for  his 
bojit  crew  and  a  kitchen,  and  a  rsiiled-in  en- 
closure kept  his  bidhxtks  and  goats.  The 
capital  w:us  a  <n'eat  cluster  of  p^iiiss  huts  on 
top  of  Kubaira  hill,  commanding  a  wide  view 
of  the  surronndiii":  beautifid  countn'.  There 
were  broatl  avenues  fenced  witli  tall  matete 
(water-can*0»  neatlv  set  very  close  together  in 
unif(»nn  rows.  >J arrow  and  crooked  by- 
streets intersect(?d  the  avenues.  Mtesji's 
home  in  the  cc^ntre  is  an  African  i>ala(*e,  with 
surrounding  large  and  clean  courtyards,  and 
in  seiKirate  courtyards  liis  hiirem  ami  quar- 
tei-s  for  his  guards,  the  whole  surround(;d  by 
a  can(i  (;ncl«>sun*,  with  a  wide  avenue  around 
the  ]>:iliM!e  fenc(»s.  So  far  Jis  they  can,  his 
lK?ople,  gn\it  and  small,  imitate  Mtesa  in  the 
neatni^ss  of  their  houses  and  sun*oundings, 
all  are  ch-auly  and  well  clothed,  and  immod- 
esty in  this  country'  is  a  cnme. 

At  Mtcsa's  next  reception  Stanley  met  a 
Frenchman,  M.  Linant  de  Bellefon<ls,  of  the 
Gordon- Pasha  expedition,  who  also  was 
greatly  imi)re>fsed  bv  the  bearing  and  ap[X^ar- 
aiice  of  th(^  uncivilized  monarch.  lie  savs: 
**Th«*  principal  and  c«mtral  room  leading  to 
tlie  king's  thi-one  is  filled  with  the  gi-eat  dig- 
nitaries and  chief  olHcers.  At  cjich  pillar 
stands  one  of  the  king's  guard,  wearmg  a 
long  red  mantle,  a  white  turban  omauuint<»d 
with  monkey  skin,  white  trousers  and  black 
blouse  with  a  red  band,  and  all  are  armed 
with  guns.  Mtesa  takes  his  i)lace  on  his 
throne;  his  feet  rest  uixm  a  cushion;  the 
whole  placed  on  a  leoiwnrs  skin  spnjiul  over 
a  Smyrna  carjHit.  Before  the  kin'^^is  a  highly- 
polished  ele|)hant's  tusk,  and  at  nis  feet  are 
two  lioxes  containing  fetishes.  On  either  side 
of  the  throne  is  a  lance,  one  copper  and  the 
other  steel,  e^'u*h  lield  by  a  guaixl;  these  are 
tho  insignia  of  lJg;inda ;  the  dog  which  Speke 
mentions  has  been  done  away  with,  (yrouch- 
ing  at  the  feet  of  the  king  ai*e  the  vizier  and 
two  scribes.  Mtesa  is  dignified  in  his  manner, 
and  does  not  lack  a  certain  natural  air  of 
distinction.  His  dress  is  eleg:mt:  a  white 
conftan  finished  with  a  red  band,  stockings. 
slipiMjrs,  vest  of  bl;u^k  cloth  embroidennl  witli 

Sold,  and  a  tarbouche  witli  a  silver  plate  on 
i(i  top.  lie  weal's  a  swonl  with  an  ivon'- 
inlaid  hilt  (a  Zanzibar  weajwn),  and  a  staiT" 
AVlK'n  this  Fr(»neh  guest  cxliibited  the  pres- 
ents he  h:ul  brought,  Mt^^a  scarcely  pretended 
to  see  them,  his  royal  dignity  forbiclding  him 
to  show  any  curiosity.  Such  is  Mtesa,  em- 
peror of  Uganda,  Usoga,  Unyoro,  and  Ka- 


tagwd — an  empire  300  geographical  miles  in 
length,  by  60  m  breadtli,  an  area  of  30,000 
square  miles,  and  with  Unyoro,  Ukeiii,  and 
Ankori,  which  recomiize  Mt^sa's  authority 
and  iKiy  tribute  to  mm.  40,000  more  square 
miles,  witli  a  total  cstimatcil  ix^pulation  of 
about  3,000,000.  It  is  a  luj^ilj  fiivored 
countr}',  and,  if  brought  withm  reach  of 
Europeans,  it  would  find  a  ready  market  lor 
ivory,  coffee,  gums,  resins,  myn-li;  lion,  leop- 
anl,  otter,  monkey,  and  go:it  skins,  and  ox- 
hides ;  and  it  produces  wheat,  rice,  maize  ami 
other  grains,  and  all  tho  fruits  and  vegetaUes 
of  the  tropics. 

On  his  return  frova  a  four  montlis"  expedi- 
tion, in  August,  1875,  Stanley  found  Mtesa 
engaged  in  war  with  tlie  i*e1)cllioiis  i)eop!e  of 
Uvunia,  who  insolently  refused  to  pay  th*ar 
tribute,  harassed  the  coast  of  Cliagwe,  antl 
abducted  his  people,  **  selling  tlicm  afterward 
for  a  few  bunches  of  bananas."  JMtesa  Ind 
collected  about  150,000  warriors,  and  besides 
this  great  army  there  were  in  the  camp  v 
many  as  50,000  women  and  at  least  50,000 
children  and  slaves  of  both  sexes.  The  com- 
manding  cliiefs,  though  Muslimized.  claDg  to 
their  channs  and  war-paint,  and  evi*iy  %•»• 
rior  was  bedaubed  with  ochre  and  pii)e-claT. 
Tliirty  thousand  of  these  wairiors  were  ioi- 
lowed  by  2,000  s])eci:illy  cliosen  men,  tall, 
litlie,  nimble-footed,  exix^it  with  speiir  and 
shield,  and  behind  them  came  the  musket- 
armed  body-guard  of  tlie  emiwror,  two  hun- 
drtMl  in  front,  a  hundred  on  cither  side  of  the 
road,  enclosing  Mtesa  and  his  Katekii-o  (prime 
minister),  and  two  hundred  bringing  up  the 
rear  with  their  drums  beating,  pi  jxa*  playing, 
and  standai-ds  (Ijing.  Mtesa  marchetl  on  fb£ 
bare-headed,  his  facre  painted  a  bright  red, 
and  clad  in  a  dress  of  blue  check  doth  with  a 
black  belt  around  liis  'waist.  Then  followed 
chief  af\;er  chief,  and  legion  aftor  legion,  each 
distinguisliable  by  its  diflerent  and  peculiar 
chimi-bejit. 

Two  hours  after  the  main  body  of  the  armj 
beg:m  its  marcli,  came  the  guanliun  of  the 
young  princes  and  Mtesa's  women,  ])receded 
and  followed  by  a  force  of  two  thousand 
siKjara.  These  women  numbered  about  5,O0ft 
of  whom  not  more  thim  50l>  were  Ihlteea's 
concubines,  and  the  rest  were  houseliold  a^ 
tendants.  One  would  look  among  the  em- 
peror's women  for  tho  finest  specimens  of 
Afi'ican  bciiuty,  but  out  of  tho  fiwa  huniired, 
not  more  than  twent}'  attnicted  pAiticuIar 
attention,  and  of  tliese,  thi*ce  only  liad  the 
complexion  of  quadi-oons,  large  lustrous  erMt 
straight  noses,  and  thin  lips.  With  only  the 
dniwb:ick  of  tlio  short,  cris]>  hair  of  tlio  lie^ 
nu'e,  their  fine  features  and  graceful  fonns 
mmle  tlie  perfection  of  be:iuty  whicli  Central 
Africa  could  produce.  Mtesii,  however,  wo- 
sidei-ed  them  inferior  to  liis  flat-nosed  and 
fat-bodied  wives.  After  tlie  royal  haron 
came  Mtesa^s  uncle,  Scibsiganzi.  ibllowed  by 
an  immense  multitude  of  women,  and  con^ 
quently  a  man  of  great  wealth,  for  in  UgudSi 
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re  in  Africa,  women  have  a  market 
:ire  Kileable  for  c:ittlc,  cloth,  guns, 
Lierchandise  of  any  kind. 
Mtesii^s  great  army,  the  Uganda 

numbered  325  large  and  small 
ich  were  able  to  float  a  fighting 
Lake  Victoria  of  from  16,000  to 
I.  Before  Mtesa  went  into  a  battle 
ed  around  him  his  drummers  and 

a  great  number  of  men  shaking 
ed  with    pebbles,  and  the  court 

charmers  against  evil  assisted  in 

noise.  When  the  emperor  was 
tlie  midst  of  his  favorite  women, 
a  hundreil  pnests  and  priestesses 
ail,  one  after  another,  in  a  cere- 
ay,  offered  charms  to  Mtesa,  and 
lem  he  pointed  his  imperial  fore- 
icn  the  diief  priest,  most  fantasti- 
eil,  brought  potent  medicines  and 
propitiate  the  dreadful  Muzimu  or 
i.  These  powerful  agents,  which 
or  either  touclied  or  pointeil  at, 
Df  a  hideous  miscellany  of  dead 
s  of  wood  and  liide,  nails  of  dead 
ws  of  animals,  and  beaks  of  binls, 
erious  compounds  of  herbs  and 
fuUv  enclosed  m  vessels  omament- 
.-icolorod  beads.  Meanwhile  Mtesa 
uy  are  in  full  war-paint,  the  prin- 
.voaring  snow-white  ostrich-plumes 
e:ids,  lion  or  leoi)ard  skins  down 
s.  long-h>uretl  monkey  and  goat- 
:;s,  and  even  tlie  staves  of  their 

orniimented  with  feathers  and 
lite  monkey-skin.  While  a  battle 
n,  tlic  wizards  and  witches  chant 
lUitions,  exhibit  their  charms  and 
on  high  before  the  foe,  while  the 

and  gourd -and -pebble  bearers 
50US  alarums.  Of  course,  with  all 
Dreparation,  and  incantation,  Mtesa 
lous,  and  die  defeated  foe  sent  fifty 
of  whom  were  chiefe,  bearing  ivoiT 
)eac©-oflfering8,  and  bringing  with 
voung  enrls,  daughters  of  the  two 
hiefs.  nie  ivory  was  delivered  to 
pward,  and  tlie  young  girls  were 
*sa's  harem.     •. 

)  in  time  of  peace  that  the  empire 
.  and  its  people  are  seen  to  best 
.  This  luxuriant  land  of  Equatorial 
th  its  dazzling  sunshine,  fat  soil, 
ble  fertilitv,  and  the  perpetual 
!  venlure  of  its  vegetation,  is  mliab- 

people  whose  own  features  and 
)claim  that  tliey  live  in  a  land  of 
loney,  and  butter  and  wine.  Here 
s  picture  of  the  Kopi,  or  peasant, 
,  and  he  is  very  different  from  the 

maudlin,  fdthy  negro  surrounded 
ves  and  a  family  of  abdominous 
!  is  a  dark  brown,  cleanly,  decent 
;lotlied  in  a  clay-colored  robe  of 
His  neatly-constnicted,  tall,  con- 
'  ample  circumference,  has  over  the 
t    few  charms  which   guard   tlie 


house,  the  family,  and  their  effects.  The  in- 
terior is  divided  into  two  apai-tments,  the  rear 
one  having  sleeping  bunks  around  the  walls. 
The  fuiTiiture  and  utensils  are  few  and  simple, 
consisting  of  a  couple  of  carA'cd  stools,  a  tray 
for  native  backgsimmon,  a  lialf-dozen  earthen- 
ware pots,  and  a  few  wicker  and  grass 
baskets.  Bark  cloth,  spears,  a  shield,  a  dnim, 
bill  hooks,  lioes,  knobsticks,  pii)e-stems,  and  a 
trough  for  tlic  manufacture  of  banana  wine, 
complete  the  inventoiy.  In  the  roar  are  two 
humbler  huts  where  the  females  of  the  family 
do  their  household  work.  In  the  front  court 
is  a  small  square  hut,  sacred  to  tlie  family 
genius,  or  Muzimu,  who  seems  easily  i>ropi- 
tiated  by  such  simple  olTerings  as  snail  shells, 
moulded  balls  of  clay,  certain  cominmnds  of 
herbs,  small  bits  of  juniixir  wood,  and  a  harte- 
beest  horn  pointed  witli  iron  and  stuck  into 
the  ground.  In  tlie  fore^'ound  is  the  Kopi's 
garden,  with  beds  gi*owmg  sweet  potatoes, 
yams,  gi*een  peas,  kidney  beans,  vetches,  and 
tomatoes,  and  boixiered  by  castor-oil,  manioc, 
coflee,  and  tobacco  plants.    On  eitlier  side  are 

i)atchcs  of  millet,  sesamum,  and  sugar-cane, 
behind  the  houses  and  couits  are  extensive 
plantain  and  Imnana  plantations  and  grain 
crot)6,  which  furnish  the  Kopi^s  ])rincij[)al  food 
and  afford  tlie  means  to  manufacture  his  wine 
and  his  potent  i)omb<5,  or  beer.  Among  the 
bananas  are  the  fig-ti'ees  from  the  bark  of 
which  clotli  is  made,  and  fiirther  beyond  is  a 
grazing  common  for  goats  and  cattle.  If 
ever}'  Uganda  mitive  is  not  well-housed  and 
does  not  have  an  abundance  and  variety  of 
food,  it  is  due  to  misfortune  or  his  own  indo- 
lence. 

All  the  children  of  Mtesa  are  Ulangira 
(princes),  but  below  tliis  title  there  are  no 
hereditary  distinctions,  and  all  tlio  Waganda 
i)eople,  whether  chiefs,  sul)-chiefs,  govefnora, 
lieutenant-governors,  genenils,  or  colonels,  ara 
Kopi.  Even  the  prime  minister  is  a  t)easant, 
though  he  sits  on  a  cai*pet  at  the  riglit  hand 
of  tlie  sovereign,  controls  all  tilings,  com- 
mands all  men,  is  escorted  by  chiefs,  is 
greeted  by  the  multitude,  has  tlie  pick  of  all 
females  captured  in  war,  the  choicest  of  the 
cattle,  and  Ills  sliares  of  all  cloths,  beads,  wine, 
and  other  gifts  brought  to  Mtesa ;  and  yet  the 
executioner  who  holds  the  strangling  cord  is 
likely  any  day  to  beckon  to  him.  The  chiefs, 
like  their  ruler,  are  fond  of  display.  The 
emperor  has  scores  of  drummers,  lifers,  guitar- 
players,  mountebanks,  clowns,  dwarfs,  and 
pages,  and  so  the  chiefs  Imve  their  standaixl- 
l>earers  and  followers;  and  tliis  extends  to 
every  grade  down  to  the  peasant,  who  is  fol- 
loweil  by  a  slave  boy  carrying  his  master^s 
spear  and  shield. 

In  person  the  Waganda  of  pure  descent  are 
tall  and  slender.  Stanley  saw  hundreds  of 
them  above  six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  and 
one  who  measured  six  feet  six  inches.  They 
have  a  general  love  of  cleanliness,  neatness, 
and  moaesty.  A  naked  or  immodest  person  b 
an  abomination  in  Mtesa^s  court,  and  even  the 
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poorest  peasants  frown  and  sneer  at  absolute 
nudity.  The  Waganda  are  **  supei-ior  "  Afri- 
cans. Their  power  of  sight  is  extraordinary, 
and  their  sense  of  hearing  very  acute.  They 
excel  all  other  Afincans  in  the  finer  make  of 
their  cloths,  lh(;ir  neater  and  better  habitations, 
their  more  skilful  weapons  both  in  manu£ic- 
ture  and  use,  and  their  canoes  sur^xiss  all 
other  canoes  in  tlie  whole  savage  world. 
ITiey  excel  other  African  tribes  in  craft  and 
fhiud,  as  well  as  in  intelligence.  The  general 
moral  character  of  the  people  is  fiir  below 
that  of  their  emperor.  As  a  whole,  they  are 
deceiving,  lying,  thievish  knaves,  with  an  in- 
ordinate desire  to  get  rich  by  robbery,  vio- 
lence, and  murder,  and  nothing  but  the 
tyrannical  severity  of  their  emperor  keeps 
tnem  witJiin  control.  Other  tribes  consider 
these  bad  qualities  as  evidences  of  the  superior 
intelligence  of  the  Waganda. 

The  emperor  and  many  of  tlie  chie&  and 
court  attendants  can  read  and  write  the  Arabic 
characters  and  employ  them  in  sending  mes- 
sages. Tliey  write  on  very  thin  smooth  slabs 
of  Cottonwood,  and  Mtesa  has  a  great  number 
of  them  on  which  are  written  what  he  calls 
his  "  books  of  wisdom,"  or  the  results  of  his 
interviews  with  European  visitors.  Here  is 
anotlier  picture  of  the  emperor  in  court  ready 
to  hold  audience.  His  head  is  clean  shaven 
and  covered  with  a  re<l  fez ;  his  feet  are  bare 
and  rest  on  a  leopard  skin,  on  the  edge  of 
which  rests  a  polished  white  tusk  of  ivory, 
and  near  bv  are  a  pair  of  crimson  Turkish 
slippers,  itis  right  hand  grasps  a  gold-hilted 
Arab  scimitar.  A  dozen  men  advance  and 
tlirough  a  sjwkesman  tell  him  something  to 
which  he  does  not  seem  to  listen.  It  is  an 
embassy  from  tlie  lawless  bandit  Mirambo, 
who  hearing  that  Mtesa  is  about  to  send  a 
force  to  capture  him  has  sent  this  embassy 
with  propitiatory  gifts  and  a  humble  declara- 
tion tJiat  ho  has  no  cause  of  quarrel  with 
Uganda.  The  gifts  are  displayed — cloths, 
wire,  a  half  dozen  European  dinner-plates,  a 
brass  coffee-tray,  a  silver-hilted  dagger,  and 
a  scarlet  coat.  Mtesa,  who  has  been  care- 
lessly talking  to  his  chie&  and  apparently 


paying  no  attention  to  the  embassy,  now 
suddenly  turns  and  sharply  says : 

**  Tell  Mirambo  from  me  tliat  I  do  not  want 
his  gifts;  but  I  must  have  the  head  of  his 
man  who  slew  my  chief  Singiri  a  year  a^ 
as  he  was  returning  from  Zanzib:ir  to  UgauMli; 
or  I  will  hunt  him  up  with  more  Wagaada 
than  there  are  trees  in  his  eonntiy.     (Jo! " 

Next  comes  a  party  whose  cliief  is  dead, 
and  they  have  brought  his  sons  that  Mtesa 
may  choose  from  them  the  chief  ^s  successor. 
He  leaves  the  choice  to  tlie  majority' of  the 
chie&  around  him,  and  the  successor  is  sooq 
named.  Then  approaches  a  procession  of  old 
and  young  females  who  are  wards  and  mem- 
1>era  of  the  imperial  family.  When  they  arc 
seated,  Mtesa  goes  to  them  and  greets  them 
with  kind  words,  seats  himself  in  esich  one^s 
lap,  and  cmbi-aces  them  one  after  another. 
They  in  return  present  live  fowls  which  coor- 
tesy  compels  him  to  i-eceive  with  his  own 
hands  and  pass  over  to  a  chief  to  hold.  Now 
comes  a  man  who  has  brought  fi-om  the  kmg 
of  Usui  a  present  of  mikh-cows  and'  & 
beeves.  Mt€sa  distributes  them  by  sending 
one  ox  to  his  steward  to  dress,  one  to  each  oi 
his  chie&,  and  ten  to  his  body-guard.  After 
tlie  audience  the  emperor  goes  to  review  his 
regiment  of  Amazons,  all  comely  brown  vir- 
gins ;  or  he  eats  his  slight  noonday  repast  of 
ripe  bananas  and  curdled  milk,  while  his 
favorite  wives  and  female  childi*en,  Liugliing 
and  chattering,  sit  around  him ;  or  he  goes  to 
his  treasure  house  where  tlie  gifts  of  Enro- 
I^ean,  Arabic,  and  Turkish  tniveUers  are 
stored. 

In  several  interviews,  Mtesa  and  Stanlej 
went  over  the  general  grounds  of  tlie  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  at  last  Mtesa  professed  to 
have  renounced  Islamism  and  to  liave  adopted 
Christianity.  **  Say  to  the  white  peo|de,"  he 
said,  **  that  I  am  like  a  man  sitting  in  dark- 
ness, or  bom  blind,  and  all  I  ask  is  that  I 
may  be  taught  how  to  see,  and  I  shall  ooQ- 
tinue  a  Christian  while  I  Uve.^*  He  promieed, 
also,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
propagation  of  Christian  sentiments  amoDg 
his  people. 
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Between  his  first  and  second  visits  to  Mtesa, 
fitnnley  went  to  Msossi,  the  capital  of  Uke- 
rewd,  and  there  met  the  king,  Liikongeh,  a 
Imndsome,  open-faced,  liffht-colored   young 
man,  26  or  28  years  old,  mio  is  supposed  by 
Ids  people  to  be  endowed  with  supei*natui*al 
povrer,  arid  to  be  enabled  to  create  a  drought 
«t  pleasure,  or  to  cause  the  whole  country  to 
l>e  drenched  with  niin.    The  explorer  concil- 
iated the  young  king  by  presents  of  nigs, 
blankets,   beads,  clotlis,  copper  oraaments, 
brass  wire,  dishes,  plates,  and  tin  pots,  and 
sereral  of  the  chiefs  also  received  gifts.    The 
king  was  very  anxious  to  leaiii  whivt  he  called 
the  "grand  secrets  of  Europe,"  such  as  how. 
to  transform  men  into  lions  and  leopards,  to 
cause  the  rains  to  fall  or  cease,  the  winds  to 
blow,  to  give  fixiitfulness  to  women  and  viril- 
ity to  men.    Demands  of  tliis  kind  are  com- 
monly made  by  Afi-ican  rulera,  who  are  sur- 
prised that  Europeans  cannot  comply  with 
them.    The  custom  of  gi'eeting  the  king  is 
carious.    Ills  people  advance  close  to  him, 
clap  their  hands  and  kneel  to  him,  and  if  the 
Idng  is  pleased  with  tliem,  he  manifests  it 
by  Slowing  and  spitting  into  their  hands  and 
tney  affect  to  anoint  their  eyes  and  faces  with 
his  saliva.    The  Wakerewd  are  a  mixture  of 
theEthiopic  and  negro  type.    The  dress  of 
both  men  and  women  is  of  ox-hides,  goat^ 
skins,  or  a  cincture  of  banana  leaves,  or 
kirtles  of  coarse  gi-ass  cloth.    To  purchase  a 
wife  in  Ukerewe,  twelve  goats  and  three  hoes 
must  be  jjaid  to  her  pai-ents.    A  ixx)r  lover 
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who  has  neither  goats  nor  hoes  may  make 
the  purchase  with  speai's,  bows  and  arrows ; 
but  frequently  after  a  mamage  the  woman's 
relatives  make  demands  for  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats,  and  tliis  may  continue  till  the  wife  has 
children,  when  her  blood  relations  have  no 
further  claim  upon  her  husband.  Wives  are 
adomeil  with  circlets  of  brass  wire  around 
the  neck,  in  so  many  coils  that  at  a  distance 
they  look  like  ruffs.  Tlie  men  wear  aimlets 
of  ivoiy,  and  wristlets  and  anklets  of  copper, 
brass,  and  ii*on.  The  old  matrons  are  pecul- 
iar for  the  unnatural  length  of  their  breasts, 
which  depend  like  pouches  to  the  navel,  and 
ai-e  bound  by  cords  to  tlie  body.  Families  in 
mourning  wear  bands  of  planttiin  leaf  round 
their  heads,  and  smear  tliemselves  with  a 
sable  pigment  of  pulverized  charcoal  mixed 
with  butter.  Tliieves,  adulterere,  and  mur- 
derers are  beheaded,  but  may  escai)e  death  by 
l)ecoming  the  slaves  of  tlie  iMiiiy  they  have 
wronged. 

When  Stanley  took  final  leave  of  Mtesa  to 
explore  the  country  between  Muta  Nzigd  and 
Lake  Victoria,  the  empeix)r  sent  as  tokens  of 
his  esteem  spears,  shields,  knives,  skins, 
beeves,  goats,  bananas,  beer,  and  wine,  and 
an  escort  of  one  hundi*ed  warriors  to  go  by 
the  lake  to  Duomo.  He  also  sent  to  Lukongeh, 
king  of  Ukerewd,  five  long  tusks  of  ivory, 
twenty  pounds  of  fine  iron  wire,  six  white 
monkey-skins,  a  new  canoe  capable  of  carry- 
ing fifty  men,  and  a  comely  virgin  of  fifteen 
]is  a  wife  suitable  for  a  l^ing,  being  of  the 
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beautiful  race  of  the  Gambarappira ;  and  he 
sent  the  same  present  to  the  king  of  Komeh. 
Many  of  the  natives  of  Ganiham^ani  are 
light  -  complexion  ed  and  regular  -featured . 
They  are  said  to  liave  been  at  one  time  all 
wliite,  and  to  have  emigrated  from  northern 
Unyoro,  but  now  the  black  and  light-com- 

Slexioncd  are  about  equal  in  numbers.  Tlie 
lacks  are  the  result  of  ancient  wars,  and 
intennaniages  between  captors  and  captives, 
and  as  a  general  rule  they  are  long-limbed 
and  slim-botlied.  The  royal  fiimily  and  the 
principal  chiefs'  families  continue  to  preserve 
their  exclusiveness,  and  have  thus  pi-eserved 
tlieir  original  light  color.  They  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  negro  race  but  the  hair. 
The  women  have  the  keeping  of  the  charms, 
and  are  endowed  by  liereuitiirj'  right  with  the 
privileges  of  the  priests  of  tne  Muzimu  of 
Unyoro.  Ny-ika,  the  king  of  Gambiiragara, 
has  several  villages,  and  moves  from  one  to 
another  as  his  numerous  herds  of  cattle  need 
pasturage.  The  people  own  great  numbers 
of  cows,  and  their  diet  consists  almost  exclu- 
sively of  milk. 

when  Stanley  visited  Rnmanika,  king  of 
Karagw6,  and  a  tributary  of  Mt4)sa,  emperor 
of  Uganilii,  he  appeared,  when  seateil,  to  be  of 
middle  size,  but  when  he  stood  on  his  feet,  he 
towered  to  the  height  of  six  feet  six  inches. 
lie  was  a  man  of  sixty,  witJi  a  long  face,  Ro- 
man-shaned  nose,  his  profile  showing  a  refined 
tyi>e.  Ills  young  sons,  nourished  on  milk  diet, 
were  in  remarkably  gcxx!  condition.  **  Their 
unctuous  skins  shone  as  though  the  tissues  of 
fat  beneath  were  dissolving  m  the  hcjit^  and 
their  rounded  Ixxlies  were  as  taut  as  a  drum- 
head. Tlieir  eyes  were  large  and  beaming,  and 
lustrous  with  life,  yet  soflened  by  an  extreme 
gentleness  of  expression.  The  sculptor  might 
have  obtiiineil  from  anv  of  these  roval  lK>ys 
a  dark  mcxlel  for  anotlier  statue  to  rival  the 
classic  Antinous."  The  venerable  king  h»wl 
tlie  placid  temper,  the  soft  voice,  the  mild 
benignity,  and  the  pleasing  character  of  a 
gentle  father.  Wlien  he  walked  out  in  state, 
half  a  dozen  heavy  anklets  of  bright  copper 
adorned  his  legs,  bangles  of  the  same  metal 
encircled  liis  wiists,  a  crimson  flannel  robe 
hung  from  his  shoulders,  his  walking-staff 
was  seven  feet  in  length,  his  stride  was  a 
vartl  long;  drummers,  fifei*3,  fifty  spearmen, 
liis  sons,  and  his  relatives  accompanied  him, 
and  a  mij^hty  and  mixed  multitude  followed 
on  behinu.  With  otlier  im|X)rtant  geograph- 
io:il  infonnation  imparted  by  the  old  king  to 
the  young  explorer,  was  an  account  of  a  far- 
off  land,  where  the  people  **h:id  long  ears 
descending  to  their  feet;  one  ear  fonned  a 
mat  to  sleep  on.  and  tlie  other  served  to  cover 
the  man  from  the  cold,  like  a  dressed  hide!  '^ 
The  discoverers  of  this  strange  tribe  tried  to 
coax  one  of  them  to  come  and  see  Rumanika, 
•*  but  the  journey  was  long,  and  he  died  on 
the  way."  The  king's  armor}'  was  a  circular 
hut  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  basi<les 
copper,  brass,  and  iron  weapons,  it  contained  j 


such  treasures  as  rade  brass  fignresol 
with  copper  wings,  brass  eLiiHls,afiil 
less  copper  cows.  Many  of  tlie  wnjpfii 
exquisitely  made;  there  were  nativr 
woven  of  grass,  as  tine  as  cotton  sb 
which  were  colored  black  and  red  in  p 
and  stripes.  Other  specimens  of  nat 
were  wooden  cups,  goblets,  treDcba 
milk-dishes.  Ranged  on  the  \rall  wa 
frgm  Arab  friends,  ma&«iv(;  coppet 
Britannia  ware  tureen  liiLs,  evident! 
Birmingham,  and  a  revolving  rifle  {f 
by  Captain  Speke  held  the  place  d 
and  was  exhibited  with  much  jxide. 

In  one  of  the  largest  villages  of ' 
wezi  our  explorer  met  the  ttrror 
Arabs  and  of  the  native  tribe::,  the 
bandit  Mirambo,  (who  sent  tJic  pro] 
presents  which  were  refused  by  Mie 
nimbo  came  to  visit  his  reLuive  Nde< 
of  sixteen,  but  by  the  death  of  his  £it 
king  of  Unyamwezi.  Since  1871  ] 
had  made  fiis  name  feared  bv  botl; 
and  foreigners  from  Usui  ti>  L'n>ri.  s 
Uvinza  to  Ugogo,  a  country  coveriu 
square  miles.  Stanley  found  him, 
ferent  from  his  conception,  "  a  thor« 
can  gentleman,^^  about  five  feet  elev 
in  height,  tliirty-five  years  old,  an 
ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  about 
handsome,  i*egular-feature<l,  mile 
soft-spoken  man,  witli  wluit  on<;  n 
a  "meek"  demeanor,  very  genci 
open-lianded.  Tliis  was  tlie  man 
five  years  had  held  the  heart  of  L'n; 
to  the  injury  of  the  Arabs  and  ccnnn 
the  doubling  of  tJie  price  of  ivon\ 
Stanley  that  he  preferred  boys  or  y< 
to  accompany  liim  to  war;  he  ii< 
midiUe-aged  or  old  men,  as  ther  i 
to  be  troubled  witli  wives  or  chih 
did  not  fight  half  so  well  as  y(»un 
who  listened  to  his  words.  "11 
sharper  eyes,  and  their  yoimg  liml 
them  to  move  with  the  ease  of  se 
the  rapidity  of  zebras,  and  a  few  i 
give  tnem  the  hearts  of  lions.  Ii 
wars  with  tlie  Arabs,  it  was  an 
youtlis  that  gave  me  victory.  bov8 
beards.  Give  me  youths  forVarin 
field,  and  men  for  the  stockaded 
The  bandit  and  the  explorer  exchii 
liable  presents  as  tokens  of  guod-^ 
parted  the  best  of  friends. 

In  May,  1876.  Stanley  was  once 
Ujiji,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  gi 
Tanganika,  which  ho  was  about  to 
navigate.  The  pc»-t  of  Ujiji  is  the] 
market  for  the  products  of  the  stfi 
country,  including  ivory  and  sUm 
is  curious  to  note  the  prices  in  the 
in  1876.  A  bullock  commanded  Ii 
ing  cloths  of  four  yards  long;  vA 
1)oy,  between  ten  and  tiiirteen  }i 
brought  sixteen  elotlis.  And  MB 
price,  in  sheeting  clod^  of  other  il 
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A  woman  over  thirty,  or  a  man  over  eigh- 
teen, might  be  sold  as  low  as  a  bullock. 

Amon^  curious  people  encountered  in  the 
exploration  of  the  western  regions  were  the 
Wa^uha,  who  excel  in  the  elaborate  dressing 
of  tEeir  hair,  or  wool.  The  "  waterfall "  and 
**  back-hair  ^^  sMes  are  superb,  and  the  con- 
structions are  fastened  with  carved  wooden 
or  iron  pins.  **  Full  di'ess  includes  a  semi- 
circle of  finely-plaited  hair  over  the  forehead 
painted  red,  eai-s  well  ochred,  the  rest  of  the 
nair  drawn  up  taut  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
overlaid  and  secured  by  a  cross-shaped  flat 
board,  or  with  a  skeleton  crown  of  iron ;  the 
head  is  then  covered  with  a  neatly  tasselled 
and  plaited  grass  cloth,  like  a  lady^s  bi*eak- 
last  cup,  to  protect  it  from  dust.  In  order  to 
inx>tect  such  an  elaborate  construction  fi*om 
being  disordered,  they  carry  a  small  head- 
rest of  wood  stuck  in  the  girdle."  The 
Waguha  are  very  ceremonious.  When  a 
man  approaches  his  superiors  he  bends,  takes 
up  a  handful  of  earth  or  sand  with  his  right 
hand  and  throws  a  little  into  his  left — the 
left  hand  rubs  the  sand  or  earth  over  the 
right  elbow  and  the  right  side  of  the  stomach, 
while  the  right  hand  performs  the  same  op- 
eration for  the  left  parts  of  the  body,  the 
month  meanwhile  uttering  i*apidly  words  of 
salutation.  In  saluting  his  inferiors,  how- 
ever, the  man  only  slaps  his  hands  several 
times,  and  after  each  slap  lightly  touches  the 
region  of  his  heart. 

The  natives  of  Rua,  Uffuha,  and  Ubujw^ 
carry  the  art  of  foshionable  hiiir-dressing  to 
the  highest  point.  The  Waguha  and  Wa- 
bnjw^  also  carve  wooden  statues  which  they 
set  up  in  their  villages,  and  over  their  house- 
doors  are  sometimes  seen  carving  intended 
to  resemble  the  human  face ;  andsuch  carv- 
ings also  appear  on  wooden  medals  worn  by 
the  natives.  Even  trees  in  the  forest  exhibit 
attempts  at  sculpture.  Their  less  skilAil 
neighbors,  the  Wayeya,  are  much  lower  in 
the  scale  of  African  humanity.  They  adorn 
themselves  with  ochre  and  black  paints,  and 
mould  mud  into  a  plate,  which  they  attach  to 
the  back  of  the  head.  They  file  tneir  upper 
teeth,  and  eat  the  flesh  of  all  animals,  except 
their  dogs,  but  deny  that  they  eat  the  flesh  of 
people  slain  in  battle,  professing  a  great  re- 
pugnance to  such  diet. 

Travellers  from  Africa  have  often  written 
about  African  villages,  yet  Stanley  thinks 
that  very  few  of  those  at  home  have  ever 
comprehended  the  reality,  and  he  ^ves  a 
sketch  of  a  village  in  the  district  of  Unombo. 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  low,  conical  grass 
huts,  rang^ed  round  a  circular  common,  in  the 
centre  of  which  are  three  or  four  fig-trees 
kept  for  the  double  {)urpose  of  supplying 
shade  to  the  commimity  and  bark  cloth  to 


the  chief  only.  The  doorways  to  the  hats 
are  very  low,  scarcely  thirty  inches  high. 
The  common  fenced  round  by  the  grass  huts 
shows  the  ochreous  color  of  the  soil,  and  is 
so  well  trodden  that  not  a  grass  blade  grows 
upon  it.  The  common  is  crowded  with  a 
promiscuous  population  of  naked  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  curious  to  see  a  clothed 
white  man.  The  smrounding  fields  show 
that  these  ugly,  squalid,  and'  naked  negroes 
plant  and  sow  only  such  vegetables  and 
grains  as  are  necessary  to  suppoit  existence. 
The  liideous  old  chief  with  hands  like  the 
hide  of  a  rhinoceros  and  feet  with  soles  as 
hard  as  hoofs,  displayed  through  the  ochreous 
daubs  on  his  diity  body  certain  strange  at- 
tempts at  ornamentation,  in  the  sliapc  of  tat- 
tooed squares  and  circles  and  crosses.  His 
legs  were  plastered  with  successive  sti-ata  of 
dirt,  while  the  queer  "  girding  tackle  "  about 
his  loins  was  such  that  "the  most  i^gge<i 
British  beggar  or  Neapolitan  lazzarone  is 
sumptuously,  nay,  regally  clothed  in  com- 
parison to  this  *  king '  m  Uhombo." 

But  if  the  people  of  Uhombo  present  the 
debased  negro  ^pe,  the  Manyema  i*ank  next 
to  the  refined  Waganda.  Their  villages  con- 
sist of  one  or  more  oroad  streets  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  flanked 
by  low  square  huts  in  straight  lines,  and  gen- 
erally situated  on  swells  of  land  to  secure 
drainage.  At  the  end  of  the  principal  av- 
enue is  the  council  house,  and  m  the  centre 
is  the  •*  village  mill,"  consisting  of  several 
wooden  troughs  hoUowed  in  a  log,  whei-e  tlie 
women  pound  grain.  The  houses  are  divided 
into  two  or  more  apartments,  and  the  tamped 
clay  floor  is  kept  clean.  The  household  ef- 
fects include  earthen  ware  pots,  fish  and  foo<i 
baskets,  wicker-work  dishes,  knives,  weapons, 
and  tools.  Their  arms  are  a  shoit  sword  with 
a  wooden  scabbard  hung  with  brass  and  iron 
bells,  and  light  and  well-balanced  spears. 
The  people  are  tolerably  hospitable.  Their 
gardens  give  them  cassava,  maize,  and 
ground-nuts;  plaintains  and  bananas  are 
abundant;  palms  supply  oil  and  wine; 
the  rivers  are  full  oi  fisn,  and  the  forests 
furnish  fuel.  The  Vomen  do  nearly  all  the 
out-door  as  well  as  in-door  work,  and  find 
consolation  in  manufacturing  their  abundant 
hair,  with  a  stiffening  of  light  cane,  into  a 
bonnet -shaped  head-dress,  permitting  tlie 
back  hair  to  flow  in  a  mass  down  to  the 
waist.  The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a 
narrow  apron  of  antelope-skin  or  fine  gi*ass 
cloth,  and  tliey  wear  cones  and  balb  of  mud 
attached  to  their  beards  and  hair.  Some  of 
them  adorn  the  tops  of  tlieir  heads  with  cones 
or  horns,  and  others  cover  the  entire  head 
witli  a  crown  of  mud.  The  chiefs  appear  in 
an  amplitude  of  grass  cloth  gayly  painted, 
and  crown  themselves  with  a  heail-dress  of 
cock's  feathers.  They  enact  strict  laws,  exact 
great  deference,  are  very  ceremonious,  and 
walk  about  always  followed  by  a  drummer. 
Thus  they  appear  in  their  villages.     The 
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forest  natives  of  Manyema  are  savage,  mur- 
derous, and  cannibalistic,  and  everv  slain 
man  affords  them  a  meat  banquet,  llie  cur- 
rency throughout  Manyema  consists  of  cow- 
ries, two  of  which  will  buy  ten  maize-ears, 
three  will  purchase  a  chicKen,  and  two  will 
hire  a  day's  labor  of  a  native. 

Nyangw^,  in  east  longitude  26°  16',  south 
latitude  4°  15',  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lu- 
alaba  River,  is  the  extreme  westernmost 
locality  inhabited  bv  the  Arab  traders  from 
Zanzibar.  Its  market  offers  almost  every- 
thing for  sale,  from  palm-wine  and  parrots 
to  ivory  and  slaves ;  from  a  common  earthen- 
ware pot  to  a  handsome  girl  from  Samba, 
Marcra,  or  Usuku.  All  articles  are  sold  for 
cowries,  beads,  copi>er  and  iron  wire,  and 
squares  of  palm  cloth.  On  market  days, 
frx>m  the  surrounding  villages  gather  some- 
times as  many  as  three  thousand  natives  of 
both  sexes,  nearly  all  clad  in  the  beautifully 
colored  and  durable  grass  cloths,  manu&c- 
tiires  of  Manyema.  The  Arabs  have  intro- 
duced in  this  region  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  Zanzibar;  and  limes,  lemons,  papaws, 
pineapples,  pomegranates,  custard -apples, 
mangoes,  wheat  and  rice  abound.  From 
Nyangw^  Stanley  started,  November  5, 1876, 
to  explore  the  then  unknown  country  west- 
ward to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  We  present 
condensed  accounts  of  some  of  the  new  and 
wild  races  with  which  he  came  in  contact. 

In  the  forest  country  of  Uregga  the  Wa- 
re^ga  live  in  villages  consisting  of  long  rows 
of  houses,  connected  together  in  one  block 
from  fifty  to  three  hundred  yards  in  length. 
The  dooi'ways  are  two  feet  square,  cut  at 
about  ^iffhteen  inches  from  the  ground,  and 
the  block  is  divided  into  apai-tmcnts  for  the 
different  families.  The  fuiiiiture  includes 
cane  settees,  benches  and  stools ;  the  earthen- 
ware is  swung  in  nets;  bones,  snail-shells, 
skins,  carved  wood  talismen,  handsome 
spoons,  pipes,  spears,  and  gaudy  feathered 
head-dresses  are  among  tlieliousehold  orna- 
ments and  effects.  The  adult  males  wear 
skull-caps  of  goat  or  monkey-skin,  except 
the  chiefs  and  cldei*s,  who  wear  leopard-skm 
caps,  with  the  tail  hanging  as  a  tassel  down 
the  back.  The  women  are  weighted  down 
with  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds  of  iron  and 
copper  i-ings  on  their  ai*ms  and  legs,  and 
wear  dozens  of  necklaces.  A  widow  or 
widower  wears  as  momnin^  for  two  years 
and  a  half  a  thick  daub  of  charcoal 
paste  over  the  face.  In  southern  Uregga 
they  are  skilled  in  working  a  very  pm'e  iron, 
which  they  smelt  with  cnarcoal  and  forge 
into  hammei's,  axes,  war-hatchets,  spears, 
swords,  knives,  wire,  leglets,  armlets,  iron 
beads,  and  other  articles. 

In  Kampunzu  village,  in  the  district  of 
Uvinza,  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
street,  in  a  double  row,  were  glistening 
white  skulls,  which  the  natives  said  were 
skulls  of  wild  "sokos,"  The  chief  called 
the  "soko"  Nyama  (meat),  and  described 


the  animal  as  about  fire  feet  higL 
walks  like  a  man,  and  goes  abrat  t 
stick,  with  which  he  beats  the  trees  c 
forest,  and  makes  hideous  noises.  Tbe 
ma  eat  our  bananas,  and  we  hant  tha 
them,  and  eat  them.'*  Stanley  canitt 
of  these  skulls  to  England,  where  Pn 
Huxley  pronounced  one  of  them  to  b 
of  a  man  under  thirty  years  of  age,  s 
other  that  of  a  woman  over  fifty.  Tins! 
that  the  Kampunzu  people  were  cm 
The  Uvinza  people  ( Wavmza^  liad  adn 
carved  benches,  stools,  ana  back-^ 
trays,  spears,  bows  and  arrows,  ^ri 
they  were  remarkably  expert,  am 
worked  copper  into  various  forms.  1 
men  wear  only  bark  or  grass  dotli 
four  inches  square,  fastened  by  conls  • 
fibre.  The  men  wear  civet  or  nnmk» 
before  and  behind,  with  the  tails  1 
downward  —  probably  the  oririn  of  tli 
stories  about  "  tribes  witli  taius." 

Stanley  now  began  his  descent  oft] 
river  Lualaba,  which  he  re-named  i 
ingstonc.  At  distances  of  three  or  fo 
on  the  banks  were  mai-ket-places,  vr 
natives  brought  firom  the  islands  a 
the  forests  and  clearings  cassar: 
gourds  of  palm- wine,  crocker}%  aiticl 
of  wood,  copper  and  iron,  maize,  ra 
sugar-cane,  ulpes,  tobacco,  fish,  fi>h-] 
baskets,  and  a  multitude  of  tiling 
native  wants  and  tastes  i*equire. 

Ikondu,  in  south  latitude  2^  5S',  if 
of  villages,  firom  fifty  to  one  himdr 
apart,  through  which  ran  a  street  tl 
wide  and  two  miles  long.  The  hi 
built  of  cane,  and  between  each  rill 
a  burial-place.  The  explorer  foimd 
markable  town  deserted ;  but  food  w 
dant,  wine-pots  were  attached  to  tt 
trees,  bananas  hung  in  clusters,  thi 
large  tittcts  of  waving  sugar-cane, 
the  gardens  were  melons*  ground-r 
cassava.  But  the  entire  popnlatioi 
must  have  numbered  above  two  tl 
liad  fied.  Near  the  town*  next  d 
caught  a  diminutive  native,  who  n 
four  feet  six  and  a  half  inches  in 
thirty  inches  round  the  chest,  and 
four  mches  round  the  waist.  He  hud 
head,  his  face  fringed  with  whiskei^ 
complexion  was  a  light  chocolate.  1 
Wal^a,  who  are  dwarfe,  he  had  a  all 
and  arrows  only  a  foot  long,  with  f 
points.  The  Wakwanga  are  also  a ' 
dwarfs;  and  strange  stories  are  toU 
natives  of  another  tribe  of  *'  the  tfi 
looking  people  alive,  just  a  yard  Hi 
long  beards  and  large  headls,  who  I 
country  where  the  pl«»taMnft  uA  I 
are  as  long  as  the  dwar6  are  Uj 
where  mora  ivory  could  be  oolleelM 
days  than  other  countries  could  M| 
two  weeks.^'  One  of  the  natlTe  cnii 
a  very  Munchausmi  acooont  of  a  < 
with  the  diminntiye  sava^pes.    A  p 
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Arabs,  accompanied  by  j^des  and  armed 
slayes,  penetrated  the  Ijregga  forest  land, 
**  where  there  is  nothing  but  woods  for  days, 
and  weeks,  and  months.^^  Every  day  the 
|Muty  was  shot  at  with  poisoned  arrows,  by 
savages  hiding  behind  thick  bushes,  whei*e 
they  could  not  oe  seen.  Men  were  lost  eveiy 
day,  and  every  man  that  was  killed  was 
eaten  by  the  enemy.  At  last  they  uumaged 
to  hold  a  conference  with  the  little  men  of 
the  land,  where  ivoiy  b  so  abimdant  that  a 
task  is  sold  for  a  single  cowry. 

When  the  dwarJ&  found  out  that  the  Arabs 
wanted  ivory,  tlioy  bi-ou^ht  great  quantities 
of  tusks,  which  tliov  excminsed  for  cownes, 
coffee,  and  beads,  but  would  take  no  cloth, 
for  the  dwarfs,  king  and  all,  went  naked. 
When  the  Ai-abs  had  bought  all  the  tusks 
they  could  carry,  the  dwan  king  would  not 
let  them  go,  and  his  people,  screaming  and 
yelling  like  monko3rB,  shot  then*  reed  an*ows 
in  clouds,  mainr  of  the  Arab  party  falling  in- 
stantly dead  from  the  poison.  The  dwar& 
fired  hx)m  the  trees  and  crept  through  the 
grass,  fu'in^  their  an*ows  in  tlie  veiy  faces  of 
Sieir  enemies.  In  their  retreat  the  **  little 
devils  "  followed  them,  creeping  close  to  them 
when  they  lay  down  to  rest,  and  killing  so 
many  that  out  of  a  gun-armed  party  of  more 
than  tliree  hundred,  when  the  survivoi's 
reached  a  place  of  safety,  only  thuty  were 
left.  But  tliis  must  be  taken  with  the  other 
native  stories  of  tlie  terrors  of  the  forest  Lvnd 
of  Uregga,  where  monstrous  boa-constric- 
tors, suspended  by  their  tails  to  the  bmnchcs, 
wait  for  psissers-by  or  stray  antelopes,  whei-e 
cannibals  lurk,  and  where  the  sokes  (gorillas) 
msh  up  to  wandering  men  and  women,  seize 
their  &inds,  and  bite  off  tlieir  fingers  one 
after  another. 

But  the  real  tribes  of  Central  Afnca,  some 
firiendly  and  some  hostile,  were  strange  i>eo- 
ple  enough.  An  exploration  of  one  of  tlie 
numerous  islands  of  the  Lualaba  (Living- 
stone), the  Cheandoah,  or  Kewandoah,  dis- 
covensd  the  Baswa  tribe,  who  had  been 
driven  by  the  cannibals,  the  Bakania,  living 
cm  the  left  bank,  to  inhabit  this  and  otlier 
islands  where  they  were  safe  from  the  bows 
and  arrows  of  tlieir  wiirlike  and  more  savage 
neighbors.  Tlie  Baswa  were  numerous,  hos- 
pitable and  friendly.  Thev  had  five  villages 
on  the  island,  and  their  houses  were  built 
with  ^ble-roo&.  The  vegetation  of  the 
island  included  all  the  products  of  the  region, 
and  in  most  houses  were  found  great  jara  of 
the  dark-red  butter  made  from  Uio  oil-palm. 
Besides  their  speai's,  these  natives  had  vaii- 
ous  articles  made  of  iron,  such  as  hammers, 
hatchets,  tweezers,  borers,  fish-hooks,  and 
knives  sheathed  in  wooden  cases  covereil 
with  soat-skin  and  ornamented  with  polished 
iron  bands.  They  were  of  all  sizes,  fmm  a 
botcher^s  cleaver  to  a  small  dirk,  and  were 
suspended  from  the  shoulder  bv  leathern 
bands.  The  tribe  also  had  iron  oells,  curi- 
oosly  can'ed  whistles,  fetiches  or  idols  of 
wood  rudely  cut  in  the  human  figure  and 


painted  in  vermilion,  alternating  with  black, 
palm-fibre  baskets,  wood  and  clay  pipes,  iron 
and  copper  armlets  and  anklets,  and  numer- 
ous necklaces. 

The  people  of  Asama  island  are  cannibals ; 
human  skulls  ornamented  the  village  streets, 
{ind  tlii^hbones,  ribs,  and  veitebrse  in  heaps 
were  witnesses  of  their  hideous  carnivorous 
tastes.  Like  the  Waregga,  tlie  Asama  wore 
caps  of  lemm%  monkey,  otter,  goat,  red  buf- 
falo, and  anteloi)e  skin,  with  lonj^  ^^^P^  ^^ 
fur  or  tlie  tails  lianging  down  behind.  Their 
houses  were  large  but  not  neat;  fish-nets 
and  baskets  indicivted  one  of  their  industrial 
pursuits,  and  palms,  bananas,  cassava,  maize, 
red  pepper,  and  sugar-csme  flourished  on  the 
island.  The  Asama  sounded  tlieu*  great 
di'iuus  and  launched  their  war-canoes  against 
the  Stanley  expedition,  but  were  beaten,  and 
were  soon  after  conciliated  with  presents  of 
shells  and  a  few  pieces  of  clotli.  In  return 
they  brought  bananas  enough  to  settle  the 
canoes  of  the  explorers  deeply  in  the  water. 

By  this  time,  the  explorei-s  thought  tliat 
they  were  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the 
arts  of  tlie  savages,  but  found  themselves 
novices.  They  encamped  one  night  on  the 
bank  of  tlie  river,  in  an  inviting  spot  under 
patriai*chal  ti*ees,  apparently  one  of  the 
miu'ket-pltices,  from  which  they  meant  to 
depai*t  befoi*e  the  sun  was  high  enough  to 
assemble  the  natives.  But  in  early  moi'ninjg 
they  were  very  much  astonished  to  find  their 
camp  completely  closed  in  with  a  high  coixled 
net,  imd  no  doubt  the  sivvages  were  in  am- 
bush waiting  to  secure  and  spear  tlie  **game** 
thus  inclosed.  They  cut  the  net,  fom*  or  five 
heavy  speai-s  coming  huitling  through  the 
bushes,  and  made  a  msh  after  tlie  few  sav- 
ages who  could  be  seen  rapidly  retreating. 
But  the  pursuers  screamed  and  limped  back, 
and  it  was  discovered  tliat  the  patlis  bristled 
with  shaip- pointed  pieces  of  reed -cane 
planted  by  the  cunning  mitives.  Soon,  how- 
ever, eignt  of  the  savages  were  captured. 
They  were  Wand-Mpungu,  eveiy  man  liav- 
ing  two  curved  rows  of  tattoo-marks  on  his 
forehead,  his  upper  i*ow  of  teetli  filed,  and 
tliey  confessed  that  they  lay  in  wait  for 
"man-meat."  Their  village  was  an  bourns 
journey  from  the  camp,  and  tliey  said  that 
they  ate  their  old  men  and  old  women,  as 
well  as  every  stranger  captm*ed  in  the  woods. 
Thev  were  tenibly  fnghtened  at  the  sight 
of  three  asses  belonging  to  Uie  expedition. 
They  were  miide  to  go  as  guides  with  the 
explores  for  some  distance,  and  when  they 
were  released  and  their  weapons  were  given 
back  to  them,  they  ran  away  on  tlie  bank  up 
the  river.  At  this  point  on  the  shore  there 
was  a  letl^e  of  ]x>iphyry  rock,  on  the  smootli 
&ce  of  which  the  natives  had  cut  squares, 
cones,  and  fantastic  designs.  Following  theu' 
example,  Stanley  inscnbedr  as  his^h  as  he 
could  reach,  the  title  of  the  expedition  and 
date  of  discovery,  "  which  will  no  doubt  be 
religiously  preserved  by  the  natives  as  a 
memento  of  the  white  man  and  his  people. 
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who    escaped    bein^    eaten   while   passing 
through  their  country." 

The  savage  Hakunia  are  much  lighter  col- 
ored tlian  the  islanders,  and  h:ive  the  Kthiopic 
facial  chai*acteristics  which  distinguish  some 
of  the  Equatorial  tribes  and  elevate  them 
above  tlie  ordinaiy.  negroid  life.  Near  the 
equator  the  warlike  Wenya  ffreeteti  the  ex- 
)>edition  with  the  boom  of  their  gi*eat  war- 
iirunis,  mustering  every  fishc^rman  from  the 
creeks,  and  every  hunter  fi'om  the  woods,  to 
battle.  The  region  is  very  populous  and  the 
natives,  confident  in  numbers,  are  ever  reatly 
for  a  fight.  One  of  their  islands,  tempoi-aril V 
abandoned,  wjis  covered  witli  a  series  of  vil- 
lages, which  collectively  would  contain  a 
population  of  at  least  6,000.  Each  village 
luid  four  or  five  streets,  thirty  feet  wide,  run- 
ning in  pjirallel  lines,  with  cross  alleys  lead- 
ing from  one  village  to  another.  The* Wenya 
seemed  to  be  vcrj'  ex|>ert  in  fishing.  They 
plant  among  the  rocks  in  tlie  river  heavy 
poles  six  inches  in  diameter,  to  which  they 
attach  enormous  fish-baskets  by  means  of 
rattan -cane  cables.  A  half-dozen  b:uskets 
drawn  up  by  tlie  explorers,  gave  twenty- 
eight  large  iish,  one  of  which,  a  pike,  was 
forty  inches  long,  twenty-four  inches  round 
the  "body,  and  weighed  seventeen  poimds. 
The  p<?ople  are  ingenious,  and  make  beauti- 
ful boat-jxiddles  out  of  a  wood  resembling 
inahog:inv,  cord  made  of  palm  and  banana- 
fibre,  and  wooden  (ihests  in  which  tre:isures 
of  beads  and  shells  were  kept.  In  every 
house  were  one  or  more  ten-gallon  eartlien- 
ware  jars  filled  with  palm-butter ;  and  ivory 
was  so  common  thiit  even  pestles  for  pound- 
ing cassava  into  fiour  were  made  from  tusks. 

At  Usimbi,  the  villages,  like  those  of  the 
Wenya,  luul  cross  streets  at  right  angles,  and 
each  house  luul  a  court  neatly  surrounded  by 
a  fence  of  upright  logs.  On  tlie  inland  side 
every  village  was  protected  by  two  deep 
tlitches,  the  exciivated  earth  being  thrown 
inward.  In  the  principal  street  was  a  rude 
wootlen  figure  of  a  bean  led  man  under  a 
conical  roof,  which  was  suppoi-ted  by  ivory 
tusks,  liaised  upon  a  platform  of  tamped 
clay,  carefully  swept.  Great  drums,  six  feet 
long,  three  feet  deep,  and  two  feet  wide, 
c^irvcd  out  of  a  log  and  standing  on  broad 
and  solid  legs,  st<xKl  in  the  streets.  The 
people  have  great  faith  in  a  whitewash  made 
of  cassava  meal,  with  which  they  sprinkle 
their  doors,  posts,  fences,  and  skade-trees. 
The  savages  of  Ituka,  the  next  large  village 
below  on  the  river,  wore  hideously  painted 
for  war.  one-half  of  their  bwlies  white,  the 
otlier  ochreous ;  and  their  shields  were  oblong 
squares,  beautifully  made  of  nittm-cane, 
strengthened  with  thin  slabs  of  elxjny,  light, 
tough,  and  impenetrable  to  spears.  In  an- 
other large  village  was  a  circular  roof  sup- 
ported by  thirty-three  tusks  of  ivory,  erected 
over  an  Idol,  four  feet  high,  painted  a  bright 
vermilion,  with  bhick  eyes,  hair  and  beard, 
and  nidely  resembling  the  figure  of  a  man. 
Ivoiy  here  was  *•  as  abundant  as  fuel,"  and  | 


was  in  use  in  various  ways,  incla^ng  urn- 
lets,  war-horns,  pestles,  and  mallets  for  best- 
ing fig-bark  into  cloth.  There  were  great 
stores  of  beautifully-carved  paddles,  some  of 
them  iron-pointed,  barbed  spears,  splendid 
knives  in  bright  iron -mounted  sheaths, 
copper  and  iron  armlets  and  le^-rings. 
war-hatchets,  axes,  adzes,  hoes,  and  other 
implements.  Ingenious  specimens  of  wood- 
carving  appeared  in  idols,  stools,  walking- 
stiffs,  flutes,  grain-mortars,  dnmis,  troogfas, 
and  spoons.  The  canoes  have  crocodiles  and 
lizarcls  carved  upon  them.  Gourds  are  elabo- 
rately ornamented,  the  eartlienware  and  pipa 
ai*e  of  superior  {Mittem,  and  everything 
evinces  intelligence  and  prosperity.  But 
amid  all  these  things,  haman  and  '*soko*^ 
skulls  on  poles,  scorchod  i-ibs  and  otiier  bones 
scattered  about  freely,  show  that  tliese  people 
are  cannibals.  These  savages  followed  on 
the  river  bank  the  canoes  of  the  expedition, 
and  with  their  war-cries  wailed  out  their 
savage  word  for  "  meat,"  expressive  of  their 
regret  tliat  they  could  not  capture  the  meat 
which  was  running  away  from  them. 

In  north  latitude  1^  4(/  4A'\  east  lon^tnde 
21*^  4',  on  a  small  jungle-covered  islet  in  the 
Livingstone,  Stanley  received  friendly  y\^U 
fix)ni  Kubunga  and  Urangi  on  the  left  bank 
and  from  Gunji  ami  Upoto  on  the  rigliL  Tha 
natives  came  in  li^ht,  swift,  handsome-shawd 
canoes,  bringing  li*esh  and  dried  fish,  sn^ 
oysters,  mussels,  dried  dog-meat,  live  dogs 
and  goats,  bananas,  cassava,   knives,  axes. 
hatchets,  iron  bells,  bracelets,  and  evervthing 
saleable  on  the  shores  of  the  river.  Tlic  kniv«i 
were  sinj^lar  specimens  of  the  African  smithes 
art^  die  blades  of  a  waving,  sickle-sliaped  pat- 
tern, double-edged,  with  two  blood-dianneb 
along  the  centre  of  the  bLade,  while  some  were 
brass-hiindled,  with  the  top  of  ttie  haft  orur 
mented  witli  otter-fur.  These  aborigines  dresi 
their  hair  in  tufts  at  the  hiick  of  the  head,  iw 
elegantly-shaped  iron  liair-pins,  and  cany  the 
art  of  tattooifig  to  excess,  punctuiing  the  skin 
from  the  roots  of  tlie  hair  to  the  kiiecs.   No 
coloring  substance  is  introduced,  but  the  skii 
is  irritateil  or  air  is  introduced,  till  the  snrfiwe 
is  marked  with  raised  figures,  lines,  squares, 
circles,  knots,  rosettes,  and  other  desu^aod 
some  of  these  protuberances  are  so  urge  « 
to  hideously  deform  the  fivce  and  fignre.  To 
complete    their   ornamentation,    tliey  wear 
necklaces  covering  the  whole  neck,  made  d 
human,  gorilla,  and  crocodile  teeth,  and  pnl- 
ishe<i  boars^  tusks.    They  are  arrant  hmjini 
and  are  difiicult  to  satisfy.    Tlier  wuTw^ 
take  copper  in  trade,  but  will  sell  anvtlung 
thev  have,  except  their  canoes,  for  bras  vire^ 
It  is  not  certain  tliat  thev  are  cannihab. 
though,  like  the  cannibal  tribeft,  thejr  file  their 
teeth.    The  men  wear  grass-cloth  loin  oonr 
ings,  but  the  women  go  naked.    They  are  net 
only  sliarp  traders  and    begsars.  W  al^ 
thieves,  and   their  plunder   n^om  StanW^ 
camp  included  two  guns ;  but  fortonatelT  w 
thieves  were  apprdiended,  and  whatthejbi4 
taken  ^as  recovered. 
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Fbom  this  point  on,  for  a  long  way  down  the 
ffreat  river,  the  explorers,  as  they  had  been 
K»r  weeks,  were  in  almost  constant  conflict 
with  the  savage  tribes.    First,  with  the  Ban- 

e,  or  peo|Me  of  Mangala,  whose  conntiy 
comparatively  but  a  small  populated 
river  front,  yet  they  are  a  very  superior  tribe, 
mad,  in  tlieir  singiuar  antipathy  to  sti'angers, 
may  be  called  the  Ashantees  of  this  section. 
While  the  Bangala  are  permitted  to  pass  from 
Ikengo  to  Irebn,  they  will  not  allow  the 
pcsople  of  Ikengo  and  Irebu  to  ascend  the 
river  beyond  Bangala.  They  came  out  in 
their  canoes,  in  great  nnmbers,  to  attack  the 
expedition,  and,  worse  yet,  like  many  of  tlie 
savages  from  here  on  to  iJie  sea,  they  ^ere 
well  supplied  with  guns  and  powder.  One 
young  chief,  distinguished  by  a  head-dress 
and  short  mantle  of  white*  goat-skin,  and 
wreaths  of  thick  brass  wire  on  his  neck,  arms, 
and  l^s,  sufficient  to  protect  those  pairts  from 
slags,  was  iiarticulariy  conspicuous  in  the 
attack.  He  had  ten  men  in  his  canoe,  and 
his  steersman  adroitly  managed  so  that  when 
the  crew  had  fired  their  guns,  he  instantly 
presented  the  prow  and  only  a  thin  line  of 
tipriglit  figures  to  the  explorers^  aim.  They 
were  ignorant  of  the  long-range  missiles 
of  die  enemy ;  but  when  the  young  chief  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh  with  a  Snider  bullet,  he 
coolly  took  a  piece  of  cloth  and  deliberately 
baimged  it,  and  then  calmly  retreated  toMrard 
the  shore.  The  other  canoes  soon  followed, 
leavii^  the  explorers  to  attend  to  their 
woan£d. 

For  a  week,  though  severely  suffering  from 
hunger,  the  explorers  were  unable  to  purchase 
IbocT  or  to  approach  a  settlement  for  any 
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amicable  purpose.    Everywhere  the  hostile 
savages  on  the  shore  hailed  them  with  their 
pecmiar  war-cry,  ••  Yaha-ha-ha!"    The  at- 
tempt to  induce  fishermen  to  communicate 
with  them  as  thev  paddled  by  was  without 
success.     **They  became  at  once  officiously 
busy  with  their  guns,  and  dangei*ously  active. . 
Opposite  Ikengo,  the  expedition  encamped  oni 
a  small  island,  and  soon  a  canoe  with  seven  i 
savages  dashed  across.    They  accepted  pi'es- 
ents,  but  were  particularly  desirous  to  nave^ 
Stanley^s  note-book,  which  they  believed  came  • 
from  above  and  possessed  manifold  virtues,, 
and  were  very  much  surprised  that  he  wotrid. 
not  part  witn  it,  even  for  a  tusk  of  ivory. 
The  next  day  came  more  canoes  with  cassava-^ 
tubers,  loaves,  flour,  maize,  plantains,  banaass,^ 
t\i'^o  smaU  goats,  and  two  large  gourdsfui  of« 
palm-wine.    A  day  or  two  afteiw^ard,  when 
the  explorers  held  a  market,  with  all  these- 
things  wei*e  brought  also  for  sale  pigs,,  skeep^ 
sweet  potatoes,  and  fish,  and  food  s«pplie»- 
once  more  were  abundant. 

**  Every  weapon  these  natives  possess  is- 
decorated  with  fine  brass  wire  aad    brass 
tacks.    Their  knives  are  beautiful  weapons., 
of  a  bill-hook  pattern,  the  handles  of  which  i 
are  also  profusely  decorated  with  an  amount 
of  brass-work  and  skill  that  places  the  makers 
very  high  among  the  clever  tribes.    These « 
knives  are  carried  in  broad  sheaths  of  red 
buffalo-hide,  and  are  suspended  by  a  belt  of:' 
the  same  material.    Besides  an  antique  flint- 
lock musket,  each  warrior  is  anaed  with  fironrn 
four  to  five  light  and  long  assegais,  and  a 
bill-hook  sword.    They  are  a  finely-formed* 
people,  of  a  chocolate  brown,  venr  partifd  to* 
camwood  powder  and  palm-oik.  Snuff  is  very 
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freely   tikcn,    and    their   tobacco   is    most 
pungent." 

Still  faither  down  the  great  river  the  Chiim- 
biri  peoi)le  were  found  to  be  peaceable  and 
friendly  to  strangers.  The  king  sent  tliree 
of  his  sons  with  the  royal  spear,  and  gifts  of 
ixilm-wine,  bananas,  a  ^oat,  and  a  chicken; 
and  the  next  day  the  king  himself,  escorted 
l)y  five  cjinoes  Iflled  with  musketeers,  came 
to  see  the  strangera.  This  potentate  waa  a 
small-eyed  man  of  about  fifty,  clcan-sliaved, 
or  rather  clean-plucked,  with  a  well-fomied 
but  wide-nostrillcd  nose,  and  thin  lips.  lie 
was  a  quiet,  mild- voiced  man,  ceremonious 
yet  s(X'iable,  and  exhibited  all  the  instincts  of 
a  gi'eedy  and  cunning  tiTuler.  lie  wore  a 
hi^h  hat,  similar  to  that  of  an  Aimenian 
priest,  made  of  close-plaited  palm-fibre,  and 
durable  enough  to  l:ist  a  centuiy.  His  bill- 
hook sword  was  sheathed  and  liung  in  the 
Iken^o  fashion,  and  above  liis  shoukler  stooil 
upriSit  the  bristles  of  an  elei^hant's  t:iil.  One 
hand  was  amied  with  a  buffalo-tail  fly-flapix}r 
to  whisk  gnats  and  mosquitoes  off  from  the 
royal  face,  and  to  his  wrists  were  attached 
charm-gourils,  chanii-ix)wdei"s  in  bits  of  red 
and  black  flannel,  wooden  antiquities,  a  snuff- 
gourd,  and  some  tobaceo  leaves. 

His  sons  were  submissive,  and  liis  people 

were  loyal.    He  took  inordinate  doses  or  snuff, 

inhaling  a  quaiter  of  a  teaspoonful  at  a  time 

from  the  [xilm  of  his  hand.    Then  one  of  his 

:  sons  tilled  his  pipe,  which  was  six  feet  in 

.  length,  deconited  with  bnisa  tacks  and  biiiided 

.  cloth  Uissels,  and  tlie  iron  bowl  held  half  an 

.  ounce  of  tobacco.    He  took  two  or  tliree  long- 

.  ilrawn  whiffs,  and  fumig:ited  his  charms  wiui 

the  smoke,  linishing  by  snapping  his  lingei*s. 

Next  his  sons  took  tJie  pipe,  fumigated  tlieir 

•  charms,  and  snapped  tneir  fingera.     So  the 

royal  i»ii>e  of  i)eaco  went  round  the  social 

circle,  with  an  interchange  of  finger-snai^s,  in 

a  grave  and  ceremonious  style. 

riie  Chumbiri  women  were  curiosities  even 
.  to  the  explorers,  who  hiul  seen  so  many 
strange  ix.*ople.  Many  of  them  were  pretty, 
of  a  rich  brown  color,  large-eyed,  finely 
foriiKid,  and  with  a  gniceful  curve  of  the 
shoulder.  But  tlu*se  slaves  to  fashion  wore 
bniss  eollaw,  from  two  to  three  inches  in 
diameter,  covering  the  whole  neck,  and 
weighing  thiily  ix)unds.  As  the  king  Iiad 
forty  wives  and  several  favorite  female  slaves, 
he  was  rich  in  m:uiy  hundred  pounds  of  brass. 
As  these  collars  are  safely  and  solidly  soldered 
on,  when  a  wife  dies  —  well,  the  king  solved 
the  apjKirent  difticulty  by  significantly  draw- 
ing his  lingers  acnxss  his  thixMit.  The  war- 
riors and  young  men  are  distinguished  by 
their  cliaraeteristic  style  of  hair-dressing,  and 
.  two  tattooed  lines  over  the  forehejid. 

In  wluitever  part  of  the  lower  Livingstone 

.  tliese  peculiarities  of  stj'le  are  seen,  the  ixiople 

undoubteilly  are  Wy-^-unzi,    or    natives    of 

Uyanzi.    The  Uyanzi  country  covers  many 

small  districts,  .and  extends  along  the  left 

.  bank  of  the  river  frumiioutli  latitude  2^  23'  14" 


to  south  latitude  3^  14'.  Opposite  is  the 
country  of  the  Bateke,  a  wilder  tribe  than  the 
Wy-yanzi,  and  some  of  them  are  confessedly 
cannibals.  To  the  north  is  tlie  ferocioas 
cannibal  tribe  of  the  Wanfuninga,  dreaded  by 
botli  the  Bateke  and  the  Wy-yanzi.  The  lan- 
guage of  tlie  Wy-yanzi  seems  to  be  a  mixture 
of  almost  all  Uie  Central  African  tlialeets. 

Itsi,  the  chief  of  the  Ntamo,  came  to  visit 
the  exi^edition  in  a  large  canoe  with  two 
escorts,  the  men  rowing  in  peiiect  imisoD. 
and  their  voices  swelling  in  a  chorus  to  the 
regular  beat  of  a  Lirge  drum.  The  chiefs 
canoe  me:isured  85  feet  7  inches  in  length,  4 
feet  in  widtli,  and  was  3  feet  3  inches  deep. 
The  crew  was  sixtj'  paddlere  and  four  steere- 
men,  and  there  were  twenty-two  |xissengers, 
making  eighty-six  in  tlie  canoe.  The  other 
two  canoes  togetlier  cametl  ninet}'-two.  One 
of  the  gray-headed  elders  was  introduced  .is 
the  chief,  and  he  gave  Stanley  ten  loaves  of 
cassjiva  bread,  fifty  cassava  tubers,  three 
bunches  of  bananas,  a  dozen  swect-ix)tatoes, 
some  sug:ir-cane,  three  fowls,  and  a  small 
goat.  But  a  young  native  gave  to  Stanley's 
lieutenant  a  present  just  double  in  quantity, 
and  tiiis  liberality  attrjicting  attention,  he 
confessed  that  he,  and  not  the  elder,  was  Its, 
king  of  Ntamo.  He  was  about  twenty-six 
years  old;  his  face  was  dotted  with  round 
spots  of  soot-and-oil  mixture ;  he  wore  a  long 
clotli  of  chec^k  pattern,  and  over  one  sboolder 
was  a  belt,  to  which  was  attached  a  queer 
medley  of  smtill  gonitis,  containing  snuff  and 
vanous  cliarms,  which  lie  called  his  InkisL 
In  return  for  his  liberality  ho  would  not 
iiccept  clotlis.  An  ass  was  a  great  tempto- 
tion,  but  his  frightened  women,  who  feared 
being  eaten  by  the  sti*ange  animal,  made  hun 
decline  tliis  gift;  but  he  wanted  a  big  goat, 
which  Stanley  liad  brought  1.100  miles,  and 
was  reluctant  to  i>Jirt  wiui,  but  he  gave  it  to 
him.  The  next  <lay  Itsi  bi'ought  provisions, 
and  at  j>arting  exchanged  charms.  He  eave 
to  Stanley  a  small  gourclful  of  a  jxiwder  wjiich 
would  protect  him  through  life,  and  received 
in  return  tJie  white  man^s  eliarm  against  all 
evil,  a  liiilf-ounce  vial  of  magnesia. 

The  Western  Bateke  seemed  to  be  a  gentle 
and  liarmless  tribe,  distinguishable  by  four 
cicatrices  down  eiicli  cheek.  They  are  re- 
marluible  for  tlieir  ingenious  bird  snares  and 
traps.  They  visited  the  camp  from  moinin£ 
to  night,  and  brouglit  greiLt  quantities  of  food 
which  they  sold  very  cheap.  Fowls  and  goate 
were  very  dear,  but  produce  was  plenty,  and 
tlie  ftniits  included  lemons,  which  here  aj>' 
peared  for  the  first  time  on  tlie  river. 

The  Biibwcndu  natives  are  exceedii^ 
friendly.  Gunpowder  is  abundant  with  them, 
and  almost  every  man  lias  a  gun.  Tlwy 
liave  Delft  ware,  British  crockery,  Birminjf- 
ham  cutlery,  galvanizeil  iron  spoons,  and 
other  articles  of  European  manuCiCtiire,  ob* 
tained  through  the  native  markets  held  in 
open  spaces  between  the  districts.  Europmn 
salt,  gunpowder,  guns,  cloth,  crockery,  gW* 
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snd  iron  ware  as  cnrrenoy,  are  bartered  for 
the  native  fruits  and  vegetables,  for  eggs, 
fowls,  goats,  pigs,  and  for  ivory  and  a  few 
slaves,  who  are  generally  Batekd  or  Northern 
Basnndi.  From  district  to  district,  European 
fi&brlcs  and  wares  are  conveyed  from  market 
to  market  alon^  both  sides  of  the  river  as  far 
as  to  Upoto,  the  present  ultimate  reach  of 
anything  arriving  from  the  west  coast.  The 
aborigines  are  uus  supplied  with  all  their 
needs  require.  Cloth  was  so  cheap  and  com- 
mon among  the  Babwendd,  that  Stanley  was 
obliged  to  pay  four  yards  of  thick  sheeting 
for  a  chicken.  The  populated  part  of  the 
Babwende  country,  bordering  on  the  river,  is 
thickly  clustered  with  ^oves  of  plantain  and 
the  guinea-palm.  This  palm  furnishes  the 
natives  with  a  delicious  wine,  and  also  with 
a  yellow  butter  which  may  be  converted  into 
burning  oil,  an  unguent  mr  the  body,  or  an 
oil  for  stewing  their  provisions ;  they  also  eat 
it  hot  with  their  cassava  pudding. 

Many  of  the  Babwende  have  been  to  the 
sea-coast,  once  at  least,  and  ai*e  consequently 
disposed  to  be  civil  to  sti'angers;  but  very 
litde  is  required  to  incite  them  to  quarrel. 
The  theft  of  the  smallest  article,  or  a  squabble 
with  a  native,  is  at  once  resented.  Writing, 
sketching,  taking  notes,  or  almost  any  act 
that  is  new  or  curious  to  them,  is  sufficient  to 
excite  hostility.  Dm-ing  the  stay  of  the 
expedition  at  Mowa,  Stanley  was  Avriting  in 
his  note-book,  when  all  at  once  there  was  a 
sadden  commotion  among  the  natives,  who 
presently  ran  away.  Soon  nearly  six  hundred 
of  them  advanced  with  their  guns  upon  the 
camp.  A  demand  for  the  reason  of  tliis  hos- 
tility drew  the  following  explanation. 

••  Our  people  saw  you  make  marks  on  some 
tara-tara  hxiper].  This  is  very  bad.  Our 
country  will  waste,  our  goats  will  die,  our 
bananas  will  rot,  and  our  women  will  dry 
up.  AVTitit  have  we  done  to  you  that  you 
should  wish  to  kill  us?  We  Have  sold  you 
food,  and  we  have  brought  you  wine,  each 
day.  Your  people  are  allowed  to  wander 
where  they  please,  without  trouble.  Why 
are  you  so  wicke<l?  We  have  gathered  to- 
gether to  fight  you,  if  you  do  not  bum  that 
tara-tara  now  before  our  eyes.  If  you  bum 
it  we  go  away,  and  shall  be  friends  as  here- 
tofore." 

To  part  with  his  l>ook,  filled  with  notes 
and  sketches,  was  not  to  be  thougrht  of.  so  the 
explorer  substituted  a  volume  of  Shakspeare, 
similar  in  size  and  shape  to  the  obnoxious 
noto-l>ook,  and  this  was  burned,  to  the  im- 
mense relief  and  satisfaction  of  the  savages. 
The  Babwende  are  very  su|lbrstitioas.  Their 
mourning  ceremony  consists  in  firing:  heavily 
loaded  muskets,  six  shots  for  a  child,  ten  for 
a  woman,  and  fifteen  for  a  man ;  and  the  fire 
is  always  directed  at  the  bananas  and  palms, 
in  the  belief  that  every  death  from  disease  is 
cat;ised  either  by  hfuX  bananas,  or  tlirough 
some  fault  in  the  palm-juice. 

At  Zinga  Fall  on  tlie  river,  the  natives  hiive 


very  strict  fish  laws.  Every  morning,  on  the 
Zinga  side,  as  many  as  thirt^  nets  are  plac^ed, 
but  no  net  can  be  lifted  until  one  of  die  kings, 
or  one  of  their  sons,  is  present,  and  one  half 
the  catch  is  equally  divided  among  three 
kings,  each  king  having  his  particuLir  ixx:k 
on  which  his  share  is  laid.  The  Zinga  fisher- 
men, with  the  Bassen^  on  the  opposite  side, 
shout  back  and  forth  their  luck  at  fortunate 
finds  in  their  nets.  The  Livingstone  is  pro- 
lific in  pike,  catfish,  eels,  and  the  various  fish 
found  in  other  Afncan  rivers  and  lakes. 

The  Western  Babwendd,  from  Mpakam- 
bendi  to  the  lands  of  the  Basundi,  are  wilder 
in  appearance  than  tliose  farther  eiist,  and 
many  adopt  the  mop  head,  and  bore  the  lobes 
of  their  ears,  like  tlie  Wasagara  and  Wagogo 
on  the  east  side  of  the  continent.  Among 
these  Babwendd,  Stanley  saw  some  Bakongo 
and  Bazombo  natives  of  Congo  and  Zoni1x>. 
They  are  of  lower  stature  than  tlie  Babwende, 
and  their  large  eyes,  good  looks,  and  clear 
brown  complexions,  suggested  that  they 
might  be  results  of  miscegenation,  and  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Portuguese  and  the 
aborigines  of  the  sea-coast. 

The  explorer  regarded  the  Xtombo  ^fataka 
natives  tlie  politest  people  he  encountered  in 
Afinca.  They  assembled  in  great  numbers, 
were  exceedingly  gentle  and  well-behaved, 
and  the  chiefs  sent  men  to  convey  tlie  canoes 
of  tlie  explorers  around  the  falls.  Farther 
down  the  river  tlie  savages  were  sulky,  and 
were  disposed  to  prevent  the  peaceful  passage 
of  the. expedition  to  tlie  sea.  Many  of  them 
were  engaged  in  whitebait  or  minnow  catch- 
ing, which  they  take  in  hand-nets,  and  dry 
on  the  rocks  for  sale  in  tlie  markets.  They 
refused  to  sell  other  food,  except  at  extrjiva- 
gant  prices.  The  Basimdi,  next  met,  are  a 
wretched  and  degi*aded  nice,  suspicious,  quar- 
relsome, and  easily  affi'onted.  Indeed,  since 
leaving  Ntombo  Mataka,  a  growing  degra- 
dation of  the  natives  was  observed,  and  they 
were  inferior  in  phj-sical  tvpe,  as  well  as  in 
manners,  to  the  Babwende,  Sometimes .  a 
large  force  would  appear,  with  loiuled  guns, 
and  dare  the  worn-out,  starving  exploroi-s  to 
fight  them.  When  they  were  willing  to  sell 
food  tliey  had  very  little  to  offer,  excepting 
ground-nuts  and  cassava. 

At  Isangila  catai-act,  the  expedition  nban- 
doned  the  river,  to  make  the  mar<*h  of  fifty- 
six  miles  across  the  conntrv  to  Embomma, 
which  the  inhabitants  call  Bonia.  Here,  as 
everj'where  in  the  marches  of  the  expedition, 
the  feing,  or  even  the  pettiest  local  diief,  de- 
mands a  greater  or  smaller  tribute  for  piss- 
ing through  his  countrj'.  An  old  chief  soon 
appeared,  followed  by  fiftv  men,  forty  of 
whom  had  guns.  The  chief  came  up"  and 
sat  down  coinposedly  on  a  stool  in  the  middle 
of  tlie  road.  Then  he  spoke :  **  I  am  tlie  king, 
and  how  can  you  pass  through  my  country 
without  paying  me?  I  want  a  big  bottle  of 
rum,  and  then  you  can  p:iS3  on.  Rum,  for  I 
am  the  king  of  the  country.    Rum  is  good." 
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One  of  Stanley^s  native  attendants  ap- 
proached with,  "  There's  rum  for  him,"  and 
irreverently  slapped  the  fsLce  of  his  majesty, 
who  tumbled  off  his  stool  to  the  ground. 
The  old  chief  and  his  people  incontinently 
hurried  off  to  their  village,  where  there  was 
great  excitement  and  perturbation;  but  the 
cxplorei*s  heard  no  more  of  the  king  or  of  his 
demand  for  rum.  The  nearer  the  approach 
to  the  coast,  the  more  apparent,  at  least,  some 
of  the  evidences  of  "  civilization."  The  de- 
mand for  rum  is  importunate.  Here  come 
chiefs  dressed  in  old-fashioned  scarlet  military 
coats.  They  will  not  sell  food  for  beads,  wire, 
cowries,  or  cloth.  "Are  we  bushmen?  But 
if  you  have  got  rum,  you  can  have  plenty  of 
food." 

Not  far  from  Boma  the  expedition,  now 
reduced  to  115  men,  women,  and  children, 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  starvation.  Mes- 
sages were  sent,  and  speedy  relief  came  from 
tlie  few  white  resident  traders  at  Boma. 
From  Boma  the  expedition  went  down  the 
Congo  to  the  Atlantic,  thence  to  Cape  Town, 
and  from  there  around  to  Zanzibar.  This 
second  series  of  explorations  by  Stanley,  re- 
sulting in  most  important  discoveries,  includ- 
ing complete  surveys  of  the  ^reat  lakes 
Victoria  and  Tanganika^  and  Uie  passage 
down  the  Livingstone,  travelled  altogether 
by  land  and  water,  "  through  the  dark  conti- 
nent," 7,158  miles. 

The  geographical  results  of  this  great  ex- 
})edition  are  or  the  highest  importance.  Much 
that  remained  problematic  and  incomplete 
of  the  discoveries  of  Burton  and  Speke,  and 
of  Speke  and  Gi*ant,  was  cleared  up,  and  the 
work  that  Livingstone  left  undone  was  fully 
finished.  Livingstone  died  suddenly  by  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Bemba,  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  then  unknown  region  he 
hoped  and  expected  to  explore.  Stamey  suc- 
ceeded to  Livingstone's  work  and  accom- 
plished it.  He  went  down  the  great  river  in 
the  heart  of  the  continent  throughout  its 
entire  course,  solved  its  secrets,  and  gave  to 
the  Lualaba  the  name  of  The  Livingstoke. 
Besides  Stanley's  important  and   complete 


surveys  of  the  great  lakes  Tictom  ISmm 
and  langanika,  a  comparison  of  the  mips  of 
Livingstone,  Burton  and  Speke,  Speke  ad 
Grant  and  Von  der  Decken,  from  l^ti 
1863,  and  of  Schweinfurth,  Baker,  Unf 
stone,  Stanley,  and  Cameron,  from  186811 
1875,  with  Stanley's  map  covering  his  e» 
plete  explorations  and  discoveries  m  1S74-7T, 
shows  at  a  glance  how  wonderfully  the  Dkik , 
Continent  has  been  illuminated  by  these  hM' 
lights.  ^ 

This  explorer  has  made  the  worid  wjptM^i 
ed  with  a  hundred  heretofore  nnbouMI 
tribes  of  uncivilized  races,  inhabiting 
country  along  his  extended  route.  The^ 
est  savager}%  constant  wars  for  the  sakei 
securing  slaves,  the  barter  and  sale  of  ^ 
for  arms,  canoes,  and  cattle,  and  in 
cases  open  and  confessed  cannibdisD, 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  thej 
of  these  newly-aiscovered  tribes  of 
torial  Africa.  And  the  few  negroes  who  1 
been  bix)ught  into  oocasionu  contact 
civilization,  and  tlien  onlv  through  the  t 
to  whom  they  have  sold  their  i vocr  and  i 
have  learned  yet  only  such  enliCTt( 
comes  from  the  love  of  mm  and  the 
sion  and  use  of  fire-arms.  Of  all  these  < 
African  tribes,  the  Wagnndn  of  Mten'i 
pire  of  Uganda  are  by  frir  the  most 
Their  semi-<avilization  is  due  to  the  ^ 
ination  of  the  doctrines  of  Isluin,  whiAj 
cliiefe  and  many  of  the  people  have 
It  is  possible  that  the  day  is  nut  voy  < 
when  this  most  promising  people  may  f 
fully  civilized  and  Christianized. 

But  in  1880  it  was  estimated  that  thnf 
in  Central  Africa,  on  both  sides  of  the  < 
between  the  lake  district  and  the  weEi( 
1,400,000  sauare  miles,  and  the  nmitei 
character  or  the  popniatioa  is  nnknovBi 
the  redon  of  Central  Africa,  1,500  laSim^ 
and  1,300  miles  broad,  long  mtdo'tlwi 
of  Colonel  Grordon,  much  has  been 
destroy  the  slave  trade  on  the  White  2i 
Gazette  rivers ;   tribes  formerly  boadil 
gage  in  peaceful  barter,  and  a  Smiikd\ 
tary  posts  secures  free  commnnkatic 
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The  peninsular  kingdom  of  Corea,  lying 
between  latitude  34^  2&  and  43"^  N.,  and 
IcHigitade  124P  and  130''  3(/  E.,  and  within 
one  day^s  travel  fi'om  the  nearest  Chinese 
coasU  is  still  shnt  against  explorers.  In  1866, 
a  French  expedition  attempted  to  revenge  tiie 
murder  of  some  Roman  Catholic  missionaries, 
bat  was  driven  away.  In  the  same  year  the 
American  ship  General  Sherman,  in  attempt- 
ing to  ascend  the  Piengyang  river,  grounded, 
MiSi  was  destroyed  with  all  on  board.  In  1871, 
Admiral  Rogers,  in  the  U.  S.  ship  Shenandoah, 
ascending  the  river  Han,  was  fired  upon  from 
Uie  forts,  and  left  the  country,  utterly  unable 
to  <>pen  communication.  The  onlv  intercourse 
with  CMna  is  officially  confined  to  Peking, 
where  a  Corean  envoy,  accompanied  by  a 
few  fiivored  traders,  goes  once  a  year;  and 
the  '^gate  town,^^  near  the  city  of  JSmgwang 
in  the  Chinese  province  of  Liastnng,  on  the 
frontier  dividing  the  two  countries,  where  a 
ikir  is  periodically  held.  The  country  trades 
with  Japan,  exchanging  silk,  cotton,  grass 
doth,  arms,  gold,  silver,  iron,  skins,  ginseng, 
rice,  and  oil,  for  aromatic  woods,  pepper, 
horns,  and  Japuiese  and  European  manufac- 
tured ffoods.  There  is  much  secret  trade  and 
smugging  on  the  coast.  But  to  foreigners 
generally,  Corea  is  a  forbidden  land ;  the  Co- 
reans  not  only  oppose  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  but  all  foreign  civilization  and 
eommerce. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  interior  config- 
QTBt^on  of  this  country,  which  contains  a  pop- 
nlation  variously  estimated  at  from  8,000,000 
to  20,000,000.  The  capital,  Kiensrhi-tao,  or 
Han-ching,  which  the  Chinese  call  Wangkin^ 
and  the  French  S^ul,  is  seventy  miles  inland 
on  the  Kang-Kiang  (Han)  river.    The  gov- 


ernment is  despotic  and  unrestrained.  The 
king  has  absolute  power  over  lives  and  prop- 
erty, and  so  apparently  have  even  the  lowest 
officials,  and  mghtful  flogging  are  infiicted 
for  minor  offences.  The  ancient  caste  dis- 
tinctions are  rigidly  in  foi'ce.  The  royal 
family  and  nobles  claim  to  be  followers  of 
Confucius.  The  lower  grades  are  Buddhists, 
but  rank  with  savages  m  their  disregard  of, 
and  contempt  for,  their  own  religious  cere- 
monies and  customs.  The  Bonzes,  or  priests, 
are  the  lowest  stage  of  society,  below  the 
butchers  and  workmen  in  leather,  and  next 
to  the  slaves.  The  higher  classes  read  and 
write  the  Clunese  characters.  Next  to  the 
nobles  are  the  half  nobles,  who  have  the  ri^ht 
to  fill  certain  offices  requiring  a  superior  edu- 
cation. Then  comes  the  civic  caste,  compiis- 
ing  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  higher 
grades  of  artisans.  The  people^s  caste  in- 
cludes villagers,  agriculturists,  shepherds, 
huntsmen,  and  fishermen;  and  between  tlie 
people  and  the  bondsmen  is  the  '*  despicable 
caste,^*  which  is  itself  subdivided  into  several 
degrees.  Excepting  the  king^s  guard,  there 
is  no  standing  army,  but  the  whole  popula- 
tion is  liable  to  military  service.  The  guartls 
have  an  armor  of  chain-mail,  proof  against 
sword-cuts  and  musket-shots,  but  cumber- 
some, and  weighing  with  the  helmet,  twenty 
pounds.  They  iiave  spears,  bows,  and  match- 
locks of  finished  workmanship. 

The  Coreans  are  of  the  Mongolian  type, 
but  taller  and  more  powerfully  made  than 
the  Chinese  or  Japanese,  with  pleasing  feat- 
ures, and  firm  and  energetic  characters. 
The  ruling  class  liave  more  marks  of  the 
Caucasian  race,  and  Oppert  thinks  they  are 
descendants  of  the  Alanes,  driven  from  weet- 
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em  Asia  by  feuds  and  revolutions.  Many 
children  of  this  class  have  handsome  profiles, 
rosj^  skin,  blue  eyes,  and  auburn  liair,  attest- 
ing an  Aryan  descent.  The  men  of  this  class, 
too,  have  luxuriant  beaixls.  Mamed  men 
wear  tlieir  iLiir  much  like  the  Japanese,  but 
the  unmarried  men  and  boys  wear  tlieir  liair 
pai'teil  in  the  middle,  with  a  stout  tjiil  running 
down  to  the  waist.  Black  luiir  is  by  no  metins 
universal,  and  brown,  chestnut,  and  even 
flaxen  locks,  are  found  frequently  in  Corea. 
The  dross  of  the  people  is  plain,  and  diflfers 
very  little  in  the  two  sexes.  It  consists  of  a 
short  wide-sleeved  jacket,  and  wide  trousers, 
the  upper  chisses  wearing  silk  robes  over  all, 
and  ouivr  clothing  is  made  of  cotton  or  hemp. 
Woollens  are  not  manufactured,  and  are 
hardly  known  in  Corea,  where  there  are  no 
sheep,  as  their  keeping  is  prohibited  by  the 
government.  In  the  nortlicm  piu't,  where 
wild  beasts  abound,  fiirs  are  conmion.  The 
lower  classes  wear  stiniw  simdals.  The  rich 
have  stocikings  and  shoes  of  Chinese  cut. 
The  living  of  all  classes  is  ver}'  fm^l.  The 
main  article  of  nourishment  is  rice,  \vith 
vegetables,  fish,  fowls,  and  pork.  Beef  is 
scarce,  and  is  rarely  eaten.  Maize  is  made 
into  a  coarse  bread,  and  some  buckwheat  and 
millet  is  consumed.  Tea  gi'ows  wild  in  some 
p:irts  of  the  country,  but  is  very  little  culti- 
vated, and  still  less  drank.  Their  most  pala- 
table beverage  is  the  water  in  which  rice  or 
millet  has  been  boiled.  Articles  of  daily 
necessity  among  tlie  Chinese  and  Japanese 
are  almost  unknown  to  the  Coreans.  Their 
houses  rarely  contain  more  than  two  or  three 
rooms,  without  intei*mediate  doors,  and  with 
oil-})ai)er  windows.  The  inmates  sleep  on  a 
common  mattress,  or  on  the  bare  ground, 
and  a  wood«»n  frame  for  a  bed  is  esteemed  a 
luxury.  Their  china  and  earthenware  is 
very  rude ;  they  do  not  use  choi)-8ticks,  but 
have  knives,  two-prons^ed  forks,  and  wo<xlen 
and  earthen  spoons.  Even  the  palace  of  the 
king  and  the  houses  of  the  nobles,  in  furni- 
ture, decorations,  and  comforts,  do  not  com- 
pare with  those  of  the  better  classes  in  Japan 
and  China. 

Polyg:imy  prevails,  and  the  condition  of 
the  Corean  women  differs  little  from  that  of 
their  (^Jhinese  sisters.  There  are  no  celebra- 
tions or  ceremonies  in  connection  with  nup- 
tials. As  soon  as  the  agreed  price  is  paid, 
the  woman  goes  to  the  house  of  the  man,  who 
henceforth  treats  her  as  he  likes,  since  she  is 
only  a  part  of  his  goods  and  cliattels.  Tliore 
is  no  solemnity  at  funerals ;  no  mourning  is 
worn ;  among  rich  and  ^xwr  the  bodv  is  buned 
in  a  sheet,  or  in  a  very  plain  wooilen  coffin ; 
in  rare  instances,  and  only  among  the  highest 
class,  bodies  are  cremated.  All  women, 
married  or  single,  are  secluded.  They  must 
remain  in  the  rooms  set  apart  for  their  use, 


and  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  it  is  cat- 
sidered  a  great  offence  a^inst  modesty  when 
women  are  encountered  m  the  streets  in  day- 
time. As  a  compensation  for  their  seclosioii, 
at  nine  o^clock  in  the  evening  in  summer,  and 
earlier  in  winter,  after  tlie  city  gsites  are 
closed,  the  streets  arc  abandoned  to  the 
women  for  purposes  of  promenade  and  recre- 
ation. Anv  male  abroad  by  accident  at  that 
hour  must  hmTy  home,  hokting  liis  fan  before 
his  fiice,  for  any  man  molesting  a  woman  so 
much  as  by  an  inquisitive  glance  would  be 
severely  punished. 

Ernest  Oppert,  who  has  had  the  most  recent 
and  almost  the  only  oppoitunity  of  seeing 
something  of  the  cities,  customs,  and  |)eople 
.of  this  country,  says  that  tlie  Coreans  are 
singularly  honest,  faitliful,  and  good-nature«l 
Such  crimes  as  muixler  and  theft  are  very 
seldom  conmiitted,  and  thefl,  p:vrticularly,  b 
very  severely  punished.  In  the  cities,  as  weU 
as  in  the  country,  tlie  houses  are  always  left 
open,  and  tlie  doors  are  Without  locks  and 
fastenings.  The  Coreans  surjiass  an)'  other 
Asiatic  nation  in  their  fondness  for  music,  but 
their  knowledge  of  the  art  is  very  primitive. 
Their  instrumental  music  is  inliamionions. 
and  they  alw^ays  sing  in  falsetto.  Theatrical 
perfomiances  and  pantomimes,  so  common  in 
China,  are  unknown  in  Corea.  They  are 
fond  of  dancing,  but  men  and  women  ne^'e^ 
dance  together,  and  generally  only  one  pereoo 
at  a  time  takes  part  m  tlie  perfoi-mance.  The 
dance  is  confined  to  a  slow  movement  of  the 
feet,  with  a  backward  and  forward  motion  of 
the  bo<ly,  similar  to  the  dancing  of  the  $pani^il 
gyi^sies.  The  Corean  spoken  language  is 
entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  Chinese  or 
Japanese,  and  is  the  least  known  of  all  the 
tongues  used  in  eastern  Asia.  Their  canlinal 
numbers  run  from  one  to  ten,  then  follow  100, 
1,00(),  10,000,  and  so  on.  Tliey  liave  no  native 
history,  and  all  that  is  known  of  their  earlier 
annals  must  be  derived  from  Chinese  and 
Japanese  sources.  It  is  known  that  in  1S97, 
after  many  centuries  of  civil  war,  the  Si 
fiimily  ascended  the  Corean  throne,  and  main- 
taineii  an  imbroken  line  of  sovereigns  in*tbat 
family  down  to  1864.  In  1592  and  in  1598 
the  country  was  invaded  and  conquered  by 
tlie  JaiKmese,  but,  assisted  by  the  Chinese, 
the  Coreans  drove  them  out  in  1615,  and  then 
begjm  tlie  sj-stem  of  foreign  exclusion  that 
since  has  been  maintained.  The  countrris 
rich  in  gold,  silver,  iron,  salt,  and  coal,  bat 
all  mining  is  restricted  bv  the  govemmesik  to 
its  own  requirements.  With  almost  eveiT 
variety  of  climate,  firom  the  cold  and  fm^ 
producing  country  in  the  north,  to  the  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  firuit-raising  regions  of  the  south, 
the  Coreans  might,  if  ttiej  would,  sarrooad 
themselves  with  more  of  the  comfaits  of 
civilization  than  thoy  now  e^joy. 
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The  invasion  of  Zululand  by  the  British 
troops  from  C:ii>e  Colony  and  Natal,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1879,  with  the  brief  war  that  followed, 
ending  in  Au*^ist  by  the  capture  of  Cetj'wayo 
and  the  .vii*tual  conquest  of  his  kingdom,  h:is 
brought  to  light  a  minute  and  interesting 
hi^tor}'  of  this  principal  branch  of  the  Kailirs, 
who  are  described  in  the  firat  twentj'-one 
chapters  of  this  work.  The  Zulus  origmally 
were  a  small  tribe  called  Abagimi,  whicn 
spread  by  war,  conquest,  and  the  absorption 
of  neiffhlyoring  tribes,  till  the  kingdom  cov- 
ered uie  seaward  poition  of  south-eastera 
Africa  from  the  country  of  tlie  Swazies  on  tlie 
north  toward  Dela^oa  Bay,  down  to  the  land 
of  Uie  Pondos .  in  British  Kaffraria.  When 
they  became  conquerors,  the  Abaguni  aban- 
doned tlie  name  by  which  they  are  still  known 
to  some  neighlK)ring  tribes,  and  adopteil  the 
word  Zulu,  which  in  tlieir  native  tongue 
means  "  Heaven ; "  so  that  the  Zulus,  like  the 
Chinese,  in  their  own  esteem  are  '*  celestials." 
The  earliest  Abaguni  king  remembered  by 
the  Zulus  was  Umalandel.  followed  in  suc- 
cession by  Umdhlana,  Zulu,  Untombela, 
Ukosinkulu  (big  king),  also  called  Mamba 
Qarge  snake),  Umageba,^  Upnnga,  Ufaina, 
and  Senzagacone,  each  king  the  son  of  his 
predecessor,  most  of  them  making  no  wars, 
out  living  in  peace  in  the  Emashlabatini 
oountiy  and  breeding  cattle. 

When  Senzagacone  began  his  reign  he  was 
nnmarried,  but  had  a  natural  son,  bom  in 
1787,  and  then  a  year  or  two  old,  by  the 
daughter  of  a  chief  of  the  I-angmeni  tribe. 
The  boy  was  called  Chaka  (or  Tclmka),  that 
ia,  bastanl;  but  the  Zulus  no  lonff<u-  use  the 
word  in  its  original  meaning,  and  substitute 
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Umlandhwana.  Subsequently,  Senzagacone 
married  the  mother,  who  became  for  a  time 
his  fiivorite  wife,  and  he  '*g;ive  her  for  a 
son,"  or  legitimatized  Chaka,  whom  before 
he  meant  to  Kill,  tliinking  he  might  be  trouble- 
some when  he  gi-ew  up.  Aleanwhile  tlie  king 
became  lord  of  tliirty  wives  and  father  of 
two  hundred  chikh'en,  and  when  Cliaka  was 
fifteen  ye:irs  old  he  sent  men  to  kill  him,  but 
his  motlier  fled  witli  liim  to  the  protection  of 
the  chief  of  tlie  Umtetw-a,  a  neighboring  tribe 
on  tlie  coast  on  tlie  noith.  There  Chaka  be- 
came a  praiit  favorite  and  a  ix)werful  prince, 
and  well  skilled  in  all  the  warlike  accom- 
plishments of  tlie  KaiHi-s.  It  is  said  that 
while  he  was  among  the  Umtetwa,  he  heai*d 
from  some  English  sailoi's  at  St.  Lucia  Bay 
of  the  conquests  of  the  great  Napoleon,  who 
was  then  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  be- 
came inflamed  w^ith  militaiT  ambition.  AVhen 
he  was  twenty-five  years  old  his  father  died, 
and  the  Zulus  sent  for  him  to  come  and  bo 
tiieir  king,  lie  went,  and  took  with  him 
great  numbers  of  the  Umtetwa,  who  wanted 
a  warlike  niler.  His  numerous  half-brothers 
acquiesceil  in  his  succession,  and  he  is  sjud 
to  nave  titrated  tliem  kindly.  Then  began 
his  teiTible  reign. 

Chjika  wiis  the  founder  of  the  Zulu  king- 
dom, and  he  made  it  what  it  was  in  its  mjwt 
powerful  days.  He  was  a  man  of  much  mili- 
tary genius,  of  unquestioned  bi*aver}'  and  un- 
boundcn!  ferocity,  a  devastating  conqueror 
and  a  temble  tyrant.  He  established  a 
standing  army  in  which  evtii-y  male  must 
sei-ve,  and  all  were  organizeil  in  regiments, 
accoixling  to  age,  and  in  tliis  way  he  broke 
up  clanslii]),  the  soldiers  not  serving  chiefs. 
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but  in  the  king^s  regiments.  He  also  grouped 
all  the  women  in  classes  or  regiments,  accoi*d- 
ing  to  age,  anil  tliey  were  compelleti  to  marry 
into  the  male  regiments  as  the  king  com- 
manded ;  nor  were  men  permitted  to  marr}' 
till  they  were  allowed  to  put  on  the  head 
rings  wiUi  which  their  hair  was  interwoven, 
Which  was  generally  when  they  reached  the 
age  of  forty ;  and  so  men  and  women  married 
comparatively  late  in  life.  He  had  about 
him  an  imperial  guai*d  of  15,000  of  the  best 
warriors,  ready  at  any  hour  to  march  in  any 
direction  to  destroy  a  town  or  tribe.  He  in- 
troduced new  tactics  and  manoeuvres,  numer- 
ous fortified  kraals  were  built  as  permanent 
camps,  soldiers  were  sedulously  drilled,  and 
were  taught  not  to  throw  their  assagais,  but 
to  shorten  and  stab  with  them  in  Imnd-to-hand 
conflict  with  tlieir  enemies.  His  kin^om 
soon^  became  the  most  formidable  militai*y 
power  in  South  Afiica.  When  he  moved  an 
army,  every  able-bodied  man  must  march. 
The  war-song  for  tlie  occasion  is  still  remem- 
bered by  the  Zulus : 

Go  ererv  one  to  war ! 

Old  birci  and  younij; ! 

Ht  (C  haka)  tayt  this  — 

Who  is  as  big  as  the  whole  coantry. 

You  who  stayed  at  home  yesterday, 

Woi\H  stay  at  home  to-day. 

During  tlie  fourteen  years  of  his  reign, 
Chaka  conquered  and  subdued  fifty  or  sixty 
tribes,  one  after  the  otlier,  slaughtering  thou- 
sands, dividing,  dbtributin^,  and  mixing  up 
tlie  survivors  so  tliat  tlien*  origimil  tribes 
were  efiaced,  and  obliging  them  to  take  the 
name  Zulu.  He  tlius  oven^an  tlie  lands  of 
the  Swazies  and  the  Amatonga,  the  Hasutos 
and  the  Pondos,  and  swept  Natal  and  the 
eastern  distiicts  of  tlie  Transvaal  and  Oninge 
territories.  His  well-drillei!  aniiy  was  iiTe- 
sistible.  As  every  able-bodied  man,  except 
the  witch  doctora,  who  wei*e  exempt,  must  be 
A  soldier,  Chaka  saw  that  there  were  too 
many  witch  doctors  and  that  tJicy  were  in- 
creasing, so  he  laid  a  trap  for  them.  One 
night,  he  and  two  men  who  were  in  the  secret, 
sprinkled  the  huts  in  several  kraals  ynih 
buUock^s  blood.  Then  the  king  called  all 
the  witc*h  doctoi*s  in  the  land  for  a  grand 
**  smelling  out.^^  ^^^T  came,  and  after  sun- 
dry divinations  accused  several  persons.  But 
two  of  these  doctors  were  bold  enough,  or 
shrewd  enough,  to  sav  that  the  king  himself 
did  it.  So  Chaka  oraered  all  the  witch  doc- 
tors but  these  two  to  be  killed,  and  the  witch 
medical  coi^ps  was  speedily  reduced  to  that 
number. 

When  Chaka  was  checked  in  his  conquests, 
met  with  temporary  disasters,  or  was  in  any 
way  offended  by  nis  people,  his  revenges 
were  terrible.  At  one  ume  he  caused  to  be 
murdered  one  hundred  and  seventy  boys  and 
girls,  because  their  parents  had  disobeyed 
him.  Some  of  these  children  were  flogged 
to  death,  and  the  rest  had  their  necks  twisted, 
Chaka  helping  with  his  own  hands.    Once 


he  put  to  death  a  whole  regiment  of  married 
soluiers,  with  their  wives  and  children,  be- 
cause they  had  been  defeated  in  battle.  His 
last  military  expedition  was  sent  against  the 
Usoshengane,  to  the  north  of  him  toward 
Delagoa  Bay.  The  campaign  lasted  two 
months,  during  which  the  Zulus  suffered  se- 
verely from  disease,  fati^e,  hunger,  and 
exposure  to  the  summer  rsuns.  When  Chaka 
heard  of  their  ill  success  he  was  very  mach 
enraged,  and  concluded  to  punish  tlieir  mis- 
foitunes  by  murdering  the  wives  they  had 
left  under  his  kingly  care.  The  slaughter  of 
these  women,  at  uie  rate  of  tlu-ee  hundred  a 
day,  went  on  while  tlie  amiy,  reducal  to 
one-third  of  the  force  witli  which  it  set  oat, 
was  on  the  return  march.  When  the  army 
was  on  the  way  home,  two  of  the  king's 
brothere,  Dingaan  and  Umhlangiinc,  discov- 
ered that  their  wives  were  among  tlie  victims 
and  they  resolved  upon  revenge.  The  aven- 
gers wei*e  in  the  advance.  Tlie  oxijetlition 
against  the  Usoshengane  had  left  Zuluhnd 
nearly  destitute  of  fighting-men.  The  kinj; 
was  almost  alone  wim  his  women,  his  royal 
guard,  and  a  few  male  attenckints  and  ser- 
vants. The  conspinitors  plotteil  with  the 
king^s  confidential  servant,  Umbopa,  who  at 
all  times  had  access  to  his  royal  master,  and 
his  hand  stnick  the  blow  in  tlic  presence  of 
the  king^s  brothers  and  several  discontented 
chiefs  and  courtiers.  The  assiissination  was 
on  September  23,  1828.  Chaka  was  a  little 
more  thiin  foity  years  old,  and  in  his  com- 
paratively brief  reign  of  fourteen  yecirs  be 
raised  the  Zulus  from  a  mere  tribe  to  a  ix)wer- 
ful  nation,  founded  a  dynasty,  and  made  his 
)>eoplo  an  important  ix)lltical  and  military 
element  in  South  Africa. 

Chaka  lefl  no  son  to  succeed  him ;  indeed, 
it  is  said  that  all  tlie  childivn  Ixim  to  him 
were  killed  by  his  command.  The  Zulus  liken 
their  king  to  the  lion  who  kills  his  male  cal» 
where  he  finds  them,  and  it  is  ciist4)man'  to 
hide  away  the  male  children  bom  to  a  2ii]u 
king.  Chaka^s  brother,  Dingaan,  who  aseist- 
ed  in  the  assassination,  was  liis  successor. 

It  is  believed  by  many  of  tlie  British  Cape 
Colonists,  that  if  ^Chaka  had  lived  longer  ne 
would  liave  introduced  many  civilizra  re- 
forms into  his  country.  It  is  certain  that  he 
saved  the  lives  of  a  few  Englbhmen,  and  be 
had  a  respect,  amoanting  almost  to  deference, 
for  the  English.  He  said  that  **he  wns 
willing  to  rank  next  to  the  Englisli,  but  be 
would  permit  no  black  power  to  share  the 
sunlight  with  him.*^  But  he  seems  to  have 
feared  the  increasing  encroachments  of  the 
whites  fh)m  over  the  sea,  and  he  lefi  this 
prophecy:  '* After  my  death,  the  Zulu  oomi- 
try  will  be  overrun  by  the  white  men  on 
horses.*'  The  Dutch  Boers  first,  and  after 
them  the  English,  have  fulfiUed  the  propbecr. 

But  it  is  as  a  great  military  organizer  and 
commander  that  Chaka  b  consnicooos  in 
South  African  Idstoiy.  As  a  milttaiy  maa. 
he  would  have  been  distingnbhed  in  ciri)- 
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ized  conntries.  He  founded  and  organized 
the  army,  always  numbering  from  his  day  to 
Cetywayo's  from  40,000  to  60,000,  and  which 
the  British,  when  they  first  fought  them, 
found  so  formidable.  Long  before  the  Zulus 
had  learned  the  use  of  fire-arms,  which  they 
did  not  obtain  to  any  extent  till  after  1870, 
their  use  of  the  assegiii  or  javelin,  and  after- 
ward of  the  short,  stout,  stabbing  assegai, 
made  them  terrible  to  their  enemies.  Accord- 
ing to  Chaka^s  code,  every  male  must  be  a 
soldier;  before  all  else  the  people  must  be  a 
military  nation.  All  the  boys  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  were  fonned  into  regiments,  and  after 
a  year's  drilling  were  placed  in  military 
kraals,  were  incorpoi*ated  with  other  regi- 
ments, or  were  fonned  into  new  ones.  There 
were  two  royal  regiments,  each  having  its 
own  militaiy  ki*aal  or  headquarters,  and  the 
rest  of  the  aimy  made  several  regiments, 
some  of  them  numbering  thousands,  and,  in 
fiict,  constituting  army  corps.  Each  regiment 
with  a  corps  commander  was  dividetl  into 
wings,  and  each  wing,  with  its  commander, 
w:is  sulxlivided  into  companies  of  fifty,  with 
a  captain  and  sub-oflicers.  These  rpgiments 
repi'esented  all  ages,  from  old  men  to  mere 
boys.  The  mamed  men  shaved  the  centre 
of  the  heatl,  and  wore  a  ring  made  of  sedge, 
over  which  the  hair  was  plastei*ed  with  a 
glutinous  substance  derived  from  the  leaves 
of  the  mimosa  tree,  and  were  further  distin- 
guished by  white  or  parti-colored  shields. 
The  unmarried  men,  genenilly  formed  in 
regiments  by  themselves,  though  sometimes 
lliey  were  amalgamated  with  the  elders, 
woro  tJieir  hair  in  the  natural  way,  and  car- 
ried  black  shields.  The  names  of  some  of 
tliese  regiments  or  corps  originally  raised  by 
Chaka,  and  added  to  by  his  successors,  Din- 
^aan.  Panda,  and  Cetywavo,  are  sufHciently 
significant,  such  as  the  Nokenke,  which  in 
English  means  the  dividers,  Udhlam-bedhlu 
(ill-tempered),  Udhloko  (the  snake),  Um- 
bonami  (evil  seera),  Umxapu  (sprinklere), 
Umhlangii  (the  reeds),  Ngulubi  (pigs),  Udu- 
kuza  (wanderers),  Ngwekwe  (crooked  stick), 
Indluj'engwe  (leopaixl's  den),  Inkulut}'ane 
(sti*aight  lines),  Umcitu  (sharp -pointed), 
Usindandh-lovu  (weight  of  the  elephant), 
Amashutu  (loiterers),  Nkobamakosi  (bonders 
of  rings),  and  Bulamayo  (the  place  of  killing). 
A  few  regiments  were  known  from  the  local- 
ity of  their  militaiT  kraals,  such  as  the  Um- 
lambongwenya  (AlligJitor  River).  Different 
re^ments  wore  also  distinguished  by  what 
mio:ht  be  called  a  uniform,  such  as  their 
white,  black,  black  and  white,  and  spotted 
shields,  and  decorations  of  leopard  or  otter- 
skin  around  tlieir  heads,  monlkey-skin  ear- 
flapsv  white  cow-tails  hanging  down  from  the 
neck  on  the  chest  and  back,  black  and  white 
ostrich  plumes,  Kaffir  finch  and  blue  crane 
feathers.  The  officers  generally  wore  a  short 
Idlt  of  green  monkey-skin,  belted  around  the 
waist,  and  hanging  half-way  to  the  knees. 
Formerly  the  Zulus  were  only  armed  with 


the  throwing  assegais,  or  javelins,  which 
they  carried  to  the  field  in  a  bundle,  and 
when  they  were  expended,  the  fi^t  was  as 
good  as  over.  Chaka  devised  a  better  method, 
at  once  cunning  and  cruel.  He  brought  two 
of  his  regiments  together  in  a  fight,  arming 
one  with  the  throwing  assegai  and  the  other 
with  short  sharpened  sticks.  At  the  close  of 
the  contest,  which  was  brief,  it  was  found 
that  the  throwing  regiment  was  worsted, 
because  after  they  had  thrown  their  javelins, 
their  opponents  rushed  into  close  c^uarters, 
and  stabbed  them  right  and  left.  This  exper- 
iment was  sufficiently  satisfiictory  to  prompt 
Chaka  to  order  that,  in  future,  the  arm  of 
the  Zulu  soldier  should  be  the  short  stabbing 
assegai  in  his  right  hand,  with  the  shield  on 
the  left  arm.  Tnese  shields,  which  are  long 
and  \*ide  enough  to  cover  the  warrior,  are 
made  of  ox-hide  stretched  over  a  wooden 
fi*ame,  with  eye-holes  in  the  centre,  and  under 
such  protection  the  Zulu  fights  fearlessly  in 
the  open  field,  his  tough  shield  resisting  the 
iavelms  of  other  native  tribes,  and  enabling 
him  to  come  to  close  (^^uaiters  with  his  stab- 
bing assegai.  In  their  later  contests  with 
the  whites,  some  of  the  Zulus  had  secured 
and  had  learned  to  use  fire-ai*ms,  which  they 
had  in  great  variety,  from  the  old-fashioned 
fiint-lock  musket,  to  the  latest  patterns  of 
breech-loading  and  repeating  rifies. 

On  their  expeditions,  Chaka's  armies  were 
little  cumbered  by  commissariat  or  other 
stores.  He  conquereil  the  surrounding  tribes 
one  by  one ;  his  marches  were  for  short  dis- 
tances, and  three  or  four  days'  subsistence,  in 
the  shape  of  maize  or  millet,  could  be  earned 
by,  and  sufficeil  for,  eveiy  warrior.  For 
longer  expeditions,  cattle  were  driven  by 
boys  in  the  rear,  and  Chaka  depended  largely 
on  his  enemies  for  such  supplies,  cattle- 
stealing  being  the  primary  object  of  many  of 
his  rai<fe,  and  enormous  herds  were  captured 
and  driven  home.  His  wairiors  almost  always 
were  successful.  They  went  into  the  field, 
each  man  with  three  or  four  assegais  to  be 
thrown  from  the  distance,  and  then  with  their 
horrible  war-cry  they  rushed  in  to  stab  the 
foe  at  close  quaitere.  The  warfare  with  the 
Zulus  was  literally  "victory  or  death,"  for 
whether  they  fought  bravely  or  against  great 
odds,  if  tfiey  were  beaten  and  manag^  to 
come  out  alive,  they  were  doomed  to  speedy 
punishment,  and  the  penalty  for  defeat  was 
dea^.  Chaka  slaughtered  whole  regiments 
because  they  were  unsuccessful  in  battle,  and 
if  his  vengeance  was  not  then  sated,  he  mur- 
dered their  wives  and  families.  This  terrible 
tyi'ant  was  even  known  to  have  killed  the  rel- 
atives and  friends  of  his  defeated  warriors  for 
attempting  to  remove  their  bodies  from  the 
battlefield  to  bury  them.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  men  going  into  battle  with  such  disci- 
pline and  under  such  conditions,  should  gen- 
erally be  invincible.  The  efficiency  of  the 
army  was  immensely  increased  by  making 
the  men  charge  in  columns,  with  the  rear 
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ranks  always 'ready  to  msh  over  those  who 
fell  in  front,  and  every  one  who  fell  back  or 
retreated  was  punished  with  death.  With 
their  almost  invariable  success  in  their  con- 
tests with  their  native  neighbors,  the  Zulus 
had  good  reason  for  full  faith  in  their  hand- 
to-hand  warfai-e.  Long  before  Cetywayo's 
forces  came  in  contact  with  tlie  British  in  the 
field,  two  Zulu  captains,  on  a  visit  to  Cane 
Town,  were  invited  to  witness  a  review  of^  a 
regiment  of  Highlanders  on  the  parade 
gi*ound.  When  these  uncivilized  waniors 
were  asked  what  they  could  do  against  such 
thoroughly  drilled  and  well-armed  soldiers, 
tliey  smiled  si^ticantly,  almost  contempt- 
uously, and  said  they  should  get  them  into 
difficult  ground,  draw  their  lu*e,  then  msh  in 
upon  them  from  both  sides  with  Uieir  shields 
and  assegais,  and  st^ib  every  man  before  he 
could  again  load  his  musket.  And  years 
-  afterward  this  actual  method  was  brought  to 
boar,  to  the  rout  and  almost  anniliilation  of  a 
British  regiment. 

Witli  all  tlieir  boldness  in  open  field  fights, 
and  their  immense  charging  columns,  their 
wild  war-songs,  and  i-attling  speara  which 
made  them  so  formidable  to  tlieir  native 
enemies,  contact  with  civilized  foes  ttuight 
tlie  Zulus  new  tactics,  and  they  became  skilled 
in  ambusc:ules  and  feints.  One  of  their 
commonest  decoys  was  to  leave  cattle  in 
apparently  exposed  places,  with  an  evidently 
insufficient  guanl.  This  bait  often  drew 
down  the  foe  upon  a  gi'esit  body  of  men  in 
ambush,  and  sometimes  small  detached  bands 
of  Zulus  drew  Uie  enemy  within  the  attack 
of  a  similar  ambush.  Tt\e  Boers  were  tlie 
first  to  successfully  prevent  the  Zulus  from 
tlieir  favorite  and  most  effective  fighting  at 
close  quaiters,  by  forming  their  wagon  ti'ains 
into  a  hollow  square,  and  foilifying  the  out- 
side witli  bmshwood  and  tliom  bushes.  Inside 
they  assembled  themselves  and  their  cattle, 
and,  through  loopholes  in  tlieir  temponiiy 
stockade  fu'ed  at  lon^  I'ange  upon  the  m:vsses 
of  advancing  Zulus,  till  this  decidedly  unequal 
warfare  drove  them  from  the  field.  But  even 
here  the  cunning  Zulus  have  sometimes  out- 
witteil  the  Boers,  by  introducing  inside  of  a 
camp  at  night,  scouts,  who  s}X!ai*ed  the  cattle, 
fi-ightening  them  into  a  stamjiede,  and  during 
the  excitement  and  confusion  tlie  massed 
warriors  outside  attacked  the  camp,  or  rushed 
in  at  the  openings  in  the  stockade  where  the 
cattle  had  broken  thi'ough.  The  Griquas 
have  also  effectively  opposed  the  clof o-fight, 
liand-to-hand  tzictics  of  tlie  Zulus,  by  engag- 
ing tliem  on  horseback.  In  this  way  they 
could  fire  repeatedly  into  tlie  advancing 
masses  of  Zulus,  and  if  necessary  retreat 
rapidly,  picking  off  the  pursuing  enemy  with 
their  riiles,  and  preventing  them  from  ever 
coming  in  close  contact. 

It  should  be  mentioned  hero  that  cattle- 
stealing  wiis  the  beginning  of  the  border 
warfare  between  the  Boers,  and  afterward 
the  British,  and  the  Zulus.   Among  the  Zulua* 


cattle  are  the  only  circnlating  meiliimuAe 
only  evidences  of  wealtJi,  the  only  means  bj 
which  a  man  may  purchase  one  or  manv 
wives.  Even  in  the  lorced  marriages  in  the 
regiments,  whei-e  a  woman  is  made  to  marry 
a  man  whom  she  does  not  want  or  like,  the 
stipulated  nmnber  of  cattle  must  pass  from 
the  husband  to  the  father  or  brotliers  of  tht: 
unwilling  bride.  This  is  the  universal  bw 
in  Zululand,  and  the  **  ukulobohi,^^  or  wife 
purchase-price,  is  fixed  at  so  many  head  of 
cattle,  according  to  the  i*ank  of  die  woman's 
parents.  Hence  the  pi'omi)ting  and  induce- 
ment for  fre(|uent  cattle-niids  u]x>n  surround- 
ing native  tnbes  and  upon  w^hite  settlements. 
A  Zulu,  when  he  is  allowed  to  marry,  mAy 
have  as  many  women  as  he  can  purchase, 
and  the  more  cattle  he  lias,  the  more  wives 
he  can  add  to  his  hai*em.  Zulu  law  nuikes 
cattle  the  means  by  which  the  native  estab- 
lishes himself  in  life,  and  so  plunder  is  offered 
as  a  premium.  The  fu'st  cause  of  the  British- 
Kaffir  war  was  to  repel  the  invasions  of  catde- 
tliieves.  It  must  be  noted,  too,  that  some  of 
the  British  and  Dutch  innxids  uiwn  Zululand 
liave  been  nothing  more  nor  h^s  than  cattle- 
stealing  raids.  But  this,  pcTliiips,  was  con- 
siderca  permissible,  as  depriving  the  natives 
of  a  principjil  means  of  subsistence,  and,  in  a 
measure,  pi-eventing  tliem  from  making  war. 
For  many  years,  however,  the  forces  of  the 
colonists  nan  enough  to  do  to  i*ecover  their 
oWn  cattle.  In  1818,  a  British  regiment  re- 
covered two  tliousand  head  of  cattle  from  .1 
single  tribe.  For  five  yeai-s,  from  1823  to 
1828,  four  ti^oops  of  cavalry  and  four  of 
infantry  wei*e  constantly  employed  in  driving 
Kaffirs  from  the  frontier,  and  in  ii^covering 
stolen  cattle.  From  1828  up  to  1840,  the 
Cape  mounted  rifiemen  succeed e<l  in  recap- 
tunn^  more  tlian  six  thousiind  head  of  cattle 
and  four  hundred  hoi'ses,  which  h:ul  been 
stolon  from  the  colonists.  For  a  long  while 
there  was  a  standing  government  rewiutl  of 
five  rix-dollare  for  the  capture  of  every  tres- 
Diissing  Kaffir,  and  of  one  rix-dollar  for  evenr 
head  of  cattle  retaken. 

Contact  and  collision  with  tlieir  civilized 
neighboi*s  soon  taught  the  cunning  natives 
new  modes  of  warfare,  and  the  moilem  Zulus 
have  immensely  improved  upon  Cli:ika's  tac- 
tics.   Dr.  John  W.  Colenso  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Natal  as  long  ago  as  1853,  and  one 
of  his  earliest  efforts  was  an  endeiivor  to  en- 
list the  interest  of  Chief  Pakade  in  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Lord^s  Prayer  in  the  Zulu  lan- 
guage.  "  Yes !  yes ! "  exclaimed  the  impatient 
chief;  **  tliat  is  all  very  good,  b'.it  how  do  yoa 
make    gunpowder?^'    But   the  Zulus,  :uid. 
indeed,  all  the  Kaffir  tribes,  have  had  arms 
and  ammunition  of  Uie  best  kind,  especially 
since  the  discovery  of  the  diamond  fields  in 
West  Griqua  Land,  in  1870.    While  it  has 
been  found  impossible,  in  long  years  of  effort 
to  lure  the  natives  to  industrial  habits  by  the 
offer  of  wages,  or  what  money  will  buy  in  the 
way  of  comforts  and  oonvenicnces,  such  9& 
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clothing,  household  famitnre  and  utensils, 
tools,  and  while  even  ornaments  and  trinkets, 
so  acceptable  to  savages,  were  disdainfully 
rejectea,  thousands  of  yoim^  Zulus  and  other 
Kaffirs,  many  of  them  walkin^^  hundreds  of 
miles,  flocked  to  the  diamond  nelds.  But  not 
to  dig  diamonds.  They  worked  for  a  few 
weeks  at  high  wages,  and  only  long  enough 
to  gain  suflicient  to  purchase  tne  long-desired 
musket  or  rifle,  which  would  make  its  pos- 
sessor the  sui>erior  of  a  native  enemy,  and 
the  equal  of  a  white  one.  Of  course  this 
sreedy  eagerness  was  readily  catered  for  by 
uie  colonial  merchants.  Whole  shiploads  of 
muskets  and  rifles  and  ammunition  were  im- 
ported, and  sent  fix)m  Cape  Colony  to  the 
diamond  flelds,  where  warehouses  were  filled 
with  arms  to  sell  to  the  native  diggers.  They 
were  also  introduced  freely  through  Natal, 
and  by  way  of  the  Portuguese  port  of  Dela- 
ffoa  Bay,  and  immense  quantities  were  sent 
mto  the  interior,  so  that  in  ten  years,  up  to 
1880,  it  is  believed  that  not  less  than  half  a 
million  of  these  Em'opean  arms  were  distrib- 
uted amon^  the  natives.  Captain  Thomas  J. 
Lucas,  of  U)e  Cape  Monntea  Rifles,  writing 
in  1879,  says  that  this  wholesale  introduction 
of  arms  is  a  most  pernicious  cause  of  endless 
dan^rs  to  all  the  states  and  provinces  of 
South  Africa;  that  within  le^  than  ten  years 
it  has  revolutionized  the  ideas  and  feelinj^ 
of  all  the  native  races ;  it  has  undeimined  the 
political  influence  of  the  elder  chiefs,  who 
were  disposed  to  remain  in  orderly  subjection 


to  the  British  government ;  it  broke  a  peace 
of  long  continuance,  both  in  the  Ti-ans-Kei 
and  on  the  Tugela  frontier ;  and  all  round 
the  colonial  borders  a  formidable  stirring  and 
heaving  of  warlike  ambition  was  prompted 
by  the  owning  and  handling  of  guns. 

The  Natal  government  at  once  be^n  to 
lay  a  tax  upon  arms  imported,  but  it  was 
more  for  the  sake  of  revenue  than  to  stop 
importation,  and  thousands  of  guns  were 
smuggled  in  on  the  east  coast.  In  1872, 
orders  were  sent  to  the  magistrates  in  the 
native  districts  that  all  guns  should  be  regis- 
tered, and  the  owners  must  take  out  a  license. 
That  this  was  a  farce,  was  proved  by  the  fact 
that  in  three  years,  among  eight  populous 
tribes  living  in  15,0()0  huts,  only  twenty  guns 
were  registered.  Of  course,  there  is  no  reg- 
ister of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  guns 
and  rifles  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  beyond 
the  borders,  the  most  dangerous  owners  and 
users  of  these  weapons.  And  the  uncivilized 
and  unconquered  Basutos  have  learned  to 
make  their  own  gunpowder,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  teach  the  art  to  tribes  with  whom  they 
form  alliances  in  war.  The  importers  and 
smugglers,  who  made  an  enormous  pix>flt  by 
placmg  these  arms  among  the  natives,  were 
wont  to  excuse  themselves  by  saying  that  the 
Kaffirs  did  not  know  how  to  use  them,  and 
would  waste  and  spoil  their  caiiridges  and 

funpowder.    The  short  but  sharp  English- 
ulu  war  in  1879,  especially  at  the  outset, 
told  a  different  story. 
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In  1828,  when  the  Zulu  army  returned  from 
the  iinfortimate  expedition  against  the  Uso- 
8hen<;^ane,  they  found  the  kingdom  in  confu- 
sion, their  monarch  murdei*ed,  and  liis  brother 
Dingaan,  one  of  the  assassins,  had  tempora- 
rily lied.  According  to  tlie  story  told  by 
Cetywayo  after  his  captm^e  in  1879,  as  re- 
poitcd  by  Captain  J.  Ruscombe  Poole,  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  who  had  cliarge  of  the  cnp- 
tive  Cetywayo  at  Cape  Town,  the  Zulu  army 
called  on  Panda,  Cetywayo's  father,  to  bo 
king.  But  he  refus en.  **  Why  should  I  be 
king?  "  he  asked ;  **  I  did  not  kill  my  brother. 
I  don't  want  to  be  king.  Let  Dingaan  who 
killed  Chaka  be  king."  Meanwhile  Dingaan 
came  back,  and  in  a  quari'el  with  his  brother 
Umhlangane  for  the  succession,  slew  him, 
and  wad  thereu]X)n  invested  with  the  title 
and  authority  of  Kin^  of  the  Zulus.  He  began 
his  reign  by  murdenng  all  his  other  bi'othcra, 
excepting  tanda,  whom  he  considei*ed  harm- 
less ;  and  he  also  killed  about  eighty  of  the 
principjil  chiefs  and  their  immediate  friends, 
with  Jul  their  wives  and  childi'en. 

King  Dingaan  differed  fi*om  his  brother 
Chaka.  in  Uiat  he  had  neiUier  the  desire  nor 
the  military  ability  to  make  foreign  conquests. 
His  rei^,  from  1828  to  1840,  was  mainly 
distinguished  by  his  terrible  and  tyrannicjvl 
domestic  government,  which  di*ove  thousands 
of  his  subjects  to  fly  for  freedom  and  protec- 
tion to  the  Natal  territoiy,  where  the  British 
established  Uie  east  coast  settlement  of  Dur- 
ban, in  18«3o.  As  the  Zidus  in  time  of  peace 
are  a  pastoral  i)opulation,  whoee  sole  wealth 
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is  in  cattle  that  can  be  driven  from  place  to 
place,  with  but  few  simple  utensils  to  cany, 
and  who  can  erect  huts  whei-ever  §;ood  grai- 
ing-land  and  water  offer,  their  migration  is 
easy.  With  the  thousands  that  fleafrom  the 
cruel  laws  and  merciless  punishments  of 
Dingaan,  were  gathered  in  the  remnants  of 
many  tribes  dispersed  by  the  wars  of  Chaka, 
so  tiiat  in  1878  the  population  of  Natal  com- 
prised nearly  320,000  Africans,  to  less  than 
23,000  whites,  and  13,000  Indian  coolies,  the 
latter  emploved  in  raising  sugar  on  the  low- 
lying  strip  oi  territory  on  uie  sea-shore,  which 
has  a  semi-tropical  climate.  At  first,  the 
British  authorities  attempted  to  arrange  fir 
the  retm*n  of  the  fugitives  to  their  homes, 
Dingaan  agreeing  to  receive  and  not  mxM 
them;  but  he  stipulated  also  for  the  retoni 
of  any  future  deserters  from  his  kingdom. 
But  it  was  soon  found  out  that  those  who 
were  sent  back  had  their  brains  knocked  out 
with  clubs,  or  were  impaled  alive,  or  weie 
shut  up  and  starved  to  death,  and  the  com* 
pact  ended. 

As  Dingaan  made  no  con<}aestB  and  loA 
no  difficulties  of  importance  witli  surroanding 
tribes,  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  consolidxtt 
his  domestic  government,  which  was  sdU 
further  perfected  by  his  successors,  till  as  ft 
quiet  despotism,  euectnallv  suppressing  ftB 
internal  disaffection,  it  has  excited  the 
surprise,  not  to  say  admiration,  of  the  nu*- 
sionaries  and  other  foreigners  who  hare  pene- 
trated that  countiT.  He  preserved  the  mili- 
tary service  estabushed  by  ChaLka^  making  ^ 
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compnisory  npon  all  males,  pcnnitting  none 
to  marry  witiiout  Ills  express  sanction,  con- 
ferring tins  privilege  upon  whole  regiments 
of  men  past  middle  lige  at  once,  Uuis  leaving 
great  numl>ei's  of  young,  unmarried  warriora 
in  communities,  under  the  command  of  Indu- 
nas  or  other  chiefs,  who  were  compelled  to 
maintain  them.  The  government  of  the 
kingilom  w;is  so  subdivided,  Uiat  eveiy 
valley  and  mountain  hiul  a  responsible  ruler 
who  Wiis  subjei^t  to  an  Induna,  or  j)rovincial 
cliief,  who  W}is  a  conmiander  of  his  own 
vassals  in  time  of  war,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  kin^^s  (touncil.  Eveiy  knial,  or  village, 
1i:m1  its  head  man  who  dispensed  l(x;al  justice, 
while  tlic  chiefs  presided  in  civil  and  crim- 
inal cases.  As  the  Zulus  arc  fond  of  litiga- 
tion and  delight  in  disputations,  cases  are 
common  enough,  and,  by  tnivellei-s^  accounts, 
are  conducteiT  in  a  U>lei*abl3'  uniform  but 
somewliat  tumultuous  manner.  Thus,  when 
tlie  chief,  who  acts  as  judge,  has  sexited  him- 
^  self  in  tlie  centi'e  of  the  knuil,  the  plaintitf 
and  defendant,  with  their  fiiencls  and  follow- 
ers, appear  on  opposite  sides  of  the  knial,  and 
while  at  a  distance,  one  side  begins  to  shout, 
**I  complain."  Their  opponents  ciy  out  in 
an  equally  loud  voice,  and  all  together,  "Thou 
complainest  ?    Agiiinst  whom  dost  tliou  com- 

eain?  "  Then  <h"awing  nearer  to  tlie  judge, 
>th  sides  make  complaints  and  rojomders, 
tlie  assembled  people  tiike  sides,  add  their 
voices,  interi)ose  their  opinions,  and  the 
strongest  side  viitually  rendei*s  a  popular 
verdict  in  tlie  case.  During  all  this  tumult 
the  Induna,  or  judge,  is  pissivc,  and  appar- 
ently insensible  to  wluit  is  going  on  ni'ound 
lilni.  At  last  he  retires  to  the  seclusion  of 
his  own  house  where  he  meditates,  consulting 
the  oracles  supixxsed  to  be  supplied  by  the 
spirits  of  his  ancestors  which  have  entered 
into  tlie  bodies  of  s<n*pents,  and  for  this  reason 
the  local  judge,  and  even  the  king,  weai-s 
mystic  spells  of  snake-skins  on  his  head  and 
breast  while  he  is  dispensing  justice.  After 
a  long  and  profound  meditation,  the  judge 
comes  forth  and  gives  sent^ince  or  judginent, 
wliich  genenilly  corresimnds  with  the  major- 
ity, as  mdicated  by  the  popular  clamor  during 
the  hearing  of  tlie  cise. 

As  in  other  uncivilized  nations  where  fight- 
ing is  considered  the  chief  business  of  tlie 
males,  the  Zulu  men  will  do  no  work,  except 
to  build  houses  and  huts,  fence  in  tlie  knuils, 
and  make  their  weapons.  Very  few,  e^'en  of 
the  younger  men,  will  work  in  tlie  fields  to 
scnr,  caltivate,  or  gatlier  crops,  and  none  of 
them  will  weave  mats  or  grind  corn,  wliich 
they  consider  women^s  work.  But  the  nitm 
milk  cows  as  a  diversion,  sucking  the  uddei-s, 
and  discharging  the  milk  from  their  nioutlts 
into  the  nail.  The  maiTie<l  women  are  toler- 
ably well  treated,  and  the  law  comixjls  the 
Znla  hnsband  to  provide  a  sepamte  hut  for 
each  one  of  liis  wives.  But  howcvisr  kindly 
treated,  they  are  slaves.  The  man  looks  upon 
his  wives  mainly  as  a   means  of  rearing 
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daughters  whom  he  can  sell  for  cattle,  and  so 
as  lon^  as  he  lives  and  ^rows  rich  in  cattle, 
he  adds  fresh  wives  to  his  household.  A  man 
with  less  than  four  wives  is  considered  of 
little  consequence  among  the  Zulus.  Women 
who  refuse  to  marry  as  tlie  king  commands, 
especially  if  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  lovo 
with  young  men  who  are  not  yet  permitted 
to  man*y,  ai*e  put  to  deatli,  and  the  laws 
equally  severe  tor  offences  against  chastity, 
in  either  sex,  mamed  or  unniaiTied,  are  sum- 
marily enforcetl.  To  escai)e  from  the  merci- 
less law  of  enforced  maniage,  and  the  genenil 
Krovention  of  maniage  till  middle  age,  has 
een  a  princi{>al  means  of  foiving  native  mi- 
gration to  Uie  neighboring  civilized  colonies. 
AH  ti'avellei's  agi*ee  tliiit  the  Zulus  are  a 
superior  race,  intermciliate  between  the  negro 
and  a  higher  type,  with  nioro  regular  feat- 
ures, brown  leather  tliim  black  complexion, 
but  with  woolly  hair.  Genemlly  tliey  are 
tall  and  gi-siceful,  imd  for  their  liabits,  Living- 
stone Uiought  them  remarkable  for  their 
honesty  and  hospitJility,  with  good  intellect- 
ual attainments,  cheerful  and  social,  and  tlie 
mjiss  of  tlie  i)eople,  ho  believed,  were  **  not 
addicteil  to  great  vices."  In  mannei*s  an<l 
language  tliey  are  similar  to  other  KalUr 
tribes,  but  Bishop  Colenso  detecteil  in  the 
Zulu  tongue  a  remarkable  refinement  in  its 
precision  of  grammatical  forms,  the  facility 
atibrded  for  compound  wonls,  and  the  expres- 
sive significance  he  found  in  use  among 
them,  and  which  they  natunvlly  prefen-ed  tu 
those  which  the  missionaries  %ittem))ted  to 
introduce.  Thus  they  call  the  Suprc^iue  Deity 
"  Umkulunkulu,"  the  Great-great  One,  or- 
the  Infinite;  and  after  they  became  acqiviint- 
ed  wiUi  Colenso  and  his  mission,  called  him. 
"Sobantu,"  or  Father  of  the  People^,  and*, 
sometimes  **  Sokulukela,"  or  Father  of  tlie 
Great  Kaising-up,  refemng  to  the  Chiistian. 
doctrine  of  tlie  Resurrection.  Among  them-- 
selves,  ever}'  person  of  distinction  has  a  de- 
scriptive name,  and  the  language  aboimds  in: 
figurative  epithets.  They  have  no  liteniture, . 
even  onil,  no  traditions  of  tlieir  gods  and. 
ancient  heroes,  and  are  incaptble  of  express- 
ing dates.  Hence  their  veiy  vague  history 
before  the  time  of  Cluika  and  tlieir  contact 
with  the  whites.  Their  few  religious  obsen-- 
ances  are  similar  to  those  of  otiier  African 
tribes.  Tliey  :ulore  "  I-tongo,"  the  Supreme 
Ix)rtl,  Father  and  Master  of  the  human  mce, 
who  once  li\U3i1  on  the  eartli,  and  whom  they 
believe  to  be  their  common  ancestor.  Ilie 
spirits  of  deceaseil  monarclis  and  henies, 
especially  of  the  conqueror  and  warrioi* 
Chak:i,  the  founder  of  tlie  Zulu  kingdom,  lU'e 
deified,  and  lions  and  elepliants,  as  foi*mi<lable 
powers  among  inferior  creatures,  are  wor- 
shi[)pe<l.  They  have  no  temples,  nor  any 
public  religioiLs  s(n*vices  excepting  the  solein- 
nities  for  ceiloin  seasons  of  the  year,  when 
the  king  officiates  as  high-priest.  M  idsummer 
<lay  falls  on  January  1st,  and  then  is  cele- 
brated the  mitional  festival  of  U-kwechwann,  a 
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harvest  thanksgivinff  for  the  ripened  maize. 
The  kin^  i*eviews  his  troops,  and  permits 
some  re^ments  to  many ;  then  he  perfoiTOS 
certain  acts  supposed  to  propitiate  his  ances- 
tors' deified  spirits,  which  are  always  present, 
unseen  in  tlie  air,  or  visible  in  the  forms  of 
living  serj>ents.  Then  a  bull  Ls  sacrificed  by 
young  men.  who  must  capture  and  kill  him 
with  their  hands,  using  no  weapon,  and  they 
are  supposed  to  overcome  and  strangle  liim. 
The  whole  winds  up  by  the  kind's  crushing  a 
calabash  or  gourd,  which  signifies  that  the 
old  year  is  ended  and  the  new  year  is  begun. 
The  essentially  military  character  of  tlie 
nation  is  maintained  and  stimulated  by  pa- 
rades of  all  the  regiments  at  every  festival, 
when  they  are  reviewed  by  the  cniefs,  who 
applaud  tlicm  as  thej^go  through  their  exer- 
cises and  manceuvi'es.  Everyfliing  is  done 
to  keep  the  army  in  a  perfect  condition,  in 
respect  of  training  and  efficiency. 

This  remarkable  race  which  Chaka  consol- 
idated into  a  kingilom,  and  made  a  terror  to 
tlie  sun'ounding  tribes,  Din^ian,  his  suc- 
cessor, despotically  ruled  till  he  came  in 
collision  with  the  colonists.  The  first  conflict 
between  the  Europeans  and  the  Zulus  was 
Dingaaii's  difliculty  witli  the  Dutch  Boers. 
Tn  1837,  a  party  of  Dutch  Boers  under  the 
lead  of  Peter  Retief,  emigrated  from  Cape 
•'Colony  into  the  Transvaal,  where  they  were 
met  by  the  rebel  Zulu  chief,  Mosilikatze,  who 
with  his  tribe,  the  Metabele,  had  seceded 
from  Chaka.  He  stole  tlieir  cattle  and  drove 
the  Dutch  down  into  the  Natal  territory, 
where,  in  1838,  they  asked  Dingaan  for  a 
grant  of  land,  promising  their  alliance  in 
:  return.  Peter  Retief  and  his  comixinions 
went  to  Dingaan^s  court  at  Umgun^indhlovi 
(**  The  place  of  the  trumpeting  of  the  ele- 
phant," or  where  the  terrible  voice  of  royalty 
sounded),  and  represented  not  only  their  own 
suflferings,  but  aeclared  that  the  rebels  had 
in  their  possession  many  cattle  stolen  from 
the  Zulus.  This  interested  Dingaan,  who 
made  the  Dutch  promise  to  recover  the  stolen 
cattle,  which  they  did.  by  capturing  a  Man- 
tatee  chief  who  had  also  committed  depreda- 
tions upon  Zululand,  and  keeping  him  prisoner 
till  certain  cattle  were  delivered. 

Then  Peter  Retief,  with  seventy  well-armed 
and  mounted  Dutch  Boers,  and  thirty  Hotten- 
tot servants,  made  another  visit  to  Umgun- 
gundhlovi  to  get  the  promised  grant  of  Natjvl 
lands.  Dingaan  received  them  with  great 
civility  and  ceremony,  paraded  his  army, 
and  professed  himself  reatiy  to  grant  to  tlie 
Dutch  settlers  all  the  land  between  tlie  Tugela 
and  the  Umzimvubu,  in  Kaffraria.  which  is 
the  present  British  province  of  Natal.  But 
he  wanted  to  give  tlie  Dutch  a  farewell  enter- 
tainment, and  so  on  the  last  day,  February  6. 
1838,  the  Boers  were  admitted  to  the  royal 
kraal,  leaving  their  gnns  v^th  their  horses 
outside,  in  charge  of  the  Hottentots.  Here 
they  were  entertained  wHh  a  war-dance  by 
Zulu  soldiers,  who  bnmdlgWl  tlieir  weapons, 


and  drew  closer  and  closer  aronnd  ^e  nnsni- 
pecting  Boers,  till  at  a  si^al  from  Dingaan. 
the  whole  seventy  were  seized  and  their  brains 
were  knocked  out  with  clubs.  That  was  the 
end  of  Peter  Retief  and  his  comrades,  and 
also  of  their  negotiations  for  Natal  laiufe. 
Then  Dingaan  sent  out  his  army,  and  de- 
stroyed every  Dutch  settlement  or  encamp- 
ment on  the  banks  of  Bushman^s  River,  aod 
slaughtered  men,  women,  and  ciiildren  to  the 
numher  of  366  Europeans  and  250  of  their 
native  servants.  He  boasted  that  he  had 
exterminated  the  foreigners  in  his  kingdom 
south  of  the  Tugela;  out  a  few  Dutchmen 
survived  in  Natal,  and  they  were  i*einforced 
by  Boers  from  Orange  River.  These  made 
up  a  company  of  400  mountod  men,  who 
penetrated  Zululand,  attacked  Dingaan^s  cap- 
ital, and  were  disastrously  repulsed.  Next, 
a  party  of  twenty  Englishmen,  with  a  follow- 
ing of  Hottentots  and  natives,  made  a  raid 
to  carry  off  Zulu  cattle,  and  were  beaten,  only 
four  or  five  Englishmen  escaping.  In  retal- 
iation, Dingaan  crossed  the  lower  Tugela  into 
the  Natal  territory,  laid  waste  tlie  planted 
lands,  and  destroyeil  every  hut  and  house  m 
the  settlements ;  but  most  of  the  inhabitants 
escaped  to  the  Cape.  At  the  latter  end  of 
the  year,  the  arrival  of  a  small  force  of  Brit- 
ish troops  secured  tlie  safety  of  the  port  of 
Natal. 

In  1839,  the  Boers,  under  the  leadership  of 
Andries  Pretorius,  resumed  the  war  with  the 
Zulus  for  the  possession  of  Natal.  Mean- 
while, DiujSfaiin^s  brother,  Pamda,  had  distin- 
giiished  himself  as  a  leader  in  battle,  and 
Dingaan  became  jealous  of  him.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  treason  in  tlie  Zulu  king- 
dom, which  gave  the  Dutch  a  powerful  ally. 
At  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  Panda,  with 
4,000  Zulu  waiTiors,  deserted  and  went  over 
to  the  Boers,  Ciirrying  tlieir  wives  and  cattle 
with  tliem.  Cetywayo  was  with  his  father, 
and  was  shown  to  the  Boers  as  Pandas 
"chief"  son.  With  this  greatly  increased 
force  the  Dutch  invaded  Zululand,  and  drove 
Din^m  with  his  diminished  army  beyond 
the  Bomba  mountains.  In  Febmai-v,  1840, 
he  was  defeated,  his  power  and  his  army 
destroyed,  and  Cetywayo  says  he  was  **  killeil 
by  the  Swazies,"  but  other  iiccounts  say  that 
he  was  caught  and  muixiored  by  partisans  of 
Panda,  who  was  immediatelv  prociainieil  king 
bv  Pretorius  on  behalf  of  tfio  Dutch  author- 
ities. 

This  was  in  accordance  with  a  previoia 
bargain  that  when  Dingaan  was  defeated  anii 
put  out  of  the  way.  Panda  should  beoMne 
king  of  Zululand.  conditional  upon  his  contin- 
uing a  faithful  ally  of  the  Dutch.  He  also 
gave  the  whole  of  Natal  to  the  Dutch,  and 
paid  a  large  tribute  in  cattle.  But  the  Dutch 
were  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  tlie  posses- 
sion of  Natal.  The  Britisli,  with  a  force  of 
500  men,  tried  to  Uike  away  the  territory  in 
1842,  but  were  temporarily  unsucoeesftil; 
but  in  the  following  year,  after  a  procbunatictt 
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to  Boers  and  other  colonists,  forbidding  ag- 
gressions upon  the  natives,  abolishing  slavery, 
securing  lands  and  property  to  settlers,  and 
IMK>mising  eq^ual  justice  to  whites  and  blacks, 
and  to  Knghshmen  and  Dutchmen,  on  May 
12,  1843,  Natal  was  peacefully  and  finally 
declared  to  be  a  British  colony. 

Cetywayo  says  that  tlie  Zulus  were  very 
glad  to  see  the  English  take  Natal  fi'om  the 
Boers,  for  Panda  feared  that  the  Dutch  would 
torn  a^nst  him,  or  would  make  further 
demands  in  the  way  of  territory  and  cattle. 
Panda  was  a  man  of  peace,  and,  according 
to  Sir  Tlieophilus  Shepstone,  his  domestic 
reign  was  "  incomparal)ly  milder  and  more 
merciful "  than  thuit  of  Dingrnm.  King  Panda 
(or  Mpananda,  **  the  Root ")  kept  up  Uie  Zulu 
army,  but  never  once,  during  his  long  reign 
of  nearly  thirty-tliree   yeai*s,  turned    them 

Xinst  tlio  colonists.  As  for  tlio  Dutch  Boers, 
>  helped  to  put  him  on  his  throne,  he 
always  expressed  "feelings  of  grateful  at- 
tachment and  loyalty,^^  and  his  course  was 
so  pa(Mfic  that  the  British  colonists  were  con- 
tent to  let  liim  alone.  But  he  was  indolent 
as  well  as  |)caceful,  and  as  he  grew  old  he 
became  so  f:it  thiit  he  could  move  about  only 
in  a  wagon,  into  wliich  six  strong  men  were 
required  to  lift  him.  He  had  many  wives, 
and  numerous  sons  whom  he  permitted  to 
live.  Indeed,  Captain  Lucas,  in  his  account 
of  the  Zulus,  quite  discredits  the  stories  that 
Zulu  kinsjs  killed  their  offspring,  and  thus 
cut  olF  tiieir  own  flesh  and  blood  from  tlie 
hereditary  succession,  thus  leaving  the  throne 
open  to  tlieir  brothers,  and  ho  thinks  it  more 
likely  that  all  Chaka^s  sons  were  killed  by 
crtler  of  their  imcle  Dingaan,  and  that  Din- 
gaan's  clilldren  perished  at  the  hands  of 
partisans  of  their  uncle  Panda. 

While  Panda  kept  peace  with  his  neigh- 
bors, native  and  European,  two  of  his  sons, 
in  tlieir  rivalry  for  the  looked-for  inheritance 
of  the  ro^'al  power,  brought  about  a  short  but 
severe  civil  war.  These  two  were  Cetywayo 
and  liis  young(T  brother,  Umbulazi,  each  of 
whom  had  a  separate  establishment  and  a 
great  number  of  military  retainers,  who  were 
Siiid  to  **  live  under  the  tiger's  tail,"  that  is, 
tlicy  were  subordinate  to  the  king,  whose 
own  regiments  were  "under  the  tiger's  hcuid." 
Cetywayo  says  that  the  beginning  of  the 
difficulty  was  at  one  of  the  festivals,  when 
UmbuLazi  qiiarrelled  with  him  because  their 
fether.  Panda,  gave  to  Cetywayo's  retainers 
skins  and  feathei's,  with  which  they  might 
dress  and  decorate  for  a  certsiin  dance.  It  is 
said  that  though  Cetywayo  had  long  before 
been  proclaimed  the  "chief  son,  Umbulazi 
was  reallv  the  favorite  of  his  father,  on 
account  of  his  gentle  disjwsition.  C(;ty wayo 
was  warlike,  and  was  sun-oiinded  by  young 
men  who  were  eager  to  revive  the  military 
glories  of  Chaka's  reign.  The  occasion  came, 
and  civil  war  broke  out  between  the  factions 
of  the  two  princes.  It  came  to  an  end  in 
1856,  in  a  battle  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Tugela, 


when  Umbulazi  lost  three  thousand  of  his 
men  and  his  own  life  also.  That  removed 
the  only  rivalry  to  Cetywayo's  succession  to 
the  throne.  Two  of  Umbulazi's  sons  and 
some  of  his  brothers,  who  were  on  his  side, 
escaped  into  Natal,  and  thereafler  there  was 
a  general  assembly  of  the  Zulu  Indunas  and 
chiefs,  who  proclaimed  Cetywayo  the  heir- 
apparent.  Tne  Rev.  Lewis  Grout,  an  Amer- 
ican missionary  then  resident  in  Zuluh<yid, 
says  that  tliis  assembly  further  ordained  that 
Cetywayo  should,  through  Masipula,  the  Zulu 
prime  minister,  exercise  a  regency  till  his 
father's  death,  and  should  then  become  king. 
On  tlie  other  hand.  Sir  Theopliilus  Shepstone 
claims  that  he  visited  Panda's  court  at  Nod- 
wengu  in  1861,  pereuaded  the  king  to  make 
his  will  and  proclaim  Cetywavo  his  heir, 
ttiough  he  already  had  been  fu  power  as 
regent  for  full  five  yeai-s,  and  the  only  pos- 
sible danger  of  an  attack  \vpon  his  position 
would  be  from  the  sons  of  Panda,  who  were 
fugitives  in  Natal.  Shepstone  gives  a  curious 
account  of  his  reception  on  the  occ:ision  of 
tliis  mission. 

When  he  was  within  ten  miles  of  Panda's 
residence  he  was  met  by  a  delegation  of 
Zulus,  who  requested  him  to  lialt  till  they 
could  arrange  a  matter  of  etiquette.  Tliey 
wished  to  receive  him  with  the  roval  salute 
accorded  only  to  a  sovereign,  and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly decreed,  says  Shepstone,  "that  I 
should  be  looked  upon  as  Chaka,  that  is,  that 
I  should  personate  and  take  tlint  cliiers 
rank."  Shepstone,  whom  the  Zulus  call 
"  Somtseu,"  was  temporarily  to  be  the  great 
warrior-founder  of  the  Zulu  kingdom,  Ohaka, 
whose  spirit  was  then  supijosed  to  be  inside 
of  some  serpent,  or  where  it  could  be  con- 
sulted as  an  oracle  by  the  reigning  king. 
Shepstone  says  that  this  was  "  a  mere  tempo- 
rary expedient  to  show  r^'spect,  and  to  con- 
ciliate the  aiTogance,  whicn  was  then  ram- 
pant, of  the  embotlied  regiments."  But  it 
will  be  seen  tlL'it,  some  years  later,  the  Zulus 
considered  it  a  matter  ot  more  impi>i*t;mce.. 

Cetywayo  enjoyed  and  exercised  his  re- 
gency undisturbed  for  eleven  yeai>«  longer, 
and  on  October  18,  1872,  jxwr  old  Panda 
peacefully  died  a  natural  death  in  his  royal 
kraal  at  Nodwengu.  Cetj^wayo  absontetl 
himself  for  some  months'  mourning,  as  it  is 
not  the  custom  among  the  Zulus  for  the  new 
king  to  be  present  at  the  late  king's  funeral. 
Probably  it  was  omng  to  the  influence  of  the 
colonists  that  the  ancient  religious  rites, 
requiring  the  sacrifice  of  great  numbei's  of 
human  victims,  as  well  as  oxen,  as  was  done 
when  Chaka's  mother,  Umnandi,  died,  were 
omitted  at  Panda's  funei*al.  Toward  the  end 
of  Febniary,  1873,  Cetywayo  sent  a  delega- 
tion with  a  present  of  four  oxen,  called  "  the 
kinoj's  head,"  to  make  formal  announcement 
of  Panda's  death  to  the  governor  of  Natal, 
(a  separate  colony  since  1856,  fi'ee  from  tlie 
control  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
Cape.)    The  announcement  was  maile  in  the 
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figurative  language  of  the  Zulus :  "The  nation 
has  suddenly  found  itself  wandering,  it  knows 
not  whither;  it  wanders,  and  wanders,  and 
wanders  again,  for  its  guide  is  no  more." 
This,  too,  when  the  kingdom  had  been  in  the 
sU'ong  hands  of  Cetywayo,  as  regent,  for 
seventeen  years!  But  Shepstone  (Somtseu) 
liad  been  chief  witness  of  randa's  wUl,  hjid 
represented  Chaka,  and  so  was  **  father "  of 
Cetywayo,  and  his  presence  was  desired  at 
the  coronation  of  tlie  new  king.  A  second 
and  similar  message  came  in  May,  and  a  third 
in  June. 

At  last  it  was  decided  to  send  a  special 
embassy  to  Zululand,  headed  by  Sir  Theoph- 
ilus  Shepstone,  accompanied  by  several  ffen- 
tlcmen,  and  escorted  by  a  hundred  ^tal 
volunteers,  including  the  Durban  artillery 
with  two  gims,  and  three  hundred  natives. 
Tliey  carried  some  breech-loading  rifles  and 
other  presents  for  Cetywayo,  and  took  with 
them  a  tent,  flags,  and  a  scarlet  mantle  for 
the  coronation.  Before  crossing  the  Tugela, 
Skcptone  sent  a  delegation  to  make  the  stip- 
ulation that  there  should  be  no  blood  shed, 
as  it  had  been  customary  among  the  Zulus, 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  reign,  to  slaughter 
all  who  were  suspected  of  being  unfriendly 
to  the  king.  This  condition  was  accepted, 
and  on  September  1,  Cetywayo  was  crowned 
by  Shepstone,  king  of  the  Zulus.  The  cere- 
monial was  made  as  impressive  as  possible, 
and  besides  the  British  delegation,  there  were 
present  about  10,000  Zulu  warriors,  mostly 
young  men,  whose  oflicers  kept  them  in  good 
oi*der  by  continually  beating  them  with  sticks. 
Then  Shepstone  made  proclamation  that  in- 
discriminate shedding  of  blood  should  cease ; 
that  no  Zulu  should  be  condemned  without 
trial;  that  no  Zulu^s  life  should  be  taken 
without  previous  knowledge  and  consent  of 
the  king;  and  that  for  minor  crimes,  the  loss 
of  property,  all  or  a  portion,  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  punishment  of  death.  All  which, 
he  says,  was  agreed.  But,  according  to  Cety- 
wayo^s  account,  the  Zulus  declared  that  they 
•*  would  kill  any  man  who  went  away  with 


the  king^s  women ;  any  man  who  ran  swv 
with  another  man^s  wife;  any  catile^ 
whether  king^s  cattle  or  other  people  s:  al 
that  a  man  who  was  accused  of  witdtcnft 
would  not  be  killed  the  first  time,  but  skoil 
he  persist  in  w^itchcrait,  then  they  would  S 
him."  Cetywayo,  in  his  scarlet  robe  ndi 
splendid  head-dress,  was  then  sainted  byihi 
Durban  artiller}',  and  ivory  tusks  and  oui 
were  given  to  the  British  delegation,  wliiA 
tliereupon  returned  in  safety  to  Natal. 

This  remarkable  and  absurdly  theatml 
coronation  of  Cetywayo  by  an  agent  uf  dK 
Natal  government  was  mainly  at  the  tumi 
entreaty  of  the  Zulus  themselves.  TlH7lkij 
expressed  a  desire  to  be  in  closer  unity  wil 
the  Natal  colonists.    Their  second  me9i|i 
contained  only  tlie  express  declaratiairfj 
**  tlie  united  will  of  tlie  Zulu  people  that  tkf  ■] 
new  king  shall  be  the  son  of  the  British  gs^ 
emment.  *    This  was  simplv  an  expfcamj 
of  the  willingness  of  the  Zulus  to  remm  ttj 
friendly  tenus  with  the  colonists,  and  mite 
was  entertained  on  either  side  that  Ce^^^9t 
proposed  to  become  a  vassal  to  the  Mia. 
The  Lieutenant-governor  of  Natal,  in  aawi 
to  the  first  two  messages  from  the  2b1«| 
replied  that  he  and  his  government  had  "r 
desire  to  interfere  with  any  arrangement  dl 
nation  might  make  with  regard  to  die  ' 
stallation  of  the  successor  of  the  late  " 
In  answer  to  the  third  and  more 
message,  partly  to  gratify  Shepstone. 
was  desirous  of  being  sent  on  a  special 
bassy  to  Zululand,  and  partly  from 
Cetywayo  was  crowned  by  the  Natal  ^ 
The  political  results  were  by  no  meMii 
important  as  tlie  Natal  government  at  i 
time  anticipated.    There  was  no  (brail 
written  treaty,  and  only  a  simple  vertd " 
derstanding  that  **  the  relations  which ' 
subsisted  in  Panda's  time  between  Xatd 
the  Zulus  should  continue,*^  but  that 
would  be  *'  more  intimate  and  cordiaL* 
will  soon  be  seen  that  while  the 
were  considerably  closer,  they  wot 
less  cordial. 
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The  survivinff  brothers  of  Cetywayo  quietly 
acknowledged  his  supremacy,  and  he  bej^n 
his  rei^  in  peace  with  tlie  Natal  colonists, 
with  whom,  indeed,  he  wanted  to  make  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  He  did  not 
like  the  missionaries  whom  Panda  had  per- 
mitted to  settle  in  the  kingdom.  **  They  were 
good  men,"  he  said,  "and  their  doctinne 
might  be  good  for  white  people,  but  not  for 
Zulus.  A  Zulu  converted  was  a  Zulu  spoiled," 
and  he  wished  the  Christian  teachers  would 
depart  in  peace.  In  1876,  there  was  consid- 
erable hostility  bet>veen  the  Dutch  Boers  in 
the  Transvaal  territory  and  the  Zulus,  but  in 
1877,  the  British  fonnally  annexed  the  Trans- 
vaal to  the  Cape,  **  one  reason  being  the  fear 
of  a  general  war  between  the  natives  and 
colonists."  We  need  only  note  here  the 
British-Kaffir  war,  in  1877,  principally  against 
the  Galekas.  During  this  contest,  while  the 
colonists  were  almost  constantly  beating  the 
Kaffirs  and  driving  them  from  one  stronghold 
to  another,  their  women  and  children  were 
continually  giving  themselves  up,  the  cun- 
ning Kaffirs  thus  conveniently  getting  rid  of 
an  incumbrance,  knowing  tJiat  these  pris- 
onei-s  would  be  well  treated  and  sent  back 
at  the  end  of  the  war. 

It  would  require  too  much  space  to  cite 
all  the  alleged  causes  which  led  to  the  con- 
flict between  the  British  and  Cetywayo,  but 
the  Transvaal  difficulty  was  the  beginning. 
But  even  after  the  annexation,  Cetywayo  had 
no  animosity  against  the  English,  and  wanted 
the  English  to  place  a  magistrate  in  the 
territor}'  to  settle  Transvaal  border  difficul- 
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ties.  There  were  demands  made  upon  the 
Zulu  king  to  which  he  would  not  accede.  He 
said :  **  Why  does  the  governor  of  Natal  speak 
to  me  about  my  laws?  Do  I  go  to  Natal  and 
dictate  to  him  about  his  lawsf  I  wish  to  be 
Mends  with  the  English,  but  I  will  not  agree 
to  give  my  people  over  to  be  govemea  by 
laws  or  rules  from  Natal.  I  do  kill;  mv 
people  will  not  listen  unless  they  are  killed.^' 
At  one  time  he  assembled  his  army,  and  there 
were  many  absentees,  mostly  on  plea  of 
sickness.  **  You  sick  men,"  Cetywayo  said, 
••are  of  no  use  to  the  country," andf  I  will 
save  the  doctors  the  trouble  of  attending  on 
you ; "  so  he  sent  men  and  killed  them ;  and 
of  refractory  women  a  large  number  were 
killed,  because  they  refused  to  maiTy  into 
regiments,  as  they  were  ordered.  This  he 
admitted  after  his  capture,  and  said  he  was 
determined  "  to  show  his  people  who  was  the 
master." 

An  accoimt  was  published  in  March,  1878, 
by  Magema  Magwaza,  native  manager  of 
Bishop  Colenso^s  printing  office,  of  a  visit  to 
Cetywayo,  in  which  tlie  Zulu  king  is  thus 
described :  **  Cetywayo  resembles  his  father. 
Panda.  He  is  large,  but  his  body  is  fum,  not 
flabby,  like  the  b<xlies  of  other  large  Zulus. 
He  wore  a  spotted  blanket."  He  talked  very 
freely  to  this  native,  and  the  girls  in  the  royal 
house  wondered  very  much  to  see  him  write 
down  the  king^s  words,  and  expressed  their 
astonishment  loudly.  Cetywayo  said  he  had 
treate<l  the  missionaries  kindly,  but  had  told 
one  of  them  he  had  better  go  and  make  con- 
verts of  tiie  soldiers  of  his  own  people,  and 
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•*  after  that,  these  people  of  ours  may  be  con- 
verted." lie  liked  Bishop  Colenso;  "Sobantu 
(Coleiiso)  is  quite  an  umcentu  (native)  like 
myself;  he  desires  what  is  right  and  good." 
But  as  for  the  English  generally — **tliose 
white  men  are  talking  —  talking  —  talking, 
and  they  want  to  come  down  with  might 
ujwn  nie.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  liave  done 
no  wrong,  I  will .  not  run  away.  And  yet, 
tlu-ough  tliem  I  know  the  ruin  of  the  land 
will  come."  He  wanted  to  know  if  Somtseu 
(Shepstone)  was  coming  to  make  them  pay 
taxes,  ami  begged  that  "he  would  restrain 
his  arms  a  little  while  at  first,  until  he  has 
told  us,  and  we  perhaps  let  him  alone  and 
agi'ee  to  what  he  says ;  for  truly  we  will  not 
run  away,  since  we  have  done  no  wrong 
whatever  to  the  government."  At  that  time 
tlie  Zulus  were  at  peace  with  the  Boers, 
thoufifh  they  were  rea!dy  with  arms  and  am- 
munition to  resist  an  attack  from  them.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  all  Cetywayo 
wanted  was  to  be  let  alone.  But  his  troubles 
thickened.  Women  were  run  away  with,  and 
men  were  killed ;  it  was  said  that  some  con- 
veils  were  killed ;  then  came  wliat  was  called 
"the  Middle  Drift  affair,"  when  tlio  Zulus 
tried  to  prevent  the  English  from  making  a 
road  ft*om  Ki*anz  Kop  down  the  middle  drifts 
stripped  and  ill-used  the  engineer,  and  re- 
fused to  pay  the  fine  in  cattle  that  was  im- 
posed; and  to  sum  up  all,  Cetywayo  would 
not  disband  his  army. 

The  war  followed.  In  January,  1879,  Zulu- 
land  was  invaded  by  13,000  British  troops. 
The  Zulus  had  long  expected  war,  and  were 
keen  to  fight.  Cetywayo  was  well  aware 
tliat,  in  a  long  contest,  he  would  get  tlie  worst 
of  it,  but  he  hoped  to  crush  the  English  col- 
umns and  drive  tliem  out  of  his  country,  so 
that  he  could  an*ange  a  peace  before  rein- 
forcements couhl  come  across  tlie  sea.  On 
January  22,  the  Zulus  attacked  tlio  British 
camp  at  Isandula,  and  inflicted  a  heavy  loss. 
The  fitrhtinoj  went  on  with  varying  success 
for  either  side,  and  in  June,  Cetywayo  sent 
peace  messages,  with  ivory  tusl^  as  peace- 
offerings,  to  Lord  Chelmsford,  which  were 
declined.  On  June  1,  the  Prince  Imperial, 
who  had  sailed  from  England  to  join  the  Cape 
army,  February  27,  was  killed.  Ho  was  out 
with  a  small  scouting  jxartv  tliat  was  attacked 
from  an  ambush,  and  tlie  trince  was  stabbed 
with  assegais.  Subsequently  his  sword, 
clothes,  and  other  personal  proi)erty,  were 
returned,  all  but  his  watch,  which  the  Zulus 
smashed  with  a  stone,  "  to  see  wliat  w:is  Inside 
of  it."  On  July  4,  the  battle  of  Ulundi  re- 
sulted in  the  complete  and  overwhelming 
defeat,  by  Lord  Chelmsford,  of  Cetywayo's 
army. 

It  was  some  time  before  Cetywayo,  who 
was  hunted  from  kraal  to  ki*aal,  was  captured. 
While  he  was  in  a  kraal  on  the  Mona  river, 
and  had  only  five  or  six  men  with  him,  one 
morning,  just  as  they  had  killed  and  skinned 
two  cattle,  a  party  of  English  came  through 


the  bush,,  but  did  not  see  him.  He  toUlii 
women  and  girls  to  steal  away,  while  he  Kl 
in  the  bush,  where  he  was  concealed  iorllni 
days.  He  then  went  to  a  kraal  at  Ln^ 
where,  August  28,  Major  Marter,  with  ml 
force,  captiu*ed  him  without  resistance.  H« 
four  of  his  wives  and  a  young  girl  had  jont 
him,  and  Major  Marter  took  the  wlide  pntt 
to  Simon's  Say,  where  they  were  emba« 
on  the  Natal,  and  taken  to  C^pe  Town. 

During  the  voyage,  when  he  was  not  s» 
sick,  he  was  quite  social  and  commoiuatin. 
He  confessed  tliat,  at  the  outset  of  the  ik^ 
he  had  no  definite  plan  of  operatioos.  fli 
saw  that  the  war  must  go  against  him.  kc 
his  people  were  headstrong  and  iosL^ted  iqa 
fighting.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  Frier 
Imi>eriars  death  till  he  received  word  fiw 
Bisuop  Colen^o  and  Lord  Chelmitfonl  al 
then  sent  to  make  inquiries.  The  Priacril 
sword  was  brought  to  him,  ami  he  fimrM 
it  to  Chelmsford.  It  was  a  purely  K«^  t&k 
confined  to  a  few  Zulus,  who  took  du5  opoor 
tunity  to  retaliate  upon  the  £n;;ll!>h,aiu9^ 
in  Cetywayo's  words,  "the  unfortunate alWr 
occun-ed."  He  gives  his  own  people  i  h^ 
character :  "  We  are  not  tliieves  like  tti 
Basutos; "  and  then  adds:  "BatwhwitZik 
tliinks  he  ought  to  have  a  thing,  he  tikes  ill* 
On  the  first  morning,  when  the  sliip  was  oA 
of  si^ht  of  land,  Cetywayo  involuntarily  hdl 
up  his  liands  in  astonishment,  which  he  am 
suppressed  with  evident  shame,  as  a  Zdi 
does  not  permit  himself  to  be  surprised  tf 
anything.  After  tlie  beer  which  the  Zdi 
dnnk  with  apparently  little  or  no  effect  k 
quantities  whieli  would  madden  a  white  DA 
Cetywayo  considered  English  ale  verr  pj 
stuff,  and  turned  it  over  to  his  wives  «*■ 
only  fit  for  women ;  but  he  yielded  i"«''^J 
the  "civilization"  of  gin,  of  which  Iwojl 
take  any  quantity  at  any  time.  I^®^* 
wild  w\ay  of  taking  European  food,  awj^ 
preliminary  to  a  licarty  feed  of  roast », 
would  devour  a  pot  or  two  of  preserves. 

When  he  landed  at  Cape  Town  he 
described  as  "an  enormous  man,  a  Ml, 
under  six  feet  hi^h,  a  handsome,  orw* 
specimen  of  humanity,  with  nothing  whali«* 
repulsive  about  liim."  Ho  measored  ig 
inches  around  tlie  chest,  and  thhty  liw* 
around  each  thi^.  Yet  he  was  not  wnjdg 
in  figure,  and  with  an  unmistakable  dim 
he  fully  felt  and  made  others  aware  of  «» 
was  due  to  his  rank.  On  his  closer  cndi* 
with  civilization  at  Cape  Town,  the  <•» 
royal  party  evinced  an  eager  desire  for  ck«* 
Cetywayo  taking  a  great  fancy  to  a  red  uut 
cover,  which  he  wrapped  about  him  «•  • 
royal  robe.  Afterward  he  was  mnchj^ 
lighted  with  a  suit  sent  to  him  by  *  ^^^"Jj^ 
doi*e,  and  stratted  about  quite  proodlpB* 
a  black  silk  hat,  which  be  managed  to  i!qoMi| 
down  over  his  head-ring.  When,  he  wtf  ■■ 
photographed  he  pot  on  a  smiliiig  cod** 
nance,  proving,  onconsdously  pawA  V" 
he  was  not  miacqnainted  with  tbe  irajf  «  ■* 
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civilized  world.  When  asked  to  sit  again  he 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  going 
to  make  a  fool  of  himself  twice.  Nor  would 
he  sit  with  his  wives ;  the  photographer,  if 
he  wanted  to,  could  cut  the  group  of  wives 
in  two,  and  put  his  pictm'e  in  me  centre. 
When  the  wives  stood  to  be  photographed, 
they  giggled  and  would  not  stand  still,  till 
Cetywayo  sternly  commanded  them  to  be 
quiet,  and  thev  became  as  motionless  as 
statues.  They  had  not  forgotten  how  their 
master  ruled  them  in  Zululand.  The  four 
wives  were  tall,  lithe,  well-fonned  women  of 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  lively  and  good- 
tempered^  and  they  almost  inmiediately  man- 
ifested a  womanly  anxiety  and  eagerness  for 
fine  clothes. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Cape  Town,  Cety- 
wayo was  taken  on  board  tlie  British  war- 
ship Boadicea,  and  treated  to  a  tour  of  in- 
spection, which  opened  his  eyes  to  the  power 
of  his  conquerors.  A  Cape  Town  journal 
said :  "  Such  a  visit  a  year  ago  might  have 
saved  England  some  millions  of  money. ^* 
Under  the  tuition  of  Captain  Poole,  who  had 
charge  of  him  at  Cape  Town,  Cetywayo  began 
to  learn  to  write,  and  seemed  daily  more  and 
more  reconciled  to  the  surroundings  of  civil- 
ization. His  capture,  at  the  expense  of  some 
blood  and  much  treasure,  has  completed,  for 
the  present  at  legist,  the  Bntish  conquest  of 
Zululand.  The  Budget  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  March,  1880,  made  the 
cost  of  the  Zulu  war  £5,138,000,  nearly  all 
of  which  was  defrayed  by  England. 

The  British- Kaffir  war  of  1877  gave  a 
severe,  if  not  final,  blow  to  the  tribal  system 
in  Kafihiria,  by  the  overthrow  of  tlie  List  of 
the  powerful  chiefs.  Some  attempt  has  been 
made  in  the  tributary  tribes  to  establish  ele- 
mentary and  industrial  schools,  and  compen- 
sation money  due  them  has  been  paid  in  sheep, 
implements,  blankets,  and  clothing,  instead 
of  cattle,  on  the  ground  that  the  tribes  owning 
large  fiocks  of  sheep  cannot  go  to  war  with 
the  same  ease,  as  their  property  consists  of 
cattle  which  can  be  driven  away,  or  made  to 
follow  and  feed  an  army.  During  the  long 
peace  in  Panda^s  reign,  much  might  have 
been  done  toward  civilizing  Uie  Zulus,  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  British  and  Dutch 


governments.  Nattil  has  absorbed  nearly 
one-half  of  the  Zulus  and  tiibes  dispersed  by 
them,  and  they  and  their  descendants  ai*e 
supposed  to  be  semi-civilized ;  but  a  letter  in 
tlie  London  Times  of  Januaiy  29,  1880,  com- 
plains that  tliese  Zulu  **  Chiistians,^*  and 
"some  of  them  local  preachera,"  live  in 
polygamy,  and  sell  their  daughters  for  cattle. 
The  Fin^oes,  since  they  have  been  taken 
under  British  protection,  have  opened  roads, 
established  schools,  received  an  industrial 
mission,  and  have^made  a  commendable  ad- 
vance toward  civilization.  Even  Cetywayo, 
who  did  not  want  missionaries  in  his  king- 
dom, told  Magwaza  tliat  he  would  like  to 
have  natives  who  liad  been  educated  in  Natal, 
come  into  his  land  and  carry  on  the  work  of 
teaching.  But  tlie  civilization  tlie  mass  of 
the  natives  most  desired,  was  arms  and  am- 
munition, and  skill  in  their  use,  and  tliis,  to  a 
degi'ee,  came  to  them  in  time. 

Zululand,  which,  till  his  conquest  and  cap- 
ture, was  Cetywavo's  kingdom,  is  situated 
bevond  the  lower  fugela,  noith  of  the  Natal 
colony,  and  presents  uie  same  genei*al  char- 
acteristics with  the  rest  of  Southeastern 
Africa.  Tlie  low,  flat  sea-coast,  with  its 
lagoons  and  marshes,  is  unhealthy,  but  fifteen 
miles  from  the  ocean  tlie  land  rises  in  a  series 
of  gi'ass-covered  teiTaces,  backed  by  moun- 
tain ranges.  The  principal  river,  with  well- 
wooded  banks,  empties  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
at  St.  Lucia  Bay.  There  are  large  inland 
forests,  and  the  country  is  not  subject  to 
drought  at  any  season.  It  is  a  fine  countr}% 
and  in  the  hill^  regions  there  is  no  malaria. 
The  elephant  is  still  found  in  Tugela  valley ; 
the  rhinoceros  is  sometimes  seen;  leopards 
and  panthers  are  common;  there  are  three 
species  of  hyenas  (which  the  colonists  call 
wolves) ;  ten  species  of  antelopes ;  and  croco- 
diles and  hippopotami  luiunt  the  rivers  in 
great  numbers.  Among  tlie  reptiles  are  the 
))ytlion,  which  attains  the  length  of  twenty- 
five  feet ;  and  the  imamba  and  the  pufi'-adder, 
which  are  amon^  the  most  deadly  and  dan- 
gerous of  the  poisonous  reptiles.  There  is  a 
greort  variety  of  birds  and  fish,  and  the  con- 
ouest  of  Zululand  opens  a  fine  and  fresh  field 
for  tlie  sportsman,  as  well  as  for  missionaries, 
teachers,  traders,  and  other  civilizing  agents. 
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Mongolia  is  that  part  of  the  Chinese  empire 
lying  between  latitude  37^  and  64°  N.,  and 
about  longitude  85^'  and  125^  E.,  bounded  N. 
by  Siberia,  N.E.  and  E.  by  Mantchooria,  S. 
by  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Chihli,  Shansi, 
Shensi,  and  Kansu,  and  W.  by  East  Turkis- 
tan  and  Dzungari .  Its  area  is  about  1 ,300,000 
5qiiare  miles,  with  a  population  of  2,500,000, 
including  perhajw  a  half  million  Chinese. 
The  countiy  is  chiefly  a  plain,  one-third  of 
which  is  tlie  gi*ejit  desert  of  Gobi,  stretching 
N.E.  and  S.W.  through  the  central  region. 
The  chief  mountains  ai*e  the  Altai  and  its 
subonlinate  chains,  extending  eastwai*d  to- 
wai*d  tl)e  Amoor,  and  the  Ala-shan,  In-shan, 
and  Khingjin  i-jinges,  stretching  north  and 
northeast  to  the  Amoor,  and  crossing  into 
Mantchooria.  The  lakes  and  rivere  are 
chiefly  in  the  north  and  northwest,  but  the 
southern  paili  is  tnivereed  l>y  the  Hoang-ho 
or  Yellow  River.  A  large  jxirt  of  the  coun- 
try is  almost  destitute  of  wood  and  water. 
The  soil  is  poor,  and  veiy  little  of  it  is  fit  for 
cultivation  for  want  of  moisture.  There  is 
little  rain  or  snow,  except  on  the  mountain 
ranges. 

Irie  great  elevation  of  the  countiy,  3,000 
feet  alK>ve  the  sea,  and  its  diTness,  make  the 
climate  exceedingly  cold.  Winter  lasts  nine 
months,  and  in  some  parts  tlie  mercury  re- 
mains frozen  for  weeks  in  succession.  Some 
of  the  days  in  the  short  summer  are  insuft'er- 
ably  hot,  but  the  nights  almost  invariably  are 
cool.  In  the  south,  where  Chinese  immi- 
gi'ants  have  intnxluced  agi'i culture,  cultiva- 
tion has  increjised  the  tempeniture,  so  that 
some  kinds  of  gi-ain  now  ripen  there.  Here 
are  some  villages,  and  a  few  of  die  native 
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race  have  settled  and  1)eeome  6emi-<ivita 
but  tlie  mass  of  them  lead  the  life  of  wm 
at  the  north. 

In  tlie  vast  plains  and  the  few  hmttl 
multitudes  of  wild  animals,  among  tbent 
species  of  tigei's,  tlie  brown  and  black  ll 
elk,  deer,  yak,  wild  ass,  wild  goat,  fei 
hares,  and  squirrels.  The  large  and  fi 
wolves  will  nish  through  a  flock  of  sheip 
attack  the  shephenl.  Eagles  abonnAjJ 
build  their  nests  everywhere,  as  the  » 
will  not  molest  them.  The  Bactrian,  dfl« 
hump  camel  is  common  in  bodi  the  wiM< 
domestic  state,  furnishing  milk,  InitterJ 
cheese.  The  Mongols  seldom  hunl  m 
animals,  even  for  food  or  furs,  and  nweri 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  They  nertfj 
the  flesh  of  birds  or  fcdi,  and  oiuv  in  Jj 
of  extreme  need  will  tliey  slangntff  tj 
oxen  or  camels.  They  relish  hors«^fl«M 
their  main  meat  supply  is  mutton,  whicfcil 
vast  flocks  furnish  in  abundance.        j 

Geographically  and  politicallv,  ^^^^9^ 
is  di\ided  into  four  principal  regHiiw--»J| 
Mongolia,  between  the  great  wall  9M  i 
desert  of  Gobi ;  Outer  Mongolia.  bet««l 
desert  and  the  Altai  mountains;  the  cjiBj 
west  of  Ala-shan ;  and  Uliassotai  ami  i*  J 
pendencies.  The  first  is  divided  intoi^ 
and  24  tribes,  subdivided  into  49  st» 
each  comprising  some  2,000  fiimfli**^ 
manded  by  hereditHry  ehiefe.  The 
tribes  ai*e  the  Ortoos  (450,000), 
(200,000),  and  Tzakharo  (iaD.O(% 
second  is  divided  into  4  circles,  mA 
emed  by  a  klian,  or  prince,  who 
scent  from  Gengiiis  Klian.  Tlie 
(250,000)  are  the  principod  tribCi  m 
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4  khanates  are  sabdivided  into  86  standards, 
each  restricted  to  its  own  teiTitor>'.  The 
th]i*d  inchules  the  Koshots,  Tor&fots,  Khalkas, 
and  other  tribes  under  29  standards.  Ulias- 
sutai,  in  Western  ]\fongolia,  is  a  town  of 
2,000  houses  *in  a  cultivated  valley,  and  its  11 
tribes  of  Khalkas  are  under  31  standards. 
The  chiefs  hold  Uie  people  in  a  mild  sort  of 
patriarchal  sei*vitude. 

Tlic  Mongols  belong  to  the  Turanian  Mon- 
golian, or  Unilo-Altaic  division  of  mankind. 
The  Mongols  proper  comprise  tliree  families 
— the  East  Alongols,  subdivided  into  Shara 
Mongols,  occupymg  the  southern  country, 
and  Khalka  Mongers,  living  in  the  noith ; 
West  Mongols,  comprising  Torgots,  Cal- 
mucks,  and  others  driven  out  by  Genghis 
Khan,  some  of  whose  descendants  lead  a 
nomadic  life  in  the  steppes  between  the  Volga 
and  the  Ural,  others  living  on  tlie  slopes  of 
the  Altai  mountains,  and  are  called  Black 
Calmucks ;  the  thinl  family,  the  Buriats,  dwell 
on  the  Chinese  frontier.  A  few  Aimaks,  or 
Hezarehs,  speak  the  Mongolian  dialect,  and 
inhabit  the  northern  portion  of  Iran.  These, 
though  generally  calletl  Taitars,  all  are  Mon- 
gols proper  —  the  Tart:irs  forming  a  distinct 
branch  of  the  Mongolian  or  Tuninian  division. 

Until  rwently,  the  most  tliat  h:is  been 
known  of  the  country,  customs,  and  habits  of 
tills  remarkable  race",  lias  been  derived  from 
the  naiTatives  of  IIuc  and  of  Wolff.  In 
1879-80,  the  Russian  explorer.  Colonel  Pre- 
jevalsky,  in  his  second  attempt  to  penetrate 
to  the  capital  of  Thibet,  had  die  best  oppor- 
tunities to  study  the  social  and  }X)Iitical  or- 
ganiztition,  manners,  and  religion  of  this 
people.  Tlie  Mongolians  genenilly  are  equal 
in  stature  to  the  Europeans,  but  are  stout, 
swarthy,  and  ugly,  wiUi  high  and  broad 
shoulders,  ))ointed  and  praminent  chins,  long 
teeth  scpanited  from  one  another,  black, 
elliptical,  and  unsteady  eyes,  short  necks, 
shoit,  muscular  arms,  and  bony,  nen^ous 
hands.  The  men  are  so  much  on  horseback 
that  when  their  feet  touch  the  ground  their 
steps  are  heavy,  awkward,  and  unsteady, 
tlieir  legs  bowed,  and  their  chests  bent  for- 
ward. Their  long  cues  recall  tlie  Chinese, 
bnt  it  is  an  older  fashion  witli  the  Mon^rolians 
thain  with  their  present  masters — tlie  Chinese 
cue-wearing  dating  only  fmm  the  conquest 
of  their  kingilom  bv  the  Mantchus,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  head-shaving,  except 
enough  liair  to  form  the  cue,  was  imposed  as 
a  sign  of  vassalage. 

The  common  garment  of  the  men  is  a  long 
blue  cotton  gown,  under  which,  in  winter, 
tliey  wear  fur  breeches;  Chinese  boots,  in 
summer  a  small  flat  hat  turned  up  at  the  brim, 
and  in  winter  a  fur  bonnet,  complete  the  cos- 
tume. A  few  of  the  richer  Mongols  may 
have  a  Chinese  silk  gown ;  but  to  all  classes 
the  use  of  shiits,  or  any  kind  of  underclothing, 
is  unknown.  The  gown  is  girt  around  the 
waist  by  a  belt,  to  which  hang  the  tobacco- 
pouch  and  pipe,  and  under  his  gown,  next  to 


his  bare  skin,  the  Mongol  carries  his  snuff* 
box,  and  it  is  Mongol  etiquette  to  offer  a 
pinch  to  a  friend,  acquaintance,  sti*anger,  or 
whoever  may  come  along.  While  he  is 
utterly  indifferent  to  the  quality  or  cleanli- 
ness of  his  own  clothing,  he  is  careful  that 
his  horse  is  handsomely  caparisoned,  and  the 
saddle  sometimes  is  plated  with  silver,  and 
studded  with  gold  nails.  The  women  wear 
gowns  differing  in  cut,  and  have  a  loose  gar- 
ment under  a  sleeveless  bodice. 

The  Mon^l  is  constitutionally  lazy.  He 
does  no  woi*k;  in  fifict,  does  nothmg  but  ride, 
or  tend  his  herds  and  flocks.  He  will  sit  all 
day  on  horse  or  camel  back,  even  in  the  cold- 
est weather.  If  he  goes  to  a  neighbor's  tent, 
a.little  way  distant,  he  rides.  Tlie  conditions 
of  his  nomadic  and  pastoral  life  make  him  a 
superb  horseman.  In  the  saddle,  he  grips 
his  horse^s  sides  so  that  he  seems  to  be  a  part 
of  him.  He  seldom  trots  or  walks  his  horee, 
but  races  him.  In  the  desert  a  party  of  these 
rovera  appear,  and  then  seem  to  sweep  by 
like  a  rush  of  wind.  What  strikes  the  trav- 
eller as  most  characteristic  of  the  i^longol,  is 
his  extreme  uncleanliness.  He  never  washes 
himself.  lie  has  a  hoiTor  of  water.  He  will 
not  drink  it  unless  it  is  boiled,  and  in  making 
his  liabitual  bevemge,  tejv,  he  prefers  brack- 
ish water,  or  throws  a  pinch  or  two  of  salt 
into  the  kettle.  His  tea  comes  from  China 
in  the  fonn  of  compressed  **  bricks,"  and  is 
chopped  off  with  a  knife  or  pounded  in  a 
mortar.  Sometimes  tlie  beverage  is  enriched 
by  a  handful  of  paK*hed  millet-flour,  or  a 
lump  of  butter,  or  a  fiitty  slice  from  a  sheep^s 
tail,  and  always  sevei*al  cups  of  milk  are 
added.  The  great  kettle,  tilleil  witli  tea, 
hangs  in'  eveiy  tent,  and  it  is  hospitality  to 
press  as  many  cups  as  possible  upon  every 
visitor.  The  women  will  drink  a  dozen  gi*eat 
cups  a  day,  and  tlie  men  twice  as  many. 
The  Mongols  make  from  sheep's  milk  an  in- 
toxicating liquor  called  **kumys,"and  they 
get  some  brandy  and  other  spints  from  their 
trade  with  the  Chinese ;  but,  unlike  most  un- 
civilized or  serai-civilized  races,  tliey  have 
no  marked  propensity  for  strong  drink. 

This  singular  aversion  to  water,  exteriorly 
or  interiorly,  which  marks  the  Mongol,  makes 
liini  shun  swampy  gi'ound,  and  he  never 
pitches  his  tent  near  a  stream  or  spring. 
And  there  is  good  reason  for  this  aversion. 
Colonel  Prejevalsky  is  convinced  tliat  the 
action  of  climate,  prolongetl  through  centu- 
ries, has  modified  the  constitution  of  the 
nomad,  who  can  only  live,  or  at  least  thrive, 
like  the  camel  and  other  desert-roaming  ani- 
mals, in  countries  where  tlie  air  is  cliarged 
with  much  less  than  the  average  quantity  of 
moisture.  The  effects  of  humidity  and  tJio 
miasmic  vapors  engendered  by  standing 
water,  ai*e  found  to  be  far  moi*e  formidable 
and  fatal  to  the  Mongol  than  to  any  other 
race.  The  Mongol  is  also  like  his  desert 
companion,  the  camel,  in  his  ability  to  abstain 
from  food  for  days  if  need  be. 
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But  he  makes  up  for  compulsory  fasts  when 
he  is  back  again  from  his  wanderings,  and  is 
once  more  in  his  tent  and  among  his  flocks. 
Then,  according  to  the  explorer,  the  gluttony 
of  the  nomad  is  such  as  legend  ascribes  to 
Homer's  heroes  or  to  Scandanavian  vikings 
on  their  return  from  a  mai*auding  expedition. 
Then  a  Mongol  will  dispose  of  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  of  mutton  at  a  smgle  sitting.  When 
accompanying  caravans,  the  ordinary  day's 
ration  of  one  man  is  a  quarter  of  mutton,  and 
if  he  does  not  demand  more  he  is  thought  to 
be  living  within  frugal  and  economical 
bounds.  The  Mongol  seldom  roasts  meat, 
and  then  only  ceitain  choice  parts  of  the 
carcass,  on  exceptional  occasions.  As  a  rule 
he  eats  boiled  meat,  and  in  his  rovings,  during 
extremely  cold  weather,  he  puts  the  raw  and 
frozen  flesh  under  the  saddle,  withdrawing 
and  cutting  off  portions  as  his  stomach  de- 
mands, liis  constitutional  voracity  is  partly 
atti'ibuta])le  to  the  necessity  of  reacting 
against  physical  fatigue,  and  to  the  excessive 
loss  of  caloric  in  the  cold  air  of  the  steppes. 
Notwithstiinding  their  long  intercourse  with 
the  Chinese,  the  Mongols  never  liave  adopted 
chop-sticks.  They  take  their  meat  in  the 
hands,  seize  a  piece  with  the  teeth,  and  if  it 
is  too  tough  to  bite  off,  they  slice  off  with  a 
knife  tlie  pai*t  outside  of  the  mouth.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  their  nourisliment  is  milk, 
and,  besides  hard  cheese,  they  make  from  it 
what  they  call  "foam,"  or  sometliing  like 
what  Americans  call  **  pot,"  or  **  cottage,"  or 
"cream,"  or  "curd"  cheese.  They  know 
how  to  make  a  kind  of  flat  cake.  But  they  are 
a  pastoral,  not  agi'icultural,  people ;  grain  is 
little  raised,  and  breiid  is  almost  wholly  un- 
known among  the  Mongols.  They  really 
relish  no  meat  so  much  as  mutton,  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  the  explorer  tempted  a 
half-famished  guide  to  take  a  few  morsels  of 
a  freshly-killed  and  cooked  duck,  the  unac- 
customed food  made  him  seriously  sick. 

As  most  of  the  Mongols  are  nomads,  their 
homes  are  in  tents.  The  tent,  for  about  three 
feet  from  tlie  ground,  is  cylindrical  and  then 
conical.  The  wood  or  trellis-work  at  the 
base  can  be  folded  up,  and  expanded,  and 
fixed  in  this  are  the  poles  which  meet  at  the 
top,  like  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella.  Over  all  is 
stretched  a  covering  of  coarse  thicW  felt.  A 
hole  at  the  top  lets  out  smoke,  and  is  covered 
with  a  felt  flap,  which  is  managed  by  a  long 
string.  The  door  is  low  and  narrow,  and  the 
interior  of  tlie  tent  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments, the  left  occupied  by  the  men,  and 
the  right,  which  is  also  the  kitchen,  by  tlie 
women  and  children.  The  little  furniture 
and  the  few  utensils  comprise  a  small  couch 
or  sofa,  a  small  square  chest  of  drawers,  a 
large  bell-shaped  iron  kettle,  eartlien  jars  for 
water,  wooden  pails  for  milk,  and  in  the 
wood-work  of  the  tent  are  fixed  horns,  on 
which  to  hang  arms,  utensils,  and  otlier  arti- 
cles. There  is  no  marked  distinction  among 
classes  generally  in  their  manners,  clothing, 


or  mode  of  living.  The  common  people  can- 
not hold  land,  but  they  may  accumulate  much 
wealth  in  horses,  herds,  and  flocks. 

All  household  affairs  and  cares  are  assigned 
entirely  to  the  women.  They  do  tlie  hanlest 
and  most  repulsive  work.  Besides  caring  fior 
the  children,  they  milk,  cook,  chum,  make 
clothing,  do  all  the  drudgery,  and  even  watch 
the  herds  and  flocks,  the  husband's  sole 
business  being  to  look  after  his  live-stock,  or 
make  excursions.  The  arrival  of  the  tea 
oiravans  in  autumn  is  the  signal  for  some 
activity,  which  lasts  till  April.  The  man, 
when  not  on  horse  or  camel  t>ack.  is  abso- 
lutely idle.  He  sleeps  all  night,  and  squats 
in  his  tent  all  day,  smoking  and  snuffing,  and. 
if  his  tea  happens  to  give  out  for  a  day  or 
two,  he  weeps,  wrings  his  hands,  and  ileclares 
himself  accursed  of  God  and  man.  lie  varies 
a  day's  idleness  by  strolling  from  tent  to  tent 
to  gossip,  smoke,  and  drink  tea  or  knmys 
with  his  indolent  neighbors.  If  he  is  forced 
to  walk  a  mile,  he  is  utterly  exhausted  and 
discouraged.  But  he  is  altogether  another 
being  in  the  saddle.  Then  he  flies  for  fifty 
miles  at  full  speed,  wiUiout  once  dismounting. 
Calm  and  unconcerned  he  fiices  the  <^ 
blast,  or  the  sand-huien  wind  that  cuts  his 
face  like  a  whip-lash,  and  endures  £itigne 
and  diirst  and  hunger  without  a  murmnr. 
And  this  endurance  is  remarkable  when  it  is 
considered  that,  in  his  journey  as  gu:utl  or 
guide  to  the  tea  caravans  swross  tlie  desert, 
including  the  return  trip,  he  traverses  six 
thousand  miles.  Certainly,  tlie  Mongol  jdmr 
has  a  dual  existence. 

The  Mongol  woman's  sole  distraction  from 
her  household  toil  is  needle-work.     Some  of 
the  women  embroider  beautifully,  and  ex- 
hibit great  skill  and  taste  in  designs,  finish, 
and  selection  of  colors.    The  richer  women 
adorn  their  foreheads  with  silver  spangles 
and  bits  of  coral,  tliose  of  humbler  condition 
with  copper  disks  or  false  pearls,  and  silver 
ear-rings,  finger-rings,  and   bracelets  are 
common  female  ornaments.     All  classes  of 
women  plait  their  hair  in  two  long  braids, 
which  are  worn  over  tlie  bosom  or  down  the 
back,  as  they  are  single  or  miirried.    Accord- 
ing to  the  Mongol  code,  a  man  can  have  bat 
one  legitimate  wife,  who  is  mistress  ci  the 
household ;  but  he  may  have  as  many  concn- 
bines  under  the  same  roof  as  he  pleases,  odIt 
tliey  must  obey  tlie  lawful  wife,  wliose  chil* 
dren  alone  have  any  claim  upon  the  paternal 
inheritance.    The  irregular  union  with  the 
concubines  is  contracted  witliout  any  cere- 
monies whatever.     For  his  wife,  the  man 
pays  her  relatives  the  agreed  price  in  cattle 
or  money.    In  return  she  brings  generally, 
as  a  dowry,  a  tent  and  furniture,  and  kitohoi 
utensils.    Divorces  are  frequent,  and  are  ef- 
fected on  either  side  without  ilifficultj.   A 
man  may  send  back  his  wife  with  no  more 
explanation  than  a  message  tliat  he  does  nol 
need  or  want  her  longer.    This  never  gives 
offence,  for  her  dowry  goes  back  with  her, 
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and  her  relatives  can  Bell  her,  perhaps  to 
better  aclvanUio^e,  to  another  purchaser.  A 
woman  is  perfectly  free  to  quit  her  husband, 
and  to  marry  a  man  whom  she  likes  better. 
In  this  ctise,  she  or  her  relatives  must  restore 
to  the  bereaved  husband  one-half  the  cattle 
or  money  paid  for  her.  These  curious  cus- 
toms are  tlie  bases  of  innumerable  love-sto- 
ries, which  are  current  and  popular  among 
the  Mongolians. 

The  hard-labor  life,  the  rovings,  and  the 
ancleanliness  of  the  women,  are  not  favorable 
to  comeliness,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  find  soft- 
ness or  regularity  of  features.  Here  and 
there,  in  a  chief  ^s  tent,  may  be  found  the  fine 
face  and  form  of  a  graceful  and  attractive 
woman,  and  such  an  one  counts  her  admirers 
and  adorers  by  hundreds.  The  social  inferi- 
ority of  tlie  women,  and  the  loose  marriage 
laws,  result  in  great  laxity  of  the  conjugal 
relations.  The  man  is  a  good  father  and 
tenderly  devoted  to  his  children,  who,  in  turn, 
manifest  the  profoundest  veneration  for  their 
parents;  but  he  is  seldom,  almost  never,  a 
faithful  husband.  The  wife  is  a  good  house- 
keeper and  an  excellent  mother,  but  loyalty 
to  the  husband  is  very  rare.  Among  tlie 
Mongols  licentiousness  is  not  deemed  vicious ; 
it  is  scarcely'  clandestine;  unchaste  conduct 
provokes  neither  8ur])nse  nor  censure,  and  it 
m  no  way  compromises  married  women  or 
yomig  girls.  The  explorer  attributes,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  the  compulsory  celibacy  of 
uie  lamas,  or  priests,  the  sexual  immorality 
which  is  so  universal  in  Mongolia. 

Among  tlie  Mongol  virtues  hospitality  is 
pre-eminent,  extenrfing  even  to  prodigal  ex- 
tremes. Every  tent  tenders  a  cordial  recep- 
tion to  the  visitor,  who  is  not  permitted  to 
depart  without  partaking  of  tea,  kumys,  or 
spirits,  and  the  master  will  willingly  kill  the 
fattest  sheep  of  his  flock  to  feast  a  stranger. 
The  Mongol  is  excessively  curious,  and  even 
chiefe  wiU  accompany  a  traveller  for  miles 
to  ask  all  sorts  of  questions, — where  he  came 
from,  whither  he  is  going,  what  his  camels 
cost,  and  so  on.  But  with  all  their  inquisi- 
tiveness,  tliey  care  for  no  knowledge  beyond 
their  habitual  interests.  In  what  concerns 
their  own  daily  life  they  are  wonderfully  keen. 
They  easily  Snd  and  recover  camels  and 
horses  that  nave  strayed  far  away  out  of  sight 
in  the  desert,  and  unerring  instinct  seems  to 
guide  them  toward  water-courses  and  springs 
when  their  herds  need  them.  They  have  only 
the  germs  of  manu&cturing  industry,  such  as 
preparing  skins,  making  coarse  felt  from  wool 
and  hair,  haiTiess-makmg,  and  rude  casting 
and  forging,  with  no  thought  of  working  the 
metal  and  minei*al  mines  which  are  believed 
to  abound  in  their  country.  Their  trade  is 
confined  to  simple  barter,  and  in  the  period- 
ical fairs,  wool,  leather,  and  salt  are  exchanged 
for  Chinese  and  European  manufactured  ar- 
ticles. 

The  Mongols  care  for  very  little  beyond 
multiplying  their  flocks  and  nerds,  and  im- 


proving the  breed.  They  love  animals,  never 
maltreat  them,  will  never  s:uldle  a  colt  or  a 
young  camel,  and  consider  it  criminal  to  sell 
a  calf  or  a  lamb.  But  their  moile  of  slaugh- 
tering sheep  is  esptniially  barbarous.  The 
beUy  of  the  beast  is  slit  open,  ami  the  butcher 
thrusts  in  his  hand  and  squeezes  the  heart  of 
the  victim  till  death  ensues.  Their  liospiuUity 
and  their  regard  for  their  domestic  aniiuafs 
is  imbued  by  their  religion,  whi(;h  te:ichcs 
them  to  love  and  to  assist  everything  that  is 
weak,  or  is  in  want,  or  suflers  here  on  earth. 

This  ndigion  is  Buddliism,  which  is  believed 
to  have  repbiced  the  ancient  Shamanism  in 
the  tliirteenth  century,  and  is  now  nowhere 
else  in  the  world  so  deeply  rooted  as  in  Mon- 
golia. Under  this  religion,  the  native  feroc- 
ity of  the  savage  hoixles  that  followed  Genghis 
Klian  in  his  conquests,  has  relaxi^d  to  almost 
apathy,  and  tlie  warlike  spirit  of  the  race  has 
pven  place  to  weakness  and  cowanlioc*.  Full 
three-fourths  of  the  male  Mongols  belong, 
under  one  title  or  another,  to  the  sacerdotal 
caste,  which  is  entirely  fret*  from  dues  or  bixes 
of  any  kind.  Nearly  all  the  younger  sons  of 
the  free  Mongols  are  devoted  from  infancy  to 
the  priesthood,  and  this  enormous  class,  swol- 
len to  inordinate  proportions,  is  a  scourge  to 
the  poorer  classes,  uix)n  whom  tht^y  live,  and 
yet  who  regard  them  with  the  most  fervent 
veneration.  To  reverence  the  priest,  to  kiss 
the  hem  of  his  dirty  robe,  and  to  secure  his 
blessing,  is  the  highest  happiness  a  Mongol 
can  conceive  of,  and  he  is  eager  to  purchase 
it  at  any  price.  The  temples,  or  lanuuseries, 
are  solitlly  and  sometimes  elegantly  built  of 
brick  and  stone,  are  adorned  with  cannings, 
sculptures,  and  paintings,  ar(^  richly  endowed, 
and  the  principal  Kutuchas  (lamas  or  priests) 
have  great  estates  derived  wholly  from  the 
gifts  and  otferings  of  tlie  people. 

The  leading  lamaseiy  is  at  Urga,  a  town 
of  30,000  people  in  northern  Mongolia,  and 
known  throughout  Asia  as  the  Tabernacle, 
or  holy  dwelling-place.  It  is  the  residence 
of  the  chief  Kutucha,  who  is  believetl  to  be 
the  representative  of  God  on  earth.  Thou- 
sands of  lamas  live  here,  and  the  adjoining 
plain  is  always  covered  with  the  tents  of  pil- 
grims. Urga  is  the  Mongol's  Mecca.  In  the 
centre  of  the  sacred  city  is  the  temple  of 
Maidari,  or  the  Master  of  the  Universe.  It 
is  a  flat-roofed,  rectangular  building,  n^mark- 
able  for  its  architecture  and  its  immensity. 
On  a  lofty  pedestal  in  the  sanctuary  Ls  a 
gilded  copper  idol,  thiity  feet  high,  and  weigh- 
ing a  hundred  tons,  which  represents  a  smil- 
ing young  man  seated  on  a  dragon,  and  is 
worshipped  as  a  god.  A  table  in  front  of  the 
figure  receives  the  offerings  of  the  faithful, 
and  bears  numerous  crystal  cups  filled  with 
drink  for  the  deity. 

The  Urga  Kutucha  is  obeyed  by  all  the 
other  prelates,  not  only  in  Mongolia,  but 
throuffliout  China.  These  prelates,  number- 
ing about  one  hundred,  are  reputed  to  bo 
immortal.   As  they  are  supposed  to  be  earthly 
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incarnations  of  the  deity,  they  do  not  die,  but 
merely  cast  aside  tlieir  old  and  worn-out  cor- 
poreiil  clothing,  and  transmigrate  into  some 
youn<rer  body.  When  tliis  liappens,  the  lamas 
rush  from  tlie  temple  to  the  country,  where 
they  never  fail  to  find  the  fugitive,  and'bring 
liim  b:ick  to  his  deserted  apartments.  The 
young  Kutucha  thus  miraculously  recognized 
and  recovered  is,  of  course,  careful  to  perform 
at  once  some  familiar  action,  characteristic 
of  his  habits  in  his  former  life.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  Court  of  Peking  plays 
an  importint  part  in  the  discovery  of  U\e  new 

firiest,  especially  if  it  is  the  chief  Kutucha. 
t  is  noteworthv  that  tliese  personages  always 
belong  to  families  of  but  moderate  influence, 
and  if  a  Kutucha  is  gifled  with  conspicuous 
talent,  or  exhibits  undue  ambition,  he  is  sure 
to  be  cut  short  with  a  cup  of  poison.  Never- 
theless, the  Chinese  government  watches  and 
humors  these  real  rulei-s  of  the  Mongols  with 
incessant  anxiet\',  and  conciliates  them  with 
constant  and  valuable  presents. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  becoming  a  lama. 
The  young  neophyte  has  his  head  clean 
shaven,  wears  a  red  or  yellow  gown,  receives 
theological  and  scientific  instruction  from 
older  lamas,  in  due  time  is  ordained,  and  then 
attaches  himself  to  some  temple,  unless  he 
chooses  to  practise  medicine,  which  in  Mon- 
golia, ;is  it  was  in  ancient  Egypt,  is  a  hieratic 
profession.  There  is  strict  monastic  disci- 
pline in  the  lamaseries,  but  prieste  may  ac- 
quire! property  by  any  occupation  not  incon- 
sistent with  their  calling,  and  some  of  the 
lamiis  are  painters,  sculptora,  and  architects. 
Women,  after  a  ceitiiin  age,  and  generally 
widows,  are  admitted  to  the  ecclesiastical 
caste.  These  nuns  are  numerous,  but  Mongol 
women  genenilly  are  far  less  fanatical  tlian 
tlie  men,  and,  besides,  are  too  busied  with 
household  work  and  cares  to  concern  them- 
selves about  religious  matters. 

Those  belonging  to  the  sacerdotal  caste  are 
almost  the  only  Mongols  who  learn  to  read 
and  write.  The  Mongol  literature  was  re- 
duced to  writing  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  consists  mainly  of  translations  of  Chinese 
books,  but  hsis  a  few  original  histories,  and 
many  popular  poems,  relating  chiefly  to  the 
exploits  and  conquests  of  Genghis  Khan  and 
Tamerlane.  The  common  people  care  noth- 
ing for  litei'ature,  or  common  instruction 
even,  and  are  indifferent  to  the  jcomforts 
which  civilization  would  bring.  They  ex- 
hibit only  such  social  results  as  come* from 
their  belief  in  Buddliism,  which,  however,  has 


exerted  a  marked  influence  in  soften 
asperities  of  this  rugjo^ed  race. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  th 
pure  Mongols  are  the  degenerate  bn 
descendants  of  the  terrible  nation  wl 
volved  Asia  in  repeated  revolutio 
which  twice  threatened  to  oven^heli 
pean  civilization.  It  was  Monjrol 
started  the  wave  that  ingulfed  the 
empire.  It  was  the  defeat  of  the  M( 
army  under  Attila,  at  Chalons,  tliat  s£ 
civilized  western  world  frt^m  comi>lei 
tegration.  The  heroic  history  of  \ 
begins  with  Genghis  Khan. '  At  h 
(about  1160)  Mongolia  was  divided  i 
cordant  tribes,  which  he  lived  to  unii 
nation,  and  led  them  out  to  conquer  th 
Under  him  the  Mongols  subjugated  tl 
of  Tartary,  and  a  preat  part  of  Chiai 
Afghanistan,  Persia,  and  Russia.  U 
sons  and  successor  the  conquest  c 
continued,  the  caliphate  of  Bagdad  w 
thrown,  the  sultan  of  Iconiura  in  Asi 
was  made  tribuUuy.  and  Europe  was 
and  devastated  as  far  as  the  O^ler 
Danube.  The  Mongol  empire  at  t 
was  the  most  extensive  and  powerfi 
world.  In  this  second  great  risin| 
Mono:ols  in  the  thirteenth  centurv,  bi 
Teutonic  knights  which  turned  the 
back  from  the  Vistula,  thev  miorlit  1 
camped  on  the  banks  of  the  Ktiine 
Seine. 

Kublai  Khan,   the   grandson  of 
Khan,  estiiblished  the  flrst  Mongol  &\ 
China,  lasting  from  1279  to  1.^68. 
conquered  Cochin-China  and  Tonqi 
is  known  in  Chinese  liistory  as  the 
She-tsu,  and  as  founder  of  tfie  21tli,  o 
d^Tiasty.    In  1368  the  native  race  n» 
surrection,  and  succeeded  in  establi^hi 
independence  under  the  Min^  dyna 
the  thiiteenth  century  the  Mon^ 
split  into  several  separate  sovereipil 
in  tlie  fourteenth  century  was  reunite 
Tamerlane.     After  his  death,  in  1^ 
Mongol  power  gradually  declined. 

Tills  great  power  mially  yielded 
government  of  those  who  were  once  i 
vassals.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  ( 
the  Mongols  submitted  to  the  sov««l| 
the  Mantchoo  emperors  of  China.  Bi 
now  yield  but  little  more  than  nooii 
dience.  The  most  of  them  are  nomad 
dren  of  the  desert,  beyond  the  pmjbI 
government,  excepting  such  as  Uidr 
impose,  and  leading  the  life  they  lik^i 
own  way,  with  little  or  no  TestniuL 
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In  different  parts  of  the  world,  wherever 
and  whenever,  in  a^cs  past,  the  climate 
has  made  it  possible  for  man  to  live,  there 
are  abundant  evidences  of  the  existence,  at 
remote  periods,  of  prehistoric  peoples.  Eu- 
rope abounds  in  ti'aces  of  these  vanished 
races.  On  the  surface,  and  deep  down  in  the 
giuvel  of  the  drifts,  and  hid  away  in  caves, 
side  by  side  with  the  bones  of  now  extinct 
animals,  are  found  the  remains  of  man  and 
specimens  of  his  handiwork.  The  steppes 
of  Asia  show  numerous  sepulchral  mounds. 
Rossia,  from  its  soutliem  boundary  far  north 
into  Siberia,  and  from  its  western  border  to 
the  Pacific,  exhibits  earthworks  which  evi- 
dence long  occupancy  by  people,  probably 
forced  to  migrate  to  the  north.  In  the  sep- 
ulchres have  been  found  gold  and  silver  or- 
naments and  other  treasm*es.  Egypt,  the 
oldest  nation  with  a  written  history,  has  her 
prehistoric  remains,  and  old  E^pt  is  young 
compared  with  the  pre-glacial  times  of  Great 
Britain  and  Europe. 

In  America,  from  Behring  Strait  to  Mex- 
ico and  Peru,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  are  found  architectural  and  other  re- 
mains of  aboriginal  races.  They  are  attrib- 
uted variously  to  Celtic,  Hebrew,  and  Tartar 
origin,  and  Humboldt,  Uiough  cautious  in  ex- 
pressing a  positive  belief,  was  impressed  by 
the  identity  of  these  works  witli  many  of  the 
most  ancient  monuments  of  f^e  old  world. 
The  mined  temples  and  other  edifices  of 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru,  the 
ruder  remains  in  New  Mexico,  and  most  of 
the  earthworks  and  sculptures  east  of  the 
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Alleghanics,  may  be  the  work  of  compara- 
tively recent  races,  extenminiited  or  subjn- 
gatea  by  Euroi)ean  conquest  and  settlement. 
We  accept  as  positive  antiquities  those 
mainly  which  tlie  aborigines  first  encoun- 
tered by  Em*opeans  so  regarded,  and  of  tlie 
origin  of  which  tliey  had  only  a  vague  tradi- 
tional knowledge,  or  wei*e  totally  ijjnorant. 

Prominent  amongsuch  antiquities  are  the 
ruined  pyramids  of  xeotihuacan,  and  the  re- 
mains of  edifices  in  Mitla  in  Mexico,  and  the 
still  more  elaborate  stnictures  of  sculptured 
monoliths  of  Palenque,  which  are  believed 
to  have  been  destroyed  some  time  between 
400  B.  c.  and  175  A.  d.  With  tliese  must  be 
chissed  the  architectural  vestiges  of  a  later, 
but  still  obscure  period  at  Copan  and  Uxmal ; 
the  vast  enigmatical  monuments  of  Ti:ilma- 
naco  on  the  south  shore  of  I^ke  Titieaca,  in 
Bolivia;  and  the  bewildering  remains  of 
Mansiche,  or  Grand  Chimu,  in  noithem 
Peru.  The  principal  ruins  in  Mexico  indi- 
cate that  they  were  built  for  defensive  as 
well  as  religious  purposes.  The  common 
people  lived  m  thatch  and  cane  cabins,  and 
lavished  their  arcliitectural  skill  on  the  public 
works.  The  Mexican  temples  were  of  stone, 
immense  in  size  and  vast  in  extent.  Sol  is 
found  eight  temples  in  the  City  of  Mexico  of 
equal  size  and  grandeur,  ana  2,000  smaller 
ones.  Cortez  counted  400  p}Tamidal  tem- 
ples at  Cholula.  Torquemada  estimated  tliat 
there  were  40,000  of  them  in  the  empire. 

The  numerous  ruins  in  Central  America 
are  similar  to  those  in  Mexico,  but  present 
features  peculiar  to  themselves.    Those  at 
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Copan  aro  believed  to  be  the  most  ancient, 
for  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion  there 
were  no  tnulitions  even  regarding  tliese 
ruins.  In  New  Grenada  have  been  found 
many  images  and  other  objects  of  gold  and 
silver. 

Peru  is  rich  in  aboriginal  monimicnts,  in- 
cluding not  only  temples,  but  evidences  of  an 
advance(i  civilization  in  gi'cat  works  of  public 
utility,  sucii  as  bridges,  aqueducts,  and  pived 
roads  reiu-hing  hundretls  of  miles.  The  walls 
of  the  temple  at  Tacluicamac  inclosed  aiva 
enough  to  contain  a  considerable  town.  The 
great  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Cuzco  was  even 
more  splendid.  The  nation  known  as  the 
Chimus,  8ub<lued  by  die  incas  at  a  remote 
and  unknown  period,  have  left  remains  at 
what  is  now  Grand  Chimu,  or  Mansiche,  near 
Truxillo,  in  noitliern  Peru,  which  are  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  southern  continent. 
Twenty  square  miles  are  covered  with  tlie 
remains  of  temples,  paUces,  and  tombs. 
Vast  arejis  wertj  inclosed  wittiin  massive 
walls,  inside  of  which  were  temples,  palaces, 
prisons,  dwellings,  shops,  a  reservoir,  smelt- 
mg  furnaces,  and  other  evidences  of  a  busy 
town.  The  temj)lo  in  the  Chimu  capital  is  a 
pyramidal  edilice,  812  feet  long,  470  feet  wide, 
and  150  feet  high.  There  is  one  at  El  Obispo 
of  nejirly  tlie  same  size.  From  another  of 
these  stnurtures  the  Spsmish  explorer,  Toledo, 
in  1677,  took  out  $4,500,000  in  gold  and  silver. 
All  these  have  been  in  ruins  for  centuries. 
The  work  of  excavating  tliem  has  been  going 
on  for  yeai-s.  On  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
of  Peru  are  defensive  works  which  antedate 
liistoiy,  and,  according  to  tnidition,  were 
built  by  tribes  existing  •*  before  tlie  sun 
shone." 

The  remarkable  remains  of  edifices  found 
in  New  Mexico  by  Corn-ado  in  1540  are  sui>- 
pcwed  by  some  to  be  tlio  work  of  Aztecs  who 
migrated  from  some  unknown  northern  re- 
gion, or  from  Kamtchatka,  beyond  Belu'ing 
btrait.  Similar  monuments  in  Mexico  were 
attributed  by  the  Spanish  conquerors  to  the 
Aztecs.  But  tlie  Aztecs  were  comparatively 
new-comere,  and  tlieir  monarchy  was  scarcely 
a  century  old  when  Cortez  destroyed  it.  The 
somewhat  simihir,  but  vaster,  gi*ander,  and 
more  imposing  structures  of  Yucatan,  Gua- 
temabi,  and  Peni  are  undoubte<lly  the  work 
of  an  extinct  and  unknown  people. 

Who  were  these  p>eople?  This  field  of  in- 
quiry tirst  oi)ens  with  the  Nahua  group  of 
nations  which  successively  occupied  tlie  pbv- 
teau  of  Anahuac.  The  Olmecs  were  the  first 
Nahuas  who  colonized  the  region  north  of 
Tehuantepec;  but  when  they  amved  from 
the  nortli  they  found  the  land  already  occu- 
j)ie<i  by  a  people  of  wholly  different  extrac- 
tion from  tliemselves.  Students  of  American 
antiquity  diflcr  widely  as  to  the  origin  of 
these  primitive  people  of  Anahuac,  and  as  to 
the  stage  of  civilization  and  social  develop- 
ment tliey  had  reached.  Nor  is  it  known 
how  much  the  Nahua   emigrants   brought 


from  their  far  northern  homes,  an<l  hovi 
they  found  accomplished  and  n'odyfori 
tion  and  use  when  they  fir^t  svUH  « 
table-land  of  Mexico.  'The  Toltecs  ioQ 
the  Olmecs,  their  advent  dating  aboa 
middle  of  the  sixth  centur}',  Clan^en 
544  A.  D.  The  Nahuac  civilization 
al)out  the  middle  of  tiie  eleventh  fo 
when  the  Chichimecs  overtlin^w  tlie ' 
empire.  The  Chichimecs  were  not  a  1 
jKJople,  and  were  less  civilized  thantb 
tliey  conquered.  What  tlieir  rtUtioa 
to  Uiem,  or  what  they  derived  from  ti 
unknown. 

The  second  inquiry  points  to  the 
race,  oi*  the  family  of  pe4>ples  who?«  r 
are  scattered  through  Centnd  AraiTi 
Yucatan.  There  is  a  genei'al  vl^ 
among  arcluBologists  as  to  the  purely 
geneous  quality  of  Maya  civilizatio 
the  testimony  of  traditions,  architecu 
mains,  and  i*ccords  seems  to  eatabii 
the  great  Maya  family,  with  its  na 
branches,  each  developing  its  own 
colonized  at  a  very  etirly  date  in  the 
valleys  of  Tobasco  and  Chiap:^^,  ant 
ripened  a  civilization  that  W!L<  aire: 
cient  when  the  Toltecrs  first  cjinie  in 
witli  its  nortliem  confines.  Their  ch 
Nachen,  is  genenilly  identifier!  with  tl 
nificent  ruins  of  Palen(jue.  The  ivl 
Liter  monarchies,  whose  mon^  roeei 
may  be  seen  at  Copiin  and  Uxnuil, 
primitive  Maya  power  is  involved  in 
rity,  and  it  is  now  a  subject  of  interes 
vestigation  how  far  the  civilized  mce 
the  Spanianls  conquered  in  CVntnd  J 
were  oflshoots  of  the  pure  Maya  st 
how  for  tliey  represent<Ai  a  mixture  ol 
elements.  Tliese  questions  precede 
quiry  into  the  unknown  origin  of  th 
American  Indians,  who  may  be  i)f  Ei 
or  Asiatic  origin,  coming  to  the  co 
across  Behrino^  Stniit  or  the  Aleutian  1 
or  who  may  he  Autochthons,  spontai 
generated  on  tlie  soil,  but  who  certaini 
no  ti-aditional  knowledge  even  of  the 
who  preceded  them,  and  left  the  i 
monuments  which  are  still  the  nuu 
to-day. 

Pi^eeminent  among  American  sinti 
are  the  motmds  of  Uie  Mississipin  V»ll 
other  relics  of  prehistoric  \'anished 
These  earthworks  extend  in  suci'eeffloi 
the  lakes  southward  to  the  pilC  and 
of  them,  manifestly  defensive,  cro« 
summits  of  steep  fiills.  Fort  Hill.  < 
Little  Miami  River,  in  Ohio,  shows  a  1 
circumvallation  nearly  four  miles  in  i 
and  when  such  works  are  not  near  4 
they  have  artificial  reservoirs  to  hoH 
supplies  of  water.  Works  of  this  cli 
pear  fi*eqnent1y  in  Iowa,  and  were  fti 
abundant  in  Missouri.  One,  located  i 
River,  twenty  miles  west  of  tlie  lU 
consisted  of  a  central  mound.  suntMi^ 
a  circtdar  earth  wall,  tho  whole  indl 
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.1*  enibnnkinent.  Sometimes  these 
built  in  a  square.  Many  of  tlie 
nts,  ori^nally  only  four  or  five 
;2:iit,  have  hoen  oblitenitecl  by  the 
I  <r»'(>up  like  this  once  stood  near 

Thf^y  numbered  nine  in  all,  form- 
sides  of  a  parallelo'p'am,  and  tiie 
towaixi  the  c^ountry  wjis  protecte<l 
malU'r  mounds,  placed  in  a  semi- 
lanner.  The  inclosed  sjxice  was 
]on<r,  and  20()  yards  wide.  About 
from  those  a  single  moun<l,  loO 
and  i}()  feet  hi«;n,  which  stcxKi 
ncr  of  Mound  Street  and  Brosid- 
entin'lv  demolishoil  in  1869,  and 
A-  to  disapiH»ar  before  the  encroach- 
he  <»xtendin<]f  city.  Not  far  from 
id.  one  of  the  larojest  mounds  meas- 

fcet  in  circumference,  40  feet  in 

I  was  surroundoil  by  a  ditch  ten 
ud  five  feet  deep.  Such  sup|K>scd 
rrc)U])S  occur  in  Wisconsin,  Indi- 
illinois.  where  generally  they  are 

II  jxirallelooprams,  while  in  Fovva 
uri  most  of  them  are  trian<!rular. 

they  exist,  they  exhibit  in  their 
n  a  fixed  rule  as  to  the  projwrtions 
M-ciJ  parts.  No  works  of  prtjcisely 
•haracter  have  been  seen  souUi  of 

n'e  remarkable  than  these  <lefen- 
s  arc  the  works  found  in  Wiscon- 
nnd  a  few  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
lich  are  outlines  of  men  and  ani- 
P'  has-relit'f  on  the  surface  of  the 
Wisconsin  has  been  found  a  li<;:ure 
to  be  that  of  tlic  m.'istoilon,  and 
frequent,  isolated  or  in  proximity 
lounds.  The  combined  liji^u'es  of 
•:i.st  Mre  also  met  with,  an<l  are  as- 
anhaM)logist3  to  be  monumental 
a  ch;m<je  of  rulei"s,  the  head  of 
nicrj^ino;  in  the  bixly  of  the  bird 
i^j;  the  concession  to  the  conqueror 
lit  of  dominion.  One  on  Brush 
ims  county,  Ohio,  represents  a  ser- 
i:-urv(fs  <p:{icefully  extendin"^  1,<)0<) 
il  in  three  coils,  and  the  head  with 
c  open,  swallowinnj  or  ejectin*^  an 
^.  This  is  reopirded  bv  some  as 
iji:  th<^  Orientiil  cosmolo<^t?al  idea 
M^nt  and  the  e^^.  Other  «:igimtic 
unmistakably  human  elK«jn^-s«  «*md 
icmorate  monaix'hs,  or  memorial- 
■  men  who  fell  in  battle.  Iloms 
o  such  effi;ries  represent  warrioi"s. 
imatirm  p*c>up  of  a  bt^:ist  and  hu- 
?  is  supposed  to  be  the  record  of 
of  two  tribes  for  offensive  and  de- 
r poses.  Other  mounds  are  matri- 
'UKM-ials  to  mark  the  inter-tribal 
i<rcs  of  clii(5fs.  The  ajje  of  these 
unknown,  but  on  one  of  them  w:us 
ak  stump,  whose  concentric  annual 
cd  a  <n*owth  of  424  yeai"s,  and  the 
ly  have  been  centuries  old  when 
started  from  the  acorn. 


Many  mounds  contiinin<y  sk(d(;tons  are  un- 
doubtecl  places  of  sepulture,  and  their  size  is 
supi)osed  to  bear  relation  to  the  inii)ortance 
of  the  individuals  buried  in  them.  One  at 
Miamisburg,  Ohio,  is  68  feet  hi<rh,  and  one  at 
Grave  Creek,  near  Wheel in;i:,  W.  Va..  is  70 
feet  hiorh.  They  sometinies  contjiin  one  skel- 
eton only,  sometimes  two;  it  is  assumed  that 
where  many  are  found,  later  tribes,  with  a 
vajjue  notion  of  the  8:inctity  of  these  places, 
h:ive  buried  their  dead  in  them,  and  it  is 
known  that  the  earlier  white  scttlei's  some- 
times so  used  them.  From  the  preservation 
of  skeletons  in  compact,  dry  earth  in  the 
ban-ows  of  ancient  Britons,  which  undoiibt- 
etUy  are  1,8<X)  years  «ld,  it  is  detluced  that 
some  of  the  skeletons  found  in  the  ^Lississip)>i 
valltjy  are  not  less  than  2,<)(K)  yeai-s  old. 
Some  of  the  mounds  were  constructed  by  a 
peoj)lo  who  were  accustomed  to  burn  their 
ile;ui.  Excavation  finds  them  tilled  with 
ashes  minfjfleil  with  charcoal.  Som(»  mounds 
shajxjd  like  tortoises  are  known  as  war 
mounds,  and  are  said  to  contain  the  :ish(»s  of 
hundre<ls  slain  in  battle.  In  clos(»  proximity 
to  these  of^en  are  other  mounils,  where  bodies 
were  buried  without  burninj?.  Cremation 
mounds  occur  frequently  in  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa,  while  those  in  ^Iissouri,  undoubtedly 
the  work  of  another  and  later  race,  are  gen- 
enilly  burial  mounds. 

AVith  human  remains  in  these  mounds  have 
been  found  jMittery,  often  of  eleg-ant  design, 
articles  of  use  and  ornsiment  in  silver  and 
coj)pcT  from  I^ake  Su|)erior,  shells  brought 
from  the  Giilf  of  Mexico,  mica  from  the  Al- 
Icghanies,  and  obsidian  and  ix)rphyry  side  by 
side  in  the  same  mound.  The  almost  endless 
variety  of  pottery  t'lken  from  mounds  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  includes  drinking- vessels 
moulded  in  the  /orm  of  men,  binls,  and  ani- 
mals, 1k)w1s  and  dish<>s  with  mcNlcls  of  hu- 
man h(*:u1s  for  handles,  large  and  small  c(K)k- 
ing-utensils,  vessels  in  the  form  of  frogs,  tish, 
and  shells,  and  many  shai)es  and  sizes  of 
wat4;r-jugs,  and  of  bottles  with  stopi>ers. 
The  imitcitive  faculty  is  well  shown  in  the 
diversity  of  fomi  in  tlie  lu^ads  of  ducks,  where 
the  distinctive  features  of  ditlereut  varietit»s 
are  faithfully  delineated.  The  jwtteiy  is 
moulded  by  ordinar\'  manipulation,  showing 
that  the  mound-buiUlers  did  not  know  the  use 
of  the  jx^tter's  wheel,  and  it  is  sun-dried.  The 
size  of  the  various  V(?ssels  ranges  from  one 
holding  two  fluid  ounces  to  those  of  the  ca- 
jiacity  of  sevenil  giillons.  Somt'timi'S  the 
clay  is  mixcil  with  gj'psum,  sand,  or  ]M)unded 
shells.  The  divei'sity  of  tastes  displayed  in 
decorations  indicates  a  division  of  labor 
among  several  classics  of  artisans  or  artist{$. 
Some  of  the  di»conitive  forms,  and  the  color- 
ing of  white,  red,  and  black  ligur<!S,  are  sug- 
gestive of  the  i)()ttery  of  ancient  Egypt;  biit 
whili^  striking  similarities  niav  be  traced,  gen- 
erally  the  manufactures  by  prehisUiric  Amer- 
icans from  (Himmon  clay  are  supenor  to  many 
of  tliose  of  tlie  ancient  civilizations  of  Europe. 
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Another  class  of  sepulchral  monnds  con- 
tain a  chamber  or  vault  rudely  finishe<I  in 
stone.  The  fin*eat  mound  in  St.  ix)uis  was  of 
this  class.  The  roof  of  the  chamber  had 
fallen  in,  and  the  remains  of  the  skeletons 
were  crushed  on  the  floor.  Elsewhere  have 
been  found  p'aves  or  cists,  each  inclosing  one 
skeleton  or  tlie  dust  of  one. 

Associated  witli,  and  often  inside  of,  other 
extensive  earthworks,  are  stnictures  unques- 
tionably conn(*cted  with  religious  ideas  and 
ceremonies.  Squares,  circles,  and  other  ffeo- 
metrical  figiires,  as  at  Newark,  Ohio,  where 
they  covered  an  area  of  two  square  miles«  or 
twelve  miles  of  embankment  from  two  feet 
to  twentv  feet  high,  and  other  supix)sed  sa- 
cred woi'ks,  are  seen  at  Marietta  and  Chilli- 
eothe,  in  southern  Ohio.  In  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri, and  in  most  of  the  Gulf  sbites,  mounds 
of  caith  and  stone,  of  various  sizes,  but  of 
regular  shapes,  are  numerous,  and  on  these 
were  tlie  altare  upon  which  the  priests  of  the 
prehistoric  races  are  su])posed  to  have  oflbreil 
8acrific(is  to  the  solar  god.  The  temple 
mounds  are  genemlly  pynimidal,  with  giiided 
avenues  to  the  top,  sometimes  regularly  ter- 
nicetl,  and  alw^ays  showing  a  level  sunmiit, 
once  probably  crowned  with  temples  built  of 
])erishable  materials,  so  that  all  ti'aces  of 
tJiem  have  disappiuircd.  The  gi'eat  mound 
at  Cahokia,  111.,  witli  its  graded  way,  its  ter- 
race, and  its  level  summit,  is  the  best  repre- 
sentative of  its  chiss,  not  alone  on  account  of 
its  viist  size,  but  because  it  is  the  most  fin- 
ished model  of  all  similar  works  which  can 
with  ceitainty  be  called  temple  mounds. 
The  people  who  built  these  found  no  quarries 
which  would  submit  to  their  simple  tools, 
and  so  their  temples  were  of  wood  or  of  sun- 
dried  brick,  which  have  crumbled  awa}' ;  but 
the  culmiAation  of  this  ]*eligious  architecture 
is  found  in  the  pyramidal  structures  of  Mex- 
ico, Centi-al  and  South  America,  where, 
though  finished  in  stone,  they  present  the 
graded  ascents  leading  to  tJie  level  top  on 
which  stood  the  temple  and  altar.  The  idea 
of  all  primitive  temples,  in  all  times  and 
among  all  peoples,  is  derivative,  tending  to 
tlie  worship  of  one  or  more  superior  beings 
dwelling  above  the  earth,  in  the  skies,  or 
among  the  stai's.  and  undoubtedly  the  prehis- 
toric peoples  of  the  Mississippi  valley  wor- 
shipped the  sun. 

Be3'ond  these  burial  and  t<imple  mounds, 
there  are  abundant  evidences  that  this  an- 
cient people  was  numerous  and  widely 
spread,  and  the  uniformity  of  their  works, 
even  in  details,  shows  that  they  were  essen- 
tially homogeneous  in  customs,  liabits,  reli- 
gion, and  government.  All  the  facts  indicate 
a  dense  agricultural  population  and  a  state 
of  society  wholly  different  from  the  existing 
race  of  North  American  Indians.  No  In- 
dians nortli  of  the  semi-civilized  natives  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America  ever  had  the 
sure  means  of  subsistence  which  would  |)er- 
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mit  them  to  apply  the  immense  ainnnit  cf 
unproductive  lalx)r  necessary  toih*'wflikrf 
the  monuments  of  the  Missisiiippi  viilrr. 

The  sites  of  the  more  im))ort:iiit  tfflnif  of 
the  prehistoric  Americans  wero  on  thi- «!»« 
of  lakes  or  banks  of  rivei^,  and  L'MHi»Qjf 
contiguous  to  extensive  arc^is  of  fl'rtilf  Iuh. 
For  ixK>ple  so  situated,  fish  must  luive  be«i 
an  important  menns  of  subsistenci'.  TVf 
had  tnide  and  commerce  of  some  ioti  ul 
exchanged  pi*oduets  with  one  another  r.pod 
down  the  gix»at  river  to  the  GulCaml  hv^ 
shells  fi-om  the  disUint  sc:i.  Tliey  buili  pif- 
mancnt  defensive  works  against  th.'ir  m- 
mies.  The  deep,  wide  ditclM?*  in>ule  thrir 
inclosures  were  ch;innels  to  supjjlv  lh»'  inW 
itants  witli  a  const^int  flow  of  wsiter,  nml  lUy 
were  even  adaptetl  for  fish  culture,  or  nwf 
taclcs  for  the  winter's  supply.  We  lnv*  m 
knowledge  wlLat  domestic  animnk  if  ur, 
they  reared.  There  is  no  doubt  tluii  gwii 
w:is  abundant,  and  that  the  cluise  h.i&  skil- 
fully followetl.  The  bones  of  the  Imffiib 
have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  lhes«?  tu«i». 

Their  agincultural  skill  is  eertain,  a»4 
there  are  abundant  evidences  of  tilling  tls 
soil,  especially  in  regions  west  (»f  the  Misas- 
sippi.  The  ancient  gard«»n  NkU  (>f  d» 
mound-builders,  some  of  them  iiun'lrhi«  rf 
acres  in  extent,  abound  in  tlie  Werf.  h 
some  cases  the  works  consist  of  low.  circtil* 
elevations,  two  or  three  feet  alxivo  tlie 
face  of  tlio  ground,  with  diameteis  of 
10  feet  to  GO  feet,  and  sloping  off  lU 
edges.  These  were  genenilly  i itii  v 
mould  and  black  alluvial  s^oil,  and  tlieirjf^ 
ence  now  can  be  detectcnl  in  fields  cofiw 
with  growing  crops  by  the  more  Inxoi^ 
growth  and  deeper  gi-een  of  the  vejrrtiti* 
Undoubtedly  the  chief  crop  of  these  saM 
people  was  maize;  but  in  tlieir 'towns  hilt 
been  found  grains  of  wheat  which.  «!•, 
germinated  and  ripened,  furnished  n  raa^f 
before  unknown. 

On  a  farm  in  Utah  have  beenewsi' 
six  mounds,  from  10  feet  to  18  feet  in 
and  from  600  feet  to  1,000  feet  in  ci 
ference,  which  covered  about  20  jicp». 
these  were   found  mill-stones  for  grij 
com,  and  other  evidences  of  .*i  rwu    . 
agricultural  people.    These  agncultniil  ^  i 
dences,  their  fixed  towns,  their  *>«™,f? 
temple  mounds,  show  a  superior  fti« 
preexisting  people  in  the  v:illey  of  thej 
sissippi,  ages  before  the  advent  of  w 
dians.  .^.^ 

By  wliom  these  monuments  in  '^j*'!! 
sippi  valley  were  erected,  and  wheihgy 
mound-builders  or  their  descendants  vaffijl^ 
to  remote  soutliem  lands  to  find  »  yao?*^ 
tile  soil  or  a  more  favocnble  cUbAJ 
whether  tliey  disappeared  before  the  M^J 
a  more  powerftil  race,  or  were  swej*  «■  ? 
existence  by  epidemic,  fiunine,Qr 
agent,  are  questions  whksh 
cannot  answer. 
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ARCHiBOLOGY  divides  the  primeval  period  of 
man  into  the  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  ages; 
and  the  stone  age  is  subdivided  into  the  pa- 
l0eK>lithic,  when  weapons  and  implements 
were  simply  rude  chips  and  splintei*s,  and  t)ie 
neolitJiie,  or  the  period  of  polished  stone.  It 
is  not  known  precisely  how  long  the  latter 
lasted,  nor  when  men  learned  to  smelt  the 
softer  ores,  and  to  make  bronze  by  the  alloy 
of  copper  with  tin.  Dr.  Schlieman  found  far 
below  the  level  of  the  ground  trod  by  Ho- 
mer^s  heroes  the  ruins  of  another  city,  and 
articles  of  stone,  and  bronze,  and  precious 
metals  so  skilfully  wrought  as  to  evidence 
the  existence  of  an  ancient  people,  far  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  men  of  the  stone  and  bronze 
ages,  and  with  a  civilization  which  was  the 
growth  of  centuries.  At  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  were  found  implements 
of  copper,  generally  beaten  out  cold,  but 
sometimes  smelted  and  cast  in  moulds,  and 
these  were  taking  the  place  of  stone  and 
bone.  The  copper  region  of  Lake  Superior, 
for  150  miles  on  the  southern  shore,  gives 
evidence  of  having  been  long  worked  by  a 
people  who  preceded  the  Indians. 

Antiquities  of  the  stone  epoch  are  found 
in  the  oeds  of  laam  and  ^-avel  extending 
along  the  river  valleys  of  central  Europe, 
sometimes  200  feet  above  the  present  water 
level,  but  evidently  deposited  by  these  rivers, 
which  must  have  required  many  centuries  to 
excavate  their  present  valleys  and  channels. 
The  animals  of  that  period  were  the  hairy 
mammoth,  the  woolly  rhinoceros,  tigers,  hy- 
enas, and  bears,  with  ruminants  and  rodents 
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of  enormous  size.  The  presence  of  man  at 
this  period  is  indicated  by  his  bones,  and  by 
implements  of  unpolished  flint,  but  without 
any  pottery,  or  any  of  the  metals.  The 
hejips  of  shells  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
are  commingled  with  rude  implements  of 
stone  and  bone,  and  also  with  tlio  bones  of 
the  codfish,  which  are  cauglit  in  the  oiten  sea, 
thus  giving  evidence  that  the  fishennen  had 
bo:its,  and  skill  in  navig:iting  tliem.  In  the 
earlier  gravel  period,  the  remains  of  the 
mammoth,  rhinoceros,  reindeer,  horse,  and 
ox  predominate,  but  there  are  no  bones  of 
the  sheep,  goat,  or  dog  in  the  gpi^avels  or 
caves  of  France,  England,  or  Wales.  Birds 
and  flshes  were  eaten ;  salmon  was  common ; 
and  the  household  economy  of  the  iiices  then 
living  is  traced  in  their  hejirth-stones,  hollow, 
kettle-like  boiling  stones,  stone  hammers, 
and  other  implements ;  but  there  is  no  pot- 
tery—  that  came  in  with  the  polished-stone 
age.  A  remarkable  similarity  in  the  stone 
implements  of  tliis  period  is  traced  in  Europe 
fi'om  Greece  to  Scandinavia,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  the  steppes  of  Russia;  on 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  in  Asia  fi*om 
Palestine  to  the  Malay  archipelago;  and  in 
India  and  Japan. 

In  America,  the  same  resemblance  in  these 
implements  of  the  stone  age  is  seen,  from 
Behring  Strait  to  Mexico ;  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pi%cific ;  in  Central  and  South  America, 
especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon ;  and 
in  the  West  Indies.  In  the  United  States, 
along  the  sea-coast  from  Maine  to  Florida, 
shell  heaps,  similar  to  those  in  Europe,  are 
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largely  matlc  up  of  molliisks  used  as  food, 
especially  clams.  Witli  these  are  bones  of 
the  elk,  deer,  bear,  beaver,  dog,  various  fur- 
bearing  animals,  binls,  among  othei*s  the 
great  auk,  which  is  now  extinct,  implements 
of  bone  and  stone,  and  pieces  of  cliarcoal. 
There  are  no  finds  which  afford  tlie  slightest 
evidence  of  intercouree  with  Europeiin  na- 
tions. These  shell  heaps  vary  from  one-half 
to  tln-ee  feet  thick,  250  feet  long,  40  to  50  feet 
wide,  and  genei*ally  are  ne:ir  the  sea-sliore, 
which  hzis  been  raised  since  their  dejxKiition, 
as  seveiiil  lay  ere,  s(»pjii'ated  by  eaith,  indicate 
successive  occujiJition  by  succeeding  geneni- 
tions.  Tlic  abnndance  of  food  remains -i^hows 
that  in  these  times  there  was  no  stniggle  for 
subsistence.  The  gi'owth  of  trees  over  tliem 
makes  the  licaps  centuries  old.  Tiiere  are 
no  human  remains  in  tliem.  Those  arc  found 
in  the  burial-mounds,  where,  in  tho  stone 
age,  bodies,  if  not  burned,  were  generally 
bnned  in  a  sitting  posting,  and  i*arolv  ex- 
tended at  lengtli;  and  in  these  mounds  ai*o 
found  ilint  knives  and  stone  implements,  but 
none  of  metal.  Here,  as  in  the  European 
shell  heaps,  there  is  a  totiil  absence  of  pottery. 
The  gi"avel  perioil  probably  preceded  tlie 
cave  period,  wnich  is  next  to  be  considered. 
In  many  natural  excavations,  mostly  in  the 
secondary  limestone  strata,  have  been  found 
the  bonc»  of  now  extinct  animals,  occision- 
ally  mingled  with  the  bones  and  implcuiients 
of  man.  Sometimes  these  caves  have  seveml 
cliambei*s  at  different  levels.  At  the  bottom, 
top,  and  sides  are  generally  stalagmite  and 
stalactite  deposits,  from  tne  infiltration  of 
lime-bearing  water.  Under  the  lime  floors  of 
tliese  caves  have  been  discovered  the  bones  of 
the  gi'eat  carnivoi'a  of  tlie  quaternary  period, 
the  bear,  hyenii,  lion,  and  othere,  with  those 
of  the  great  pachyderms,  tho  mammoth  and 
rhinoceros,  and  those  of  many  herbivora 
and  rodents.  With  these  bones  of  extinct 
animals  of  that  period,  the  remains  of  man 
and  of  his  works  place  it  beyond  doubt  that 
man  existed  at  that  remote  epoch. 

The  caves  in  tlie  south  of  France  belong 
to  the  age  of  simply  worked,  not  polished, 
stone,  and  there  are  no  evidences  oi  the  do- 
mestic animals  of  to-day.  Here,  as  in  the 
eaves  of  S^min,  everything  indicates  that  the 
people  of  tliat  perioii  lived  much  like  the  Es- 
quimaux and  Greenlanders  of  the  present 
time.  The  climate  was  much  colder  then 
th:in  now.  This  is  indicated  by  the  presence 
of  the  woolly  pachyderms,  the  musk-ox  and 
the  reindeer,  which  then  extended  to  this  laf>- 
itude.  Bones  of  the  reindeer  abound.  This 
animal  furnished  tlie  principal  food,  and  the 
fact  tliat  clothing,  implements,  and  materials 
for  oiTiamentation  were  also  derived  from  it, 
is  evidence  of  a  degi'ee  of  elevation  above 
the  savage  state.  The  people  were  ingenious 
workers  in  flint,  bone,  and  horn,  and  they 
made  rude  drawings  on  the  horns  of  various 
animals.  Tlie  cold  climate  is  further  evident 
from  the  habit  of  allowing  heaps  of  bones 


and  offal  to  accumulate  near  these  habita- 
tions. From  the  abundance  of  reindeer  re- 
mains, the  cave  period  is  often  called  the 
reindeer  peri<xl. 

The  caves  of  Moustier  and  Cro-Magnon, 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Dortlogne,  in  France, 
in  bones  and  implements  present  all  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  stone  period.  M.  Pruner- 
Bey  tliinks  tliat  the  human  skulls  found  in 
most  of  the  caves  belong  to  a  double  series, 
one  approaching  the  Lapp  and  the  other  the 
Finn  of  the  present  day,  but  generally  they 
are  crania  of  the  reindeer  age,  which  he  calu 
Mongoloid.  The  skulls  of  the  Doniogne 
caves  (iiffcr  fix)m  both,  and  he  refers  tliem  to 
the  Esthonian  type.  From  the  low  and  pro- 
jecting bony  palate,  he  thinks  the  language 
of  the  cave-iiwellera  was  neither  Aiyan  nor 
Semitic,  but  analogous  to  that  of  the'Finnidi 
races.  He  concludes  that  they  had  massive 
bones,  compai-ati  vely  shortanns  and  long  fore- 
ai*ms,  with  powerful  muscles,  greatly  devel- 
oped jaws,  wide  open  nostrils,  long  and  flat 
feet,  and  that  they  were  beings  of  unbridled 
ptissions.  Professor  Broca  found  that  the 
widtli  of  the  thigh-bones  approached  those 
of  the  highest  apes.  He  noticed  a  remarka- 
ble transvei'se  flattening  of  tlie  tibia,  that  the 
ascending  bnmcli  of  tlie  lower  jaw  was  very 
wide,  and  he  considereil  the  cranial  capacity 
equal  to  that  of  the  liiglier  races  of  tlie  pres- 
ent time. 

In  die  English  caves.  Dr.  Bnckland  found 
the  remains  of  at  least  seventj--five  hyenas 
of  the  extinct  cave  species,  mixed  with  bones 
of  extinct  pachyderms,  camivora,  ruminants, 
and  rodents.      This  led  him  to  believe  tferf 
the  hyenas  dragged  the  carcasses  to  the  caves 
and  there  fed  upon  them,  ci*acking  the  bones 
and  leaving  the  teeth-marks  peculiar  to  that 
animal,  and  there  were  abundiuit  traces  of 
fossil  faeces.    The  most  celebrated  English 
caves  are  near  Kirkdale,  twentv-five  miles 
from  York,   and   at  Bristol.    CJther  eaves, 
rich  in  both  animal  and  human  remsuns, 
have  been  explored  at  Torquay,  Gailenrenih, 
Liege,   in  Sicily,   and   at   Gi'braltar.    They 
abound  in  Mexico.    In  those  of  Brazil  hare 
been  found  the  remains  of  gigantic  paehr- 
derms,  rodents,  and  edentates.    'U'^ere  tne 
implements  of  man  are  found,  they  are  inw 
riably  tliose  of  tiie  early  stone  age,  and  there 
are  no  discoveries  of  tne  bones  of  domestic 
animals,  which  were  subjugated  at  a  mncfa 
later  period. 

In  North  America,  caves  containing  the 
bones  of  post-tertiary  mammals  are  very  rare. 
These  caves  are  common  in  all  parts  "of  the 
United  States,  but  are  comparatively  nnci- 
plored,  and  very  little  has  yet  been  fonnd  to 
corresiKMid  to  or  compare  with  the  drift-gniTcI 
and  bone-cave  penod  of  Europe.  There 
are  legends  of  early  border  life  m  Yirdnia, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  which  tell  tales  of 
caverns  filled  with  haman  bones ;  of  others 
on  whose  walls  were  painted  or  scnlptnred 
the  forms  of  known  and  unknown  ammaisf 
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and  of  still  others  containing  mummied 
coi*pses,  embalmed  and  wonderfully  pre- 
sci-v^ed,  and  clad  in  robes  of  feather-work, 
like  the  Penivian  fabrics.  If  these  things 
ever  existed,  tliey  wei*e  long  ago  destroyed, 
and  too  early  in  tne  histoiy  of  ffie  country  to 
admit  of  scientifie  investigation. 

A.  J.  Conant,  who  has  very  faithfully  fol- 
lowed up  the  footprints  of  the  vanished  i-aces 
in  the  Mississippi  valley,  has  explored  some 
of  the  caverns  m  the  Ozark  moimtains,  in 
Missouri.  The  Ozarks  are  honeycombed 
with  caves,  some  of  unknown  extent,  and 
their  openings  appear  frequently  in  the  pre- 
cipitous bluffs  along  tiie  Gasconade  River. 
In  some  of  these  caves,  the  deep  deposit  of 
nitix)genou8  earth  in  the  larger  cnambei*s  re- 
veals human  bones,  in  different  degi'ees  of 
presei'vation,  and  with  these,  in  alternate 
layei's  of  ashes  and  cliarcoal  mingled  with 
earthy  matter,  are  the  bones  of  birds  and 
various  animals,  and  mussel-shells,  undoubt- 
edly the  refuse  of  funeral  feasts — the  whole 
showing  that  these  were  places  of  sepultm^ 
and  of  funei'al  celebrations. 

In  one  of  the  saltpetre  caves  in  Pulaski 
county,  Mr.  Conant  made  an  investigation, 
and  begsin  by  employing  workmen  to  cut  a 
ti-encli  175  feet  in  length  through  the  deposit 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cave.  The  depth  from 
18  inches  to  two  feet  was  composed  of  earth 
and  ashes,  mingled  profusely  with  broken 
pottery,  fragments  of  liuman  bones,  and  flint 
chips.  Below  this  tlie  deposit  was  hard  and 
eom]>act.  Excavating  to  a  depth  of  six  feet 
Aullier  brought  to  a  natural  deposit,  contain- 
ing nothing  but  decayed  mussel-shells.  But 
all  above  tiiis  bottom  showed  a  continual 
occupancy  of  the  cave  during  the  deposition. 
At  tlie  depth  of  two  feet,  the  fii-st  skeleton 
was  reached,  lying  upon  its  back,  with  the 
head  towards  tlie  east.  All  the  small  bones 
were  tlioix)ughly  decayed.  Near  this  was 
another  skeleton,  buried  in  a  sitting  posture. 
Close  by  was  the  skeleton  of  a  very  aged 
female,  witli  a  well-presei'ved  skulL  With 
these  was  a  flint  spear-head  of  the  rudest 
patteiii,  as  were  the  few  stone  implemento 
found.  In  the  deposit  were  also  discovered 
articles  of  bone,  such  as  awls  and  scrapers, 
and  occasionally  one  made  fi'om  the  inner 
surface  of  a  shell  with  a  sharp  edge. 

Tlie  prodigious  number  of  mussel-shells, 
like  those  still  abundant  in  the  Gasconade 
River  below,  was  surprising,  and  continued 
through  the  whole  deposit,  decreasing  in 
size,  and  more  and  more  decayed,  till  the 
snbstimce  became  a  chalky  paste.  Inter- 
mingled with  the  alluvium  and  ashes,  as  far 
as  the  excavation  extended,  were  the  skulls 
and  bones  of  fishes,  deer,  bear,  mud-turtle, 
and  wild  turkey.  The  skulls  were  always 
broken,  no  doubt  to  get  at  the  brains,  which 
are  esteemed  a  delicacy  by  civilized  as  well 
as  savage  i*aco8. 

The  conclusions  are  that  these  oaves,  if  not 


the  living-places,  were  ceiiainly  the  burial- 
phices  of  a  people  who  made  funeral  feasts, 
and  probably  had  religious  rites.  That  they 
were  an  ancient  people  is  manifest  from  the 
superetitious  fear  with  which  the  Indians  re- 
gard these  gloomy  caverns,  of  which  they 
h^ive  ho  traditions,  beyond  the  belief  that 
they  are  the  dwelling-places  of  the  great 
spirit  Manitou.  The  skulls  taken  from  tliese 
caves  have  different  characteristics  from  the 
crania  of  the  mounds.  The  cave-dwellei*s 
were  a  distinct  race  from  the  mound-buildei*s, 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  mound-buildei's 
had  copper  implements,  it  is  probable  that 
die  cave-dwellei's  preceded  them. 

Within  comparatively  a  few  years,  the  sis- 
ter sciences,  archaeology,  geology,  and  pake- 
ontoloffy,  have  combined  m  the  endeavor  to 
feface  the  chronology  of  the  vanished  I'aces. 
Far  down  in  the  English  gravels  of  tJic  drift 
the  remains  of  man  are  found  in  companion- 
ship with  the  bones  of  huge  mammals,  which 
are  assumed  to  have  been  buried  there  "  long 
befoi'e  the  British  Channel  was  scooped  out." 
The  bone  caves,  the  world  over,  are  gen- 
erally in  limestone.  Those  of  Brazil  have 
revealed  some  of  the  most  interesting  re- 
mains. In  Europe,  the  finding  of  human 
bones  intermingled  with  animal  remains 
seems  to  indicate  that  man  was  coeval  with 
the  cave  bear  and  the  mammoth,  and  that 
he  lived  on  earth  before  the  glacial  pe- 
riod. In  all  parts  of  Europe  as  far  east  as 
Greece,  in  Palestine,  India,  Japan,  Australia, 
Africa,  including  Egypt,  and  in  America, 
flint  tools  and  stone  Implements  are  found  in 
abundance,  and  of  the  time  of  their  manu-. 
facture  and  use  the  existing  inhabitants  have 
no  traditions,  while  there  is  no  evidence  that 
these  widely  separated  prehistoric  peoples 
had  connection  or  commerce  with  one  an- 
other. 

Professor  Morlot  carries  the  stone  age  back 
6,000  or  7,000  years,  and  the  bronze  age  3,000 
or  4,000  years,  but  these  are  to  be  taken  as 
minimum  figures,  and  largely  conjectural. 
In  Uie  neolithic  period,  when  polished  imple- 
ments of  stone  and  bone  began  to  take  the 
place  of  rude  chips  and  splinters  of  silex,  it 
IS  not  pretended  that  the  art  of  grinding  and 
polishing  stone  implements  was  borrowed  by 
one  nation  fix>m  another.  With  this  age  or- 
namented pottery  begins  to  be  manufactured, 
and  the  designs  and  devices  show  an  advance 
in  art  as  well  as  civilization.  Nor  is  it 
known  how  long  the  neolithic  age  lasted,  nor 
when  man  began  to  smelt  and  alloy  metals. 
These  discoveries  ushered  in  the  bronze  age, 
in  which  the  arts  and  sciences  may  be  said 
to  have  had  their  birth.  This  period,  of  long 
continuance,  was  followed  by  the  discovery  of 
iron,  which  was  known  at  least  3,000  years 
ago,  and  which  may  be  claimed  to  be  the 
most  important  physical  event  in  the  histcnry 
of  the  development  of  man. 
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At  the  present  day  there  are  peoples  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  Uie  world — in  some  parts  of 
Russia,  in  Central  Africa,  on  the  Amazon,  in 
Soutli  America,  in  Polynesia,  on  the  coast  of 
Boiiieo,  and  in  several  regions  of  the  East 
Indian  archipelago — who  build  their  villages 
and  houses  upon  platforms  sustained  on  piles. 
These  platforms  sometimes  project  fi*om  the 
shore  over  the  water,  but  oftener  the  plat- 
forms and  settlements  are  at  some  distance 
from  the  land.  It  was  reserved  for  compara- 
tively recent  discoveries  to  reveal  that  pre- 
historic peoples,  in  widely  separated  locali- 
ties, built  these  lake  villages  and  lived  in 
them  for  long  periods,  a^es  ago. 

These  lacustrine  settlements,  or  lake  vil- 
lages, have  been  found  in  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Savoy,  Bavaida,  Saxony,  the  French  Jura, 
Geimany,  Denmark,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales.  We  will  give  the  dates  of  the  more 
important  discoveries  in  chronological  order. 

In  1829  an  excavation  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Zurich,  at  Obermeilen,  Switzerland,  revealed 
the  existence  of  ancient  piles  and  other  inter- 
esting antiquities,  but  no  extensive  examina- 
tions were  made  at  that  time.  In  1839, 
William  R.  Wilde  made  the  first  discovery  in 
Ireland  of  one  of  these  lake  settlements,  which 
are  there  called  crannoges.  This  was  in 
Lake  Lagore,  near  Dunshanghlin,  county 
Meath.  The  lake  being  dmined,  a  circular 
mound,  620  feet  in  circumference,  long  sup- 
posed to  be  a  natural  island,  was  found  to 
be  an  aitificial  constiniction.  Examination 
showed  that  the  superincumbent  earth  was 
supporteil  by  oak  uiles,  which  were  skilfully 
mortised  into  planks  ladd  flat  on  the  bottom 
of  the  lake,  and  were  strengthened  by  cross 
beams.    Some  of  these  piles  were  grooved  to 


hold  planks  driven  down  between  them.  The 
interior  space  was  filled  with  earth  and  peat, 
in  which  were  intermingled  the  bones  of 
horses,  asses,  deer,  sheep,  dogs,  and  foxes, 
and  more  than  150  cartloads  of  bones  were 
taken  out.  With  these  remains  were  found 
a  large  number  of  weapons,  utensils,  imple- 
ments, and  ornaments  of  stone,  bone.  :ui(i 
wood,  relating  undoubtedly  to  the  stone  a^e, 
and  the  property  and  manufacture  of  the 
builders  and  first  settlers  and  their  descend- 
ants, while  the  finding  also  of  tools  and 
weapons  of  bronze  and  iron  indicated  tlie 
occupation  by  more  recent  races,  centuries 
later.  Ancient  annals  in  Ireland  say  tliat  the 
Lake  Lagore  settlements  were  pillaged  and 
burned  by  a  hostile  chief  in  848,  and  that  in 
another  invasion,  in  933,  the  villages  were 
again  plundered  and  the  buildings  pulled 
down  by  Norse  pirates. 

The  winter  of  1853-4,  in  Switzerland,  was 
remarkable  for  an  extensive  drought  and 
extreme  cold.  The  streams  and  rivers  slirank 
to  the  smallest  dimensions,  and  the  lakes  fell 
to  a  lower  level  than  ever  had  been  known 
before.  The  inhabitants  on  the  shore  of  the 
small  bay  between  Obermeilen  and  Dallikon, 
on  Lake  Zurich,  took  acivantage  of  the  ex- 
traordinarily low  water  to  extend  their  gar- 
dens, by  building  walls  out  in  the  lake  and 
filling  in  with  mud  dredged  in  front  from  the 
bottom.  This  dredging  brought  up  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  stags*  horns,  and  many 
ancient  weapons,  implements,  and  utensils. 

This  important  discovery  was  followe<l  np 
by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Keller,  resulting  in  the 
revelation  of  similar  remains  of  prehistoric 
villages  in  other  parts  of 'Lake  Ziirich,  and 
also  In  the   lakes   of  Geneva,  Constance, 
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Bienne,  Morat,  Neufchfitel,  and  in  several  of 
the  smaller  lakes  of  Switzerland.  In  the 
larger  lakes  more  than  fifty  different  settle- 
ments were  explored,  bringing  to  light  im- 
mense numbers  of  stone,  bone,  and  horn  im- 
plements of  the  paliBolithic  period,  stone 
work  and  potteiy  of  the  neolithic  period,  and 
bronze  work,  with  a  few  articles  of  gold  and 
iron,  indicating  the  successive  occupations  in 
later  periods.  With  these  were  found  the 
remains  of  animals,  and,  in  a  few  instances, 
the  bones  of  human  beings. 

In  the  winter  of  1855-6  were  discovered 
the  most  perfect  and  satisfactory  examples 
and  evidences  of  the  stone  a^  m  the  httle 
Lake  Moossedorf,  near  Bern.  The  water  was 
artificially  lowered  by  drainage  eight  feet, 
revealing  two  prehistoric  settlements,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  lake.  The  one  at  the  east 
end  was  most  thoroughly  examined.  Here 
the  piles  were  driven  in  an  irre^lar  mass, 
and  foimed  a  parallelogram  55  ft.  by  70  ft. 
The  timber  was  oak,  birch,  fir,  and  aspen, 
and  some  of  the  piles  were  split,  while  others 
retained  their  bark.  The  superstructure  ap- 
parently had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  only 
portions  of  the  charred  wood  appearing,  and 
there  were  remains  of  the  bridge  which  con- 
nected the  settlement  with  the  shore. 

The  implements  here  discovered  were  not 
found  in  the  mud  of  the  ancient  bottom  of  the 
lake,  but  in  the  stratum  next  above  it.  This 
stratum,  which  has  come  to  be  called  the 
relic  bed,  consists  of  loose  peat,  gravel,  clay, 
wood,  and  charcoal,  and  is  from  five  inches 
to  two  feet  in  thickness.  Many  of  the  heaviest 
implements  were  found  near  the  top,  and 
the  lightest  near  the  bottom.  Amon^  the 
discoveries  were  a  spear  made  of  stag's  horn, 
a  fiint  saw  ^stened  with  asphalt  or  some  sort 
of  pitch  in  a  fir  wood  handle,  fish-hooks  of 
boars'  tusks,  needles  of  boare'  teeth,  and 
knives,  chisels,  arrow-heads,  pincers,  and  awls 
made  of  bone,  with  combs  of  yew  wood. 
There  were  quantities  of  bones  of  animals, 
*  many  of  them  bearin?  the  marks  of  stone 
axes  and  flint  saws,  a  few  fragments  of  pot- 
tery, some  of  which  were  incrusted  with  soot, 
and  linseed  and  burnt  barley  were  also  dis- 
covered. The  hillocks  and  mounds  in  the 
marsh  around  this  settlement  were  found  to 
be  filled  with  chips  and  flakes  of  flint,  and 
unfinished  flint  implements.  There  were 
here  no  traces  of  anything  later  than  the 
stone  period. 

In  the  progress  of  these  interesting  inves- 
tigations in  Switzerland,  it  was  soon  found 
that  lake  dwellings  and  villages  situated 
where  the  waters  have  retired  and  left  what 
are  now  peat  bogs,  afforded  far  better  oppor- 
tunities for  expbrations  than  those  actually 
under  water.  The  best  and  most  important 
discovery  of  this  kind  was  made  in  1858  at 
Robenhausen,  near  Lake  Pfaflikon,  in  the 
canton  Zliidch.  Here,  piles  driven  in  an  ir- 
regular quadrangle  covered  an  area  of  nearly 
three  acres,  which  must  have  been  about 


2,000  paces  from  the  ancient  western  shore 
of  the  lake  in  which  it  stood,  and  3,000  paces 
from  the  eastern  shore  with  which  it  was 
connected  by  a  bridge,  some  of  the  piles  of 
which  still  remain.  The  piles  on  which  this 
village  stood  numbered  about  100,000,  and 
were  of  oak,  beech,  and  fir,  some  of  them 
split,  and  the  rest  round,  lliey  were  from 
ten  feet  to  twelve  feet  lon^,  were  sharpened 
by  stone  axes,  and  were  driven  from  two  feet 
to  three  feet  apart.  The  outermost  piles 
were  bound  together  with  hurdle  work.  The 
platform  on  which  the  village  stood  was 
well  constructed  of  cross  tiinbers,  and  the 
flooring  boards  were  fastened  down  with 
wooden  pins. 

But  the  most  interesting  discovery  in  this 
locality  was  yet  to  come.  Further  explora- 
tion and  excavation  revealed  three  distinct 
svstems  of  piles,  one  above  another,  showing 
that  this  site  at  different  periods,  perhaps  at 
long  intervals,  had  been  occupied  for  habita- 
tions by  successive  generations  of  lacustrians. 
The  two  lower  svstems  of  piles  were  round 
and  of  soft  woodf,  the  gix)wth,  perhaps,  of  a 
period  long  preceding  the  oak,  the  split  trunks 
of  which  formed  the  piles  of  the  uppeimost 
system.  In  the  relic  bed,  which  was  three 
feet  in  thickness,  were  found  stones  for  pound- 
ing or  grinding  grain,  hearth-stones,  many 
flint  weapons,  an  abundance  of  broken  pot- 
tery, tools  of  horn  and  bone,  implements  of 
maple  wood,  cords,  nets,  and  mats  made  of 
flax,  cloth  woven  f^om  the  inner  bark  of  the 
linden  tree  and  of  flax,  with  wheat,  barley, 
burnt  apples  and  pears,  acorns,  beech-nuts, 
and  cheny  stones.  There  were  also  found 
two  or  three  long  bows,  such  as  are  still  used 
by  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  and  a  canoe 
twelve  feet  long,  one  and  one  half  feet  broad, 
and  five  inches  deep.  These  relics  exhibit 
the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  succes- 
sive peoples,  and  their  periods.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  the  first  and  second  structures 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  as  the  heads  of  the 
piles  were  chan-ed,  and  the^e  were  ffreat 
quantities  of  charcoal  in  the  relic  bed.  It  is 
not  doubted  that  this  settlement  was  inhab- 
ited for  many  centuries. 

Almost  the  entire  shore  of  the  Untersee,  in 
Switzerland,  was  lined  with  lake-dwellings. 
At  Wangen,  a  place  of  50,000  piles,  were 
found  an  abundance  of  articles,  including  nu- 
merous spindle  whorls  of  clay,  charred  flax 
in  all  stages  of  manufacture,  baked  bread, 
and  nearly  one  hundred  bushels  of  grain.  At 
Niederwyl  there  were  fascine  structures ;  and 
split  trunks  and  boards,  split  out  with  stone 
axes,  were  largely  used.  Some  of  the  beams 
were  mortised.  There  were  fascine  struc- 
tures also  at  Wauwyl,  and  neither  here  nor 
at  Niederwyl  were  there  any  traces  of  burn- 
ing. The  lake  settlement  at  Nidau-Stein- 
ber^,  on  Lake  Bienne,  showed  manufactures 
of  flint,  bone,  horn,  and  wood,  and  the  works 
of  successive  inhabitants  of  later  periods  in 
bronze,  iron,  and  gold.    Here,  too,  was  found 
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much  unbroken  pottery,  inohiding  several 
very  large  vessels,  hand-made  of  coarse,  for 
in  none  of  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings  hafi  the 
potter^s  wheel  been  discovered.  This  settle- 
ment was  espeoially  rich  in  bronze  axes, 
hatchets,  spear-liesids,  knives,  and  sickles,  and 
hei*e  superior  tools  enabled  the  later  inhabi- 
tants to  cut  larger  piles,  some  of  which  were 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  sharpened 
ends  had  been  hardened  and  made  impervious 
to  rot  by  fire. 

The  only  one  of  the  lake  villages  which 
thus  far  has  been  tlioroughl^  explored  in 
Switzerland,  that  exhibits  mstinctive  charac- 
teristics of  the  iron  age,  is  the  one  at  Marin, 
on  l^ke  Neufchatel.  This  must  have  been  a 
settlement  of  one  of  the  later  periods,  for 
here,  with  a  large  number  of  iron  weapons 
and  implements,  many  of  them  ornamented* 
were  found  rings,  balls,  and  beads  of  blue 
and  yellow  colored  glass.  Dr.  Keller  says 
of  the  ornamentations  on  the  weapons: 
'*  These  do  not  show  the  least  relation  to  the 
Celtic  implements  which  have  come  to  li^t, 
and  quite  as  little  to  those  of  Roman  origm.^^ 
He  is  inclined  to  believe  tbat  the  swords  and 
spear-heads  were  brought  fi-om  Gaul.  Dr. 
Oswald  Heer,  in  his  work  on  the  plants  of  the 
lake  villages,  says  there  is  evidence  that  the 
lacustrians  had  connection  and  commerce  with 
countiies  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
but  none  whatever  with  eastern  Europe.  At 
this  settlement  of  Mann  were  found  portions 
of  eight  human  skeletons,  including  one  skull. 

The  lacusti'ine  villages,  sometimes  called 
palefits,  —  as  the  lake  dwellings  are  styled 
vfahlbaufen,  or  pile  buildings, — were  of  two 
kinds,  pile  and  fascine.  The  pile  dwellings 
were  built  on  platforms,  supported  by  piles 
driven  deep  into  the  lake  bottom.  The  fascine 
dwellings  were  erected  on  a  foundation  of 
reeds  or  tree  branches,  woven  together  and 
placed  in  horizontal  layers,  alternating  with 
layers  of  clay  and  gravel,  the  whole  mass 
sunk  in  the  water  ana  kept  in  place  by  a  few 
stakes.  Although  these  ai*e  simpler,  mvolve 
less  labor,  and  do  not  require  tools  for  cut- 
ting down  and  sharpening  large  piles,  they 
are  not  necessarily  more  ancient  than  the 
pile  and  platform  villages.  The  extensive 
exploi-ations  in  Switzerland  show  that  the 
fascine  settlements  are  generally  in  the 
smaller  lakes,  where  the  bottom  is  too  soft  to 
hold  piles  firmly,  while  the  pile  villages  are 
in  the  larger  lakes,  where  the  waves  would 
sweep  away  fascines. 

It  is  shown  distinctly  in  Europe  that  the 
lacustrine  settlements  are  not  confined  to  one 
epoch  in  the  histoiy  of  man.  They  are  Uie 
dwellings  of  extinct  peoples,  representing  all 
stages  of  civilization  from  the  stcme  age  to 
the  iron  age.  In  all  attempts  to  estimate  the 
age  of  these  ancient  villages,  the  form  and 
size  of  the  superstructures,  and  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  the  figures  are  wholly  conjec- 
tural. Nor  is  it  certain  what  reasons  im- 
pelled these  people  to  buUd  their  habitations 


with  such  labor  and  difficulty  on  the  water, 
when  it  would  have  been  easier  to  erect  them 
on  the  land.  Such  motives  as  protectioa 
against  hostile  tribes,  safety  from  wild  hea^ 
and  convenienoes  for  fishing  have  been  su|- 
jested,  but  are  not  entirely  satisfactory.  It 
is  certain  that  they  were  not  temporary 
abodes,  and  that  these  &vorite  sites  were 
occupied  for  long  periods  of  time.  It  is  clear, 
too,  that  some  oomestic  animals,  as  well  as 
human  beings,  were  housed  in  these  dwell- 
ings. There  are  evidences  of  the  aban<loD- 
ment  of  some  villages  which  were  not  burned. 
But  the  scarcity  of  human  remains  is  an 
enigma  t6  archaeologists.  So  far  as  the  ex- 
plorations have  as  yet  extended,  there  is  not 
tlic  slightest  clue  to  the  mode  of  burial,  or 
other  method  by  which  the  lacustrians  dis- 
posed of  their  dead.  The  few  skulls  fotind 
indicate  at  least  two  races,  <me  perhaps  of 
the  stone  age,  the  other  of  the  bronze  age. 

The  villages  of  the  stone  age  show  the 
labor  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  building 
homes  by  men  whose  only  implements  and 
tools  were  chipped  flints  and  other  sharpened 
stones,  with  wnich  tliey  cut  down  and  sliaped 
the  piles.  Then  hand-made  pottery  appears. 
The  villages  of  the  bronze  age  show,  from 
the  very  composition  of  the  metal,  intercourse 
and  commerce  with  other  countries.  These 
metal  implements  are  often  of  ^reat  beauty, 
showing  an  advance  in  decorative  art.  The 
horse  was  known  in  botb  periods,  but  was 
more  common  in  the  bronze  age  than  in  the 
stone  age.  In  both  periods  the  cereals  were 
cultivated,  showing  a  knowledge  of  and  skill 
in  agriculture^  and  this  alone  marks  a  strong 
contrast  between  the  Swiss  lake  villages  and 
the  lacustrine  settlements  which  are  supposed 
to  be  contemporary  in  other  countries.  The 
latest  lacustrine  villages  come  down  in  the 
iron  age  to  the  time  of  the  Bomans,  anterior 
to  the  Christian  era. 

The  feuna  of  the  lake  villages  includes, 
with  the  remains  of  some  animals  belonging 
to  now  extinct  species,  large  numbers  of  fuhe^ 
and  birds  now  common  to  those  countries. 
The  bones  of  the  ox,  sheej>,  goat,  pg,  and 
dog,  indicate  that  these  animals  were  then 
domesticated,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  the 
cat,  and  the  d(»nestic  fowl  was  unknown. 

Of  all  these  villages,  those  of  Lake  Mote- 
seedorf,  near  Bern,  in  Switeeiiand,  are  m^ 
posed  to  be  the  oldest,  and  those  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland  the  most  recent.  Since  the  dis- 
covery near  DunshaughliUt  more  than  fiAy 
crannoges  have  been  discovered  in  IreUnL 
and  as  many  more  in  Soodand,  where  they 
are  also  called  crannoges.  The  latest  discov- 
ered in  Scotland  was  m  1871.  It  is  in  Loeh 
Etive,  and  is  a  platform  sixty  feet  in  diameter, 
with  remains  of  a  dwelling  or  other  building, 
fifty  feet  by  twenty-eight  feet.  There  is  do 
essential  difference  in  e<»istraetioii  between 
the  crannoges  of  Sootland  aad  those  ^ 
Ireland. 
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It  seems  quite  proper  that  a  work  on  the  |  of  the  universe  (1755),  supposed  that  the  dlf- 
Uncivilized  Races  in  all  counti*ies  of  the  ferent  classes  of  organisms  are  related  to 
world  should  include  an  exposition  of  the  each  other  through  generation  from  a  corn- 


modem  scientific  theory  of  Evolution,  as  set 
forth  by  Darwin  in  liis  work  on  the  Origin  of 
Species  by  means  of  natui*al  selection,  or  the 
preservation  of  favored  races  in  the  struggle 
for  life ;  and  especially  the  views  expressed 
in  Darwin's  later  and  more  important  work, 
the  Descent  of  Man,  his  origin,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  his  descent  fi*om  some  lower  form. 

And  first  for  Evolution  in  general,  which 
we  condense  from  the  clear  and  concise  ex- 
position of  Professor  Youmans.  The  term 
evolution  is  now  generally  applied  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  existing  universe  has  been 
gradually  unfolded  by  the  action  of  natural 
causes  in  the  immeasurable  course  of  past 
time.  How  the  present  order  of  things  ori^- 
nated  has  been  asked  by  all  races,  and  tne 
answer,  that  it  was  created  as  we  now  see  it 
by  supematui-al  power,  has  been  generally 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  reli^ons  faith. 

The  early  Greek  philosophers  first  brought 
the  Question  into  tlie  field  of  speculation,  and 
taught  tluit  all  natural  tilings  hav«i  sprung 
from  primal  elements,  such  as  air,  water,  or 
fire.  Anaximandor  held  that  the  origin  of 
animal  life  was  from  the  earth,  by  means  of 
heat  and  moisture,  and  that  man  did  not 
originate  in  a  perfectly  developed  state,  but 
was  engendered  from  beings  of  a  difieivnt 
form.  Aristotle's  opinions  as  to  the  causes 
of  diversity  in  living  beings  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  later  zoologists.  Both  Linnasus 
and  Bufibn  liad  definite  conceptions  of  a  pro- 

Csive   organic  development.      Immannel 
t,  m  his  theory  of  the  mechanical  origin 
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mon  germ.  Erasmus  Dai*win,  in  his  Zoono- 
mia  (1794),  maintained  the  natunvl  genesis 
of  orgiinic  beings.  I^marck,  in  1809,  was 
the  first  to  frame  a  distinct  hypothesis  of  de- 
velopment, and  in  1815  held  that  all  or^pnic 
forms,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  liave 
been  developed  progressively  fi^m  living 
microscopic  particles.  Goethe,  in  Germany, 
and  Geoffroy  Saint-IIilaire,  m  France,  arrived 
at  similar  conclusions. 

It  has  been  proved  by  geology  that  the 
earth  and  its  life,  insteacf  ot  being  suddenly 
called  into  existence  a  few  thousand  years 
ago,  have  existed  for  millions  of  yeai-s.  And 
as  the  mountains  and  continents  are  known 
to  have  attained  their  present  form  by  nat- 
ural causes,  it  is  thought  probable  that  other 
objects  of  nature  have  been  produced  in  a 
similar  way.  The  earth  has  teemed  with 
living  beings  through  incalculable  periods  of 
time.  Fossil  remains  of  them  liave  been 
found  distributed  through  rocky  layers  that 
have  been  successively  formed  till  they  are 
miles  in  thickness. 

The  term  development  is  usually  restricted 
to  the  evolution  of  organic  beings.  Tlie  low- 
est animal  and  vegetable  types  appeared 
first.  The  invertebrates  (radiates,  mollusls, 
and  articulates^  are  found  in  the  Silurian  or 
oldest  stratifiea  rocks,  and  from  the  predomi- 
nance ofmollusks,  the  period  has  been  called 
the  age  of  mollusks.  Fishes,  which  are 
liigher  in  the  scale,  begin  to  appear  in  the 
Silurian,  but  become  so  abundant  in  the  later 
Devonian  period  that  it  is  called  the  age  of 
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fishes.  As  an  advance  on  fishes,  amphibious 
animals  appear  in  the  carboniferous  age, 
which  again  is  followed  by  th^  age  of  rep- 
tiles. To  this  succeeds  the  age  of  mammals, 
and  bistly  comes  the  age  of  Man.  The  se- 
ries, which  begins  with  the  lowest,  terminates 
with  the  highest,  and  this  ordei:  is  accepted 
by  all  naturalists. 

The  precise  period  when  man  began  his 
existence  is  conjectural.  An  American 
scholar,  A.  J.  Conant,  says :  "  We  of  to-day 
build,  sow  and  reap,  buy  and  sell,  and  thus 
repeat  over  and  over  again  the  great  drama 
of  life,  above  the  sepulciires  of  departed  mil- 
lions, long  since  forgotten.  How  oflen  the 
long  eons  have  finislied  their  cycles,  and  the 
new  begun,  who  can  compute.'  or  from 
whence  shall  the  data  be  drawn  upon  which 
such  computation  may  be  based?  The  sacreil 
records  furnish  no  system  of  the  chronology 
of  the  race,  nor  standing-ground  upon  which 
a  trustwoitliy  one  can  be  consti'ucted.  The 
wisest  who  have  essayed  the  task,  from  such 
sources,  differ  in  their  estimates  more  than 
Rve  thousand  years.  The  devout  believer  in 
revelation,  therefore,  need  feel  no  apprehen- 
sion for  the  foundation  of  his  faith  if  it  shall 
be  proven  even  that  man  hivs  been  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  earth  for  a  hundred  thousand 
yeiirs  or  more." 

In  Darvvin's  "  Origin  of  Species  by  means 
of  natural  selection'  (1859),  he  attempted  to 
account  for  the  diversities  of  life  on  our 
globe  by  means  of  continuous  development, 
without  the  intervention  of  special  creative 
fiats  at  the  origin  of  each  species  —  the  ex- 
treme conclusion  of  which  is  the  physiologi- 
cal relationship  and  community  of  all  living 
beings.  In  this  work  he  did  not  apply  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  to  the  human  I'ace,  al- 
though he  liad  long  held  the  opinion  that 
man  must  be  included  with  other  organic 
beings;  and  it  was  not  till  after  Huxley, 
Spencer,  Lyell,  Lubbock,  Vogt,  Gegenbauer, 
RoUe,  Haeckel,  Canestrini,  Francesco,  ancl 
others  had  accepted  the  extreme  conclusion, 
that  Darwin,  in  1871,  in  "The  Descent  of 
Man,"  attempted  to  prove  man's  descent 
fi'om  a  lower  order  of  animal  life. 

Professor  Huxley  thus  concisely  states  the 


theory  of  Evolution :  "  Those  who  hold  this 
theoiy,  and  I  am  one  of  them,  conceive  that 
there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  tlie 
world,  with  all  that  is  in  it,  did  not  come 
into  existence  in  the  condition  in  which  we 
now  see  it,  nor  in  anything  approaching  that 
condition.  On  the  contraiy,  they  hold  that 
the  present  conformation  and  composition  of 
the  earth's  crust,  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water,  and  tlie  infinitely  diversified  forms  of 
animals  and  plants  which  constitute  its  pres- 
ent iwpulation,  are  merely  the  final  terms  in 
an  immense  series  of  changes  which  have 
been  brought  about,  in  the  course  of  immeas- 
urable time,  by  the  opei*ation  of  causes  which 
are  at  work  at  tlie  present  daj." 

Darwin's  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  by 
means  of  natural  selection,  or  the  jweserva- 
tion  of  favored  races  in  the  struggle  for  life, 
is  as  follows:  That  living  beings  in  a  state 
of  nature  are  subject  to  ceitain  external  con- 
ditions, such  as  climate,  situation,  character 
of  soil,  and  exposure  to  enemies,  by  which 
they  are  surrounded  and  limited.  They  are 
so  endowed  with  powers  of  increase,  that  if 
all  progeny  were  preserved,  it  would  cover 
the  earth  and  fill  tlie  sea.  But  space  is  fixed, 
and  food  limited,  and  the  consequence  is  a 
universal  conflict,  the  war  of  i*aces.  In  this 
'•stniggle  for  existence."  multitudes  perish, 
and  comparatively  few  survive.  This  smr- 
vival  is  not  a  matter  of  chance.  Darwin 
maintains  that  it  is  regulated  by  law,  and 
that  only  those  survive  which  in  some  way 
are  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  life. 
Herbert  Spencer  calls  this  the  "survival  of 
the  fittest.'^ 

Already,  in  1868,  Professor  Haeckel  had 
discussed  the  genealo«^'  of  man,  and  had 

fiven  an  analytical  demonstration  of  the 
evelopment  of  species.  Darwin,  in  his 
**  Descent  of  Man,''  arrives  at  the  extremest 
conclusion,  and  infers  that  "man  is  de- 
scended fi'om  a  hairy  quadruped,  furnished 
with  a  tail  and  pointed  ears,  and  probably 
arboreal  in  its  habits."  It  should  be  stated 
at  the  outset  that  Darwin's  statements  are 
not  to  be  taken  as  the  mere  views  of  a  vis- 
ionary, but  as  the  expressed  opinions  oi  one 
of  the  foremost  naturalists  of  this  centniy;* 


•  Charles  Darwin,  son  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Darwin,  and 
^^pdson  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  the  English  phys- 
iologist and  poet,  was  born  at  Shrewsbuiy,  England, 
February  12, 1809.  He  was  educated  at  Christ'^s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1831. 
He  went  as  naturalist  in  an  exploring  expedition 
around  the  world,  sailing  from  England,  December 
27, 1831,  and  returaing,  October  2,  1836.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  his  contributions  to  science  secured 
bis  election  to  the  Royal  Society,  which  gave  him 
their  gold  medal  in  lSi58,  the  Copley  medal  in  1864, 
and  he  also  received  the  Wollasto'n  medal  of  tlie 
Geological  Society  in  1859.  He  has  been  created  a 
knight  of  the  Prussian  Order  of  Merit,  and  in  1871 
wa«»  chosen  a  corresDonding  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Vienna.  He  is  also  a  member  of  numerous  Eng- 
lish and  foreign  scientific  bodies.  His  **  Origin  of 
Species"  and  his  "  Descent  of  Man,'*  have  passed 
through  numerous  editions  in  England  and  m  the 


United  States,  and  have  been  translated  into  aeveiil 
foreign  languages,  including  French,  German,  Ital- 
ian, Russian,  and  Dutch.     His  works  have  been  the 
subject  of  more  reviews,   pamphlets,  and  scptnte 
booKs  than  any  other  works  of  the  present  ccnliiiT' 
A  catalogue  of  the  literature  of  Darwinism,  cn^*^ 
Die  Darwintche  Theorie,  published  in  Berlin  ia|^^ 
gives  thirty-six  octavo  pages  of  the  titles  of  worts 
and  the  names  of  no  less  than  three  hundred  tod 
twelve  authors,  many  of  them  men  of  the  hiCT«| 
note,  who  have  accepted  or  rejected  Darwin's  tw- 
ories.     VVhile   some  writers    have   denounced  aa 
theories  as   absurd    and    unfounded,  many  of  uie 
most  scientific  men  of  the  ago  have  fully  ftdopj^ 
Darwin's  views.    Apart  tvom  their  importance,  tKf 
present  prominence  as  matters  of  discussion  in  k>* 
entific  circles,  with  the  general  interostt  attaching  ^ 
the  subject,  is  sufficient  reason  for  their  presentatioB 
in  this  work. 
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and  in  here  presenting  his  position  only  his 
own  ar^ments  are  advancea,  with  suchsub- 
stantiation  as  he  himself  quotes  from  other 
natui*alists.  In  no  instance  have  we  ad- 
vanced an  opinion  of  our  own. 

Darwin^s  sole  o))ject,  as  expressed  in  his 
••  Descent  of  Man,"  is  to  consider,  firstly, 
whether  man,  like  every  other  species,  is  de- 
scended from  some  preexisting  form;  sec- 
ond! v,  the  manner  of  his  development;  and 
thirdly,  the  value  of  the  diflferences  between 
the  so-Cii11ed  rac^  of  man.  He  does  not 
think  it  necessaiy  to  describe  in  detail  the 
differences  between  the  several  races,  (an 
enormous  subject,  fully  discussed  in  this  and 
other  works  on  the  Races  of  Men.)  The 
high  antiquity  of  man  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated by  eminent  authors.  And  finally. 
Professor  Huxley,  in  exhibiting  the  dift'er- 
ences  between  man  and  the  anthropomor- 
plious  apes,  has  conclusively  shown,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  competent  judges,  that  in 
every  visible  chivracter  man  diflfers  less  from 
the  higher  apes,  than  these  do  from  the  lower 
members  of  the  same  order  of  Primates. 

It  is  notorious  that  man  is  constructed  on 
the  same  general  type  or  model  as  other 
mammals.  All  tlie  bones  in  his  skeleton  can 
be  compared  with  corresi>ondin^  bones  in  a 
monkey,  bat,  or  seal.  So  it  is  with  his  mus- 
cles, nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  internal  vis- 
cera. The  brain,  the  most  important  of  all 
organs,  follows  the  same  law,  as  shown  by 
Huxley  and  other  anatomists.  Blschoff,  who 
opposes  Darwinism,  nevertheless  admits  that 
every  cliief  fissure  and  fold  in  the  bmin  of 
man  has  it^  analogy  in  that  of  the  orang; 
but  he  adds  that  at  no  period  of  development 
do  their  brains  perfectly  agree;  nor  could 
perfect  agreement  be  expected,  for  otherwise 
their  mental  powers  would  have  been  the 
same. 

A  further  correspondence  or  relationship 
between  man  and  the  higher  mammals,  di- 
rectly or  obviously  connected  with  structure, 
is  shown  in  these  iacts :  Man  is  liable  to  re- 
ceive fi*om  and  communicate  to  the  lower 
animals  certain  diseases,  as  hydrophobia, 
variola,  the  glanders,  cholera,  and  others, 
thus  proving  tne  close  similaritv  of  their  tis- 
anes and  blood.  Monkeys  are  liable  to  many 
of  the  same  non-contagious  diseases  as  we 
are,  such  as  apoplexy,  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  cataract  in  the  eye,  catan-h,  and  con- 
sumption. The  younger  ones,  when  shed- 
ding their  milk-teeth,  often  die  from  fever. 
Medicines  produce  the  same  effect  on  them 
as  on  us.  Many  kinds  of  monkeys  have  a 
8tix>ng  taste  for  tea,  coffee,  and  spirituous 
li<}uors,  and  some  of  them  will  smoke  tobacco 
with  pleasure.  The  natives  of  north-eastern 
Africa  catch  wild  baboons  by  exposing  ves- 
sels of  strong  beer,  by  which  they  are  made 
drunk.  Instances  are  given  where  caged 
monkeys. have  been  made  drunk,  and  on  the 
following  morning  they  were  very  cross  and 
dismal,  holding  their  aching  heads  with  both 


hands,  and  wearing  a  most  pitiable  ex- 
pression. When  wine  or  beer  was  offered 
them,  they  turned  away  in  disgust,  but  rel- 
ished the  juice  of  lemons.  An  American 
monkey,  after  getting  drunk  on  brandy, 
would  never  touch  it  again,  and  thus  was 
wiser  than  many  men.  These  facts  prove 
how  similar  the  nerves  of  taste  must  be  in 
monkeys  and  man,  and  how  similarly  their 
whole  nervous  system  is  affected. 

Monkeys  are  born  in  almost  as  helpless  a 
condition  as  our  own  infiints ;  and  in  certain 
genera  the  young  differ  fully  as  much  in  ap- 
pearance from  the  adults  as  do  our  children 
from  their  full-grown  parents.  It  is  urged, 
as  an  important  distinction,  that  with  man 
the  young  arrive  at  maturity  at  a  much  later 
age  than  with  any  other  animal ;  but  if  we 
look  to  the  races  of  mankind  in  tropical 
countries,  the  difference  is  not  great,  for  the 
orang  is  believed  not  to  be  adult  till  the  age 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.  Man  differa 
from  woman  in  size,  bodily  strength,  and 
hairiness,  in  the  same  manner  as  do  the  two 
sexes  of  many  mammals.  Thus  the  corres- 
pondence in  general  structure,  in  the  minute 
structure  of  the  tissues,  in  chemical  composi- 
tion, and  in  constitution,  between  man  and 
the  higher  animals,  especially  the  anthropo- 
morphous apes,  is  extremely  close. 

Man  differs  conspicuously  fi:om  all  the 
other  Primates  in  being  almost  naked.  The 
different  races  differ  much  in  hairiness,  but 
generally  a  few  short,  straggling  bail's  are 
found  over  the  greater  part  of  the  body  in 
the  man,  and  fine  down  on  that  of  tlie  wo- 
man. Darwin  thinks  there  can  be  little 
doubt  tliat  the  hairs  thus  scattered  over  the 
body  are  the  rudiments  of  the  uniform  hairy 
coat  of  tlie  lower  animals.  The  fact  that 
other  members  of  the  order  of  Primates,  to 
which  man  belongs,  although  inhabiting  va- 
rious hot  regions,  are  well  clothed  witli  nair, 
is  opposed  to  the  supposition  that  man  be- 
came naked  through  the  action  of  the  sun. 
The  view  which  seems  most  probable  to  Dar- 
win is,  that  man,  or  rather  primarily  woman, 
became  divested  of  hair  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. As  the  body  in  woman  is  less  haiir 
than  in  man,  and  as  this  characteristic  is 
conmcion  to  all  races,  Darwin  concludes  that 
it  was  our  female  semi-human  ancest<3rs  who 
were  first  divested  of  hair,  and  that  this  oc- 
curred at  an  extremely  remote  period,  before 
the  several  races  had  diverged  from  a  com- 
mon stock.  Some  races  are  much  more 
hairy  than  others,  especially  the  males ;  but 
it  must  not  be  assumed  tliat  the  more  hairy 
races,  such  as  the  European,  have  retained 
their  primordial  condition  more  completely 
than  the  naked  races,  such  as  the  Kalmucks 
and  the  North  Amencan  Indians.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  hairiness  of  the  former  is  due 
to  partial  reversion;  for  characters  which 
have  been  at  some  former  period  long  inher- 
ited are  always  apt  to  return.  It  is  seen  that 
idiots  are  of£en  very  hairy,  and  they  are  apt 
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to  revert  in  other  characters  to  a  lower  ani- 
mal type.  Nor  can  a  cold  climate  be  said  to 
have  been  influential  in  leading  to  this  kind 
of  reversion,  excepting  perhaps  with  the  ne- 
groes who  have  been  reared  during  several 
generations  in  the  United  States,  and  possibly 
with  the  Ainos,  who  inhabit  the  northern 
islands  of  the  Japan  archipelago. 

As  an  illustration  of  possible  reversion  to 
a  progenitor,  the  followmg  is  given :  "  It  is 
well  known  ttiat  the  hair  on  our  arms  tends 
to  converge  from  above  and  below  to  a  point 
at  the  elbow.  This  curious  arrangement,  so 
nnlike  that  in  most  of  the  lower  mammals, 
is  common  to  tlie  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  orang, 
some  species  of  Ilybolates,  and  even  to  some 
few  American  monkeys.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  with  most  mammals  the  thick- 
ness of  the  hair  on  the  back,  and  its  direc- 
tion, is  adapted  to  throw  off  the  rain ;  even 
the  transverse  hairs  on  the  fore-legs  of  a  dog 
may  serve  for  this  end  when  he  is  coiled  up 
asleep.  Mr.  Wallace,  who  has  carefully 
studied  the  habits  of  the  orang,  remarks  that 
the  convergence  of  the  hair  towards  the  el- 
bow on  the  orang  may  be  explained  as  serv- 
ing to  throw  off  the  rain ;  for  this  animal, 
during  rainy  weather,  sits  with  its  arms  l>ent, 
and  with  the  hands  clasped  round  a  branch 
or  over  its  head.  Accord] nj^  to  Livingstone, 
the  gorilla  also  **  sits  in  peltmg  rain  with  his 
hands  over  his  head."  If  the  above  explana- 
tion is  con*ect,  as  seems  probable,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  hair  on  our  own  arms  offers  a 
curious  record  of  our  foimer  state;  for  no 
one  supposes  tliat  it  is  now  of  any  use  in 
throwing  off  the  rain;  nor,  in  our  present 
erect  condition,  is  it  ];n:operly  directed  for 
that  purpose. 

With  respect  to  the  beard  in  man,  if  we 
turn  to  our  best  guide,  tlie  Quadrumana,  we 
find  the  beard  equally  developed  in  both 
sexes  of  many  species,  but  in  some,  either 
confined  to  the  males,  or  more  developed  in 
them  than  in  the  females.  From  tliis  fact, 
and  from  the  curious  arrangement,  as  well  as 
the  bright  coloi's  of  the  hair  about  the  heads 
of  many  monkeys,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  males  first  acquired  their  beards  through 
sexual  selection,  as  an  ornament,  transmit- 
ting them,  in  most  cases,  eoually  or  nearly 
so,  to"  their  .offspring  of  both  sexes.  Esch- 
richt  shows  that  with  mankind,  the  female  as 
well  as  the  male  fcetus  is  furnished  with 
much  hair  on  the  face,  especially  round  the 
mouth;  and  this  indicates  that  we  are  de- 
scended from  projjenitors  of  whom  both 
sexes  were  bearded.  It  appears,  therefore, 
at  first  sight  probable  that  man  has  retained 
his  beard  from  a  very  early  period,  whilst 
woman  lost  her  beard  at  the  same  time  that 
her  body  became  almost  divested  of  hair. 
Even  the  color  of  our  beards  seems  to  liave 
been  inherited  from  an  ape-like  progenitor ; 
for  when  there  is  anv  difference  in  tint  be- 
tween the  hair  of  the  head  and  the  beard,  the 
latter  is  ligliter  colored  in  all  monkeys  and 


in  roan.  Tn  those  Qtuidnnnan&  in  wiM 
the  male  has  a  larger  beard  than  the  h- 
male,  it  is  fully  developed  only  at  maturity, 
just  as  with  mankind;  and  it  is  possible tw 
only  the  later  stages  of  development  hsTe 
been  retained  by  man.  In  opposition  to  the 
view  of  the  retention  of  the  beard  ^nm  an 
early  period,  is  the  fact  of  its  great  variabil- 
ity m  •different  races,  and  even  within  tin 
same  race;  for  this  indicates  reversioD,— 
long-lost  characters  being  very  apt  to  vny 
on  reappearance. 

Ncn*  must  we  overlook  the  part  which  sex- 
ual selection  may  have  played  in  later  timee; 
for  we  know  that  with  savages  the  men  of 
the  beardless  races  take  infinite  pains  to  erad- 
icate every  hair  from  their  faces  as  some- 
thing odious,  whilst  the  men  of  the  bearded 
races  take  the  greatest  pride  in  their  beards. 
The  women,  no  doubt,  participate  in  tlieee 
feelings,  and  if  so,  sexual  selection  can 
hardly  Imve  failed  to  have  effected  something 
in  the  course  of  later  times.  It  is  also  poe^ 
sible  that  the  long-continued  habit  of  enufi- 
cating  the  hair  may  liave  produced  an  inher- 
ited effect. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  judgment  as  to 
how  the  hair  on  the  head  became  developed 
to  its  present  great  length  in  many  races.  It 
is  probable  tlmt  our  semi-human  progenitors 
were  not  furnished  witli  long  tresses,  which 
must  therefore  have  been  a  late  acqnisitioii. 
This  is  likewise  indicated  by  the  extraordi- 
nary difference  in  the  length  of  the  hair  in 
the  different  races.  In  tlie  negro  the  hair 
forms  a  curly  mat;  with  us  it  is  of  great 
length;  in  several  of  the  North  American 
tribes  the  hair  on  the  head  grows  to  a  won- 
derful length;  and  Catlin  gives  a  canons 
proof  how  much  this  is  esteemed,  for  the 
chief  of  tlie  Crows  was  elected  to  his  office 
from  having  the  longest  h:iir  of  any  man  in 
the  tribe,  namely,  ten  feet,  seven  inches. 
The  Aymaras  and  Quichuas  of  South  Amer- 
ica also  have  very  long  hair,  which  is  » 
valued  as  a  beauty  that  cutting  it  off  is  the 
severest  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted. 

In  man,  tlie  os  coccyx^  together  witli  certain 
other  vertebrse,  though  functionless  as  a  tail 
plainly  represent  this  part  in  other  vertebrate 
animals.  At  an  early  embryonic  period  it  is 
free,  and  projects  beyond  the  lower  extremi- 
ties. Even  after  birth  it  has  been  known,  in 
certain  rare  and  anomalous  cases,  to  form  a 
smajl  external  rudiment  of  a  tail.  The  a 
coccyx  is  short,  usually  including  only  fonr 
vertebrae,  all  anchylosecl  together.  Ttiey  are 
furnished  with  some  small  muscles,  one  c^ 
which  Theile  expresslv  describes  as  a  mdi- 
mentary  repetition  oT  the  extensor  of  the  t^ 
a  muscle  which  is  so  largely  developed  in 
many  mammals. 

According  to  a  popular  impression,  the 
absence  of  a  tail  is  eminentlv  aistinctive  of 
man ;  but  as  those  apes  which  come  nearest 
to  him  are  destitute  of  this  organ,  its  disap- 
pearance does  not  relate  exclusively  to  man* 
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•A  tail,  though  not  externally  visible,  is  really 
present  in  man  and  the  anthropomoi-phous 
Apes,  and  is  constructed  on  exactly  the  same 
pattern  in  both.  In  the  terminal  portion  the 
vertebne  constituting  the  oa  coccyx  are  quite 
rudimentary,  being  much  reduced  in  size 
and  number.  In  the  basal  portion  the  verte* 
brse  are  likewise  few,  are  united  fiimly  to- 
other, and  are  arrested  in  development;  but 
mey  have  been  rendered  much  broader  and 
flatter  than  the  corresponding  vertebrae  in 
other  animals,  and  they  constitute  what 
Broca  calls  the  accessory  sacral  vertebrae. 
These  are  of  functional  importance  by  su^  ^ 
porting  certain  internal  parts;  and  their 
modification  is  directly  connected  with  the 
«rect  or  semi-erect  attitude  of  man  and  the 
anthropomorphous  apes.  This  conclusion  is 
the  more  trustworthy,  as  Broca  formerly  held 
a  different  view,  wnich  he  has  now  aban- 
doned. The  modification,  therefore,  of  the 
basal  caudal  vertebrae  in  man  and  the  higher 
apes  may  have  been  effected,  directly  or  in- 
directly, through  natural  selection. 

The  notion  that  friction  has  had  something 
to  do  with  the  disappearance  of  the  external 
portion  of  the  tail,  is  not  so  ridiculous  as  it  at 
first  appears.  It  is  not  very  improbable  that 
in  short-tailed  monke;;^s,  the  projecting  part 
of  the  tail,  being  functionally  useless,  should, 
from  being  continually  rubbed  and  chafed, 
after  many  fi^enenitions  have  become  rudi- 
mentary, ana  absolutely  aborted  in  several 
of  the  higher  apes.  It  is  therefore  assumed 
that,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  tail  has  dis- 
appeared in  man  and  the  anthropomorphous 
apes,  owing  to  the  terminal  portion  having 
been  injured  by  fi:iction  during  a  long  lapse 
of  time;  the  basal  and  imbeddeil  portion 
having  been  reduced  and  modified,  so  as  to 
become  suitable  to  the  erect  or  semi-erect 
position. 

The  color  of  the  face  differs  much  more 
widely  in  the  various  kinds  of  monkeys  than 
it  does  in  the  races  of  man ;  and  we  have 
some  reason  to  believe  that  the  red,  blue, 
orange,  almost  white,  and  black  tints  of  their 
skin,  even  when  common  to  both  sexes,  as 
well  as  tlie  bright  colors  of  their  fur,  and  the 
ornamental  tufts  about  the  head,  have  all 
been  acquired  through  sexual  selection.    As 
the  order  of  development    during   gi'owth 
generally  indicates  tne  order  in  which  the 
characters  of  a  species  have  been  developed 
and  modified  during  previous  ffenerations; 
and  as  the  newly-born  infants  oi  the  various 
races  of  man  do  not  differ  nearly  as  much  in 
color  as  do  the  adults,  although  their  bodies 
are  as  completely  destitute  of  hair,  wo  have 
some  slight  evidence  that  the  tints  of  the  dif- 
ferent races  were  acquired  at  a  period  subse- 
quent to  the  removal  of  the  hair,  which  must 
nave  occurred  at  a  very  early  period  in  the 
history  of  man. 

As  small,  unimportant  points  of  resem- 
blance between  man  and  the  Quadrumana, 
when  numerous,  clearly  reveal  our  relation- 


ship, a  few  are  specified.  The  relative  posi- 
tion of  our  features  is  manifestly  the  same ; 
and  the  various  emotions  are  displayed  by 
nearly  the  same  movements  of  the  muscles 
and  skin,  chiefly  above  the  eyebrows  and 
round  the  mouUi.  Some  few  expessions 
are,  indeed,  almost  the  same,  as  in  the  weep- 
ing of  certain  kinds  of  monkeys,  and  in  the 
laughing  noise  made  by  others,  during  which 
the  comers  of  the  mouth  are  drawn  back- 
ward, and  the  lower  eyelids  wrinkled.  The 
external  ears  are  curiously  alike.  In  man, 
the  nose  is  much  more  prominent  than  in 
most  monkeys ;  but  the  commencement  of  an 
aquiline  curvature  is  traced  in  the  nose  of 
the  Hoolock  Gibbon,  and  in  the  Semnopith' 
ecus  nasica  this  is  carried  to  a  ludicrous  ex- 
treme. The  faces  of  many  monkeys  are 
oi-namented  with  beards,  whiskers,  or  mous- 
taches. In  some  species  of  the  Semnopith- 
ecus  the  hair  on  the  head  grows  to  a  great 
length;  and  in  the  Bonnet-monkey  it  radi- 
ates from  a  point  on  the  cix>wn,  with  a  part- 
ing down  the  middle.  It  is  commonly  said 
that  the  forehead  gives  to  man  his  noble  and 
intellectual  appearance;  but  the  thick  hair 
on  the  head  of  the  Bonnet-monkey  terminates 
downward  abniptly,  and  is  succeeded  by  hair 
so  short  and  fine  that  at  a  little  distance  the 
forehead,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  eye- 
brows, appears  quite  naked.  It  has  been 
erroneously  asserted  that  eyebrows  are  not 
present  in  any  monkey.  In  the  species  just 
named,  the  degree  of  nakedness  of  the  fore- 
head differs  in  different  individuals;  and 
Eschricht  states  tliat  in  our  children  the 
limit  between  the  hairy  scalp  and  the  fore- 
head is  sometimes  not  well  defined;  so  tliat 
here  we  seem  to  have  a  trifling  case  of  re- 
veraion  to  a  progenitor  in  whom  the  forehead 
had  not  as  yet  become  quite  naked. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  resem- 
blance between  man  and  certain  apes,  in  the 
above  and  many  other  points,  are  all  neces- 
sarily the  result  of  unbroken  inheritance 
from  a  common  progenitor,  or  of  subsequent 
reversion.  Many  of  these  resemblances  are 
more  probably  due  to  analogous  variation, 
which  follows  from  co-descended  organisms 
having  a  similar  constitution,  and  having 
been  acted  on  by  like  causes,  inducing  sim- 
ilar modifications. 

Professor  Huxley  divides  the  Primates  into 
three  Sub-orders,  viz. :  the  Anthropidos,  with 
man  alone ;  the  Simiadse,  including  monkeys 
of  all  kinds;  and  the  Lemuridae,  with  the 
diversified  genera  of  lemurs.  Darwin  thinks 
that,  so  far  as  differences  in  certain  important 
points  of  stnicture  are  concerned,  man  may 
no  doubt  rightly  claim  the  rank  of  a  Sub- 
order ;  and  Siis  rank  is  too  low,  if  we  look 
chiefly  to  his  mental  faculties.  Nevertheless, 
from  a  genealogical  point  of  view,  it  appears 
that  this  rank  is  too  high,  and  that  man 
ought  to  fonn  merely  a  Family,  or  possibly 
even  only  a  Sub-family.  In  forming  a  iudg- 
ment  with  reference  to  man,  we  must  glance 
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at  the  classification  of  tlie  Simiadre.  Almost 
all  naturalists  divide  this  family  into  the 
Catarhine  group  or  Old- World  monkeys,  all 
of  which  are  characterized  (as  their  name 
expresses)  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  their 
nostrils,  and  by  having  four  premolars  in 
each  jaw ;  and  into  the  Platyrhine  group  or 
New-World  monkeys  (including  two  very 
distinct  sub-groups),  all  of  which  are  charac- 
terized by  differently  constructed  nostrils, 
and  by  having  six  premolars  in  each  jaw. 
Some  other  small  differences  mi^ht  be  men- 
tioned. Now  man  unquestionably  belongs 
in  his  dentition,  in  tlie  structure  of  his  nos- 
trils, and  in  some  other  respects,  to  the  Cata- 
rhine or  Old- World  division ;  nor  does  he  re- 
semble the  Platyrhines  more  closely  than  the 
Catarhines  in  any  characters,  excepting  in  a 
few  of  not  much  importance,  and  apparently 
of  an  adoptive  nature.  It  is  therefore  against 
all  probability  that  some  New- World  species 
should  iiave  formerly  varied,  and  produced  a 
man-like  creature,  with  all  the  distinctive 
characters  proper  to  the  Old- World  division ; 
losing,  at  the  same  time,  all  its  own  distinc- 
tive characters.  There  can,  consequently, 
hardly  be  a  doubt  that  man  is  an  offshoot 
from  the  Old- World  Simian  stem ;  and  that, 
under  a  ^enealo^cal  point  of  view,  he  must 
be  classed  with  the  Catarhine  division. 

The  anthropomorphous  apes,  namely,  the 
gorilla,  chimpanzee,  orang,  and  hvlobates, 
are  by  most  natundists  separated  from  the 


other  Old- World  as  a  distinct  sub-gronp.  If 
they  form  a  natural  sub-^oap,  then,  as  man 
agrees  with  them,  not  onfy  in  all  those  char- 
acters which  he  possesses  in  conmion  with 
the  whole  Catarhme  ^roap,  but  in  other  pe^ 
culiar  characters,  such  as  the  absence  (h  a 
tail  and  of  callosities,  and  in  general  appear- 
ance, we  may  infer  that  some  ancient  mem- 
ber of  the  anthropomorphous  sub-group  gave 
birth  to  man.  It  is  not  probable  that, 
through  the  laws  of  analogous  variation,  a 
member  of  one  or  the  other  lower  sub-groap6 
should  have  given  rise  to  a  man-like  creature, 
resembling  the  higher  anthropomorphous 
apes  in  so  many  respects.  No  doubt  man,  in 
comparison  with  most  of  his  allies,  has  un- 
dergone an  extraordinary  amount  of  modifi- 
cation, chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  great 
development  of  his  brain  and  his  erect  por- 
tion; nevertheless,  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  he  '*  is  but  one  of  several  exception^ 
forms  of  Primates." 

And  as  man,  from  a  genealogical  point  of 
view,  belongs  to  the  Catarhine  or  Old- World 
stock,  we  must  conclude,  however  much  the 
conclusion  may  revolt  our  pride,  that  oar 
early  progenitors  would  have  been  properly 
thus  designated.  But  we  must  not  fall  into 
the  error  of  supposing  that  the  early  progen- 
itor of  the  whole  Simian  stock,  mclnding 
man,  was  identical  with,  or  even  closely  re- 
sembled, any  existing  ape  or  monkey. 
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was  the  birthplace  of  man  at  that 
fge  of  descent  when  our  progenitors  di- 
Sed  from  the  Catarhine  stock?  The  fact 
Wthej  belonged  to  this  stock,  clearly  shows 
:t  they  inhabited  the  Old  World ;  but  not 
■tralia,  nor  any  of  the  oceanic  islands,  as 

may  infer  Gcom  the  laws  of  geographical 
Iribntion.  In  each  great  region  of  the 
rid,  the  living  mamm^Qs  are  closely  related 
the  extinct  species  of  the  same  region.    It 

tiierefore,  probable  that  Africa  was  for- 
orly  inhabited  by  extinct  apes,  closely  allied 
tiie  gorilla  and  chimpanzee ;  and  as  these 
D  species  are  now  man^s  nearest  allies,  it 
■Qsnewhat  more  probable  that  our  early 
Bgenitors  lived  on  the  African  continent 
Mi  elsewhere.    But  it  is  useless  to  speculate 

this  subject;  for  two  or  three  anthropo- 
nrphous  apes,  nearly  as  large  as  man,  ex- 
S^  in  Europe  during  the  Miocene  age ;  and 
me  80  remote  a  period  the  earth  has  under- 
cie  many  ^eat  revolutions,  and  there  has 
an  ample  time  for  migration  on  the  largest 
Lie. 

%t  the  period  and  place,  whenever  and 
fcerever  it  was,  when  man  first  lost  his 
liy  covering,  he  probably  inhabited  a  hot 
:antry;  a  circumstance  favorable  for  the 
d^  diet,  on  which,  judging  from  analogy, 

subsisted.  We  do  not  know  at  what  epoch 
a  higher  apes  had  diverged  from  the  lower 
es.  We  are  also  quite  ignorant  at  how 
^d  a  rate  organisms,  whether  high  or  low 
the  scale,  may  be  modified  under  fiivorable 
tminstances ;  but  we  know  that  some  have 
bained  the  same  form  during  an  enormous 
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lapse  of  time.  From  what  we  see  going  on 
under  domestication,  we  learn  that  some  of 
the  co-descendants  of  the  same  species  may 
not  be  all,  some  a  little,  and  some  greatly 
changed,  all  within  the  same  period.  Thus 
it  may  have  been  with  man,  who  has  under- 
gone a  great  amount  of  modification  in  cer- 
tain cmiracters,  in  comparison  with  the 
higher  apes. 

It  is  manifest  that  man  is  now  subject  to 
much  variability.  No  two  individuals  of  the 
same  race  are  quite  alike.  We  may  compare 
millions  of  faces,  and  each  will  be  distinct. 
There  is  an  equally  great  amount  of  diversity 
in  the  proportions  and  dimensions  of  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body,  the  length  of  the  legs 
being  one  of  the  most  variable  points.  The 
shapes  of  skulls  differ;  the  chief  arteries  fre- 
quently run  in  abnormal  courses ;  the  muscles 
are  eminently  variable ;  and  tlie  internal  vis- 
cera are  even  more  variable  than  the  exter- 
nalparts. 

The  variability  or  diversity  of  the  mental 
faculties  of  men  of  the  same  race,  and  the 
greater  differences  between  the  men  of  dis- 
tinct races,  is  notorious.  So  it  is  with  the 
lower  animals.  The  keepers  of  menageries 
admit  this  fact,  and  we  see  it  in  our  dogs  and 
other  domestic  animals.  Brehm  especially 
insists  that  each  individual  monkey  of  those 
which  he  kept  tame  in  Africa  had  its  own 
peculiar  disposition  and  temper,  and  he  men- 
tions one  baboon  remarkable  for  its  high  in- 
telligence. Rengger,  also,  insists  on  the 
diversity  in  the  various  mental  characters  of 
the  monkeys  of  the  same  species  which  he 
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kept  in  Paraguay;  and  this  diversity,  he 
adds,  is  partly  innate,  and  partly  the  result 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  treated 
or  educated. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  variability, 
we  can  see  that  in  man,  as  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals, they  stand  in  some  relation  to  the  con- 
ditions to  which  each  species  has  been  ex- 
posed during  several  generations.  With 
physical  qualities,  special  tasteg  and  habits,  I 
genei*al  intelligence,  couragOf  bad  and  good 
temper,  and  other  cliaracters  are  trans- 
mitted in  animals,  as  in  men,  by  inheritance. 
Domesticated  animals  Tary  more  than  those 
in  a  state  of  nature;  and  this  is  apparently 
due  to  the  diversified  and  changing  nature  of 
the  conditions  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected. In  this  respect,  the  different  races 
of  man  resemble  domesticated  animals,  and 
so  do  the  individuals  of  the  same  race,  when 
inhabiting  a  very  wide  area.  We  see  the 
influence  of  diversified  conditions  in  the  more 
civilized  nations ;  for  the  members  belonging 
to  different  grades,  and  following  different 
occupations,  present  a  greater  range  of  char- 
acter than  do  the  members  of  barbarous 
nations. 

Not  only  does  variability  appear  to  be  in- 
duced in  man  and  the  lower  animals  by  the 
same  general  causes,  but  in  both  the  same 
parts  of  the  body  are  affected  in  a  closely 
analogous  manner.  Among  important  causes 
is  the  direct  and  definite  action  of  changed 
conditions — such  as  climate,  the  abundance 
or  need  of  food,  certain  occupations  which 
may  influence  stature,  and  other  local  infln- 
ences  which  may  be  transmitted  by  inheri- 
tance. Another  canse  is  the  eff^Bcts  of  the 
use  and  disuse  of  parts.  Rengger  attributes 
the  thin  legs  and  thick  arms  of  the  Payaguas 
Indians  to  successive  generations  having 
passed  nearly  their  whole  lives  in  canoes, 
with  their  lower  extremities  motionless. 
Although  man  may  not  have  been  much  mod- 
ified during  the  latter  stages  of  his  existence 
through  the  increased  or  decreased  use  of 
parts,  facts  show  that  his  liability  in  this 
respect  has  not  been  lost;  and  wo  positively 
know  that  the  same  law  holds  gooa  with  the 
lower  animals.  Consequently  we  may  infer 
that  when,  at  a  remote  epoch,  the  progenitors 
of  man  were  in  a  transitional  state,  and  were 
changing  from  quadrupeds  to  bipeds,  natoral 
selection  would  probably  have  oeen  greatly 
aided  by  the  inherited  effects  of  the  increased 
or  diminished  use  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
body: 

Man  in  the  rudest  state  in  which  be  now 
exists,  is  the  most  dominant  animal  that  has 
ever  appeared  on  this  earth.  He  has  spread 
more  widely  than  any  other  highly  organized 
form,  and  all  others  have  yielded  before  him. 
He  manifestly  owes  this  immense  superiority 
to  his  intellectual  Acuities,  to  bis  social  habits 
which  lead  him  to  aid  and  defend  lus  fellows, 
and  to  his  corporeal  stractore.  Throagfa  his 
powess  of  intellect  articulate  kagaage  has 


been  evolved,  and  on  this  his  wonderful  ad- 
vancement has  mainly  depended.  He  has  in- 
vented, and  is  able  to  use  the  various  weap- 
ons, tools,  traps,  &c.,  with  which  he  defends 
himself,  kills  or  catches  prey,  fuid  otherwise 
obtains  food.  He  has  made  rafts  or  canoes 
for  fishing,  or  crossing  over  to  neighboring 
fertile  islands.  He  has  discovered  me  art  of 
making  fire,  by  which  hard  and  stringy  roota 
can  be  rendered  digestible,  and  poisonoos 
roots  or  herbs  innocuous.  This  discovery  of 
fire,  probably  the  greatest  ever  made  by  man, 
excepting  hinguage,  dates  from  before  the 
dawn  of  nisto^.  These  sereral  inventiiaiis, 
by  which  man  m  the  rudest  state  has  become 
so  preeminent,  are  the  direct  results  of  the 
development  of  his  powers  of  observation, 
memory,  curiosity,  imagination,  and  reason. 

Although  the  intellectual  powers  and  social 
habits  of  man  are  of  paramount  importance 
to  him,  we  must  not  underrate  the  importance 
of  his  bodily  structure.  Even  to  oammer 
with  precision  is  no  easy  matter.  To  throw 
a  stone  with  as  true  an  aim  as  a  Fuegian  in 
defending  himself,  or  in  killing  birds,  requires 
the  most  consummate  perfection  in  the  cor- 
related action  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand, 
arm,  and  shoulder;  and,  fbrther,  a  fine  sense 
of  touch.  In  throwing  a  stone  or  spear,  and 
in  many  otlier  actions,  a  man  must  stand 
firmly  on  his  feet;  and  this  again  demands 
the  perfect  oo- adaptation  of  numerous  mus- 
cles. To  chip  a  fiint  into  the  md^  tool  or 
to  fcNrm  a  barbed  spear  or  hook  ttom  a  hone, 
demands  the  use  of  a  perfect  huid ;  fat,  » 
Schoolcraffi  says,  the  snaping  fragments  of 
stone  into  knrves,  lances,  or  arrow-beads, 
shows  **  extraordinary  abilitrjr  and  lon^  prac- 
tice.'' Primeval  men  pract&ed  a  divisioD  of 
labor;  certain  individuals  detvoted  themselves 
to  making  flint  tools  or  rude  pottery,  no  doabt 
receiving  in  exchange  the  produce  of  the 
chase.  Arohseologlsts  are  convinced  that  as 
enormous  interval  of  time  elapsed  before  oar 
ancestors  thought  of  grinding  chipped  flinto 
into  smooth  tools.  One  can  hardly  doabt 
that  a  man-like  animal,  who  possessed  a  hand 
and  arm  sufficiently  perfect  to  throw  a  stoD» 
with  precision,  or  to  form  a  flint  into  a  rode 
tool,  conld,  with  sufficient  practice,  as  fiir  as 
mechanical  skill  alone  is  concerned,  make 
almost  anything  which  a  civilised  man  can 
make,  llio  structure  c^  the  hand  in  this 
respect  may  be  compared  with  that  of  tlie 
vocal  organs,  which,  in  the  apes,  are  used  for 
uttering  various  signal-cries,  or,  as  in  one 
genus,  musical  cacfences;  hot  in  man.  the 
closely  similar  vocal  organs  have  become 
adapted  through  the  inherited  effects  of  use 
for  the  utterance  of  articulate  language. 

Turning  now  to  tlie  nearest  allies  of  man, 
and  therefore  the  best  representatives  of  oar 
early  progenitors,  we  find  that  the  hands  of 
the  Quadnmiana  are  constraoted  on  the  same 
general  pattern  as  our  own,  but  are  fiir  less 
perfectly  adapted  Ibr  diversified  uses.  Their 
nands  do  sot  serve  finr  iGoomotioii  so  well  tf 
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e  feet  of  a  do^;  as  may  be  seen  in  snch 
ookeirt}  as  the  cliimpanzee  and  orang,  which 
■Ik  oh  the  outer  margins  of  the  palms,  or 
Lthe  knuckles.  Their  hands,  however,  are 
Imirably  atlapted  for  climbing  trees.  Mon- 
ifi  seize  thin  branches  or  ropes,  with  the 
■mb  on  one  side  and  the  fingers  and  palm 
I  the  other,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do. 
iboons  turn  over  stones,  and  scratch  up 
oCi  with  their  hands.  American  monkeys 
■fc  the  wild  oranges  on  the  branches  until 

•  rind  is  cracked,  and  then  tear  it  off  with 

•  fingers  of  tlie  two  hands.  In  a  wild  state 
Wf  break  open  hard  fruits  witli  a  stone. 
NT  open  mussel-shells  with  the  two  thumbs. 
Ha  their  fingers  they  pull  out  thorns  and 
m,  and  hunt  for  each  other^s  parasites. 
■qr  roll  down  stones  or  throw  them  at  their 
■met,  but  are  clumsy  in  these  actions. 

Ja  soon  as  some  ancient  member  in  the 
■it  series  of  Primates  came  to  be  less 
boreal,  owin^  to  a  change  in  its  manner  of 
Bearing  subsistence,  or  to  some  change  in 

•  mrrounding  conditions,  its  habitual  man- 
r«f  profpression  would  have  been  modified, 
il  thus  It  would  have  been  rendered  more 
ietiy  quadrupedal  or  bipedal.  Baboons 
qQent  lully  and  rocky  districts,  and  only 
■I  necessity  climb  trees,  and  they  have 
^pdred  almost  the  gait  of  a  dog.  Man  alone 
■  become  a  biped,  and  we  can  partly  see 
W  he  has  come  to  assume  his  erect  attitude, 
ifeh  forms  one  of  his  most  conspicuous 
■Bcters.  Man  could  not  have  attained 
I  present  dominant  position  in  the  world 
llioiit  the  use  of  his  hands,  which  are  so 
■Inbly  adapted  to  act  in  obedience  to  his 
IL  Sir  C.  Bell  insists  that  *'  the  hand  sup- 
■I  all  instruments,  and  by  its  correspond- 
9twith  the  intellect  gives  man  universal 
adnkm.'^  But  the  hs^ds  and  arms  could 
BtDj  have  become  peiiect  enough  to  have 
■ninctared  weapons,  or  to  have  hurled 
Mi  and  spears  with  tnie  aim,  so  long  as 
^  were  habitually  used  for  locomotion,  and 
'Siqiporting  the  whole  weight  of  the  body, 
•0  long  as  they  were  especially  fitted  for 
Idling  trees.  Such  rough  treatment  would 
»have  blunted  the  sense  of  touch,  on  wliich 
Ir  delicate  use  largely  depends.  From 
■a  caases  alone,  it  would  nave  been  an 
'mntage  to  man  to  become  a  biped;   but 

many  actions  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
■■  and  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  should 
ft«e,  and  for  this  end  he  must  stand  firmly 
.Us  feet.  To  gain  this  great  advantage 
feet  have  been  rendered  flat,  and  the 
■t  toe  has  been  peculiarly  modified,  though 
ft  has  entailed  the  almost  complete  loss  of 
power  of  prehension.  It  accords  with  the 
Kiple  of  the  division  of  physiological 
K  prevailing  throughout  tlie  animal  king- 
Qt  UH^  A8  the  hands  become  perfected  for 
bension,  the  feet  should  have  become 
■wted  for  support  and  locomotion.  With 
IS  savages,  however,  the  fix>t  has  not  al- 
Ulier  kat  its  preheiuile  power,  as  is  shown 


by  their  manner  of  climbing  trees,  and  using 
them  in  other  ways. 

If  it  bo  an  advantage  to  man  to  stand 
firmly  on  his  feet  and  to  have  his  liands  and 
arms  free,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  have  been  advantageous  to  the  progeni- 
tors of  man  to  have  become  more  and  more 
erect  or  bipedal.  They  would  thus  liave  been 
better  able  to  defend  themselves  with  stones 
or  clubs,  to  attack  their  prey,  or  otherwise 
to  obtain  food.  The  best  built  individuals 
would,  in  the  long  run,  have  succeeded  best, 
and  have  survived  in  larger  numbers.  If  the 
gorilla  and  a  few  allied  forms  hiu\  become 
extinct,  it  might  have  been  argued  that  an 
animal  could  not  have  been  gi-adually  con- 
verted from  a  quadniped  into  a  biped,  as  all 
the  individuals  in  an  intermediate  condition 
would  have  been  miserably  ill-fitted  for  pro- 
gression. But  we  know  that  the  antliropo- 
morphous  apes  are  now  actually  in  an  inter- 
methate  condition;  and  no  one  doubts  tliat 
they  are,  on  tlie  whole,  well  ailapted  for  tlieir 
conditions  of  life.  Thus  the  gorilla  I'uns  with 
a  sidelong,  shambling  ^it,  but  more  com- 
monly progresses  by  resting  on  its  bent  liands. 
The  long-armed  apes  occasionally  use  their 
arms  like  crutches,  swinging  their  bodies  for- 
ward between  them;  and  some  kinds  of 
Hylobates,  without  having  been  taught,  can 
walk  or  run  upright  with  tolerable  quickness^ 
yet  they  move  awkwardly  and  much  less 
securely  than  man.  We  see,  in  shoit,  in  ex- 
isting monkeys  a  manner  of  progi*cssion  in- 
termediate between  that  of  a  qu^iniped  and 
a  biped ;  but  the  antliropomorphous  apes  ap- 
proach in  structure  more  nearly  to  the  bipedal 
than  to  the  quadrupedal  type. 

As  the  progenitors  of  man  became  more 
and  more  erect,  with  their  hands  and  arms 
more  and  more  modified  for  prehension  and 
other  purposes,  with  their  feet  and  legs  at  the 
same  time  transformed  for  firm  support  and 
progression,  endless  other  clianges  of  struc- 
ture would  have  become  necessary.  The 
pelvis  would  have  to  be  broadene<l,  the  spine 
peculiarly  curved,  and  the  head  fixed  in  an 
altered  position,  all  of  which  changes  have 
been  attained  by  man.  Prof.  Schaafi'hausen 
maintains  that  **the  powerful  mastoid  pro- 
cesses of  the  human  skull  are  tlie  result  of 
his  erect  position,"  and  these  processes  are 
absent  in  the  cnranp  and  chimpiinzee,  and  are 
smaller  in  the  gorilla  than  in  man.  Various 
other  structures  which  appear  connected  with 
man^s  erect  position  might  be  added.  The 
free  use  of  the  arms  and  hands,  partly  the 
cause  and  partly  the  result  of  man^s  erect 
position,  appears  to  have  led,  in  an  indirect 
manner,  to  other  modifications  of  structure. 
The  early  male  forefiitliers  of  man  were  prob- 
ably furnished  with  great  canine  teeth ;  but 
as  they  gradually  acquired  the  habit  of  using 
stones,  clubs,  or  other  weapons,  for  fighting 
with  then*  enemies  or  rivals,  they  womd  use 
their  jaws  and  teeth  less  and  less.  In  this 
case  the  jaws  and  teeth  Would  become  reduced 
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in  size,  and  the  adult  skull  of  the  progenitors 
would  have  come  to  resemble  more  and  more 
that  of  existing  man. 

As  the  vaiious  mental  faculties  developed 
themselves,  the  brain  would  become  larger. 
The  large  proportion  which  the  size  of  a 
man^s  brain  bears  to  his  body,  as  compared 
to  the  same  x^roportion  in  the  gorilla  or  orang, 
is  closely  connected  with  his  higher  mental 
pollers .  The  belief  tliat  there  exists  in  man 
some  close  relation  between  the  size  of  his 
brain  and  the  development  of  the  intellectual 
Acuities,  is  supported  by  the  companson  of 
the  skulls  of  savage  and  civilized  races,  of 
ancient  and  modem  people,  and  by  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  whole  vertebrate  senes.  It  has 
been  proved  by  careful  measurements  of  the 
skulls  of  different  nationalities.  Prof.  Broca 
found  that  the  Nineteenth-century  skulls  from 
the  gi'aves  of  Paris  were  larger  than  those 
from  vaults  of  the  Twelfth  century,  and  the 
increased  size  was  exclusively  in  Uie  frontal 
part — the  seat  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
Prichard  is  persuaded  tliat  the  present  inhab- 
itants of  Britain  have  **  much  more  capacious 
brain-cases*'  than  the  ancient  inhabitants. 
The  gradually  increasing  weight  of  the  brain 
and  skull  in  man  must  nave  influenced  the 
development  of  the  supporting  spinal  column, 
more  especially  whilst  he  was  becoming 
erect;  and  as  tliis  change  of  position  was 
being  brought  about,  the  mtemal  pressure  of 
tJie  brain  will  also  have  influenced  the  form 
of  the  skull.  By  these  means  the  more  or  less 
rounded  form  and  the  great  size  of  the  skull 
have  been  acquired  by  man;  and  these  are 
characters  eminently  distinctive  of  him  in 
comparison  with  the  lower  animals. 

Darwin  believes  that  the  early  progenitors 
of  man  must  have  been  once  covered  with 
hair,  both  sexes  having  beards;  their  ears 
were  probably  pointed  and  capable  of  move- 
ment ;  and  their  bodies  were  provided  with  a 
tail  having  the  proper  muscles.  Their  limbs 
and  bodies  were  also  acted  on  by  many  mus- 
cles which  now  only  occasionally  reappear, 
but  are  normally  present  in  the  Quadrumana. 
The  feet  of  our  progenitore  were  prehensile, 
and  the  males  had  gi'eat  canine  teeth  which 
served  them  as  formidable  weapons.  They 
were  arboreal  in  their  habits,  and  inhabited 
some  warm,  forest-clad  land.  At  a  still  ear- 
lier period  the  progenitors  of  man  must  have 
been  aquatic  in  their  habits,  for  morphology 
plainly  tells  us  that  our  lungs  consist  of  a 
modided  swim-bladder,  which  once  served  as 
a  float.  In  the  advancement  or  progress  in 
the  organic  scale,  organisms  have  oecome 
slowly  adapted  to  diversified  lines  of  life,  and 
their  paiis  have  become  more  and  more  dif- 
ferentiated and  specialized  for  various  func'^ 
tions.  But  each  organism  still  retains  the 
general  type  of  structure  of  the  progenitor 
from  which  it  was  aboriginally  derived.  In 
accordance  with  this  view  it  seems,  if  we 
turn  to  geological  evidence,  that  organization 
on  the  whole  has  advanced  throughout  the 


world  by  slow  and  interrupted  steps.  In  the 
great  kingdom  of  the  Vertebrata  it  has  cul- 
minated in  man.  The  most  ancient  progeni* 
tors  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Vertebrata,  at 
which  we  tore  able  to  obtain  an  obscure 
glance,  apparently  consist  of  a  group  of  ma- 
rine animals,  resembling  the  larvie  of  exist* 
ing  Ascidians.  These  animals  probably  gave 
rise  to  a  group  of  fishes,  as  lowly  oi^nized 
as  the  lancelet;  and  firom  these  the  Ganotck, 
and  other  fishes  like  the  Lepidosiren,  mast 
have  been  developed.  From  such  fish  a  very 
small  advance  would  carry  us  on  to  the  Am- 
phibians. Birds  and  reptiles  were  once  inti- 
mately connected  together,  and  the  Mono- 
tremata  now  connect  mammals  witli  repti1» 
in  a  slight  degree.  But  no  one  can  at  prpent 
say  by  what  line  of  descent  the  three  hi^er 
and  related  classes,  namely,  mammals,  birds, 
and  reptiles,  were  derived  firom  the  two  lower 
vertebrate  classes,  namely,  amphibians  and 
fishes.  In  the  class  of  mammals,  the  steps 
are  not  difficult  to  conceive  which  led  fixnn 
the  ancient  Monotremata  to  the  ancient 
Marsupials,  and  from  these  to  the  early  pro- 

genitors  of  the  placental  mammals.  We  may 
lus  ascend  to  the  Lemuridas,  and  the  inter- 
val is  not  very  wide  fix>m  these  to  the 
Simiadss.  The  SimiadsB  then  branched  off 
into  two  great  stems,  the  New- World  and  Old- 
World  monkeys;  and  from  the  latter,  at  a 
remote  period,  Man,  the  wonder  and  glory 
of  the  universe,  proceeded. 

Thus  is  given  to  man  a  pedigree  of  prodig- 
ious length,  but  not,  it  may  be  said,  of  noble 
quality.     The  world,  it  Has  often  been  re- 
marked, appears  as  if  it  had  long  been  pre- 
paring for  the  advent  of  man,  and  this,  in 
one  sense,  is  strictly  true,  for  he  owes  his 
birth  to  a  long  line  of  progenitors.    If  any 
single  link  in  this  chain  had  never  existed, 
man  would  not  have  been  exactly  what  he 
now  is.    Unless  we  wilfiilly  close  our  eyes, 
says  Darwin,  "we  may,  with  our  present 
knowledge,  approximate!  v  recognize  our  par- 
entage;  nor  need  we  &el  ashamed  of  it 
The  most  humble   organism    is   something 
higher  than  the  inorganic  dust  under  oar 
feet;  and  no  one  with  an  unbiased  mind  can 
study  any  living  creature,  however  humble, 
without  being  struck  with  enthusiasm  at  its 
marvellous  structure  and  properties." 

Judging  from  the  habits  of  savages  and  of 
the  greater  number  of  the  Quadrumana,  pri- 
meval men,  and  even  their  ape-like  progeni- 
tors, probably  lived  in  society.  If  we  look 
back  to  an  extremely  remote  epoch,  before 
man  had  arrived  at  the  dimity  of  manhood, 
he  would  have  been  guided  more  by  instinct 
and  less  by  reason  than  are  the  lowest  sav- 
ages at  the  present  time.  Our  early  semi- 
human  progenitors  would  not  have  pfaotbed 
in&nticide  or  polyandry ;  for  the  instincts  of 
the  lower  animals  are  never  so  perverted  as 
to  lead  them  repilarly  to  destroy  their  own 
ofi&pring,  or  to  be  quite  devoid  of  jealoosj. 
There  would  have  been  no  jn-adential  re- 
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straint  from  marriage,  and  the  sexes  would 
have  freely  united  at  an  early  age.    Hence 
the  progenitors  of  man  would  nave  tended  to 
increase  rapidly;   but  checks  of  some  kind, 
cither  periodical  or  constant,  must  have  kept 
down  their  numbers  even  more  severely  than 
with  existing    savages.      Man    has    spread 
widely  over  the  fiice  of  the  earth,  and  must 
have  Deen  exposed,  during  his  incessant  mi- 
grations, to  the  most  diversified  conditions. 
The  inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Tasmania,   and   the  Arctic 
rej^ons,  must  have  passed    through  many 
cbmates,  and  changed   their  habits    many 
times,   before   they   reached    their   present 
homes.    The  early  progenitors  of  man  must 
also  have  tended,  like  all  other  animals,  to 
have  increased  beyond  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  they  must,  therefore,  occasion- 
ally have  been  exposed  to  a  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, and  consequently  to  the  rigid  law  of 
natural  selection.    If,  then,  the  progenitors 
of  man  inhabiting  any  district,  especially  one 
undergoing  some  change  in   its  conditions, 
were  divided  into  two  equal  bodies,  the  one 
half  which  included  all  the  individuals  best 
adapted  by  their  powers  of  movement  for 
gaining  subsistence,  or  for  defending  them- 
selves, would,  on  an   average,   survive   in 
greater  numbers,   and  procreate   more  oflf- 
spring,  than  the  other  and  less  well-endowed 
half. 

It  is  urged  in  objection  to  Darwin's  view 
of  man's  descent  from  powerful  ape-like  pro- 
genitors, that  man  is  one  of  the  most  helpless 
and  defenceless  creatures  in  the  world,  and 
that,  during  his  early  and  less  well-developed 
condition,  ne  would  have  been  still  more 
helpless.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  for  instance, 
insists  that  **  the  human  frame  has  divergeii 
from  the  structure  of  brutes,  in  the  direction 
of  greater  physical  helplessness  and  weak- 
ness. That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  divergence  which 
of  all  others  it  is  most  impossible  to  ascribe 
to  mere  natural  selection."  He  adduced  the 
naked  and  unprotected  state  of  the  body,  the 
absence  of  gi*eat  teeth  or  claws  for  defence, 
the  small  strength  and  speed  of  man,  and  his 
slight  power  of  discovering  food  or  of  avoid- 
ing danger  by  smell.  To  these  deficiencies 
there  might  be  added  one  still  more  serious, 
that  he  cannot  climb  quickly  and  so  escape 
from  enemies.  The  loss  of  hair  would  not 
have  been  a  great  injury  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a  warm  country,  and  the  unclothed  Fue- 
gians  exist  under  a  wretched  climate.  When 
we  come  to  compare  the  defenceless  state  of 
man  with  that  of  apes,  we  must  remember 
that  the  great  canine  teeth  with  which  the 
apes  are  provided  are  possessed  in  their  full 
development  by  the  males  alone,  and  are 
chiefly  used  by  them  for  fighting  with  their 


rivals ,-  yet  the  femalel,  which  are  not  thus 
provided,  manage  to  survive. 

In  regard  to  bodily  size  or  strength,  we  do 
not  know  whether  man  is  descended  from 
some  small  species,  like  the  chimpanzee,  or 
from  one  as  powerful  as  the  gorilla;  and, 
therefore,  we  cannot  say  whether  man  has 
become  larger  and  stronger,  or  smaller  and 
weaker  than  his  ancestors.  We  should,  how- 
ever, bear  in  mind  that  an  animal  posseting 
great  size,  strength,  and  ferocity,  like  the 
gorilla,  and  which  could  defend  itself  from  all 
enemies,  would  not,  perhaps,  have  become 
social ;  and  this  would  most  efiectuall}'  have 
checked  the  acquirement  of  the  Higher  mental 
qualities,  such  as  sympathy  and  the  love  of 
his  fellows.  Hence  it  might  have  been  an 
immense  advantage  to  man  to  have  sprung 
from  some  comparatively  weak  creature. 

The  small  strength  and  speed  of  man,  and 
his  want  of  natural  weapons,  are  more  than 
counterbalanced,  firstly,  by  his^  intellectual 
powers,  through  whicn  he  has  formed  for 
himself  weapons  and  tools,  though  still  re- 
maining in  a  barbarous  state,  and,  secondly, 
by  his  social  qualities,  which  lead  him  to  give 
and  receive  aid  from  his  fellow-men.  No 
countiy  in  the  world  abounds  in  a  greater 
de&free  with  dangerous  beasts  than  Southern 
Africa;  no  countiy  presents  more  fearfiil 
physical  hardships  than  the  Arctic  regions; 
yet  one  of  the  puniest  of  races,  that  of  the 
Bushmen,  maintains  itself  in  Southern  Africa, 
as  do  the  dwarfed  Esquimaux  in  the  Arctic 
regions.  The  ancestors  of  man  were,  no 
doubt,  inferior  in  intellect,  and  probably  in 
social  disposition,  to  the  lowest  existing  sav- 
ages; but  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  th^ 
might  have  existed,  or  even  flourished,  if 
they  had  advanced  in  intellect  whilst  grad- 
ually losing  their  brute-like  power,  such,  for 
instance,  as  that  of  climbing  trees.  But  these 
ancestors  would  not  have  been  exposed  to  any 
special  danger,  even  if  far  more  helpless  and 
defenceless  than  any  existing  savages,  had 
they  inhabited  some  warm  continent  or  large 
island,  such  as  Australia,  New  Guinea,  or 
Borneo,  which  is  now  the  home  of  the  orang. 
And  natural  selection,  arising  from  the  com- 
petition of  tribe  with  tribe,  in  some  such 
large  area  as  one  of  these,  together  with  the 
inherited  effects  of  habit,  would,  under  favor- 
able conditions,  have  sufficed  to  raise  man  to 
his  present  high  position  in  the  organic  scale. 

With  this  exposition  of  physical  character- 
istics common  to  the  higher  apes  and  to 
human  beings,  we  now  come  to  even  mora 
interesting  points  of  the  Darwin  discussion, 
such  as  me  difference  in  mental  power  be- 
tween the  highest  ape  and  the  lowest  savage, 
and  a  comixirison  of  the  mental  powers  of 
man  and  the  lower  animals. 
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Man  bears  in  his  bodily  stractore  clear 
traces  of  his  descent  fh)in  some  lower  fonn ; 
but  it  may  be  urged  that,  as  man  differs  so 
^eatly  in  his  mental  power  from  all  other 
animals,  there  must  be  some  error  in  this 
conclusion.  Tlie  difference  in  this  respect  is 
enormous,  even  if  we  compai*e  the  mmd  of 
one  of  the  lowest  savages,  who  has  no  words 
to  express  any  number  higher  than  four,  and 
who  hardly  uses  any  abstract  terms  for  com- 
mon objects  or  for  the  affections,  with  that 
of  the  most  higlily  organized  ape.  The  dif- 
ference would,  no  doubt,  be  still  immense, 
even  if  one  of  the  higher  apes  had  been  im- 
proved or  civilized  as  much  as  a  dog  has 
Been  in  comparison  with  its  ^parent-form,  Uie 
wolf  or  jackal.  If  no  organic  being  except- 
ing man  had  possessed  any  mental  power,  or 
if  nis  powers  had  been  of  a  wholly  different 
nature  from  those  of  the  lower  animals,  we 
never  should  have  been  able  to  convince  our- 
selves that  our  high  faculties  had  been  gi'ad- 
ually  developed.  But  there  is  no  fundamen- 
tal difference  between  man  and  the  higher 
mammals  in  their  mental  faculties.  As  man 
possesses  the  same  senses  as  the  lower  ani- 
mals, his  fundamental  intuitions  must  be  the 
same.  Man  has  also  some  few  instincts  in 
common,  such  as  self-preservation,  sexual 
love,  and  the  love  of  the  mother  for  her  new- 
boi^  offspring.  But  man,  perhaps,  has  some- 
what fewer  instincts  than  those  possessed  by 
animals  which  come  next  to  him  in  the  series. 
The  orang  and  the  chimpanzee  build  plat- 
forms on  which  they  sleep;  and,  as  both  spe- 
cies follow  tlie  same  habit,  it  might  be  ar- 
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gued  that  this  was  due  to  mstixtci  bak  n 
cannot  feel  sore  that  it  is  not  the  rari| 
of  both  animals  having  the  same  want,fll 
possessing  similar  powers  of  reaaijf 
These  apes  avoid  the  many  poisonoasWl 
of  the  tropics ;  and  man  has  no  snch  kB0^ 
edge,  except  by  experience,  and  we  «•  ** 
sure  that  apes  do  not  learn  from  thtircg 
experience  or  that  of  their  parents  » 
fruits  to  select.  It  is  certain  that apBlig 
an  instinctive  dread  of  serpents,  and  pRwV 
of  other  dangerous  animals.  ^  ^^ 

The  fevmess  and  comnarative  tmj^  ^ 
of  the  instincts  in  the  hi^er  animals  ire  n* 
markable,  in  contrast  wim  those  of  theio^; 
animals.    Cuvier  maintainti  that  iiiaittBCt|g 
intelligence  stand  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  a* 
other ;  and  some  have  thought  that  the  m^ 
lectual  facidties  of  the  hi^er uutmbji^ 
been  gradually  developed  from  their  iutii^ 
But  ^uchet  shows  tnat  no  such  inrefse^ 
tio  exists.    In  the  vertebrate  series,  tiie  M 
intelligent  members,  namely,  fishes  aad|^' 
phibians,  do  not  possess  com^ex  InsliMm 
and  among  mammals  the  anmud  d^?j 
markable  Tor  its   instincts,  the  beanit  V; 
highly  intelligent. 

Lake  man,  the  lower  animals 
feel  pl^sure  and  pain,  happiness  and 
They  are  excited  by  the  same  enwdoir 
ourselves.  Terror  acts  in  the  same  oMi 
on  them  as  on  us,  causing  tke  miaciii| 
tremble,  the  heart  to  palpitete,  and  the  *^ 
to  stand  on  end.  Snspicioa,  the  tdS/fnij 
fear,  is  eminentlv  ^laracteristic  of  mad"^ 
animals.    Female  elephants,  used  as 
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evidently  practice  deceit,  and  well  know  what 
they  are  about.  Anecdotes  are  numerous  of 
the  long-delayed  and  artful  revenge  of  ani- 
mals. Sir  Andrew  Smith,  a  zoologist  of 
scrupulous  accuracy,  was  an  eve- witness  of 
the  following :  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
an  officer  had  often  plagued  a  certain  ba- 
boon, and  the  animal,  seeing  him  approaching 
one  Sunday  for  parade,  poured  water  into  a 
hole,  and  hastily  made  some  thick  mud, 
which  he  skilfully  dashed  over  the  officer  as 
he  passed  by;  and  for  long  afterward  the 
baboon  rejoiced  and  triumphed  whenever  he 
saw  his  victim. 

Maternal  affection  in  animals  is  often  ex- 
hibited in  the  most  trifling  details.  Ren^ger 
observed  an  American  monkey  (a  Ceous) 
carefullv    driving    away    the    flies    which 

ea^ed  her  infant;  and  Duvaucel  saw  a 
ylobates  washing  the  &ces  of  her  young 
ones  in  a  stream.  So  intense  is  the  grief  of 
female  monkeys  for  the  loss  of  their  yoim^, 
that  it  invariably  caused  the  death  of  certam 
kinds  kept  in  confinement  by  Brehm  in  North 
Africa.  Orphan  monkeys  were  always 
adopted,  and  carefully  guarded  by  the  other 
monkeys,  both  males  and  females.  Some  of 
Brehm^s  monkeys  took  much  delight  in  teas- 
ing an  old  dog  whom  they  dislike(C  in  various 
ingenious  ways. 

Most  of  the  complex  emotions  are  common 
to  the  higher  animals  and  ourselves.  Dogs 
and  monkeys  are  jealous  of  a  master^s  afiec- 
tions,  whicn  shows  not  only  love  but  a  desire 
to  be  loved.  Animals  manifestly  feel  emula- 
tion. They  love  approbation  or  praise ;  and 
a  dog  carrying  a  basket  for  his  master  ex- 
hibits a  high  degree  of  self-complacencv  or 
pride.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  dog  feels 
shame,  as  distinct  from  fear,  and  something 
very  like  modesty  when  begging  too  often 
for  food.  A  great  dog  scorns  uie  snai'ling  of 
a  little  dog,  and  this  may  be  called  magna- 
nimity. I^veral  observers  have  stated  that 
monkey  certainly  dislike  being  laushed  at. 
Dogs  mirly  show  what  may  be  c^ed  a  sense 
of  humor,  as  distinct  from  play ;  if  a  stick  is 
thrown  to  one,  he  will  often  carry  it  away  for 
a  short  distance,  and  will  wait  till  his  master 
comes  close  to  t^e  it  away.  The  dog  will 
then  seize  it  and  rush  away,  repeating  the 
same  manoeuvre,  and  evidently  enjoying  the 
practical  joke. 

We  now  come  to  the  more  intellectual 
emotions  and  faculties,  which  are  very  im- 
portant, as  forming  the  basis  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  mental  powers.  Animals 
manifestly  enjoy  excitement,  and  suffer  from 
ennui,  as  may  be  seen  with  dogs,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Kengger,  with  monkejs.  All 
animals  feel  wonder,  and  many  exhibit  curi- 
osity. Brehm  gives  an  account  of  the  in- 
stinctive dread  his  monkeys  exhibited  for 
snakes ;  but  their  curiosity  was  so  great  that 
they  could  not  desist  from  occasionally  satiat- 
ing their  horror  in  the  most  human  fashion, 
by  lifting  up  the  lid  of  the  box  in  whidi  the 


snakes  were  kept.  The  principle  of  imita- 
tion is  strong  in  man,  and  especially  with 
savages.  Desor  has  remarked  that  no  ani- 
mal voluntarily  imitates  an  action  performed 
by  man  until,  in  the  ascending  scale,  we 
come  to  monkeys,  which  are  weu  known  to 
be  ridiculous  mockers.  Animals  imitate 
each  other^s  actions,  and  the  parents  of  many 
animals,  trusting  to  the  principle  of  imitation 
in  their  young,  and  more  especially  to  their 
instinctive  or  inherited  tenaencies,  may  be 
said  to  educate  them — as  we  see  when  a  cat 
brings  a  live  mouse  to  her  kittens. 

Hardly  any  faculty  is  more  important  for 
the  inteUectual  progress  of  man  than  atten- 
tion. Animals  clearly  manifest  this  power, 
as  when  a  cat  watches  by  a  hole,  and  pre- 
pares to  spring  upon  her  prey.  Wild  ani- 
mals sometimes  become  so  absorbed  when 
thus  engaged  that  they  may  be  easily  ap- 
proached. Bartlett  gives  a  curious  proof 
now  variable  this  faculty  is  in  monkeys.  A 
man  who  trains  monkey  to  act  in  plays  used 
to  purchase  common  kinds  from  the  London 
2k)61ogical  Society  at  the  price  of  five  pounds 
for  each ;  but  he  offered  to  give  double  that 
price  if  he  might  keep  three  or  four  of  them 
tor  a  few  days,  in  order  to  select  one.  When 
asked  how  he  could  learn  so  soon  whether  a 
particular  monkey  would  turn  out  a  good 
actor,  he  answered  that  it  all  depended  on 
their  power  of  attention.  If,  when  he  was 
talking  and  explaining  anjrthing  to  a  mon- 
key, its  attention  was  easily  distracted,  as  by 
a  fly  on  the  wall  or  other  trifling  object,  the 
case  was  hopeless.  If  he  tried,  by  punish- 
ment, to  make  an  inattentive  monxey  act,  it 
turned  sull^.  On  the  other  hand,  a  monkey 
which  careniUy  attended  to  him  could  always 
be  trained.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  state 
that  animals  have  excellent  memories  for 
persons  and  places,  and  can  judge  by  some 
means  of  the  intervals  of  time  between  re- 
current events. 

The  imagination  is  one  of  the  highest  pre- 
rogatives of  man.  By  this  &LCu\ty  he  unites 
former  images  and  ideas,  independently  of 
the  will,  and  Uius  creates  brilliant  and  novel 
results.  Dreaming  ^ves  us  the  best  notion 
of  this  power;  as  Jean  Paul  Richter  says, 
^  The  dream  is  an  involuntary  act  of  poetry.^' 
As  dogs,  cats,  horses,  and  probably  all  the 
higher  animals,  even  birds,  have  vivid 
dreams,  and  this  is  shown  by  their  move- 
ments and  the  sounds  uttered,  we  must  admit 
that  they  possess  some  power  of  imagination. 
There  must  be  something  special  which 
causes  dogs  to  howl  in  the  night,  especially 
during  moonlight,  in  that  remarkable  and 
meliuicholy  manner  called  baying.  Houzeau 
thinks  that  their  imaginations  are  disturbed 
by  the  vague  outlines  of  surrounding  objects, 
and  conjure  up  before  them  fantastic  images : 
if  this  Is  so,  their  feelings  may  almost  be 
called  superstitious. 

Of  all  the  ikculties  of  the  human  mind, 
reason  stands  at  the  summit.    Very  few  peiv 
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sons  now  dispute  that  animals  possess  some 
power  of  reasoning.  Animals  may  con- 
stantly be  seen  to  pause,  deliberate,  and  re- 
solve. It  is  a  singular  flEict  that  tlie  more  the 
habits  of  any  particular  animal  are  studied 
by  a  naturalist,  the  more  he  attributes  to 
reason  and  the  less  to  unlearned  instincts. 
No  doubt  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  power  of  reason  and  that  of  in- 
stinct. For  instance,  Dr.  Hayes,  in  his  work 
on  "The  Open  Polar  Sea,"  repeatedly  re- 
marks that  his  do^,  instead  of  continuing  to 
draw  tlie  sledges  m  a  compact  body,  diverged 
and  separated  when  they  came  to  thin  ice,  so 
that  their  weight  might  be  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed. This  was  often  the  first  warning 
which  the  travellers  received  that  the  ice  was 
becoming  thin  and  dangerous.  Now,  did  the 
do^  act  thus  from  the  experience  of  each 
individual,  or  from  the  example  of  the  older 
and  wiser  dogs,  or  from  inherited  habit — 
that  is,  from  instinct?  This  instinct  may 
possibly  have  arisen  since  the  time,  long  ago, 
when  dogs  were  first  employed  by  the  na- 
tives in  di*awing  their  sledges ;  or  the  Arctic 
wolves,  the  parent  stock  of  the  Esquimaux 
dog,  may  have  acquired  an  instinct,  impel- 
ling them  not  to  attack  their  prey  when  on 
thin  ice. 

We  can  only  judge  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  actions  are  performed,  whether 
they  are  due  to  instinct,  or  to  reason,  or  to 
the  mere  association  of  ideas,  which  latter 
principle,  however,  is  intimately  connected 
with  reason.  Professor  Mobius  gives  a  case 
of  a  pike,  separated  by  a  plate  of  glass  from 
an  adjoining  aquarium  stocked  with  fish, 
and  who  often  dashed  himself  with  such  vio- 
lence against  the  glass  in  trying  to  catch  the 
other  &hes,  that  sometimes  he  was  com- 
pletely stunned.  The  pike  thus  went  on  for 
three  months,  but  at  last  learned  caution,  and 
ceased  to  do  so.  Nor,  when  the  plate  was 
removed,  would  he  attack  those  particular 
fishes  (though  he  devoured  others  which 
were  introduced),  so  strongly  was  the  idea 
of  a  violent  shock  associated  in  his  feeble 
mind  with  the  attempt  on  his  former  neigh- 
bors. The  promptings  of  reason  in  Ameri- 
can monkeys,  which  stand  low  in  their  order, 
are  illustrated  in  experiments  by  Rengger. 
He  says  that  when  he  first  gave  eggs  to  his 
monkeys  in  Paraguay,  they  smashed  them 
and  lost  much  of  their  contents;  afterward, 
thev  gently  hit  one  end  ag^iiist  some  hard 
boay,  and  picked  oflf  the  bits  of  shell  with 
their  fingers.  After  cutting  themselves  once 
with  any  sharp  tool,  they  would  not  touch  it 
again,  or  would  handle  it  with  the  greatest 
caution.  Lumps  of  sugar  were  often  given 
them,  wrapped  up  in  paper;  and  Rengger 
sometimes  put  a  live  wasp  in  the  paper,  so 
that,  in  hastily  unfolding  it,  they  got  stung; 
after  this  had  once  happened,  they  always 
held  the  packet  to  their  ears,  to  detect  any 
movement  within.  The  illustrious  Humbolat 
says :  **  The  muleteers  in  South  America  say, 


'  I  will  not  give  you  the  mule  whose  step  is 
easiest,  but  la  mas  racional  —  the  one  that 
reasons  best ; ' "  and  he  adds :  "  This  popular 
expression,  dictated  by  long  experience, 
combats  the  system  of  animated  machines 
better  perliaps  than  all  the  arguments  of 
speculative  philosophy."  Nevertheless,  some 
writers  even  yet  aeny  that  the  higher  ani- 
mals possess  a  trace  oi  reason. 

Arcnbishop  Sumner  formerly  maintained 
that  man  alone  is  capable  of  progressive  im- 
provement. Tliat  he  is  capable  of  incom- 
pambly  greater  and  more  rapid  improvement 
than  any  other  animal,  admits  of  no  dispute, 
and  this  is  mainly  due  to  his  power  of  speak- 
ing, and  of  handing  down  his  acquired 
knowledge.  But  animals  and  birds  gnul- 
ually  both  acquire  and  lose  caution  in  rela- 
tion to  man  and  other  enemies.  Our  domes- 
tic dogs,  descended  from  wolves  and  jat'kals, 
though  they  may  not  have  gained  in  cunning, 
and  may  have  lost  in  wariness  and  suspicion, 
yet  they  have  progressed  in  certain  moral 
qualities,  such  as  in  affection,  trustworthiness, 
temper,  and  probably  in  general  intelligence. 
To  maintain  that  no  animal  during  the  course 
of  ages  has  progressed  in  intellect  or  other 
mental  faculties,  is  to  beg  the  question  of  the 
evolution  of  species.  I^rtet  has  proveti  that 
existing  mammals  belonging  to  several  or- 
dere  have  larger  brains  than  their  ancient 
tertiary  prototypes. 

It  hias  been  asserted  that  no  animal  uses 
tools.     We  have  instanced  the  chimixmzee, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  using  a  stone  to  ci-nck 
open  fruit.      Darwin    says    he  has  seen  a 
young  orang  put  a  stick  into  a  crevice,  slip 
his  hand  to  tlie  other  end,  and  use  it  in  tlie 
proper  manner  as  a  lever.     Wild  elcplmnts 
break  off  branches  of  ti*ees,  and  use  them  to 
drive  away  flies.    Stones  and  sticks  are  thus 
employed  as  implements,  but  they  are  also 
used  as  weapons.    Schimper,  tlie  traveller, 
says  that  in  Abyssinia  one  species  of  baboons 
will  attack  troops  of  anotlier  species,  and 
roll  down  upon  them  great  stones  from  tlie 
heights.    In  the  pass  of  Mensa,  in  Abyssinia, 
an  attack  was  made  with  fii*e-arms  by  soldiers 
on  a  troop  of  baboons,  and  in  return  tlie  ba- 
boons rolled  down  so  many  stones  from  tlie 
mountain  that  the  attackers  had  to  b&it  a  re- 
treat, and  the  pass  was  actually  closeil  for 
some  time  against  the  caravan.     It  desenes 
notice  that  these  baboons  thus  acted  in  con- 
cert.   A  chimpanzee  will  throw  any  object 
at  hand  at  a  person  who  offends  l^im.    A 
monkey  in  the  London  Zoological  Gardens 
used  to  break  open  nuts  with  a  stone,  and 
then  hide  away  the  stone  in  the  stniw,  nor 
would  he  let  any  other  monkey  touch  it 
Here  we  have  the  idea  of  propertv ;  but  this 
idea  is  common  to  every  dog  with  a  bone, 
and  to  most  or  all  birds  with  their  nests. 

But  the  fashioning  of  an  implement  for  a 
special  purpose  is  absolutely  peculiar  to  man, 
and  this  is  supposed  to  form  an  immeasurable 
gulf  between  him  and  the  brutes.    Sir  J. 
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Lubbock  suggests  that  when  primeval  man 
first  used  flint  stones  for  any  purpose,  he 
would  have  accidentally  splintered  them,  and 
would  then  have  used  the  sharp  fragments. 
From  this  step  it  would  be  a  small  one  to 
break  flints  on  purpose,  and  not  a  very  wide 
step  to  fashion  them  rudely.  But  an  im- 
mense interval  of  time  elapsed  before  the 
men  of  the  neolithic  period  took  to  grinding 
and  polishing  stone  tools.  In  breaking  tbe 
flints,  sparks  would  have  been  emitteoT  and 
in  grinding  them  heat  would  have  been 
evolved,  and  thus  the  two  usual  methods  of 
obtaining  fire  may  have  originated.  The 
anthropomorphous  apes,  guided  probably  by 
instinct,  build  platforms;  but  a  simple  in- 
stinct may  readilv  pass  into  a  voluntary  and 
conscious  act.  "f  he  orang  is  known  to  cover 
itself  at  night  with  the  leaves  of  the  Panda- 
nus ;  and  Brehm  says  that  one  of  his  baboons 
used  to  protect  itself  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun  by  throwing  a  straw  mat  over  its  head. 
In  these  several  habits  we  probably  see  the 
fii*st  steps  toward  some  of  the  simpler  habits, 
such  as  rude  architecture  and  dress,  as  they 
arose  among  the  early  progenitors  of  man. 

It  would  be  diflicult  to  determine  how  far 
animals  exhibit  any  traces  of  such  high 
mental  powers  as  abstraction,  general  con- 
ception, self-consciousness,  and  mental  indi- 
viduality. The  difficulty  arises  from  the  im- 
possibility of  jud<png  what  passes  through 
the  mind  of  an  animal.  *  Stress  has  been  laid 
on  the  supposed  entire  absence  in  animals  of 
the  power  of  abstraction,  or  of  forming  gen- 
eral concepts.  But  when  a  dog  sees  another 
dog  at  a  distance,  it  is  often  clear  that  he 
perceives  that  it  is  a  dog  in  the  abstract;  for 
when  he  gets  nearer,  his  whole  manner  sud- 
denly changes,  if  the  other  dog  be  a  friend. 
A  recent  writer  remarks,  that  in  all  such 
cases  it  is  a  pure  assumption  to  asseit  that 
the  mental  act  is  not  essentially  of  the  same 
nature  in  the  animal  as  in  man.  If  either 
refei*s  what  he  perceives  with  his  senses  to  a 
mental  concept,  then  so  do  both.  It  may  be 
freely  admitted  tliat  no  animal  is  self-con- 
scious, if  by  this  tenn  is  implied  that  he  re- 
flects on  such  points  as  whence  he  comes  or 
whither  he  will  go,  or  what  is  life  and  death. 
But  how  can  we  feel  sure  that  an  old  dog, 
with  an  excellent  memory,  and  some  power 
of  imagination,  as  is  shown  by  his  dreams, 
never  reflects  on  his  past  pleasures  or  pains 
in  the  chase?  And  this  would  be  a  form  of 
self-consciousness.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
Biichner  has  remarked,  how  little  can  the 
hard-worked  wife  of  a  degraded  Australian 
savage,  who  uses  very  few  abstract  words, 
and  cannot  count  above  four,  exert  her  self- 
consciousness,  or  reflect  on  the  nature  of  her 
own  existence.  That  animals  retain  their 
mental  individuality  is  unquestionable. 

The  faculty  of  language  is  justly  consid- 
ered one  of  the  chief  distinctions  between 
man  and  the  lower  animals.  But  man,  as 
Archbishop  Whately  remarks,  "is  not  the 


only  animal  that  can  make  use  of  lan^age 
to  express  what  is  passing  in  bis  mind,  and 
can  understand,  more  or  less,  what  is  so  ex- 
pressed by  another."  In  Paraguay,  the  Ce- 
bus,  when  excited,  utters  at  least  six  distinct 
sounds,  which  excite  in  other  monkeys  simi- 
lar emotions.  Rengger  and  others  declare 
that  as  the  movements  of  the  features  and 
gestures  of  monkeys  are  understood  by  us, 
they  partly  understand  ours.  It  is  a  more 
remarkable  fact  that  tlie  dog,  since  being 
domesticated,  has  learned  to  bark  in  at  least 
four  or  five  distinct  tones ;  y^e  have  the  bark 
of  eagerness,  as  in  the  chase ;  that  of  anger, 
as  well  as  ffrowling;  the  yelp  or  howl  of  de- 
spair, as  when  shut  up;  the  baying  at  night; 
the  bark  of  joy,  as  when  starting  on  a  walk 
with  his  master;  and  the  very  distinct  one 
of  demand  or  supplication,  as  when  wishing 
for  a  door  or  window  to  be  opened. 

The  habitual  use  of  articulate  language  is, 
however,  peculiar  to  man ;  but  he  uses,  in 
common  with  the  lower  animals,  inarticulate 
cries  to  express  his  meaning,  aided  by  ges- 
tures and  tne  movements  of  the  muscles  of 
the  face.  This  especially  holds  good  with 
the  more  simple  and  vivid  feelings,  which 
are  but  little  connected  with  our  higher  in- 
telligence. Our  cries  of  pain,  fear,  surprise, 
anger,  together  with  their  appropriate  ac- 
tions, are  more  expressive  than  any  words. 
That  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  lower 
animals  is  not  the  understanding  of  articu- 
late sounds,  for,  as  every  one  knows,  do^ 
understand  many  words  and  sentences.  It  is 
not  the  mere  articulation  which  is  our  dis- 
tin^ishing  character,  for  parrots  and  other 
birds  possess  this  power.  Nor  is  it  the  mere 
capacity  of  connecting  definite  sounds  with 
deflnite  ideas,  for  it  is  certain  some  parrots 
which  have  been  taught  to  speak  connect 
unerringly  words  with  things,  and  persons 
with  events.  The  lower  animals  differ  from 
man  solely  in  his  almost  infinitely  larger 
power  of  associating  together  the  most  di- 
versified sounds  and  ideas,  and  this  obviously 
depends  on  the  high  development  of  his 
mental  powers. 

Darwin  does  ]iot  doubt  that  articulate  lan- 
guage owes  its  ori^n  to  the  imitation  and 
modification  of  various  natural  sounds,  the 
voices  of  other  animals,  and  man^s  own  in- 
stinctive cries,  aided  by  signs  and  gestures. 
Primeval  man,  or  rather  some  early  pro- 
genitor of  man,  probably  first  used  his  voice 
in  producing  true  musical  cadences,  that  is, 
in  singing,  as  do  some  of  the  gibbon-apes  at 
the  present  day ;  and  we  may  conclude  from 
a  widely-spread  analogy  that  •  this  power 
would  have  been  especially  exerted  during 
the  courtship  of  the  sexes,  trould  have  ex- 
pressed various  emotions,  such  as  love,  jeal- 
ousy, triumph,  and  would  have  served  as  a 
challenge  to  rivals.  It  is,  therefore,  prob- 
able that  the  imitation  of  musical  cries  by  ar- 
ticulate sounds  may  have  given  rise  to  words 
expressive  of  various  complex  emotions. 
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As  the  ymce  was  tised  more  and  more^  the 
vocal  organs  would  have  been  strengthened 
and  perfected  through  the  principle  of  the 
inliented  effects  of  use,  and  this  would  have 
reacted  on  the  power  of  speech.  But  the 
relation  between  the  continued  use  of  lan- 
guage and  the  development  of  the  brain  has 
no  doubt  been  far  more  important.  The 
mental  powers  in  some  earl^  progenitor  of 
man  must  have  been  more  highly  aeveioped 
than  in  any  existing  ape,  before  even  the 
most  impeWect  form  of  speech ;  but  the  con- 
tinued use  and  advancement  of  this  power 
would  have  reacted  on  the  mind  itself,  by 
enabling  and  encouraging  it  to  carry  on  long 
trains  of  thought.  There  is  no  more  im- 
probability in  the  continued  use  of  the  men- 
tal and  vocal  organs  leading  to  inherited 
changes  in  their  structure  ana  functions  than 
in  the  case  of  handwriting,  which  depends 
partly  on  the  form  of  the  hand  and  partlj  on 
the  (usposition  of  the  mind ;  and  handwriting 
is  certainly  inherited. 

Animals  of  many  kinds  are  social ;  we  find 
even  distinct  spex^ies  living  together.  The 
most  common  mutual  service  in  the  higher 
animals  is  to  warn  one  another  of  danger. 
Many  birds,  and  some  mammals,  post  senti- 
nels, which  in  the  case  of  seals  are  said  gen- 
erally to  be  females.  The  leader  in  a  troop 
of  monkeys  acts  as  the  sentinel,  and  utters 
cries  expressive  both  of  danger  and  of  safety. 
Wolves  and  some  other  beasts  of  prey  hunt 
in  packs,  and  aid  one  anotlier  in  attacking 
their  victims.  It  is  certain  that  associated 
animals  have  a  feeUng  of  love  for  each 
other.  It  is  true  that  some  animals  will  ex- 
pel the  wounded  from  the  herd,  or  ^ore  or 
worry  them  to  death;  but  their  instmct  or 
reason  may  lead  them  to  expel  an  injured 
companion  lest  beasts  of  prey,  including  man, 
should  be  tempted  to  follow  the  troop.  In 
tills  case,  their  conduct  is  not  much  worse 
than  that  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
who  leave  their  feeble  companions  to  perish 
on  the  plains;  or  the  Fijians,  who,  when 
their  parents  get  old  or  fall  ill,  bury  them 
alive.  It  must  be  called  sympathy  that  leads 
a  courageous  dog  to  fly  at  any  one  who 
strikes  his  master.  Besides  love  and  sym- 
pathy, animals  exhibit  other  qualities  con- 
nected with  the  social  instincts,  which  in  us 
would  be  called  moral.  Agassiz  thinks  Uiat 
dogs  possess  something  very  like  a  con- 
science; thev  have  some  powers  of  self- 
C(Hnmand;  they  will  refrain  from  stealing 
food  in  the  alssence  of  their  master;  they 
have  long  been  accepted  as  the  very  type  of 
fidelity  and  obedience.  All  animals  living 
in  a  body,  which  defend  themselves  or  attack 
their  enemies  in  concert,  must  be  in  some 
degree  fiuthful  to  one  another;  and  those 
that  follow  a  leader  must  be  in  some  degi*ee 
obedient.    When  the  baboons  in  Abyssinia 

{>lunder  a  garden,  they  silently  follow  their 
eader ;  and  if  an  imprudent  young  animal 
makes  a  noise,  he  receives  a  slap  m)m  the 


others  to  teach  him  silence  and  obedience. 
And  judging  fix>m  the  analogy  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Quadrumana,  it  is  probable  that 
the  early  ape-like  progenitors  of  man  w^e 
likewise  social. 

The  social  instincts,  which  must  have  been 
acquired  by  man  in  a  very  rude  state,  and 
probably  even  by  his  early  ape-like  prc^eni- 
tors,  sml  ^ve  impulse  to  some  of  nis  best 
actions ;  but  his  actions  are  in  a  higher  de- 
gree determined  by  the  expressed  wSbes  and 
judgment  of  his  fellow-men,  and  unforta- 
nately  very"  often  by  his  own  strong  selfish 
desires.  But  as  love,  sympathy,  and  self- 
command  become  streng&cned  by  habit,  and 
as  the  power  of  reasoning  becomes  clearer, 
so  that  man  can  value  justly  the  Judgm«its 
of  his  fellows,  he  will  feel  himself  impelled, 
apart  from  any  transitory  pleasure  or  pain, 
to  certain  lines  of  conduct.  With  mankind 
the  instinctive  impulses  have  different  de- 
grees of  strength,  leading  to  corresponding 
actions ;  and  yet  it  is  untenable  that  in  man 
the  social  instincts  (including  the  love  of 
praise  and  fear  of  blame)  possess  greater 
strength,  or  have  through  lonjg  habit  acquired 
greater  strength,  than  the  instincts  of  self- 
preservation,  nunger,  lust,  and  vengeance. 
But  man  regrets  that  he  has  followed  one 
natural  impuse  rather  than  another,  and  in 
this  respect  he  differs  profoundly  from  the 
lower  animals ;  and  the  reason  of  this  dif- 
ference is  that  man,  firom  the  activitf  of  his 
mental  faculties,  cannot  avoid  reflection. 
Past  impressions  and  images  are  incessantly 
and  clearly  passing  througn  his  mind.  The 
social  instincts  are  ever  present  and  persist- 
ent. Even  when  we  are  quite  alone,  ire 
think  wiUi  pleasure  or  pain  of  what  others 
think  of  us — of  their  imagined  aDprobati(»i 
or  disapprobation ;  and  all  this  follows  bom. 
sympathy,  a  fundamental  element  of  the  so- 
cial instincts.  Man,  prompted  by  his  con- 
science, will  through  long  habit  acquire  such 
perfect  self-command  that  his  desires  and 
passions  will  at  last  yield  instantly  and  with- 
out a  struggle  to  his  social  sympathies  and 
instincts,  including  his  feeling  fcur  the  judg- 
ment of  his  feUows. 

The  virtues  which  must  be  practised,  at 
least  generally,  by  rude  men,  so  that  they 
may  associate  in  a  body,  are  those  which  are 
still  recognized  as  the  most  important.  Bnt 
they  are  practised  almost  exclusively  in  rela- 
tion to  the  men  of  the  same  tribe,  and  their 
opposites  are  not  regarded  as  crimes  in  rela- 
tion to  the  men  of  other  tribes.  No  tribe 
could  hold  together  if  murder,  robbery,  and 
such  crimes  were  common  within  its  own 
limits ;  but  in  a  rude  state  of  civilization,  the 
robbery  of  strangers  is  considered  honorable. 
Till  recently,  and  even  by  the  most  civilised 
nations,  slavery  was  not  regarded  as  wrongt 
and  this  was  because  slaves  in  general  be- 
longed to  a  different  race  fhmi  that  of  their 
masters.  As  barbarians  do  not  r^ard  tlie 
opinion  of  their  women»wiTQ6  are  oommoi^ 
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treated  as  slaves.  Most  savages  are  utterly 
. indifferent  to  the  suflferings  of  strangers. 
The  greatest  intemperance  is  no  reproach 
with  savages.  Utter  licentiousness  prevails 
to  an  astounding  extent.  The  hatred  of  in- 
decency, wliich  appears  to  us  to  be  so  natural 
aA  to  be  thought  innate,  and  which  is  so  val- 
uable an  aid  to  chastity,  is  a  modem  virtue, 
appertaining  exclusively,  as  Sir  G.  Staunton 
remarks,  to  civilized  life.  This  is  shown  by 
the  ancient  religious  rites  of  many  nations, 
by  the  drawings  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii, 
and  bv  the  practices  of  many  savages. 

Actions  are  regarded  by  savages,  and 
probably  were  by  primeval  man,  as  good  or 
bad,  solely  as  they  obviously  affect  the  wel- 
fare of  the  tribe,  and  this  accords  with  the 
belief  that  the  so-called  moral  sense  is  abo- 
riginally derived  from  the  social  instincts,  for 
both  relate  at  first  exclusively  to  the  commu- 
nity. The  chief  causes  of  the  low  morality 
of  savages  are,  the  confinement  of  sympathy 
to  the  same  tribe,  and  insufficient  powers  of 
reasoning  to  recognize  the  bearing  of  many 
virtues  on  the  general  welfare  of  the  tribe. 
Savages  fail  to  see  the  multiplied  evils  con- 
sequent on  a  want  of  temperance  and  chas- 
tity; and  their  power  of  self-command  is 
weak,  for  it  has  not  been  strengthened  by 
long-continued,  perhaps  inhented,  habit,  in- 
struction, and  religion. 

When  the  progenitors  of  man  became 
social  (probably  at  a  very  early  period^,  the 
principle  of  imitation,  reason,  and  experience, 
vrould  have  increased,  and  much  modified 
the  intellectual  powers.  The  social  and 
moral  faculties  would  improve.  Wlien  two 
tribes  of  primeval  men,  living  in  the  same 
country,  came  into  competition,  the  tribe  in- 
cluding the  greater  number  of  courageous, 
sympathetic,  and  faithful  members  would 
succeed  better,  and  conquer  the  others. 
Such  a  tribe  would  spread  and  overcome  all 
other  tribes ;  but  in  the  course  of  time,  as  we 
judge  from  all  past  history,  it  would  in  its 
turn  be  overcome  by  some  other  tribe,  more 
highly  endowed.  Thus  the  social  and  moral 
qualities  would  tend  slowly  to  advance  and 
be  diffused  tlu-oughout  the  world.  At  all 
times,  and  everywhere,  tribes  have  sup- 
planted other  tribes,  and  as  morality  is  one 
important  element  in  their  success,  the  stand- 
ard of  morality  and  the  niunber  of  well- 
endowed  men  will  everywhei'e  tend  to  rise 
and  increase. 

It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  form  any 
judgment  why  one  particular  tribe  and  not 
another  has  been  successful,  and  has  risen  in 
the  scale  of  civilization.  Many  savages  are 
in  the  same  condition  as  when  first  discovered, 
centuries  ago.  We  are  apt  to  look  at  prog- 
ress as  normal  in  human  society,  but  history 
refutes  it.  The  ancients  did  not  even  enter- 
tain the  idea,  nor  do  the  Oriental  nations  now. 
AcoOTcling  to  Sir  Henry  Maine,  **  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind  has  never  shown  a  particle 
of  desire  that  its  civil  institutions  should  be 


improved.**  Progress  seems  to  depend  on 
many  concurrent  favorable  conditions,  far  too 
complex  to  be  followed  out.  A  cool  climate, 
leading  to^  industry  and  to  the  various  arts, 
has  been  highly  favorable  thereto.  Nomadic 
habits,  whether  over  wide  plains  or  through 
the  dense  forests  of  the  tropics,  or  along  tne 
shores  of  the  sea,  have  in  every  case  been 
highly  detrimental.  The  possession  of  some 
property,  a  fixed  abode,  and  the  union  of 
many  families  under  a  chief,  were  the  indis- 
pensable requisites  for  civilization.  Such 
habits  almost  necessitate  the  cultivation  of 
the  ground ;  and  the  first  steps  in  cultivation 
probably  resulted  from  some  such  accident 
as  the  seeds  of  a  fruit-tree  falling  on  a  heap  / 
of  refuse  and  producing  an  unusually  fine 
variety.  The  problem,  however,  of  the  firet 
advance  of  savages  toward  civilization  is  at 
present  much  too  difficult  to  be  solved. 

The  evidence  tliat  all  civilized  nations  are 
the  descendants  of  barbarians  consists,  on 
the  one  side,  of  clear  traces  of  their  former 
low  condition  in  still  existing  customs,  be- 
lief, and  language;  and,  on  the  other  side, 
of  proofs  that  savages  are  independently  able 
to  raise  themselves  a  few  steps  in  the  scale 
of  civilization,  and  have  actually  thus  risen. 
According  to  a  large  and  increasing  school 
of  philologists,  every  language  bears  the 
mai*Ks  of  its  slow  and  gradual  evolution.  So 
it  is  with  the  art  of  writing,  for  letters  are 
rudiments  of  pictorial  representations.  Al- 
most all  civilized  nations  still  retain  traces 
of  such  rude  habits  as  the  forcible  capture  of 
wives.  The  primitive  idea  of  justice,  as 
shown  by  the  law  of  battle  and  other  cus- 
toms of  which  vestiges  still  remain,  was  like- 
wise most  rude.  Many  existing  superstitions 
are  remnants  of  former  false  religious  be- 
liefs. The  highest  form  of  religion — the  grand 
idea  of  God  nating  sin  and  loving  righteous- 
ness— was  unknown  during  primeval  times. 

Turning  to  the  other  kinaof  evidence,  it  is 
shown  that  some  savages  have  recently  im- 
proved in  some  of  their  simpler  arts.  The 
weapons,  tools,  and  arts  among  savages  in 
different  paits  of  the  world  have  nearly  all 
been  independent  discoveries ;  the  Australian 
boomerang  is  a  good  instance.  The  flint  and 
stone  tools  found  everywhere  in  the  world 
were  unquestionably  independent  discoveries 
of  each  people.  Tliere  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  the  inhabitants  of  countries  which  in- 
dude  nearly  the  whole  civilized  world  were 
once  in  a  barbarous  condition.  To  believe 
that  man  was  abonginally  civilized,  and  then 
suffered  utter  degradation  ip  so  many  re- 
gions, is  to  take  a  pitiably  low  view  of  human 
nature.  It  is  apparently  a  truer  and  more 
cheerful  view  that  progress  has  been  more 
general  than  retrogression;  that  man  has 
risen,  though  by  slow  and  interrupted  steps, 
from  a  lowly  condition  to  the  highest  standard 
as  yet  attained  by  him  in  knowledge,  morals, 
ana  religion. 
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The  various  races  of  man  differ  much  from 
each  other  in  the  texture  of  the  hair,  the  rel- 
ative proportions  of  parts  of  the  body,  the 
capacity  of  the  lungs,  tlie  form  and  capacity 


world,  and  manufactured  in  remote  periods, 
are  almost  identical,  and  this  fact  can  odIj 
be  accounted  for  by  the  various  races  liavin^ 
similar  inventive  or  mental  powers.    As  it 


of  the  skull,  and  even  in  the  convolutions  of  j  is  improbable  that  the  numerous  points  of  re- 
the  brain.    They  differ  also  in  constitution,  I  semblance  between  the  several  races,  in  bod- 


in  acclimatization,  and  in  liability  to  certain 
diseases.  Their  mentiil  characteristics  are 
very  different,  chiefly  in  their  emotional,  but 
partly  in  their  intellectual  faculties.  Agassiz 
first  noticed  tlie  fact  that  the  different  races 
of  man  are  distributed  over  the  woild  in  the 
same  zoologfical  provinces  as  those  inhabited 
by  undoubtedly  distinct  species  and  genera 
of  mammals.  Those  naturalists  who  admit 
the  principle  of  evolution  have  no  doubt  that 
all  the  races  of  men  ai'e  descended  from  a 
single  primitive  stock.  During  an  early 
stage  in  their  divergence  from  this  stock,  the 
differences  between  races  and  their  numbers 
must  have  been  small ;  consequently,  so  far 
as  their  distinguishing  characters  are  con- 
cerned, they  then  had  less  claim  to  rank  as 
distinct  species  than  the  existing  so-called 
races. 

Although  the  races  differ  physically  in  so 
many  respects,  yet  in  their  wliole  structure 
they  closely  resemble  each  other  in  a  multi- 
tude of  points,  and  tliere  are  numerous  points 
of  ment:il  similarity  between  the  most  dis- 
tinct i*aces  in  tastes,  dispositions,  and  habits. 
This  is  shown  by  the  pleasure  they  all  take 
in  dancing,  rude  music,  painting,  tattooing, 
and  otherwise  decorating  themselves ;  in  their 
mutual  comprehension  of  vesture  language 
by  the  same  expression  in  their  features,  and 
by  the  same  inarticulate  cries  when  excited 
by  the  same  emotions.  The  stone  arrow- 
heads front  the  most  distant  paits  of  the 
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ily  structure  and  mental  faculties,  should  all 
have  been  independently  acquired,  they  must 
have  inherited  from  progenitors  who  had 
these  same  charactei-s.  We  thus  gain  some 
insight  into  the  early  state  of  man  before  he 
had  spread  step  by  step  over  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  spreading  of  man  to  regions 
widely  separated  by  the  sea,  no  doubt  pre- 
ceded any  great  amount  of  divergence  of 
character  in  the  several  races ;  for  otherwise 
we  should  sometimes  meet  with  the  same 
race  in  distinct  continents,  and  this  is  nevcf 
the  case.  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  after  compariiig 
the  arts  now  practised  by  savages  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  specifies  those  which  m.an  codd 
not  have  known  when  he  first  wanderedifrom 
his  original  birthplace,  for  if  once  learned 
they  would  never  nave  been  forgotten.  The 
art  of  making  fire  probably  had  been  already 
discovered,  for  it  is  common  to  all  the  races 
now  existing,  and  was  known  to  the  ancient 
cave-dwellers  of  Europe.  The  art  of  making 
rude  canoes  might  have  been  known;  bnt 
as  man  existed  at  a  remote  epoch,  when 
the  land  in  many  places  stood  at  a  very 
different  level  to  what  it  does  now.  he 
would  have  been  able,  without  the  aid  of 
canoes,  to  spread  widely.  At  this  early 
period  the  intellectual  and  social  faculties  of 
man  could  hardly  have  been  inferior,  in  any 
extreme  degree,  to  tliose  possessed  at  present 
by  the  lowest  savages;  otherwise,  primeval 
man  could  not  have  been  so  eminently  sac- 
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cessful  in  the  struggle  for  life,  as  proved  by 
his  early  and  wide  diffusion. 

From  the  fundamental  differences  between 
certain  languages,  some  philologists  have  in- 
feri'ed  that  when  man  first  became  widely 
diffused  he  was  not  a  speaking  animal ;  but 
languages,  far  less  perfect  than  any  now 
spoken,  aided  by  gestures,  might  have  been 
used,  and  yet  hjive  left  no  trace  on  subsequent 
and  more  fiighly-developed  tongues.  Without 
the  use  of  some  language,  however  imperfect, 
it  is  doubtful  if  man's  intellect  could  have 
risen  to  the  standard  implied  by  his  dominant 
position  at  an  early  period. 

The  partial  or  complete  extinction  of  many 
races  and  sub-races  of  man  i$  historically 
known.  Ancient  monuments  and  stone  im- 
plements in  all  parts  of  the  world,  of  which 
the  present  inhabitants  have  no  tradition,  in- 
dicate much  extinction.  According  to  Schaaff- 
hausen,  the  ancient  races  in  Europe  were 
all  **  lower  in  the  scale  than  the  rudest  living 
savages  " ;  they  must  therefore  have  differed, 
to  a  certain  extent,  from  any  existing  race. 
Extinction  follows  chiefly  from  tlie  compe- 
tition of  tribe  with  tribe  and  race  with  race. 
When  civilized  nations  come  in  contact  with 
bai'barians  tiie  struggle  is  short,  except  where 
a  deadly  climate  gives  its  aid  to  a  native  race. 
Of  the  causes  wnich  lead  to  flie  victory  of 
civilized  nations,  some  are  plain  and  simple, 
others  complex  and  obscure.  New  diseases 
and  vices  have  in  some  cases  proved  highly 
destnictive ;  and  so  with  the  evil  effects  of 
spirituous  liauoi*s,  with  the  unconquerably 
strong  taste  shown  for  them  by  so  many  sav- 
ages. And  it  is  a  mysterious  fact  that  the 
first  meeting  of  distinct  and  separated  people 
generates  disease.  Changed  habits  of  life, 
consequent  upon  the  advent  of  Europeans, 
induces  much  ill  health  among  the  natives  of 
a  new  country.  The  notorious  decrease  of 
the  native  population  of  New  Zealand  and  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  is  an  illustration.  Civ- 
races  can  resist  changes  of  all  kinds  far 
better  than  savages. 

In  some  cases  the  crossing  of  distinct  mces 
has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  new  race.  When 
^s^two  races  in  close  contact  cross,  the  first 
^^esult  is  a  heterogeneous  mixture,  and 
\!  hether  such  a  people  would  ever  become 
homogeneous  is  not  known  from  direct  evi- 
dence. But  as  with  our  domestic  animals  a 
crossed  breed  can  certainly  be  fixed  and  made 
uniform  by  careful  selection  in  the  course  of 
a  few  generations,  we  may  infer  that^  the  free 
intercrossing  of  a  heteroffeneous  mixture 
during  a  long  descent  would  supply  the  place 
of  selection,  and  overcome  any  tendency  to 
reversion;  so  Uiat  the  crossed  race  would 
ultimately  become  homogeneous,  though  it 
might  not  partake  in  an  equal  degree  of  the 
characters  of  the  two  parent  races. 

Although  with  our  present  knowledge  we 
cannot  account  for  the  differences  of  color  in 
the  races  of  men  through  long  exposure  to 
different  climates,  we  must  not  quite  ignore 


this  agency,  for  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  some  inherited  effect  is  thus  produced. 
If,  however,  we  look  to  the  races  of  man  as 
distributed  over  the  world,  we  must  infer  that 
their  characteristic  differences  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  direct  action  of  different 
conditions  of  life,  even  after  exposure  to  them 
for  an  enormous  ^riod  of  time.  The  Esoui- 
maux  live  exclusively  on  animal  food ;  tney 
are  clotlied  in  tliick  fur,  and  are  exposed  to 
intense  cold  and  prolonged  dnrkness ;  yet  they 
do  not  differ  in  any  extreme  degree  from  tlio 
inhabitants  of  Southern  China,  who  live  en- 
tirely on  vegetable  food,  and  are  exposed, 
almost  naked,  to  a  hot,  glaring  climate.  The 
unclothed  Fuegians  live  on  the  marine  pro- 
ductions of  their  inhospit'tble  shores;  the 
Botocudos,  of  Brazil,  wander  about  the  hot 
forests  of  the  interior,  and  live  chiefly  on 
vegetable  productions ;  yet  these  tribes  very 
closely  resemble  each  other.  The  Botocudos 
again,  as  well  as  other  inhabitants  of  tropical 
America,  are  wholly  diflerent  from  the  ne 
groes  who  inhabit  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  are  exposed  to  nearly  the  same  cli- 
mate, and  follow  nearly  the  same  habits  of 
life. 

We  are  thus  far  baffled  in  all  attempts  to 
account  for  the  differences  between  the  races 
of  man;  but  there  remains  one  important 
agency,  namely,  sexual  selection,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  acted  powerfully  on  man,  as  on 
many  other  animals,  though  Dai-win  does  not 
mean  to  assert  that  sexual  selection  will 
account  for  all  the  differences  between  the 
races.  Nor  does  he  pretend  that  the  effects 
of  sexual  selection  can  be  indicated  with  scien- 
tific precision ;  but  he  thinks  it  would  be  in- 
explicable if  man  had  not  been  modified  by 
this  agency,  which  appears  to  have  acted 
powerfully  on  innumemble  animals,  and  dif- 
ferences between  the  races  of  men,  in  color, 
hairiness,  and  form  of  features,  are  of  a  kind 
that  might  be  expected  to  come  under  the 
influence  of  sexual  selection.  In  order  to 
present  the  subject  fiilly,  Darwin  passes  the 
whole  animal  kingdom  in  review;  but  it 
sei'ves  our  purpose  only  to  give  in  brief 
Darwin's  views  as  to  how  far  man  has  been 
thus  modified. 

Sexual  selection  depends  on  the  success  of 
certain  individuals  over  othere  of  the  same 
sex,  in  relation  to  the  propagation  of  species ; 
whilst  natural  selection  depends  on  the  suc- 
cess of  both  sexes,  at  all  ages,  in  relation  to 
the  general  conditions  of  life.  He  who  admits 
the  principle  of  sexual  selection  will  be  led 
to  the  remarkable  conclusion  that  the  nervous 
sj^tem  not  only  regulates  most  of  the  existing 
functions  of  the  body,  but  has  indirectly  in- 
fluenced the  progressive  development  of  vari- 
ous bodily  structures,  and  of  certain  mental 
qualities.  Courage,  pugnacity,  perseverance, 
strength  and  size  of  body,  weapons  of  all 
kinds,  musical  organs  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, bright  colors,  and  ornamental  appen- 
dages, Darwin  believes  have  all  been  mdi- 
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rectly  gained  by  one  sex  or  the  other  through 
the  exertion  of  choice,  the  influence  of  love 
and  jealousy,  and  the  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  in  sound,  color,  or  form ;  and  these 

Sowers  of  the  mind  manifestly  depend  on  the 
evelopment  of  the  brain. 
At  a  very  early  period,  before  man  attained 
to'  his  present  i-ank  in  the  scale,  manv  of  his 
conditions  would  be  different  fi*om  what  now 
obtains  anlongst  savages.  Judging  from  the 
analogy  of  the  lower  animals,  he  would  tlien 
either  live  with  a  single  female,  or  be  a  po- 
lygamist.  The  most  powerful  and  able  males 
would  succeed  best  in  obtaining  females, 
would  succeed  best  in  tlie  general  straggle 
for  life,  and  in  defending  meir  females,  as 
well  as  their  offspring,  from  enemies  of  all 
kinds.  At  this  early  penod  the  ancestors  of 
man  would  not  be  sufficiently  advanced  in 
intellect  to  look  forward  to  distant  contin- 
gencies; they  would  not  foresee  that  the 
rearing  of  all  their  children,  especially  their 
female  children,  would  make  the  struffgle  for 
life  severer  for  the  tribe.  They  would  have 
been  governed  more  by  their  instincts  and 
less  by  their  reason  than  are  savages  at  the 

g resent  day.  They  would  not,  at  that  period, 
ave  partially  lost  one  of  the  strongest  of  all 
instincts,  common  to  all  the  lower  animals, 
the  love  of  their  young  offspring,  and  conse- 
quently they  would  not  have  pi*actised  female 
infanticide.  During  primordial  times  there 
would  have  been  no  early  betrothals,  for  this 
implies  foresight.  Nor  would  women  be 
valued  merely  as  useful  slaves  or  beasts  of 
burden.  Both  sexes,  if  the  females  as  well 
as  the  males  were  permitted  to  exert  any 
choice,  would  choose  their  partners,  not  for 
mental  charms,  or  property,  or  social  position, 
but  almost  solely  nx)m  external  aj^earance. 
All  the  adults  would  marry  or  pair,  and  all 
the  offspring,  as  far  as  possible,  would  be 
reared;  so  that  the  struggle  for  existence 
would  be,  periodicaUy,  excessively  severe. 
Thus  during  these  times  all  the  conditions  for 
sexual  selection  would  have  been  more  favor- 
able than  at  a  later  period,  when  man  had 
advanced  in  his  intellectual  powers  but  had 
retrograded  in  his  instincts.  Therefore,  what- 
ever influence  sexual  selection  may  have  had 
in  producing  the  differences  between  the  races 
of  man,  and  between  man  and  the  higher 
Quadrumana,  tliis  influence  would  have  been 
more  powerful  at  a  remote  period  than  at  the 
present  day,  though  probably  not  yet  wholly 
lost. 

With  primeval  man  under  these  favorable 
conditions,  and  with  those  savages  who  at 
the  present  time  enter  into  any  marriage  tie, 
sexual  selection  has  probably  acted  in  the 
following  manner:  the  strongest  and  most 
vigorous  men,  those  who  could  best  defend 
and  hunt  for  their  families,  who  were  pro- 
vided with  the  best  weapons  and  possessed 
the  most  property,  say  in  animals,  would 
succeed  in  rearing  a  greater  number  of  off- 
spring than  the  weaker  and  poorer  members 


of  the  same  tribes,  and  sach  men  would  gen- 
erally be  able  to  select  the  more  attrMtive 
women.  Such  selection  would,  after  the  lapee 
of  many  generations,  somewhat  modify  the 
character  of  a  tribe. 

I^t  us  suppose  the  members  of  a  tribe, 
practising  some  form  of  marriage,  to  spraid 
over  an  unoccupied  continent;  tiiey  woaM 
soon  split  up  into  distinct  hordes,  separated 
fix>m  each  other  by  various  barriers,  «id  adll 
more  effectuaUy  by  the  incessant  wars  b^ 
tween  all  barbarous  nations.  The  hordes 
would  thus  be  exposed  to  slightly  differeot 
conditions  and  habits  of  life,  and  would  sooner 
or  later  come  to  differ  in  some  small  degree. 
As  soon  as  this  occurred,  each  isolated  tribe 
would  form  for  itself  a  slightly  different 
standard  of  beauty;  and  then  unconscioos  se- 
lection would  come  into  action  threugh  the 
more  powerful  and  leadinj?  men  prererring 
certain  women  to  others.  Thus  Hie  difference 
between  tribes,  at  'first  very  slight,  would 
gradually  and  inevitably  be  more  or  less 
mcreasea. 

We  have  thus  given,  in  the  briefest  possible 
space,  Darwin's  view  of  the  descent  of  man, 
which  leads  to  the  general  summary  that,  by 
considering  the  embryological  structure  <k 
man — the  nomologies  which  he  presents  with 
the  lower  animals,  the  rudiments  which  he 
retains,  and  the  reversions  to  which  he  is 
liable,  we  can  partly  recall  in  imagination  the 
former  condition  of'^our  early  progenitors,  and 
can  approximately  place  tliem  in  tlieir  proper 
place  in  the  zoological  senes.  We  thus  learn 
that  man  is  descended  from  a  hairy,  tailed 
quadruped,  probably  arboreal  in  its^  habits, 
and  an  inhabitant  of  the  Old  World.  This 
creature,  if  its  whole  structure  had  been  ex- 
amined by  a  naturalist,  would  have  been 
classed  among  tiie  Quadrumana,  as  surely  as 
the  still  more  ancient  progenitor  of  the  Old 
and  New  World  monkeys.  The  Quadnnnana 
and  all  the  higher  mammals  are  probablr 
derived  fcom  an  ancient  marsupial  animal, 
and  this,  through  a  long  line  of  diversified 
forms,  from  some  amphibian-like  creature, 
and  this  again  from  some  fish-like  animal 
In  the  dim  obscurity  of  the  past  we  can  see 
that  the  early  progenitor  of  all  the  Vertebrate 
must  have  l>een  an  aouatic  animal,  provided 
with  branchi»,  with  ttie  two  sexes  united  in 
the  same  individual,  and  with  the  most  im- 
portant organs  of  the  body  (such  as  the  brain 
and  heart)  imperfectly  or  not  at  all  developed. 
This  animal  seems  to  have  been  more  like 
the  larvm  of  the  existing  marine  Ascidiaos 
than  any  other  known  form. 

The  hi^h  standard  of  oiur  intellectual  powera 
and  moral  disposition  is  the  greatest  difficoltj 
which  pi*esents  itself,  after  we  have  been 
driven  to  this  conclusion  on  the  origin  of 
man.  But  every  one  who  admits  the  prin- 
ciple of  evolution  must  see  that  the  mental 
power  of  tlie  higher  animals,  which  are  the 
same  in  kind  with  those  of  man,  though  so 
different  in  degree,  are  capable  of  advanee- 
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k.    Thns  the  interval  between  the  mental 

ers  of  one  of  the  higher  apes  and  of  a 

or  between  those  of  an  ant  and  a  scale- 

3t,  is  immense;   yet  tlieir  development 

not  offer  anv  special  difficulty,  for  with 
domesticatea  animals  the  mental  facul- 
are  oertainlv  variable,  and  the  variations 
Jiberited.  !no  one  doubts  that  they  are 
.e  atmost  importance  to  animals  in  a  state 
kture.   Therefore  the  conditions  are  favor- 

for  their  development  through  natural 
stion.  The  same  conchision  may  be  ex- 
ed  to  man ;  the  intellect  must  have  been 
mportant  to  him,  even  at  a  very  remote 
3d,  as  enabling  him  to  invent  and  use 
uage,  to  make  weapons  and  tools,  where- 
mth  the  aid  of  his  social  habits,  he  long 
l)ecame  the  most  dominant  of  all  living 
tores. 

I  man  advances  in  civilization,  and  small 
m  are  nnited  into  larger  communities, 
amplest  reason  would  tell  each  individual 

he  ought  to  extend  his  social  instincts 
sympathies  to  all  members  of  the  same 
sn,  and  this  point  reached,  there  is  only 
rtificial  bamer  to  prevent  his  symmthies 
nding  to  all  nations  and  races,   ^ut  if 

races  are  separated  from  him  by  gi*eat 
rences  im  appearance  and  habits,  experi- 

unfortunately  shows  how  long  it  is  be- 
we  regard  them  as  our  fellow-creatures, 
pathy  oeyond  the  confines  of  man,  that 
umanity  to  the  lower  animals,  is  one  of 
latest  moral  acquisitions,  and  is  apnar- 
r  unfelt  by  savages,  except  toward  their 
With  us,  humanity  arose  incidentally 
L  our  sympathies  becoming  more  tender 
more  widely  diffused,  until  they  extend 

II  sentient  beings.  When  a  few  men 
tise  such  a  virtue,  it  spreads  through 
Dple  and  instruction  to  the  voung,  and 

tuaUy  becomes  incorporated  in  public 
Ion. 

great  stride  in  the  development  of  the 
led  will  have  followed,  as  soon  as  the 
;ai*t  and  half-instinct  of  language  came 
iise;  for  the  continued  use  of  lan^age 
have  reacted  on  the  brain,  and  produced 
iherited  effect ;  and  this  again  will  have 
ted  on  the  improvement  of  language, 
higher  intellectual  powers  of  man  prob- 
follow  from  the  continued  improvement 
exercise  of  the  other  mental  faculties, 
development  of  the  moral  qualities  of 
is  a  more  interesting  problem.    The 
dation  lies  in  the  social  instincts,  includ- 
ander  this  term  the  family  ties.    A  moral 
g  is  one  who  is  capable  of  reflecting  on 
past  actions  and  tneir  motives — oi  ap- 
ing of  some  and  disapproving  of  others; 


and  the  fact  that  man  is  the  one  bein^  who 
certainly  deserves  this  designation,  is  the 
greatest  of  all  distinctions  between  him  and 
me  lower  animals.  But  the  moral  sense  fol- 
lows from  the  enduring  and  ever-present 
nature  of  the  social  instincts ;  from  man^s  ap- 
preciation of  the  approbation  and  disappro- 
nation  of  his  fellows;  and  from  the  high 
activity  of  his  mental  faculties,  with  past 
impressions  extremely  vivid;  and  in  these 
latter  respects  he  differs  from  the  lower  ani- 
mals. Owing  to  this  condition  of  mind,  man 
cannot  avoia  looking  both  backward  and 
forward,  and  comparing  past  impressions. 
Hence,  after  some  temporary  desire  or  pas- 
sion has  mastered  his  social  instincts,  he 
reflects,  and  compares  the  now  weakened  im- 
pression of  such  past  impulses  with  the  ever- 
pi'esent  social  instincts;  and  he  then  feels 
that  sense  of  dissatisfaction  which  all  unsat- 
isfied instincts  leavQi.  behind  them,  he  there- 
fore resolves  to  act  differently  for  tlie  future, 
—  and  this  is  conscience.  The  moral  nature 
of  man  has  reached  its  present  standai*d  partly 
through  the  advancement  of  his  reasoning 
powera  and  consequently  of  a  just  public 
opinion,  but  especially  from  his  sympathies, 
more  tender  and  widely  diffused  through  the 
effects  of  habit,  example,  instruction,  and 
reflection.  With  the  more  civilized  races, 
the  conviction  of  the  existence  of  an  all-seeing 
Deity  has  had  a  potent  influence  on  the  a£ 
vance  of  m<H:ality.  Ultimatelv,  man  does  not 
accept  die  praise  or  blame  of  his  fellows  as 
his  sole  guide,  though  few  escape  tliis  influ- 
ence, but  his  habitual  convictions,  controlled 
by  reason,  afibrd  him  the  safest  rule.  His 
conscience  becomes  the  supreme  judge  and 
monitor. 

The  main  conclusion  arrived  at  in  his 
work,  namely,  that  man  is  descended  from 
some  lowly-organized  form,  will,  Darwin  re- 
grets to  think,  be  highly  distasteful  to  many. 
Sut  thei*e  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  we  are 
descended  from  barbarians.  Man  may  be 
excused  for  feeling  some  pride  at  having 
risen,  though  not  through  his  own  exertions, 
to  the  very  summit  of  the  organic  scale ;  and 
the  fact  of  his  having  thus  risen,  instead  of 
having  been  aboriginally  placed  there,  may 
give  him  hope  for  a  still  higher  destiny  in 
me  distant  future.  But  man  with  all  his 
noble  qualities,  with  83rmpathy  for  the  de- 
based, with  benevolence  that  extends  to  the 
humblest  creature,  with  his  God-like  intellect 
which  has  penetrated  into  the  movements  and 
constitution  of  the  solar  system  —  with  all 
diese  exalted  powers — Man  still  beara  in  his 
bodily  frune  tne  indelible  stamp  of  his  lowly 
origin. 
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dians, Gran  Chaco,  1211.  Indi- 
ans, N.  Am.  1273.  Isle  of  Pines 
Men,  887  Japanese,  1449. 
Karague,  399.  ICiiigsmill  Isl- 
anders, 1038.  Krumen,  645. 
Makololo,  327.  Marquesans, 
1047.  Munduruciis,  1215. 
Neam-Nam,  442.  Nicobarians, 
896.  Nubians,  673.  O bongos, 
482.  Outanata*,  900.  Papuans, 
898.  Patagonians,  1172.  Pelew 
Islanders,  1104  Samoans,  1008. 
Sandwich  Islanders,  1081.  She- 
kiani,  622.  Siamese,  1468.  Solo- 
mon Islanders,  968.  Tahitans, 
1068  Tanna  Islanders,  972. 
Tongans,  977.  Vat4  Islanders, 
972.  Waraus,  1222.  Zealanders, 
New,  792. 

Congoese,  Africa,  614. 

Cooking,  see  Food. 

Cook's  Islanders,  Polynesia,  1032. 

Co-yiikons,  Alaska,  1376. 

Cree  tribe.  North  America,  1313. 

Creeks,  North  America,  1331. 

Crcrw  tribe.  North  America,  1273. 

"  Crowing**  of  Damaras,  310. 

Crucifixion,  Chinese,  1439. 
"  Japanese,  1461. 

Cruelty  to  aged  among 
Fijians,    964.       Indians,    1320. 
Namaquas,  278.    To  prisoners, 
Fyians,  964. 

Customs,  Dahome,  573^ 

Customs,  curious,  of 
Alfoers,  906.  Araucanians^  1206. 
Ashanti.  Yam  and  Adai,  669. 
Caledonians,  New,  887.  Dvaks, 
1136.  Fijians,  Loloku  of  the 
sail,  967.  Guianans,  1247.  Her- 
vey Islanders,  1034.  Kanem- 
boos,  627.  Kingsmill  Islanders, 
1040.  Marquesans,  1049.  Obon- 
gos,  domestic,  482.  Oyambos,  at 
meals,  322.  Tahitans,  1061. 
Tchuktchi,  1378.    Tongans,  982. 


D. 


Daootahs,  North  America,  1307 
Dahomans,  Africa,  661. 
Damaras,  AfHca,  304. 
Dancing,  see  Amusements. 
DAycxs  of 

Ahts,  doctor's  nook,  1366,  roof; 

1368.    Apono,  giant,  487.   Ara- 
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DAifCBB  of — continued. 
waks,  purU,  1252.  Australians, 
kuri,  748,  paid,  752,  kangaroo, 
752,  pedeku,  751,  frog,  751, 
corrob'ooree,  752.  Bechuanas, 
297.  Busjesmaus.  262.  Camma, 
gorilla*  509.  Damaras,  3ia 
iJyaks,  sword,  1143,  war,  1143, 
head,  I14a  £squimaax,  134a 
KanH,  full  moon,  539.  Fyians, 
955.  Guianaiis,  maquarri,  1255. 
Hottentots,  melon, 235.  Indians, 
N.  A.,  scalp,  1286.  buflfalo,  1297, 
ball-play,  1320,  pipe,  1320,  beg- 
gar's bear,  1320,  dog,  1320,  eagle, 
1323,  braves,  1323,  green  corn, 
1323,  snow-shoe,  1323,  slave,  1323. 
Kaffir,  wedding,  55.  Korannas, 
270.  Latookas,  funeral,  459. 
Madi,  433.  Malemutes,  1374. 
Marquesans,  1049.  New  Guinea, 
war,  917.  New  Zealand,  war, 
845.  Niuans,  war,  1055.  Pelew 
Islanders,  1108.  Samoans,  wed- 
ding, 1031.  Shooas,  668.  Tas- 
manians,  753.  Tungusi,  1380. 
Wan  vamuezi,  390.    Watusi,  409. 

DankalUs,  Africa,  671. 

Ddlawares,  North  America,  1331. 

Dingan,  Kaffir  chief,  visit  to,  91. 

Dingan  at  home,  207* 

Dinkas,  Africa,  469. 

Djibba,  Africa,  464. 

Djour,  Africa,  448. 

Dog  eater,  initiation  of,  Ahts,  1371. 

Ddr,  Africa,  444. 

Dory,  Africa,  914. 

Dbess  among 
Ab^ddiuians,  642-647.  Acca- 
waios,  1222.  Admiralty  Island- 
ers, 970.  Ahts,  1355.  Anda- 
maners,  889.  Apingi,  489.  Apo- 
no,  484.  Ashango,  480.  Ash- 
anti,  554.  Ashira,  496.  Aus- 
tralians, 699  -  705.  Bakalai,  492. 
Balonda,370.  Barl,  463, 464.  Ba- 
toka,  348.  Bayeyo,  339.  Bechu- 
anas, 284.  Bedouins,  681.  Bonny, 
603.  Bornabi,  1103.  Bornuese, 
621.  Bosjesmans,246.  Bouka,971. 
Britain,  New,  969.  Brumer's 
Islanders,  907.  Bubes,610.  Cale- 
donians, New,  883.  Garibs, 
1222.  Chinese,  1429.  Congoese, 
616.  Co-yukons,  1375.  Daho- 
man9,568.  Damaras,  306.  Din- 
kas, 469  Djibbas,467.  Dor,  447. 
Dory,  914.  Dyaks,  1112- 1116- 
1118.  Egbas,  591.  Esquimaux, 
1334.  Fans,  529.  Fanti,  519.  F\i- 
ian.4,  926  -  928  Fuegians,  1 1^. 
GaUas,  671.  Gani,  430.  Guian- 
ans,  1256-1258.  Hebrides,  New, 
972.  Hervey  Islanders,  1032.  Hot- 
tentots, 222.  Hovas,  690.  In- 
dians, Gran  Chaco,  1212.  In- 
dians, North  America,  1275, 
1276.  Ireland,  New,  969.  Isho- 
gos,  479.  Isle  of  Pines  Men, 
887.  Japanese,  kami-samo, 
1449-1453.  Kaffirs,  28-51,  53. 
change  of  on  betroUial,  Kaf- 
fir, 51.  Kanemboos,  627.  Kara- 
gue,405.  Khonds,1389.  Kings- 
mill  Lslanders,  1038.  Korannas, 
270.  Krnmen,  545.  Kytoh,  436. 
Latookas,  45a  Madi,  43(M83. 
Makoba,  339.  Makololo,  827. 
Malagas  J,  690.  Malemutes,  1374. 
Manganja,  8.56.  Mapoohes, 
1190-1191.  Marquesans,  1044. 
Hpongw^,  024.    Miufaesei  639. 


NamaqoM,  275.  Neam-Kam, 
442.  Nicobarians,  896.-  Niu- 
1055.        Nubians,       673. 


ans, 

Nuehr,  468.  Obbo,  434.  Obon- 
gos,  482.  Outanatas,  900.  Ovam- 
bos,  316.  Papuans,  900.  Pata- 
gonians,  1173.  Pelew  Islanders, 
1104.  Komauzoff  Islanders,  1100. 
Samoans,  1009,1013,1014.  Sam- 
oledes,  1383.  Sandwich  Island- 
ers, 1081.  ShiUooks,  472.  Shir, 
461.  Shooas,  630.  Siamese, 
1468.  Solomon  Islanders,  969. 
Soumaulis,  672.  Sowrahs,  1386. 
Tahitaiis,  105a  Tibboos,  630. 
Tougans,  gnatoo,  977.  Tuaricks, 
634.  Vatl^  IsUnders,  972.  War 
gogo,  385.  Wanyamuezi,  386. 
Waraas,  1269.  Wasagara,  407. 
Watusi,  408.  Wazaramo,  406. 
Zealauders,  New,  807-8ia 

Drinks,  intoxicating,  uf 
Abyssinia,  657.  Apingi,  490- 
Apono,  484.  Ashira,  4^.  Ar- 
aucaniaus,  1203.  Balonda,  377. 
Chinese,  1429.  Congoese,  616. 
Dyaks,  1145.  Fans,  539.  Guia- 
nans,  1251.  Kaffir,  152.  Kara- 
eue,  400,401.  Krumen,  546u 
Mangat^ja,  359.  Wanyamuezi 
393,  394.     Waraas,  1269. 

Dust  signals  of  Outanatas,  902. 

Dutulu,  adventures  of^  69. 

Dyaks,  Land,  Borneo,  lUO. 

Dyaks,  Sea,  UIO. 


Eastern  Islands,  1100. 

Economy  of  Chinese,  1443. 

Egbas,  Africa,  590. 

Elephant  catching,  Bayeye,  338. 

Elephant,  white,  Siam,  147L 

Endurance,  see  Strength. 

Errumangsk,  New  Hebrides,  975. 

Esquimaux,  N.  America,  1333. 

Etiquettb  among 
Abyssiuians,  657.  Ashiras,  496. 
Araucaniaus,  1205.  Balonda. 
377.  Batokas,  850.  Bonny,  601. 
Cammas,  505-^K)9.  Dahomans, 
566,585.  Fgians,  940, 941.  Jap- 
anese, 1459.  Kaffir,  87, 148,  160. 
Makololo,  326.  Maories,  824, 
850.  Mapuches,  1193.  Samoans, 
1009.  Siamese,  1471.  Tahitans, 
1060.  Waganda^O.  Wanyan- 
muezi,  389.  Warmus,  126L 
Watusi.  408. 

Europe,  Ancient,  1473. 


P. 


Fans,  Africa,  629. 

Fans,  Chinese,  1430. 

Fans,  war,  Japanese,  UBL 

Fanti,  Africa,  548. 

Fbasts  of 
Abyssinians,  raw  flesh,  856. 
Abyssinians,  wedding,  658. 
Ahts,  1364.  Arawaks,  piwa^, 
1252.  Chinese,  of  lanterns,  1431. 
Fans,  marriage,  586.  Fyians, 
given  to  gods,  942.  Fne^ans, 
1167.  Indians,  N.  A.,  dog,  1890. 
Kaffir,  first  fruits,  172.  Male- 
mutes,  1374.  Samoans,  wed- 
ding, 1031.    Waikato,  hni,  827. 

Feet  of  women,  Chinese,  1428. 

Fenisle  soldiers,  Dabomani,  087. 

Fetishee,  Ashanti,  656i 

Fyians,  AiiitniU%  m 


Fobb-Makwo  among  j 

Australians,  786l    Drih,  lUl  | 
Fuegians,  1168.    Ksffir,UlL    J 
FiSHXiia  among  I 

Ahts,  1356-136L  AsrtR^l 
710,  728.  Bsdemi,  vnk  m^I 
867.  Balonda,  377.  Bqq^J 
888.  Chinese,  with  eoraooNL  I 
1444.  Dyaks,  1U8,  IIXL  Ei|i] 
maux,  1343.  FyisBS,tiiitle,iil| 
Fuegians,  116&  GBiiet,X(i;| 
9ia  Hervey  Ithmkn,  Ml 
Kanemboos,  C37.  MalnnMkJ 
whale,  1361,  nlMt,  ail 
Maories.  830-^38^  lIsniiNa|| 
105L  Ostiaks,  ISM.  OfoAt] 
320.  Samoans,  102a  SoMal 
Islanders,  1086.  ShilkKln,al 
Flat  Heads,  N.Aneria,ia  1 
Food  of,  and  medet  cf  *^M 
amons[  ] 

Abyssinians,  65&  Ahl^  flUi 
Andamaners«  89L  iisria^l 
manioc,  381.  ArtQca]iiite.1M  I 
Ashira,  497.  AnstntiaDi,  t»  1 
tie  and  snakes,  Tb^-Tli  Uktl 
lai.  492.  BaloD^s,  Dinioe,  91 1 
Banyai,  366.  Becfaouiik  M 1 
Bedouins,  684.  BopJombi^M  I 
Caledonians,  New^  CUM  I 
bird-nests,  143SL  Dtfum^ttl 
Dyaks,  1118-1141  ISmflimt^  I 
1336,  special  daistirt,  »] 
Fans,  53L  F^iiBi,  M,lttl 
Fneg:ians,  1188,  um.  €•»  I 
ans,  1248,  1240.  HtrnjUa^  I 
era,  1037.  Hotteatott,  Si;  A  I 
Kaffir,  131,  132.  147-Ul,  A  I 
Kytcb,  430.  UsMdi,  ft  I 
MaDdingoes,ao&  KaflWift*] 
834.  Mpongw^83i  Mnln:! 
ctis,  1220.  Vwa-'Sm,  m,  I 
Ovambo,  821  Pam'"S| 
11H5.  Samoans,  palok,  IIJI 
1031.  Sandwich  Iikiidm,1ft  | 
Shirtribe,462.  6hott.6n.MB 
Lake-dwellers,  1471  ^^W 
1380.  Wanyamneil  9L  f  » 
yoro.  426.  Warans,  ]3fk  J 
Fox  tnbe,  N.  America,  130.  1 
Form  of  women.  HotlfBtcitt.aL] 
Fuegians,  Tierra  del  FoecsVi 
Funerals,  see  BuriaL  I 

FUBKITUKX,  .  j 

Japanese,  1462.  Kiffr,M>V| 
Arohiteetore.  { 

O. 

Qallas,  Africa,  87t 

Oamss  of  ^-] 

Abyssiniana,  tke  l^^JH 
Arancaniaas,  pelican,  H 
Avaa,  1204.  Dyaks,  IMHm 
Fyians,  964.  ludiao*.  5^ 
archery,  1285,  chnag-cfcit,  IM: 
al-kol-lock.  1334,  |»t»*"tf 
bowl,  1334,  ball.  ISl  W 
ing  rock,  18201  Ja»si)Ma.*v 
dren'a,  14IB.  JspaaNi  M 
1454,     ladder   bahmctofu.'g] 

S>  spinning,  1481,  ^fjfSi 
ok,  1496.  Makolok>,aaiim 
332.  New  Zealand  ikM^ffl 
SIR.  Bode^T  IslaBAAJE 
dren'a,  1083,  wanja«s«i*4 
dren'a.  888.  1 

Qani,  Aftioa,  4S9L  I 

Qilum  Dftorap),  Afrloa,  Mi      J 
Ghnorkaa.  India,  laVk  1 

Gilbeitliilaaat.  IMl 
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Gonaquas,  Afnca,  274. 

Goura,  musical  instrament,  Bos- 
j^Minanis,  264. 

GovBAXMBNT,  modd  of  among 
Abjisialaus,  649.  AJltas,  920.  Al- 
f<>er9,  905.  Angolese,  380.  Balon- 
da,  369,  Banyai,  361.  Bechuaiia.s 
2f)6.  Boraueae,  621.  Gamma,  501- 
006.  Dory.  914  Fyianfl,934.  Fue- 
giaos,  1171.  Indians,  N.  A.,  1275- 
iCingsmill  Islanders,  1040.  Kru- 
men,  5^-    Makololo,  331.    Man- 

Siga,   ^Vi.     Mapucb^,     1194. 
ponipv^,  524.      Ovambo,    321. 

Shekiani,  521.      ShiUooks,  473. 

Ta9manians^54.    Tongans,  981. 

Wanyoro,  422. 
Goza's 

Portrait,  ai    Young  Warriors, 

33.    And  his  Wives,  75. 
Grapple  pla!it,  214. 
Griquas,  Africa,  274. 
Guiana,  So.  America,  1221. 
Guinea,  New,  Africa,  898. 

H. 

HAiit  DRE9SINO,  mode  of  among 
Abyasinians,642-648.  Ahts,  1355. 
Australians,  705.  Balimda,  370. 
Batoka,  348.  Boruuese,  620. 
Bruraer's  Islanders,  907.  Chinese 
1426.  fgbas,  590.  Esquimaux, 
1335.    Fanti,  549.     Fgians,  922, 

925.  Fuegians,  1162.  Gallas, 
671.  G^ani,  queue,  430.  Hovas, 
690.  Indians,  Gran  Charo,  1212. 
Indians  N.  A.,  1273, 1274.  Ish- 
oj^os,  475.  Japanese,  1450-1453. 
Khonds,  1389.  Krumcn,  545. 
Mandans,  1274, 1275.  Mapuch6s, 
1191.  Mus^uese,  639.  Niu 
ans,  1055.  Nubians,  674.  Pap 
uans,  898.  Samoans,  1014.  Sand- 
wich Islanders^  1085.  Siamese, 
1468.  Soumaulis,  672.  Sowrahs, 
1386.  Tahitans.  1059.  Zealand- 
ers,  New,  814. 

Hamoa,  Navigator's  Island,  1008. 
Hamran  Arabs,  Africa,  675. 
Haraforas,  New  Guinea,  905. 
Hara-kiri,  Japan,  1461. 
.  Harem  of  Kaffir,  76. 
Hassaniyehs,  Africa,  686. 
Hbad-dressbs  of 
Ahts,  i;J65.   Fyians,  waterproof, 

926.  Guianans,  feather,  1255. 
Indians,  N.  A.,  1276.  Ishogos, 
475.  Kaffir,  41.  Mapuch^s, 
1191.  Marquesans,  1048.  Sa- 
moans,  1013. 

Head  hunting,  Dyaks,  1135. 

Hebrides,  New,  Polynesia,  971. 

Henrey  Islands,  Polynesia,  10^. 

Hindoo's,  India,  1395. 

HONEflTY  of  the 
Apono,  434.  Ashira,  497.  Au- 
stralians, 695,696.  Barea,  668. 
B-iyeye,  a37.  Bechuanas,  284^ 
283.  Calt^doni:ins,  New,  886. 
E:<quiinanx,  1351.  lndians,East, 
1399, 14tK).  Kruraen,  546.  La- 
tix>k:is,  459.  Makoba,  339.  Mak- 
ololo,  320.  Outanatas,  902. 
Ovarabos,  315.  Samoans,  1008. 
Bhil looks,  473  Society  Island- 
ers, 1065.    Tuaricks,  634. 

Hopo,  the  elephant  trap,  890. 

HOBSBS  of 

Indians,  N.  A.,  1296, 1297. 

HOB9EMANSHIP  of 

ArauoanianB,  1196.  CanumdMMi 


1289,1290.     Grows,  1274.    Ham 
ran  Ara^as,  676.    Indians,  Gran 
Ghaco,    1212.      Indians,    North 
America,  1325.    Japanese,  1454, 
1455.    Patagonians,  1174. 

HOSPITAIJTY  of 

Abyssinians,  655.  AJitas,  920. 
Ai>mgi,  490.  Batoka,  353.  Es- 
quimaux, 1351.  Fuegians,  1171. 
Gaui.  429.  Ishogos,  480.  Ja- 
kuts,  137a  Kaffir,  1&  Mako- 
lolo,  326.  Maugai^a,  355.  Mao- 
ries,  827.  Samoans,  1008.  Shoas, 
667.  Shooas,629.  Tahitans,  1060. 
Tchuktchi,  1378.  Wazaramo, 
406.    Zealand.  New,  826w 

Hottentots,  Africa,  217. 

Hovas,  **      690. 

Huili-chda,  South  America,  1190. 

HUNTINO  among 
Ahts,  deer,  1355.  Araucanians, 
1198.  Ashira,  502.  Australians, 
717-725.  Badema,  with  nets, 
367.  Batoka,  353.  Banyai,  hip 
popotamus  and  elephant,  362- 
365.  Bayeye,  338.  Bosjesmans, 
ostrich,  252-253.  Gamma,  509. 
Dahomaus,  571*  Dinkas,  470. 
Dor,  441  lia  Dyaks,  1131-1133 
Esquimaux,  seal,  deer,  fox,  wolf, 
bear,  1338-1344.  Fans,  elephant, 
gorilla,  533-542.  Ghoorkas,  1396. 
Guianans,  1223-1270.  Hamran 
Arabs,  elephant,  lion,  hippopot- 
amus, bufiralo,  675-677.  Hotten- 
tots, 231.  Indians.  North  Amer- 
ica, buffalo,  1293-1296.  Indians, 
Asi^  elephant,  deer,  1418. 
Kaffir,   antelope,     ^raffe,    ele 

rihant,  rhinoceros,  lion,  buffalo, 
26-138.  Kanemboos,  627.  Ma 
koba,  341.  Neam-Nam,  elephant, 
44a  Ostiaks,  1384.  Patago- 
nians, 1178-1182.  Samoans,  1029. 
Samoledes,  1383.  Shooas,  buf- 
falo, elephant,  628.  Tasmauians, 
753.    Tungusi,  1379. 


tance,  78.  Courtship,  79.  Kamet, 
mode  of  choosing,  88,  89. 
Boaster,  fate  of,  89.  Love  of 
Justice.  149.  Love  of  honey, 
154.  Fondness  for  tobacco,  166. 
Torture  fbr  bewitching,  185. 
Sleeping  accommodations,  206. 

Kanemb(X)S,  Africa,  627. 

Karague,  399. 

Chief  of  bbbo,  434.  His  family, 
435.  His  character,  435.  His 
palace,  435.  Treatment  of 
guests,  435. 

Katcma,  the  Balonda  Chief,  376. 

Kaveaks,  Siberia,  1375. 

Kingsmill  Islanders,  Polynesia, 
1038. 

Knob  kerry  of  Kaffir,  106. 

Kona's  Illness  and  its  results,  18S. 

Kora,  Africa,  209. 

Korannas,  Africa,  269. 

Koraquas,  Africa,  269. 

Kraal  of  Kaffir,  54. 

Krumen.  Africa,  544. 

Kytch,  Africa,  436. 


Illinoans,  Borneo,  1112. 

India,  Asia,  1395. 

Indians,  Gran  Chaco,  1211. 

Indians,  North  American,  1273. 

Industry  of 
Bubes,  610^  Congoese,  616 
Dyaks,  1118.  Fanti,  548.  Guian- 
ans, 1222.  Manganja,  355. 
Ostiaks,  1384.  Ovambo,  319. 
Watusi,  409.  Zealanders,  New, 
826. 

Ingeletes,  Alaska,  N.  A.,  1374. 

Ireland,  New,  Australasia,  969. 

Ishogos,  Africa.  475. 

Isi-baya,  of  Kaffir,  66. 

Isle  of  Pines  Men,  887. 

Issikoko,  or  head  ring,  Kaffir,  4L 

J. 

.Tapanese,  Japan,  1449. 
.lakuts,  Sihena.  Asia,  1379. 
Jukahiri,  Siberia,  Asia,  1377. 


Kaffib,  Africa,  11. 
Chivalry  of,   42.      Picturesque 
aspect  of,  42.    Perfiima  of,  42. 


Gallantry,  fiS.    Ostentation,  09.  Malayi^  Kalaisia,  920l 
Harem,  fnmatea,  etc.,  62.  Dread  Malemotes,  Alaakia,  N.  A 


Of  dM«b,  T&     W  of  ialitii- 


Lanouaoe  of 
AJitas,      921.  Bosjesmans, 

"clicks,"  242.  Fyians,  court, 
939.  Fuegians,  1171.  Hotten- 
tots, *' clicks,"  234.  Ingeletes, 
1375.  Kaveaks,  1375.  Iklale- 
mutes,  1375.  Mandingoes,  607. 
New  Zealand,  sacred,  857. 
Siamese,  1471. 

Lanterns,  Chinese,  1430. 

Latsso,  Araucanians,  1197. 

Lasso,  North  Am.  Indians,  1296. 

iLatookas,  Africa,  453. 

Laws,  code  of  among 
Abyssinians,  653.  AlfoSrs.  906. 
Australians,  747.  In  Bntain, 
New,  969.  Fyi,  935.  Ireland, 
New,  969.  Karague,  405. 
Among  Makololo,  331.  Niuans, 
1056.  Samoans,  1016  - 1024. 
Siamese,  1471.  Waganda,  410. 
Zealanders,  New,  798. 

Legends  of 
Apono,  488.  Areois,  1080.  Ba- 
londa, 379.  Bubes,  610.  Chi- 
nese, 1429.  Fanti,  549.  Fyians, 
934.  Guianans,  1264-1267.  In- 
dians, N.  A.,  13ia  Kaffirs.  141, 
169.  Mandans,  1301.  Maories, 
858.  Namaquas,  276.  New  Zea- 
landers, 829.  Niuans,  lOOil 
Society  Islanders,  1065. 

Life,  human,  value  of,  among 
Bechuanas.    285.      Dahomans^ 
567,579.     Fans,   53a    Tenacity 
of  among  Hottentots,  240.    Wa- 
ganda, 413. 

Lloyd's  account  of  AustralianJi 
789. 

M. 

Maconshiet,  Gniana,  8.  A.,  122L 
Madagascar,  Africa,  690. 
Madi,  AfHca,  430. 
Mah-to-toh-pa,  ezploiti  of^   1280^ 

1287. 

Makoba,  AfHca,  899i. 
Makololo,  Africa,  321 
Malagasy,  Africa,  600. 


Midteolo,  Sr«w  HeMd0«.  AlL 
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Mandans,  N.  America,  1801. 

Miiudiu;;oes,  Africa,  t)07. 

Maoenko  in  command,   Balondo, 

.  375. 

Mangaivjas,  Africa,  355. 

Mantatoos,  Africa,  286. 

Mantchu  Tartars,  Tartary,  1422. 

Maxufactubrs,  skill  in  among 
Ahts,  1355.  Apingi,  489.  Arau- 
canians,  1205.  Arawaks,  1233- 
1235.  Australians,  720.  Ban- 
yai,  3615,  367.  Bcchuanas,  280- 
283.  Djour,  451.  Dyaks,  1151- 
1156.  Esquimaux,  1349.  Fans, 
532.  Fijians,  929-931.  Guinea, 
New,  914.  Hervey  Islanders, 
1033.  Hottentots,  226,  228.  Kaf- 
firs, 45-47,  95-99,  148-154,  206- 
212.  Latookas,  455.  Macoushies, 
1221.  Maories,  880.  Mpongw6, 
5'28.  Samoaiis,  1015.  Sliir^i. 
Swiss  Lake-dwellers,  1474.  Ton- 
gaus,  977. 

Maories,  Now  Zealand,  824. 

Mapu-ches,  So.  America,  1190. 

Mara-cWs,  So.  America,  1190. 

Marksmen  of  Arawaks,  1235. 

Marquesiis  Islands,  1044. 

Marriage  among 
Ahvssiniaus,  (558.  Ajitas,  921. 
Alu>ers.  906.  Andamauers,  888, 
892.  Angolese,  382.  Apingi, 
489.  Araucanians,  abduction 
of  bride,  1199,  1200.  Arawaks, 
1247.  Australians,  755.  Bamyai, 
362.  Bjrnuese,  62i5.  Bosjes- 
mans,  241.  Bub^<i,  613.  Da- 
homans,  586.  Damaras,  313. 
Dorv,  917.  Dyaks,  1137-1141. 
Esquimaux,  1349.  Fans.  536- 
Fgians,  95.5.  The  F'iian  oride, 
956.  Among  Ghoorkas,  cafry- 
ing  off  bride,  1394.  Hassani- 
yeh,  686.  Hottentots,  233.  In- 
dians, N.  A,  1316.  Ingeletes, 
1375.  Kaffirs,  bridegroom  on  ap- 
proval, 77-37  In  Karague,  402. 
Among  Krumen,  earning  wives, 
546,  547.  Kvtch,  439.  Ma- 
kololo,  328.  Mandingoes,  608. 
Namaquiis,  277.  Obongos,  482. 
Ostiaks,  1385.      Ovambos,  322 


Gamma,  520.  Damaras,  314. 
Dyaks,  1160.  Esquimaux,  1351. 
Fgians,  967.  Flat  -  heads, 
mourning  cradle,  1320.  Indian?, 
N.  A.,  1329.  Mpongw6,  524. 
New  Zealand,  tangi,  869. 

Mpongwe,  Africa,  524. 

Muchlahts,  Vancouver's  Island, 
1354. 

Mumbo  Jumbo,  of  Bonny,  603. 

MundurucuM,  S.  America,  1215. 

Musguese,  Africa,  639. 

Music  of 
Balonda,  375.    Bosjesman,  263- 
2()5.    Chinese,  1446.    Damaras, 
3ia  Kaffirs,  208.  Korannas,27a 

Musical  Instruments  of 
Abyssinians,  660.   Balonda,  375. 
Batoka,  353.     Bechuanas,  297. 
Bo^esmans,  goura,  guitar.drum, 
264-265.    Gamma,  509.    Chineve, 
1445.      Dor,    448.      Dory,    917. 
£s<}uimaux,   1351.      Fans,  540. 
Guianans,  1264.   Indians,  N.  A., 
1330.     Kaffirs,   65,  208-211.     In 
Karague,  405.    Among  Latook 
as,  459-460.    Madi,433.    Malaga 
sy,  693.    Shillooks,  474.    Tahit- 
ans,  1062.  Zeakmders,  New,  822. 

•      N. 

Namaquas,  Africa,  274. 

Names  among 
Araucanians,  exchanging  of, 
1209.  Bosjesmans,  244.  Kaffirs, 
mode  of  choosin^v  88,  prai.se 
and  birth,  89.  Krumen,  546. 
Maga^jas,  changing,  360.  New 
Zealanders,  signification  of,  and 
changing,  817. 

Neam-Nam,  Africa,  440. 

Necklace,  talismanic,  Kaffir,  199. 

Negritos,  Philippine  Islands,  920. 

New  Britain,  Australa.sia,  969. 

New  Caledonia,  Australasia,  883. 

New  Guinea,  Africa,  898. 

New  Hebrides,  Polynesia,  971. 

New  Ireland,  Australasia.  969. 

New  Zealand,  Australasia,  792. 

Nga-te-kahuhuna,  New  2iealand, 
796. 
Patagoiiians,    1183.      Samoans,|Nicobarian8,  Nicobar  Islands,  896. 
1031.     Samol  }des,    1383.    Sow-  Niu^,  Polynesia,  1052. 
rahs,  1386.  Tungusi,  1380.    Wa  ' 


ganda,    413,    414.     Zealanders, 

New,  818. 
Marshall  Islanders,  1100. 
Mbondemo,  Africa,  521. 
Mbicho,  *'        521. 

Mbousha,  "       521. 

Medicine,  see  Treatment  of  Sick. 
Medicine  bag,  N.  A.  Indians,  1308. 
Mkdicine  Men,  of 

Ahts,  i:J71.   N.  A.  Indians,  1307- 

1309.    Kaffirs,  17. 
Mendana  Islands,  1044. 
Mexico,  North  America,  1271. 
MinatareeSj  North  America,  1274. 
Mincopie  girls,  895. 
Minoopies,  Andaman  Islands^  889. 
Mirage,    notions  of  Hassaniyeh, 

688. 
Mirror  Ink  of  Hassaniyeh,  689. 
Mnande's  burial,  202. 
Moheenda,  Africa,  399. 
Mongolians,  Asia,  1422. 
Monkey  Men,  New  Guinea,  900. 
Mourning  among 

Abyssinians,  659.    Australians, 

772.    Australians,  widow's  cap, 

m.      Bakalai,    **keeo,"    4^ 


North  American  Indians,  1273. 
Nubia,  Africa,  67a 
Nuehr  tribe,  Africa,  468. 

O. 

Obbo,  Africa,  434. 

Obongos,  Africa,  482. 

Oerlams,  Africa,  274. 

Oh/ahts,  Van-.^ouver's  Island,  1354. 

Ojibbeways,  North  America,  1329. 

Omen.t,  see  Superstitions. 

Ordeals  of  the 
Angolese,  382.  Ashira,  the  ring, 
502.  Batoka,  353.  Bechuanas, 
bo^s,  292,  for  girls,  295.  Gamma, 
drinking  m'lK)undou,  515.  Ga- 
ribs,  1240.  Gonguese,  drinking 
poison,  615.  Dacotahs,  medicine 
men,  1307.  Dyaks,  diving,  1159, 
boiling  water,  1159,  salt,  1159, 
snails,  1 159.  Mand.ans,  on  reach- 
ing manhood,  1.301,  suspension. 
130.3,  last  race,  1804.  Munduru- 
ctls,  of  gloves,  1216. 

Order  of  the  Scar,  Bechuanas,  289. 

Ornamicnts  of 
AbyssiniaDS,  646,  647.  Admiral- 


ty. Islanders,  970.  i^hts,  iSp 
1355.  Araucaniauif,  1197.  AAr 
aogo,  481.  Aiibaitti,  555.  Ae*- 
triuiaus,  dibui-dibbi  iMMe-b(»M^ 
turtle  scar,  7U3,  7t4.  Bak>L-ds, 
373.  Bayeye,  339.  Bechuanas. 3M. 
Bedouins,  683.  Bornubi,  llftl 
Bot^esmans,  249.  Galedoaiani, 
New,883.  Go-yukons,  nose,  ld7&. 
Damaras,  306.  Diukas^  47QL 
Djibba,  scalp-lock,  4({7.  Djour, 
461.  Dor,  lip,  447.  Dyaks,  eir- 
rings, etc.,  111,-1,17.  Egbas,StfL 
Fanti,  549.  Fijians,  026.  Fncgi- 
ans,  1165  Gaiii,  43U.  Ghoorku, 
1399.  Hebrides,  New,  972.  Her- 
vey Islanders,  1033.  Hottentots, 
225.  Indians,  N.  A.,  wanipcm, 
1280, 1329.  Isle  of  Pines  MeD,  887. 
Japanese,  h.nir-pins,  1453.  Kiif- 
firs,  33-55, 198.  Kanemboos,G27. 
Kaveak,1374.  Khouds,1389.  La- 
tookas, lips,  4i{3,  454.  Madi,43J. 
Makololo,  327.  Malemutes,  to* 
took,  1374.  Mangaiij;is,356u  Ma* 
puch^s,  breast-pin,  1191.  Mnr^ 
qnesans,  1048.  Mpongw^,  524. 
Museuese,  Up,  639.  Namaquas, 
275.  Neam-Nam, 442.  Nubian*, 
674.  Nuehr,  468.  Obbo,  43i 
Outanata.%  901.  Ovambos,  316. 
Pclew  Islanders,  bone  bracelet, 
1104.  Bomanzoff Islanders,  UOa 
Sandwich  Islanders,  10S2.  Sbil- 
looks,  472.  Shir.  462.  Solomon 
Islanders,  969.  Sowrahs.  neck- 
laGes,1386.  Swiss  Lake-dwe llerR, 
1474.  Tongans,  whales'  teeih, 
978.  Tungusi.  1379.  Vale  IiO. 
anderA,  972.  Wagogo,  .385.  Wa- 
nyamuezi,  **s*ambo**  rings.  386t 
Watusi,  409.  Wazaramo,  4fi& 
Zealanders,  New,  813,  814. 

Ostiaks,  Siberia,  Asia,  1384. 

Otaheitans,  Society  Islands,  loos' 

Outanatas,  New  Guinea,  900. 

Ovaherero,  Afric4i.  315. 

Ovambos,  Africa,  315. 

Ovampos,  Africa,  315. 

Ovaquangari,  Africa,  320. 

Ovat-jumba,  Africa,  305. 

Oyos,  Africa,  566. 

Ox  of  the  girl,  Kaffir!^  8a 

Ox  of  the  surplus,  KAftii-s,  8& 


P. 


Pain,  indifference  to  of  the 
Bo^esmans,  250.    Ziamaras,  901 
Guianans,  1254. 

Panda,  song  in  honor  of,  89. 

Papuans,  New  Guinea,  898. 

Pasuen,  Africa  629. 

Patagoiiians,  South  America,  1171 

Patagonians,  life  among,  11^ 

Pehuen-ch^s,  So.  America.  1190, 

Pelele,or  lip  ring,  Mangai^as,33L 

Pelew  Islands,  1104. 

Penalties  or  PuNismosn 
among 
Caribs,  1241.  Chinese,  cangae, 
1436j  finger  -  squeezing,  1W6» 
beating  with  bamboo.  1436^ 
strangulation,  t4S),  cnicHixioa, 

1439,  decapitation,  1440,  cnttiDK 
into  pieces,  1440,  savm  asandcrf 

1440.  Japanese,  cracifixion,  1461, 
hara-kiri,  1461.  Patagontsm, 
1186.  Niuans,  1096.  SamotDi, 
beating  in  sacks,  1023w  Siaiiiai^ 
147L 
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701.    BosjesmansJ 

J,  1442.    (Jo-yiikuns, 

caluin«'t,  la'l3.   Jn-. 

Kutrirs,    l(;3-lii»iJ 

1370.    Se<j  Suiokiii;;.' 


Islanders,  1(K)0.    Siamese,  1471. 

S»)cit;ty     1. shun  low,     101)4  -  1071. 

Toiipiiid,    lim.    TuiiKUNi,  i;i80. 

Wajjanda,  420.      Wiui.vaiuuezi, 

3i>5.   Wanyoro,  427.  Waanraino, 

400. 

Kcwanl!*,  hi)nr)rary,  Cliineso,  1441. 
;     of     Ajitas,    920.  Uiccarei'S,  X.  America,  1319. 
,  122l»-123*>.    H(Mii-s-  Koh  Itoy,  a  Jvallir,  <iO. 
Miiuiliiruci'us,  12..t4,  Uuiuaiizoll"  Island,  1100. 
.'sin:ins,2iil.  Drauk 
at,    2l>l,   •;nib,    liic*  S. 

varri.  Miindunicuts, 
vaks,  1120,  wourali,  Sacrifickh  amon^i: 

Araueaiiian.s,  1'.^.   Arihanti,  in- 

Htriitneiits  of,  .WJ.     Co-yukons, 


tho     N'i^wa,    258. 

'.  Bodouiii.<«,  08-'$. 
:;:»:».  OflVhuktchi, 
.i,  lOil. 

7.M.  noniiiesi*, 
".:).).  Fijiaiis,  WXj. 
Mil,  1247.  Ilottoii- 
-.•liT,-«s,  1:575.  Kaf- 
l.ik:.h)l.),  :J2.S.  Niii- 
SliiLlouks,  47."J. 
•.7s. 
12. 

ui«-si\  14()5. 
'.«'iitiir«  witli 


1441.  Crees,  calumet,  1818. 
Damaras,  hemp  or  dagha,  liifi. 
Dor,  "bark quiu8,"  452.  Djours, 
452.  Indians,  N.  A.,  1313.  ,fa- 
nanese,  14(^2.  Kaffirs.  1«;3-1H<;. 
Makololo,  330.  Mundurucus, 
** enchanted"  cipjars,  1210.  ]».at- 
aponiaus,  1183.  Tchutkchi,  1377. 
Waiiyamuezi,  3U3. 

"Smoking  horsf.s,"  rndians,  121M). 

Snake  Woksuip,  l)ahouian«s,  Wi5. 

Snake  cooking  and  eating,  Aus- 
tralians, 717. 

Snake  charming,  India,  141f). 

Suuw-shoes  of  N.  A.  Indians, 
12i>4,  12J)5. 

Snufflwxes,  Kaffir,  IGl. 

Snntr  taking,  Kaffir,  150. 


137t).      Daliunians,    578-582.     In 

India,  s»uttce,  1407-1410,     sacnsd 

nousc,   1411,    ju;;;;«rnaut,    1411,  Society  Islands,  1057. 

drowning      in     Ganges,      1413,  Solomon  Islands,  9(18. 

U'lists     Hubstitiitvd  for  human,  SoNcss, 


wild 


tiir,  189. 

!S(>.   lsr.-189,    195. 
'l\  17«».       Coiisiilta- 
<JnriiiL:   sii'kiiess, 
92.     Falso,  liK). 

It. 

of,  and  n^tloctions 

and  i>xtinction  nt 
79<),  7^1.  Ks«|ui- 
.V'iw   Zj'alandiu's, 

Indians,  1:531,  13.)2. 

aiti-jiiLf 
192-194. 


14i;3.     Indians,  N.  A.,  UJ09,  1314. 

Kaitirs.  animal,  171.172.  Khonds, 

"nn.'riah,"  1;W:)-1392.  Samol(uU*s, 

l:i82.      Soci*'tv    Lshnnh-rs,    1074. 

Sowrahs,  l;VS9.     Tahitans,  1075. 

Tongans,  997-1001.      Waganda, 

42«.K 
Safs,  X.  America,  1323. 
S.VLiTTATioy,  mod*»  of,  among 

Ashira,4;W.    Bahmda,  373.    Bru- 

nii»r'.sIslan«U'rs,  *»7.   Kgbas,  591. 

lOsiinimanx,  i:U9.       Oani,    429. 

Has.saniveli,  (>S(>.     In  Karague, 

39:).        Am.»ng     Makohdo,  32(;. 

■Mangaiijas,  .'WJ.       Nuohr,    4()1>. 

Ovambo,  :J22.  Wanyamuczi,  iW9, 

Watn.d,  4<Vi>.     Zfaliuulers,  New, 

82:t. 
.Sanioan'^,  IVdvni'sia,  1008. 
SanioVdL's,  Si'oeria,  l:Wl.  [970. 

San  Oliristoval,    Solomon  Islands, 
SiUidal  Wood.  AnyitiMiin,  i>75. 
."^aiidwii'b  Isbinds,  1081. 
Sa.pia,  Africa,  2;U 
Savage  Island,  1052. 
Si.'alpiipj:,  mvb*  of,  128;"5,  128G. 
S.'a  D\'ak*,  Honu-o,  1110. 
Nama-;Si!rluianas,  Africa,  28<). 

!S<'n<i'as,  X.  Ann"rlca,  1288. 


'  Z;«alaii.l,  79fi.  jSht-kiani.  Africa,  521. 

'f.i  nf  aniing  iShirlds  j>f  K:idirs,  108. 

2H.         J;ipanos(»,|SliilioMks,  Africa,  472. 
•    Island.Ts,     llOl.  Shir,  Africa.  401. 
I.  Slioas,  Afi'ica,  VAYI. 

Shi.oas.  Africa,  «)28. 

<>'.0-0i;4.       Aht<.  Siani,  Asia.  14»J9. 
:,  921.      Angol"Si'.!Si'Mv.  tr-Mtmi'nt  of  among 

iU-X     Am.)ii.>,  4M  '       *         ■  

1J<)!». 


A-^bun^iis, 

.  .■)■>.».    Aribira.  50l. 

77^.     n.kal.ii,  491. 

D.iiiyai.  'A''u.    lia- 

li.'.!).niiia-»,     291. 

5.       I*.iitai»i.    X-'W, 

SI-.  (>•_•.')       <'.:inma<, 

•.  «>;.').     Dah.mi.uis. 

i.\y.i<.  'M  1.     I)y.il;-i. 

1l-.'h<.  591, 

F;i:is.  r,:l;l. 

,  :)'JO-!>.;i. 
<  iiii  mans. 


Ksquimaux,  amna-ava,  1840. 
Kaffir,  war,  90, 147,  2fJ8!  Makan- 
na's  gathering,  11»7.  New  Zea- 
land, canoe,  853.  Now  Zealand, 
tattoo,  802.     Sec  Amus<-ments. 

S(mmauli.s,  Abyssinia,  G71. 

Sowralis,  India,  1.385. 

Stiien(jth  of 
Dyaks,  1115.     Esouimnux.  1334. 
Fiiegians,  llt^H.     Waraus,  1201. 

SucCK8.Mi<)N,  law  of,  among 
Angolc.'*c,  .'WO.  Arawaks,  1247. 
Ashanti,  55(>.  Fijians,  [KiTu  In- 
dians, N.  A.,  1275.  In  Karague, 
400.  Among  Ovambos,  322.  Wa- 
ganda, 410. 

SiTPKHSTiTiox  among 
Ahts,  1372.  Angolese,  r.82. 
Apingi,  41K).  vVrahs,  <>87-<i«9. 
Araucanians,  1205.  Ashang«>«s, 
481.  Ashira,  502.  An.strali- 
an.s,  74.'5,  778-78.3.  Bakalai,  4!  13. 
Ikinyai,  lU'tCy.  Bcdnuins,  <>.S,5. 
I^mnv,  (!04.  Camnia,  510-515. 
Carihs,  1241.  D.imaras,  314. 
Dyaks,  1131,  1157-1159.  Kpl.MS, 
594.  Esquimaux,  1350.  lan.s, 
639.  Kanti,  550.  Fijians,  JHM)- 
fKW.  (Juiana'is,  12«>4.  Kaffiis, 
88,  172,  190,  191.  IVIukoba,  ;'4(i. 
Mal:iga.(*v,  093.  ^lainlingix-s, 
(K)9.  Alaorics,  85i^8."iS,  iM'A:.  IV- 
lew  Islanders,  1108.  SamoTedcs, 
1383.  Shekiani,  523.  Society 
Islanders,  1079, 1080.  Tahituns, 
I0ri8.  Tougans,  1007.  Wagan-la, 
419.  Wanyamue7a,  395.  Wan- 
voro,  427.   'Wazaramo,  40G, 


Annoli'se,    1381.       Araucanian.s, 

1205.    Asliira,  501.    Australians, ISwazi,  Africa,  12. 

7«»9-77l.      Danianis,    205.     Hot-  Swr-MMIK<J  among 


pjsilin- 
F  vtiti. 


tentotx/J.l^-L'lO.  Kaffirs,  ia3,  184. 
I'O  Korannas,  274.  Makoba, 
:V47.  .Makololo,  .'LVJ.  Maories, 
8(i2.  Minidurucus,  1219.  Nama- 
ouis,  277.  Patagonians,  1184- 
Tougans,  f>97.  Tuaricks,  ft'M. 
Si«-kiies<,  theory  of.  Angolese,  382. 


Silk^  of  Ja[»aiiese,  140<>. 

Ringing,  see  Annisements. 
V\i:-  Sioux.  X.  Aim-rica,  1274. 
12«i:i.  Slaveiiv  among 


Alfoers,  911.     Bo.«tjosmans,  2r»5. 

Indians,   North  America,  lIl'iO. 

Marquesans,    1051.       Sandwich 
•  Islanders,  1086, 1087, 1092.   Ton- 

gans,  U)0<». 
Swi.'*s  Lake-dwellers,  1566. 


T. 


Taboo  of  Banyai,  367. 
ral)oo,  sec  Tapu. 


brs,  !o.;7.    II.»tt<;i-l     Ashira.  501.     Dorv,  914.  Gallas,  Tahitans,  Society  I.slands,  1058. 
\']\;u\<.  Hnst,    1107.1     Jl? I.  Malagasy,  tK)3.     Musguese,Tanna  Island,  New  Hehridi's,  972. 
L.,  r;f)l.  l.Ji:;.     in-'     n:;'»     Zoalatiders,  New,  797.  Taranakis,  New  Zealand.  850. 


).    KitUrs.  I(;'.M7I.Sl<'d::.'s,  of   E<(piimaux,  13r». 
'.      M.il;e,'isy.    r,«»:j.  Sb-ep.  power  of,  Iltitt^^ntot,  233. 
»)'»7.       M  in>r :vnja«<.  SMOKiv<i  among 


«.")''.- 8  "JS 


varnbos.:VJ2 


X  nji:« 
l»ata- 
l*i«l»'W  Nlarid'TS. 
Ics,  1;>S1.  Sandwich 
79 


Alit  i,  1.".70.  ^\j»hira,  501.  Au- 
stralians, 701.  Batokas,  350. 
Bayeye.  h*»mp,  ,T.3J).  Bosjes- 
mans,  "iMAf  262.  Chinese,  opiumi 


Tapu  of  Maorics,  8<'i.3-S(«. 
Ta-tars,  Mantchu,  A.sia,  1422. 
Tasmanians,  Van  Dieman's  Land, 

75:3. 
Tattooing  among 

Abyssinians,  648.    Apingi,  4^9. 

Arawaiu,    1^^      AustraliauB, 
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TOi.  Bedouins,  683.  Bomabi, 
1103.  Bomuese,  630.  Bramer's 
Islanders,  907.  Dahomans,  689. 
Dyaks,  1111,  1117.  Ksbas,  591. 
Bsuulmaaz,  13;^  Fans,  530. 
Fyians,926.  In  Guinea,  New, 
911.  Among  Japanese,  1450. 
Kingsmill  Islanders,  1038.  Man- 

Saiyas,  359.  .  Marouesans,  1044. 
lundiiruciis,  1215.  Niuans,  1065. 
Pelew  Islanders,  1104.  Romau- 
zoff  Islanders,  1100.  Samoans, 
1010-1013.  Sandwich  Islanders, 
10S5.  Soumaulis,  672.  Tahitans, 
1059.  Wanyamuezi,  389.  Watusi, 
409.    Zealanders,  New,  800,  806. 

Tchaka,  suspected  of  death  of 
mothc^r,  124. 

Tchaka*  s  vision,  Kaffir  chief,  170. 

Tchaka  at  funeral  of  mother,  202. 

Tohuktchi,  Siberia,  1377. 

Tea  of  Chinese,  1432. 

Tea  houses,  Japanese,  1464. 

Te  Ohie,  a  native  priest,  857. 

Theatres  of  Japanese,  1463. 

Thieves  of  Ghoorkas,  1399, 1400. 

Thugs  of  India,  1410. 

Tibboos,  Africa,  630. 

Tiffre,  Aft-ica,  667. 

Tikis,  New  Zealand,  861. 

Tobacco  among 
Kaffirs,  159- 162;  166.    Mundu- 
rucds,  snuff,  pariou,  1220.    New 

.  Zealanders,  850. 

Tools,  see  Manufactures. 

Tongans,  Polynesia,  976. 

Toquahts,  Vanoouver's  Lslaod, 
1354. 

ToKTURB,  modes  of  among 
Chinese  1436,  Hindoos,  1414.   N. 
A.  Indians,  1288. 

TKAiNiNa  by  East  Indians  of 
Antelopes,  1420,  elephants,  1418, 
falcons,  1416,  stags,  1420. 

Transxigration,  oelief  in  by 
Australians,  780.    Makoba,  346. 
Shekiani,  523. 

Travelling,  mode  of,  Japan, 
1455  - 1456. 

Trees  of  Africa,  thorns,  213, 
grapple  plant,  214,  wait-a-bit, 
hooK  and  prick,  and  monkey 
ropes,  215,  Aneiteum,  sandal 
wood,  975,  Australia,  grass,  726, 
Borneo,  nipa  palm,  1150.  Upas, 
Borneo,  1120.  Guiana,  ita  palm, 
1268.  Hova,  travellers,  693. 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  Antartlc 
beech,  1167. 

Tnaricks,  Africa,  634. 

Tungusi,  Siberias  Asia,  1379L 

U. 

Uzaramo,  AfHca,  406. 
Uzinto.  adventures  of,  80. 

V. 

Vancouver's  Island,  N.  A.,  13S1 
Vat^,  New  Hebrides,  97a 


W. 

Waganda,  Africa,  410. 

Wagogo,  Africa,- 384. 

Wahunia,  Africa,  399. 

Waikatos,  New  Zealand,  860. 

Wangai^ja,  Africa,  355. 

Wanyambo,  Africa,  399. 

Wanyamuezi,  Africa,  386L 

VVanyoro,  Africa,  422. 

War,  see  sacrifice,  Songs,  Warfare. 

Waraus,  Guiana,  S.  A.,  1222. 

Warfare  among 
Araucanians,  1199.  Ashangos, 
480.  Australians,  744,  745.  Ba- 
londa,  378.  Barea,  671.  Bari, 
462.  Batoka,  364.  iktchuauas, 
289.  Bedouins,  681,684.  Beg- 
harmis,  635.  Bornuese,  622. 
Bo£(jesmaus,  254.  Caledonians. 
New,  885.  Camma,  506.  Curibn, 
1239, 1242.     Chinese,  1433.     Con- 

foese,  615.  Daliomaus,  567. 
Hnkas,  469.  Djibbas,  467.  Dor, 
445.  Dory,  914.  Dvaks,  1119, 
1131-1135.  Egbas,  593.  Fans, 
681.  FMians,  952,953.  Fuegiaus, 
1165.  Gallas,  671.  Ghoorkas, 
1396.  Hervey  Islanders,  1034. 
Hottentots,  239.  Illinoans,  1112. 
Indians,  Gran  Chaco,  121.3.  In- 
dians, N.  A,  1281.  Kaffirs,  19, 
92.  113-125,  19(>-198.  Kingsmill 
Islanders,  10.%.  Latwtkas,  465, 
456.  Mantchu  Tartars,  1422. 
1423.  Maories,  a38,  840-850. 
Marquesans,  1050.  Mnsguese, 
640.  Neam-Nam.  443.  Nubians. 
674.  Pelew  Islanders,  1107. 
Samoans,  lOlG-1020.  Sandwich 
Islanders,  KHJl.  Soci  ety  Island 
ers,  1073.  Soumaulis,  671.  Tib- 
boos,  63a  Tongans  984,  985. 
Waganda,  414,416.  W  agogo,  385. 
Wazaramo,  406.    See  Dances. 

Waterton'sstor^of  Arawaks,  1230. 

Wasagara,  Africa,  407. 

Watusi,  Africa,  408. 

Watuta  tribes,  Africa,  402. 

Wazaramo,  Africa,  406. 

Weapons  of 
Abyssinians,  616-647.  Ahts,  1355. 
Ajitas,  920.  Andamaners,  889. 
Apono,  487.  Araucanians,  bo- 
las,  1197.  Ashangos,  480.  Ash- 
anti,  556.  Australians,  throw 
stick,  kangaroo  rat,  boomer  ang, 
719-724,728-743.  Balonda,  378. 
Banyat,  axe,  366.  Bari,  464. 
Bechuanas,  289.  Bedouins,  681. 
Begharmis,  636.  Bornuese,  623. 
Bosjesmans,  267,  261.  Bouka, 
971.  Britain,  New,  970.  Cale- 
donians, New,  884.  Chinese, 
jingall,  cross-bow,  14.^3-1436. 
Cougpese,  615.  Dahomans,  561, 
671.  Damaras,  312.  Dinkas,  469. 
Djibbas,  464.  Dor,  444.  Dyaks, 
sumpitan,  or  blowgun,  parang- 
ihlang,  kris,  111<>-1131.  Ksqui- 
maux,  harpoon,  1339.  Fans,  631. 


Fifians,  948-052.  Fnegians,  116B. 
Ghoorkas,  kookery,  13U5.  Goi- 
anans,  1223-1236.  Guinea,  Kew, 
913.  IlaDiran  Arabs,  676.  Heb- 
rides, New,  972.  Hervey  Islaod- 
ers,  1034.  Hottentots,  2X2L  Illi- 
noans, 1112.  Indians,  East,  140O- 
1406.  Indians,  Gran  Chaco,  s^ 
mor,  1212.  Indians,  N.  A.,  toBh 
ahawk,  1282.  Ireland,  New,  97a 
Ishogos.  476.  Japanese,  sword, 
1459.  Kaffirs,  93,  94,  100-113. 
Karague,  399.  Khoi'ds,  axe, 
1392.  KingsmiU  Islanders.  lOSa 
I^tookns,46:i.  Hadi,433.  Mant- 
chu Tartars,  bows,  1423w  Mao- 
ries, 838-^4.  Marque^n.s  1050. 
Mincopios,  bow,  890.  Mui^gueM, 
630.  Neam-Nam,  443.  Ni(n>l>ar- 
iaus,  896.  Niuans,  1U55.  Na- 
bians,  peculiar  sword,  tuZ. 
Outunatas,  901.  Ovambos,  319. 
I*apuans,  900.  Pntag<mians,  bo- 
las,  1174-1178.  Prlew  li^landen, 
HOT.  Samoans,  1019.  Sandwich 
Islands,  1088.  Shekiani,  KO. 
Shir,  4<)1.  Society  J.<dandera, 
1073.  Soumaulis,  671.  Sowtahs, 
138(>.  Swis.-^  Lake-dwellers,  1471 
Tiblwos,  633.  Vat*,  972.  Waraus, 
1269. 

Wedding,  see  Dances,  Marriage. 

Weezees,  Africa,  386. 

Western  Islands,  1100* 

Witchcraft  among 
Araucanians,  1206a  A^hanti, 
560.  Bakalai,  493.  Camma,  Oi- 
520.  Caribs,  1241.  Esonimanz, 
1350.  Fans,  639.  Kaffirs,  IM, 
188.  Maories,  861.  Shekiani, 
522.  Waganda,  410.  Wanyam- 
uezi, Z&5. 

Women,  condition  of  among 
Angolese,  381.  Ashira,  496L 
Australians,  695,  76a  BaDjai, 
3(52.  Bonny.  603.  Brumer'*  Is- 
landers, 908.  Cong»ese,  61fc 
Dahomans,  589.     Damaras,  sin- 

Eilar  ca])S  of  married,  311 
yaks.  1118.  Fijian8,956.  Gaoi. 
430.  Guianans,  1246.  Indiani, 
Gran  Chaco.  1214.  Indiani^ 
North  America,  1319.  Isle  cf 
Pines  Men,  887.  Kaffin,  34-S, 
90.  In  Karague.  402.  Abmhv 
Latookas,  455.  Makololo,  3S. 
Musguese,  639.  Ostiaks,  138S. 
Patagonians,  118&  Samoans, 
1014.  Samoledes,  1383.  Sand- 
wich Islanders,  1062-1(ML 
Shooas,  630.  Tahitans,  l(XB> 
Tongani,  S83.  Waganda,  41& 
Wanyoro,  426.  Wanyoro,  trt- 
tening  of,  426. 


Z. 


Zealanders.  New.  Australasia,  79i 
Zingian  Tribes,  Alrica,  12. 
Zulus,  Africa,  12. 
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A. 

Africa,  Equatorial.  1524-1538. 
African   Uace,  characteristics   of, 

1511. 
Agriculture  among  the 

Manyucnia,   1488.      Monbiittoo, 

1505.     Wa^randa,  1527.     Zulu^4, 

1547.       MouncUbnilders,     1562. 

Lacustrians,  15(>7. 
AmazoDH,  Mtcsa's,  1528. 
American  Antiquities,  1559. 
Animals  of 

Monbuttoo,  1505.  Zululami,  1553. 

MoDifolia,  1554.     Stone  Epoch, 

15«;3. 
Anthropomorphons  Apes,  1574. 

ABCniTECTCRB  of 

Riia,    1485.      Kakhycns,    1520. 

Wa^anda,  1527.    Uhombo,  1531. 

Warcgga,   15^.     Asania,   1533. 

Basua,    1533.      Bakuma,  1534. 

Mound-builders,  1569.      Lacus- 

trians,  1567. 
Asia,  Central,  1620. 
Aztecs,  1660. 


B. 


Babemba,  Africa,  1483. 

Babisa,  Africa,  1482. 

Babwende,  Africa,  1636. 

Bangala,  Africa,  1535. 

Basundi,  AiVyca.  1537. 

Basnra,  Africa,  1533. 

Boers,  Zululand,  1548. 

British-Zulu  War, 
Invasion,  1541.  Punishinxr  cattle- 
raids,  1644.  Middle-Drift  affair, 
1552.  Invasion,  15.52.  Prince 
Imperial  killed,  1552.  Battle  of 
Ulundi,  1552.  Capture  of  Cety- 
wayo,  1552. 

Bnrial  Mounds,  1562. 

Burial  of  the  dead  amon^ 
Wanyamwezi,  1498.    Kakhyens, 
1522.     Corcans,  1540.     Mound- 
builders,   1561.      Cave-dwellers, 
1565. 


C. 


Cannibalism  among 
Munyucma,  1488, 1493.  Monbut- 
too, 1506.    Asama,  1633.    Wan- 
funinfi^a,  1536. 

Canoes  of 
Waganda,  1526.    Bakuma,  1624. 
Bani^ala,  1535. 


Casambf",  Chief,  1485. 
CastCB,  Corea,  IXH), 
Cavc-dwcllei*9,  1563. 
Ceremonies  connected  with 

Mtesa's  court,   152(5.     Waguha, 

1531.  Manyema,  1531.   Coreans, 

1540. 
Cetvwayo,    Rc*rent,   1549.     King, 

ludO.'  Captured,  1552. 
Chaka,  his  ai*my,  1541.   Conquests, 

1542.    Assassination,  1542.  ' 
Children^  among  Babemba,  1485. 
Chumbiri,  Africa,  1535. 
Complexion  of 

Wagauda,  1526.    Gambaragara, 

1530.   Bakuma,  1634.  Chumbiri, 

1535. 
Corea,  1689. 

D. 

Darwin.  Charles,  l.'^70« 
Darwinism,  1569-1589. 
Development  of  man,  1575. 
Dingaan,  King,  1546.    Death  of, 

1548. 
Dress  among 

Wagaudo,  1.^25.  Manvcma,  l.'S31. 

Wiu-egga,  1532.    Bali  u  ma,  1534. 

Coi*cans,  1640.    Mongols,  1355. 


£. 


Evolution,  1569. 

F. 

Food  of,  and  modes  of  eating 
among 
Babisa,  1482.  Wagand^  1525. 
Gambaraj^ara,  1530.  Bakuma, 
1534.  Ntanio,  1536.  Coreans, 
1540.    Mongols,  1656. 

G. 

Gobi.  Groat  Desert  of,  1664. 
Gravel  Period,  1564. 

H. 

Hair,  Unman,  1572. 

Hairy  Progenitors  of  Man,  1678. 

Head  Dressing,  mode  of,  among 

Waguha,  1531.   Manyema,  1531. 

Zulus,  1543. 

I. 

Ikcngo,  Africa,  1535. 
(1697) 


Ikondn,  Africa,  1532. 

Industry  of  the 
Wanyaniwezi,  1498.  Monbuttoo, 
1506.     Baswa,   1533.     Coreans, 
1539.       Mound-builders,     I66L 
Lacustrian<i,  1567. 

Itawa,  Africa,  1483. 

Ituka,  Africa,  1534. 

J. 

Japan,  Modem,  1467. 

K. 

Kakhyens,  Central  Asia,  1680. 
Karagw^,  Africa,  1680. 
Katanga,  Africa,  1486. 

L. 

Lacustrians,  1566. 

Lacustrine  Villages,  1668. 

Livinsrstonc,  Last  Expeditions  df 
I  1475-1502.  Found  oy  Stanley, 
I     1502. 

;  Livinsrstone  River,  1682. 
i  Lualaba  River,  15.32. 

Lukongch,  King,  1529. 

^M. 

Man,  Descent,  or  Origin  of,  1669. 
Natural  Selection,  1570.  Corres- 
pondence with  other  mammals, 
1571.  Differences  from  other 
primates,  1571.  Reversion  to 
progenitors,  1572.  Pohsible  birth- 
place, 1575.  Variability,  1576. 
Bipeds,  1577.    Por.sible  pedigree, 

1578.  Physical  chai-acteristics, 

1579.  McntJil  powers,  1580. 
Manufactiii*e  and  w^e  of  imple- 
ments, 1582.  Articulate  tan- 
gua<;e,  15S3  Social  instincts, 
1584.  Monil  faculties,  1585.  Ad- 
vance in  civilization,  1689. 

Makoa,  Afrit'a,  1477. 
Makoud",  Africa,  1475, 
Manyucma,  Africa,  1487. 
Marriage  among 

Babemba,  1484.  Wakerewe,  1529. 

Corcans,    1540.       Zulus,    1647. 

MongoN,  1556. 
Matanibwc,  Africa,  1476. 
Monbuttoo,  Afrini,  1503. 
Mongolia,  1554-1558. 
Mouhd-buildci's,  1560. 
Mounds  of  Mississippi  Valley,  166L 


/ 
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Mtcsa,    Emperor,    1525.      Court, '  Pottery,  manufacture  of 


annv,  nuu  wives  152($    Children, 
152/.  Ntivv,  1527.  Christianized, 

Miinza's  Kingdom,  Africa,  1504. 
MiTSIC  of 

Wnnvamwezi,    1498.      Coreans, 
1540.* 

N. 

Nahuas,  1560. 
Natural  Solection,  1570. 
Niani-niam  Tcn-itoiy,  Africa^l603. 
Nomads,  Mongolian,  I55G. 
Nsama's  Temtory,  AlVica,  1482. 
Ntombo  Mataka,  1537. 


O. 


Olmecs,  1560. 

Ori«:in  of  Sperics,  1570. 

Ornaments  of 

Warimi,  1524.    Wajranda,  1526. 

Waguha,  Wabinw**,    and    Man- 

ycma,    1531.      Warejr^'a,     1532. 

ikenjjTO,   1535.     Chumbiri,  1536. 

Corciius,     1540.       Zulus,     1543. 

Mongok,  1556.  Mouud-buildcrs, 

1561. 


P. 


Panda,  King,  1549. 
Pipes  of 

Monbuttoo,     1504. 

1536. 
Polygamy  among 

Monbuttoo,    1506. 

1626.  WakercHM',  1529.  Corcaus, 

1540.    Zulus,  1544 


Chumbiri, 
Waganda, 


Monbuttoo,  liiOO.    Mound-build- 

erSj  1561.    Lacustrians,  1568. 
Prehistoric  Peoples,  1559. 
Ptomies 

Antouioli,  1508.  AkkaRace,  1508. 

Watwa,  1532.   Wakwanga,  1532. 


B. 


Races,  Differences  in,  1571, 1687. 

Belioion  of 
Central  Africa,  1512.   Kakhycns, 
1523.      Zulus,   1547.     Monsrols, 
1557.        Mound-buUders,    1562. 
PHmeval  man,  1585. 

Reversion,  1572. 

Rumauika,  King,  1530. 


S. 


Schweinfurth,  Discoveries  of,  1503. 
ShcU  Heaps,  1564. 
Slavery  among 

Ca^ambe's  People,   1468.    Man- 

vucma,    1489.       African,    1515. 

Gcllahbas,  1517.    Ujyi,  1530. 
Soko,  the,  1494,  1532. 
Stanley,  Latest  discoveries  of,  1497- 

1502*,  I524-153S. 

T. 

Tanganika,  I^ake,  1630. 
Tattooing,  Bakuma,  1534. 
Temple  Mounds,  1562. 

U. 

Uganda,  Empire  of,  162S. 
Ubha,  Africa,  1600. 


Ukerew#,  Aftica,  1.'529. 
Unamwezi,  .Africa,  1496. 
Usimbi,  Africa,  1534. 
Usukuma,  Africa,  1524. 
Uvinza,  Africa,  1500. 

V. 

Vanished  Races,  l.Vi9-U68. 
Victoria,  Lake,  1525. 
Villages, 
African,   1489.  Mongol  lii 

W. 

Waganda,  Africa,  1527. 

Waijau,  Africa,  1471J. 

Wanf^-Mpungu,  ^Vfriro,  158. 

Waregga,  Africa,  1532. 

Warimi,  1524. 

Wavuma,  Africa,  1525. 

Weapons  of 
Monbuttoo,  1505.  Ktkfavi 
l.Vil.  Waganda,  li2S.  M&ore 
1531.  Bangala,  1535.  Mmti 
1536.  Zulus,  1543.  Licasn 
1567. 

Wenva,  ^Vfrica,  1534. 

Witc^icraft,  1527. 

Women  of  the 
Waiyau,  1478.  Babeobt,  14 
Wanyarawczi,  14^  Monbill 
1506.  Kakhyeas  i:»21.  1 
ganda,  1526.'  ManyGmi,  11 
Chumbiri,  1536.  Coreusl^l 
Zulus,  1547.    Moi^roU  I»& 

Wy-yanzi,  Africa,  1536. 

Z. 

Zulus  and  ZuIqUikI,  1541-tt 


i 
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